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ARTICLE  I. 

JOHN    KNOX     AS    THE    ENGLISH    AND    AS    THE 

SCOTTISH  REFORMER. 
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In  connexion  with  a  notice  of  Dr.  Lorimer's  monograph  on 
the  "Knox  Papers,"  recently  discovered  in  the  Williams  Libra- 
ry, it  was  proposed  in  our  number  for  July  last  to  present  the 
character  of  John  Knox"  as  a  Reformer  in  the  new  light  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  discovery  of  these  papers.  And  as  the  best  method 
of  presenting  this  character,  it  was  proposed  to  exhibit  him,  first, 
in  the  light  of  the  newly  discovered  papers,  as  the  English  Re- 
former; then,  with  the  key  to  his  character  thus  furnished,  to 
reexamine  the  current  conception  of  Knox  as  the  fierce,  implaca- 
able,  narrow,  iron-sided  Reformer  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

It  has  been  shown  from  the  "Knox  Papers"  that  in  his  career 
as  a  Reformer  of  the  Church  of  England  under  Edward  VI.,  and 
among  the  English  exiles  on  the  Continent,  embracing  nearly 
the  first  half  of  his  public  life,  Knox  exhibited  little  of  the  fierce- 
ness and  harshness  of  character  which  is  popularly  attributed  to 
him;  and  therefore  the  presumption  is  that  any  fierceness  and 
harshness  exhibited  by  him  during  his  career  as  the  Scottish  Re- 
former may  not  have  been  from  the  inherent  tendencies  of  the 
man's  mind  and  heart,  but  because  the  circumstances  that  sur- 
rounded him  and  the  work  which  he  was  called  upon  to  do,  forced 
upon  him  as  the  leader  of  reform  the  exercise  of  harsh  and  seem- 
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ingly  fierce  treatment  of  his  adversaries.  The  purpose  of  the 
present  writing  in  continuation  will  be,  by  a  brief  examination 
of  some  peculiarities  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  to  show  that 
whatever  of  fierceness,  harshness,  and  apparent  narrowness  and 
bigotry  may  seem  to  have  marked  the  public  conduct  jof  Knox, 
came  not  from  any  change  of  the  nature,  spirit,  and  character  in 
Knox,  the  English  Reformer,  but  from  the  necessities  of  his  new 
position  as  a  Reformer  in  Scotland. 

It  is  very  commonly  said  that  the  difference  between  the 
Reformations  of  England  and  Scotland  was  that  in  England  the 
Reformation  was  accomplished  by  the  king,  whereas  in  Scotland  it 
was  a  Reformation  accomplished  hy  the  people.  The  true  state- 
ment of  the  case  is,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
details,  that  while  in  England  the  Reformation  was  indeed 
monarchical,  in  Scotland  it  was  baronial.  And  this  difference 
was  most  important  in  this,  that,  while  in  England  the  monarch 
was  practically  omnipotent  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation  and 
did  reform  the  Church  at  pleasure,  in  Scotland  the  principles 
and  spirit  of  the  feudal  system  still  prevailed  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  barons  were  fully  a  match  for  the  throne,  not  only  when  the 
throne  was  occupied  by  a  woman  or  a  child,  but  even  when  a 
vigorous  man  might  be  seated  upon  it.  It  was  these  barons  who 
first  began  the  conflict  with  Popery.  Even  before  the  death  of 
James  V.,  Cardinal  Beaton  is  said  to  have  presented  to  that  mon- 
arch a  list  of  360  landed  proprietors  suspected  of  heresy.  Wishart, 
anterior  to  1546,  had  preached  the  gospel  under  protection  of 
the  powerful  barons ;  and  when  he  was  murdered,  a  conspiracy 
of  barons  avenged  his  death. 

But  while  many  of  these  barons  were,  no  doubt,  true  Christian 
men  and  sincere  Protestants,  many  of  them,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  avaricious,  self-seeking,  treacherous  politicians,  who  were 
ready  enough  to  run  with  the  Reformation  and  overthrow  Popery, 
not  chiefly  because  Popery  had  trod  under  foot  their  liberties,  but 
because  Popery  had  immense  estates  and  offered  a  rich  spoil. 
For  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  it  is  estimated  that  fully 
one-half  of  the  whole  property  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was 
held  by  the  Church.     It  is  no  railing  accusation  of  the  clergy 
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that  these  barons  were  avaricious  beyond  degree.  It  was  the  tes- 
timony of  one  of  their  own  number.  For  even  so  early  as  1543, 
the  Regent  Arran  is  represented  to  have  said  that  unless  the  sin 
of  cDvetousness  made  them  reformers  he  did  not  see  how  a 
reformation  could  ever  be  effected.  Nor  was  tlie  propensity  to 
plunder  confined  to  barons  on  the  Protestant  side  after  the  over- 
throw of  Popery.  The  revenues  of  the  crown  in  Scotland  were 
very  meagre,  and  when  it  came  to  providing  means  for  the  sup- 
port of  Queen  Mary  with  all  her  French  ideas  of  the  grandeur 
and  display  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  a  queen,  nothing  was  more 
natural  than  that  she  should  look  to  these  confiscated  estates  of 
the  Church.  Having  been  already  wrested  from  the  Church,  no 
scruples  of  sacrilege  hindered  her  from  seizing  them — nay  rather 
of  claiming  them  as  part  of  the  patrimony  of  the  crown.  The 
Protestant  Reformer  who  assumed  that  these  estates  and  reve- 
nues which  had  originally  been  consecrated  to  religion  were  still 
a  sacred  trust,  to  be  devoted  to  the  religious  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, must  necessarily,  therefore,  find  himself  in  the  position  of  an 
agent  intrusted  with  treasure,  between  two  hostile  bands  of  free- 
booters, with  no  option,  however  amiable,  if  a  brave  and  honest 
man,  but  to  fight  and  to  fight  fiercely.  The  application  of  these 
suggestions  to  the  case  of  Knox  will  be  seen  farther  on. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  overthrow  of  Popery  as  the 
religion  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  had  already  been  practically 
effected  by  the  barons  and  gentlemen  combining  under  the  title 
of  "Lords  of  the  Congregation,"  who  represented  such  bodies  of 
the  people  as  had  refused  longer  to  attend  upon  the  service  of 
the  mass,  and  were  accustomed  to  gather  in  private  houses  for  a 
separate  worship.  The  document  known  as  the  "  First  Covenant" 
was  signed  by  such  powerful  nobles  as  Argyle,  Glencairne, 
Morton,  John  Erskine  of  Dun,  and  others,  so  early  as  Dec.  3d, 
1557,  nearly  two  years  before  the  return  of  Knox  from  the  Con- 
tinent. This  Covenant  declares:  "We  do  protnise  before  the 
majesty  of  God  and  his  congregation  that  we  by  his  grace  shall 
with  all  diligence  continually  apply  our  whole  power,  substance, 
>nd  our  very  lives,  to  maintain,  set  forward,  and  establish  the 
most  blesvsed  word  of  God  and  his  congregation,  and  shall  labor 
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at  one  possibility  to  have  faithful  ministers  truly  and  properly  to 
minister  Christ's  gospel  and  sacraments  to  his  people."  This 
bond  had  already  knit  these  Protestants  into  one  body  and  pledged 
them  to  a  definite  line  of  conduct. 

In  the  following  year  we  find  these  Protestants  boldly  petition- 
ing the  Queen  for  reformation  in  what  Caklerwood  styles  '•'The 
first  Oration  ayid  Petition  of  the  Professors  to  the  Queene  Regent 
in  the  beginning  of  the  yeere  1558.''  In  this  petition  they  crave' 
protection  "against  the  most  unjust  tyrannic  used  against  your 
graces  subjects  by  those  that  be  called  the  estates  ecclesisastical," 
and  ask  for  these  five  things — 

^^  Furst^  humblie  we  aske,  that  as  we  have,  by  the  lawes  of  this  realme, 
after  long  debate,  obteaned  libertie  to  reade  the  holie  bookes  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  in  our  commoun  tongue,  as  spirituall  foode  to  our 
scales,  so  from  hencefurth,  it  may  be  lawfull  that  we  may  meete,  publick- 
lie  or  privatlie,  to  the  commoun  prayers  in  our  vulgar  tongue,  &c. 

^^  Seciiudlie,  if  it  sail  happin  in  our  said  meetings,  ariie  hard  place  of 
Scripture  to  be  read,  of  the  which  no  profite  ariseth  to  the  hearers,  it  sail 
be  lawfull  to  anie  persons  qualifeid  with  knowledge,  being  present,  to  in- 
terprete  and  open  up  the  said  hard  places,  to  God's  glorie  and  the  profite 
of  the  auditorie,  &c. 

"  Thirdlie,  that  the  holie  ?aorament  of  Baptism  7nay  be  used  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  that  the  godfathers  and  thc^ godmothers  and  the  witnesses 
may  not  onlie  understand  the  points  of  the  league  and  the  contract 
made,  &c. 

'''■  Fourthlie,  we  desire  that  the  holie  sacrainent  of  the  Lord's  .Supper,  or 
of  his  blessed  bodie  and  Ijlood,  niiiy  likewise  be  ministred  to  us  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  in  both  kindes,  aocordiiig  to  the  plaine  institutioun  of 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

'' Lastlie,  we  most  humblie  require  that  the  wicked,  slaunderous, 
and  most  detestable  life  of  the  Prelats,  and  of  the  state  ecclcsiasticall,  may 
be  reformed,  that  the  people  by  them  have  not  to  occasioun  (as  of  manie 
dayea  they  have  had)  to  contenmc  their  ministeric  and  [(reaching  of  the 
Word,  whereof  they  sould  be  messingera,'"  &e.* 

And  Calderwood  relates  how  notwithstanding  "in  the  raoneth 
of  Aprile  this  yeore,  1558,  that  mcrcilesse  tyranne,  the  Bishop  of 
^Sanct  Andrewee,  apprehended  and  putt  to  death  most  cruellie 
Walter  Mills;"  and  notwithstanding  "the  Queen  Regent's  double- 
dealing  with  the  profossours,"'   still   "the    gospel    flourished;" 
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bow  the  old  Earl  of  Argyle  took  the  protection  of  John  Dowglas, 
caused  him  to  preach  publicly  in  his  house,  and  reformed  many 
things  according  "to  his  counsel;"  and  how  ''the  congregation" 
struggled  on  against  the  Queen  and  the  French  through  1558 
and  1559,  until  21st  October,  1559,  when  the  lords,  barons,  and 
burgesses  gathered  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  did  after  con- 
sultation and  hearing  an  argument  from  Scripture  on  the  lawful- 
ness of  deposing  sovereigns,  from  John  Willocke,  the  preacher  of 
Edinburgh,  did  declare  "  An  Act  of  Suspension  of  the  Queen's 
regiment."  So  that  everything  was  ripo  for  the  great  act  of 
Parliament  of  August,  1560,  which  abolished  Popery  and  estab- 
lished Protestantism,  before  John  Knox  stepped  upon  the  public 
stage  in  Scotland  on  the  2d  day  of  May,  1559. 

And  as  it  was  not  Knox  who  raised  the  storm  in  Scotland,  so 
neither  did  he  rush  unbidden  into  the  conflict  as  a  volunteer 
warrior  impelled  by  the  love  of  conflict  and  battle.  He  had  in- 
deed kept  up  earnest  communication  with  the  Lords  of  Congrega- 
tion. He  had  in  October,  1557,  written  those  letters  from  Dieppe 
which  had  so  immediate  and  powerful  an  effect  in  rousing  the 
languishing  zeal  of  the  reforming  barons,  and  which  probably 
caused  the  framing  of  the  first  covenant  already  referred  to.  But 
those  letters,  be  it  remembered,  were  occasioned  by  their  having 
invited  and  urged  him  to  come  to  Scotland  and  then  themselves 
failing  in  faith.  For  the  letters  refer  to  sacrifices  which  they 
ha'l  caused  him  to  make  to  no  purpose — even  tbe  giving  up  his 
beloved  flock  at  Greneva,  the  loave-taking  that  caused  so  many 
brave  men  to  weep,  the  tearing  himself  away  from  his  unpro- 
tected family,  etc.  The  point  of  these  letters  is  not  that  he  is 
eager  for  the  conflict,  but  that  they  should  have  disturbed  his 
peace  at  Geneva  and  induced  him  to  come  to  Dieppe,  on  his  way 
to  Scotland,  there  to  learn  that  they  had  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise in  which  they  had  implored  his  help. 

It  is  true  also  that  in  1558  he  published  "The  Appellation  of 
John  Knox  from  the  cruell  and  most  unjust  sentence  pronounced 
against  him  by  the  false  bishops  and  cleargie  of  Scotland;  with 
hi8  supplication  and  exhortation  to  the  nobilitie,  estates,  and 
commonaltie  of  the  same  realme."     But  surely  it  is  not  to  be- 
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regarded  as  evidence  of  a  fierce  arid  warlike  spirit  that  a  man 
should  assail  indignantly  a  decree  of  death  pronounced  against 
him  because  in  a  visit  to  Scotland  in  1556  he  had  preached  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  of  which  lie  gives  this 
account : 

''This  doctrine  I  did  beleeve  to  be  so  conformable  to  God's  holie  Scrip- 
tures that  I  thought  no  creature  could  have  beene  so  impudent  as  to  have 
damned  anie  point  or  article  of  the  same.  Yitt  neverthelesse,  me  as  an  here- 
ticke,  and  this  doctrine  as  hereticall,  have  your  false  bishops  and  ungodlie 
clergie  damned,  pronouncinfj;  against  me  a  sentence  of  death,  in  testi- 
ficatioun  whereof  they  have  burnt  a'picture."^ 

No  doubt  the  vigorous  and  masterly  argument  into  which  this 
'' Appellation"  extends  produced  a  profound  impression  in  Scot- 
land, and  did  much  toward  brmging  about  the  uprising  against 
Queen  Mary  and  her  French.  But  no  one  will  say  that  a  man 
whom  ecclesiastical  tyrants  are  endeavoring  to  disgrace  before 
his  countrymen  by  a  sentence  of  death  and  burning  in  effigy, 
exhibits  any  special  fierceness  and  malignity  of  spirit  in  making 
defence  in  no  measured  terms  against  such  antagonists. 

After  turning  back  from  Dieppe,  discouraged  and  mortified,  to 
his  quiet  studies  and  communion  with  Calvin  in  Geneva,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  Knox  would  not  go  back  as  a  volunteer  to 
the  ecclesiastical  battle  that  came  to  its  crisis  in  1560.  It  was 
only  at  the  most  earnest  entreaties  of  the  "Lords  of  the  Congre- 
gation," with  expressions  of  sorrow  for  the  previous  failure  of 
courage  in  1557,  the  news  of  which  stopped  him  on  his  journey 
to  Scotland  and  turned  him  back  at  Dieppe,  that  he  was  induced 
to  come.  He  came  both  because  of  the  urgent  appeals  from 
Scotland,  backed  by  appeals  hardly  less  earnest  from  Calvin  and 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  Refornjation. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  brief  allusions  already  made 
to  the  condition  of  things  in  Scotland,  that  on  Knox's  arrival  it 
was  too  late  for  the  most  moderate  and  strife-hating  man  to 
preach  peace  and  reconciliation.  And  indeed  he  must  have  been 
more  than  man  if  after  his  long  exile  all  the  energies  of  his  nature 
had  not  been  roused  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  his  long  oppressed 
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and  benighted  countrymen,  now  thirsting  for  the  wor,d  of  life. 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Anne  Locke  from  Leith,  May  3d,  1559,  the 

day  after  his  landing  in  Scotland,  he  says: 

"I  am  uncertane  as  yitt  what  God  sail  further  worke  in  this  countrie, 
except  that  I  see  that  the  battel!  sail  be  ^reat,  for  Satan  ra^eth  even  to 
the  uttermost,  and  I  am  come,  I  praise  my  God,  in  the  brunt  of  the 
battell." 

And  in  another  of  his  letters  when  as  yet  he  had  not  been  six 
weeks  in  the  country,  he  bursts  forth  in  this  strain: 

"0  that  my  heart  could  bethankefull  for  the  superexcellentbenefite  of 
my  God !  The  long  thirst  of  my  wretched  heart  is  satisfeid  in  abundance 
that  is  above  my  expectatioun  :  for  now  fortie  dayes  and  moe,  hath  my 
God  used  my  tongue  in  my  native  countrie  to  the  manifestatioun  of 
his  glorie.  Whatsoever  now  sail  follow  as  tuiching  my  owne  carcase, 
His  holie  name  be  praised !  The  thirst  of  the  poore  people  here,  as  weill  as 
of  the  nobilitie,  is  woundrous  great,  which  putteth  me  in  comfort  that 
Christ  Jesus  sail  triumphe  for  a  space  heere,  in  the  north  and  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  earth.  We  feare  that  the  tyrannic  of  France  sail,  under  cloke 
of  religioun,  secke  aplaine  conqueist  of  us.     But  God  is  potent,"  &c.* 

Here  is  the  very  spirit  as  yet  of  Knox,  the  English  Reformer. 
The  effects  of  his  preaching  is  described  by  all  contemporary 
writers  as  very  marvellous.  No  doubt  the  main  design  of  the 
Lords  of  Congregation  in  calling  Knox  to  Scotland  was  that  he 
might  by  his  preaching  rally  the  masses  to  sustain  the  work  of 
Reformation  now  thoroughly  begun.  But  he  spoke  no  less  freely 
and  plainly  to  noble  than  to  peasant.  Even  before  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1560  had  risen,  he  had  preached  that  series  of  discourses 
on  Haggai,  the  spirit  of  the  whole  of  which  is  fairly  represented 
by  his  bold  appeal  to  the  nobles  against  their  selfish  greed  after 
the  spoils — applying  to  them  the  words  of  the  prophet  and  demand- 
ing of  them — "  Is  it  a  time  for  you,  0  ye,  to  dwell  in  your  ceiled 
houses  and  this  house  lie  waste?"  It  was  this  appeal  that  roused 
Lord  Maitland  to  anger  and  drew  from  him  the  sneer,  "We  may 
now  forget  ourselves  and  bare  the  barrow  to  build  the  house  of 
God."  It  was  soon  apparent  that  many  of  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation were  ready  to  cast  off  Knox  as  soon  as  he  had  served 
their  purpose. 

^Calderwood's  History,  Vol.  I.,  p.  470. 
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The  great  theme  of  the  revilers  of  Knox  as  a  preacher  has 
been  the  popular  rising  against  the  priests  and  monks  and  the 
destruction  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  and  ornaments,  which  fol- 
lowed immediately  upon  his  itinerant  labors  as  a  preacher  imme- 
diately upon  his  arrival.  But  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
Knox  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  outbreaks 
of  popular  fury,  which  were  evidently  beyond  his  control.  Row,* 
indeed,  speaking  of  the  arrival  of  Knox  and  his  powerful  preach- 
ing, accepts  as  probably  authentic  the  simile  of  the  crows  which 
tradition  attributes  to  the  Reformer,  and  justifies  its  wisdom : 

"So  the  Reformation,"  says  he,  "passed  fordward  daylie;  needles 
kirks  and  idolatrous,  prophan,  sumptuous  buildings,  were  demolished ; 
and  I  think  it  wes  true  that  Mr.  Knox  said,  '  Doun  with  those  crow  nests, 
else  the  crowes  will  big  in  them  againe.'  And  was  there  any  wrong  there? 
I  will  not  justifie  all  particulare  things  done  at  that  ty  me,  in  casting  doune 
some  kirks  which  had  been  usefull  for  God's  service;  in  taking  away 
bells,  and  ruggin  doun  such  ornaments  as  might  make;  the  doers  of  that 
great  commoditie  worldlie  (riche);  lor  can  any  think  that  in  such  a  great 
alteration  in  a  kingdome  everie  man  did  cverie  thing  rightlie?" 

But  Calderwood,  in  reciting  the  details  of  these  riots  of  the 
Reformation,  shows  how  again  and  again,  as  at  the  burning  of 
Skoone,  Mr.  Knox  and  the  lords  endeavored  to  save  ecclesias- 
tical property  from  the  hands  of  violence.  And  he  makes  it 
evident  that  the  inciting  cause  to  most  of  these  devastations  was 
not  Knox's  preaching,  but  the  sense  of  outrage  suffered  from  the 
ecclesiastics  by  the  masses.  Thus  he  recites  how  at  Skoone,  as 
the  destruction  of  the  Abbey  was  going  forward, 

"  A  poore  aged  matron,  seeing  the  flamme  of  fire  ascending  and  perceav- 
ing  manie  offended  [that  is  the  lords  and  Knox's  friends  who  had  dis- 
suaded], said  in  sober  maner,  'Now  I  see  God's  judgements  are  just,  and 
no  man  is  able  to  save  (alluding  to  Knox)  when  He  will  punishe.  According 
to  my  remembrance  this  place  hath  beene  nothing  elles  but  a  denne  of 
whoormongcrs.  It  is  almost  incredible  to  beleevehow  manie  wives  have 
beene  defyled,  and  virgins  deflowred,  by  these  filthie  beasts  which  have 
bcene  fostered  in  this  denne,  but  speciallie  by  that  wicked  man,  the  bishop. 
If  all  men  knew  as  muche  as  I,  they  would  praise  God,  and  no  man  would 
be  offended."! 


""Row's  History  of  Kirk  of  Scotland,  p.  12. 
tCalderwood's  History,  Vol.  I.,  p.  472. 
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So  in  the  case  of  the  destruction  at  Perth.     The  riot  grew  out 

of  the  circumstance,  that,  as  after  Knox's  sermon  against  idolatry 

a  priest  undertook   in   contempt  to  celebrate  mass,  a  boy  who 

stood  near  the  altar  cried  out  against  it;  then,  as  Calderwood 

proceeds  to  narrate — 

"  The  preest  gave  the  boy  a  groat  blow  ;  the  boy  in  great  anger  taketh 
up  a  8tone,  and  throwing  it  at  the  preest,  hitt  the  tabernacle,  and  brake 
doun  an  image.  Iminediatlie  after,  the  whole  multitude  cast  stones,  and 
dispatched  the  tabernacle  and  other  monuments  of  idolatrie,  before  the 
tenth  man  within  the  toun  was  advertised  of  it.  When  the  noise  of  this 
went  through  the  toun,  a  great  multitude,  not  of  gentlemen  or  zealous  pro- 
fessours,  but  of  rascalls  and  the  inferiour  sortof  people,  assembled  to  that 
church.  When  they  found  that  nothing  was  further  to  be  done  there, 
they  runne  without  deliberatioun  to  the  Grey  and  Blacke  friers.  .... 
The  spoile  was  [)ermitted  to  the  poore.  The  preachers  had  before  threat- 
ned  all  men  that  for  covetousnesse"  sake  sould  putt  their  hand  to  suche 

reformatioun Men's  consciences  were  }*o  beaten  with  the  Word,  that 

they  had  no  respect  to  their  own  particular«^rofite."* 

To  the  same  purpose  is  Knox's  own  account  (Knox  Hist,  of 
Ref.  in  Scotland,  Vol.  I.,  p.  318-19)  of  his  arrival  in  Scotland 
and  his  relation  to  the  Perth  or  Sanct  Johnstown  affair: 

"  The  secound  of  Maij,  1559,  arryved  Johne  Knox  from  France,  who 
ludgeing  two  nychtis  onlie  in  Edinburgh,  hearing  the  day  appointed  to  his 
brethren  (to  appear  before  rhe  Queen)  re{)ared  to  Dundee,  whare  heearn- 
estlie  requyred  thanie,  *That  he  myght  be  permitted  to  assist  his  brethrein, 
and  to  gevcconfessioun  of  his  faith  with  thame;  'w^hich  granted  to  him,  he 
departed  to  SanctJohnestoun  with  thame;  whare  he  began  toexhorte,  ac- 
cording to  the  grace  given  unto  him The  Lard  of  Dun,  curaing  to 

8anet  dohnestoun,  expounded  the  caise  evin  as  it  was  (the  Queen's  order 
to 'put  the  preachers  to  the  horn,  prohibiting  all  men  to  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  them '),  whi(!he  understand,  the  multitud  was  so  enflammed,  that 
neythcr  could  the  exhortatioun  of  the  prearheare,  nor  the  commandiment  of 
the  magixtraf,  stay  thame  from  distroying  the  places  of  idolatrie.'" 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Knox  had  any 
further  responsibility  for  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries  and 
other  ecclesiastical  property  than  have  the  public  men  immedi- 
ately concerned  for  the  destruction  of  property  by  infuriated 
mobs,  which  so  often  occurs  even  in  the  most  enlightened  and 
loyal  States  of  what  is  claimed  to  be  "the  best  government  the 


♦Caldcrwood's  History,  Vol.  I.,  p.  441-42. 
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world  ever  saw."  And  even  assuming  that  it  was  his  powerful 
appeals  that  excited  the  multitude,  ijkwas  not  unnatural  that 
even  a  moderate  and  amiable  man,  un«r  the  sentence  of  death 
passed  upon  him  by  tyrants  in  contempt  of  all  law,  and  speaking 
on  the  question  of  life  or  death  to  himself,  should  speak  a  little 
violently. 

The  historians  and  critics  hostile  to  Knox,  however,  are  wont 
to  assail  both  him  and  his  co-laborers  in  the  ministry  at  a  point 
further  back,  and  to  ring  the  charges  upon  the  incongruity  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  of  peace  making  use  of  his  sacred  position 
for  assailing  the  political  men  and  measures  of  the  time  at  all. 
The  obvious  fallacy  underlying  this  criticism  is  its  anachronism 
in  applying  to  the  men  of  a  revolutionary  age,  struggling  against 
a  despotism  that  recognised  no  such  rights  as  either  civil  liberty 
or  liberty  of  conscience,  the  measure  of  conduct  proper  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  ministry  in  the  19th  century,  under  constitutional 
governments. 

Mr.  Froude  suggests  with  excellent  judgment  and  discrimina- 
tion— 

"  The  power  of  passing  censure  upon  the  conduct  of  public  men  in 
the  name  of  right  and  wrong  is  onc-s^vliich  in  one  form  or  other  has 
existed  and  ought  to  exist  in  every  well  ordered  community ;  and  the 
pulpit  critiques  of  the  age  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  case,  since 
there  was  no  press,  as  now,  to  canvass  proceedings  of  the  Parliament 
and  the  government."* 

And  Dr.  McCric,  before  him,  had  made,  with  still  more  point, 

a  like  suggestion : 

"The  pulpit  was  in  fact  the  only  organ  by  which  public  opinion  was 
or  could  be  expressed ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  the  only  as- 
semblies in  the  nation  which  possessed  anything  that  was  entitled  to 
the  name  of  liberty  or  independence.  Parliament  had  its  business  pre- 
pared to  its  hand  and  laid  before  it  in  the  sliape  of  acts,  which  required 
only  its  assent.  Discussions  and  freedom  of  speech  were  unknown  in 
its  meetings.  The  courts  of  justice  were  dependent  on  the  will  of  the 
sovereign,  and  frequently  had  their  proceedings  dictated  by  letters  and 
messengers  from  the  throne.  It  was  the  preachers  who  first  taught 
the  people  to  express  an  opinion;  and  the  assemblies  of  the  Church 
set  the  earliest  examples  of  a  regular  and  firm  opposition  to  the  arbi- 

*Froude's  History  of  England,  chap.  29- 
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trary  and  unconstitutional  measures  of  the  court.  This  is  a  fact  which 
has  been  overlooked  by  most  modern  writers,  who  instead  of  presenting 
accurate  and  liberal  views  of  the  state  of  society  at  that  period,  have 
too  often  amused  their  readers  by  pointing  sarcasm  or  turning  elegant 
periods  on  the  arrogant  pretensions  and  dangerous  encroachments  of 
a  Presbyterian  hierarchy."* 

This  statement  of  the  c^se  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  said  on 
this  point. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  first  movements  of  John  Knox  as  a  Scot- 
tish Reformer.  There  is  nothing  in  his  conduct  at  the  opening  of 
his  career  which,  when  properly  considered,  militates  with  the  view 
of  his  spirit  and  conduct  as  an  earnest  but  moderate  Christian 
minister  when  laboring  under  the  auspices  of  Edward  VI.  as  a 
Reformer  in  England.  Nor  if  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
views  of  a  reformation  of  religion  upon  which  he  proceeded,  will 
there  be  found  any  evidence  of  want  of  moderation  in  the  meas- 
ures which  he  proposed  to  execute. 

In  his  letter  of  exhortation  to  England,  January  1*2,  1559, 
Knox  developes  the  germinal  principles  of  his  scheme  of  Refor- 
mation. After  declaring  that  Popish  priests  should  not  be  allowed 
to  direct  the  flock,  that  a  plurality  of  benefices  to  one  man  should 
not  be  permitted,  but  the  pastoral  charges  be  given  each  to  a 
single  minister  who  shall  be  required  to  discharge  fully  the  office 
of  preaching  Christ  crucified,  he  proceeds  to  say — 

'^  Lett  none  that  be  appointed  to  labour  in  Christ's  vineyarde  be  entan- 
gled with  civil  affaires,  and  as  yee  call  them  the  affaires  of  the  rcalme.  .  J  . 
For,  as  tuiching  their  yeerelie  oomming  to  Parliament  for  maters  of 
religioun,  it  sail  be  superfluous  and  vaine,  if  God's  true  religioun  be  once 
80  established,  that  after  it  never  be  called  in  controversie.  ...  So  that 
the  ministers,  albeit  they  lacke  the  glorious  title  of  lords,  and  the  divelish 
pompe  which  before  appeared  in  proud  prelats,yitt  must  they  be  so  stout 
and  bold,  in  God's  cause,  that  if  the  king  himself  would  usurpe  anie  other 
authoritie  in  God's  religioun  than  becometh  a  member  of  Christ's  bodie, 
that  first  he  be  admonished  according  to  God's  Word,  and  after,  if  he 
contemne  the  same,  be  subject  to  the  yoke  of  discipline.  .  .  .  Now  last, 
for  the  preservatioun  of  religioun,  it  is  most  expiedient  that  schooles  be 
universallie  erected  in  citeis  and  all  cheefe  touns,  the  oversight  where- 
of to  be  committed  to  the  magistrats  and  godlie  learned  men,  that  of  the 


*MoCrie's  l^ife  of  Melville,  Vol.  I.,  p.  213. 
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youth,  godlie  instructed  among  them,  a  seede  may  be  reserved  and  con- 
tinued, for  the  profite  of  Christ's  kirk  in  all  ages^"* 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  germinal  ideas  of  Knox's  programme 
of  reformation,  which  will  be  found  to  be  the  key  to  all  his  sub- 
sequent "conflicts  in  Scotland — an  unsecularised  ministry  of  one 
order  only  preagjiing  Christ  crucified,  a  spiritual  free  Church 
under  Christ  as  its  only  Head,  and  education  for  not  only  the 
masses  of  the  people,  but  education  of  the  higher  order,  to  secure 
an  intelligent  ministry.  This  last,  if  anything  could  be  called 
such,  may  be  termed  "eJohn  Knox's  hobby."  And  to  his  brave 
struggles  and  labors  in  that  behalf,  under  God,  has  Scotland  been 
indebted  for  the  singular  intelligence  and  intellectual  superiority 
both  of  her  people  and  her  ministry  for  three  "hundred  years  past. 

The  limits  of  a  single  article  are  too  restricted  to  allow  us  to 
follow  the  reform  through  the  subsequent  twelve  years  of  his 
labors  in  Scotland,  and  prove  that,  in  every  important  battle  waged 
by  him,  it  may  be  shown  that  his  unyielding  sternness  and  unspar- 
ing blows  came  not  so  much  from  any  harshness  or  lack  of  calm- 
ness and  moderation  in  the  spirit  of  the  man,  but  rather  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  issues  involved  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  danger  which  continaally  surrounded  him  and  the 
cause  which  he  I'cpresented.  These  rendered  it  imperative  upon 
him  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  battle  for  life  or  death.  Referring 
now  briefly  to  some  of  the  more  prominent  causes  of  conflict  in 
the  attempt  to  carry  out  Knox's  programme,  it  will  be  found  that 
these  may  be  comprehended  under  three  general  items :  his 
struggles  against  the  insincere  and  treacherous  barons  as  soon  as 
they  found  that  he  could  not  be  used  for  their  ends;  his  struggles 
with  the  remnants  of  the  partially  destroyed  prelacy  of  Scotland  ; 
and  his  struggles  against  the  usurpations  of  the  crown. 

It  has  been  alread}^  intimated  that  the  great  peril  to  the  Refor- 
mation in  Scotland  was  the  scramble  for  the  spoils  of  the  old 
Church,  a  prize  so  great  as  to  cover  one-half  or  more  of  all  the 
property  of  the  kingdom.  Knox  perceived  at  a  glance  on  his 
arrival  that  the  Church,  though  purged  of  her  idolatry,  was  at 
the  same  time  to  be  stripped  of  her  possessions  and  turned  a  bcg- 

Calderwood's  History,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  429,430. 
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gar  into  the  streets.  True,  the  cause  of  Christ  may,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  trust  securely  to  the  enlightened  faith  and 
piety  of  Christ's  people  for  support,  when  that  piety  has  become 
properly  enlightened,  and  has  a  far  richer  fund  in  the  liberality 
of  its  earnest  members  who  consecrate  themselves  and  their  posses- 
sions to  the  Master's  service,  than  in  the  coifers  of  the  State  or 
rich  endowments.  But  at  that  period  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  oblation  had  not  yet  been  developed.  Knox  and  his 
compeers  had  not  yet  seen  that  great  truth.  And  what  wonder 
when  so  large  a  portion  of  Christian  Scotland  does  not  yet  see 
this  truth  in  all  its  fulness? 

He  therefore  at  once  set  up  the  claim,  to  the  disgust  of  many 
even  of  the  Lords  of  Congregation,  that  the  estates  and  revenues 
of  the  Church,  having  been  consecrated  originally  to  religious 
purposes,  should  now  be  applied,  in  conformity  with  their  sacred 
character,  to  the  purposes  of  the  Reformed  Church,  for  the  sus- 
tentation  of  the  ministry,  the  feeding  of  the  poor,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  education  of  the  people.  Therefore  in  the  First  Book 
of  Discipline — the  first  Reformed  Church  constitution— provision 
is  made  for  dividing  the  Church  patrimony  in  accordance  with 
the  general  purposes  for  which  it  had  originally  been  given,  to 
be  distributed  under  the  direction  of  deacons,  into  three  portions: 
one  for  the  support  of  preachers  of  the  gospel  among  the  people; 
one  for  the  ])oor;  and  one  for  the  support  of  schools  for  the 
Church  and  kingdom.  Maitland  truly  represented  a  large  nuin-' 
ber  of  the  barons  in  pronouncing,  from  the  first,  the  whole  revenue 
"•a  devout  imagination."  Knox  found  to  his  sorrow  and  surprise 
that  barons  might  be  zealous  for  religion  without  being  themselves 
religious;  or  though  they  may  have  professed  and  thought  them- 
selves religious,  yet  their  religion  was  no  bar  to  their  selfishness 
and  greed.  His  experience  at  that  early  day  was  the  experience 
of  man}'  a  mistaken  servant  of  God  since,  who  has  imagined  that 
true  religion  may  be  promoted  by  alliance  with  kings  or  presi- 
dents, lords  or  senators,  parliaments  or  congresses.  He  was 
never  allowed  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  the  First  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline by  reason  of  the  greed  of  these  reforming  barons;  and 
even  for  so  much  as  was  gained,  he  was  obliged  to  be  in  perpetual 
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conflict  with  the  treacherous  leaders  of  the  state  and  fight  his 
way  foot  by  foot. 

John  Cunningham's  History,  page  356,  with  equal  force  and 
beauty  remarks  of  the  First  Book  of  Discipline: 

"No  document  could  possibly  throw  more  light  upon  the  opinion  of 
the  Reformers.  It  is  in  fact  the  plan  of  the  temple  which  they  designed 
to  rear.  If  in  anything  in  our  Church  as  it  now  stands  diflfers  from  '  The 
Book  of  Discipline' — if  it  has  not  the  breadth  of  foundation,  or  length  of 
pinnacle,  or  richness  of  ornament  there  indicated,  it  is  because  the  after 
execution  has  fallen  short  of  the  original  plan — it  is  because  the  builders 
who  raised  the  fabric  had  not  the  same  views  as  the  architects  who 
designed  it." 

It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  Knox  denounced  "in  the 
vernacular"  this  greed  of  the  secular  leaders ;  .yet  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  the  villainy  of  treacherous  Judases  is  so  astound- 
ing that  if  an  honest  man  endeavors  to  characterise  it  even  in 
the  most  moderate  terms,  he  seems  to  the  world  at  large,  unac- 
quainted with  the  facts,  to  speak  in  a  harsh  spirit  and  to  be 
pouring  forth  the  mere  vituperation  of  passion. 

Knox's  own  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  his  "First 
Book  of  Discipline"  accepted  by  the  lords  is  indeed  given  in  not 
very  mellifluous  terms.  After  relating  how,  at  the  request  of  the 
nobility,  he  himself  and  five  other  ministers  prepared  the  Book, 
he  proceeds : 

"Which  thei  did  and  presented  to  the  nobilitie,  who  did  peruse  it  many 
days.  Some  approved  it,  and  willed  the  saym  have  bene  sett  furth  be  a 
law.  Otheris,  perceaving  their  carnall  libertie  and  worldlie  commoditie 
somewhat  to  be  impaired  thairby  grudged,  insomuche  that  the  name  of 
the  Booke  of  Discipline  became  odious  unto  thame.  Everie  thing  that 
repugned  to  their  corrupt  aflfectionis,  was  termed  in  thair  mockage  '  devote 
imaginationis.'  The  caus  we  have  bcfoir  declaired;  some  had  greadelie 
gripped  to  the  possessionis  of  the  kirk;  and  otheris  thought  thei  wald  nott 
lack  thair  part  of  Christis  coat;  yea,  and  that  befoir  that  over  he  was 
hanged,  as  by  the  Preachearis  thei  war  oft  rebuked.  The  cheaf  great 
man  that  had  professed  Christ  Jesus  and  refuissed  to  subscrive  the  Book 
of  Discipline  was  the  Lord  Erskyn ;  and  no  wonder,  for  he  besydis  that 
he  has  a  verray  elesabell  to  his  wyfFe,  yf  the  poore,  the  schooles,  and  the 
ministerie  of  the  kirk  had  their  awin,  his  keching  (kitchen)  waldjacktwo 
parttis  and  more,  of  that  whiche  he  injustlie  now^  possesses.  Assiiredlye 
some  of  u§  have  woundered  how  men  that  professe  godlynes  could  of  so 
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long  con tinewance  hear  the  threatnyngis  of  God  against  theavis  and  against 
thair  housses,  and  knowing  thame  aelfis  guyltie  in  suche  thingis,  as  war 
openlie  rebucked,  and  that  thei  never  had  remorse  of  conscience,  neather 
yitt  intended  to  restore  any  thingis  of  v  that,  whiche  long  thei  had  stollen 
and  reft.  Thair  was  none  within  the  Realme  more  unmercyfull  to  the 
poore  ministeris  then  war  thei  whiche  had  greatest  rentis  of  the  churcheSi 
But  in  that  we  have  perceaved  the  old  proverbe  to  be  true — '  Nothing  can 
suflBce  a  wreche  ;'  and  agane,  '  The  bellie  hes  none  earis !'  n^itt  the  same 
Book  of  Discipline  was  subscrived  by  a  greate  parte  of  the  Nobilitiej 
to  witt,  the  Duckis  Grace,  the  Erie  of  Arrane,'"  etc.* 

In  a  subsequent  portion*  of  his  History,  referring  to  the  noisera- 
ble  compromise  to  which  the  Assembly  had  to  submit,  viz.,  to 
allow  the  Queen  and  the  avaricious  nobles  two-thirds  of  the 
Church  revenues,  leaving  one-third  only  to  the  support  of  the 
Church,  and  that  transferred  with  conditions  and  restrictions,  he 
remarks,  with  still  more  sharpness,  "The  first  two  parts  are 
freely  given  to  the  devil,  and  the  third  must  be  divided  between 
God  and  the  devil :  and  the  devil  will  soon  get  three  parts  of  the 
third.''  Nor  was  he  without  grounds  for  such  anticipation,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  what  subsequently  became  matter  of  grave 
historical  record.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  Earl  of  Cagsilis  was 
negotiating  with  the  Abbot  of  Glenluce  for  the  feu  of  his  Abbey 
(for  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  had  generously  agreed  to 
leave  incumbents  in  possession  of  their  estates  during  life),  when, 
pending  negotiations,  the  Abbot  died.  The  Earl  bribed  a  monk 
to  forge  the  necessary  papers  for  the  dead  Abbot.  He  then  em- 
ployed one  of  his  retainers  to  assassinate  the  monk  lest  he  should 
reveal  the^orgery — on  the  principle  that  "dead  men  tell  no 
tales" — and  then,  last  of  all,  caused  his  uncle  to  hang  the  retainer 
lest  he  should  reveal  the  murder !  Moreover,  this  Earl,  when 
another  Abbot  refused  to  recognise  a  contract  with  the  preceding 
not  ratified  by  the  crown  at  the  time  of  his  assassination,  roasted 
the  recreant  Abbot  before  a  slow  fire  until  he  was  induced  to 
ratify  the  papers  giving  the  Earl  the  feu  of  the  abbey,  though 
with  a  hand  that  could  scarcely  hold  the  pen.  This  Abbot 
brought  his  complaint  before  the  Council :  but  the  Earl  was  too 
powerful  to  be  punished,  and  the  matter  was  compromised  by  a 
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small  pension  paid  by  the  noble  tormentor  to  his  victim,  who  was 
a  cripple  through  life  from  the  roasting. 

Supely  the  man  called  to  stand  in  his  lot,  defending  the  Church 
of  God  from  such  robbers,  and  rebuking  sin  in  high  places  and 
low  places  in  such  a  generation,  should  not  be  expected  to  mince 
words,  to  act  with  gentleness  and  contrive  smooth  and  glossy 
compromises !  The  meekest  and  holiest  of  men  must  have  become 
in  such  circumstances  a  man  of  war.  And  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  these  conflicts  were  not  with  the  minions  of  Popery, 
but  with  men  who  were  pretending  to  act  with  them  as  reformers 
of  Popery,  it  must  magnify  one's  conceptions  of  the  marvellous 
courage  of  the  man. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  however,  that  Knox  betrayed  the  same 
harshness  of  spirit  in  his  ecclesiastical  controversies  as  well  where 
the  issue  was  not  between  him  as  an  honest  man  and  faithful 
servant  of  the  Church  and  a  den  of  thieves,  but  between  one 
form  of  church  government  and  another.  But  a  little  examina- 
tion of  the  question  will  show  that  really  the  issues,  as  between 
Presbytery  and  Prelacy  intrinsically,  were  hardly  involved  at  all 
in  the  conflict  between  Knox  and  the  secular  Prelates  in  Scot- 
land. It  was  chiefly  because  these  nominal  Prelates  furnished 
the  opportunity  to  the  avaricious  barons  to  carry  on  their 
stealings,  and  set  before  the  Popish  court  an  open  door  to  enter 
and  practise  its  strategies  against  the  Reformed  Church,  that 
Knox  and  his  friends  had  constant  occasion  for  strife  with  them. 

It  has  been  already  intimated  that  at  the  overthrow  of  Popery 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  partly  perhaps  from  generosity, 
but  also  for  political  reasons,  agreed  not  to  disturb  the  incum- 
bents of  prelatical  and  other  benefices  during  the  lifetime  of  those 
then  in  possession,  while  at  the  same  time  prelacy  was  set  aside 
and  presbytery  established  in  1560,  so  far  as  concerned  spiritual 
jurisdiction.  Neither  by  the  General  Assembly  nor  the  masses 
of  the  people  was  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prelates  recognised 
thereafter  in  the  Church.  But  for  political  reasons,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  ecclesiastical  branch  of  the  Parliament,  the  sees  seem 
to  have  remained  undisturbed.  The  explanation  of  this  anomaly 
of  establishing   Protestantism    in  1560,  and  yet  leaving  the  old 
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spiritual  estate  as  it  existed  under  tlie  Papacy  still  existing  as  one 
of  tlie  estates  of  the  realm,  and  in  possession  of  a  large  part  of  the 
lan(d  of  the  country,  is  to  be  found  in  the  indisposition  of  the  Scotch 
to  political  changes  and  revolutions.     The  argument  would  be — 
Is  it  wise  to  let  the  spiritual  estate  come  to  nought,  which  hereto- 
fore has  been  the  first  estate   in  the  realm?     Shall  none  but 
barons  and  burgesses  hereafter  sit  in  Parliament  ?     Shall  the 
checks  and  balances  of  the  constitution  be  destroyed?     Will  the 
throne  and  the  aristocracy  be  safe  against  this  rising  power  of  the 
bfurghs  without  the  aid  of  the  clergy?     What  will  become  of  the 
College  of  Justice  if  its  eight  ecclesiastical  senators  are  taken 
away?     So  even  though   the  thieving  barons  pounce  upon  the 
Church's  estates,  yet  some  way  must  be  contrived  to  preserve  at 
least  the  shadow  of  incumbency  by  ecclesiastics  to  fill  the  needful 
places  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Judiciary.     Here,  therefore,  in 
the  political   necessities  of  the  case,  and  not  from  any  zeal  for 
Episcopacy,  are  we  to  look  for  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
side  by  side  with  Presbytery  established  are  found  Popish  bishops 
in  possession  of  their  secular  rights  and  dignities  as  appointees 
of  the  Pope,  while  all  spiritual  functions  were  taken  away  from  . 
them  and  all  authority  and  exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Church 
was  forbidden  them.    Superficial  Episcopal  writers  have  made  use 
of  this  singular  arrangement,  as  they  have  also  of  the  arrange- 
ment for  superintendents  in  the  "First  Book  of  Discipline,"  to 
show  that  the  succession  of  the  episcopal  line  was  not  broken, 
and  that  the  ideas  of  Knox  were  somewhat  prelatical.     It  was 
beyond  doubt  an  unwise  experiment  for  the  Scottish  Reformers. 
Taking  advantage  of  it,  the  court  and  the  avaricious  nobles  sought 
to  make  a  permanent  right  out  of  what  was  at  first  a  mere  tem- 
porary concession.     The   court  resisted   the  abolition   of  these 
mere  political  sees,  because  they  counted  just  so  many  more  votes 
for  the  court  party  in  Parliament;  the  greedy  barons,  because  it 
opened  to  them  an  opportunity  of  pocketing  part  of  the  revenues 
as  a  fee  for  protecting  the  bishops  in  them.      Hence  the  singular 
anomaly  of  bishops  without  authority  to  exercise  any  of  the  func- 
tions which  pertain  to  the  bishop's  office  in  the  Church.     Epis- 
copacy is  welcome  to  whatever  advantage  may  accrue  to  the 
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argument  in  favor  of  Prelacy  from  the  existence  in  Scotland  of 
bishops,  who,  instead  of  watching  over  flocks  "over  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  made  them  overseers,"  had  no  function  but  to  vote 
with  the  court  party  in  Parliament  and  perpetuate  the  title  by 
''apostolic  succession"  to  certain  revenues  for  greedy  nobles  to 
prey  upon.  And  this  fact  that  the  sees  with  their  revenues  were 
not  abolished,  though  every  sort  of  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
authority  was  taken  away,  is  just  all  that  can  be  claimed.  It  is 
the  sheerest  nonsense  to  say  that  the  three  classes  of  ministers 
provided  for  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline — superintendents, 
local  pastors,  and  readers — was  a  conformity  to  Episcopacy,  when 
the  Book  itself  shows  that  the  superintendent  had  none  of  the 
functions  pertaining  to  a  prelate,  except  those  common  to  a  bishop 
and  an  evangelist.  Nor  was  the  reason  for  the  appointment  of 
superintendents  any  other  than  simply  the  emergency  of  a  Church 
without  a  sufficient  number  of  ministers,  which  was  therefore 
obliged  to  improvise  readers,  lay  exhorters,  under  the  oversight 
of  superintending  evangelists.  To  appoint  superintendents  and 
to  give  authority  to  them  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  appoint  Scrip- 
ture readers  under  the  direction  of  the  evangelists  on  the  other, 
was  at  the  greatest  possible  remove  from  Prelacy.  For  the  First 
Book  of  Discipline,  under  the  head  of  Superintendents,  expressly 
declares — 

"  We  consider  that  if  the  ministers  should  be  appointed  to  several  places 
there  to  make  their  residence,  that  then  the  greatest  part  of  the  realm 
should  be  destitute  of  all  doctrine:  and  therefore  we  have  thoup:;ht  it  a 
thiiij^  most  expedient  for  this  time,  that  from  the  whole  number  of  <ii;odly 
men  be  selected  ten  or  twelve  to  whom  charge  should  be  driven  to  plant  and 
erect  kirks,  to  set  in  order  and  appoint  ministers." 

It  was  not,  however,  the  fault  of  Knox  and  his  co-reformers 
that  this  anomaly  of  bishops,  having  no  spiritual  functions,  was 
allowed  in  Scotland.  They  seem  indeed  to  have  submitted  in 
silence  to  the  arrangement  of  the  politicians,  at  first,  so  far  as  to 
allow  the  bishops  then  in  office  to  enjoy  their  revenues  during  life, 
and  indeed  some  of  these  bishops  joined  them  as  ministers  in  the 
General  Assembly.  But  when  in  the  course  of  time  the  sees 
became  vacant  by  death,  and  the  prospect  was  that  the  spiritual 
branch  of  the   legislature  should  become  extinct  and  the  court 
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lose  one  of  its  powerful  auxiliaries,  there  was  evinced  a  deter- 
mination to  fill  these  vacancies.  This  of  course  was  opposed  by 
the  Church,  which  was  now  organised  and  established  as  Presby- 
terian. The  attempt  to  revive  Episcopacy  by  the  court  was  re- 
garded as  a  virtual  subversion  of  the  spiritual  powers  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  and  Knox  and  his  co-workers  were  obliged 
to  take  firm  ground.  It  was  a  battle  for  life,  and  indeed  was 
the  beginning  of  the  grand  struggle  between  Presbytery  and 
Prelacy,  which  continued  with  various  success  for  the  next  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years. 

When  the  Parliament  at  Stirling  in  1571,  in  spite  of  the 
General  Assembly,  appointed  bishops  to  the  vacant  sees,  Knox 
and  his  friends  declared  they  would  die  rather  than  'submit  to 
such  an  exercise  of  the  secular  power  in  the  Church  and  such  an 
invasion  of  her  liberties.  And  when  the  compromise  was  pro- 
posed at  the  Convention  of  Leith  in  1572,  that  political  bishops 
should  be  appointed  to  hold  these  secular  sees  only  until  the 
king's  majority,  as  before  the  Reformation — that  these  dignities 
should  be  conferred  on  ministers  only,  that  these  bishops 
should  be  subject  to  the  General  Assembly  in  spiritual  matters 
and  to  the  king  in  temporals — though  Erskine  of  Dun  fell  into 
the  trap  thus  set  by  Lennox,  Mar,  and  Regent  Morton — Knox, 
now  broken  down  age  and  infirmity,  exerted  all  his  remaining 
strength  to  extinguish  this  germ  of  Episcopacy  thus  attempted  to 
be  planted  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  under  the 
deceitful  plea  of  preserving  unity.  Both  in  his  private  corres- 
pondence, in  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  a  public  letter,  with 
jbfs  characteristic  firmness  and  courage  he  exposed  this  fraud  of 
political  bishops  without  pastoral  office.  The  result  was  that  the 
people  derided  them  as  "Tulchan  Bishops" — stuff"ed  calves,  to 
deceive  the  cow  and  induce  her  to  letdown  her  milk  freely.  The 
true  ministers  refused  to  accept  the  oflfice,  and  the  Assembly — 
even  though  these  "  Tulchan  Bishops"  were  subjected  to  the 
power  of  its  superintendents  and  had  not  the  sole  power  of  ordi- 
nation and  jurisdiction  over  a  whole  diocese  as  prelates — never 
recognised  the  arrangement  beyond  merely  the  registration  of 
he  act,  nor  ceased  to  contend  against  it  till  the  very  shadow  as 
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well  as  the  power  was  removed.  Still  this  stratagem  afterwards 
furnished  the  enemies  of  Presbytery  a  pou  sto  for  their  machina- 
tions, and  put  such  creatures  as  Boyd,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
into  position  to  vex  the  Church. 

That  Knox  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
Prelacy  is  contrary  to  the  order  which  Christ  established  in  his 
Church,  is  evident  enough  from  the  fact  that  he  had  refused  a 
bishopric  in  England  when  not  only  it  was  pressed  upon  him,  but 
when  he  was  seriously  called  to  account  for  refusing  it.  Still  in 
England  he  worked  as  a  reformer  in  perfect  harmony  with  pre- 
lates. That  he  warred  against  and  would  make  no  compromise 
with  Prelacy  in  Scotland  implies  no  change  of  his  views  or  of  his 
catholic  spirit  after  leaving  England.  For  the  issues  in  Scotland 
were  not  at  all  the  intrinsic  merits  of  Episcopacy  as  against  Pres- 
bytery, but  whether  he  would  consent  to  the  continuance  of  a 
political  agency  outside  the  Church  which  had  been  established 
to  serve  as  an  instrumentality  to  the  crown  and  the  nobles  to 
plunder  the  Church's  revenues  and  endanger  the  liberties  of 
Presbyterianism. 

But  the  contests  of  Knox  with  the  royal  authority,  particularly 
with  the  famous  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  have  furnished  the  chief 
ground  for  the  indictment  brought  against  him  of  harshness  and 
narrowness,  yea,  even  of  savage  ferocity.  There  is  no  space  here 
to  go  into  that  large  subject  which  has  furnished  material  for 
hundreds  of  poets,  romance  writers,  sentimental  historians,  and 
an ti -Presbyterian  essay  writers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousand 
eloquent  effusions  of  debating  society  orators.  That  Knox  in  all 
thie  conflict  spoke  and  wrote  harshly  is  freely  admitted.  The 
Fourth  Book  of  his  own  Histqry  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland 
furnishes  abundant  evidence  that  with  a  very  rough  hand  he  was 
wont  to  tear  oif  the  masks  of  the  traitors  who  disgraced  the 
Protestant  religion  which  they  professed  by  their  plunderings, 
their  conspiracies,  their  feuds,  and  their  assassinations. 

Cunningham,*  while  conceding  to  Knox  qualities  seldom  found 
in  such  stormy  periods  of  civil  convulsion — describing  him  a,s 

*Church  History  of  Scotland,  pages  406-7. 
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unselfish,  sincere,  consistent,  unswerving,  and  firm  amid  continual 
vicissitudes ;  with  hands  clean  of  bribes  and  never  enriched  by 
the.  spoils — yet  condemns  him  as  guilty  of  coarse,  virulent,  and 
dictatorial  conduct  towards  persons  whose  position  commanded 
respect ;  of  a  fanatical  fierceness  towards  Mary  and  her  mother 
simply  because  they  were  Papists ;/  and  a  cruelty  which  pursued 
them  through  life  with  a  rancor  rooted  in  religion.  But  that  his 
rough  denunciations  of  the  queen  did  not  come  from  his  hatred 
of  her  as  a  Papist  simply,  but  his  hatred  of  her  treachery  and 
her  despotic  notions,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  he  dealt  with 
the  Protestant  nobles  just  as  roughly  when  they  exhibited  treach- 
ery and  hypocrisy.  Witness  his  account  of  what  the  preachers 
(no  doubt  meaning  himself)  uttered  in  the  way  of  denunciation 
of  the  nobles  in  the  winter  of  1562  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  view 
of  the  recent  death  of  the  Earl  Huntley  in  a  fray,  whose  death 
Mary  is  said  to  have  regretted,  even  though  brought  about  by 
her  own  partisans :  . 

"The  winter  after  the  death  of  the  Erie  Huntley  the  Court  remaned 
for  the  maist  part  in  Edinburgh.  The  preacheouris  war  wondrous  vehe- 
ment in  reprehension  of  all  manner  of  vice  which  then  began  to  abound, 
and  especially  avarice,  oppression  of  the  poor,  excess,  ryotouse  chear, 
!)ankettin<:,  immoderat  dansing,  and  hurdome,  that  thairof  ensues. 
Whairat  the  Courteouris  began  to  storme  and  began  to  pyck  querrallis 
against  the  preacheouris,  alledging  that  all  their  preaching  was  turned  to 
raylling.  Whairunto  one  of  them  [no  doubt  Knox  himself]  gave  answer 
as  followeth :  'It  cutnis  to  our  earis  that  we  are  called  raillaris,  whairof 
albeit  we  wonder,  yitt  we  are  not  eschamed,  seeing  that  the  most  worthie 
servandis  of  God  that  befoir  us  have  travailled  in  this  vocation  have  so 
been  steiled.  But  unto  you  do  I  say,  that  the  same  God  who  from  the  be- 
gynning  has  punished  the  contempt  of  his  word,  and  hes  poured  furth 
his  vengeance  upon  such  proud  mockeris,  shall  not  spair  you  ;  yea,  he 
shall  not  spair  you  befoir  the  eyes  of  this  same  wicked  generation  for  the 
pleasur  whairof  ye  despyse  all  holesome  admonitionis.  Have  ye  not  sein 
one  greater  than  any  of  you  [meaning  Huntley]  sitting  whair  presentlie 
ye  sitt,  pyck  his  nails  and  pull  down  his  bonnett  over  his  eyes,  when 
idolatrie,  witchcraft,  murther,  oppression,  and  such  vices,  war  rebuked? 
Was  not  his  common  talk.  When  the  knaffis  have  rallied  their  fill,  then 
will  thei  hold  their  peace?  Have  ye  not  heard  it  affirmed  to  his  owin 
face  that  God  should  revenge  that  his  blasphemy  even  in  the  eyes  of  such 
as  war  witnesses  ?  Then  was  the  Erie  Huntley  accused  by  you  as  the 
manteaner  of  idolatrie  and  only  hinderar  of  good  order.     Him  has  God 
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punished  even  according  to  the  threateningis  your  earis  heard  ;  and  by  your 
handis  hath  God  executed  his  judgmentis.  But  what  amendment  in  any 
caise  can  be  espyed  in  you  ?  Idolatrie  was  never  in  greater  rest ;  vertew 
and  vertewouse  men  war  never  in  more  comtempt;  and  vice  was  never 
more  bold  nor  less  feared  punishment.  And  yet  who  guydis  the  queen  and 
court?  Who  but  the  Protestantis?  0  horrible  sclanderaris  of  God,  and 
of  his  holy  evangell.  Better  it  war  in  you  plainelie  to  renounce  Christ 
Jesus  than  thus  to  expone  his  blessed  evangell  to  mockage.  Yf  God  pun- 
ishe  not  you  that  this  same  aige  shall  see  and  behold  your  punishment, 
the  Spirit  of  rychteous  judgment  guideth  me  not.' 

"This  vehemence  provoked  the  hatterent,  not  onlie  of  the  courteouris, 
but  also  of  divers  others  against  the  speaker:  for  such  as  be  in  credyte 
never  lack  flatteraris.  (They  said)  'their  brethren  of  the  court  war 
irreverentlie  handled.  Thei  did  what  they  myght:  such  speaking  would 
cause  them  do  less.'  And  this  was  the  frute  the  preacheris  gathered  of 
their  just  reprehensions.''* 

In  his  roughest  speeches  to  Queen  Mary,  the  Reformer  never 
exceeded  the  plainness  of  this  denunciation  of  the  treacheries  and 
chicanery  of  the  men  of  the  Protestant  party.  It  was  not  only, 
or  even  chiefly,  as  a  Papist  that  Knox  denounced  Queen  Mary ; 
but  because  he  evidently  conceived  her  pretended  convictions  in 
favor  of  Popery  to  be  worn  as  a  cloak  by  her  to  hide  her  schemes 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  liberties  of  Church  and  State. 

The  rudeness  charged  upon  Knox  in  the  case  of  the  Queen 
is  the  more  readily  made  to  appear  more  blameworthy  because  it 
was  harshness  toward  a  fascinating  young  woman,  whom  gallant- 
ry should  have  caused  a  man  of  high  instinct  to  treat  with  cour- 
teous consideration.  But  when  the  woman,  however  fascinating 
personally,  becomes  the  agent  and  representative  of  the  most 
dangerous  despotism,  scheming  again  to  fasten  the  shackles  of 
the  crudest  slavery  upon  a  free  people  who  have  just  broken  the 
shackles;  nay,  of  a  fanatical  despotism,  that  with  power  in  its 
hands,  as  recent  experience  in  England  and  subsequent  expe- 
rience in  France  showed,  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  extirpate 
any  Protestant  people,  it  was  no  time  for  playing  the  courtier. 
Knox  was  obliged  to  speak  and  act  towards  this  seductive  siren 
of  Popery  and  prerogative,  not  as  his  native  gallantry  and  cour- 
tesy would  prompt  him,  but  in  a  style  that  suited  the  people  of 

^•Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation,  Book  IV.,  pp.  361-3. 
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that  day,  and  which  would  enable  them  to  perceive  the  snares 
laid  for  them.  The  selfish  nobles,  under  the  fascinations  of  roy- 
alty having,  in  Knox's  figure,  "received  a  baptism  with  the  holy 
water  of  the  court,"  played  false  to  the  people,  and  thereby  laid 
upon  Knox  almost  the  whole  burden  of  keeping  them  roused  to* 
a  sense  of  their  danger,  which  he  could  do  only  by  the  use  of  a 
language  that  suited  their  taste. 

After  all  that  the  apologists  of  Mary  may  say  in  her  behalf, 
these  facts  seem  established  beyond  question  :  That  she  came 
from  France  to  take  the  crown  of  Scotland  in  1561,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  overthrow  of  Popery  and  the  establishment  of 
Protestantism  by  formal  law  of  the  realm,  and  that  law  heartily 
sustained  by  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and  came  with  delib- 
erate purpose  to  overthrow  the  Reformation.  That  most  impru- 
dently she  obtruded  her  Popery,  and  under  the  guise  of  private 
scruples  of  conscience  sought  to  ensnare  the  nobility  and  with- 
draw them  from  the  support  of  the  Protestant  cause  by  claiming 
their  protection  and  support  in  her  personal  rights  of  conscience 
as  a  Papist;  and  then  into  a  conspiracy  with  her  to  seize  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  property  as  the  patrimony  of  the  crown.  That 
she  introduced  among  a  plain  and  frugal  people  French  courtiers 
and  French  debaucheries  that  filled  all  virtuous  men  with  horrOr 
and  alarm.  That  from  the  very  first  her  insincerity  and  treach- 
ery, and  contempt  for  all  covenant  engagements,  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  people  to  trust  her  even  when  she  may  have 
intended  to  keep  her  promise.  That  in  a  country  which  had 
established  constitutional  liberty  and  rights  of  conscience,  she 
planted  herself  upon  the  monstrous  old  dogma,  of  the  duty  of  the 
subject  to  obey  the  prince  as  the  lord  of  the  conscience.  That 
she  set  at  defiance  all  the  established  proprieties  and  decencies 
of  good  society  in  the  amours  and  debaucheries  of  her  court — 
herself  setting  the  example  of  scandalous  intrigues  and  being  the 
the  occasion  of  murders  and  assassinations  among  rivals  for  her 
attentions,  if  not  accessory  to  them.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add, 
as  might  readily  be  done,  to  this  list  of  the  errors  and  the  crimes 
of  this  woman,  the  fact  that  she  signed,  with  others  of  the  French 
royal  family,  the  decree  for  the  extermination  of  the  French  Pro- 
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testants.  We  had  selected  passages  in  abundant  confirmation  of 
this  general  statement  from  the  contemporary  records  in  the  "Book 
of  the  Universal  Kirk,"  and  from  the  histories  of  Knox,  Row, 
and  Calderwood,  and  the  Autobiography  and  Diary  of* James 
Melville,  but  space  fails  for  further  citations. 

It  may  be  confidently  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  candid  and 
intelligent  men  whether  it  was  not  rather  to  the  honor  than  to 
the  reproach  of  John  Knox,  that  when  the  barons  and  other  po- 
litical leaders  of  the  people  succumbed  to  the  flatteries,  the  fas- 
cinations, and  the  intrigues  of  the  queen,  he  sternly  stood  out 
against  all  the  allurements  whereby  she  sought  to  cast  her  toils 
over  him  also,  and  silence  his  testimony  for  the  truth  of  Christ 
and  the  liberty  of  his  people;  that  he  stood  out  as  a  faithful 
tribune  of  the  people  contending  earnestly  for  the  faith.  That  in 
fulfilling  his  mission  as  a  Reformer,  he  was  stern,  harsh,  and  un- 
compromising, is  to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstances  that  sur- 
rounded him  in  a  great  life-and- death  struggle,  rather  than  to 
any  fierceness  of  nature,  any  fanaticism  in  his  religion.  His 
career  as  an  English  Reformer  shows  that  he  was  neither  fierce 
nor  fanatical.  He  was  indeed  a  man  of  genius,  with  a  ready  wit 
and  a  lively  imagination,  and  his  discourses  and  writing,  sparkle 
everywhere  with  the  flashings  of  his  keen  Damascus  blade.  It 
may  be  shown  indeed — nay,  he  himself  tells  us — that  sometimes 
his  own  brethren  deprecated  his  uncompromising  spirit,  his  bold 
measures,  and  his  unsparing  denunciations  of  villainy  in.  high 
places.  But  what  witness  for  the  truth  ever  fought  and  won  the 
battle  for  liberty  in  any  great  civil  and  religious  convulsion,  who 
had  not  precisely  the  same  experience?  His  very  success  has  come 
from  a  far-sightedness,  a  breadth  of  view,  and  strong  convictions 
that  ordinary  men  cannot  enter  into.  A  large  part,  if  not  a  ma- 
jority, even  of  good  men,  at  such  a  time  are  men  of  feeble  convic- 
tions or  no  convictions  touching  the  great  truths  involved  in  the 
controversy.  Their  timidity,  self-ease,  and  self-interest  take 
upon  them  the  guise  of  zeal  for  "the  peace  of  the  Church."  The 
wily  enemies  of  liberty  and  truth  understand  the  strategy  of  as- 
sailing this  weak  point  of  the  Church  with  the  cry,  "Let  us  have 
peace,"  and  of  sending  away  the  ships  of  the  Greeks,  in  order 
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to  induce  the  voluntary  breaking  down  of  the  impregnable  wall 
and  receiving  within  the  fatal  horse  filled  with  enemies.  Our 
own  recent  civil  and  ecclesiastical  convulsions  have  abundantly 
illustrated,  and  are  still  illustrating,  how  men  of  broader  views 
and  stronger  convictions,  no  matter  how  averse  to  strife,  when 
compelled  to  witness  for  the  truth  and  denounce  its  enemies, 
seem  to  the  men  of  feebler  convictions — and  especially  men  of 
feeble  brain  as  well  as  feeble  convictions — to  be  "troublers  of 
Israel."  And  there  is  a  certain  cast  of  piety  which  prevails 
more  or  less  in  every  generation  which,  forgetting  the  apostle's 
admonition,  "Add  to  your  faith  virtue,"  (dper^v,  manly  energy,)  is 
piping  ever  its  pusillanimous  note  of  "peace,  peace,"  even  when 
*'  the  enemy  are  coming  in  like  a  flood."  We  offer  this  general 
fact  as  sufficient  offset  to  the  showing  that  some  of  Knox's  friends 
deprecated  his  sternness  and  bold  denunciations. 

This  article  has  extended  far  beyond  the  original  purpose  of 
the  author.  But  we  cannot  forbear  citing,  as  the  last  proof  of 
Knox's  true  nobility  of  nature,  the  beautiful  picture  of  him  in 
his  old  age  and  in  bis  death,  from  James  Melville: 

"  Bot  of  all  the  benefits  I  haid  that  yeir  was  the  cuminf];  of  that  maist 
notable  profat  and  apostle  of  our  nation,  Mr.  .Jhone  Knox,  to  St.  Androis. 
*  *  1  hard  him  ther  teache  the  prophecie  of  Daniel  that  simmer  and 
the  wintar  following;.  I  haid  my  pen  and  my  little  book  and  tuk  away 
kIc  thin(i;8  as  I  could  comprehend.  In  the  openini^  upeof  his  text  he  was 
moderate  the  space  of  an  halft  houre  5  but  when  he  enterit  to  application 
he  maad  mo  sa  to  grew  (shudder)  and  tremble  that  I  could  nocht  haid  a 
pen  to  wryt.  *  *  Mr.  Knox  wald  sumtimes  cum  in  and  repose  him  in 
t)ur  colleage  yeard,  and  call  us  scholars  unto  him  and  bless  us,  and  exhort 
us  to  knaw  God  and  his  work  in  our  country,  and  stand  be  the  guid  cause ; 
to  use  our  time  weill  and  lern  the  guid  instructionis  and  follow  the  guid 
example  of  our  maisters.  Our  haill  college,  maisters  and  scholars,  war 
sound  and  /.clus  for  the  guid  cause.  The  uther  twa  colleges  nocht  so.  *  *  * 
I  saw  him  everie  day  of  his  doctrine  go  hulie  and  fear  with  a  furring  of 
martriks  about  his  neck,  as  taff  in  ane  hand,  and  guid  godlie  Richart  Bul- 
lenden  his  servant  balding  upe  the  other  oxtar,  from  the  abbey  to  the 
paroche  kirk  :  and  be  the  said  Richard  and  another  servant  was  lifted  upe 
to  the  pulpit  whar  he  behovit  to  lean  at  his  first  entrie ;  bot  or  he  had 
done  with  his  sermont  he  was  sa  active  and  vigorous  that  he  was  lyk  to 
ding  that  pulpit  in  blads  arid  flye  out  of  it!  Sa  soon  after  his  coming  to 
Edinbruche  he  becam  unable  to  preatche  ;  and  sa  instituting  in  his  room 
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be  the  ordinar  calling  of  the  kirk  and  congregation  Mr.  James  Lansome, 
he  tuk  him  to  his  chamber^  and  most  happilie  and  comfortablie  departed 
this  lyff."* 

The  man  of  whose  last  days  the  memories  of  a  college  student 
were  such  as  these,  could  have  been  stern  and  harsh  only  for  the 
same  reason  that  Elijah  was.  And  indeed  the  life  and  character 
of  John  Knox  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  great 
prophet  reformer  of  Israel. 


ARTICLE  IL 

/       THE   ONE    VISIBLE    CHURCH    AND    THE    MANY 

DENOMINATIONS. 

When  we  speak  of  a  local  church  convening  in  one  place  for 
the  worship  of  God,  there  is  no  danger  of  being  misunderstood. 
When  the  apostle  Paul  declares  that  "the  care  of  all  the 
churches"  re^ts  upon  him,  we  easily  apprehend  his  meaning. 
The  churches  of  Macedonia  or  of  Asia  have  a  distinctness  in  our 
minds  that  requires  no  illustration  to  render  the  terms  more  ex- 
pressive, or  their  signification  more  palpable.  But  when  we 
undertake  to  define  the  Church  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense, 
whether  provincial,  national,  or  universal,  a  difficulty  is  at  once 
experienced  that  demands  for  its  solution  much  thoughtful  con- 
sideration, and  a  careful  analysis.  What  do  we  mean  by  the 
"Church  of  England,"  the  "Methodist  Church,"  or  the  "Lutheran 
Church  ?"  What  exact  idea  is  conveyed  to  our  minds  by  "the 
Church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth?" 
It  is  obvious  that,  in  such  cases,  definition  is  as  difficult  as  it  is 
important.  Its  importance  cannot  be  overestimated.  As  to  the 
task,  its  arduous  nature  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  as  we 
advance  in  the  effort  to  accomplish  it.  Whether  it  is  possible  to 
attain  the  end,  in  any  degree  satisfactory  to  the  conscientious 
reader,  is  the  object  of  the  present  inquiry. 

*Mr.  James  Melville's  Diary,  pp.  26  and  33. 
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The  first  step  we  propose  is  to  ascertain,  a,s  far  as  possible,  the 
relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole.  The  Church  is  certainly  an 
organism,  not  a  mere  concretion.  Its  parts  are  not  like  counties 
delineated  upon  a  map.  Nothing  would  be  easier,  if  such  were 
the  case,  than  to  trace  its  limits  and  lines  of  sub-division.  But 
this  is  plainly  impossible  in  describing  the  Church.  Its  parts 
overlap  one  another,  and  are  interlaced  in  endless  ramifications. 
And  besides,  we  are  aiming  at  a  definition  of  an  organised  object, 
a  complex,  living,  moving,  thinking  body.  The  relation  of  parts, 
in  the  geographical  example,  is  easy  and  simple.  It  is  fearfully 
complicated  in  the  other.  For  we  are  not  considering  the  local 
churches  to  which  allusion  was  first  made.  These  are  evidently 
connected  with  one  another  in  the  simple  relations  of  number 
and  space.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  not  the  ultimate 
result  of  analysis ;  and,  on  the  other,  they  are  not  so  complex  as 
to  defy  definition.  The  chief  difiiculty  is  presented  by  the  vast 
aggregates  they  form  under  various  denominational  designations. 
In  these  bodies,  the  visible  Church  most  obtrusively  manifests 
itself  to  the  superficial  observer,  and  the  mind  of  an  inquirer  Is 
painfully  embarrassed  by  the  variety  of  aspects  they  assume,  and 
the  conflicting  claims  which  they  press  upon  the  attention  of  the 
world.  To  discover  the  organic  principle  that  connects  these 
parts  or  their  elements  with  the  true  catholic  Church,  and  to 
reach  the  ideal  of  that  sacred  unity  which  belongs  to  the  body  of 
Christ,  is  neither  an  easy  nor  an  unimportant  undertaking.  Yet 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  most  valuable  truth  somewhere 
within  the  range  of  our  research.  To  deny  the  possibility  of 
solution,  would  be  equivalent  to  an  abandonment  of  visible  Chris- 
tianity itself. 

If  the  Church  is  a  true  organism,  its  parts  must  be  connected 
by  an  organic  principle.  This  union  will  vary  with  the  view  in 
which  it  is  observed.  The  parts  vitally  connected,  differ  in  posi- 
tion, office,  and  importance.  A  living  tree  is  a  unit,  composed 
of  a  multitude  of  constituent  elements  and  members,  sustaining 
an  organic  relation  to  the  whole  and  to  one  another.  The  root, 
the  trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  have  different  local  positions. 
They  diff'er  also  in  respect  to  form,  function,  and  relative  influ- 
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ence  upon  the  Hree  itself.  Again,  a  transverse  section  of  the 
trunk  will  exhibit  to  the  eye  in  a  certain  order,  the  bark,  the 
nutritive  system,  the  fibre,  and  the  heart.  These,  too,  are  mutu- 
ally related  in  respect  to  their  vital  influence  upon  the  whole 
structure.  The  Church  may  be  compared  with  a  living  object  of 
this  kind.  It  will  be  found  here,  also,  that  the  parts  have  a  vital 
union,  presenting  a  complex  variety  of  relations  extremely  difli- 
cult  to  analyse,  describe,  and  classify.  If  we  were  now  observ- 
ing it  in  this  light,  we  might  be  confident  of  ultimate  success. 
But  the  different  denominations  composing  the  Church  are  not 
organs  in  themselves.  They  assume  to  be  complete  Churches,  in- 
dependent of  one  another.  In  this  view,  they  would  each  be 
regarded  as  an  epitome  or  type  of  the  whole.  The  Church  would 
be  a  collection  or  combination  of  churches.  But  this  is  not  the 
fact,  according  to  our  present  premises.  We  assume,  on  positive 
scriptural  grounds,  a  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  one  body,  of  which 
he  is  the  Head.  The  denominations  are  not  its  organs,  by  their 
own  confession ;  and  they  diff"er  so  much  among  themselves,  that 
they  cannot. represent  it  as  types  of  the  whole.  What^  then,  are 
their  relations  to  the  Church  at  large  ? 

We  must  enter  a  little  more  minutely  into  their  ecclesiastical 
character.  The  organs  of  a  living  body  have  different  functions. 
The  offices  of  the  brain,  the  lungs,  and  the  heart,  are  entirely 
distinct.  They  never  invade  one  another.  The  brain  does  not 
digest,  the  liver  does  not  respire.  But  the  different  denomina- 
tions of  Christians  undertake  all  the  functions  of  a  complete 
Church.  They  ordain,  baptize,  and  administer  the  Supper,  in- 
dependently. Each  one  assumes,  and  perhaps  correctly,  that  if 
no  other  denomination  existed,  all  the  promises  and  privileges  of 
the  'Church  would  belong  to  its  own  Organisation.  The  diflferent 
bodies  are  not,  therefore,  organs  of  the  one  Church  of  Christ. 
They  makfe  no  such  claims ;  and  if  made,  it  would  be  absurd. 
We  say  also,  with  equal  confidence,  that  they  are  not  so  many 
complete  churches  associated  together  to  form  one  universal 
Church.  For  if  it  is  a  living  organism,  it  cannot  be  a  cluster  of 
independent  bodies.  In  that  case,  the  organic  unity  would  be 
in  the  constituent  members,  and  not  in  the  composite  whole.  The 
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visible  Church  would  be  a  convenient  phrase,  denoting  the  coex- 
istence and  juxtaposition  of  a  certain  number  of  organisations. 
However  close  the  connexion,  the  union  of  the  original  elements 
of  each  body  would  be  still  more  complete.  The  life  of  the 
Church  is  one;  and  two  or  more  lives / cannot,  by  any  artificial 
process,  be  so  blended  as  to  lose  their  individuality.  The  Bible 
no  where  recognises  a  plurality  of  organisms,  except  in  a  local 
sense.  According  to  this  supreme  authority,  the  Church  has  al- 
ways been  one.  It  can  no  more  be  divisible  than  Christ  himself. 
It  cannot  be  represented  as  a  composition  of  several  bodies 
originally  separate  and  independent.  If  one  now,  it  must  have 
been  so  from  the  beginning.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  a  monstrosity, 
like  the  Siamese  twins.  The  Scriptures  speak  of  it  as  one  body 
from  the  first.  "On  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  This  Church  is  a 
unit,  not  only  in  space,  but  in  time.  It  existed  long  before  the 
manifestation  of  its  Divine  Head  in  the  flesh.  The  apostle  Paul 
clearly  indicates  its  historical  unity  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Romans,  where  the  Gentile  converts  are  represented  as  engrafted 
upon  the  original  stock.  Its  origin  was  the  true  Israel,  traced 
back  to  Abraham  himself.  And  this  primitive  Church  was  not 
constituted  by  the  association  of  organised  elements,  but  was 
itself  the  source  from  which  the  materials  were  derived.  The 
unity  generated  the  parts.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  sects  or 
denominations  do  not  now  constitute  the  one  Church  of  Christ, 
in  any  such  sense  that  its  existence  and  permanence  are  deriva- 
tive from  them.  The  Church  antedated  them  all.  Its  unity 
preceded  its  diversity,  as  one  seed  originates  a  boundless  variety 
of  leaves  and  flowers. 

All  known  ecclesiastical  bodies  combined  cannot  constitute  the 
one  true  Church  of  Christ.  And  the  principle  of  unity  equally 
excludes  the  thought  that  any  smaller  number  associated  togetl\er 
could  claim  that  sacred  character.  A  Church  constructed  of  pre- 
existent  churches,  would  be  a  violation  of  scriptural  premises, 
and  of  every  just  conception  of  vital  integrity.  The  inference 
is  unavoidable,  that  none  of  the  denominations  bearing  the  Chris- 
tian name  can  be  a  part  of  the  catholic  Church,  in  the  sense  to 
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which  we  refer.  Even  a  vital  union,  if  it  were  conceivable  in 
such  a  case,  could  not  bind  several  churches  originally  indepejnd- 
ent,  into  that  historical  unity  of  which '  the  apostle  speaks.  In 
the  order  of  nature,  one  living  principle  always  aggregates  and 
controls  the  materials  essential  to  growth.  There  must  be  pre- 
supposed a  generating  power  concerned  in  the  organisation  of 
every  living  thing.  All  assimilation  is  due  to  it.  Without  it, 
unity  would  be  a  mere  fancy.  It  could  not  be  wanting  in  a  plant 
or  animal ;  much  less  in  the  Christian  Church,  which  is  not  a 
monster  with  one  head  and  many  bodies,  but  a  glorious,  com- 
plete, and  heaven-born  system. 

These  observations  equally  militate  against  the  notion  that  the 
denominations  are  so  many  sections  of  the  Church.  Division  of 
the  vital  parts  of  an  organism  implies  its  death.  The  union  of 
its  parts  is  of  such  a  nature  that  separation  cannot  be  effected 
without  fatal  invasion  of  its  essential  integrity.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve that,  at  the  Reformation,  the  one  true  Church  was  divided 
into  many  Churches  which  still  retained  in  themselves  the  quali- 
ties and  powers  of  the  original.  If  popular  ideas  were  correct, 
such  must  have  been  the  nature  of  that  event.  There  may  be 
schism  i7i  the  body,  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  successful  schism 
from  the  body.  The  separated  parts  cannot  become  living 
churches  .without  destruction  of  unity.  We  are  involved  at  Once 
in  that  plurality  of  visible  Churches  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
unscriptural  and  irrational. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  every  theory 
of  sectarian  division,  High  Churchmen,  everywhere,  resort  to  the 
opposite  doctrine,  that  some  one  denomination  must  inherit  the 
legitimate  titles  and  prerogatives  of  the  Church.  The  Greek, 
the  Romish,  the  Anglican,  and  certain  other  smaller  sects,  make 
bold  pretensions,  in  their  public  symbols,  or  in  the  spirit  of  their 
current  history,  to  this  divine  monopoly.  They  either  condemn 
or  refuse  to  recognise  the  ecclesiastical  legitimacy  of  every  other 
body.  These  are  invited  and  urged  to  return,  as  individual  Chris- 
tians, into  the  one  true  fold,  as  the  only  one  completely  repre- 
senting the  primitive  apostolical  model. 

How  do  such  pretensions    accord   with   the  vital  unity  of  the 
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Church  ?  A  great  difference  in  the  degree  of  earnestness  with 
which  these  claims  are  presented,  is  observed  in  different  quar- 
ters. According  to  some,  there  is  no  salvation  outside  of  the  one 
recognised  fold.  According  to  others,  the  separate  state  does 
not  necessarily  destroy,  although  it  to  some  extent  endangers  the 
spiritual  safety  of  the  individual.  Between  these  two  extremes, 
a  wide  margin  of  doubt  and  suspicion — a  border  land  of  casuistry 
and  controversy — remains  undefined  upon  the  map  of  the  Church. 
But  in  all  these  exclusive  claims,  the  assumption  remains,  sub- 
ject to  all  its  logical  consequences,  that  outside  of  the  recognised 
boundary  lines,  the  Church  does  not  exist.  The  existence  of 
Christianity  may  not  be  denied,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  kind 
of  nebular  state.  Our  proposed  examination  of  these  preten- 
sions need  not,  therefore,  be  affected  by  such  a  concession.  For 
we  are  not  in  search  of  nebular  Christianity.  The  Scriptures 
give  us  no  information  concerning  it.  So  far  as  visible  religion 
is  or  can  be  known,  we  maintain  that  there  is  no  such  state. 
There  may  be  faith  without  an  external  expression.  But  the 
man  who  exercises  it  belongs  evidently  to  the  invisible  Church. 
The  exclusive  theory  takes  no  account  of  this  class  of  persons. 
It  simply  assumes  the  identity  of  its  creed  with  that  of  the 
Church.     Its  language  is,  "The  temple  of  the  Lord  are  we." 

What  does  this  assumption  imply  ?  As  we  have  shown,  the 
degree  of  earnestness  and  consistency  with  which  it  is  held  has 
nothing  to  do  with  our  inquiry  ;  but  it  is  important  only  in  pro- 
portion to  its  practical  exclusiveness.  A  comparatively  numer- 
ous body,  covering  vast  portions  of  the  globe,  and  boldly  pro- 
claiming that  salvation  is  ordinarily  impossible  to  any  but  its  own 
members,  may  be  odious  and  terrible,  but  cannot  be  despised. 
The  relative  proportion  of  the  Christian  elements  within  and 
without  its  borders,  does  not  suggest  contempt  or  warrant  indif- 
ference. On  the  other  hand,  a  comparatively  small  sect,  claim- 
ing to  be  the  only  true  Church,  necessarily  exposes  itself  to 
derision.  Admitting  that  far  more  of  nominal  Christianity 
may  be  found  outside  of  its  limits  than  within  them,  it  yet 
insists  that  the  Church  is  confined  to  these  narrow  bounds. 
A  certain  feeling  of  contempt  is  the  natural  effect  of  such  as- 
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8urance.  We  are  disposed  in  general  to  regard  exclusiveness 
with  interest  according  to  the  numbers,  area,  and  power  by 
which  it  is  sustained.  When  Lilliput  aims  at  universal  empire, 
and  mentions  Brobdignag  among  its  outlying  provinces,  we  are 
compelled  to  laugh  in  spite  of  decorum.  With  a  view  to  more 
serious  consideration,  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  claims  of 
more  dangerous  and  more  consistent  parties.  Whatever  we  shall 
sa}''  of  the  more  formidable  organisations,  will  apply  with  yet 
greater  force  to  the  insignificant  pretenders  who  follow  their  ex- 
ample. The  main  issue  is  the  same  for  all.  Whether  the  claim 
to  universality  sits  well  or  ill  upon  the  claimants,  is  a  question  of 
taste,  not  of  logic.  We  only  inquire  for  truth.  Are  such  pre- 
tensions in  any  case  credible  ?  Our  answer  to  the  question  must 
be  according  to  facts.  A  denial  a  priori  would  be  a  confession 
that  visible  unity  is  impossible.  Let  us  therefore  refer  to  the 
most  imposing  example  known  to  the  world,  and  endeavor  to 
discover  whether  the  Komish  Church  can  meet  the  requirements 
of  such  a  claim. 

In  the  first  place,  we  lay  it  down  as  a  postulate  that  the  one 
true  Church  must  bo  actually  universal,  or  so  thoroughly  adapted 
to  this  condition,  that  the  entire  responsibility  for  separation 
must  rest  upon  the  recusant  parties.  If  this  great  body  falls 
short  of  either  of  these  conditions,  her  claim  must  be  rejected. 
"There  is  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd."  This  fold  must  contain, 
or  be  capable  of  containing,  the  entire  flock.  The  Church  of 
Rome  affirms  of  herself  both  of  these  conditions.  She  not  only 
claims  to  be  adapted  to  embrace  all  Christendom  under  her  sway, 
but  boldly  declares  that  all  Christianity  lies  within  her  bounds. 
If  we  can  show  that  these  pretensions  are  false — that  in  point  of 
fact  she  docs  not  embrace  the  whole  number  of  Christ's  disciples, 
and  is  so  constituted  that  many  conscientious  Christians  are  ex- 
cluded from  her  communion,  her  assumption  of  catholicity  must 
appear  impious  and  absurd. 

The  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ.  How  far  does  the  vital 
blood  circulate  ?  The  body  cannot  be  perfectly  complete  if  any 
member  is  separated  from  it.  We  maintain  that  the  visible 
Churjh    is   coextensive  with  visible    Christianity — that   if   one 
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member  may  be  excluded,  millions  may  be  also.  Can  no  pro- 
fessed disciple  of  Christ  be  found  outside  of  the  Romish 
communion  ?  She  opens  her  doors  and  invites  all  others  to 
enter.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  all  so  enter?  We  are  almost 
ashamed  to  propound  such  questions,  but  they  are  necessary  to 
our  inquiry.  An  answer  is  not  expected.  The  burthen  of  proof 
is  evidently  devolved  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Whenever  she  can  demonstrate  that  her  communion  embraces  all 
the  visible  elements  of  the  Christian  Church,  her  pretensions  will 
be  admitted  promptly.  To  make  the  absurdity  of  her  claim  pal- 
pable, without  -waiting  for  a  satisfactory  demonstration  of  her 
legitimacy,  let  us  see  what  such  a  claim  amounts  to.  What  are 
the  scriptural  terms  of  admission  to  a  nominal  connexion  with 
the  Church  of  Christ  ?  We  dare  not  deny  that  the  eunuch  whom 
Philip  the  Evangelist  baptized  in  the  desert,  was  a  true  and  de- 
clared Christian,  and  thereafter  a  member  of  the  true  catholic 
Church.  He  was  admitted  to  this  membership  on  the  open  con- 
fession of  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Multitudes  of  converts,  at 
the  present  day,  make  the  same  confession,  and  are  admitted  to 
communion  in  Protestant  Churches  on  account  of  it.  But  the 
Romish  Church  refuses  to  recognise  them.  Not  because  the  re- 
quired confession  is  not  uiade,  but  because  it  is  not  made  to  her 
own  priesthood.  Here  then  it  is  obvious  that  she  does  not  actu- 
ally embrace  all  who  make  the  nominal  confessioli  of  Christ. 
That  profession  would  be  all-sufficient,  if  repeated  at  her  altars. 
She  virtually  acknowledges  the  very  fact  which  she  formally  de- 
nies. She  is  driven,  before  the  battle  begins,  from  this  her  first 
entrenchment,  and  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  second — her 
alleged'  adaptation  to  universality. 

Of  the  church  organisations  known  to  mankind,  that  of  Rome 
ostensibly  presents  the  most  plausible  claim  to  this  distinction. 
Those  very  characteristics  which  render  her  most  obnoxious  to 
condemnation  from  the  Scriptures,  are  those  which  most  emi- 
nently fit  her  for  universal  dominion.  Her  infallible  head  ;  her 
banded,  trained,  and  servile  priesthood  ;  her  elastic,  creed ;  her 
flexible  worship ;  her  facility  in  adopting  as  her  own  the  popular 
superstitions  of  various  countries — all  these  features  of  her  pro- 
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tean  system  combine  to  give  her  an  advantage  over  her  rivals 
which  cannot  be  avoided  or  counteracted.  But  leaving  out  of 
view  all  scriptural  objections  to  this  system,  we  may  easily  dis- 
cover certain  fatal  difficulties  which  even  Rome  cannot  conquer. 
That  any  one  Church  shall  be  qualified  for  universal  dominion,  it 
is  essential  that  there  shall  be  nothing  in  her  creed  or  her  prac- 
tice which  must  exclude  any  conscientious  Christian  from  her 
communion.  The  one  fold  must  be  so  constructed  that  none  of 
the  sheep  shall  be  repelled  from  entering.  The  shorter  the  creed, 
the  wider  will  be  the  door.  True  catholicity  demands  that  none 
but  fundamental  and  necessary  articles  of  fiith  s^hall  be  re(][uired 
as  terms  of  communion.  The  platform  must  be  wide  and  com- 
prehensive, to  accommodate  the  endless  variations  of  human 
'opinion.  There  is  a  minimum  of  fiith  as  well  as  of  vision, 
which  practical  Christianity  is  bound  to  recognise,  and  beyond 
which  reduction  cannot  be  carried.  What  that  minimum  is,  we 
do  not  presume  to  determine.  But  it  is  evident  that  a  universal 
Church,  claiming  a  present  adaptation  to  the  whole  world,  must 
adopt  that  standard,  if  she  expects  to  realise  her  designs.  Now, 
the  true  creed  of  a  Church  is  found  in  her  practice.  Tlie  Romish 
Church  is  no  exception.  And  practically  she  makes  no  allow- 
ance for  diiferences  of  opinion.  Whatever  may  be  the  private 
thoughts  of  her  votaries,  they  are  all  compelled,  as  her  subjects, 
to  approve  of,  adopt,  and  scrupulously  follow,  with  closed  eyes 
and  chained  minds,  whatever  she  may  dictate.  What  she  dic- 
tates is  not  so  much  a  creed  as  a  system  of  religious  observances, 
which  her  members  must  rigorously  obey.  Her  position  is  that 
there  is  no  salvation  for  those  who  reject  this  system.  All  are 
required,  on  pain  of  perdition,  to  conform  to  her  peculiar  ritual, 
and  submit  to  her  exactions.  But  this  requirement  of  abject 
submission  is  the  narrowest  of  all  creeds,  the  most  unrelenting 
form  of  spiritual  despotism.  It  cannot  become  universal,  as  that 
Church  is  well  aware,  without  adequate  physical  force.  It  is  her 
policy,  throughout  the  world,  to  secure  the  strong  arm  of  the 
civil  power,  and  employ  it  for  the  suppression  of  dissent  and  the 
enforcement  of  her  arbitrary  purposes.  Wherever  her  numbers 
are  sufficient,  at  this  hour,  she  is  using  the  temporal  government 
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to  compel  mankind  to  submit  to  her  demands.  She  cannot 
therefore  become  universal  without  acquiring  a  paramount  con- 
trol of  all  civil  government.  The  supremacy  of  the  Pope  must 
first  be  established,  not  only  in  ecclesiastical  but  in  civil  affairs, 
in  every  nation;  and  he  must  be  recognised  as  the  absolute  sov- 
ereign of  the  inhabited  globe.  This  Church  therefore  requires 
of  its  subjects  the  practical  adoption  of  a  creed  embracing  all  her 
observances  and  superstitions  and  political  assumptions.  No  al- 
lowance is  made  for  the  exercise  of  opinion.  All  differences  are 
interdicted  by  the  dogma  of  infallibility.  It  surpasses  all  other 
denominations  in  the  efficiency  of  the  means  employed  to  secure 
an  apparent  uniformity.  But  this  very  fact  fatally  disqualifies  it 
for  the  mission  of  a  universal  Church.  Protestantism  has  had 
its  martyrs,  and  will  have  them  again.  There  will  always  be 
sincere  confessors  of  Jesus  Christ  who  cannot  be  compelled  to 
embrace  what  they  regard  as  the  shocking  impieties  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  This  must  be  conceded,  unless  it  can  be  maintained 
that  a  refusal  to  submit  to  her  authority  is  incompatible  with  sin- 
cerity of  faith.  But  this  is  impossible.  The  dungeon,  the  rack, 
the  stake,  attesting  the  depth  of  conviction,  furnish  evidence  of 
its  genuineness  which  such  a  test  can  never  impair.  The  fold  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  so  constructed  that  some  at  least  of 
Christ's  sheep  will  always  be  excluded.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the 
one  fold  of  which  he  is  the  Shepherd. 

So  much  for  the  preterided  visible  uniformity  of  Rome.  But 
if  her  uniformity  is  impossible,  what  must  we  say  of  her  unity? 
Can  any  sane  man  believe  that  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ  is 
a  compulsory  submission  of  all  nominal  Christians  to  one  ritual 
system  ?  If  such  a  submission  were  ever  secured  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  world,  would  it  be  the  bond  of  perfectness 
and  peace  which  St.  Paul  describes?  We  will  not  insult  the 
reader  with  the  suggestion  of  such  a  thought. 

If  the  Church  of  Rome  fails  to  establish  her  claim  of  true 
catholicity,  all  other  exclusive  Churches  must  go  down  with  her. 
The  unavoidable  conclusion  is,  that  such  an  ecclesiastical  body 
does  not  exist  under  any  denominational  form.  Unity  is  not  a 
formal  condition.     The  Church  is  like  water,  shapeless  and  color- 
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less,  yet  distinctly  visible.  It  exists  and  manifests  itself  to  the 
observer,  like  her  Lord  after  his  resurrection,  in  a  manner  some- 
what independent  of  ordinary  appearances,  and  partially  veiled 
from  carnal  eyes.  No  denomination  perfectly  represents  it.  It 
cannot  be  verbally  portrayed.  We  have  reached  certain  negative 
attributes  ;  but  her  positive,  visible  unity  is  as  yet  undefined. 
We  can  say  this  much  and  no  more,  that  no  one  nominal  Church, 
and  no  combination  of  knoAvn  sects,  can  establish  a  claim  to  ex- 
clusive enjoyment  of  the  promises. 

Since  no  Church  organisation  now  known  could  maintain  a 
visible  unity  over  a  converted  world,  we  must  look  for  unity  of  a 
different  kind.  It  cannot  depend  upon  local  intercourse,  or  even 
upon  constant  correspondence.  Both  conditions  are  impossible. 
An  organised  universal  (Jhurch  cannot  exist  without  a  common 
bond  pervading  the  whole  body.  Now  what  is  this  bond  ?  There 
are  two  classes  of  promises  left  by  the  Redeemer  for  the  comfort 
of  his  people — one  to  individuals,  the  other  to  the  Church. 
Among  the  latter,  none  seems  to  us  more  closely  connected  with 
the  present  question  than  that  which  assures  us  of  his  social 
presence :  *'Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  The  presence  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  elsewhere  promised  to  each  of  his  disciples.  But  here 
is  a  special  and  more  emphatic  assurance  of  that  presence  to  those 
who  meet  in  social  worship  in  his  name.  When  several  Chris- 
tians are  thus  assembled,  there  is  a  principle  that  unites  them, 
the  principle  of  religious  association.  The  common  purpose  of 
their  meeting,  and  the  common  exercises  in  which  they  engage, 
constitute  the  visible  tie  that  distinguishes  their  social  from  their 
individual  state.  We  are  ffir  from  inclining  to  a  mystical  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures,  but  cannot  avoid  the  impression  that 
as  the  Head  is  invisibly  present  on  such  an  occasion,  the  body  of 
Christ  also  is  virtually  there.  Its  authority  and  sanction  cannot 
be  wanting  when  the  living  Head  is  present.  But  it  is  only  in  a 
spiritual  sense  that  this  can  be  true  of  either.  Neither  Christ 
nor  the  invisible  Church  is  visibly  at  that  point.  But  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  a  true  Church  are  presented.  Those  conditions 
are  not  local  communication  with  one  another,  "but  community  of 
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principle  and  purpose  in  the  worshippers.  But  this  community 
may  exist  among  all  Christians  ;  and  all,  in  their  associate  ca- 
pacity, constitute  the  body  of  Christ.  The  tie  that  connects  the 
persons  who  are  met  in  one  place,  is  the  same  that  binds  the  most 
distant  members  together.  The  more  simple  it  is,  the  more  easily 
is  it  adapted  to  universal  extension.  Whatever  the  name  of  Christ 
implies  in  this  promise,  is  the  connecting  link,  the  cementing 
material,  by  which  the  elements  of  the  Church  are  held  together. 
His  name  gives  unity  to  the  smallest  body  associated  for  his 
worship,  and  is  the  sacred  bond  that  organises  into  one  the  whole 
number  of  his  disciples.  In  the  words  of  St,  Paul,  there  is  "one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism."  The  true  elements  of  this  body 
are  evidently  the  professed  members  of  Christ,  without  distinc- 
tion of  office  or  order.  The  Romish  and  Anglican  idea  that  the 
clergy  are  the  Church,  receives  no  countenance  whatever  from 
the  Scriptures.  Every  kind  of  ministry  is  a  gift  to  the  Church 
for  its  edification  and  spiritual  benefit.  The  Church  itself  is  the 
entire  number  of  those  who  adopt  as  their  guide  in  faith  and 
practice  the. fundamental  truths  which  are  essential  to  salvation. 
This  unity  is  not  a  thing  of  the  future,  but  of  the  present.  It 
has  existed  from  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  It  cannot  be 
destroyed.  The  present  question  does  not  so  much  concern  its 
reality,  but  the  sense  in  which  it  is  visibly  one.  To  the  careless 
observer,  the  elements  are  separated  by  a  thousand  differences  of 
name,  creed,  worship,  and  national  boundaries.  The  unity,  if  ac- 
knowledged, is  supposed  to  be  latent,  as  a  purely  spiritual  prin- 
ciple animating  the  body  with  common  hopes  and  purposes. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  principle  of  union  is  spiritual 
and  invisible.  But  the  eifect  of  this  principle  is  an  outward 
,  thing  that  may  be  made  evident  to  the  candid  inquirer.  All 
vital  powers  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  semises.  But  we  may, 
nevertheless,  discover  a  certain  order  of  arrangement,  and  a  cer- 
tain correspondence  of  action  in  the  living  structure,  which  jus- 
tifies us  in  ascribing  to  it  a  visible  unity.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  Church.  It  visibly  confesses  a  common  Lord.  It  openly 
embraces  a  common  faith.  It  applies  to  its  members,  as  parties 
to  a  covenant,  the  common  seal  of  its  sacramental  ordinances. 
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To  what  extent  the  validity  of  these  expressions  of  unity  should 
be  recognised,  is  a  subordinate  question  that  does  not  affect  the 
general  proposition.  They  are  variously  interpreted.  Great 
differences  of  opinion  prevail  in  regard  to  the  articles  of  faith 
that  are  necessary  to  salvation.  And  others,  equally  familiar, 
have  reference  to  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, and  the  orders  and  prerogatives  of  church  officers.  We  can- 
not here  discuss  them,  except  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  recog- 
nition or  exclusion  of  professed  disciples  of  Christ.  It  has 
already  been  shown  that  so  far  as  doctrine  is  concerned,  the  visi- 
ble Church  cannot  be  more  exclusive  than  the  invisible.  Who- 
ever may  be  recognised  as  a  Christian  indeed,  should  be  recog- 
nised also  as  a  member  of  Christ's  visible  body.  But  we  must 
admit  that,  among  the  necessary  evidences  of  Christian  character 
whicli  Church  authorities  must  demand,  a  readiness  to  obey  the 
known  requirements  of  Christ  occupies  an  important  place.  A 
refusal  to  submit  to  Baptism,  or  to  partake  of  the  Eucharist, 
would,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  be  regarded  as  a  posi- 
tive bar  to  membership  in  the  Church.  The  one  baptism  is 
therefore  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  visible  Church. 

This  article  cannot  be  burthened  with  an  inquiry'  whether 
baptism  by  spi'inkling  is  according  to  the  command.  We  simply 
say  that  immersion  is  not  plainly  required  as  the  only  valid  mode 
of  performing  the  rite,  because  such  a  proposition  involves  con- 
sequences evidently  inconsistent  with  the  integrity  of  the  Churchy 
If  all  those  who  reject  immersion  are  to  be  regarded  as  outside 
of  the  fold,  being  placed  thus  by  their  own  choice,  they  must 
exhibit  insufficient  evidence  of  Christian  character,  and  should 
not  be  considered  Christians  at  all.  For  a  true  Christian  will 
obey  any  plain  command.  Exclusive  immersionists  are,  there-, 
fore,  driven  to  one  'or  the  other  of  two  alternatives  :  they  must 
either  maintain  that  other  evangelical  Christians  are  wanting  in 
satisfactory  evidence  of  piety,  or  that  immersion  is  not  obviously 
commanded  in  the  word  of  God.  If  they  choose  the  latter,  they 
cannot  continue  to  make  their  mode  of  baptism  a  test  of  com- 
munion. If  they  adopt  the  former,  they  make  their  own  denom- 
ination  the  only  true    Church,  and  consign  all  others  to  fatal  ^ 
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unbelief.  We  know  ver^^  well  that  almost  all  immersionista  are 
disposed  to  escape  from  this  dilemma.  But  the  more  intelligent 
must  see  that  escape  is  impossible.  In  the  meantime,  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  who  are  not  involved  in  this  difficulty,  will 
readily  perceive  that  the  "one  baptism"  of  the  Church  does  not 
mean  one  mode  of  baptism,  but  one  signification  of  the  rite. 

Another  question  bearing  upon  our  definition  of  the  Church 
is  that  of  the  subjects  of  baptism.  To  insist  upon  the  exclusive 
validity  of  believers'  baptism,  would  probably  reduce  the  number 
of  members  more  than  one  half,  and  undermine  the  legal  ordina- 
tion of  an  equal  proportion  of  Christian  ministers.  The  gravity 
of  the  question  is  obvious.  What,  then,  is  the  scriptural  status 
of  the  infant  children  of  Christian  parents  ?  Have  they  no  con- 
nexion with  the  visible  Church  ?  The  apostle  Paul  declares  that 
such  children  are  /wfy,  where  but  one  parent  is  a  professed  be- 
liever. Holiness  is  used  in  the  Bible  in  two  senses — that  of 
spiritual  purity,  and  that  of  consecration.  It  is  not  pretended,  . 
on  either  side,  that  children  are  sanctified  in  the  former  sense  ; 
and  we  are  compelled  to  infer  that  the  apostle  employs  the  terra 
in  the  latter.  Children  of  believers  have,  therefore,  some  sort  of 
Christian  character  or  relation  to  the  Church,  which  does  not 
belong  to  others.  To  deny  it  were  the  height  of  presumption. 
The  connexion  is  clearly  recognised,  however  difiicult  it  mav  be 
to  describe  it.  This  relation  is  attributed  to  the  natural  connex- 
ion  of  the  parent  and  child.  It  is  plain  that  if  the  Scriptures 
point  it  out,  the  Church  should  recognise  it.  ,  The  position  is  im- 
pregnable. And  another  collateral  truth  is  equally  at  hand. 
The  Head  of  the  Church  invites  parents  to  bring  their  little 
children  to  him,  that  he  may  bless  them.  For  the  coming  of  in- 
fants must  be  conveyance  in  the  arms  of  others.  Infants,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  adults,  may  in  some  sense  comply  with  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Saviour,  and  come  to  him,  with  hope,  on  the  part  of 
thoi^e  Avho  bring  them,  that  they  may  receive  some  kind  of  spirit- 
ual benefit.  We  generalise  the  terms  with  a  purpose.  These 
two  undeniable  truths  certainly  establish  an  important  connexion 
between  such  children  and  Christ  and  his  visible  Church.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  define  this  -relation.     We  are  only  concerned  with 
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its  existence,  and  with  the  obvious  inference  that  the  Church 
should  recognise  it.  Let  it  be  also  observed,  that  no  exercise  of 
personal  faith,  or  profession  of  faith,  is  expected  in  such  cases. 
The  holiness  of  the  children  is  not  dependent  upon  such  condi- 
tions, and  the  blessing  of  Christ,  conferred  upon  them,  is  not 
predicated  upon  conscious  obedience  to  his  commands.  Faith 
and  obedience  on  their  part  would  be  impossible.  Yet  faith  and 
obedience  are  indispensable.  There  is  no  acceptable  approach  to 
Christ  without  them.  There  is  but  one  solution  possible.  The 
faith  of  the  parent,  which  unites  him  to  Christ,  also  brings  his 
child  into  this  new  relation  to  him.  •  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  parent  is  a  believer.  Now  baptism  is  an  official  recognition 
of  the  profession  of  faith;  and  if  this  profession  in  any  sense 
relates  to  the  child,  the  act  of  recognition  should  also  be  extended 
to  him.  He  should  share  in  the  baptismal  rite,  because  he  has  an 
interest  in  the  faith  which  that  rite  approves  and  seals.  With 
such  considerations  before  us,  we  can  understand  the  repeated 
statement  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  the  baptism  of  entire 
households.  And  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church  conclu- 
sively confirms  our  interpretation.  Well  may  the  learned  Calvin 
declare,  concerning  the  antiquity  of  infant  baptism,  that  "there 
is  no  Christian  writer  who  does  nut  refer  its  origin,  as  a  matter 
of  certainty,  to  the  age  of  the  apostles." 

The  visible  Church  embraces  all  persons  who  profess  the  true 
religion,  with  their  children.  This  conclusion  is  not  only  scrip- 
tural, but  in  harmony  with  nature  and  reason  ;  for  the  adoption 
of  any  religion  must,  if  sincere,  be  not  only  for  one's  personal 
benefit,  but  for  those  most  closely  connected  with  him.  The 
parent  not  only  engages  himself  as  a  disciple  of  Christ,  but 
pledges  himself  to  impart  a  Christian  education  to  his  oifspring. 
In  every  kingdom,  the  children  of  legitimate  subjects  have  a  cer- 
tain relation  with  it.  The  naturalisation  of  foreigners  always 
extends  to  them.  This  does  not  imply  full  citizenship  or  com- 
plete responsibility.  It  only  expresses  the  prompt  understanding 
of  common  sense,  that  the  assumption  of  new  duties  and  privi- 
leges by  the  parent,  must  bring  his  offspring  into  a  new  relative 
position.     In  no  case  could  this  obviou«  proposition  be  denied  on 
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the  ground  that  the  child  is  unconscious  of  the  change.  Chil- 
dren become  members  of  the  family  and  the  commonwealth,  with- 
out their  own  knowledge  or  agency.  The  lambs  always  belong 
to  the  fold,  and  are  never  excluded  from  the  care  of  the 
shepherd  because  they  are  incapable  of  enjoying  the  provision 
made  for  others.  The  Scriptures  do  not  destroy  natural  rela- 
tions. They  recognise  and  sanctify  them.  The  children  of 
Christian  parents  are,  therefore,  considered  holy,  or  dedicated  to 
God.  As  everything  connected  with  the  Jewish  temple  was 
sanctified  by  it,  so  the  children  of  the  Church  are  sanctified  by 
their  natural  union  with  its  members. 

We  have  endeavored,  so  far,  to  exhibit  thei  evidence  of  a  true 
visible  unity  pervading  the  Christian  Church  throughout  the 
world.  It  consists,  in  our  judgment,  in  an  avowed  community  of 
saving  doctrine  and  sacramental  conformity  to  the  will  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  exists  under  his  guardianship,  even  when  it  is  denied, 
contradicted,  or  rejected.  We  are  now  better  prepared  to  point 
out  the  duty  of  the  members  of  this  body  towards  one  another,  in 
reference  to  this  connecting  link  by  which  they  are  cemented 
into  one.  Negatively  speaking,  we  can  discover  no  obligation 
resting  upon  them  to  become  one  in  any  other  sense.  Diversity 
in  unity  seems  to  be  the  true  doctrine  of  Christian  liberty.  The 
apostles  never  required  Jewish  converts  to  abandon  circumcision, 
or  Gentile  Christians  to  submit  to  it.  In  all  matters  of  inferior 
moment,  in  all  observances  that  did  not  conflict  with  fundamental 
principles,  the  human  mind  was  left  to  work  out  its  honest  con- 
victions from  the  word  of  God.  A  common  faith  implies  a  com- 
mon standard  of  authority.  But  beyond  the  limits  therein  laid 
down,  the  private  judgment  of  interpretation  is  the  only  guide. 
Hence  we  believe  that  uniformity  of  Christian  worship  and  gov- 
ernment is  not  contemplated  in  the  scheme  of  a  universal  Church. 
Whether  it  is  desirable,  is  an  open  question  which  we  decline  to 
discuss.  We  simply  insist  that  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament 
does  not  require  all  the  members  of  the  visible  Church  to  be  one 
in  opinion,  taste,  or  habit.  All  efforts  to  reduce  them  to  a  dead 
uniformity,  are  vain  and  impracticable.  The  enjoyment  of  our  own 
conscientious  convictions  and  preferences  need  not  conflict  with 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  1 — 6. 
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the  preferences  of  others.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  approxi- 
mate the  standard  of  primitive  practice,  it  is  our  obvious  duty  to 
conform  to  it.  But  no  portion  of  the  Church  has  a  right  to  dic- 
tate to  another  what  that  standard  is.  And  until  we  are  assured 
of  perfect  conformity  on  our  own  part,  it  is  presumptuous  in  the 
extreme  to  censure  th^e  nonconformity  of  others. 

We  are  thus  brought  naturally  to  reflect  upon  the  war  of  various 
denominations  upon  the  unity  of  the  Church.  What  constitutes 
the  sin  of  schism  ?  Not  separation  from  the  true  Church  ;  for 
this  is  apostasy.  Schism  is  an  evil  prevalent  within  the  body  of 
Christ.  It  does  not  consist  in  local  separation,  or  in  separation 
by  mutual  consent  to  worship  and  labor  in  diff*erent  spheres.  The 
word  itself  implies,  in  a  living  body,  a  harsh  and  painful  division 
of  parts  that  ought  to  remain  united.  As  unity  is  adherence  to 
the  same  faith  and  institutions,  it  is  violated  whenever  one  part 
of  the  Church  refuses  to  recognise  another.  There  is  then  a 
painful  antagonism  between  vital  parts.  Sin  may  be  committed 
on  both  sides,  but  the  sin  of  schism  rests  upon  those  who  have 
caused  the  rupture. 

It  requires  very  little  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  spirit  of 
unity  should  correspond  with  its  actual  existence.  All  the  pro- 
fessed people  of  Christ  should  be  acknowledged  as  such.  Even 
grave  errors  and  offences  do  not  justify  expulsion,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  apostle.  Nothing  but  a  total  abandonment  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  principle  can  furnish  ground  for  excommunica- 
tion. But  the  war  of  sects  is  a  perpetual  invasion  of  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Church.  It  violates  the  spirit  of  union,  and  tends  to 
destroy  the  ties  formed  by  divine  wisdom*,  for  its  perpetuity. 
There  is  something  of  this  error  in  the  conduct  of  all  sectarian 
bodies.  But  it  is  time  for  the  Church  to  know  that  the  most 
odious  form  of  schism  is  chargeable  to  those  Avho  assume  an  ex- 
clusive attitude  toward  their  brethren.  The  charge  is  often 
brought  against  those  who  separate  themselves  and  seek  new 
associations.  But  mere  change  of  position  in  the  Church  is  not 
schism.  No  division  that  is  not  dangerous  to  the  vital  organism, 
can  be  so  regarded.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  that  re- 
sents an   allowable  separation,  and  treats  the  receding  party  as 
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apostates,  refusing  to  recognise  their  rights  in  the  Church  of 
i^i^d,  cannot  be  defended  against  the  imputation  of  schism.  Yet 
many  of  the  denominations  into  which  Christendom  is  distributed, 
are  arrayed  against  one  another  in  an  attitude  of  distrust  and 
hostility.  Comparatively  few  recognise  a  comity  of  Churches. 
By  some,  the  ministers  of  other  Christian  bodies  are  excluded 
from  their  pulpits  and  churches,  and  their  members  debarred 
from  their  communion,  with  a  rigor  as  unrelenting  as  the  ban  of 
Mahomet.  They  refuse  to  recognise  as  Christians  those  whose 
Christian  character  they  know  to  be  as  good  as  their  own.  Tested 
by  the  faith  they  profess,  and  the  fruit  they  bear,  they  cannot 
pretend  to  any  better  evidence  of  true  membership  in  the  Church 
than  that  of  their  brethren  whom  they  condemn.  But  they 
nevertheless  refuse  to  recognise  them.  They  deal  with  them  as 
they  would  with  the  heathen  or  the  publican.  We  insist,  there- 
fore, that  if  schism  is  to  be  denounced  as  a  pernicious  error  in 
the  Church,  the  charge  should  be  directed  against  those  denomi- 
nations which  exhibit  before  the  world  the  most  exclusive  atti- 
tude towards  others.  Such  bodies  have  an  especial  reason  to  pray 
for  deliverance  "from  all  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism." 

But  this  deplorable  spirit  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  scorn- 
ful airs  of  High  Church  assumption.  It  manifests  itself  in  other 
ways,  and  among  other  parties.  Churches  may  recognise  one 
another,  and  yet  indulge  in  the  most  bitter  accusations.  To  say 
nothing  of  their  inconsistency,  it  is  not  possible  to  rescue  them 
from  a  fearful  responsibility.  Such  denunciations  are  at  war 
with  the  unity  of  the  Church — not  with  its  mtegrity,  but  that 
sacred  reverence  all  should  entertain  for  the  principle.  Unity 
cannot' be  destroyed,  but  its  spirit  can  be  sadly  impaired. 

On  a  sober  review  of  the  whole  subject,  the  various  Christian 
denominations  stand  in  need  of  a  faithful  monitor,  who  shall  re- 
mind them  that  they  are  not  churches  in  any  scriptural  sense. 
They  are  different  forms  which  the  one  true  Church  has  taken. 
We  do  not  question  the  validity  of  their  ministry  or  ordinances. 
Validity  attends  the  Church  wherever  it  is  found.  But  the 
catholic  Church  is  a  system  to  which  they  belong.  In  the  centre 
is  the  true  ideal  model  of  a  perfect   Church,  and  these  several 
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bodies  revolve  around  it  at  various  distances.  It  is  a  profitable 
reflection,  tending  to  promote  a  becoraing  humility,  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  actual  organisations  and  the  divine  model,  i& 
vastly  greater  than  that  which  separates  them  from  one  another. 
It  will  be  time  enough  for  mutual  reproaches  when  they  find 
themselves  free  from  error.  A  body  of  Christians  is  as  much 
bound  as  an  individual  to  cultivate  humility,  and  should  abase 
themselves  if  they  would  be  exalted.  An  arrogant  spirit  is  con- 
trary to  the  gospel,  and  none  the  less  so  Avhen  manifested  by  a 
large  society  of  Christians.  The  first  lesson  all  these  bodies 
have  to  learn,  if  they  desire  to  realise  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
is  the  extent  of  their  own  imperfections  and  their  want  of  con- 
formity to  the  perfect  standard. 

The  next  step  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  is  an  abatement  of  those 
abuses  which  have  created  so  many  barriers  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Although,  according  to  St.  Paul, 
"he  hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition"  between 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  it  is  sadly  true  that,  in  the  modern  Church 
exclusive  parties  have  been  organised,  which  have  busily  employed 
themselves  in  again  erecting  similar  barriers  between  his  pro- 
fessed followers.  Rival  denominations  are  seemingly  engaged  in 
active  competition  for  popularity  and  success.  Scorn,  denuncia- 
tion, and  spoliation,  have  marked  their  history,  and  the  scandal 
of  repeated  appeals  to  secular  courts  has  left  a  disgraceful  stain 
upon  their  records.  Reform  should  be  the  motto  of  the  Church 
as  well  as  of  the  State.  But  all  true  reform  must  begin  with 
repentance.  This  is  the  solemn  call  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  addressed  to  the  angels  of  the  several  churches. 
A  new  spirit  must  be  cultivated,  a  different  demeanor  must  be 
manifested  between  the  various  bodies.  Without  this,  the  unity 
of  the  Church  must  remain  obscured  and  hidden  from  the  eyes  of 
mankind.  The  world  will  never  be  converted  so  long  as  the 
reproach  of  irreparable  division  and  permanent  strife  casts  its 
hideous  shadow  upon  the  character  of  the  Church. 

Again,  and  finally,  in  seeking  to  promote  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  efforts  should  be 
directed  to  the  spirit  rather  than  the  form.     The  fact  of  union  is 
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already  established.     The  Church   has  always  been  one.     Why 
waste  our  energies  in  endeavoring  to  give  it  a  unity  which  it  now 
possesses  ?     To  recognise  and  realise  this  fact,  is  the  true  object 
of  pursuit.     The  general  diffusion  of  a  fraternal  spirit  would 
make  the  union  more  and  more  distinctly  visible.     The  true  ex- 
perience of  such  a  feeling  would  soon  banish  from  our  sectarian 
system  every    rule    or  provision    that   is    incompatible   with    it. 
Offensive    action    lying  on   the  records  of  the  past,   would  be 
promptly    repudiated.     Insults    and   accusations,    conceived    in 
jealousy  or  hate,  would  be  acknowledged,  deplored,  forgiven,  and 
forgotten.     x4s  expressions  of  judgment  or  preference,   the  lines 
that  are  necessary  to  distinguish  one  body  from  another  might 
continue  as  visible  and  permanent  as  ever ;  but  they  would  no 
longer  convey  the  thought  of  alienation,  or  represent  to  the  world 
the   bitter   antagonisms    of  hostile    parties.     The   fraternity   of 
which  we  speak  need  never  express  itself  in  the  deceptive  guise 
of  formal  correspondence.     The  language  of  mutual  confidence 
and  regard  will  not  seek  to  embody  itself  in  gushing  speeches, 
flattering  resolutions,  or  the  interchange  of  commissioners  who 
are  expected   to  be  profuse  in  diplomatic   eloquence.     Such  for- 
malities have  proved  unsatisfactory  and  vain.     They  are  liable  to 
degenerate  into  a  hollow  mockery,  that  seeks  to  hide  the  wounds 
it  cannot  heal.     True  unity,  like  true  love,  cannot  be  formulated. 
The  language  of  compliment  has  no  place  in   its  spontaneous  in- 
tercourse.    It  manifests  itself  in  incidental   expressions  and  un- 
premeditated signs  of  confidence  and  love.     The  brotherhood  of 
Churches,  like  that  of  individuals,  is  natural  and  unconstrained, 
and  will  be  exhibited  in  a  thousand  wavs  unknown  to  the  world's 
diplomacy.     Especially  will  it  display  itself  in  action.     Coopera- 
tion in  the  work  of  converting  the  world  must  take  the  place  of 
a  counteractive  policy,  if  the  Church  desires  to  give  to  mankind 
an  impressive  exhibition  of  its  unity.     In   this  there  can  be  no 
sham.     Action  is  too  earnest  for  deception.     It  is  seen  as  well  as 
heard.     It  is  substantial  and  permanent  in  its  beneficent  results. 
The  life  of  the  Church  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  one,  like  that  of 
its  divine  Master.     Spiritual   unity  consists  chiefly  in  common 
motives  and  aims.     The  more   all  the  Churches  become  absorbed 
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in  the  service  and  glory  of  the  Redeemer,  the  more  they  will 
realise  and  enjoy  the  truth  of  his  precious  promise,  to  be  with 
thera  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Then  also  will  he- 
fulfilled  the  spiritual  import  of  his  prayer,  "That  they  all  may 
be  one  ;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and'  I  in  thee,  that  tfhey  also- 
may  be  ane  in  us ;  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent 
me. 
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ARTICLE  III. 
PERFECT  SANCTIFICATION. 

The  subject  of  personal  holiness  is  one  of  deepest  interest  to* 
the  theologian,  the  pastor,  and  the  Christian.  Sanctification  as: 
a  tio'ctrine  is  so  thoroughly  interwoven  into  the  fabric  of  revealed 
truth  that  each  one's  views t>f  it  give  form,  color,  and  general  effect 
not  only  to  the  system  as  a  whole,  but  to  each  prominent  feature. 
They  necessarily  shape  the  creedy  the  experience,  and  the  practice.. 
They  determine  the  whole  religious  character  and  the  prevailing 
spirit  and  influence  of  members  and  churches.  Hence,  the  intel- 
ligent and  faithful  pastor,  who  is  studying  and  toiling  to  train 
his  flock  for  the  highest  results  of  divine  tnith,  is  deeply  concerned 
to  investigate  most  thoroughly  the  gracious  process  by  which  God 
developes  the  piety  of  his  people.  He  longs  to  understand  it  in 
its  real  aims,  its  workings,  its  instrumentalities,  its  history,  in 
fine,  in  every  aspect  of  it  which  may  throw  light  upon  his  own, 
path  as  he  pursues  this  grand  purpose  of  his  ministry.  He  looks 
forward  with  inexpressible  joy  to  the  time  when  the  glorified 
Shepherd  will  present  before  God  these  members  of  his  great 
flock  "holy  and  unblameable  and  unreproveable"  in  his  sight. 
Hence,  like  Paul,  he  longs  so  to  preach  Christ,  and  so  to  warn 
every  man,  and  to  teach  every  man,  that  he  may  present  every 
man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus:  whereunto  he  also  labors,  striving 
according  to  Christ's  working  which  worketh  in  him  mightily. 

With  all  this  anxiety  and  effort  every  true  Christian  is  in  full 
j^iynipathy.      We  will   not  say  his   interest  in  this  is  next  to  his 
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interest  in  salvation  ;  because  he  regards  it  as  an  integral  part  of 
has  salvation — its  most  important  and  precious  part,  the  «iltimate 
end  of  God  in  giving  and  his  own  chief  end  in  accepting  the 
gospel.  The  most  delightful  feature  of  his  experience  of  conver- 
sion is  that  he  found  Christ  a  Saviour  from  sin ;  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  "old  man"  of  his  native  depravity  was  fatally 
wounded  and  really  began  to  dio',  and  that  he  was  made  a  new 
creature.  Conformity  to  the  image  of  Christ  became  at  once  the 
absorbing  object  of  thought  and  desire;  and  whilst  in  his  subse- 
•quent  experience  he  has  been  baffled,  disappointed,  and  morti- 
fied by  his  repeated  failures,  his  slow  growth,  and  his  many 
declensions,  this  desire  abides  as  the  permanent  feeling  of  his 
soul.     It  is  the  sign  of  his  spiritual  life. 

When  therefore  the  subject  of  sanctification  comes  before  the 
mind  of  the  Church  with  the  claim  of  greater  clearness  and 
power,  and  with  the  promise  of  speedily  realising  the  fond  desire 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  viz.,  the  highest  attainments  in  per- 
sonal holiness,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  arrest  attention 
and  awaken  a  new  interest  on  the  part  of  all  these  classes.  We 
do  not  pause  to  consider  the  influence  upon  hypocrites,  to  whom 
the  highest  professions  are  the  most  attractive  ;  nor  upon  fanatics, 
who  rush  with  greatest  eagerness  into  whatever  system  builds  the 
most  extravagant  doctrines  on  the  most  fanciful  foundation.  We 
recognise  the  fact  that  the  most  spiritually-minded  are  naturally 
the  most  eager  to  learn  how  they  may  quicken  their  own  growth 
in  grace  and  acquire  a  more  complete  ascendency  over  the  remains 
of  sin.  Then  there  are  many  in  the  Church  who  are  weary  of 
the  protracted  and  seemingly  fruitless  conflict,  who  are  almost 
ready,  without  examination,  to  accept  any  theory  which  promises 
a  speedy  and  triumphant  termination  of  the  struggle.  We  deeply 
sympathise  with  all  such  persons,  and  are  far  from  condemning 
their  weakness  and  impatience.  We  are  almost  ready  to  pardon 
their  haste  and  indiscretion  in  permitting  themselves  to  adopt 
views,  which,  though  without  real  scriptural  warrant,  seem  to 
favor  the  highest  objects  of  scriptural  truth  as  well  as  the  purest 
aspirations  of  the  heart.  We  do  not  think  it  right  to  dismiss  all 
such   views  with  a  general  denunciation,  or  to  refusp  them  a 
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careful  and  patient  examination.  Neither  do  we  think  it  wise  or 
justifiable  to  let  the  whole  matter  alone  because  of  the  professed 
or  seeming  pious  tendency  of  the  doctrines  in  question. 

The  Canon  of  Scripture  is  complete,  and  the  truths  of  revela- 
tion admit  of  no  increase  since  the  pen  of  inspiration  has  been 
laid  aside.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Church  possesses  a 
full  and  infallible  knowledge  of  those  truths.  A  more  searching 
and  accurate  criticism,  and  a  profounder,  more  spiritual  and 
prayerful  study  of  the  sacred  oracles,  and  especially  of  the  rela- 
tions of  doctrines  to  each  other  and  to  experience,  which  have, 
in  the  past,  gradually  enlarged,  corrected,  and  matured  the  creed 
of  the  Church,  may  continue  to  yield  still  more  like  precious 
fruit.  The  real  friends  of  the  truth  have  no  fears  for  its  integrity 
and  purity,  from  such  sources ;  and  whilst  they  carefully  abstain 
from  giving  encouragement  to  novelties  and  vain  speculations, 
they  are  willing  to  subject  every  doctrine  of  their  faith  to  renewed 
examination  in  the  light  of  the  divine  word. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  the  gracious 
work  of  sanctification;  and  we  are  fiir  from  complaining  that  it 
has  been  unduly  exalted  even  by  those  who  make  it  their  specialty. 
It  occupies  a  central  place  in  Christianity,  close  alongside  of 
"Christ  and  him  crucified."  The  water  is  as  if  mingled  with 
the  blood.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  salvation.  It  is  one  of  the 
chief  benefits  of  redemption,  and  indispensable  to  every  other. 
It  is  an  unspeakable  privilege.  It  is  the  leading  duty  of  the 
Christian,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  peculiar  and  most  glorious 
gift  of  God.  It  will  constitute  the  brightest  feature  of  the  be- 
liever's glorification.  Its  full  attainment  will  complete  man's 
restoration  to  God  and  to  the  lost  blessedness  of  Paradise;  for  it 
will  raise  him  to  the  sweeter  paradise  of  heaven,  and  to  a  perfect 
holiness  from  which  he  can  never  fall. 

Nor  can  we  keep  too  prominently  before  us  the  fact  that  sanc- 
tification formed  an  integral  part  of  God's  eternal  purpose  of 
salvation.  When  he  determined  to  save,  he  determined  to  sanc- 
tify ;  and  necessarily,  for  there  is  no  real  salvation  without  holi- 
ness. It  is  deliverance  as  well  from  the  pollution  as  from  the 
penalty  of  sin.      As   sin    brought  the  curse,  deranged  all  man's 
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nature,  defiled  his  soul,  spread  moral  poison  through  his  whole 
being,  and  unfitted  him  either  to  serve  or  enjoy  God;  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  a  true  redemption  must  secure  the  removal 
of  the  taint  of  sin  and  the  overthrow  of  its  power  and  dominion. 
But  we  are  not  left  to  inference  on  this  point.  The  Scriptures 
expressly  make  sanetification  a  part  of  the  purpose  of  salvation. 
"According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy,  and  without  blame  before  him 
in  love."  "For  we  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus 
unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we  should 
walk  in  them."  "Because  God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen 
you  to  salvation,  through  sanetification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief 
of  the  truth." 

Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  purpose  of  God  toward 
his  people  will  be  accomplished.  Their  sanetification  is  as  cer- 
tain as  their  regeneration  and  justification.  There  is  no  dispute 
as  to  this.  But  the  question  has  been  forced  upon  us,  When  are 
we  to  expect  the  accomplishment  of  this  work — not  its  beginning, 
but  its  completion  ?  The  accepted  faith  of  the  Church  is  that, 
though  all  believers  "are  renewed  in  the  whole  man  after  the 
image  of  God,"  it  is  "at  their  death"  that  they  "are  made  perfect 
in  holiness" — that  this  sanetification  is  "imperfect  in  this  life," 
that  "  there  abideth  still  some  remnants  of  corruption  in  every 
part,  whence  ariseth  a  continual  and  irreconcilable  war,  the  flesh 
lusting  against  the  Spirit  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh."  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  held  and  industriously  taught  that  this  doctrine 
just  stated  is  false,  unscriptural,  discouraging,  and  pernicious, 
and  that  it  is  God's  purpose  and  plan  to  raise  believers  now,  in 
this  life,  to  a  state  of  sinless  perfection,  and  hence  that  it  is  the 
privilege  of  all  to  reach  this  condition.  Now  this  element  of 
time  may  seem  to  some  to  have  very  small  significance,  exerting 
only  a  trifling  influence  in  this  discussion.  But  a  brief  examina- 
tion will  show  it  to  be  vital,  involving  the  whole  subject  and  de- 
veloping radical  differences  as  to  the  standard  of  holiness  and  the 
nature,  process,  and  means  of  sancjtification  itself.  In  order  to 
make  out  this  claim — and  the  history  of  the  dogma  and  any  fair 
analysis  of  it  show  this  clearly — we  must  have  another  law  and 
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another  experience  and  another  method  of  operation  than  those 
which  the  great  mass  of  God's  people  have  learned  from  his  word 
and  Spirit;  and  when  these  views  are  carried  out  to  their  legiti- 
mate consequences,  we  see  developed  an  entirely  new  gospel. 
And  yet  we  find  their  advocates  claiming  not  only  an  extraor- 
dinary zeal  for  vital  piety  and  success  in  its  promotion,  but  also 
peculiar  fidelity  to  the  teachings  of  Scripture. 

It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  that  this  dogma  has  been  en- 
grafted upon  theological  systems  so  unlike  and  indeed  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  each  other.  We  find  it  in  the  Autinomianism 
which  discards  all  necessity  for  good  works,  and  in  the  Pelagian- 
ism  which  makes  good  works  the  corner-stone  of  salvation.  It 
is  taught  by  a  Socinianism  which  deifies. reason,  and  also  by  Ro- 
manism which  tramples  all  reason  under  the  feet  of  a  blind  faith. 
It  appears  in  a  creed  which  denies  the  fall  and  ruin  of  man,  and 
also  in  the  system  which,  while  it  admits  the  fall,  degrades  holi- 
ness to  the  standard  of  fallen  human  nature.  Some  ascribe  this 
pretended  perfection  to  nature,  others  to  grace — all  illustrating 
the  general  fact  that  truth  is  one  and  error  is  multiform :  truth  is 
always  consistent  with  itself;  each  true  doctrine  harmonizes  with 
every  other  true  doctrine;  whilst  each  error  raises  its  Ishmaelitish 
hand  against  every  truth  in  the  whole  system  of  revelation. 

Accordingly  this  dogma  is  always  changing  form.  Like  the 
chameleon,  it  adapts  its  color  to  its  surroundings.  It  has  appeared 
and  reappeared  at  various  periods,  under  modified  aspects,  gener- 
ally aff'ecting  novelty^,  claiming  the  honor  and  right  of  discovery, 
and  rebuking  the  conservatism  which  it  vainly  tries  to  invade. 
At  no  previous  time  has  it  exhibited  more  pretentiousness  than 
in  our  day.  It  claims  to  have  all  the  piety  and  all  the  light. 
It  has  trumped  up  ncAV  interpretations  of  Scripture  and  new  ideas 
of  the  whole  work  of  Christ.  It  affects  to  treat  the  piety  of  the 
Church  with  pity  or  with  doubt,  and  its  learning  and  orthodoxy 
with  contempt.  It  has  shown  also  of  late  more  of  an  aggressive 
spirit  than  ever  before,  having  appropriated  not  a  little  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  characterises  modern  revivalism  and  lay-evan- 
gelism. It  is  busy  in  publishing  and  circulating  its  peculiar 
literature;  and  it  is  the  sad  fact,  that  some  in  our  own  communion 
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have  been  beguiled  with  its  subtlety,  which  leads  us  now  to  pre- 
sent the  theme  to  our  readers.  '  '  '  . 

Underlying  all  these  various  forms,  it  is  easy  to  detect  the  same 
prevailing  spirit  and  the  same  fundamental  principles.  It  is  to 
these  rather  than  to  the  incidental  modifications  we  should  direct 
our  inquiries.  It  is  in  this  way  alone  we  can  arrive  at  any  satis- 
factory or  even  definite  results.  We  only  weary  ourselves  when 
we  attempt  to  dissect  the  Protean  forms  of  this  error.  And  yet 
we  must  have  a  definition.  What  is  this  entire  sanctification 
which  is  held  to  be  attainable  and  attained  in  this  life?  We 
mention  a  variety  of  answers;  not  to  engage  in  the  fruitless  task 
of  analysing  and  exposing  them  in  detail,  but  to  give  this  dogma 
the  advantage  of  a  full  presentation,  and  also  to  show  the  general 
drift  of  the  whole  system.  One  tells  us,  "It  is  a  full  and  perfect 
discharge  of  our  entire  duty,  of  all  existing  obligations  to  God 
and  all  other  beings.  It  is  perfect  obedience  to  the  moral  law." 
Another  tells  us,  "To  fallen  humanity,  though  renewed  by  grace, 
perfect  obedience  to  the  moral  law  is  impracticable  during  the 
present  probationary  state,  and  consequently  Christian  perfection 
does  not  imply  perfect  obedience  to  the  moral  law,"  but  that  "it 
is  perfect  faith  and  perfect  love."  Another,  "That  it  is  a  per- 
fection proportioned  to  the  powers  of  each  individual."  Another, 
that  "it  is  obedience  to  a  modified  law  or  rule  of  action."  One 
makes  it  to  consist  in  entire  submission  to  the  divine  will ; 
another  in  entire  trust;  another  in  accepting  all  the  terms  of  the 
gospel;  and  still  another,  in  a  full  consecration  to  Christ. 

The  diversity  between  these  definitions  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  The  terms  used,  though  not  new,  are  in  many 
instances  used  in  an  unusual  sense,  and  are  therefore  delusive. 
What  is  presented  to  us  under  the  exalted  name  of  Perfection, 
when  examined,  turns  out  to  be  no  perfection  after  all;  and  what 
seems  to  be  an  extraordinary  attainment,  when  stripped  of  am- 
biguous and  pretentious  phraseology,  appears,  at  the  best,  nothing 
more  than  what  we  have  always  regarded  as  genuine  in  distinc- 
tion from  spurious  piety.  But  this  is  not  a  mere  error  in  lan- 
guage. It  is  a  grave  and  comprehensive  ofi'ence  against  God 
and  his  truth,  and  is  full  of  the  most  mischievous  tendencies.     It 
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tampers  with  the  law  and  the  very  character  of  God.  It  reverses 
the  teachings  of  his  word.  It  changes^  the  standard  of  right  and 
wrong.  It  fosters  a  spirit  wholly  contrary  to  that  of  the  gospel. 
And  it  is  fatal  to  that  very  holiness  of  heart  and  life  which  it 
professes  to  exalt  and  promote  in  a  peculiar  degree.  It  therefore 
demands  a  protest  and  exposure. 

A  primary  and  conclusive  objection  to  the  s^/stem  of  Perfec- 
tionism, in  all  its  varied  forms,  is  that  it  is  built  on  a  grossly  false 
view  of  the  very  principle  of  moral  obligation ;  assuming,  as  it 
has  always  done,  and  in  many  instances  boldly  teaching,  that 
"ability  is  the  measure  of  obligation" — and  by  ability  is  meant,  not 
that  which  man  possessed  when  he  sprang  at  first  pure  and  strong 
from  the  hand  of  his  Maker,  nor  those  natural  f^iculties  which  all 
agree  to  be  essential  in  a  moral  agent,  but  whatever  capacity 
for  God's  service  each  one  may  happen  to  have,  and  which  is 
made  up  of  the  moral  dispositions  to  which  the  commands  of  God 
address  their  claims.  The  doctrine  is  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
require  more  than  such  ability  can  render.  It  is  admitted  that 
this  ability  has  been  diminished  by  the  fall  and  also  by  each 
man's  failures  to  improve  the  time,  the  light,  and  the  other  advan- 
tages enjoyed — and  hence  that  it  consists  now  in  each  man's 
blunted  and  perverted  moral  sense,  in  his  weakened  capability  of 
serving  God,  and  in  fine  in  those  moral  infirmities  to  which  he 
has  been  reduced.  We  need  say  little  more  than  to  state  this 
doctrine,  which  we  think  we  have  fairly  done.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  sentiment  that  more  effectually  cuts  up  all 
morality  by  the  roots  or  more  completely  destroys  all  moral  dis- 
tinctions. Obligation  resting  on  such  a  basis  is  no  obligation  at 
all.  Not  that  it  gives  us  a  variable  rule,  one  that  adapts  its 
requirements  to  each  individual ;  it  takes  away  all  rule  and 
abolishes  all  requirements,  and  leaves  all  men  absolutely  free 
from  the  bonds  of  duty.  It  destroys  the  very  idea  of  right  and 
wrong.  According  to  this  principle,  the  most  debauched  and 
'  degraded  of  men  who,  by  indulgence  have  weakened,  to  the  last 
deo^ree,  every  moral  instinct  of  their  being,  and  are  now  utterly 
lost  to  every  sentiment  of  virtue;  yea,  the  most  abominable  and 
wretched  devils  in  hell,  are  as  innocent  as  the  unfallen  angels. 
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If  this  doctrine  were  true,  all  a  man  has  to  do  in  order  to  escape 
all  fault  is,  by  some  means,  to  debase  his  moral  nature  to  the 
level  of  the  brute:  and  thus  we  reach  the  paradox  that,  the 
worst  men  are  the  best.  According  to  this  theory,  sinless 
perfection  is  not  only  possible  but  easy,  we  had  almost  said 
unavoidable;  because  those  precisely  who  have  reached  the  mini- 
mum of  ability  are  the  most  likely  to  comply  with  all  their 
obligations.  And  yet  it  is  held  by  all  or  nearly  all  who  advocate 
Perfectionism. 

But  whilst  they  flatter  themselves  that  all  the  exigencies  of 
their  system  are  met  by  assuming  this  popular  though  false  theory 
of  obligation,  as  a  mere  abstract  principle,  they  find  much  more 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  law  of  God  as  an  articulate  rule  of 
duty,  made  up  of  specific  requirements,  and  which  being  framed 
upon  the  basis  of  God's  immaculately  holy  character,  presents  a 
standard  of  true  spiritual  perfection.     When  they  contemplate 
that  law,  as  given  and  expounded  by  him,  its  profound  spirituality, 
its  Comprehensiveness,  its  purity,  its  holy  and  exalted  require- 
ments, they  at  once  feel  and  confess,  "It  is  high,  we  cannot  attain 
unto  it."     Though   many  of  their  general  arguments  urged  to 
prove  the  attainableness  of  sinless  holiness  in  this  life,  if  sound, 
would  prove  the  possibility  of  reaching  this  standard  just  as  well 
as  any  lower  one,  yet  when  they  are  forced  to  substantiate  their 
doctrine  by  facts,  they  at  once  see  that  the  standard  itself  must 
be  lowered.     Hence  all  Perfectionists  have  deliberately  under- 
taken this   unhallowed  work.     All  sorts  of  theories  have  been 
devised  to  justify  the  doctrine  that  God  has  modified  his  law.    It 
is  said  that  God's  law  adjusts  its  demands  to  the  present  moral 
condition  of  man;  that  it  brings  them  down  to  the  level  of  his 
deteriorated  ability ;  that  Christ  having  fulfilled  the  law,  it  has 
ceased,  in  its  original  form,  to  be  our  rule  of  duty ;  that  sincere 
obedience  is  now  accepted  in  lieu  of  perfect  conformity;  that  at 
least  the  law  is  brought  within  the  reach,   if  not  of  unassisted 
human  nature,  yet  of  nature  aided  by  grace.     These  are  speci- 
mens of  the  crude,   inconsistent,  unscriptural,   and  demoralizing 
views  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  get  the  moral  law  out  of  the 
way  or  to  bend  it  to  a  purpose.     If  they  could  succeed  in  this 
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it  would  be  all  they  need.    But  they  do  need  to  succeed  in  this  in 
order  to  make  out  their  claim. 

Is  there  the  slightest  foundation  for  this  assumption?  There 
were  three  codes  of  law  given  to  the  Jews:  the  judicial,  the  cere 
monial,  and  the  moral.  The  first  was  intended  to  define  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  and  could  have  force  only  during  their 
national  existence.  The  second  had  force  only  as  foreshadowing 
the  events,  institutions,  and  truths  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
They  were  typical  and  prophetic,  and  hence  necessarily  disap- 
peared when  the  type  came  and  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  In 
one  sense  indeed,  the  ceremonial  law  is  immutable  and  immortal. 
It  still  lives  in  Christ  and  his  cross,  in  the  great  fact  and  doctrine 
of  purification  from  sin;  and  it  is  obeyed,  in  spirit,  by  every  act 
of  faith  in  the  great  Sacrifice,  the  lamb  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  and  by  every  act  and  emotion  of  holiness — a  holi- 
ness so  clearly  enjoined  in  that  code.  But,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
the  moral  law  was  made  for  all  people  and  all  times,  and  is  of 
everlasting  and  immutable  obligation.  God's  own  immutability 
makes  this  certain.  He  summed  up  and  virtually  described  his 
law  when  he  gave  the  general  command,  "Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am 
holy."  And  our  Saviour  echoed  the  same  truth  when,  after  ex- 
pounding the  moral  law,  he  said,  "Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  as 
your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect."  The  Decalogue  is  a  practical 
setting  forth  of  that  holiness  and  perfection.  It  shows  in  what 
respects  we  are  to  attempt  resemblance  to  God's  moral  character. 
Then,  God  made  man  at  first  in  his  own  image  and  likeness: 
that  is,  he  stamped  his  own  moral  character  on  the  heart  of  man. 
So  long  as  he  remained  thus,  he  did  not  need  an  external  law — 
God's  law  was  written  within.  But  when  he  had  fallen,  he  did 
need  an  external  law,  in  which  all  the  features  of  that  holy  and 
divine  likeness  were  put  in  the  form  of  commands.  Now,  as 
God's  moral  image  is  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever, 
these  commands  must  be  equally  unchangeable. 

It  is  true  the  Decalogue  was  framed  with  reference  to  man's 
nature,  and  to  his  relations  and  circumstances.  But  it  was  his 
nature  as  a  man — not  as  a  Jew — not  as  belonging  to  any  particu- 
lar period — a  nature  which  is  common  to  the  race  and  to  all 
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times.  It  is  just  as  applicable  to  one  nation  as  to  another. 
There  is  nothing  national,  nothing  sectional,  about  it.  It  is 
general  in  its  provisions  and  universal  in  its  applications  to  the 
human  family.  It  belongs  to  no  one  class,  but  equally  to  all 
classes.  Hence,  the  subversion  of  the  particular  nation  to  which 
it  was  originally  given  had  no  effect  to  end  its  obligation.  So 
also,  it  embraces  man's  permanent  relations  to  God,  to  worship, 
to  rest,  to  his  neighbor,  to  his  parents,  to  his  associates,  in  all 
the  interests  and  duties  of  life.  It  covers  them  all,  and  contains 
no  more.  Hence,  change  of  circumstances  can  never  end,  nor 
even  alter,  this  law.  Man  has  never  been  placed  in  a  position  to 
which  this  law  does  not  apply ;  and  no  progress  of  society,  no 
possible  development  of  human  nature,  no  advance  in  knowledge 
and  cultivation,  can  ever  place  him  beyond  its  pale,  or  render  its 
promulgation  and  enforcement  unnecessary  or  out  of  place. 

Nor  has  the  introduction  of  a  new  dispensation,  the  gospel, 
done  away  with  this  law,  or  changed  it  in  any  particular.  The 
moral  law  is  not  a  means  of  salvation ;  but  neither  was  it  such  at 
the  time  of  its  promulgation.  By  the  deeds  of  no  law,  since  the 
fall,  has  it  been  possible  for  any  flesh  to  be  justified.  The  Deca- 
logue was  given  as  a  rule  of  life,  as  well  as  a  means  of  conviction, 
and  as  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ;  and  it  is  just  as 
really  and  exclusively  the  rule  of  life  now  as  when  it  was  spoken 
on  Sinai,  and  just  as  binding,  in  all  its  precepts,  as  when  it  was 
written  by  God's  finger  on  the  tables  of  stone.  There  is  no 
foundation  for  the  idea  so  common  amongst  men,  and  which 
underlies  this  theory  of  Perfectionism,  that  the  moral  law  belongs 
to  a  now  exploded  system  of  legalism  or  salvation  by  works.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  an  essential  element  in  the  covenant  of  grace. 
So  far  from  being  overturned  thereby,  it  stands  on  a  firmer  basis 
and  has  even  greater  sanctity  in  consequence  of  the  coming, 
teachings,  and  death  of  Christ.  Says  Paul  in  the  3d  of  Romans: 
"Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through  faith?  God  forbid; 
yea,  we  establish  the  law."  The  necessity  for  his  atonement 
grew  directly  out  of  the  immutability  and  sacredness  of  that  law; 
for  it  was  that  which  his  redeemed  people  violated,  and  whose 
penalty  he  suffered  in  their  stead.     If  God  could  have  set  that 
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law  aside,  consistently  with  his  own  character,  surely  he  would 
have  preferred  to  do  that  rather  than  to  give  his  Son  to  die. 
Christ  then  evidently  came,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  establish  the 
law,  to  vindicate  all  its  high  claims,  to  honor  it,  and  to  seal  its 
obligation  with  his  own  blood,  and  thus  to  make  it  irrevocable. 
Is  it  possible,  then,  to  conceive  a  greater  perversion  than  to 
assert  that  the  effect  of  his  mission  was  to  abolish  this  rule  of 
duty  ? 

It  seems  well  for  this  generation  that  he  had  occasion  to  meet 
this  error,  and  to  condemn  it  so  emphatically.  It  was,  in  the 
lips  of  the  Jews,  an  open  slander  against  Christianity.  In  the 
lips  of  modern  Perfectionists,  it  is  a  slander  equally  gross,  and  far 
more  dangerous,  because  it  professes  to  be  an  exposition  of  the 
gospel,  and  in  the  interest  of  gospel  holiness.  He  could  not 
have  expressed  a  more  pointed  condemnation  of  the  error  in  its 
modern  form  than  he  did  when  he  said,  "  Think  not  that  I  am 
come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets:  I  am  not  come  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  For,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  Till  heaven 
and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from 
the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled."  He  recognised  the  fact  that  a  vast 
change  was  then  in  progress  in  God's  method  of  dealing  with 
men;  that  a  new  economy  was  coming  in, — a  revolution  so  great 
that  it  would  startle  the  minds  of  all,  and  hence,  that  there  was 
great  danger  that  men  would  conclude  that  he  came  to  blot  out 
every  vestige  of  the  old  law.  Hence  he  was  so  careful  to  assure 
both  Jewish  and  Gentile  Antinomians  that  no  change  ever  could 
set  aside  the  moral  law,  or  modify  it,  in  the  smallest  particular:' 
that  before  that  could  be,  heaven  itself,  from  which  that  law  pro- 
ceeded, must  pass  away,  and  this  earth,  to  which  that  law  was 
given,  must  also  perish ;  in  other  words,  there  must  be  no  true 
and  righteous  God  to  rule,  and  no  men  to  be  ruled.  No  language 
could  be  framed  that  couhl  more  effectually  settle  this  great 
question. 

Consider,  also,  the  expositions  of  the  law  with  which  Christ 
followed  this  general  declaration.  That  he  expounded  it  at  all 
was  a  renewed  testimony  to  its  perpetuity;  and  the  character  of 
his  expositions  is  the  clearest  and  most  solemn  protest  against  the 
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idea  that  he  has  lowered  its  demands.  He  indeed  condemned 
the  unauthorised  additions  and  the  gross  perversions  of  which 
the  Pharisees  were  guilty.  He  condemned  their  superstitious 
observance  of  the  mere  circumstantials  of  the  law.  But  he  did 
not  diminish,  by  a  single  shade,  its  spirituality,  its  holiness,  its 
extensive  demands,  nor  any  of  those  features  which  come  into 
most  direct  contact  with  the  weakness  and  ungodliness  of  human 
nature.  He  made  no  concession  to  the  requirement,  now  so 
much  insisted  on,  that  he  must  adapt  his  law  to  the  frailties  and 
infirmities  of  men.  He  pronounced  the  unchaste  look  to  be 
adultery  and  hatred  to  be  murder.  Could  he  demand  more  than 
that  we  must  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  soul, 
and  mind,  and  strength,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves?  Could 
he  give  us  a  higher  standard  than  when  he  commanded  us  to  be 
perfect  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect?  And  surely  he  did 
not  give  us  a  modified  or  an  easier  rule  when  he  insisted  that  we 
must  take  up  our  cross  and  deny  ourselves  in  following  him,  and 
when  he  said  we  must  forsake  father  and  mother,  and  brother 
and  sister,  and  houses  and  lands,  and  our  own  lives  also.  We 
can  see  no  signs  in  all  this  of  that  lenient  system  of  religion 
which  nien  would  father  upon  him  and  call  it  Christianity.  No 
indeed !  Christ  did  not  lower  the  law.  On  the  contrary,  he  tore 
down  all  the  machinery  of  false  doctrine  by  which  men  have 
attempted  to  lower  it,  he  lifted  it  to  a  higher  elevation  of  glory 
by  unveiling  all  its  purity  and  strictness,  and  placed  it  on  a  more 
solid  basis  of  obligation.  He  is  the  minister  of  holiness,  not  of  sin. 
His  cross  is  the  firmest  pillar  of  the  law  of  God  in  its  original 
and  unchanged  perfection.  Christianity  holds  up  the  purest  and 
highest  moral  standard  ever  revealed,  presents  the  most  powerful 
motives  to  obedience,  and  secures  a  higher  type  and  tone  of 
piety  than  could  exist  apart  from  its  provisions,  truths,  and  in- 
fluences. 

This  idea,  that  Christ  has  brought  in  a  rule  of  life  essentially 
different  from  the  moral  law,  requiring  far  less,  more  lenient,  and 
accommodated  more  to  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  men,  is  very 
rife  in  the  world.  It  is  called  liberal  Christianity ;  and  it  exults 
in  getting  rid  of  what  is  regarded  the  burdensomeness,  the  un- 
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reasonable  restrictions,  the  rigid  justice,  the  strict  holiness,  and 
almost  unhuman  harshness,  of  the  ancient  law.  You  read  it  in 
the  popular  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  of  the  day ;  you 
hear  it  in  daily  conversation ;  you  see  it  in  the  current  practices 
of  society.  This  is  a  sore  evil  under  the  sun.  But  how  is  it 
aggravated  when  you  find  it  gravely  propounded  and  defended 
as  a  tenet  of  theology,  and,  especially,  as  a  leading  principle  in 
a  system  of  ^^  holiness  V  The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  claim  to 
be  Christians  of  the  first  order.  The  Master  says,  however, 
"Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  break  one  of  these  least  command- 
ments, and  shall  teach  men  so,  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  which  was  only  a  mild  way  of  denouncing 
them  as  destitute  of  the  first  principles  of  his  kingdom,  which  is 
one  of  law,  not  of  lawlessness. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  that  they  are 
preeminently  the  promoters  of  personal  piety.  They  aifect  the 
style  of  "holiness  people."  They  make  this  their  specialty; 
write,  talk,  and  preach  copiously  and  continuously  on  the  sub- 
ject; assume  to  be  the  peculiar  guardians  and  patrons  of  this 
department  of  Christianity;  and  bitterly  denounce  all  who 
question  their  orthodoxy,  or  disallow  their  pretensions.  And  yet 
it  requires-jonly  a  careful  examination  of  their  principles  to  see 
that  their  whole  system  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  genuine 
Christian  holiness,  and  that,  practically,  they  are  its  most 
dangerous  enemies.  They  assail  vital  godliness  in  its  vital  part. 
If  their  views  were  to  be  accepted  by  the  Church  at  large,  the 
inevitable  and  speedy  result  would  be  the  decay  of  all  real  piety, 
as  well  as  the  abandonment  of  scriptural  truth.  Nor  is  this 
mere  conjecture,  nor  mere  inference,  from  theoretical  principles. 
The  history  of  Perfectionism  fully  sanctions  the  assertion. 

But  this  system  undermines  the  interests  of  true  piety,  not 
only  by  destroying  the  only  lawful  standard,  but  also  by  en- 
couraging false  hopes.  When  you  examine  the  peculiar  marks 
of  this  "higher  life,"  especially  as  presented  by  its  more  recent 
advocates,  you  will  find  that  they  amount  to  nothing  "higher" 
than  what  the  Scriptures  lay  down  as  the  essential  characteristics 
of  the  true  Christian.     Yet  they  admit  that  we  may  lack  one  or 
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more  of  these,  and  yet  be  regenerate  persons.  They  urge  them 
as  belonging  to  an  advanced  stage  of  religious  progress,  or  rather 
as  the  fixed  stage  of  full  attainment  that  admits  no  progress. 
The  practical  effect  of  ^this  view  on  a  large  class  must  be  to 
reconcile  them  to  the  absence  of  one  or  more,  if  not  all,  of  these 
features  of  a  state  which,  however  desirable,  is  not  necessar}'^  to 
salvation.  They  can  be  saved  without  being  perfectly  sanctified 
in  this  life;  and  as  they  are  taught  that  perfect  sanctification  is 
made  up  of  what  are  really  the  essentials  of  conversion,  they 
almost  certainly  omit  these  essentials  and  adopt  false,  because  in- 
sufficient, grounds  of  hope. 

For  example,  one  element  of  this  higher  light,  we  are  told,  is 
*'an  entire  consecration  of  ourselves  to  God, — that  consecration, 
of  course,  including  body,  soul,  life,  talents,  and  everything." 
Is  anything  less  than  this  required  and  included  in  every  case  of 
true  conversion  ?  The  gospel  plainly  demands  all  this  from 
every  one  who  would  be  Christ's  disciple,  and  the  Church  has 
always  taught  the  same.  By  what  right  have  the  Perfectionists 
claimed  this  as  peculiar  to  a  special  class  of  Christians?  If  a 
man  makes  any  reservation,  "keeps  back  any  part  of  the  price," 
he  certainly  secures  rejection  from  the  Master,  and  would  from 
the  Church  also,  if  he  avowed  it.  Are  there  two  classes  of  real 
Christians? — one  who  have  given  all  to  Christ,  and  another  who 
have  given  only  a  fraction?  What  doctrine  could  be  contrived 
to  fill  the  Church  with  hypocrites  more  effectually  than  this?  It 
exerts,  indeed,  the  double  influence  of  lowering  the  standard  and 
inducing  self  deception. 

But  we  are  told,  that  in  conversion  we  offer  our  dead  powers 
to  God,  but  that  when  we  offer  ourselves  a  "living  sacrifice,"  our 
poAvers  being  then  "permeated  with  the  new  life  of  regeneration," 
then  we  "experience  entire  sanctification."  Now,  it  is  constantly 
affirmed  that  there  are  multitudes  who  have  made  the  first,  but 
not  the  second,  consecration,  and  have  remained  in  this  attitude 
for  years.  But  were  not  their  powers  "permeated  with  the  new 
life  of  regeneration"  at  the  first  moment  of  their  conversion? 
What  do  such  persons  do  with  these  living  powers,  from  that 
time  until  this  second  consecration  ?      Do  they  allow  them  to  lie 
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dormant?  Do  they  consecrate  them  to  the  world,  or  use  them 
in  sin?  Surely  this  is  a  strange  spiritual  condition  that  is  here 
supposed.  And  yet  those  who  are  in  it,  and  remain  in  it  all 
their  lives,  will  be  saved.  Thus,  Perfectionism  creates  an  immense 
home  in  the  spiritual  kingdom  on  earth  for  virtually  dead 
Christians,  and  encourages  them  to  hope  for  an  equally  immense 
mansion  in  heaven. 

But  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  diiference  between  these 
two  consecrations.  The  first,  it  is  said,  is  general,  the  second  is 
particular.  *'When  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  God  at  conversion, 
we  massed  our  offering.''  But  it  turns  out  that  our  general  did 
not  contain  any  particulars,  and  now  we  are  called  on  to  itemize, 
viz.,  "hands,  feet,  understanding,  judgment,  memory,  imagination, 
conscience,  will,  and  affections."  Here,  again,  is  the  door  wide 
open  for  spurious  professions,  and  false  hopes,  and  inadequate 
views  of  what  constitutes  real  piety. 

Again,  it  is  held  that  the  application  of  "some  peculiarly 
trying  test  of  obedience"  is  necessary  to  this  wonderful  attain- 
ment. But  does  not  every  genuine  conversion,  even  of  the  lowest 
order,  include  this?  In  each  case  there  is  something  to  test  the 
reality  of  repentance,  faith,  and  submission  to  Christ.  The  darling 
sin  is  given  up,  the  painful  sacrifice  is  made,  the  hard  duty  is 
undertaken,  the  mortification  of  pride,  lust,  covetousness,  or  some 
other  leading  passion,  is  endured,  or  there  is  no  real  conversion. 
And,  in  fact,  it  is  easy  to  see,  in  this  system,  clearly  betrayed, 
a  characteristically  low  and  inadequate  view  of  what  is  essential 
to  a  true  conversion. 

But  the  most  palpable  and  radical  form  of  this  error  consists 
in  the  idea  that  in  accepting  Jesus  Christ  a  man  may  separate 
between  his  most  important  offices,  i,  e.,  may  accept  him  as  a 
deliverer  from  hell,  and  fail,  even  for  a  long  period,  to  accept  him 
as  a  deliverer  from  sin ;  that  he  may  come  to  him  for  pardon  alone 
and  secure  it,  and  then,  after  an  indefinite  interval,  may  come  to 
him  for  sanetification !  Such  an  idea  is  preposterous.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  purpose  of  God  in  giving  his  Son,  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  faith,  and  subversive  of  all  the  teachings  of  the  Bible 
on  the  subject  of  regeneration.     If  the  new  birth  means  anything, 
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it  means  the  transformation  of  man  into  a  holy  being.  If  the 
new  creature  desires  anything  it  is  sanctification.  That  he  is 
satisfied  with  pardon,  and  willing  to  wait  indefinitely  for  an  in- 
crease of  holiness,  is  not  according  to  God's  description  of  the 
regenerated  man.  It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
he  comes  first  for  holiness  and  then  for  pardon.  The  fact  is, 
that  as  Christ  'himself  is  not  divided, — as  his  work  is  one, — so  a 
saving  faith  always  seeks  and  accepts  a  whole  Christ  in  all  his 
offices  and  benefits.  He  is  made  to  every  believer  wisdom, 
righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption.  He  that  believeth 
hath  eternal  life — which  is  not  only  future  blessedness,  but  the 
principle  of  holiness,  which  has  its  germ  in  regeneration,  its 
growth  in  progressive  sanctification,  and  its  full  fruitage  in  the 
perfection  of  heavenly  glory. 

The  grand  error  of  this  view  then  is,  not  that  it  urges  this 
entire,  particular,  and  hearty  consecration,  but  that  it  fails  to 
insist  upon  it  as  necessary  to  salvation,  and  to  condemn  all  claims 
to  real  piety  which  fall  short  of  this  It  thus  becomes  the  nurse 
of  false  religion.  So  clear  is  this  to  one  class  of  Perfectionists, 
that  to  escape  this  position  they  have  boldly  taken  the  ground 
that  all  genuine  Christians  are  perfectly  sanctified;  that  when 
the  new  man  is  born,  the  old  man  literally  dies;  and  that  there 
can  be  no  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  the  heart  of  man.  We 
readily  admit  that  no  Christian  in  this  life  carries  out  fully  and 
faithfully  the  terms  of  this  consecration,  because  there  are,  in  all, 
remains  of  selfishness,  worldliness,  and  other  forms  of  sin.  But 
it  remains  true  that  every  genuine  Christian  does  sincerely 
dedicate  himself,  without  reserve,  unto  God. 

There  is  certainly  great  obscurity  and  confusion  of  ideas,  and, 
we  believe,  serious  error  in  the  representations,  which  abound  in 
the  writings  of  modern  Perfectionists,  as  to  the  relation  between 
the  atonement  of  Christ  and  the  sanctification  of  believers.  They 
make  all  the  passages  of  Scripture,  which  teach  the  cleansing 
power  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  to  refer  to  sanctification,  and  thus 
seem  to  array  a  large  amount  of  testimony  on  behalf  of  their 
doctrine,  affirming  that,  inasmuch  as  that  blood  is  applied  in  this 
life,  and  cleanses  from  all  sin,  so  it  produces  instantaneous  per- 
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fection.  And  they  claim  wonderful  originality  and  superiority 
to  the  long  established  and  accepted  interpretation  of  these 
Scriptures.  Texts,  which  refer  to  our  cleansing  from  the  guilt 
of  sin,  they  apply  to  our  cleansing  from  its  power  and  its 
pollution.  Thus  they  confound  justification  and  sanctification  as 
really,  though  in  a  different  way,  as  do  the  Romanists.  Un- 
doubtedly Christ  is  "made  sanctification"  to  the  Christian,  and 
his  death  exerts  a  mighty  power  in  the  subjugation  of  his  sinful 
nature.  But  surely  not  in  the  sense,  nor  in  the  same  way,  as 
that  in  which  he  saves  from  the  penalty.  He  is  the  source  of 
our  sanctification — not  directly,  but  indirectly — and  that  in  two 
important  respects.  He  is  the  vine  and  we  are  the  branches. 
But  the  spiritual  life  which  he  imparts  to  us  is  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  his  death  was  essential  to  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  Then 
having  been  renewed  by  that  Spirit,  we  are  enabled  so  to  appre- 
hend his  death  for  our  sins,  by  faith,  that  we  recognise  in  it  the 
wickedness  of  sin,  as  we  could  not  even  if  we  saw  the  infliction  of 
the  penalty  on  the  sinner;  and  we  see  in  it,  and  feel,  the  most 
powerful  motive  for  avoiding  all  sin.  If  there  be  any  other  way 
in  which  the  blood  of  Christ  sanctifies  the  believer,  we  confess 
we  could  never  gather  any  definite  idea  of  it  from  the  Scriptures. 
The  practical  effect  of  this  error  is  to  induce  men  to  expect  the 
blessing  of  a  completed  sanctification  to  be  conferred  precisely  in 
the  same  way  as  that  in  which  a  completed  justification  is  con- 
ferred,— leaving  nothing  to  be  attained,  and  nothing  to  be  done, 
— a  result  certainly  contrary  to  that  which  the  word  of  God 
clearly  contemplates. 

Another  proof  that  Perfectionism  is  inimical  to  true  scriptural 
sanctification,  is  found  in  the  assumption  that  the  process  by  which 
*' sinless  holiness  "  is  attained  is  an  instantaneous  change  analogous 
to  regeneration.  No  one  doubts  that  the  Omnipotent  Spirit  is 
the  agent  in  this  work,  nor  that  He  can  complete  it  in  an  instant! 
Nor  do  wc  deny  that  there  are  spiritual  junctures  in  the  experience 
of  many  of  God's  people,  in  which  they  make  sudden  and  rapid 
progress.  It  does  occur  that  in  times  of  powerful  revival,  in 
seasons  of  deep  affliction,  and  in  seasons  of  special  nearness  to 
God  in  the  closet,  a   Christian  will  attain  a  signal  victory  over 
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sin,  a  peculiarly  near  and  delightful  view  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  excellency  of  Christ,  and  a  refreshingly  clear  sense  of 
acceptance,  in  which  he  will  renew  his  consecration  to  Christ 
with  peculiar  earnestness,  and  will  thus  grow  more  in  a  few  short 
hours  than  perhaps  he  had  done  for  years  previous.  But  there 
is  no  analogy  between  this  experience  and  regeneration,  either 
as  to  the  extent  or  the  suddenness  of  the  change.  It  only  con- 
forms to  the  ordinary  law  of  spiritual  growth.  It  is  like  the 
bursting  forth  of  the  trees  in  spring,  or  the  new  verdure,  and 
vigorous  growth  of  plants  after  rain,  or  deep  tillage, — -but  it  is 
not  like  the  first  development  of  the  germ  in  the  seed. 

Were  we  to  read  of  this  sudden  transition  of  real  Christians 
from  a  lower  to  a  "higher  life"  anywhere  in  God's  word,  we 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  and  expecting  it.  But  we 
find  nothing  of  it  there;  and  therefore  we  are  more  than  doubtful 
of  the  dogma  that  teaches,  and  the  experience  which  claims  it. 
The  Divine  w^ord,  indeed,  is  full  of  this  subject  of  sanctification, 
but  its  representations  are  all  essentially  different  from  this.  It 
invariably  describes  it  as  a  gradual  and  as  generally  a  slow  pro- 
cess ;  not  as  a  second  birth,  but  the  development  of  that  which 
was  born  in  the  first  spiritual  birth;  not  as  a  transformation,  but 
as  a  growth  ;  not  as  a  short  and  sudden  victory,  but  as  a  lifelong 
struggle;  not  as  the  one  stride  that  measures  the  entire  track, 
but  as  the  successive  steps  by  wliich  the  toiling  racer  gradually 
reaches  the  goal. 

And  here  we  think  we  have  one  explanation  of  the  popularity 
of  this  dogma  of  instantaneous  sanctification  with  a  certain  class 
of  minds.  They  have  no  liking  for  this  toilsome  work,  no 
patience  with  its  protracted  duration.  They  want  a  shorter  and 
an  easier  method;  and  now,  with  this  "new  light"  shining  upon 
them,  they  think  to  end  this  great  work  in  a  moment,  and  accept 
any  sort  of  reasoning,  and  any  possible  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
which  will  'enable  them  to  believe  that  this  short  route  exists. 
It  is  easy  to  see  what  the  practical  eff'ect  of  this  doctrine  must  be 
on  those  who  adopt  i^t.  They  will  be  sure  to  abandon  a,ll  effort, 
avoid  all  struggle,  and  omit  all  the  appointed  means  of  growing 
in  grace,  and  rely  on  this  instantaneous  and  direct  work  of  the 
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bar.  And  when  Christ  shall  present  his  Church  as  a  chaste 
virgin  and  his  own  bride, — a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot, 
nor  wrinkle,  nor  any  such  thing, — it  will  be  at  his  second  coming, 
when  he  shall  come  to  be  admired  of  all  them  that  believe. 

And  this  is  in  perfect  analogy  with  all  of  God's  proceedings. 
He  did  not  create  everything  at  once.  In  the  production  of  this 
earth,  he  followed  an  order  of  regular  development  which  re- 
quired a  succession  of  periods.  His  plan  of  providence  covers  the 
wi  ole  range  of  history.  The  scheme  of  redemption  began  far  back 
in  eternity,  Avas  faintly  revealed  in  Paradise  after  the  fall,  more 
fully  in  the  ritual  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  with  gradually  in- 
creasing clearness  as  he  took  step  after  step  in  its  glorious  accom- 
plishment. He  has  a  plan  in  dealing  with  his  people.  He  does  not 
do  everything  for  them  at  once.  He  does  not  give  them  everything 
at  once.  His  plan  covers  their  whole  history,  and  the  whole  progress 
of  their  salvation  in  time  and  in  eternity.  It  has  many  parts.  It 
passes  through  many  stages,  in  due  order  and  regular  succession. 
We  are  prone  to  be  impatient.  We  would  hurry  his  work.  We 
long  for  the  harvest,  and  we  begin  our  longing  as  soon  as  the  seed 
is  put  into  the  ground.  We  cannot  understand  why  he  takes  so 
long  when  he  could  end  all  in  a  moment.  But  God  takes  his 
own  time,  and  will  show  us  eventually  that  he  does  all  this  in 
wisdom.  This  is  manifestly  true  of  our  sanctification.  He 
creates  in  us  a  principle  of  holiness  which  desires  increase,  and 
the  very  nature  of  which  is  to  grow;  and  yet  it  has  to  grow — to 
expand — by  degrees.  It  is  like  human  life.  It  has  its  birth,  its 
infancy,  its  youth,  its  early  manhood,  its  maturity,  its  full  years, 
its  old  age.  It  is  like  grain — first  the  corn,  then  the  blade,  then 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  It  is  like  the  day-light,  which  begins 
with  the  gray  dawn,  but  shines  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day.  But  sanctification  goes  on,  through  teaching,  through 
effort,  through  prayer,  through  discipline, — and  it  will  be  ac- 
complished. All  these  things  point  forward  to  a  glorious  con- 
summation. The  process  is  destined  to  completion.  Every  sin 
will  be  subdued  and  extirpated.  The  heart  will  be  cleansed 
from  all  defilement.  Every  grace  will  mature  in  full  stature, 
beauty,   symmetry,   and  strength.      The  ransomed  sinner  will 
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attain  perfect  likeness  to  his  God  and  Saviour.  Every  power  of 
his  being  will  act  in  harmony  with  the  divine  will;  every  affection 
of  his  heart  will  be  fixed  with  supreme  devotion  upon  the  per- 
fections of  God,  and  his  whole  existence  will  be  filled  up  with  the 
experience  of  God's  blessedness.  How  grand  this  event !  How 
delightful  this  prospect!  How  worthy  an  end,  not  only  of  man's 
efforts,  but  of  the  divine  purposes  and  operations !  Now,  is  there 
nothing  in  all  this  to  fire  the  spiritual  ambition -of  the  true 
Christian?  Must  the  fact,  that  the  consummation  is  reserved 
till  death,  discourage  him,  unnerve  his  soul,  and  make  him  in- 
different to  all  efforts  to  grow  in  grace?  Has  the  believer  such 
a  love  for  holiness  that,  unless  he  can  have  it  in  its  perfection 
now,  he  will  have  none  of  it  at  all?  Strange  sentiment,  indeed, 
for  a  regenerate  man !  Why,  then,  shall  a  man  try  to  learn  any- 
thing when  he  knows  he  cannot  learn  all  things?  Why  seek 
wealth  when  he  cannot  gain  the  whole  world?  Why  seek 
strength  when  he  cannot  be  omnipotent?  This  will  not  do.  If 
we  really  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  we  will  value 
even  the  smallest  fragments  or  the  feeblest  beginnings  of  it. 
Such  has  ever  been  the  feeling  of  the  true  saints  of  God  in  all 
ages.  It  was  certainly  the  sentiment  of  Paul;  and  in  his  re- 
corded experience  we  see  the  most  abundant  evidence  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  doctrine  of  progressive  sanctification  to  repress, 
but  everything  to  incite,  the  real  Christian  to  make  every  effort 
to  grow  in  likeness  to  God.  Hypocrites,  enthusiasts,  and  all  un- 
believers, will  pervert  it;  but'  Paul  was  a  genuine,  though 
humble,  believer;  and  surely  we  may  rely  on  what  he  stated  in 
his  inspired  writings  as  to  the  influence  of  this  doctrine  on  a 
regenerate  person. 

Paul  was  certainly  a  largely  developed  Christian.  He  had 
reached  a  very  elevated  mai-k.  His  piety  had  attained  a  very 
vigorous  growth.  He  had  left  far  behind  him  the  mere  rudiments 
of  personal  religion.  He  had  acquired  manly  strength,  knoAvledge, 
and  experience,  and  he  stands  before  us  a  splendid  and  en- 
couraging illustration  of  what  divine  grace  can  accomplish,  and 
of  the  utility  of  study,  of  effort,  of  vigilance,  of  pra3'er  and  of  all 
the  appointed   means   of  sanctification.     And   yet  he  had  not 
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Spirit.  Thus  they  will  lose  the  reality,  and  grasp  only  a  shadow. 
It  is  very  true  that  means  and  efforts  have  no  eflSciency  in  them- 
selves ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  we  have  no  scriptural  warrant  for 
expecting  a  supernatural  work  in  our  hearts,  while  we  neglect 
the  means  and  efforts  which  the  Divine  Author  of  that  work  has 
required.  It  is  also  true  that  sanctification  is  the  free  gift  of 
Christ,  and  that  it  is  our  privilege  to  seek  it  directly  and  by  faith 
from  him;  but  he  puts  us  in  possession  of  this  grace  in  a  process 
which  involves,  not  only  the  operation  of  his  Spirit,  but  also  our 
resistance  of  temptation,  our  self-denial,  our  bearing  the  cross, 
our  cutting  off  a  right  hand,  and  plucking  out  a  right  eye,  that 
offends,  a  striving  and  agonising  to  enter  in,  our  taking  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  by  force.  God  works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of 
his  good  pleasure,  but  it  is  that  we  may  be  prompted  and  enabled 
to  work  out  our  salvation.  The  specific  effect  of  the  Holy 
Spirit's  work  in  the  soul,  is  to  awaken  it  to  the  great  effort,  to 
mortify  the  flesh,  to  resist  the  remains  of  sin  in  the  heart,  to 
grow  in  grace,  to  add  to  our  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge, 
and  to  knowledge  temperance,  patience,  godliness,  etc.,  and  to 
give  diligence  to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure.  It  is 
therefore  a  fatal  error  to  adopt  any  view  of  this  work  which  en- 
courages us  to  attempt  any  departures  from  the  method  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  himself  established.  When,  therefore,  we 
see  persons,  as  we  have  seen  them,  turn  away  from  the  tedious 
and  toilsome  struggle  to  grow  in  grace,  which  the  Scriptures 
demand,  and  sit  or  kneel  at  an  altar,  waiting  for  the  gift  of  a 
completed  sanctification  to  come  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  we 
have  not  been  surprised  to  see  their  professed  attainment  of  this 
gift  followed  first  by  the  neglect  of  the  appointed  means  of  grace, 
and  then  by  sad  falls  into  grievous  sins.  It  is,  then,  in  the 
interest  of  a  true  and  permanent  godliness,  that  we  protest  against 
this  vain  and  superstitious  imagination  as  a  bad  tree,  bringing 
forth  bad  fruit. 

It  is  very  confidently  urged  in  support  of  this  system,  that  the 
ample  provision  which  God  has  made  for  this  perfect  sanctifica- 
tion proves  that  it  may  be  reached,  and  if  it  may  be,  there  is 
nothing  to  discredit  the  assertion,  that  it  is  reached  in  this  life. 
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No  one  doubts  the  sufficiency  of  the  provision,  nor  of  the  power 
which  must  apply  it.  The  Spirit  of  God  can,  in  an  instant,  in 
this  instant,  amidst  our  present  surroundings,  and  bv  means  of 
existing  provision,  change  each  and  every  one  of  us,  and  all  His 
people,  and,  indeed,  all  mankind,  into  perfectly  holy  beings. 
But  how  very  few  even  claim  to  be  thus  changed !  The  argument 
then  proves  nothing,  or  else  it  proves  too  much.  We  admit  that 
if  the  means  provided,  the  truth,  the  sacraments,  the  Church,  the 
ministry,  and  the  dealings  of  Providence,  exerted  their  legitimate 
power,  were  received,  cultivated,  and  improved  to  the  fullest 
extent,  they  would  issue  in  immediate  and  complete  sanctification, 
because  this  would  involve  the  exercise  of  the  Spirit's  agency 
effectual  to  this  extent.  But  we  do  not  see  this  done.  No  one 
learns  and  feels  all  the  truth  by  which  men  are  sanctified,  nor 
appropriates  all  the  promises,  nor  exercises  all  faith  in  prayer,  nor 
improves  faithfully  all  chastisements,  nor  even  seeks  with  all  due 
diligence  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  The  question, 
then,  does  not  turn  on  the  adequacy  of  either  the  divine  power 
or  provision.  The  difficulty,  therefore,  is,  by  this  plea,  only 
transferred,  not  removed. 

But  it  is  urged  that  God  commands  entire  holiness,  and  there- 
fore we  may  attain  it,  and  therefore,  again,  some  do  attain  Jt. 
God  could  command  no  less  without  approving  sin.  He  must 
place  before  us  the  right  standard.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
by  no  means  proves  that  we  can  reach  it,  and,  still  less,  that  any 
do.  Then,  He  commands  all  men  to  be  perfect.  This  argument 
also  proves  eitlier  too  much,  or  nothing  at  all. 

The  weakness  of  all  the  arguments  presented  in  favor  of  this 
theory  lies  in  the  absence  of  all  proof  that  it  is  God's  purpose  to 
complete  the  sanctification  of  his  people  in  this  life.  In  all  the 
instances  in  which  the  circumstance  of  time  is  introduced  in  his 
promises  or  other  indications  of  his  purpose  in  this  matter,  he 
points  to  our  future  and  eternal  state.  "  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I 
awake  in  thy  likeness," — evidently  referring  to  an  awakening  that 
follows  death.  "  We  shall  be  like  him  when  we  shall  see  him  as 
he  is;" — Paul  expected  to  present  his  people  perfect  in  Christ 
Jesus,  plainly  at  the  last  day  when  they  shall  meet  before  God's 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  1 — 9. 
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bar.  And  when  Christ  shall  present  his  Church  as  a  chaste 
virgin  and  his  own  bride, — a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot, 
nor  wrinkle,  nor  any  such  thing, — it  will  be  Jtt  his  second  coming, 
when  he  shall  come  to  be  admired  of  all  them  that  believe. 

And  this  is  in  perfect  analogy  with  all  of  God's  proceedings. 
He  did  not  create  everything  at  once.  In  the  production  of  this 
earth,  he  followed  an  order  of  regular  development  which  re- 
quired a  succession  of  periods.  His  plan  of  providence  covers  the 
wi  ole  range  of  history,  -^he  scheme  of  redemption  began  far  back 
in  eternity,  was  faintly  revealed  in  Paradise  after  the  fall,  more 
fully  in  the  ritual  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  Avith  gradually  in- 
creasing clearness  as  he  took  step  after  step  in  its  glorious  accom- 
plishment. He  has  apian  in  dealing  with  his  people.  He  does  not 
do  everything  for  them  at  once.  He  does  not  give  them  everything 
at  once.  His  plan  covers  their  whole  history,  and  the  whole  progress 
of  their  salvation  in  time  and  in  eternity.  It  has  many  parts.  It 
passes  through  many  stages,  in  due  order  and  regular  succession. 
We  are  prone  to  be  impatient.  We  would  hurry  his  work.  We 
long  for  the  harvest,  and  we  begin  our  longing  as  soon  as  the  seed 
is  put  into  the  ground.  We  cannot  understand  why  he  takes  so 
long  when  he  could  end  all  in  a  moment.  But  God  takes  his 
own  time,  and  will  show  us  eventually  that  he  does  all  this  in 
wisdom.  This  is  manifestly  true  of  our  sanctification.  He 
creates  in  us  a  principle  of  holiness  which  desires  increase,  and 
the  very  nature  of  which  is  to  grow;  and  yet  it  has  to  grotu — to 
expand — by  degrees.  It  is  like  human  life.  It  has  its  birth,  its 
infancy,  its  youth,  its  early  manhood,  its  maturity,  its  full  years, 
its  old  age.  It  is  like  grain — first  the  corn,  then  the  blade,  then 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  It  is  like  the  day-light,  which  begins 
with  the  gi'ay  dawn,  but  shines  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day.  But  sanctification  goes  on,  through  teaching,  through 
effort,  through  prayer,  through  discipline, — and  it  will  be  ac- 
complished. AH  these  things  point  forward  to  a  glorious  con- 
summation. The  process  is  destined  to  completion.  Every  sin 
will  be  subdued  and  extirpated.  The  heart  will  be  cleansed 
from  all  defilement.  Every  grace  will  mature  in  full  stature, 
beauty,   symmetry,   and  strength.      The   ransomed  sinner  will 
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attain  perfect  likeness  to  his  God  and  Saviour.  Every  power  of 
his  being  will  act  in  harmony  with  the  divine  will;  every  affection 
of  his  heart  will  be  fixed  with  supreme  devotion  upon  the  per- 
fections of  God,  and  his  whole  existence  will  be  filled  up  with  the 
experience  of  God's  blessedness.  How  grand  this  event !  How 
delightful  this  prospect!  How  worthy  an  end,  not  only  of  man's 
efforts,  but  of  the  divine  purposes  and  operations !  Now,  is  there 
nothing  in  all  this  to  fire  the  spiritual  ambition  •  of  the  true 
Christian?  Must  the  fact,  that  the  consummation  is  reserved 
till  death,  discourage  him,  unnerve  his  soul,  and  make  him  in- 
different to  all  efforts  to  grow  in  grace?  Has  the  believer  such 
a  love  for  holiness  that,  unless  he  can  have  it  in  its  perfection 
now,  he  will  have  none  of  it  at  all  ?  Strange  sentiment,  indeed, 
for  a  regenerate  man !  Why,  then,  shall  a  man  try  to  learn  any- 
thing when  he  knows  he  cannot  learn  all  things?  Why  seek 
wealth  when  he  cannot  gain  the  whole  world?  Why  seek 
strength  when  he  cannot  be  omnipotent?  This  will  not  do.  If 
we  really  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  we  will  value 
even  the  smallest  fragments  or  the  feeblest  beginnings  of  it. 
Such  has  ever  been  the  feeling  of  the  true  saints  of  God  in  all 
ages.  It  was  certainly  the  sentiment  of  Paul;  and  in  his  re- 
corded experience  we  see  the  most  abundant  evidence  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  doctrine  of  progressive  sanctification  to  repress, 
but  everything  to  incite,  the  real  Christian  to  make  every  effort 
to  grow  in  likeness  to  God.  Hypocrites,  enthusiasts,  and  all  un- 
believers, will  pervert  it;  but'  Paul  was  a  genuine,  though 
humble,  believer;  and  surely  we  may  rely  on  what  he  stated  in 
his  inspired  writings  as  to  the  infliuence  of  this  doctrine  on  a 
regenerate  person. 

Paul  was  certainly  a  largely  developed  Christian.  He  had 
reached  a  ver}^  elevated  mark.  His  piety  had  attained  a  very 
vigorous  growth.  He  had  left  far  behind  him  the  mere  rudiments 
of  personal  religion.  He  had  acquired  manly  strength,  knowledge, 
and  experience,  and'  he  stands  before  us  a  splendid  and  en- 
couraging illustration  of  what  divine  grace  can  accomplish,  and 
of  the  utility  of  study,  of  effort,  of  vigilance,  of  prayer  and  of  all 
the  appointed   means   of  sanctification.     And  yet  he  had  not 
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attained  "that  for  which  he  was  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus." 
He  was  not  perfectly  sanctified.  He  still  had  important  progress 
to  make  before  he  could  reach  the  mark  and  gain  the  prize  of 
his  high  calling.  He  expressed  all  this,  and  he  felt  it  deeply. 
But  we  do  not  believe  that  he  justified  himself  or  excused  him- 
self for  this  deficiency.  He  recognised  his  obligation  to  obey 
the  whole  law  perfectly,  to  conform  entirely  to  God's  character, 
and  to  avoid  all  sin,  even  in  thought.  And,  no  doubt,  every 
instance  in  which  he  failed  gave  him  pain,  and  caused  him  to  re- 
proach himself.  He  made  no  attempt  to  bring  the  law  down  to 
his  own  infirmities  so  as  to  enable  him  to  claim  perfection.  On 
the  contrary,  he  confessed  the  remains  of  sin  in  his  heart;  that 
he  did  not  do  the  good  he  ought  and  desired  to  have  done,  and 
often  did  the  evil  he  ought  and  desired  not  to  do ;  that  evil  was 
present  with  him,  and  that  there  was  a  law  in  his  members 
warring  against  his  better  convictions,  so  as  to  make  him  at  times 
a  wretched  man.  He,  no  doubt,  blamed  himself  for  his  anger 
against  Barnabas,  when,  in  a  contention,  he  parted  from  Mark. 
He  was  a  penitent  all  his  life,  and  just  in  proportion  as  he  grew 
in  knowledge  and  in  holiness  did  he  become  more  sensitive  to  the 
least  approaches  of  sin,  better  acquainted  with  his  own  defects, 
and  more  humble  in  view  of  them.  The  nearer  he  drew  to  God, 
the  more  vivid  was  the  conscious  disparity  between  his  own  im- 
perfections and  divine  purity.  And  if  his  experience  was  like 
that  of  Isaiah,  when,  after  a  glorious  vision  of  Jehovah,  and  of 
the  Seraphim  crying,  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  hosts," 
he  exclaimed,  "Woe  is  me,  for  I  am  undone,  for  I  am  a  man  of 
unclean  lips,"  then  his  vision  of  the  third  heaven,  with  its  un- 
utterable scenes,  must  have  been  followed  by  the  most  over- 
whelming impressions  of  his  own  sinfulness,  for  then  he  must 
have  seen  more  clearly  than  ever  how  much  he  lacked  of  that 
perfect  holiness  which  God  requires.  There  is  the  widest  differ- 
ence conceivable  between  the  spirit  of  Paul  and  the  spirit  of 
those  who  claim  sinless  perfection.  Some  of  them,  in  fact,  rank 
themselves  far  above  him  in  piety. 

But  neither  was  Paul  disheartened  by  the  fact  that,  after  all 
God  had  done  for  him,  and  after  all  his  own  watchfulness,  prayers, 
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and  exertions,  he  remained  still  so  far  below  the  mark.     For  he 
knew  of  no  instance  in  which  any  one  had  reached  it  this  side  of 
heaven.     He  had  read  of  Noah  as  a  man  "perfect  in  his  genera- 
tions," and  yet  he  had  read  farther  on  of  that  really  godly  man 
being  overcome  and  falling  into  the  dreadful  sin  of  intoxication. 
He  had  read  of  Moses  as  the  holy  servant  of  God,  and  meeker 
than  all  other  men,  and  yet  he  read  of  the  sinful  anger  of  Moses. 
He  had  read  of  *'the  man  after  God's  own  heart,"  only  to  be  the 
more  amazed  at  the  record  of  David's  adultery  and  murder.    He 
had  read  of  Job  as  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  patience,  but  he 
had  to  read  also  his  expressions  of  a  rebellious  spirit  when  he 
was  sorely  afflicted.      So,  too,  he  had  read  of  the  unbelief  and 
murmuring  of  Elijah,  the  folly  of  Solomon,  the  pride  of  Hezekiah, 
the  repining  of  Jeremiah,  the  disobedience  of  Jonah,  and  so  on 
to  the   end.       In   all  the  galaxy  of  Old  Testament  piety   he 
found  no  star  undimmed,  no  sun  without  a  spot,  no  saint  without 
sin.     Then,  as  he  looked  around  on  his  fellow  disciples  who  had 
enjoyed   the    clearer   light  and  the   richer   grace,   the    diviner 
companionship,  and  the  more  spiritual  influence  of  the  gospel 
dispensation,  it  was  only  to  see  the  lofty  courage  and  zeal  of 
Peter  marred  by  a  timid  denial  of  Christ,  and  the  martyr  spirit 
of  Thomas  clouded  by  sinful  unbelief,  and  even  the  lovelier  traits 
of  the  beloved  disciple  dimmed  by  an  exhibition  of  bigotry  and 
intolerance.     It  was  only  in  Jesus  he  saw  real  full-orbed  per- 
fection; a  life  absolutely  without  sin;  a  spirit  free  from  all  taint; 
a  character 'in  which  each  godly  virtue  was  developed  into  full 
maturity  without  excess,  and  without  weakening  a  sister  grace; 
in  which  love  to  God  and  love  to  man  were  both  perfect  and 
most  accurately  adjusted;    and  in  which  all  the  varied  hues  of 
piety  were  blended  in  the  white  light  of  a  divine  holiness.     And 
the  more  clearly  he  contemplated  that  light,  the  more  vividly  did 
he  see  the  shortcomings  of  himself  and  all  his  brethren.     And 
yet  he  saw  that  all  these  were  real  Christians,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  apply  the  epithet  of  perfect  to  all  of  them,  in  the  sense  of 
genuineness  and  sincerity — just  as  it  was  applied   to  Noah  and 
to  Job. 
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Another  fact,  which  prevented  his  imperfections  from  dis- 
couraging him,  was  that  God's  own  word  so  clearly  teaches  that 
no  one  reaches  spiritual  perfection  on  earth  in  the  sense  of  entire 
freedom  from  all  sin.  Solomon  declared  "There  is  no  man  that 
sinneth  not."  "Who  can  say,  I  have  made  my  heart  clean,  I 
am  pure  from  my  sin?"  "For  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon 
earth  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not."  David,  too,  had  written, 
"If  thou,  Lord,  shouldst  mark  iniquities,  0  Lord,  who  shall 
stand?  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant;  for  in  thy 
sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified."'  These  are  clear  and 
strong.  And  if  the  Apostle  John  had  then  written  his  Epistles, 
Paul  would  have  had  his  inspired  testimony  to  the  same  truth. 
"If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us."  "If  we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned,  we 
make  Him  a  liar,  and  His  word  is  not  in  us,"  And  thus  he 
would  have  seen  a  perfect  correspondence  between  the  biographies 
and  the  doctrinal  statements  of  the  Bible  on  this  subject. 

Least  of  all  was  the  Apostle  led  by  this  doctrine,  or  this  ex- 
perience, to  be  satisfied  with  his  present  status,  or  to  give  up" 
eifort  to  grow  in  grace.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  very  passage 
in  which  he  avows  his  own  imperfection,  he  expresses  the  most 
intense  desire,  not  only  to  be  a  holier  man,  but  to  be  entirely 
holy.  "I  follow  after;"  "  I  forget  those  things  which  are  be- 
hind; I  reach  forth  to  those  which  are  before;  I  press  toward 
the  mark."  What  language  could  express  more  deep-seated  and 
eager  thirst  after  holiness?  The  language  is  evidently  taken 
from  that  which  described  the  racer  in  the  Isthmian  games, 
whose  whole  soul  was  on  fire,  whose  every  nerve  was  strained, 
whose  utmost  energy  was  put  forth  in  the  race.  Nor  was  this 
only  a  temporary  or  occasional  feeling  with  him.  "One  thing  I 
do."  He  had  made  it  the  grand  business  of  his  Christian  life. 
And  now,  after  years  of  desire  and  effort,  though  he  found  that 
he  had  not  yet  attained  the  mark,  he  held  it  up  as  steadily  before 
his  view,  and  pursued  it  Avith  as  intense  earnestness  as  be  did  at 
the  beginning.  He  undoubtedly  made  constant  progress,  and  he 
valued  every  inch  of  ground  he  won.  He  loved  holiness  for  its 
own  sake.     He  felt  that  it  was  a  necessity  of  his  being.     He 
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could  not  do  other  than  desire  and  seek  it,  as  the  hart  pt^teth 
after  the  water  brook.  It  was  the  master  spiritual  passion  of  his 
soul;  and  he  was  never  satisfied  until  he  waked  in  heaven  in  the 
likeness  of  God.  Such  we  understand  to  be  the  true  sentiment 
of  the  Christian  heart;  the  sentiment  which  has  ever  characterised, 
not  the-  lower,  but  the  highest  grades  of  real  piety  which  have 
ever  adorned  the  Church.  It  loves  and  honors  God's  perfect 
law  as  the  only  standard ;  it  seeks  the  highest  possible  attain- 
ments in  real  piety;  it  eschews  all  spiritual  pride  and  pretension 
and  fanaticism,  and  walks  humbly  before  God. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


REASON  AND  UNDERSTANDING. 

The  next  movement  of  mental  philosophy  will  probably  be  a 
more  thorough  discussion  and  settlement  of  the  question,  whether 
man  has  two  faculties  of  intelligence,  reason  and  understanding; 
or  whether  there  is  really  but  one  faculty.  The  contribution 
which  we  now  attempt,  to  this  discussion,  proceeds  on  the  recog- 
nition of  two  doctrines,  in  which  all  seem  to  concur.  One  is, 
that  the  mind  is  a  monad,  a  being  of  entire  unity,  and  that  the 
faculties  are  therefore  not  separate  entities  or  members,  but  only 
modes  of  function,  in  which  the  unit-power,  spirit,  acts.  The 
other  is,  that  among  the  multitude  of  mental  modifications  known 
in  consciousness,  there  are  true  agreements  and  difi"erences, 
grounding  a  systematic  classification.  Says  Hamilton:  "On 
this  doctrine,  -a,  faculty  is  nothing  more  than  a  general  term  for 
the  casuality  the  mind  has  of  originating  a  certain  class  of  ener- 
gies: di>  capacity,  only  a  general  term  for  the  susceptibility  the 
mind  has  of  being  affected  by  a  particular  class  of  emotions." 
He  makes  the  special  faculties  of  knowledge  the  following: 

1.  The  Presentative  Faculty,  with  its  external  form,  percep- 
tion; and  its  internal,  self-consciousness. 

2.  The  Conservative  Faculty,  memory. 
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3#The  Reproductive  Faculty :  involuntary,  or  suggestion;  and 
voluntary,  reminiscence. 

4.  The  Representative  Faculty,  imagination. 

6.  The  Elaborative  Faculty,  or  logical  understanding. 

6.  The  Regulative  Faculty,  or  reason. 

This  division  is  usually  followed  by  Hamilton's  American  imi- 
tators, as  Dr.  Porter.  Kant  presented  a  similar  one  as  to  the 
last  two  heads,  in  his  well  known  distinction  between  the  Reiner 
Vernunfty  or  pure  reason,  and  the  Verstand^  or  understanding. 
Hamilton  supposes  that  the  Scotch  school  of  philosophers  intended 
the  reason,  or  regulative  faculty,  by  their  terra  '''•common  sense.'' 
Spinoza,  followed  by  a  multitude  of  transcendentalists,  made  the 
distinction  still  wider;  assigning  to  the  understanding  only  em- 
pirical and  deductive  functions,  and  to  the  reason  all  ontological 
notions  and  intuitive,  primary  judgments.  In  the  hands  of  him 
and  the  various  schools  of  Pantheists,  this  distinction  was  most 
widened,  and  also  bore  its  worst  fruits. 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  philosophy  in  modern  times 
shows  a  plausible  plea  for  this  division  of  the  faculties.  The  first 
influence  of  the  Baconian  impulse,  upon  the  students  of  mental 
science,  was  to  incline  them  to  exclusive  empirical  methods.  It 
was,  to  Locke  and  his  followers,  a  fjiscinating  idea  that  they 
should  take  nothing  upon  trust,  but  deduce  everything  from 
actual  observation.  The  miserable  results  of  empiricism  in  the 
hands  of  French  and  British  sensationalists  could  not  but  produce 
a  revulsion.  Philosophers  were  obliged  to  see  that  the  same  rule 
of  reducing  everything  to  the  test  of  sensible  observation,  which 
was  proper  for  the  study  of  the  external  world,  could  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  observing  subject  itself,  without  some  restriction; 
that  there  must  be  some  rational  notions  a  priori  to  observed 
facts,  in  order  that  they  might  construe  the  observations  them- 
selves; that  unless  some  primary  judgments  are  allowed  to  begin 
with,  there  can  be  no  beginning  of  thought  at  all ;  that  in  order 
to  prove  anything  to  be  understanding,  there  must  be  some  premi- 
ses whose  authority  is  prior  to  that  of  proof.  Now  then,  the 
question  became  pressing:  "Since  it  is  the  understanding  which 
sees  deduced  truths,  by  what  faculty  are  these  a  priori  notions 
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and  primitive  judgments  seen?  Must  there  not  be  a  higher,  a 
more  immediate  faculty  to  perform  these  supreme  functions  ? 
Let  it  then  be  distinguished  as  the  pure  reason,  or  the  intuitional 
reason.  And  let  its  characteristic  be,  that  its  vision  is  immediate, 
while  that  of  the  mere  understanding  is  mediate;  that  however 
an  empirical  perception  may  be  the  occasion  of  the  rise  of  its 
a  priori  abstractions,  these  have  no  cause  before  them;  and  that 
its  primitive  judgments  of  truth  are  independent  of  all  premises. 
Does  not  this  characteristic  mark  it  as  a  distinct  faculty?"  This 
was  plausible. 

The  fruits  of  all  the  transcendental  schools,  from  Spinoza'a 
down,  have  taught  us  the  danger  of  this  concession:  it  has  encour- 
aged them  to  claim  an  emancipation  from  logical  obligations. 
The  result  has  been  a  frightful  license  in  dogmatizing.  Does  an 
honest  logician  object  to  them,  that  the  first  principles  of  their 
systems  do  not  appear  true?  Does  he  array  logical  objections? 
The  answer  is,  that  these  objections  rest  only  on  the  authority  of 
an  inferior  faculty,  the  plodding,  logical  understanding;  audit 
is  irrational  to  call  down  the  higher  faculty  to  the  bar  of  the  lower. 
Do  we  reply:  "But  we  have  no  such  intuitions  as  these  which 
they  assert"?  They  reply:  This  may  very  well  be,  because  the 
pure  reavson  is  so  much  less  developed  in  us  than  in  them.  If 
this  supreme  visive  faculty  is  keener  in  them,  it  is  the  most  natu- 
ral thing  in  the  world  that  they  should  see  farther,  and  include 
in  their  circle  of  intuition  objects  not  visible  to  the  dimmer  reason. 
For  instance:  here  are  two  men  in  a  field.  The  one  says:  "Do 
you  see  yonder  bird  sitting  on  the  dead  branch  of  the  distant 
tree"?  The  other  answers:  "I  see  none,  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  one  there."  Now  suppose  the  first  man  to  rejoin:  "But 
I  do  see  it  that  it  is  there;  and  this  discrepancy  shows  that  you 
are  near-sighted."  If  there  is  no  umpire  with  them,  how  shall 
the  man  thus  charged  silence  the  one  who  asserts  for  himself  this 
intuitive  evidence  of  a  sharper  vision?  This  illustration  defines 
exactly  the  attitude  of  the  debate  between  us  and  the  transcen- 
dentalists,  so  long  as  we  grant  to  them  this  distinction  between 
the  understanding  and  the  reason.  How  shall  we  enforce  any 
restraints  upon  the  most  licentious  and  destructive  dogmatizings? 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  1 — 10. 
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Thus,  Spinoza  constructed  his  system  of  Pantheisin,  with  geome- 
tric rigor,  upon  a  few  principles,  which  he  advanced  as  intuitions 
of  the  pure  reason.  One  of  these  was  the  proposition,  that  all 
true  heing  must  be  self-existent,  and  so,  eternal.  Another  was^ 
that  attributes  of  extension  and  attributes  of  thought  may  be 
modes  of  subsistence  of  one  and  the  same  necessary  being.  It 
was  in  vain  that  sober  retrsoners  protested  that  the  first  was  not 
intuitively  true;  and  that  to  their  re-ason  the  notion  of  a  true 
being,  originated  in  time,  while  mysterious,  was  not  impossible. 
It  was  in  vjun  that  they  declared,  to  their  intuition  the  reference 
of  tlic  antagonistic  modes  of  extention  and  thought  to  the  same 
being  was  impossible.  The  followers  of  Spinoza  had  a  short  an- 
swer :  If  these  men  could  not  see  what  the  great  master  had  seen 
intuitively,  it  was  only  because  their  development  of  the  reason 
was  inferior  to  his.  And  what  is  there  strange  in  the  ascription 
of  different  degrees  of  faculty  to  different  men  ?  It  would  seem 
that  this  difficulty  had  its  influence  in  forcing  Plato  and  Cousin 
to  their  doctrine  of  the  impersonal  unity  of  the  pure  reason. 
How  else,  admitting  its  distinct  and  superior  rank  as  a  faculty, 
have  we  any  uniform,  authoritative  standard  of  truths  left?  As- 
sign the  reason  this  supreme,  intuitive  function,  and  also  individ- 
ualize it  in  each  man,  and  we  seem  to  have  no  defence  against 
this  absurd  result:  that  each  man  may  have  his  own  code  of 
truths  intuitively  valid  to  himself,  yet  contradicting  his  fellows' 
equally  (to  them)  valid  codes. 

It  would  also  seem  that  Kant  and  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  seek  to 
escape  the  same  destructive  result,  by  stripping  the  pure  reason 
of  all  positive  power  as  a  source  of  cognitions.  The  former  says 
that  it  contributes  nothing  to  the  matter  or  substance  of  our 
knowledge,  but  only  furnishes  the  conditions  of  its  cognition.  The 
latter  says  *'  it  is  not  probably  a  faculty ;  that  is,  it  is  not  an  active 
poAver  at  all."  It  gives  us  only  "the  primary  conditions  of  intel- 
ligence." It  should  be  said  here,  that  the  language  of  the  author 
in  other  parts  of  his  lectures  and  notes  on  Reid  leave  us  in  doubt 
whether  he  designed  to  discriminate  the  two  faculties  or  not. 
The  statement  of  his  scheme,  on  our  first  page  and  on  this, 
although  given  almost  in  his  own  words,  must  be  taken  with  this 
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explanation.  This  mode  of  escaping  the  dilemma  seems  vain, 
because  the  position  that  the  faculty  of  intuitions  is  not  a  true 
faculty,  and  contributes  nothing  positive  to  cognition,  is  untrue. 
Hamilton  confesses  that  it  is  not  merely  a  "capacity."  Primitive 
judgments  are  as  truly  cognitions,  as  derivative  ones;  and  they 
are  the  most  important  ones  we  possess.  Kant  would  represent 
our  a  priori  notions  of  time,  space,  relation,  as  mere  empty 
matrices,  into  which  perception  places  the  whole  substance  of 
knoAvledge.  The  conception  is  false.  Hamilton  himself  c«nnot 
avoid  calling  the  regulative  forms  of  our  cognitions  by  the 
same  name,  "necessary  cognitions."  Another  difficulty  arises 
in  the  way  of  our  availing  ourselves  of  that  escape.  Psycholo- 
gists now  concede  that  the  informations  of  self-consciousness  and 
of  perception  are  as  truly  intuitions  as  our  primitive  judgments. 
And  the  concession  is  right;  for  these  have  all  the  distinguishing 
traits,  self-evidence,  immediateness,  and  necessity.  But  now, 
«in  Kant  and  Hamilton  say  that  self-consciousness  and  percep- 
tion  are  not  positive  faculties,  and  make  no  substantive  contribu- 
tions to  our  cognition?  Surely  not.  The  hitter  expressly  calls 
them  "the  acquisitive  faculty."  Both  regard  them  as  the  all- 
contributing  faculties. 

Let  us  prepare  the  way  for  the  thesis  we  wish  to  sustain,  by 
some  further  remarks  upon  the  method  in  which  our  perceptions 
become  true  cognitions.  That  thesis  is,  that  under:<tanding  and 
reason  are  the  s  a  nut  faculty.  Our  argument  here  will  be  of  the 
followin<j  character.  Kant  and  Hamilton  assign  the  cognitive  or 
intellective  part  of  the  processes  of  perception  to  the  understand- 
ing, as  they  classify  the  faculties.  We  shall  show  that  this  part, 
the  action,  namely,  by  which  sensation  becomes  perception, 
clearly  involves  the  function  of  the  reason.  If  this  be  so,  then 
so  far  as  the  method  of  this  acquisitive  faculty,  at  least,  is  con- 
cerned, we  shall  have  removed  all  ground  of  distinction  between 
the  understanding  and  the  reason.  The  argument  of  the  Idealist 
is,  that  nothing  is  known  to  the  mind  except  that  which  is  in 
consciousness;  but  in  any  sensation  nothing  is  in  consciousness 
except  the  subjective  aifection  itself:  whence  we  are  not  author- 
ised to  suppose  any  objective  reality,  as  truly  perceived.     How 
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can  this  process  be  refuted?     The  method  suggested  by  the  best 
psychologists  is,  to  show  that  every  perception  involves  a  judgment, 
in  which  the  relation  between  subjective  sensation  and  objective 
source  is  intuitively  affirmed.     Let  us  grant  this.     We  then  ask, 
tvhat  is  the  relation  a.^vmed  in  this  perceptive  judgment?     No 
other  than  that  of  cause  and  effect.     Let  the  perception  be,  for 
instance  a  visual  one,  the  sight  of  a  house.     Of  this,  all  that  self- 
consciousness  feels  subjectively,  is,  that  it  is  aflfected  with  a  modi- 
fication called  visual  sensation.      Now   the  very   point  of  the 
Idealist's  plea  is,  that  the  mind  has  no  right  to  step  outside  of 
the  charmed  circle  of  its  own  subjective  consciousness,  and  to 
suppose,  what  is  not  by  sensation  in  consciousness,  an  objective 
reality,  house.      It  is   apparently    to  meet  this  difficulty  that 
Hamilton  advances  the  inadmissible  statement,  that  the  mind   is 
literally  and  immediately  conscious  of  the  house!     This  is  his 
way  of  escaping  pure  idealism !     The  proposition  is  utterly  irre- 
concileable  with  the  nature  of  consciousness,  as  a  faculty  strictly 
subjective.     And  our  common  sense  tells  us  that  the  thing  of 
which  we  are  conscious  is,  not  the  house,  but  our  seeing  of  the 
house.     How,  then,  is  idealism  to  be  escaped?     We  answer,  that 
our  immediate  self-consciousness  of  tiie  subjective  part  of  the 
sensation  is  also  attended  with   another  intimate  consciousness 
equally  immediate,  viz.,  that  we  do  not  affect  ourselves  with  that 
subjective  modification.     We  are  intuitively  conscious  that  it  was 
not  self-caused;    that,  in  it,  self  has  been   not  agent,  but  merely 
subject.     But  now,  this  twin  consciousness  arises  always  under 
the  interpretative  light  of  that  great  first  truth.  No  effect  without 
its  cause.     Hence  it  is,  that  the  inevitable  reference  is  made  in 
the  intelligence,  connecting  the   subjective  sensation    Avith   its 
necessary  and  real  objective  source,  the  house.     Does  any  one 
object  that  we  are  not  distinctly  conscious,  in  every  sense-per- 
ception, of  this  rational  process,  of  thinking  this  intuitive  premise 
to  our  perceptive  judgment?     Our  answer  is,  that  the  brevity, 
the  facility,  the  necessity,  the  exceeding  frequency  of  the  process, 
have  so  familiarised  the  consciousness  to  its  elements,  that  wp 
take  no  conscious,  remembered  note  of  them.     The  same  solution 
must  be  resorted  to  to*  explain   how  the  rapid  reader  spells  the 
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syllal)les  whose  letters  he  seems  to  himself  not  to  note.  The 
same  solution  must  be  resorted  to  to  explain  how  the  practical 
man,  unconsciously,  interprets  the  elements  of  visual  sensation 
so  as  to  judge  relative  distance  and  shape.  Bishop  Berkeley 
himself,,  the  great  modern  Idealist,  demonstrated  that  we  do  not 
really  see  relative  magnitudes  and  distances,  but  infer  them;  and 
yet  we  do  not  consciously  note  our  inference.  The  solution 
applies  with  equal  fairness  to  our  theory  of  perception.       •  «     '?  - 

Now  then,  our  argument  is,  that  we  find,  after  all,  one  of  the 
highest  intuitions  of  the  pure  reason  involved  in  every  act  of 
objective  perception.  But  this  our  opponents  deem  the  most 
ordinary  and  plodding  function  of  the  understanding.,  So  far, 
then,  as  the  analysis  of  perception  goes,  understanding  is  reason, 
and  reason  is  understanding.  -■, 

But  Kant,  if  we  comprehend  him  aright,  names  the  intuition, 
^'Every  effect  must  have  its  cause,"  as  a  judgment  of  the  under- 
standing, and  not  of  the  pure  reason.  Possibly  he  does  so  in 
order  to  avoid  the  very  refutation  given  above.  But  in  assigning 
it  to  a  faculty  other  than,  and  lower  than,  the  reason,  he  is 
obviously  in  error.  He,  himself,  declares  that  it  is  a  judgment 
a  priori  in  source,  immediate,  and  necessary.  Add  another 
trait,  which  Kant  would  be  the  last  to  deny,  that  it  is  universal, 
and  we  have  every  character  by  which  the  judgments  of  the 
reason  can  be  distinguished.  So  that  the  true  analysis  of  per- 
ception shows  us  a  rational  element  at  the  root  of  every  act  of 
this  acquisitive  faculty,  usually  classed  under  the  understanding. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  since  brutes  have  perception,  this 
argument  would  also  prove  them  to  be  rational.  We  reply,  that 
the  real  nature  of  the  brutes'  faculties  is  so  obscure  to  us  that  he 
would  be  a  rash  man  who  should  found  any  very  certain  con- 
clusion on  the  assertion  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  given 
power  in  them.  Suppose  it  be  admitted  that  they  have  some 
reason?  Many  have  admitted  this  on  plausible  grounds.  But 
it  is  more  probable  that  sensation  in  them  is  a  mere  sensibility, 
that  the  responsive  use  which  they  make  of  their  sensations  is 
instinctive,  as  opposed  to  rational;  and  that  they  lack  the  intelli- 
gence for  construing  rationally  their  own  perceptions,  as  reasoning 
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man  does.  For  instance:  the  horse  sees  the  green  herbage  in  an 
adjoining  field.  He  has  a  species  of  animal  spontaneity,  and  he 
moves  towards  it.  This  act  does  not  necessarily  prove  tliat  the 
horse  has  construed  its  sensation  to  itself  rationally,  by  consciously 
referring  it  to  its  objective  source.  Does  one  ask,  How  came  it, 
then,  to  move  towards  the  grass?  We  answer,  This  may  be  the 
prompting  of  a  mere  instinct,  which  the  animal  does  not  ration- 
ally construe  nor  comprehend  at  all, — like  that  which  prompts 
the  young  chicken  to  peck,  and  the  young  quadruped  to  walk, 
without  any  experience.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  if  we  under- 
stand him  aright,  believes  that  man  sees  just  as  the  animal  does. 
This  is  the  extent  to  which  he  carries  his  theory  of  immediate 
perception!  The  "Hamiltonian"  at  least,  then,  cannot  pro- 
nounce our  theory  of  animal  perception  absurd  when  applied  to 
animals.  What  we  assert  is,  that  it  is  incorrect  when  applied  to 
rational  man. 

But  the  most  characteristic  function  of  the  understanding,  as 
distinguished  from  the  reason,  is  supposed  to  be  logical  deduction. 
Here,  they  suppose,  the  method  of  intellection  is  clearly  diverse ; 
because,  in  judgments  of  the  pure  reason,  the  mind  has  no 
premises,  while  in  the  logical  judgment,  it  only  sees  by  premises  ; 
because  the  former  kind  of  judgments  are  self-evident,  the  latter 
illative;  because  the  former  kind  are  necessary,  the  latter  often 
uncertain,  held  by  some  and  disputed  by  others;  and  because 
the  former  are  universal,  and  the  latter  are  not.  But  here,  in  the 
citadel  of  their  strength,  we  take  issue  with  them,  and  assert  that 
in  every  valid  illation,  the  logical  judgment  must  be  immediate, 
necessary,  and  intuitive.  Every  sound  deduction  virtually  re- 
sumes the  force  of  a  primary  judgment,  and  hence  the  whole  of 
its  validity. 

The  simple  and  sufficient  proof  of  this  view  of  the  logical 
function  is  in  these  questions :  What  is  the  human  intelligence 
but  a  faculty  of  seeing  truth?  But,  as  the  eye  only  sees  by 
looking,  and  all  looking  must  be  immediate,  how  else  can  the 
mind  see  than  by  mental  looking,  or  rational  intuitiotl?  Whether 
the  object  of  bodily  eye-sight  be  immediate  or  reflected,  an  ob- 
ject or  its  spectrum,  it  is  still  equally  true  that  the  eye  sees  only 
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by  looking,  and  looking  directly;  only,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
spectrum  is  its  immediate  object.  So  the  mind,  which  only  sees 
by  looking,  can  only  look  directly ;  its  look  is  immediate,  or  it  is 
naught.  One  of  the  earliest  English  philosophers,  Locke,  con- 
curs with  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  recent  Americans,  McGuifey, 
in  adopting  this  view.  We  find  it  also  asserted  in  a  late  work  of 
great  originality  and  boldness,  "Metapliysics  the  Science  of  Per- 
ception," by  the  Rev.  John  Miller,  D.D.  The  thesis  of  this 
book  is,  that  perception,  emotion,  and  volition,  are  all  one.  This 
is  an  extreme;  but  its  identification  of  the  logical  and  the  rational 
faculty  confirms  our  position.  Locke's  proof  that  every  valid 
logical  judgment  is  intuitive,  seems  as  simple  as  it  is  conclusive. 
He  argues,  (Book  IV.,  chapter  2,  §§  1  to  7,)  that,  in  a  primary 
and  immediate  judgment,  the  agreement  of  ideas  between  subject 
and  predicate  is  directly  seen,  because  the  mind  has  the  two 
together  before  it.  In  a  deduced  judgment,  the  mind's  decision 
cannot  be  thus  immediate,  because  the  terms  are  not  brought 
immediately  into  juxtaposition  in  the  mind.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  their  agreement  cannot  be  immediately  seen.  Hence,  we 
adopt  the  expedient  of  interposing  a  middle  term,  which  can  be 
immediately  compared  with  first  one  and  then  the  other  of  the 
former  teinns.  By  seeing  the  entire  agreement  of  the  first  term 
with  the  middle,  and  then  of  the  middle  with  the  third,  we  are 
convinced  of  the  agreement  of  the  first  with  the  third.  But,  in 
both  these  mediating  comparisons,  the  view  of  the  mind  is  direct; 
the  two  terms  compared  are  in  immediate  juxtaposition  in  the 
mind,  and  their  agreement  immediately  inspected.  He  argues, 
that  if  our  perception  of  a  valid  relation  between  a  proposition 
and  its  next  premise  were  not  immediate,  then  there  must  be, 
between  the  two,  some  term  to  mediate  our  view  of  it.  But, 
between  a  proposition  and  its  next  premise,  no  other  term  can  be 
interposed.  So,  we  conclude,  that  the  mind  only  sees  truths  in 
any  proposition  by  looking;  but,  as  with  the  external,  so  with 
the  internal  eye — the  looking  must  be  immediate  in  order  to  be 
one  8  own.  • 

To  this  view,  objections  will  probably  be  opposed,  and  by  those 
who  are  no  friends  to  transcendentalism  in  any  form.     It  may  be 
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said  that  a  truth  which  is  seen  only  by  its  dependence  on 
premises,  is  not  a  primitive  judgment.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
pure  reason  to  make  primitive  judgments.  We  admit  that  of 
coarse  a  dependent  truth  is  not  seen  by  such  a  judgment,  in  the 
sense  of  having  no  premises.  But  the  essential  thing  is,  that  it 
is  seen  immediately  and  intuitively.  The  objector  seems  to  sup- 
pose that  the  sight  of  the  deduced  truth  cannot  be  immediate, 
because  it  is  a  truth  of  relation ;  seen  only  in  relation  to 
premises.  But  we  remind  him  that  sundry  of  our  primary  judg- 
ments are  also  truths  of  relation,  and  are  intuitively  seen  only  as 
such.  "The  whole  is  greater  than  either  of  its  parts  ;'^  "If 
two  magnitudes  are  each  equal  to  a  third,  they  must  be  equal  to 
each  other;"  "Every  effect  must  have  its  cause:" — these  are 
all  truths  of  relation.  The  fact,  then,  that  a  truth  is  only  seen 
by  a  relation  to  premises,  does  not  make  its  sight  less  immediate 
and  intuitive. 

This  !nay  be  pushed,  indeed,  much  farther.  Is  any  truth  at 
all,  whether  primary  or  deduced,  ever  seen  in  the  mind,  which  is 
not  so  far  a  truth  of  relation  as  to  affirm  a  relation  of  predicate 
to  subject  in  a  proposition  ?  In  this  sense,  every  truth  in  the 
realm  of  mind  is  a  truth  of  relation.  And  judging  (which  Kant 
and  Hamilton  would  make  the  most  characteristic  function  of  the 
logical  understanding,)  is  nothing  but  the  intuition  of  a  self-evi- 
dent agreement  between  a  predicate  and  a  subject.  Now,  our 
opponents  would  describe  a  primitive  judgment,  which  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  pure  reason,  if  anything  is,  as  one  seen  in  relation  to 
no  other  proposition  as  premise.  That  is  to  say,  this  primitive 
judgment  is  nothing  but  an  intuition  of  a  self-evident  relation 
between  a  given  predicate  and  its  subject.  On  this  unavoidable 
concession  we  have  two  remarks:  First,  a  multitude  of  judg- 
ments which  our  opponents  refer  to  the  "lower  faculty"  of  un- 
derstanding, do  precisely  the  same  thing,  see  intuitively  the  rela- 
tion of  a  predicate  to  its  subject ;  and  second,  the  intuitive  dis- 
cernment of  a  relation  of  agreement  between  two  propositions 
(what  is  done  in  the  syllogism,)  is  surely  not  a  lower  function  of 
the  intelligence,  than  between  two  terms  in  the  same  proposition. 
What  ground  is  left,  then,  to  separate  the  logical  understanding 
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from  the  reason,  and  call  the  former  a  "lower  faculty,"  or  a  "de- 
pendent faculty"  ? 

Another  test  of  rational  intuitions  is,  that  they  are  necessary ; 
and  hence  a  second  objection,  that  deductions  are  not  seen  as 
necessary  truths.  In  one  sense,  we  reply,  they  are  not.  The 
necessary  truth  of  a  deduction  is  not  seen  so  long  as  it  is  not 
connected  with  some  necessary  truth  by  its  premise.  But  we 
assert  that  when  once  that  connexion  is  validly  instituted,  the 
deduction  does  become  necessary.  Let  a  syllogism  be  made 
which  is  correct  in  form.  Let  the  terms  of  enunciation  be  clearly 
and  fully  apprehended  by  the  student,  without  a  shade  of  am- 
biguity, and  with  full  attention.  Let  the  premises  be  seen  to  be 
indubitably  true.  Then,  we  insist,  the  truth  of  the  illation  will 
be  seen  as  inevitably,  as  necessarily,  as  in  any  first  truth  ;  and 
that  by  every  mind. 

The  last  words  suggest  a  third  objection  :  that  it  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  pure  reason  to  discern  universal  truths.  Her 
dicta  are  and  must  be  admitted  by  every  sane  mind  the  world  over, 
as  soon  as  their  enunciation  is  understood.  But  they  say,  logical 
deductions  are  held  by  some  men  and  disputed  by  others ;  and  the 
understandings  of  diiferent  ages  and  races,  not  to  say  persons,  ex- 
hibit the  widest  discrepancies  about  them.  To  this  we  reply, 
that  propositions  called  axioms  have  not  always  commanded  uni- 
versal agreement.  We  do  not  now  regard  as  self-evident,  or  as 
true,  that  "nature  abhors  a  vacuum,"  that  "no  substance  can  act 
in  space  except  where  it  is  present;"  that  ''''ex  nihilo  nihil  fit  ^''  in 
the  Platonic  sense  of  no  creation  without  eternal  matter.  But 
the  days  have  been  when  these  were  regarded  as  axioms.  To- 
day many  regard  it  as  an  ethical  axiom,  that  "all  slave-holding 
is  sin."  But  all  who  truly  reverence  the  Bible,  believe  that  this 
proposition  is  false.  Now  how  shall  the  credit  of  the  pure  rea- 
son be  saved  and  its  certainty  defended  ?  Only  by  saying  that 
these  propositions  called  axioms  are  not  real  axioms  ;  that  misap- 
prehension of  terms,  or  ignorance  of  relations  expressed  in  the 
statements,  or  haste,  or  inattention,  has  led  to  this  mistake. 
Well,  the  same  plea  avails  for  us.  Statements  have  been  mis- 
taken for  syllogisms  which  were  not  syllogisms,  and  from  similar 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  1 — 11. 
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causes.  If  prejudice  or  carelessness  exists,  the  mistake  was 
easier  and  more  probable,  because  the  syllogism  contains  three 
propositions  and  three  terms,  by  which  the  danger  of  fallacy  is 
multiplied.  Again,  first  truths  are  few  in  number  ;  and  they  are 
perpetually  resumed  by  the  mind  in  its  processes;  but  deduced 
truths  ai'e  numberless  and  varied,  and  many  of  them  novel  to 
any  one  man.  If  there  has  been  some  error  and  dispute  touch- 
ing first  truths,  it  is  just  what  Ave  have  to  expect,  that  there  will 
be  much  error  touching  derived  truths.  Yet  the  mind's  sight  of 
the  latter  may  be  as  intuitive  as  of  the  former. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  there  is  no  generic  difference  betweer* 
the  action  of  the  reason  in  the  intuition  of  the  two  cases.  It 
was  with  accurate  insight  that  the  people  namcMl  the  deductive 
process  "reasoning."  It  is,  in  fact,  but  another  exercise  of  the 
same  reason,  the  same  faculty,  which  discerned  the  first  truths. 
Logical  understanding  and  reason  are  one,  not  two.  One  gain 
which  we  win  by  this  demonstration,  is  the  simplifying  of  logic 
and  a  juster  view  of  its  processes.  A  more  important  one  is, 
that  we  make  an  end  of  the  license  of  dogmatizing  claimed  hith- 
erto by  transcendentalists.  They  can  no  longer  refuse  to  be 
amenable  to  logical  processes,  and  claim  for  their  assumed  postu- 
lates the  authority  of  a  superior  faculty  ;  for  the  rational  and  the 
logical  faculties  are  one.  In  the  one  exercise  it  is  as  authorita- 
tive as  in  the  other. 
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ARTICLE  V. 
THE  COLORED  MAN  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Pritchard  says  that  the  physical  attributes  among  the  African 
nations,  have  an  evident  relation  to  their  moral  and  social  condi- 
tion, and  to  the  different  degrees  of  barbarism  and  civilisation  in 
which  they  live. 

''Tribes  in  which  the  ne;i;ro  type  is  developed  in  a  high  decree,  are^  uni- 
formly in  the  lowest  grade  of  human  society  :  they  are  either  ferocious 
savages,  or  stupid,  sensual,  and  indolent  creatures,  scarcely  elevated  above 
animal  life — as,  for  instance,  the  nude  hordes  upon  the  coast  of  West 
Guinea,  where  the  slave  trade  has  been  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bowen,  a  Baptist  missionary  in  Central  Africa, 
says  (writing  in  1850)  : 

''The  true  or  typical  negro,  as  every  one  knows,  is  distinguished  by  his 
low  organism.  His  jaws  are  prognathous,  or  monkey-shaped  ;  his  fore- 
head retreating  ;  his  face  larger  than  his  hairy  scalp  ;  his  feet  broad  and 
flat;  his  heels  long,  and  his  legs  almost  without  calves.  Hia  intellect, 
and  especially  his  reasoning  faculties,  are  weak  ;  his  moral  perceptions 
low,  and  his  animal  feelings  strong,  lie  appears  to  be  a  stranger  to 
modesty,  doing  and  allowing  things  with  brutal  apathy,  which  other 
races  cannot  tolerate.  I  doubt  whether  any  negro  of  this  class  has  ever 
felt  disgust,  or  ever  will.  They  aro  naturally  incapable  of  religious  feel- 
ings." 

Every  reader  of  the  works  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  about  the 
Nile  tributaries,  Albert  N'Yanza  and  Ismalia,  knows  how  mi- 
nutely these  general  traits  are  verified  in  his  volumes,  and  some 
of  them  graphically  presented  to  the  eye  by  illustrations,  photo- 
graphically and  otherwise  taken  on  the  spot.  These  negroes, 
with  their  unmitigated  characteristics,  were  first  introduced  a  lit- 
tle more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  into  our  Southern  States. 
The  legal  importation  of  them  continued  until  1808,  and  not  a 
few  were  introduced  surreptitiously  up  to  a  later  date.  Of  these 
negroes,  our  present  colored  people  are  the  lineal  descendants, 
and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  them  would  trace  to  Africa 
their  ancestors  of  only  a  few  removes. 

Having  given   the  statement  by  various  African  travellers,  of 
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the  actual  condition  of  the  African,  we  may  offer  their  opinion 
as  of  experts,  upon  the  question  of  his  improvability.  Mr. 
Bowen,  with  genuine  Christian  faith,  holds  that  the  gospel  has 
power  to  convert  the  barbarous  negro  of  Africa.  But  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  from  his  chapter  on  this  topic,  must  be  weighed  : 

"We  desire  to  establish  the  gospel  in  the  hearts  and  minds  and  social 
life  of  the  people.  .  .  .  This  cannot  be  done  without  civilisation.  .  .  . 
Suppose,  now,  that  all  the  people  of  Africa  w^ere  converted  to-day,  and 
left  to-morrow  to  perpetuate  their  Christianity,  without  foreign  assist- 
ance. In  a  few  generations  they  would  sink  to  a  level  with  the  Chris- 
tians of  Abbysinia,  as  unconverted,  as  superstitious,  and  as  vicious  as 
the  very  heathen  themselves.  .  .  .It  has,  indeed,  an  appearance  of  sim- 
ple, energetic  faith,  to  affirm  that  the  gospel  alone  is  sufficient  to  evangel- 
ise the  barbarous  nations.  .  .  .  Yet  without  food  and  clothing  and  several 
branches  of  secular  knowledge,  the  Bible  and  the  gospel  cannot  exist  in 
any  country." 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  gives  us  the  following  extract  from  his 
journal,  though  not  without  notice  that  he  had  received  un- 
usual provocation  : 

"(1872.)  The  treachery  of  the  negro  is  beyond  belief.  He  has  not  a 
moral  human  instinct,  and  is  below  the  brute.  How  is  it  possible  to  im- 
prove such  abject  animals?  They  are  not  worth  the  trouble,  and  they 
are  only  fit  for  slaves,  to  which  position  their  race  appears  to  have  been 
condemned.  I  believe  I  have  wasted  my  time  and  energy,  and  have  use- 
lessly encountered  difficulties  and  made  enemies,  by  my  attempt  to 
suppress  the  slave  trade,  and  thus  improve  the  condition  of  the  natives." 

From  an  earlier  journal,  (1863)  we  copy  the  following : 

"I  wish  the  black  sympathisers  in  England  could  see  Africa's  inmost 
heart  as  I  do :  much  of  their  sympathy  would  subside.  Human  nature, 
viewed  in  its  crude  state,  as  pictured  among  African  savages,  is  quite  on 
a  level  with  that  of  the  brute,  and  not  to  l>e  compared  with  the  noble 
character  of  the  dog.  There  is  neither  gratitude,  pity,  love,  nor  self- 
denial  ;  no  idea  of  duty ;  no  religion  ;  but  covetousness,  ingratitude,  self- 
ishness, and  cruelty.  All  are  thieves,  idle,  vicious,  and  ready  to  plunder 
«,nd  enslave  their  weaker  neighbors." 

Sir  Samuel  has  no  hope  from  missionary  labors  in  Africa  at 
present.     He  says  : 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  time  has  not  arrived  fox  missionary  enter- 
prise in   these   countries.     .  .  .     The  Austrian  mission  has  failed,  and 
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their  stations  have  been  forsaken  ;  their  pious  labor  was  useless,  and  the 
devoted  priests  died  upon  their  barren  field."  »      ,  v        ^    ■  >    - 

Thus  we  have  exhibited  to  us,  by  testimony  that  cannot  be 
gainsaid,  the  actual,  degraded,  hideous  condition  of  the  negro  as 
at  present  found  in  Africa,  with  strong  doubt  expressed  as  to  his 
capability  of  improvement. 

Look  now  at  what  this  same  race  is  at  this  moment  in  the 
Southern  States.  Instead  of  dealing  with  general  statistics,  and 
deducing  results  from  them,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  two 
concrete  examples,  the  truthfulness  of  which  we  vouch  for.  The 
first  is  presented  by  the  following  extracts  from  a  communication 
furnished  to  a  Northern  journal  by  the  writer  of  this  article  : 

"...  The  Colored  Baptist  Association  of  Virginia  met  in  Lexington, 
Virginia,  last  August.  I  attended  one  of  its  sessions  with  the  express 
purpose  of  comparing  it  with  like  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  white  people. 
My  surprise  at  what  I  witnessed  was  no  less  than  my  gratification.  I 
found  a  very  large  assembly  of  colored  delegates  going  through  the  usual 
routine  of  business  in  an  orderly  manner,  under  the  control  of  a  Mode- 
rator more  efficient  than  many  a  presiding  officer  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
chair  at  conventions  of  whites.  The  debates  were  spirited,  sensible, 
and  practical.  The  desire  to  speak  was  so  great  that  the  gavel  had  to  be 
used  very  vigorously.  The  topics  for  consideration  were  identical  with 
those  met  with  in  a  Presbytery — reports  from  individual  churches,  min- 
isterial support,  foreign  and  domestic  missions,  education,  and  temper- 
ance. ...  I  was  present  at  the  reading  of  the  report  on  Education,  and 
was  much  struck  by  the  earnestness  of  the  speakers,  and  interested  in 
observing  the  gradual  development  of  the  subject  by  the  pressure  of  dis- 
cussion. The  first  speakers  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  that  those  who  un- 
dertook to  teach  should  themselves  possess  knowledge.  (Some  of  the 
illustrations  were  original  and  sharp.)  Then  came  on  others,  who  said 
that  it  was  vain  to  attempt  to  educate  the  old  ministers.  The  next 
thought  presented  was,  that  the  young  men  in  the  ministry  should  strive 
to  educate  themselves  5  and  finally,  that  this  must  be  done  systematically^ 
(that  was  the  very  word  used,)  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Church. 
Here  was  the  scheme  of  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry  by  the 
Church — an  Education  Society — worked  out  by  the  good  sense  of  these 
colored  Christians.  Of  course  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
the  speeches  were  as  good  in  thought,  arrangement,  or  diction,  as  are 
those  of  white  ministers  •,  but  I  do  say  that  they  were  in  all  these  par- 
ticulars highly  creditable,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  very  surprising. 
Most  of  the  prominent  speakers  had  white  blood  in  their  veins,  but  the 
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most  impressive  was  a  pure  African.  This  Association  has,  according  to 
its  minutes,  ninety-six  chiirches  in  connexion  with  it;  and  the  amount 
contributed  for  the  support  of  their  ministers  is  surprising,  as  exhibited  by 
the  financial  column.  The  church  of  Lexington  pays  a  salary  of  $600; 
another  gives  $450,  and  so  on  down  the  scale.  These  facts,  to  which  I 
might  add  many  similar  ones,  illustrate  the  condition  of  the  colored  Bap- 
tists in  the  Vallev  of  Viry-inin.  I  have  reason  to  know  that  that  of  the 
colored  Methodists  is  altogether  as  good.  I  will  add,  in  order  to  show 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  general  subject  upon  which  1  am  writing, 
that  I  am  the  senior  Superintendent  of  a  colored  Sabbath-school,  which, 
for  the  character  of  the  instruction  and  discipline,  and  in  the  progress  of 
the  pupils,  will  compare  favorably  with  any  white  school  with  which  I 
am  acquainted. 

"Three  motives  have  prompted  this  communication.  1.  .  .  .  3.  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  colored  people  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia  were  brought 
up  to  the  condition  I  have  described,  under  the  influence  of  slavery — a 
slavery,  in  the  main,  the  most  equitable,  generous,  and  civilising,  the 
world  ever  saw.  These  people  have  undoul)tedly  improved  in  the  par- 
ticulars mentioned,  since  their  emancipation.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  — 
it  cannot  be  denied — that  Southern  slavery  brought  the  barbarous  Afri- 
can up  to  the  position  which  made  any  advance  practicable." 

The  other  example  which  we  shall  give  is  that  of  the  African 
Church  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  Of  this  church  we  take  the 
following  account,  condensed  from  the  columns  of  the  Richmond 
Dispatch.  In  1841,  the  colored  members  of  the  First  Baptist 
church  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  were  set  apart  as  a  separate 
church  ;  and  to  them  was  assigned  the  building  in  which,  up  to 
that  time,  the  white  and  colored  people  had  been  worshipping 
together.  At  the  time  of  the  separate  organisation,  the  colored 
members  numbered  1,670.  For  more  than  twenty  years,  Dr. 
Ryland,  at  that  time  President  of  Richmond  College,  was  their 
faithful  and  effective  and  successful  minister.  His  fostering  care 
of  the  interests  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  his  ministerial  fidel- 
ity towards  the  African  race,  his  simplicity  of  manner,  kindness 
of  heart,  his  benevolence  and  total  lack  of  ostentation,  will  cause 
him  long  to  be  remembered.  Since  that  time,  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  of  members,  until  now  there  are  3,700  communi- 
cants, with  30  deacons,  and  800  Sabbath-school  scholars,  and  the 
annual  contributions  for  all  purposes  amount  to  $5,000.  The 
old  building  has  been   taken  down,  and  the  congregation  is  now 
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erecting  a  new  one,  which  will  cost,  when  completed,  $40,000, 
and  will  be  furnished  with  a  fine  organ. 

.  As  both  of  the  examples  given  above  have  reference  only  to 
the  present  religious  condition  of  the  negro  in  the  Southern 
States,  let  us  now,  in  order  to  emphasise  the  difference,  show 
what,  in  this  respect,  the  negro  is  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Bo  wen  says,  in  his  work  heretofore  referred  to :    . 

*'In  addition  to  their  other  idols,  the  Yorubas  worship  Satan  himself. 
He  13  not  worshipped  like  the  idols,  as  a  mediator,  nor  yet  because  they 
suppose  he  will  hereafter  attain  to  power  and  dominion:  but  simply  as  a 
malignant  beincr,  whom  they  think  it  best  to  conciliate.  His  altar  is  a 
rough  conglomerate  stone  of  clay  and  pebbles,  cemented  with  iron,  upon 
which  they  pour  oil,  as  if  to  mollify  the  devil's  evil  disposition." 

Sir  Samuel  gives  us  this  picture: 

"Kjimrasi  and  his  magicians  were  occupied  with  daily  sacrifices,  de- 
ducing prognostications  of  coming  events  from  the  appearance  of  the 
entrails  of  the  birds  slain.  The  king  was  surrounded  by  sorcerers,  both 
men  and  women.  These  people  were  distinguished  from  others  by  witch- 
like chaplets  of  various  dried  roots  worn  upon  their  heads.  Some  of 
them  had  dried  lizards,  crocodiles'  teeth,  lions'  claws,  minute  tortoise 
shells,  etc.,  added  to  their  collection  of  charms.  ...  In  such  witches 
and  wizards  Kamrasi  and  his  people  believed  implicitly.  .  .  .  These 
people,  although  far  superior  to  the  tribes  on  the  north  of  the  Nile,  in 
general  intelligence,  had  no  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  nor  any  object  of 
worship,  their  faith  resting  upon  a  simple  belief  in  magic,  like  that  of 
the  natives  of  Madi  and  Obbo." 

To  realise  the  diff*erence  which  these  contrasted  pictures  sig- 
nalise, we  have  only  to  suppose  that  Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  de- 
scribing what  he  had  witnessed  in  Lexington,  Virginia,  and  that 
the  Baptist  Association  had  been  in  session  at  Kisoona,  in 
Central  Africa,  with  Kamrasi  as  Moderator  ! 

The  difference  here  exhibited  in  the  religious  condition  of  the 
African  negro  and  the  negro  of  the  Southern  States,  so  obviously 
carries   with  it  the   whole  question   of  comparative    civilisation 
that  we  may  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  referring  in   the  case 
of  each,  to  intelligence,  morality,  and  domestic  and  social  life. 

And  now  we  are  ready  for  the  important  proposition  to  which 
all  that  has  gone  before  has  been  tending  :  Slavery  accomplished 
this^wonderful,  beneficent  work.     This  proposition  is  not  of  im- 
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poftance  as  being  new.  It  has  again  and  again  been  announced 
and  established.  But  it  is  important  because  of  its  relation 
to  existing  questions,  the  right  solution  of  which  is  vital  to  this 
country. 

The  whole  truth,  however,  is  not  expressed  by  the  proposition 
that  slavery  has  made  for  the  negro  the  difference  between  civil- 
isation and  barbarism ;  it  needs  to  be  expanded  negatively,  by 
adding — and  nothing  else  could  have  effected  it.  This,  however, 
we  shall  leave  as  a  bare  assertion,  for  which  we  offer  no  proof 

Slavery  has  been  the  civiliser,  the  great  benefactor,  of  the  ne- 
gro. But  not  all  slavery. ^  In  every  part  of  Africa,  slavery  has 
always  existed.  Where  master  and  slave  were  alike  uncivilised, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  no  good  could  be  germinated.  But 
some  parts  of  Africa  possessed  the  earliest  known  civilisation  on 
the  globe.  Notably,  Egypt ;  and  Egypt  has  ever  been  slave- 
holding.  But  Egyptian  slavery  had  in  it  nothing  beneficent. 
Bayard  Taylor  says  : 

"Those  friends  of  the  African  race  who  point  to  Egypt  as  a  proof  of 
what  that  race  has  accomplished,  are  wholly  mistaken.  The  only  negro 
features  represented  in  Egyptian  sculpture,  are  those  of  slaves  and  cap- 
tives taken  in  the  Ethiopian  wars  of  the  Pharaohs.  ...  There  is  no 
evidence  in  all  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  that  the  negro  race  ever  attained 
a  higher  degree  of  civilisation  than  is  at  present  exhibited  in  Congo  and 
Ashantee." 

Dr.  Livingstone  says  that  "the  only  art  the  natives  of  Africa 
have  acquired  from  their  five  hundred  years'  acquaintance  with 
the  Portuguese,  has  been  the  art  of  distilling  spirits  by  means  of 
a  gun-barrel." 

Without  any  attempt  at  detailed  verification,  the  remark  may 
be  made,  that  no  Oriental  slavery  ever  benefited  the  negro  race. 

Let  us  glance  at  our  own  continent  in  these  modern  times.  In 
Spanish  Cuba,  the  African,  though  less  imbruted  than  in  his  na- 
tive land,  was  but  slightly  elevated.  The  same  is  true,  though 
perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent,  of  the  slave  population  of  the 
West  Indies,  in  possession  of  the  Portuguese,  the  French,  and 
the  Dutch,  respectively.  In  English  Jamaica  it  was  better. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  race,  itself  the  best  product  of  Christian  civil- 
isation, is  more  than  any   other  race  beneficent  to  all  who  are 
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brought  into   close  relations  with  itself.     But  English  influences 
were  in  this   instance  greatly  weakened,  if  not  nullified,  by  the 
distance  from  England  at  which  they   operated.     Only  in  the 
United  States,  (including  the  colonial  period,)  did  the  negro  enjoy, 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  the  slavery  which  was  his 
only  hope.     Here  a  good  Providence  put  his   destiny   into  the 
hands  of  Anglo-Saxon   Christian   masters  at  home,  and  here  be- 
gan a  gracious  future  for  him.     But  even  here  with  a  difference. 
The  dealings  of  historic  providence  are  gradual.     The  Jews  were 
brought  circuitously  into  the  land  of  promise.     The  negro  was 
introduced    in    Northern  ships   to  our  Northern  horders  ;   but 
Northern  men  were   not,   except  initially,  his  benefactors.     The 
earliest  notions  of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  were  pretty 
much  the  same  in  all  countries  into  which   the  negro   had  been 
introduced.     These  were  the  notions  which   prevailed   in  Africa. 
They  had  been  imported  thence  and  along  with  the  slave.     In 
Africa,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  New  England,  the  negro  slave 
was  regarded  as  stock.     Society  had  not   taken  him  under  its 
protection,  and  as  yet  the  conscience  of  the  master  had  not  been 
awakened  in  his  hehalf     Owing  to  the  character  of  the  Puritans 
and  the  climate  of  New  England,  he  was  worse  off  in  Massachu- 
setts than  he  was  in  Africa  or  in  the  West  Indies.     Slavery  can 
never  develop  its  beneficent  influences  until  the  slave  becomes  a 
quasi  member  of  the  family  ;  and  this,  again,  can  never  be  until 
he  becomes  profitable  in  the  social  system.     This  never  came  to 
pass  in  New  England  ;  and  thus  the   only  historical  connexion 
which  New  England  has  with  the  advancement  of  the  negro  race, 
is  her  active  maintenance  of  the  slave  trade  as  long  as  it  existed, 
[n  the  Southern  States,  however,  the  negro  found  his  predestined 
home.  The  climate  was  propitious,  the  soil  exuberant,  the  staples 
peculiar  and  precious  ;  so  that  the  moderate  labor  of  the  slave  en- 
riched the  master  to  the  degree  that  made  him  careless  of  small 
gains  and  rendered    exaction  unnecessary.     We  might  say  some- 
thing about  the  greater   geniality  of  the  Southerner  compared 
with  the  New   Englander,   but  it  is  not  necessary  to  press  this 
point.     The   fact  is  enough.     The  negro  could  not  live  in  the 
North.     In  the   South  he  not  only  lived,   but  multiplied,   and 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  1 — 12. 
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made  in  civilisation  an  advance  even  more  rapid  than  in  popula- 
tion. In  the  North,  the  negro  was  always  an  alien.  In  the 
South,  he  became  a  true  member  of  the  social  system — the  coarse 
selvage,  it  may  be,  but  still  a  part  of  the  web.  The  early  slave 
laws  of  New  England  reveal  bitterness  as  well  as  contempt  to- 
ward the  race.  In  the  South,  though  degraded,  the  negro  never 
was  hated.  And  so  there  grew  up  that  anomalous  but  solid  and 
excellent  state  of  society,  so  Well  understood  by  us,  but  utterly 
unrealisable  by  those  who  never  lived  in  the  midst  of  it.  It  had 
its  serious  drawbacks  and  positive  evils  to  both  races,  but  it  con- 
ferred at  the  same  time,  though  in  a  different  way,  benefits  upon 
both.  For  the  negro,  the  gain  was  so  great  that  we  almost  lose 
sight  of  the  evils.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  remember  the 
hardships  incidental  to  the  progress  from  African  barbarism  to 
Christian  civilisation. 

Now  we  are  not  claiming  for  the  South  the  merit  of  having 
foreseen  and  intended  this  beneficence,  any  more  than  we  sup- 
pose that  the  slave  trade  of  the  North  had  its  origin  in  love  or 
righteousness.  Slavery,  in  its  results,  has  proved  itself  too  large 
for  human  foresight.  Let  us  reverently  refer  it  to  the  great 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  in  whose  purposes  the  mysteries  of  the 
world's  history  have  their  unrevealed  explanation.  Only  this 
we  can  see,  and  this  we  may  say  :  four  millions  of  human  beings 
owe  their  civilisation  and  all  that  it  actually  represents  now,  and 
all  that  it  makes  possible  for  them  hereafter,  to  slavery  under 
Southern  masters.  The  work  intrusted  to  these  masters  as  in- 
struments, might  have  been  better  done,  undeniably.  Slavery 
might  have  borne  richer  and  more  abundant  fruits,  and  borne 
them  earlier,  had  the  masters  been  better  men.  Alas,  for  the 
evil  that  has  been  done,  and  the  good  that  has  been  hindered  by 
sin!  But  still  it  remains  that  Southern  slavery  has  done  in  the 
way  of  good  to  the  negro  race,  what  never  was  before  done,  or  even 
begun  to  be  done,  for  them,  by  any  other  nation,  or  by  any  other 
influence.  And  this,  for  a  great  historic  work,  in  a  comparatively 
brief  period — mainly  within  a  hundred  years.  For  although  slavery 
has  existed  on  this  continent  for  more  than  twice  that  period,  it 
has  been  exclusively  in  Southern  hands  less  than  a  century.     The 
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slave  trade  existed  legally  until  1808,  and,  without  the  sanction 
of  law,  was  partially  continued  for  some  years  later.  Thwst^ttie 
North  interfered  with  the  social  assimilation  of  the  African  race, 
by  the  constant  infusion  of  crude  material.  Let  us  say,  then, 
that  African  civilisation  in  the  South  was  the  work  of  a  century. 

At  the  great  Centennig,l  Exposition  at.  Philadelphia,  the  South 
was  not  represented  by  costly  buildings  erected  at  State  expense, 
nor  by  State  days,  on  which  her  Governors  received  with  rich 
and  glad  pomp,  by  tens  of  thousands,  their  prosperous  citizens. 
Nor  did  she  vie  in  huge  machinery  or  varied  and  skilful  fabrics. 
Not  even  were  the  treasures  of  her  soil  and  her  mines  jA^esent  in 
abundant  and  rich  specimens.  In  many  respects  she  could  not 
vie  with  the  North ;  and  even  where  nature  had  assured  her  the 
superiority,  she  could  not  come  into  competition  with  equal  con- 
ditions. She  was  too  poor ;  and  while  not  ashamed  of  her  pov- 
erty, she  was  too  well  aware  of  its  disadvantages  to  attempt  what 
was  beyond  her  reach.  But  could  her  slavery  record  have  been 
presented— could  a  vast  panorama  have  exhibited  truly  the  negro 
in  Africa,  degraded,  sensual,  ferocious,  superstitious,  and  beastly, 
and  then  the  negro  as  he  is  this  day  in  the  South — the  noblest 
Centennial  award  would  have  been  a  tribute — not  to  steam,  to 
the  electric  telegraph,  or  to  manufactures,  which  are  the  results 
of  civilisation — but  to  the  act  itself  of  civilising  ;  not  to  the  con- 
structing of  marvellous  machines  from  crude  materials,  but  to  the 
converting  of  hopeless  barbarians  into  citizens. 

Again,  let  us  abnegate  the  claim  for  the  South  of  super-heroic 
powers,  or  super-human  virtue,  by  whicli  it  was  enabled  or  in- 
clined to  do  a  work  so  vast  in  its  proportions  and  so  beneficent  in 
its  results  that  it  deserves  to  be  signalised  as  one  of  the  grand 
results  of  one  of  the  most  fruitful  centuries  of  history.  With- 
out the  conditions  existing  at  the  South,  the  work  could  not  have 
been  accomplished;  but  it  is  truth  speaking,  and  not  arrogance, 
to  say,  that  with  a  different  people  in  the  South,  the  conditions 
would  have  been  unavailing. 

It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  notice  the  opinions  of  some 
writers  of  authority  upon  the  difficult  problem  of  the  civilisation 
of  the  negro  race. 
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Sir  Samuel  Baker  says : 

"I  believe  that  if  it  were  possible  to  convert  the  greater  portion  of 
African  savages  into  disciplined  soldiers,  it  w^ould  be  the  most  rapid  stride 
toward  their  future  civilisation.  The  fact  of  obedience  being  enforced, 
and  the  necessity  of  order,  industry,  and  discipline,  together  with  cloth- 
ing and  cleanliness,  is  all  that  is  absolutely  required  to  bring  a  savage 
within  the  bounds  of  good  management.  A  savage  who  has  led  a  wild 
and  uncontrolled  life,  must  first  learn  to  obey  authority,  before  any 
great  improvement  can  be  expected.  A  soldier  must  obey,  and  he  learns 
to  respect  his  officers  as  his  superiors.  Thus,  a  savage  who  has  learned 
all  that  he  knows  from  his  officers,  whom  he  admits  as  his  superiors,  will 
quickly  adopt  their  religion,  as  he  has  been  obliged  to  adopt  their  mili- 
tary rule." 

Sir  Samuel's  idea,  then,  for  the  civilisation  of  the  negro,  would 
be  to  make  him  a  soldier.  A  very  good  plan,  it  may  be  granted, 
for  a  limited  number  of  individuals,  but  impossible  of  application 
to  a  nation,  as  his  opening  sentence  suggests.  But  the  principle 
involved  is  undoubtedly  true  and  indispensable  in  any  scheme 
that  succeeds.  There  must  be  discipline  more  or  less  like  that  of 
the  army. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  the  distinguished  historian,  in  his  able 
and  philosophical  treatment  of  the  account  of  slavery  in  Jamaica, 
and  the  abolition  of  it,  says  : 

'*Such  is  the  invariable  aversion  of  savage  man  to  continuous  and  se- 
vere labor,  that  this  repugnance  has  never  been  overcome  in  any  part 
of  the  world  but  by  the  introduction  and  long  continuance  of  forced 
labor.  ...  As  the  forced  labor  of  slaves  is  thus  essential  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  to  the  existence  and  progress  of  the  species,  so,  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  required,  it  is  the  greatest  possible  blessing 
even  to  those  whom  in  ignorance  we  pity  for  being  subjected  to  its  se- 
verities." 

Let  us  hear  the  missionary,  Mr.  Bowen,  once  more: 

**The  barbarous  negro  of  Africa  and  the  enlightened  white  man  of 
America  are  endowed  with  a  common  human  nature  ...  It  follows, 
then,  that  the  gospel  is  adapted  to  both.  .  .  .  No  Christian  will  deny 
that  men  may  be  converted  without  civilisation,  or  that  whole  communi- 
ties of  barbarians  might  become  at  least  nominally  Christian,  like  the 
civilised  nations  of  Europe  and  America." 

We  have  seen,    in  a  previous   quotation,  how  important  Mr. 
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Bowen  esteems  it  that  other  influences  should  cooperate  with  the 
power  of  the  gospel. 

Let  us  now  bring  together  the  three  prerequisites  deemed 
prime  by  the  above  quoted  authors  respectively.  There  must  be 
discipline,  securing  unquestioning  obedience,  (Baker) ;  enforced 
labor,  long  continued,  (Alison) ;  religion,  (Bowen).  We  will  ven* 
ture  to  add  as  a  condition — the  civilisation  of  the  superior  race 
must  be  of  a  character  at  once  strong  and  generous. 

Now  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  but  we  think  very  striking  to  ob- 
serve, that  these  several  characteristics  belong  to  the  system  of 
slavery  in  the  South  in  a  degree  never  found  elsewhere.  As  in 
the  army  so  in  slavery,  the  authority  was  within  certain  limits 
despotic  and  vested  in  a  single  hand,  and  those  of  subordinates 
appointed  by  the  chief  Obedience  must  be  unquestioning,  sub- 
ordination absolute,  and  deportment  deferential.  Supervision 
was  minute,  judgment  for  faults  prompt  and  sometimes  unjust, 
but  always  without  appeal.  Punishments  were  corporal,  arbi- 
trary, and  in  some  instances  cruel,  and  favoritism  modified  every- 
thing at  its  caprice.  In  all  this  we  see  the  strength  of  military 
organisation ;  and  not  a  few  serious  faults  were  found  in  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery,  unknown  in  modern  military  service. 

Upon  the  labor  feature  we  need  not  enlarge.  Whatever  ad- 
vantage was  to  be  derived  from  this  kind  of  training,  the  slave 
received  to  the  full.  The  main  object  and  the  essential  charac- 
teristic of  slavery,  is  enforced  labor.  As  soon  as  the  negro  child 
was  capable  of  labor  he  was  put  to  it,  and  kept  at  it  early  and 
late,  until  released  by  the  decrepitude  of  age.  But  in  a  climate 
suited  to  his  constitution,  at  work,  which,  if  continuous,  was  for 
the  most  part  light,  and  under  masters  careless  and  unexacting ; 
80  that  the  negro  population  increased  with  a  rapidity  unpar- 
alleled elsewhere,  and  for  a  time  exceeded  that  of  the  whites. 
Combined  with  discipline  and  labor,  the  religious  element  in  va- 
rious phases  was  always  more  or  less  present ;  though,  it  must  be 
confessed,  often  with  a  feebleness  that  was  sinful.  The  Sabbath 
was  recognised,  the  church  was  attended  by  the  family,  and  sit- 
tings were  provided  for  the  slave ;  the  Bible  was  known  as  a 
holy  Book ;  while  marriages,   baptisms,  and  funerals  were  reli- 
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gious  offices.  All  this  and  more  of  the  form  and  presence  of  re- 
ligion was  exhibited  in  every  part  of  the  Slave  States ;  and  in  quite 
as  large  a  proportion  of  families  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  land, 
the  spirit  and  power  of  religion  was  manifested.  Add,  in  gene- 
ral, the  morals  and  habits  of  civilisation  regarded  as  some- 
thing distinct  from  religion,  and  it  is  apparent  that  negro 
slavery  in  the  South  existed  under  conditions  more  favorable 
than  it  had  ever  met  with  before ;  and  thus  was  enabled  to  ac- 
complish what  never  was  accomplished  heretofore,  and  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  elsewhere  or  otherwise. 

But  slavery  with  its  functions  exists  no  more.  The  fate  of  the 
negro  is  now  connected  with  a  new  agent — emancipation.  Have 
yfQ  sufficient  grounds  for  the  hope  that,  at  the  end  of  another 
century,  it  will  be  able  to  render  as  good  an  account  of  the  ad- 
vanced work  assumed  by  it,  as  slavery  does  of  the  preliminary 
wo|"k  which  it  now  lays  down  ?  The  past  is  ascertained.  Sup- 
ported by  slavery,  the  negro  in  the  South  has  walked  steadily  and 
with  surprising  progress  up  to  his  present  grade  of  civilisation. 
Now  that  this  support  has  been  withdrawn,  whether  without  it 
he  will  be  able  to  make  further  advance,  or  even  to  maintain  his 
present  condition,  or  whether  he  is  to  retrograde,  is  as  yet  specu- 
lation ;  but  speculation  upon  a  question  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  two  races,  to  two  continents,  to  religion,  and  it  may  be  to  the 
wqrld. 

'  In  the  consideration  of  this  question,  we  are  first  confronted 
with  the  well  ascertained  historic  fact,  that  a  superior  and  an  in- 
ferior race  have  never  coexisted  in  large  numbers  in  the  same 
territory  without  one  of  three  following  results :  1.  Continued 
subjection  (slavery)  of  the  inferior  race.  2.  Amalgamation  of 
the  two  races.  3.  Extinction  of  the  inferior  race.  Of  these 
three  results,  two  in  the  present  inquiry  may  be  set  aside  as 
out  of  view.  The  negro  cannot  be  again  enslaved,  and  amalga- 
mation is  impossible.  There  remains,  therefore,  if  the  history 
pf  this  subject  in  the  past  is  to  be  its  history  in  the  future,  but 
the  other  alternative — 'extinction  of  the  negro  race.  But  no  one 
is  authorised  to  say,  that  what  has  heretofore  been  invariable 
under  the  circumstances  existing  heretofore,   must  be  repeated 
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hereafter  under  changed  conditions.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that 
the  advance  in  civilisation,  and  the  power  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, have  so  far  changed  the  conditions  of  the  present  experi-  , 
ment,  as  to  leave  the  question  of  the  result  open  and  undecided 
by  what  history  teaches  of  the  past.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  we  in  a  condition  to  pronounce  with  positiveness,  that  the 
existing  circumstances  are  so  manifestly  in  favor  of  the  negro, 
that  the  extinction  of  this  race  is  impossible.  Not  because  of  the 
large  population  to  which  it  has  attained,  for  we  have  reason  to 
suppose,  that  at  one  time,  the  number  of  Indians  in  North 
America,  either  of  the  present  tribes,  or  of  a  people  of  higher 
civilisation,  was  quite  as  great.  Nor  will  the  striking  instances 
we  have  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  article,  of  the  surprising 
religious  improvement  exhibited  in  some  localities,  by  the  negro, 
settle  this  question.  The  same  may  be  shown  to  be  the  case 
among  the  Indians.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  paragraph  which 
may  be  taken  as  authentic. 

"The  Society  of  Friends  in  the  United  States  has  under  its  charge 
20,0U0  Indians.  The  7th  Annual  Report  of  their  Executive  Committee 
states  that,  at  Ilossville,  Kansas,  the  Pottawattomies  have  ninety-five 
farms,  a  boardin<i;-school  and  a  school-farm.  The  Kickapoos,  in  Kansas, 
have  also  a  ])oardin^-school  and  a  school-farm.  Many  of  the  children 
are  advanced  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  history.  The  Modocs  have 
200  acres  encloHcd,  have  log  houses  built  by  themselves,  and  are  well 
disposed.  The  Friends  are  confident  that  the  Indians  can  be  both  Chris- 
tianised and  civilised." 

And  yet,  we  suppose,  that  there  are  few  persons  who  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Indians  in  the  United  States  are  doomed  to  ex- 
tinction. 

Nor,  finally,  would  any  but  a  rash  man  venture  to  inter- 
pret dogmatically  the  providence  of  God  connected  with  this 
subject.  When  we  see  how  much  good  has  already  been  ac- 
complished for  the  negro  race,  under  God's  ruling,  by  slavery, 
and  when  we  think  we  can  foresee  how  much  greater  good  might 
yet  flow  from  it ;  when  we  look  upon  four  millions  of  beings, 
who,  though  difi'ering  in  color  and  in  race,  are  still  our  fellow- 
men,  and  now  our  fellow-citizens,  who  belong  to  our  soil,  our 
history,    our    society,    and    whose    civilisation  is   our    peculiar 
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achievement,  and  for  whom  we  feel  a  sympathy  and  an  attach- 
ment such  as  they  never  awakened  elsewhere;  when  we  remem- 
ber that  they  were  our  nurses  in  infancy,  and  our  playmates  in 
boyhood,  that  they  served  us  cheerfully  in  former  days  and  in  a 
time  just  gone  by,  when  encouraged  by  occasion,  and  stimulated 
by  wicked  men,  they  might  have  risen  against  us  in  our  sore 
trouble,  they  did  us  no  harm — when  we  call  to  mind  these  things, 
our  wishes,  our  hopes,  and  our  prayers  go  in  one  direction ;  and 
we  are  unwilling  to  entertain  the  thought,  that  after  all,  they  are 
to  become  extinct ;  that  after  having  brought  them  through  the 
Red  Sea,  God  will  allow  them  to  perish  in  the  wilderness.  Still, 
we  are  not  allowed  presumptuously  to  declare  the  future  by  the 
interpretation  .of  providences  beyond  the  scope  of  our  intelligence. 
Nations  nobler,  greater,  and  of  more  promise  than  the  negro 
race,  have  perished,  leaving  only  a  name  in  history,  and  some 
only  a  nameless  trace  on  the  shores  of  time.  Notwithstanding 
all  it  is  at  present,  and  all  that  we  may  hope  for  it,  the  negro 
race  may  have  already  fulfilled  its  destiny,  and  may  even  now  be 
following  the  drear  trail  of  the  Indian  in  the  dismal  career  of 
silent  decay ;  that  is,  to  leave  this  country  to  the  sole  occupation 
of  a  superior  race.  Nor  is  this  supposition  one  which  we  must 
allow  as  a  possibility  only  because  of  our  ignorance.  There  are 
some  reasons  for  dreading  it. 

And  first,  as  bearing  directly  upon  this  question,  would  be  an 
examination  of  the  population  statistics  of  the  negro,  as  indi- 
cating the  probable  future  numerical  increase,  permanence,  or  de- 
cline of  the  race.  Such  an  estimate  could  be  of  value  only  when 
based  upon  statistics  at  once  more  extended  than  this  article 
would  have  room  for,  and  more  accurate  than  any  to  which  we 
have  access,  if  indeed  such  exist.  The  general  outlook  cannot 
be  said  to  be  favorable  to  the  permanence  of  the  negro.  Not  a 
%w  persons  whose  opinion  is  worthy  ot  the  highest  consideration, 
hold  that  a  fearful  decrease  has  set  m  ;  that  the  population  series 
is  being  decimated  at  both  ends — at  the  beginning  by  a  decrease 
of  births  of  colored  children,  and  at  the  end  by  an  increasing 
number  of  deaths.  The  reports  of  the  authorities  of  the  city  of 
Charleston  seem  to  corroborate  this  fear.     In  that  city,  the  aver- 
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age  mortality  rate  for  seven  years,  from  1869  to  1875  inclusive, 
was,  for  the  whites,  1  in   39,  and  for  the  colored,  1  in  25.     In 
1875,  the  deaths  of  children  under  five  years,  of  whites,  were 
250  ;  colored,  G71.     In  the  same  year,  the  still-born  births  were, 
whites,  35  ;  colored,  138.     The  total  population  of  the  city  being 
56,510  :  whites,  24,528  ;  colored,  32,012.     Without  pressing  the 
weight  of  these  figures,  we  must  admit  that  they  awaken  alarm. 
We  have  showed,  that  what  has  been  done  hitherto  for  the 
negro,  has  been  done  by  slavery  ;  what  remains,  must  be  done  by 
emancipation.     Some  think  that  emancipation   was  premature, 
and  that  the  agents  in  it  have,  by  their  precipitation,  interfered 
with  the  course  of  things,  (we  Christians  say,  with   God's  provi- 
dence,) and  thus   retarded  and    damaged  what,  without  them, 
would  have  come  to  pass  later,  but  lAore  maturely  and  with  better\ 
fruits.     We  do  not  hold  this  opinion,  and  without  staying  to  offer  f 
our  reasons,  express  the  belief  that  the  time  for  emancipation  had  \ 
come,  if  it  ever  was  to  take  place.     Slavery  had  done  all  for  the)^ 
negro  race  that  it  could  do.     As  a  system,  it  could  not  be  more 
humane,  equitable,  and  beneficent.     Its  training  appliances  were,^ 
exhausted.     It  had  made  the  African  savage  docile,  industrioifs,  \ 
and  subordinate,  and  had  prepared  him  to  receive  the  influences  ; 
of  civilisation  and  Christianity,  and  had  given  these  influences  i 
full  access  to  him.     In  fact,  its  power  for  good  had  been  materially  ) 
impaired.     The  abolition  movement  arrested  the  amelioration  of 
the  system  of  slavery,  by  exciting  well-grounded  fears  of  terrible 
disaster,  by  enraging  the  South  against  fanatical  intruders,  and 
by  chilling  the  kindness  and  deadening  the  sensibilities  of  the 


masters.     As  a  slave,  the  negro  had  reached  his  maximum.     If 
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he  was  to  be  advanced,  it  must  be  by  emancipation.  But  it/^ 
would  be  an  experiment.  The  emancipation  of  the  negro  in  the  | 
West  Indies  was  of  a  date  too  recent  to  settle  the  question 
whether  it  would  ultimately  prove  a  blessing  or  the  reverse,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  two  experiments  would  not  be  the  same. 
Further,  it  was  held  by  not  a  few,  that  the  negro,  though  capable 
of  improvement,  could  not,  because  of  his  inferior  race,  advance 
beyond  a  low  degree  of  civilisation.  Thus  it  was  an  experiment, 
whether,  when  the  support  of  slavery,  by  which  he  had  hitherto 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  1 — 13. 
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been  upheld,  was  removed,  the  black  man  could  advance  or  even 
stand.  Still,  if  the  experiment  was  to  be  made,  he  was,  in  our 
judgment,  as  ready  for  it  as  he  would  ever  be.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  the  change  ought  to  have  been  made  with  deliberation,  cau- 
tion,  and  with  the  accompaniment  of  every  supplemental  aid  that 
could  be  devised.  That  it  was  not  so  made,  we  all  know.  The 
times  did  not  allow  of  it,  even  had  the  prime  agents  been  wise 
enough  to  understand  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  or  had  they  a 
care  for  the  results.  Thus  emancipation  emerged  with  initial 
disadvantages. 

But  in  another  act  appears  the  cause  of  the  greatest  alarm 
to  the  well-wishers  of  the  negro.  Emancipation  nascent,  doubt- 
ful, weak,  struggling,  was  burdened  cruelly  with  enfranchise- 
ment. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  nation,  always  free,  can 
bear  the  load  of  universal  suffrage.  That  it  was  enough  to  crush 
the  newly-made  freedraan,  ought  to  have  been  plain  to  the  most 
moderate  intelligence.  For  see  how  ruinously  it  reversed  all  the 
good  influences  which  during  its  slavery  had  developed  the  black 
race.  The  negro  had  hitherto  lived  as  the  only  possible  condi- 
tion of  well-being,  under  the  power  of  another.  Now,  he  becomes 
his  own  master.  This  great  change  will  tax  all  his  powers  ;  but, 
in  addition,  is  assigned  to  him  his  share  (in  some  of  the  States, 
the  controlling  share)  of  governing  others.  In  his  state  of  pu- 
pilage, his  instruction  was  less  by  direct  tuition  than  by  kindly 
though  subordinate  association  with  those  whom  he  was  proud  to 
imitate.  Now,  as  a  voter,  he  antagonises  his  former  models  and 
falls  back  upon  himself.  His  labor-training  was  his  best  inherit- 
ance ;  and  now  he  is  enticed  to  idleness  by  fallacious  expecta- 
tions that  he  can  in  some  way  vote  himself  into  the  possession  of 
property.  At  the  very  time  when  his  fitness  for  freedom  was  to 
be  determined  by  the  test  of  self-reliance,  he  is  taught  to  depend 
upon  supposed  friends  at  the  North  and  the  Federal  Government. 
/  Finally,  a  great  cause  of  the  advance  of  the  negro  race  was 
their  free  intermingling  with  the  whites,  as  belonging  to  the  same 
social  system,  though  occupying  different  positions  in  it.  Now, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  an  act  of  Government  to  break  up 
abruptly  what  has  been  the  work  of  generations,  the  blacks  have 
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been  separated  in  the  same  society,  by  a  color  line  drawn  by  en- 
franchisement. 

It  would  seem  to  require  no  great  degree  of  intelligence  to 
foresee  these  and  other  like  disastrous  results  from  giving  the 
right  of  voting  to  a  newly-emancipated  population.  It  is  certain 
that  some  of  the  most  prominent  Northern  statesmen  had  a  clear 
view  of  the  situation.  Governor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts, 
says : 

''It  may  be  asked,  Why  not  demand  the  suffrage  for  the  colored  man 
in  season  for  their  vote  in  the  business  of  reorganisation  ?  My  answer 
is  .  .  .  It  would  be  idle  to  reorganise  those  States  by  the  colored  vote. 
If  the  popular  vote  of  the  white  race  is  not  to  be  had  in  favor  of  guar- 
anties justly  required,  then  I  am  in  favor  of  holding  on  where  we  are 


now. 


And  Senator  Morton,  of  Indiana,  says  more  fully  and  pointedly : 

"I  believe  that  in  the  case  of  four  millions  of  slaves  just  freed  from 
bondage,  there  should  be  a  period  of  probation  and  preparation  before 
they  are  brought  to  the  exercise  of  political  power.  .  .  .  What  is  their 
condition?  Perhaps  not  one  in  five  hundred — I  might  say,  one  in  a 
thousand,  can  read ;  and  perhaps  not  one  in  five  hundred  is  worth  five 
dollars  of  property  of  any  kind.  .  .  .  Can  you  conceive  that  a  body  of 
men,  white  or  black,  who  have  been  in  this  condition,  and  their  ancestors 
before  them,  are  qualified  to  be  immediately  lifted  from  their  present 
state  into  the  full  exercise  of  political  power,  not  only  to  govern  them- 
selves and  their  neighbors,  but  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States?  ...  To  say  that  such  men,  just  emerged  from  slavery, 
are  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  political  power,  is  to  make  the  strongest 
pro-slavery  argument  I  ever  heard.  It  is  to  pay  the  highest  compliment 
to  the  institution  of  slavery." 

It  would  be  indeed  a  compliment  that  slavery  does  not  deserve, 
to  say  that  it  had  educated  the  savage  African  into  a  competent 
voter.  Southern  slavery  does  not  seek  for  compliments  ;  it  is 
enough  to  grant  it  the  merit  of  simple  truth,  by  showing  that  it 
has  done  what  never  was  done  before — that  it  has  civilised  and 
Christianised  four  millions  of  the  negro  race.  Emancipation  was 
made  to  carry  the  })urden  of  enfranchisement.  Whether  it  will 
be  crushed  by  it  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  Thereby  is  justified 
a  doubt  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  American  negro. 

We  must  not  pass  by  the  possibility  of  an  internecine  war  be- 
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tween  the  races.  Such  a  war  would  be  fatal  to  the  black  man  ; 
and,  should  it  occur,  will  be  due  to  enfranchisement.  Let  us, 
however,  dismiss  foreboding,  notwithstanding  the  grave  doubts 
belonging  to  the  question,  and,  assuming  that  the  negro  race  is 
to  be  a  permanent  element  of  the  Southern  social  system,  ask. 
What  is  likely  to  be  its  future  status  ?  The  length  to  which  this 
paper  has  already  extended,  allows  us  only  to  state  propositions, 
with  scarcely  any  explication,  proof,  or  illustration. 

1.  The  race  may  deteriorate.  But  any  constant  en  uses' which 
would  bring  about  present  deterioration,  would  finally  result  in 
extinction.     This  aspect  of  the  case  we  have  agreed  to  eliminate. 

2.  Without  important  change  either  for  the  better  or  worse, 
the  negro  may  maintain  his  present  actual  and  relative  position. 
By  the  natural,  irreversible  order  of  things,  there  must  be  in 
every  social  system  a  place  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion who  gain  their  livelihood  by  the  labor  of  their  hands,  little 
aided  by  any  capital  of  their  own.  In  the  East,  they  make  up 
the  lower  castes  in  their  several  gradations.  In  Europe,  they  are 
the  peasantry  ;  and  essentially  they  are  the  same  in  the  United 
States.  In  this  country,  the  white  laboring  class  has  the  great 
advantage,  that  it  is  not  a  fixed  class,  as  it  is  absolutely  in  the 
East,  and  nearly  to  the  same  extent  virtually  so  in  Europe.  The 
day-laborers  of  one  generation,  with  us,  may  be  the  progenitors 
of  children  ranking  high  in  society.  This  is  due  to  the  newness 
of  our  country,  the  exuberance  of  our  resources,  our  free  institu- 
tions, and  the  prevalence  of  education.  This  hope  cannot  cheer 
the  negro  race,  if  it  only  maintains  its  present  relative  position. 
But  without  it,  the  colored  man  may  secure  comfort,  independ- 
ence, and  respect,  as  a  laborer,  mechanic,  seaman,  or  soldier. 
For  a  limited  number  the  army  would  afford  an  eligible  position, 
and  under  proper  discipline  negroes  might  make  an  efficient 
force.  This  view  of  the  case  only  secures  to  the  race  the  bless- 
ings already  imparted  to  it  by  slavery,  with  the  added  advantages 
of  emancipation. 

3.  The  black  man,  in  freedom,  may  advance  in  the  social  sys- 
tem. He  can  never  equal  the  white  man.  All  science,  all  phi- 
losophy, all  history,   establishes  this  proposition.     It  is  not  at 
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present  controverted  by  any  authority  worthy  of  consideration. 
But  it  may  be,  that  the  providential  purpose  in  emancipation  is, 
and  the  result  of  it  may  be,  a  lessening  of  the  difference  between 
the  two  races,  to  produce  more  homogeneity  in  the  structure  of 
society.  To  this  end  our  prayers  and  efforts  should  go  forth, 
and  this  view  our  hope  leads  us  to  adopt. 

If  space  allowed,  we  think  we  could  offer  for  this  hope  reasons 
which  would  be  acknowledged  substantial,  though  they  might  not 
be  accepted  as  conclusive.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  some 
intimations. 

And  first :  There  is  nothing  in  the  past  to  prevent  it.  The 
whole  subject  has  connected  with  it  nothing  more  momentous 
than  the  fact,  that,  in  the  late  war.  our  slaves  did  not  take  up 
arms  against  us.  There  is  no  blood- feud  (as  yet)  betwec-n  the 
races.  Thus  there  is  nothing  to  make  the  white  man  hate  the 
black,  or  the  black  man  refuse  the  aid  of  the  white.  The  mu- 
tual kindliness  which  so  surprisingly  characterised  slavery,  if 
impaired,  has  not  been  destroyed  by  emancipation,  nor,  as  yet, 
even  by  enfranchisement.  — 

Again,  as  hopeful  signs  of  a  positive  significance  may  be  noted, 
the  willingness  of  the  negro  to  work,  compared  with  what  was 
predicted,  and  compared  with  the  habits  of  the  West  India  freed- 
men.  Also  his  comparative  freedom  from  intemperance,  his 
desire  for  education,  and  his  success  in  mastering  the  elements  of 
it.  Here,  also,  we  may  augur  good  from  the  liberality  of  the 
South  in  providing  free  schools  for  the  race,  and  from  the  success 
which  has  so  far  marked  these  schools. 

Another  good  sign  is  the  passion  the  negroes  have  for  display, 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  copy,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
means,  the  expensive  habits  and  fashions  of  the  whites.  The 
dress  of  the  women;  the  parades  of  the  men,  civic  and  political; 
tlieir  funerals,  their  fairs,  their  suppers,  and  their  pleasure  din- 
ing and  driving — all  show  that  they  are  laying  hold  of  a  higher^ 
social  life.  Even  so  much  is  good;  but  it  is  much  better  foi 
them  and  for  us  that  these  things  are  expensive  pleasures,  and^ 
they  must  be  taught  that  they  must  earn  their  cake  before  they 
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eat  it — ^that  they  must  work  for  their  money  before  they  spend 
it.     And  thus  their  enjoyment  results  in  our  profit. 

Finally,  is  it  either  fanatical,  superstitious,  or  presumptuous,  to* 
hold  that  it  was  God  who  brought  this  people  from  the  arid  land 
of  their  nativity,  to  a  land  of  Christian  light  and  privilege ;. 
who  gave  them  the  beneficent  training  of  slavery  ;  turned  the 
hearts  of  their  masters  to  a  defenceless  race  ;  protected  and  fos- 
tered them  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  short-comings  of-  masters  and 
the  sins  and  blunders  of  outside  interference,  cherished  them, 
and  vou(;hsafed  to  them  such  advance  as  never  had  been  known 
to  history  ?  Is  it  fanatical  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  connecting 
emancipation  with  the  issue  of  a  war  belonging  to  the  wide  des- 
tiny of  a  mighty  nation  ?  If  not,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  enter- 
tain the  hope,  that  all  this  progressive  providential  work  is  not 
to  come  now  to  an  abrupt  and  fruitless  end  ;  but  that  it  all  is 
preliminary  to  something  further,  equally  beneficent  and  of  en- 
larged proportions. 


ARTICLE  VI. 
THE  RECENT  ORIGIN  OF  MAN. 

The  Recent  Origin  of  Man^  as  Illustrated  by  Geology^  and  the 
Modern  Science  of  Pre- historic  Archoioloy.  By  James  C. 
SotJTHALL.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1875.  1  Vol.,  royal  octavo, 
pp.  582. 

Had  Mr.  Southall  written  a  book  in  the  interests  of  unbelief, 
presenting  half  the  research  and  ability  discoverable  in  this  work, 
the  world  would  have  accorded  to  him  an  enviable  fame.  Nothing 
in  our  day  so  conduces  to  celebrity  as  a  volume  of  scientific  ob- 
servations and  comments,  containing  occasional  remarks  indica- 
tive of  freedom  from  religious  restraints.  A  little  by-play  with 
the  faith  of  serious  readers,  is  an  evidence  of  philosophical  inde- 
pendence, and  a  dash  of  irreverence  secures  for  the  writer  a  de- 
gree of  attention  and  respect  which  genius  and  learning  would 
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fail  to  inspire.  This  is  evident  from  the  currency  given  to  the 
bare  conjectures  of  certain  recent  observers  concerning  human 
remains  discovered  in  obscure  localities,  and  made  known  fco  the 
world  on  the  testimony  of  diflferent  explorers.  These  skeletons 
have  been  paraded  by  the  secular  press  in  floating  paragraphs, 
under  the  startling  caption  of  pre-historic  many  as  if  with  the 
hope  of  scaring  the  religious  world  from  its  propriety.  And  the 
general  reader  has  been  impressed  with  the  belief  that  they  of 
course  belonged,  in  the  opinion  of  great  authorities,  to  ages  long 
preceding  the  received  date  of  creation. 

This  method  of  indirect  assault  upon  the  Mosaic  revelation, 
has  been  a  favorite  strategy  with  the  enemies  of  truth  for  a  pe- 
riod comparatively  brief.  Geology  had  previously  baflfled  them  ; 
but  the  anxiety  to  discover  human  bones  in  the  older  formations, 
increased  with  the  difficulties  it  presented.  Within  our  own 
recollection,  announcements  began  to  be  made  that  such  remains 
had  at  last  been  found,  and  the  alleged  facts  were  circulated  with 
a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  evidence  was  very  meagre, 
and  the  instances  at  first  so  few  that  little  or  no  weight  should 
have  been  attached  to  them  in  scientific  circles.  But  the  anxious 
explorers  did  not  relax  their  efforts.  The  cases  began  to  be  mul- 
tiplied, and  sceptical  writers  began  to  assume  a  tone  of  triumph 
and  defiance,  as  if  the  authority  of  Moses  was  forever  destroyed. 
The  exultation  was  great,  and  the  advanced  thinkers  gave  them- 
selves up  to  a  wild  enthusiasm,  as  they  expatiated  in  imagination 
over  a  boundless  antiquity.  Moses  became  a  modern^  and  the 
origin  of  our  race  was  pushed  back,  cycle  after  cycle,  until  the 
reader  became  bewildered  with  the  maze  of  immensities  that  re- 
sulted from  the  various  range  of  inexhaustible  speculation.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  capabilities  of  figures,  and  calcula- 
tions varied  by  millions  of  ages,  as  to  the  possible  date  of  the 
appearance  of  roan.  Then  came  upon  the  stage  the  master  spirit 
of  evolution,  and  modestly  suggested  an  antiquity  beyond  the 
reach  even  of  conjecture.  For  it  is  obvious  that,  if  evolution  is 
too  slow  to  become  apparent  in  six  thousand  years,  it  must  have 
required  an  almost  infinite  series  of  ages  to  have  transmuted  the 
first  protoplastic  cell  into  the  human  form.     The  boast  of  con- 
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temporary  scientists,  that  human  remains  had  been  discovered 
much  older  than  the  Mosaic  date  of  creation,  derived  all  its  sig- 
nificance from  their  true  human  character.  No  specific  difter- 
ence  is  attributed  to  them.  They  are  represented  as  skeletons 
of  the  race  to  which  we  belong.  If  the  steadiness  of  nature  is- 
to  be  relied  upon,  the  slightest  visible  change  in  the  anatomical 
structure  would  require  a  much  longer  period  than  six  thousand 
years.  According  to  the  authorities,  these  remains,  identical 
witli  man,  indicate,  by  their  local  associations,  an  antiquity  many 
times  more  remote.  We  must  take  stride  after  stride,  of  six 
thousand  years  each,  to  reach  their  probable  date.  But  even 
then  no  difference  in  the  organism  is  to  be  found.  Let  this  in- 
finitesimal difference  be  multiplied  by  an  infinite  number,  and  we 
shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  ascertaining  the  time  required  for 
the  evolution  of  m5»n  from  the  monkey  !  We  say,  therefore, 
that  Darwin  achieved  the  climax  of  all  such  computations ;  and 
the  only  question  left  for  his  friends  to  determine,  was  the  true 
antiquity  of  the  pre-historic  man  so  often  exhumed  by  the  zealous 
explorer.  All  inquiries  into  the  remote  or  recent  origin  of  the 
race  are  to  be  conducted  under  this  limitation.  They  must  treat 
of  man  as  man,  and  not  as  monkey ;  and  Mr.  Southall  no  doubt 
kept  this  line  in  view  when  he  undertook  to  sift  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  Mosaic  history  has  been  assailed.  The  nature 
of  his  work  can  be  easily  understood  from  the  preliminary  state- 
ment we  have  now  ventured  to  give  of  the  alleged  discoveries 
tending  to  invalidate  the  scriptural  record.  Everywhere  save  in 
his  own  land,  Mr.  Southall's  work  has  been  received  with  de- 
served respect.  The  notices  of  it  in  the  leading  scientific  jour- 
nals of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  assign  it  the  highest 
rank  for  learning,  fairness,  and  masterly  ability.  Even  the 
Westminster  Review,  which  may  almost  be  called  the  organ  of 
the  opponents,  is  no  exception.  It  is  in  America  only  that  the 
critical  notices  are  slight  and  slighting.  Our  author,  however, 
may  have  the  consolation  of  observing  that  they  show  the  critics 
to  be  possessed  neither  of  the  industry  to  read,  nor  the  learning 
to  comprehend  his  argument. 

A  fair  examination  of  this   attractive  volume  must  have  refer- 
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ence  to  its  purpose,  method,  and  execution.  The  object  of  the 
writer  was  obvious  from  the  first.  He  had  no  original  theory  to 
maintain.  He  proposed  to  himself  nothing  positively  new.  His 
simple  aim  was  to  investigate  the  evidence  accumulated  by  certain 
recent  explorers,  and  manipulated  in  the  hands  of  sceptical 
writers  into  apparent  conflict  with  sacred  history.  He  does  not 
conceal  the  fact  that  he  accepts  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
but  he  takes  no  unfair  advantage  from  it.  He  sets  out  with  a 
firm  resolve  to  let  facts  speak  for  themselves.  He  betrays  no 
unworthy  apprehension  that  Nature  and  Revelation  may  be  found 
in  serious  conflict.  His  example  is  a  lesson  of  moderation  and 
faith  that  other  scientific  authors  would  do  well  to  follow.  A 
true  philosophical  spirit  would  lead  them  to  investigate  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  truth,  independently  and  impartially,  and  to 
accept  facts  wherever  found.  Had  the  clique  of  advanced  think- 
ers whose  sportive  liberties  with  the  faith  of  Christians  betray 
so  much  unbecoming  levity  on  serious  themes  and  so  much  con- 
tempt for  the  labors  of  Christian  authors,  examined  with  a  can- 
did spirit  the  facts  to  which  they  appeal,  the  world  would  have 
been  less  entertained,  but  more  obviously  benefited  by  them. 
We  seriously  doubt  if  any  one  of  these  irreverent  celebrities  has 
ever  subjected  Christian  evidences  to  a  calm  examination,  such  as 
Mr.  Southall  has  made  of  their  productions. 

His  purpose,  so  far  as  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  treatment 
of  his  subject,  was  eminently  judicial.  No  jurist  upon  the  bench 
could  more  effectually  restrain  the  leanings  of  his  own  mind  in 
an  important  cause  whilst  the  examination  is  proceeding.  On 
other  occasions,  in  other  parts  of  the  book,  his  interest  comes 
out.  But  he  seems  determined  that,  at.  all  hazards,  the  issue 
shall  be  fairly  tried.  His  equanimity  is  admirable.  His  good 
temper  never  forsakes  him.  He  seems  seldom  to  smile  or  to 
frown,  but  to  maintain  a  grave  and  unimpassioned  dignity  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  tantalizing  circumstances.  The  susceptibility 
of  the  primitive  protoplasm  does  not  belong  to  him.  He  is  hap- 
pily insensible  to  the  influence  of  his  ''environment,"  and  sustains 
an  independence  and  isolation  that  adapt  him  peculiarly  to  the 
work  of  such  an  investigation. 
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The  main  issue  is  limited  to  one  plain  question  of  fact,  whether 
it  has  been  demonstrated  by  recent  explorers  that  any  of  the 
human  remains  discovered  by  them  are  older  than  the  date  of 
creation  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  antiquity  of  the 
lower  animals  is,  of  course,  closely  associated  with  that  of  man ; 
but  inasmuch  as  the  length  of  the  days  of  creation  has  received  dif- 
ferent interpretations  among  evangelical  Christians,  the  time  of 
their  origin  is  one  of  subordinate  interest  and  importance.  The 
affirmative  of  the  principal  proposition  is  maintained  by  a  num- 
ber of  names  deservedly  influential  in  the  field  of  archseology. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  the  diversity  of  their  opin- 
ions is  almost  as  great  as  the  number  of  their  publications. 
They  not  only  disagree  among  themselves,  but  frequently  change 
their  views,  and  sometimes  involve  themselves  in  gross  contra- 
dictions. Their  explorations  and  reports  are  usually  of  a  char- 
acter that  withdraws  them  from  popular  scrutiny,  and  they  are 
comparatively  safe  from  hostile  criticism,  so  long  as  their  brief 
bulletins  of  success  are  found  agreeable  to  the  itching  ears  of  an 
expectant  world. 

It  is  another  merit  of  Mr.  Southall,  that  he  has  abstained  from 
any  illiberal  freedom  with  the  testimony  he  has  undertaken  to 
examine.  He  pays  all  proper  respect  to  the  eminent  authorities 
whose  opinions  are  the  subjects  of  his  comments.  There  is  no 
disposition  evinced  in  these  pages  to  impute  intentional  imposture 
to  the  marvellous  statements  so  often  propagated  on  the  veracity 
of  various  individuals,  whatever  may  have  been  their  prejudices, 
or  however  untrustworthy  their  observations,  from  ignorance, 
impulse,  or  a  prurient  imagination.  The  inspired  writers  would 
have  been  fortunate  if  they  had  never  fallen  into  more  unchari- 
table hands. 

We  venture  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Southall  carries  courtesy  too 
far.  Why  should  all  this  mass  of  testimony  from  so  many  un- 
known sources,  be  received  as  worthy  of  a  respectful  hearing?  It 
is  no  more  entitled  to  a  presumption  of  truth  than  the  telegraphic 
reports  of  election  returns  in  an  excited  canvass.  No  doubt 
many  honorable  men  are  engaged  in  scientific  observations.  But 
an  infidel  in  pursuit  of  discoveries   to  overthrow  the  Bible,  is  no 
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more  to  be  trusted  than  a  political  partisan  reporting  for  the  press. 
Human  nature  is  the  same  in  every  calling  ;  and  those  engaged 
in  deciphering  the  darker  pages  of  subterranean  lore,  are  as  apt 
to  be  influenced  by  fancy  or  passion,  as  their  brethren  of  the 
upper  world.  ^ 

So  much  for  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  writer  under  review. 
His  method  or  order  may  be  easily  comprehended.  It  is  alto- 
gether simple  and  natural.  Method,  indeed,  seems  to  be  want- 
ing, and  he  follows  the  order  obviously  suggested  by  the  topics 
presented  for  consideration.  The  field  of  inquiry  is  so  exten- 
sive that  the  discussion  becomes  desultory  by  a  law  of  its  own 
development.  The  laborious  research,  the  patient  diligence,  and 
imperturbable  pertinacity  with  which  it  proceeds,  have  led  to  a 
degree  of  prolixity  calculated  to  deter  an  impatient  reader  from 
its  perusal.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  those  who  feel  a  proper  in- 
terest in  the  theme.  Those  familiar  with  the  leading  points  of 
the  controversy  pending  between  the  friends  and  assailants  of  in- 
spiration, will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  character  of  the  work,  or, 
if  their  bosoms  pulsate  with  kindred  sentiments,  to  thank  the 
author  for  his  eminent  success.  "  *        *    "^ 

The  execution  of  the  task  is  the  principal  feature  we  desire  to 
illustrate.  The  great  merit  of  this  volume  lies  not  only  in  its 
spirit  and  its  plan,  but  in  the  thoroughness  with  which  an  im- 
mense mass  of  reputed  facts,  of  various  importance  and  relevancy, 
has  been  sifted,  sorted,  discriminated,  and  passed  through  the 
crucible  of  a  mind  admirably  adapted  to  deal  with  such  mate 
rials.  The  conduct  of  the  investigation,  in  many  parts  of  the 
book,  reminds  us  of  the  proceedings  of  some  august  tribunal,  at 
whose  impartial  bar  great  interests  and  mighty  influences  contend 
for  mastery,  whilst  the  Court  presides  in  all  the  serenity  of  autho- 
ritative power.  The  contest  passes  through  many  a  weary  stage 
of  doubt  and  difficulty,  but  ends  at  last  in  a  decision  that  com- 
mands the  approval  of  every  candid  observer.  Such  we  believe 
will  be  the  impression  of  every  fair-minded  reader  who  patiently 
follows  our  author  through  the  successive  steps  with  which  he 
pursues  the  shadowy  traces  of  pre-historic  man. 

So  far  as  the  composition  is  concerned,  there  is  much  wit  and 
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sarcasm  pungently  employed,  but  no  intentional  display  of  learn- 
ing, no  fine  writing,  no  attempt  at  brilliancy  of  diction,  no 
laborious  argument  or  syllogistic  demonstration,  in  these  unpre- 
tentious pages.  The  interest  belongs  altogether  to  the  constantly 
accumulating  force  of  negative  truth.  Fact  after  fact  loses  its 
credibility  or  significance ;  opinion  after  opinion  of  distinguished 
scientists  is  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  It  is 
like  the  demolition  of  a  fortress,  which  crumbles  away  piece-meal, 
and  finally  topples,  a  shapeless  ruin,  into  the  ditch.  It  is  hard 
to  say  which  is  more  apparent,  the  power  of  the  assault,  or  the 
weakness  of  the  position.  Most  readers  will  probably  be  inclined 
to  give  the  author  less  credit  than  he  deserves,  in  view  of  the 
miserable  shams  he  has  so  completely  unmasked.  The  inconsist- 
ency, incoherence,  obscurity,  and  fragmentary  character  of  the 
evidence  raked  together  by  different  parties,  in  order  to  assail  the 
Bible  in  the  rear,  under  cover  of  its  rubbish,  exhibit  the  enemy 
in  so  feeble  a  plight,  that  too  little  merit  will  be  attributed  to  him 
who  has  exposed  and  demolished  the  scheme.  He  has,  however, 
entitled  himself  to  great  respect  for  the  high  mental  and  moral 
qualities  revealed  in  the  conduct  and  success  of  his  undertaking. 
In  influential  scientific  circles  at  home  and  abroad,  his  book  is 
appreciated ;  and  it  would  be  shameful  in  the  extreme  if  our  Chris- 
tian public,  especially  in  the  South,  should  fail  to  acknowledge 
the  singular  merits  of  one  of  our  own  laymen  who  has,  solitary 
and  alone,  like  Samson  among  the  Philistines,  entered  the 
vaunted  stronghold  of  modern  unbelief,  and  struck  its  confiding 
occupants  with  confusion  and  dismay.  We  have  seen  no  eff'ort 
to.  refute  him.  His  book  remains,  after  two  years  of  publica- 
tion, unanswered  and  unanswerable. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  of  the  author,  and  we  beg  leave  to 
conduct  the  reader  to  a  brief  examination  of  the  book  itself,  that 
it  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  light  of  actual  observation,  whether 
or  not  the  foregoing  estimate  is  just.  The  examination  shall 
be  continued  only  so  far  as  to  excite,  if  possible,  a  general  de- 
sire to  see  and  know  its  contents.  Full  justice  cannot  be  done 
without  trespassing  unreasonably  upon  the  time  and  attention  of 
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others,  and  occupying  too  much  space  in  the  present  number  of 
this  Review. 

This  book  is  a  copious  volume  of  575  pages,  freely  illustrated, 
and  divided  into  thirty-seven  chapters.  Of  these,  the  first  two 
are  strictly  introductory.  The  third,  on  the  "Antiquity  of  Man," 
opens  with  a  formidable  list  of  distinguished  scientists  who  have 
adopted  the  new  doctrine,  among  whom  appears  the  name  of 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  as  distinguished  for  his  piety  as  he  was  for 
philological  learning,  the  friend  of  Arnold,  and  one  of  the  lumin- 
aries of  German  Protestantism.  Mr.  Southall  here  gives  us  the 
different  estimates  of  some  of  these  savans  of  the  probable  age 
of  the  human  race.  Bunsen  put  it  at  20,000  years  B.  C. ;  Jukes, 
100,000;  Fuhlrott,  at  200,000  or  300,000;  Hunt,  9,000,000; 
and  Huxley  at  more  than  100,000,000.  The  fourth  chapter  is 
a  continuation  of  the  history  of  these  opinions.  The  fifth  is 
devoted  to  the  "Fickleness  of  Science,"  and  is  an  amusing  Comedy 
of  Errors.  The  discrepancies  and  contradictions  of  these  gen- 
tlemen of  magnificent  estimates  is  fully  exhibited.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  unity  of  mankind,  they  seem  to  have  been  pretty 
evenly  divided  on  purely  scientific  data.  Formerly,  the  perma-r 
nence  of  species  was  a  cardinal  doctrine  as  against  the  theolo- 
gians ;  and  now  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  species  is  fashion- 
able in  the  retinue  of  Dr.  Darwin.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  furnish  a  mortifying  illustration  of  the  fluctua- 
tion of  opinion.  The  needle  of  his  mind  seems  to  have  been 
subject  to  continual  variations,  which  he  has  the  candor  to  reveal 
with  his  own  pen.  He  opposed  and  favored  the  theory  of  La- 
marck, and  the  theory  of  Hutton,  and  signally  changed  his  views 
on  the  glacial  period  of  the  earth's  crust.  He  is  at  issue,  on 
many  points,  with  other  high  authorities,  as  well  as  with  himself, 
maintaining  the  continuity  of  present  vegetable  species  with  those 
of  the  pliocene  period,  against  M.  D'Orbigny  and  Professsor 
Hitchcock,  and  combating  the  igneous  fluidity  of  the  earth's 
nucleus  against  Professor  Dana.  So  also  with  others.  Dr.  Bas- 
tian  affirms  Spontaneous  Generation,  which  Professor  Huxley 
denies.  Some  limit  marine  life  to  three  hundred  fathoms,  and 
others  extend  it  to  tJiree  miles.     From  beginning  to  end  of  the 
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chapter,  we  have  an  unbroken  exposure  of  the  want  of  perma- 
nence in  scientific  theories,  and  the  mercurial  instability  of  indi- 
vidual opinions,  which  are  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  times,  well 
calculated  to  warn  us  against  a  credulous  acceptance  of  new  and 
unsubstantiated  doctrines. 

Chapter  sixth  treats  of  the  "Conflicts  of  Christianity."  The 
following  extract,  beginning  on  page  63,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  writer  deals  with  the  slippery  antagonists  he 
is  forced  to  encounter.  It  will  serve  to  show  that,  if  the  nature 
of  his  investigation  allowed  of  dialectical  display,  Mr.  Southall 
might  measure  swords  with  the  most  adroit  champions  of  unbe- 
liefs Now  and  then  the  flash  of  his  scimitar  is  like  that  of  Sa- 
ladin.  And  his  bosom  seems  to  burn  with  a  noble  scorn  for  the 
efforts  made  by  some  of  the  parties  to  shun  the  issue  of  candid 
inquiry.     We  here  present  an  extract ; 

''It  seems  to  give  many  scientific  men  particular  pleasure  to  strike  a 
covert  blow  at  Christianity  in  decorous  and  fair-spoken  words.  It  is  l)e- 
lieved  by  many  of  them  that  a  demonstration  of  the  'antiquity  of  man' 
will  overturn  the  whole  Biblical  structure.  The  spirit  of  the  prevailinj; 
science  of  the  present  time  is  remarkable  in  one  particular ;  its  proclivity 
to  theorise  on  a  limited  number  of  facts.  Avowedly  inadequate,  unless 
future  discoveries  shall  supply  what  has  never  yet  been  procured,  Mr. 
Darwin  erects  his  immense  edifice  of  'natural  selection  ;'  and  the  sur- 
prising part  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  scientific  world  seems  to  cry 
out,  That  is  exactly  the  thing  !  The  explanation  of  such  a  loose  and 
wild  speculation  receiving  so  much  favor,  is  due* to  the  fact,  we  think, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  our  scientists  are  determined  to  ignore  the 
supernatural  altogether  •,  and  to  escape  a  creative  act,  they  are  compelled 
to  require  matter  to  manipulate  itself.  We  thus  have  'spontaneous  gen- 
eration,' by  Mr.  Bastian  ;  protoplasm,  by  Mr.  Huxley;  evolution,  by  Mr. 
Spencer  ;  and  natural  selection,  by  Mr.  Darwin.  The  question  still  re- 
mains, even  in  a  case  of  spontaneous  generation,  Where  did  the  original 
dead  matter  which  generates  come  from?  But  this  is  disposed  of  by  say- 
ing, We  deal  only  with  facts  ;  'we  never  speculate.  Does  not  Mr.  Darwin 
'speculate '?  It  is  the  most  extensive  speculation  of  any  age — not  ex- 
cepting the  Hindoo  cosmogonists.  Does  not  Mr.  Huxley  speculate  when 
he  contends  that  a  living  intelligent  being  is  nothing  but  a  chemical  mix- 
ture of  so  many  parts  of  three  or  four  gases  ?  'It  rejects  inquiries  into 
first  causes  as  unphilosophical,  and  deals  only  with  phenomena.'  So 
speaks  the  votary  of  Buddha  ;  and  so  speaks  the  modern  man  of  'science,' 
when  you  press  him  with  the  main  question  in  this  inquiry.     'He  rejects 
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inquiries  into^rs^  causes.'     As  many  secondary  causes  as  you  choose* 
that  is  all  'philosophical ;'  that  is  'science  ;'  beyond  that  we  get  out  of  the 
pale  of  science,  and  are  classed  with  the  old  wom«ii  and  the  priests.    We 
look  up  into  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  and  see  it  filled  with  systems  and 
worlds,  moving  in  intricate  and  harmonious   orbits;  we  see  the  glory  of 
the  sun  by  day,  the  peerless  rule  of  the  moon  by  night ;  we  see  the  earth 
with  its  waving!;  forests  and  verdant  meadows  ;  we  see  highly  organised 
animals,  like   the  lion    and  tiger  and  leopard  ;  beautiful   and   musical 
birds  ;  we  see  human  society,  and  its  cities  and  towns,  it«  laws,  its  gov 
ernraent,  its  schools,  its   affections,  its  religion  ;  and  we  are  told  by  sci- 
entific men  that  it  is  'unscientific'  to  ask  whether  all  these  are  more  than 
self-perpetuating  and  self-originated  phenomena.     We  must  ask  no  ques- 
tions back  of  what  we   see.     That  would  be  theological  or  metaphysical* 
It  is  perfectly  legitimate   to  reason  that,  by  a  process  of  'natural  selec- 
tion,'   Napoleon  Bonaparte    was  evolved  from  a  Corsican  crab ;  but  we 
travel  beyond  the  range  of  observed  phenomena  if  we  refer  his  organisa- 
tion  to  an  intelligent   and   self-conscious  Creator.     How  the   scientific 
mind,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Huxley,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  Mr.  Spencer, 
is  constituted,  we  cannot  say  :  it  is  able  to  observe,  to  record,  and  to 
classify   physical   phenomena,    but  it  seems  to  be  deficient  in  the  logical 
faculty  ;  and  it  is  really  difficult  to  deal  with  it.     To  say  that  it  is  per- 
fectly legimate   to  observe  a  man  strike  a  ball  with  a  billiard-cue  5  and 
that  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  observe  that  ball  strike  against  another; 
and  that  it  is  perfectly   legitimate  to  refer  the  motion  of  the  second  ball 
to  the  blow  administered  by  the  first;  and  that  it  is  perfectly  legitimate 
to  refer  the  activity  of  the  first  to  its  being  struck  by  the  cue  ;  and  that  it 
is  perfectly  legitimate  to  ascribe  the  motion  of  the  cue  to  the  arm  of  the 
billiard-player  ;  but  that  it  is  illegitimate  to  ask.  Where  did  the  arm  of 
the  billiard-player  come   from? — this  we  simply  do  not  understand;  a 
comparison  of  views,  under  such  circumstances,  is  impossible."  Pp.  63-5. 

Chapter  7th  presents  to  the  reader  a  number  of  illustrations 
of  "Premature  Announcements  of  Science."  Much  noise  was 
made  early  in  the  present  century  by  Prof.  Playikir  and  others, 
concerning  certain  astronomical  tables  found  at  Tirvalore  in  In- 
dia, which  were  claimed,  on  internal  evidence,  to  be  3,100  years 
older  than  the  Christian  era.  These  claims  were  subsequently 
exploded,  and  the  tables  demonstrated  to  be  of  much  later  date, 
and  it  was  shown  that  Mr.  Playfair  had  committed  a  grave  blun- 
der in  the  calculations.  Afterwards,  certain  zodiacs  were  brought 
to  Paris  from  Dendera  and  Esne  in  Egypt,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
claimed that  the  great  antiquity  of  man  was  put  beyond  a  doubt. 
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Champollion  destroyed  the  illusion  by  discovering  associated  with 
these  zodiacs  the  names  of  several  Roman  emperors.  The  chapter 
is  filled  with  similar  instances  of  discoveries  greedily  seized  upon 
with  the  hope  of  invalidating  the  written  records  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  exposed  almost  before  the  ink  was  dry  with  which 
their  announcements  were  printed. 

In  Chapter  eighth,  the  author  takes  the  first  direct  step  to- 
wards his  main  object.  "The  evidence,"  he  says,  "for  the  an- 
tiquity of  man,  is  marshalled  under  various  heads,  the  principal 
of  which  are:  1.  The  Megalithic  Monuments  of  Europe,  Africa, 
Asia,  America ;  2.  The  Swiss  Lake  Dwellings ;  3.  The  Danish 
Shell-Mounds ;  4.  The  Peat  Bogs  of  Denmark,  Ireland,  and 
France  ;  5.  The  Bone  Caverns  of  Europe  and  America  ;  6.  The 
River  Gravel  or  "Drift"  of  England  and  France.  .  .  .  We  are 
told  that  man  began  on  this  earth  as  a  savage,  and  that  he  passed 
through  four  successive  ages  before  he  became  fully  civilised, 
namely,  the  Palaeolithic  or  Primitive  Stone  Age;  the  Neolithic 
Age,  or  Age  of  Polished  Stone  Implements  ;  the  Bronze  Age  ; 
and  the  Iron  AgQ.  The  Dolmens  and  Tumuli  of  Europe,  and 
the  Swiss  Lake  Dwellings,  are  assigned  to  the  Neolithic,  the 
Bronze,  and  the  Iron  Ages ;  the  Danish  Kjrikken-moddings  are 
considered  still  older,  intermediate  between  the  first  Lake  Dwell- 
ings and  the  Cave-Men.  The  older  Bone-Caves  belong  to  the 
Palaeolithic  Age,  but  are  regarded  by  some  as  possibly  not  quite 
so  ancient  as  the  remains  found  in  the  river  gravel  of  the  Somme 
and  the  Thames  valleys.     What  are  the  facts  ?" 

The  next  two  chapters  (nine  and  ten)  contain  a  learned  exam- 
ination of  the  whole  field  of  Megalithic  Monuments  and  Tumuli 
extended  through  the  world.  It  is  now  the  fashion  among: 
scientists  to  represent  these  monuments  as  bearing  the  marks  of 
an  immense  antiquity,  carrying  us  back  beyond  the  Pyramids. 
Yet  thev  are  neolithic,  more  modern  than  other  remains  of  a  dif- 
ferent  character.  In  these  chapters  Mr.  Southall  calmly  exam- 
ines the  evidence,  and  behold,  the  result  from  the  entire  mass  is, 
that  such  monuments  belong,  in  many  instances,  to  our  own  era, 
and  seldom  reach  back  more  than  a  few  centuries  before  itscom- 
mencemerit.      As  a  specimen  of  the  pretensions  frequently  made, 
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and  of  the  ease  with  which  they  are  overthrown,  we  refer  to  the 
celebrated  group  of  Stonehenge  in  England,  which  some  writers 
insist  belongs  to  a  date  anterior  to  the  Great  Pyramid.  It  ap- 
pears that  Geoifrey  of  Monmouth,  in  his  History  of  Britain  in 
the  twelfth  century,  tells  us  that  Stonehenge  was  erected  as  a 
monument  to  three  hundred  British  nobles  treacherously  slain  by 
Hengist  about  A.  D.  462.  Such  was  the  tradition  of  his  times. 
Now  listen  to  the  statement  of  discoveries  made  among  and  under 
these  stones,  as  furnished  us  by  the  industry  of  Mr.  Southall,  in 
the  following  extract.  What  are  the  claims  of  a  more  than 
Egyptian  antiquity  worth  in  the  face  of  such  significant  facts, 
which  give  almost  a  positive  confirmation  to  the  tradition  referred 
to? 

''Let  us,  however,  ascertain  whether  we  find  anything  in  the  way  of 
relics  here  to  correspond  with  the  Roman  coins  and  the  objects  of  iron 
found  at  Avebury.  We  are  told  by  Aubrey,  that  in  1620  the  Duke  of 
Buckin<!;ham,  'when  King  James  was  at  Wilton,  did  cause  the  middle  of 
Stonehenge  to  be  digged,  and  this  underdigging  was  the  cause  of  the 
falling  down  and  recumbencie  of  the  great  stone  there.'  This  was  at 
the  great  central  trilithon.  What  did  they  obtain  here?  'They  found,' 
we  are  told,  'a  great  many  bones  of  stagges  and  oxen,  charcoal,  batter 
dashes,  heads  of  arrows^  and  some  pieces  of  armor  eaten  out  icith  rust.'' 
These  arrow-heads  and  pieces  of  armor  which  were  'eaten  out  with  rust,' 
must  have  been  of  iron.  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare  also  dug  here,  and  remarks : 
'We  have  found,  in  digging,  several  fragments  of  Roman  as  well  as 
coarse  British  pottery,  parts  of  the  head  and  horns  of  deer  and  other 
animals,  and  a  large  barbed,  arrow-head  of  iron.''  Mr.  Cunnington  also 
found  'near  the  altar,'  at  the  depth  of  about  three  feet,  some  Roman  pot- 
tery. Soon  after  the  fall  of  the  great  trilithon,  in  1797,  he  dug  out  some 
of  the  earth  that  had  fallen  into  the  excavation,  and  'found  fragments 
of  fine  black  Roman  pottery,  and  since  then,  another  piece  on  the  same 
spot.'  This  is  precisely  similar  to  the  finding  of  'the  bit  of  iron'  under 
one  of  the  great  stones  at  Avebury.  When  this  evidence  is  conlbined 
with  the  accounts  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  stones  are  cut,  and  mortised,  and  fitted,  it 
leaves  an  impression  that  cannot  be  removed  by  vague  theories  about 
the  Stone  or  the  Bronze  Age.  And  this  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
finding  of  exactly  similar  relics  at  Avebury."     P.  97. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  this  laborious  inquiry  is 
a  thorough  refutation   of  the  fancy  indulged  by  so  many  of  the 
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archaeologists,  that  the  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages  were  suc- 
cessive. The  reader  of  the  facts  here  so  fully  presented,  will  be 
astonished  at  the  confusion  they  introduce  into  this  highly  poeti- 
cal scheme,  so  much  the  reverse  of  that  prevailing  in  the  times  of 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  For  the  ages  degenerated,  ac- 
cording to  the  Greeks  ;  whilst  the  modern  scientists  arrange 
them  on  an  ascending  scale.  The  Age  of  Gold  is  yet  to  come. 
In  the  light  of  the  naked  facts,  we  find  them,  however,  overlap- 
ping, from  the  most  ancient  to  the  most  modern  times,  so  that 
the  Stone  Age  is  now  in  progress  in  India,  and  the  Iron  Age 
goes  back  into  the  remotest  past. 

This  is  evident  from  the  explorations  among  the  dolmens  and 
tumuli  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  iron  implements  are 
found  associated  with  those  of  stone  in  so  many  of  these  obscure 
constructions  of  unknown   races. 

In  Chapter  eleven  we  have  an  examination  of  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  famous  Lake  Dwellings  of  Switzerland,  discov- 
ered in  1853.  They  are  not  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  oldest 
Age,  but  Morlot  and  Figuier  fix  the  minimum  of  their  date  at 
6,000  or  7,000  years.  Agassiz,  commenting  on  the  revelations 
of  these  Lake  Dwellings,  exclaims  with  apparent  fervor:  "Hu- 
manity is  now  connected  with  geological  phenomena."  But  all 
this  exultation  was  premature.  The  facts,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Southall,  give  no  encouragement  whatever  to  the  extravagant 
conclusions  drawn  so  hastily  from  them.      He  says  : 

"When  we  find  at  Wancren  and  Moosseedorf,  and  the  other  \Stone 
A^e'  dwellings,  the  remains  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  goat,  the  sheep, 
the  dog  ;  wheat  precisely  like  that  now  in  use  ;  two  kinds  of  barley  and 
two  of  millet;  bread  in  the  form  of  cakes,  and  roasted  grains  stored  up 
in  jars,  precisely  as  is  now  done  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  ;  apples 
cut  up  and  dried,  and  stored  away  for  winter  use  ;  stones  of  the  wild 
plum,  and  seeds  of  the  raspberry  and  blackberry  and  strawberry  ;  peas  : 
shells  of  the  hazel-nut  and  bech-nut ;  pottery  ;  matting  ;  twine  ;  leather  ; 
ropes;  cloth;  spinning-wheels;  corn-crushers;  all  this  shows  us  that 
even  the  Stone  Age  people  of  the  Swiss  lakes  are  very  nearly  related  to 
us  in  their  ways  and  customs,  and  not  very  far  off  in  point  of  time." 

We  agree  with  him  fully.     Here  are  the  facts,  against  the  con- 
jectures of  fanciful  dreamers,  whose  opinions  in  favor  of  so  many 
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thousand  years,  more  or  less,  are  simply  ridiculous.  Let  it  be 
remembered  continually,  that  these  enormous  figures  are  arrived 
at  by  hard  guessing^  as  interested  politicians  sometimes  foot  up 
their  own  wished-for  majorities.  In  matters  of  fact,  what  are 
they  worth  ?  What  business  have  such  guessers  with  scientific 
research?  In  the  name  of  science,  we  protest  against  the  intro- 
duction of  such  an  element  into  her  calculations. 

We  pass  over  the  account  in  Chapter  twelve,  of  the  ''Shell 
Mounds"  of  Denmark,  because  it  will  save  time  and  space  to 
proceed  to  the  "Bone  Caves"  in  Chapters  thirteen  and  fourteen, 
which  are  considered  older  and  more  significant.  In  the  latter 
chapter,  we  find  a  summary  of  the  results  derived  from  the  cave- 
dwellings  of  Europe,  concluding  with  the  following  paragraph  : 

"The  sum  of  the  matter  is,  that  we  find  in  the  ancient  cave-dwellers  a 
race  of  men  in  almost  precisely  the  condition  of  the  modern  Esquimaux — 
and  there  is  considerable  probability  thjit  the  Arctic  races  of  Europe 
and  America  are  their  descendants.  It  was  the  first  race  that  reached 
Western  Europe  from  Western  Asia,  and  the  Celts  subsequently  pushed 
them  farther  north.''  .  ,;      , 

Mr.  Southall  adds  that  they  may  have  been  in  some  instances 
cannibals;  but  this  does  not  suggest  antiquity,  or  a  very  back- 
ward civilisation,  as  the  Irish  were  cannibals  since  the  Christian 
era,  and  the  Fijians  down  to  a  recent  date,  and  yet  exhibited 
many  marks  of  advanced  culture  in  their  customs  and  polity. 

He  disposes  of  one  of  the  recent  scientific  sensations  connected 
with  these  caves,  in  the  following  manner: 

"A^ooddeal  has  been  said  about  some  of  the  human  skulls  which  have 
1)een  found  in  the  caves,  or  under  circumstances  which  associate  them 
with  that  period.  The  Neanderthal  skull  was  some  years  ao;o  the  sub- 
ject of  much  criticism  and  much  extrava<i;ant  theorising.  This  famous 
'fossil'  was  found  in  1857,  in  a  cave  situated  in  that  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Dussel,  near  Dusseldorf,  which  is  called  the  Neanderthal.  Thia 
spot  is  a  deep  ravine,  about  seventy  miles  northeast  of  the  region  of  the 
Lie,i!;e  caves.  The  fissure  occurs  in  the  precipitous  southern  side  of  the 
windino;  ravine,  about  sixty  feet  above  the  stream,  and  one  hundred  feet 
below  the  top  of  the  cliff. 

"This  skull  Prof.  Iluxley  described  to  Sir  C.  Lyell  as  'the  most  ape- 
like skull  he  has  ever  beheld.'  And  Prof.  Schaaffhausen  and  Mr.  Busk 
characterised  it  as  'the  most  brutal  of  all  known   human  skulls,  resem- 
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blin^  those  of  the  apes,  not  only  in  the  prodin;iou8  development  of  the 
superciliary  prominences  and  the  forward  extension  of  the  orbits,  but 
still  more  in  the  depressed  form  of  the  brain-case,  in  the  straightness  of 
the  squamosal  suture,  and  in  the  complete  retreat  of  the  occiput  forward 
and  upward,  from  the  superior  occipital  ridges.' 

"The  discovery  of  this  skull  occasioned  the  greatest  flutter  in  the  an- 
thropological world.  Prof.  Schaaffhausen  gave  an  account  of  it,  in 
1857,  before  the  LoAver  Rhine  Medical  and  Natural  History  Society  at 
Bonn.  Prof.  Fuhlrott  published  a  book  on  the  subject.  Prof.  Huxley 
devoted  a  number  of  pages  to  it  in  'Man's  Place  in  Nature.'  Prof.  Schaaff- 
hausen pronounced  it  'the  most  ancient  memorial  of  the  early  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe.'  Prof.  Huxley  adjudged  that  it  possessed  'a  very  high 
antiquity.'  Prof.  Fuhlrott,  in  his  book,  deternuned  its  age  to  be  from 
two  hundred  thousand  to  three  hundred  thousand  years.  Prof.  William 
King  read  a  paper  before  the  British  Association,  in  which  he  referred 
it  to  the  Glacial  Period. 

"All  of  this  was  without  the  shadow  of  warrant  from  the  actual  facts. 
The  Neanderthal  skull  was  not  found  in  association  with  any  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  extinct  animals,  nor  in  the  glacial  drift ;  it  was  simply 
under  five  feet  of  mud. 

"The  degraded  type  of  the  skull  does  not  prove  anything  with  regard 
to  its  age.  In  fact,  its  minimum  cranial  capacity  is  estimated  by  Prof. 
Huxley  at  seventy-five  cubic  inches.  The  most  capacious  healthy 
European  skull  yet  measured,  (and  we  hope  the  ladies  will  make  a  note 
of  it,)  was  that  of  a  female,  and  had  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen cubic  inches,  and  weighed  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  grammes.  Next  to  this  came  the  brain  of  Cuvicr,  which  weighed 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one  grammes  ;  then  that  of  Byron, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven  grammes.  Huxley  states  that  he 
knows  of  no  case  of  a  human  (male  or  adult)  cranium  with  a  less  cubical 
capacity  than  sixty-two  cubic  inches  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  most 
capacious  Gorilla  skull  yet  measured,  has  a  content  of  not  more  than 
thirty-four  and  one-half  cubic  inches. 

"The  cranial  capacity  of  the  Neanderthal  skull  is  more  than  double 
that  of  the  most  capacious  gorilla  skull  known.  It  is,  assuming  the 
average  European  cranial  capacity  at  eighty  or  eighty-five,  not  very  far 
below  this  average.  Tiedemann  states  the  cranial  contents  in  the  negro 
at  forty,  thirty-eight,  and  thirty-five  ounces  of  millet  seed.  The  capacity 
of  the  Malay  skulls  equalled  thirty-six  and  thirty-three  ounces.  The 
Neanderthal  specimen  equalled  thirty-seven  ounces  of  millet  seed  ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  negro  skull,  and  above  the  Malay. 

"The  Neanderthal  skull  is  thus,  in  point  of  capacity,  a  fair  average 
skull,  and  (as  Prof.  Huxley  observes,)  'very  far  above  the  pithecoid 
maximum.'  "     Pp.  235,  236. 
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So  ends  a  most  wearisome  discussion  among  the  savans  about 
one  poor  skull,  from  which  some  of  them  hoped  they  might  learn 
something  favorable  to  their  theory  of  human  antiquity.  We 
should  judge  it  quite  equal,  in  capacity  to  that  of  some  of  its 
commentators. 

In  Chapter  fifteen,  Mr.  Southall  delves  through  a  mass  of  in- 
determinate materials  drawn  from  a  hill  at  the  village  of  Solutr^ 
in  France,  and  finds  himself,  at  the  end  of  his  labors,  just  as 
wise  a  man  us  at  the  beginning.  The  most  admirable  of  all  the 
high  qualities  that  fit  him  for  his  work,  is  his  unparalleled  pa- 
tience.  Ff  he  is  not  patient.  Job  was  not.  The  pursuit  of 
knowledge  under  difficulties  is  a  mark  of  moral  heroism.  But 
the  pursuit  of  the  same  among  the  bone  caves  of  Europe  is  sub- 
lime  indeed. 

What  are  these  facts  *that  so  profoundly  interested  the  anti- 
quarian world,  and  formed  the  staple  of  so  much  learned  discus- 
sion at  the  International  Congress  of  Pre-historic  Archaeology  ? 
The  hill  at  Solutr^  was  found  full  of  polished  flints,  bones,  and 
hearth-stones.  The  bones  were  those  of  reindeer,  horses,  ele- 
phants, and  human  beinp;s.  The  reindeer  were  wild  ;  the  horses, 
estimated  at  thirtij  or  forty  thousand^  or  more,  were  evidently 
domesticated.  Their  skeletons  were  complete.  So  were  those 
of  man.  Question  for  debate :  What  was  the  probable  age  of 
the  latter  ?  A  few  thousand  years,  or  hundreds  of  thousands  ? 
Probable  conclusion,  that  they  belonged  to  a  nomadic  tribe  of 
Tartars  from  Western  Asia,  who  were  the  progenitors  of  the 
Basques  and  Esquimaux,  and  who,  as  the  Tartars  now  do,  sacri- 
ficed multitudes  of  horses  at  the  funerals  of  their  chiefs.  Not  a 
single  fact  has  been  produced  that  encourages  the  inference  that 
they  were  pre-historic  men.  The  horse  was  not  domesticated  in 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Abrnham.  The  reindeer  and  the  elephant, 
in  a  wild  state,  may  have  been  objects  of  chase  to  the  barbarous 
inhabitants  of  Europe,  long  after  the  days  of  the  patriarchs. 
And,  as  to  the  circumstance  that  these  people  sometimes  inhabited 
caves,  it  appears  that  true  troglodytes  are  found  in  France  at  the 
present  day.  What,  then,  is  the  historical  significance  of 
Solutre?  It  certainly  is  not  suggestive  of  any  very  astonishing  an- 
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tiquity,  but  rather  the  contrary,  if  we  consider  the  evidence  it 
affords  of  habits  nearly  related  to  our  own  times.  The  imple- 
ments discovered  there  indicate  some  advance  in  the  arts  ;  they 
buried  their  dead  with  much  care,  and  must  have  owned  vasfe 
numbers  of  horses.  Similar  remains  in  other  parts  of  France, 
of  apparently  the  same  degree  of  advancement,  go  far  to  show  that 
these  people  were,  in  some  respects,  partly  civilised.  In  one 
place,  an  aqueduct  was  found  in  the  midst  of  surroundings  of  the 
same  general  character.  Among  the  remains  are  those  of  the 
elephant  and  the  rhinoceros.  The  inhabitants  could  not  have 
been  extremely  jjrimitive,  if  they  were  capable  of  being  so 
construed  at  all.  The  reasoning  of  the  savans  in  favor  of  a  great 
antiquity,  are  easily  and  naturally  reversed,  so  as  to  indicate  a 
strong  probability  that  the  elephant  existed  in  Eurof)e  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  date.  But  on  this  line  we  must  enter,  for  the 
sake  of  the  dear  reader,  a  nolumus  ultra  pi^osequi. 

In  Chapter  sixteen  we  have  an  investigation  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind,  into  the  proofs  of  antiquity  attributed  by  geologists  to 
the  river  gravel  of  France  and  England.  It  is  one  more  worthy 
of  rational  criticism,  because  the  alleged  facts  have  given  rise 
to  something  akin  to  argumentation — a  commodity  very  rare 
among  the  bones  of  Solutr^.  The  opinions  of  several  eminent 
authorities  are  brought  under  review,  and  we  are  disposed  to 
congratulate  a  man  of  Mr.  Southall's  ability,  on  his  fortune 
in  encountering  logic  more  worthy  of  his  pen  than  the  vague 
conjectures  met  with  in  the  past. 

Certain  gravel  beds  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  were 
found  to  contain  human  remains  associated  with  the  bones  of  ex- 
tinct pachyderms  of  different  genera,  at  an  elevation  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  stream  ;  whilst,  at  a  lower  level,  other  gravel 
deposits,  of  a  more  recent  date,  are  covered  by  a  formation  of 
peat  some  twenty-seven  feet  deep.  High  authorities,  such  as  Lyell, 
Lubbock.  Evans,  and  others,  attribute  to  the  upper  gravels  an 
age  of  several  hundred  thousand  years.  These  estimates  are 
founded  upon  the  assumption  that  they  were  formed  by  the 
Somme  slowly  through  ages  cutting  down  the  valley  with  its  pre- 
sent current.     The  peat,  which  was  a  still  later  deposit,  required, 
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according  to  French  geologists,  several  thousand  years  more  than 
received  history  allows.  Lyell  maintains  his  impression  of  a  slow 
formation  by  plausible  arguments.  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  a 
distinguished  French  geologist,  contends  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
peat  with  equal  zeal.  In  opposition  to  these,  Mr.  Southall  cites 
an  able  argument  from  Prof.  Andrews  of  Chicago,  in  which  he 
maintains  the  opinion  that  the  gravel  beds  were  the  result  of  a 
cataclysm,  in  which  the  volume  C)f  water  was  a  thousand  times 
greater  than  the  present  river.  The  reasoning  of  Prof.  Andrews, 
if  not  conclusive,  is  at  least  powerfully  antagonistic  to  the  views 
he  assails.  According  to  him,  the  Somme.  spread  out  over  the 
valley  at  the  level  of  the  higher  gravel,  would  be  about  half  an 
inch  deep,  and  altogether  inadequate  to  the  deposits  in  question, 
including  stones  sometimes  larger  than  a  man's  head,  and  bould- 
ers weighing  more  than  a  ton.  He  shows,  moreover,  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  deposits  were  made  to  include  masses  of  gravel 
and  ice  combined,  and  laid  down  before  the  ice  had  time  to  melt, 
as  is  evident  from  occasional  breaks  in  the  formation,  when  the 
superincumbent  materials  have  afterwards  fallen  into  the  spaces 
created  by  the  melting  ice.  If  his  views  may  be  admitted,  the 
time  required  for  the  gravel  deposits  must  be  far  less  than  that 
attributed  to  them  by  the  European  geologists.  His  criticisms 
upon  their  opinions  concerning  the  peat,  are  so  impressive  that 
we  venture  to  lay  a  few  paragraphs  before  our  readers,  premising 
that  an  American  scientist  possesses  advantages  of  no  small  value 
over  those  of  old  countries  for  forming  a  judgment  concerning 
processes  of  nature  peculiar  to  periods  where  the  continents  were 
but  partially  reclaimed.  Dr.  Andrews  makes  an  efficient  use  of 
western  observation,  in  reducing  the  estimates  of  European  au- 
thorities founded  upon  the  present  aspect  of  those  regions  with 
which  they  are  most  familiar. 

It  is  obviously  .absurd  to  extend  a  method  of  calculation  ap- 
propriate to  a  country  under  general  cultivation,  and  denuded  of 
its  primitive  forests,  to  ages  when  those  forests  were  almost  un- 
broken. The  distinction  between  forest  peat  and  that  formed 
from  moss  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  yet  the  distinguished 
Frenchman  seems  to  have  overlooked  it  altogether.     This  is  not 
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the  first  instance  in  which  American  common  sense  ha&  corrected 
the  wild  generalisations  of  transatlantic  theorists,  on  questions  of 
the  greatest  scientific  interest.     Mr.  Southall  introduces  Prof 
Andrews  thus: 


'd 


'Near  Amiens,  (proceeds  I>r,  Andrews,  whose  urtiele  we  are  con- 
densing,) he  observed  evidence  that  at  the  time  the  depotsit  was  formed, 
blocks  of  ice,  or  of  mixed  ic<j  and  fro/,en  gravel,  three  or  four  feet  in 
diameter,  were  laid  down  in  the  strata,  and  that  these  blocks  were  com- 
pletely covered  and  had  other  strata  laid  above  them,  before  they  had 
time  to  melt.  There  is  also  proof  that  the  river  which  did  this  work 
had  a  volume  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  times  that  of  the  ordinary 
summer  stream  of  the  Somme.  The  facts  are  these:  the  mass  of  the 
upper  gravels  consists  of  chalk  flints  mixed  with  angular  fragments, 
powder  of  crushed  chalk,  and  rolleii  chalk  pebbles,  the  whole  being  of  a 
light  gray  tint.  Above  this  there  is  a  stratum  of  gravelly  clay,  of  a 
blackish-brown  color,  a  few  inches  in  thickness.  Over  this  is  gravel 
of  a  lighter  brown  ;  and  q.bove  that,  next  to  the  soil,  there  is  about 
eighteen  inches  of  a  brown  clay  used  for  making  brick.  In  the  gray 
gravel  there  are  places  where  the  upper  strata  have  sunk  down  as  if  into 
a  cavity,  filling  it  with  material  belonging  higher  up.  The  uppermost 
strata  of  all  are  undisturbed  in  position,  as  though  the  sinking  had  oc- 
curred and  the  surface  been  washed  level  again,  before  the  latter 
were  laid  down.  One  of  the  best  examples  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
upper  gravel-pit  above  Amiens,  where  the  perpendicular  bank  showed  a 
fine  section  of  the  strata.  At  this  place  the  stratum  of  gray  gravel  was 
missing  for  a  horizontal  distance  of  about  four  feet,  the  space  being 
filled  with  confused  materials  from  the  dark-colored  stratum  above.  The 
sides  of  the  interrupted  space  were  nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  dark 
stratum  had  evidently  stretched  across  the  void  space,  and  had  settled  and 
broken  in  the  centre,  the  parts  falling  in  against  the  sides  of  the  open 
space,  and  hanging  perpendicularly,  the  material  from  above  then  falling 
in.  The  conclusion  is  plain  that  this  void  space  was  once  filled  by  a 
block  of  ice,  (containing  probably  gravel,)  which  melted  and  left  the 
space  unoccupied  for  a  season.  On  this  ice  the  dark  stratum  was  de- 
posited before  the  ice  melted,  and  therefore  with  great  rapidity.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  gray  gravel  adjacent  confirms  the  idea  of  ice-action. 
It  consists  of  chalk  flints,  mixed  with  broken  chalk  of  every  size.  Many 
of  the  frii;j;nionts,  which  are  exceedingly  soft,  have  preserved  perfectly 
the  sharp  edges  which  they  had  at  the  time  they  were  broken  from  the 
cretaceous  strata.  It  does  not  seem  possible  they  could  have  been  rolled 
a  hundred  feet  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  without  losing  this  sharpness. 
It  follows  that  much  of  this  material  was  either  dropped  from  floating  ice, 
or  deposited  by  the  mechanical   action  of  ice-fields  floating  down  the  an- 
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cient  river,  which  crushed  the  ed^es  of  chalk  strata  abutting  on  the  val- 
ley, and  pushed  the  debris  along,  to  be  left  wherever  the  irregularities  of 
the  channel  permitted.  The  agency  of  ice  is  also  emphatically  indicated 
by  the  presence  of  large  boulders  of  sandstone  in  the  gravel,  some  of 
which  weigh  a  ton.  These  must  have  been  transported  from  far  up  the 
stream,  as  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity  are  exclusively  chalk.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Sir  John  Lubbock  contends  that  the  valley  of  the  Somme 
was  excavated  by  the  gentle  action  of  the  river  through  thousands  of 
years,  with  about  the  present  volume  of  water.  Dr.  Andrews  remarks 
on  this,  that  the  valley  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  at  the  top — the  present 
river  being  about  fifty  feet  in  breadth.  The  present  stream  spread  over 
the  valley  would  have  a  depth  of  about  half  an  inch — making  allowance 
for  spring  floods.  This  is  entirely  and  obviously  inadequate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  gravel-beds  containing  pebbles  larger  than  a  man's  head,  and 
boulders  weighing  a  ton.  The  valley  presents  none  of  the  characteristics 
of  one  widened  by  the  fluctuations  of  an  irregular  stream,  now  eroding 
this  bank  and  now  that.  'It  is  broad,  level-floored,  and  parallel-banked.' 
The  stream  that  excavated  it,  filled  it  from  bluff"  to  bluflT.  The  marginal 
gravel-banks  are  often  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  thick,  and  have  horizontal 
strata.  It  follows  that  when  the  jupper  strata  were  laid  down,  the  stream, 
during  its  floods,  was  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  not  less  than  twenty 
feet  deep.  The  conclusions  which  Dr.  Andrews  draws  from  these  facts 
are :  '  ,, ,,,  .^^   ,^      ',    """.,,.,.    .,:, 

"I.  That  the  ancient  river,  and  consequently  the  ancient  annual  rain- 
fall, were  for  a  time,  respectively,  immensely  larger  and  greater  than  at 
present. 

"2.  The  rapidity  of  the  gravel  deposit  was,  at  least  in  some  places, 
very  great,  and  the  time  required  for  it  proportionately  short. 

"Dr.  Andrews  next  directs  his  attention  to  the  peat  (which,  he  says,  is 
about  twenty-six  feet  in  thickness).  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  estimates 
that  this  was  formed  at  the  rate  of  about  one  and  a  half  qji  two  inches 
in  a  century,  which  would  give  an  age  of  from  fifteen  thousand  to  twenty 
thousand  years  for  the  whole  bed.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  we  have  seen, 
finds  it  at  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface  representative  of  the  neolithic 
period,  and  'of  no  slight  antiquity.'  Dr.  Andrews  says :  'Mr.  Boucher 
de  Perthes  has  with  praiseworthy  care  sought  to  determine  the  age  of 
this  bed  ;  but,  as  he  was  probably  unacquainted  with  the  phenomena  of 
forest  peats  in  process  of  actual  formation,  he  has  very  excusably  over- 
looked some  of  the  most  important  dat^^^"  'Such  an  error,'  he  says,  'is 
not  to  be  blamed  in  Europe  ;  because,  where  few  trees  are  allowed  to 
grow,  and  none  to  decay,  the  study  of  such  phenomena  is  impossible.' 
Boucher  de  Perthes  states  that  he  has  found,  deep  in  the  peats  of  the 
Somme,  numerous  trunks  of  trees  standing  erect  where  they  grew,  gen- 
erally birches  or  alders.  These  trunks  were  sometimes  a  metre  (39.14 
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inches)  in  height,  but  generally  less.  On  this  Dr.  Andrews  remarks, 
that  as  stumps  of  trees  do  not  stand  long  uncovered  in  the  damp  air  of 
a  swamp  without  decay,  it  follows  that  all  which  are  found  standing 
erect  in  the  peat  must  have  been  covered  to  thoir  present  summits  before 
they  had  time  to  rot  away.  Applying  M.  Bourcher  de  Perthes's  estimate 
of  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  a  century  for  the  growth  of  the  peat, 
the  above-mentioned  stump  must  have  stood  uncovered  without  decay 
from  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  thousand  six  hundred 
years!  Now,  one  hundred  years  is  a  long  lifetime  for  an  oak-stump  un- 
der such  circumstances,  and  every  trace  of  almost  every  other  tree  would 
disappear  in  fifty  years.  Birch-stumps  are  especially  perishable.  There 
were  prostrate  trunks  of  oak  in  the  peat,  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  so 
sound  that  they  were  manufactured  into  furniture.  They  must  have 
been  covered  by  the  peat  in  a  hundred  years.  The  rest  of  the  calculation 
is  easily  made."     Pp.  268-70. 

The  river  gravels  are  subsequently  discussed  in  a  most  elabor- 
ate way  in  several  chapters ;  and  we  cannot  present  even  a  short 
summary  of  the  examination  and  argument,  for  want  of  space. 
All  we  add  upon  the  subject  is,  that  Mr.  Southall  successfully 
cuts  down  even  the  moderate  estimates  of  Prof.  Andrews,  and 
furnishes  abundant  proof  that  the  gravel  beds  and  peat  of  the 
Somme  were  formed  in  liistorical  times.  Many  works  of  art,  of 
the  Roman  period,  were  found  in  the  older  beds,  and  a  boat 
loaded  with  bricks  far  down  in  the  peat.  The  facts  are  simply 
overwhelming. 

Geologists  lay  great  stress  upon  the  association  of  human  re- 
mains with  those  of  extinct  animals.  The  important  question  is, 
When  did  the  latter  disappear?  They  assume  a  very  remote 
date,  but  the  assumption  is  perfectly  gratuitous.  The  reindeer, 
the  mammoth,  the  rhinoceros,  have  not  been  so  long  extinct  as 
to  warrant  any  of  their  extravagant  conclusions.  The  Bos  pri- 
migenius  was  living  in  England  during  the  occupation  of  the 
Romans,  and  in  Germany  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  the  aurochs 
existed  in  Prussia  a  century  ago;  reindeer  lingered  in  Scotland 
until  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  great  Irish  elk  in  Germany 
nearly  as  late.  These  animals  were  the  contemporaries  of  the 
mammoth  and  the  woolly  rhinoceros.  "Would  it  be  strange," 
says  Mr.  Southall,  "if  they  too  lingered  down  to  a  more  recent 
period  than  we  have  been    taught  to  believe?"     That  gigantic 
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bird,  the  moa,  has  become  extinct  in  New  Zealand  very  recently. 
Its  bones  remain  in  immense  profusion,  usually  accompanied  by 
native  implements  of  stone,  some  of  which  are  of  great  perfec- 
tion of  finish.  Here  we  have  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
union  and  juxtaposition  of  extinct  animals  and  flint  implements. 
Carcasses  of  elephants  are  now  frequently  found  in  Siberia,  in 
an  almost  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Why  assume  thousands 
of  years  for  their  disappearance  from  Europe  ? 

This  twentieth  Chapter,  on  the  Mammoth,  contains  a  multi- 
tude of  details  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  antiquarian,  and  we 
close  our  notice  of  it  with  an  invitation  to  the  reader  to  examine 
the  narrative  of  explorers  in  Siberia,  by  whom  a  full  account  is 
given  of  one  of  these  carcasses,  so  long  and  yet  so  completely 
preserved  by  the  ice. 

Nearly  half  of  this  remarkable  volume  yet  remains  ;  but  we  can- 
not refer  to  its  contents  at  length.  The  new  world  is  as  rich  in 
materials  as  the  old,  and  the  author  leaves  no  stone  unturned  in 
his  thorough  investio-ation.    The  recent  discoveries  of  three  cities 

o  o 

in  succession  among  the  ruins  of  Troy,  furnish  him  with  facts 
that  completely  overthrow  the  principal  theory  of  the  Stone, 
Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages. 

In  his  Chapter  twenty-second,  on  the  Recent  Changes  in  the 
Physical  Geography  oF  the  Earth,  a  multitude  of  details  of  ob- 
servation is  presented,  which  cannot  fail  to  impress  us  with  the 
absurdity  of  requiring  the  vast  cycles  of  time  claimed  by  geolo- 
gists for  the  changes  they  record. 

Chapters  thirty-two  and  thirty-three  reveal  an  immense  body  of 
evidence  going  to  show  that  what  is  cal'ed  the.  Glacial  Age  is 
not  separated  from  our  own  by  an  extraordinary  antiquity.  The 
simple  fact  that  palaeolithic  remains  are  not  found  in  Northern 
Europe,  speaks  volumes  against  such  a  theory.  The  observations 
of  Prof.  Andrews  and  others,  upon  the  lake-shores  of  the  United 
States,  furnish  important  data  for  counter  calculations,  and  en- 
able us  to  approximate  a  trustworthy  estimate  of  the  time  requisite 
for  the  formation  of  their  bluifs  and  beaches.  And,  in  fact,  the 
mathematical  process  which  determines  their  origin  within  his- 
torical times,  amounts  almost  to  demonstration.     The  author  also 
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subjects  the  famous  mounds  of  our  country  to  a  most  thorough 
review,  and  phices  in  our  hands  abundant  reasons  to  believe  that 
their  ancient  character  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  trees 
growing  upon  them  cannot  be  many  centuries  old.  In  their  in- 
terior, the  implements  found  are  just  such  as  belonged  to  the 
older  races  of  the  aborigines  not  yet  extinguished.  The  argu- 
ments built  upon  these  structures,  in  support  of  a  fabulous  an- 
tiquity, are  the  frail  inventions  of  over-zealous  scientists,  anx- 
ious to  signalise  their  independence  of  scriptural  authority. 

Mr.  Southall,  in  his  concluding  chapters,  devotes  considerable 
space  to  the  kindred  subjects  of  philology  and  ethnology,  and 
draws  similar  conclusions  from  them.  In  the  whole  domain  of 
archaeology,  he  can  discover  no  proof  of  a  necessity  to  extend 
our  chronology  further  than  is  warranted  by  sacred  history. 
Against  Moses  and  the  corresponding  traditions  of  the  ancient 
world,  science  is  dumb,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  secure  her  testimony. 

A  brief  but  interesting  portion  of  the  volume  exhibits  the  evi- 
dence furnished  by  Caesar,  Tacitus,  St.  Jerome,  and  others,  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  the  population  of  Europe  in  their  own 
times.  It  appears  from  numerous  citations  that,  whilst  within 
the  circle  of  Roman  influence,  society  was  considerably  advanced, 
the  state  of  the  barbarians  of  the  North  was  little  better  than 
that  of  savages.  The  Germans  were  rude  in  the  extreme, 
wretchedly  clothed,  wintering  in  subterranean  dwellings,  and  using 
very  little  iron,  even  for  purposes  of  war.  According  to  Jerome, 
a  tribe  in  Scotland  were  cannibals  of  the  lowest  type  in  his  day  ; 
and  from  reliable  authorities,  some  of  the  Irish,  down  to  the 
tenth  century,  were  little  above  the  American  Indians.  Among 
thi3se  northern  nations,  in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era,  the  use 
of  metals  was  so  rare  that  the  ''Stone  Age"  could  not  have 
been  long  past.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  thought  necessary  to 
extend  the  period  of  their  occupation  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years?  In  fact,  the  savage  state  comes  down  to  our  own 
times  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  others  seems  never  to 
have  existed.  The  civilisations  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  go  back 
to  the  beginning  of  their  history.     The  true  Stone  Age  of  the 
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races  of  the  Nile  was  that  in  which  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  and 
the  Temple  of  Karnak  were  produced,  and  their  Iron  Age  be- 
longs to  the  present  degraded  condition  in  which  their  successors 
prolong  their  miserable  existence. 

Mr.  Southall  justly  complains  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
the  class  of  minds  whose  opinions  he  is  compelled  to  examine. 
They  work  like  beavers  in  accumulating  details  of  observation, 
but,  in  the  matter  of  construction,  their  faculties  are  apparently 
at  fault.  What  generalisation  has  any  of  them  accomplished 
that  has  met  with  acceptance  from  the  scientific  world?  Their 
theories  are  constantly  losing  all  shape  from  mutual  attrition. 
Like  Pharaoh's  kine,  they  devour  their  own  species,  and  seem  to 
gain  nothing  by  the  process.  The  wave  of  opinion  rises  and 
falls  incessantly  ;  and  its  only  contribution  to  the  world  is  a  use- 
less waste  of  sand  upon  a  barren  shore. 

And  now  what  has  become  of  pre-h'storic  man  ?  A  more 
unsubstantial  fiction  was  never  imposed  upon  human  credulity. 
The  faith  of  scientists  throws  into  shade  the  grossest  superstitions 
of  mankind.  These  gentlemen  seem  to  vie  with  one  another  in 
their  passion  for  magnificent  conjectures,  and  deal  with  immense 
numbers  as  their  whims  suggest.  They  are  the  millionaires  of 
science,  and  a/re  constantly  accumulating  their  treasures.  As  it 
is  all  guess-work,  they  might  as  well  abandon  computation,  and 
assume,  for  once  and  all,  the  old  woman's  theory,  that  all  fossils 
were  created  as  they  are  found,  or  the  equally  rational  theory  of 
evolution,  which  regards  numbers  less  than  infinite  with  sove- 
reign contempt.  If  evolution  is  true,  man  is  pre-historic  in  a 
sufficient  degree  to  satisfy  the  most  ravenous  appetite  for  the 
archaeological  sublime. 

The  chief  danger  to  be  apprehended  by  the  friends  of  truth  is 
not  from  general  information  on  scientific  subjects,  but  from  the 
disposition  of  cursory  readers  to  seize,  without  investigation, 
upon  the  published  opinions  of  nominal  philoscphers,  as  estab- 
lished verities,  merely  because  they  have  acquired  a  certain  de- 
gree of  celebrity.  The  views  of  statesmen  and  theologians  are 
apt  to  be  weighed  and  criticised  with  freedom;  but  the  dicta  of 
a  naturalist,    whose  fields  of  inquiry   are  entirely  removed  from 
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popular  observation,  are  often  received  with  implicit  confidence, 
for  no  better  reason  than  their  connexion  with  his  name.  The 
Pope  is  not  more  infallible  with  his  spiritual  subjects,  than  Dar- 
win, Spencer,  Huxley,  and  Tyndall,  with  many  persons  of  our 
day,  who  never  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of 
their  faith. 

Mr.  Southall  has  rendered  a  great  service,  not  only  to  the 
Church,  but  to  science,  by  boldly  arraigning  these  high  authori- 
ties, and  subjecting  their  opinions  to  the  test  of  facts  and  reason. 
The  candid  inquirer  after  truth  will  find  his  pages  replete,  not 
only  with  interest,  but  with  most  valuable  information  that  puts 
the  reader  abreast  of  the  great  issues  now  pending  between  the 
two  great  antagonistic  powers  of  Cliristianity  and  Unbelief. 

The  present  article  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  future  develop- 
ments of  true  science.  It  may  be  asked,  What  will  theologians 
have  to  say,  if  further  and  more  satisfactory  proofs  of  prehis- 
toric man  should  be  produced?  It  will  be  time  enough  to  an- 
swer that  question  when  the  evidence  is  forthcoming.  But  we  can 
say,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that,  judging  the  future  by  the 
past,  nothing  is  more  improbable.  The  deposit  in  which  such  re- 
mains are  found,  must  be  indubitably  such  as  to  exclude  a  his- 
toric date,  and  it  must  also  be  shown  that  they  were  contempo- 
raneous with  it.  The  mere  association  with  materials,  themselves 
doubtful,  is  no  proof  whatever. 

But  we  have  another  warning  for  the  over- confident  anti(i[ua- 
rian.  According  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  man  has  been  a  regu- 
lar development  from  the  savage  to  the  civilised  state.  Natural 
Selection  and  Evolution  both  encourage  this  view.  If,  there- 
fore, future  exploration  should  bring  to  light  certain  anthropoid 
remains  un(j|uestionably  older  than  the  Mosaic  chronology,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  prove  them  to  be  the  remains  of  men,  and 
not  of  some  species  closely  approximating  man.  Development 
is  by  insensible  degrees.  The  precise  point  in  progressive  or- 
ganisation where  the  lower  species  terminates  and  the  higher 
begins,  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  and  yet  essential  to  the 
demonstration.  Suppose  the  Neanderthal  skull  could  be  de- 
monstrated to  be  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  years  old  ;  it   must 
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have  belonged  to  man,  or  to  a  species  inferior  to  man.  The 
speculative  naturalist  would  have  to  settle  that  question  satisfac- 
torily before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  question  of  chronology. 
In  whichever  way  it  could  be  solved,  the  conclusion  must  be  dis- 
astrous to  some  fashionable  theory.  If  human,  it  would  go  far 
to  show  the  permanence  of  our  species.  If  not  human,  it  would 
prove  nothing  in  favor  of  our  antiquity. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  careful  inquirer,  that  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  development  in  nature  is  not  inconsistent  with 
orthodox  views.  The  plan  of  Providence  may  have  its  successive 
stages,  and  species  may  be  supposed  to  approximate,  without  run- 
ning into  one  another.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  to  Divine  Power, 
Thus  far  and  no  farther.  The  highest  species  of  the  Simian 
family  may  approach  very  near  our  own  in  external  organisa- 
tion, and  yet  be  very  far  removed  from  us  in  respect  to  certain 
qualities  not  indicated  by  it.  There  are  many  examples  of  such 
assimilation  in  nature.  It  is  by  no  means  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  faunas  and  floras  of  some  of  the  planets  have  perished  in  the 
course  of  ages,  and  have  been  approximately  repeated  in  subse- 
quent creations.  And  even  on  our  own,  it  may  be  theoretically 
suggested  that  sucli  a  catastrophe  occurred,  and  was  followed  by 
a  new  creation,  embracing,  many  of  the  former  types.  An  an- 
thropoid form,  not  easily  distinguished  from  man.  might  possibli/ 
have  existed  before  the  date  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  without 
any  connexion  with  man  whatever.  How,  then,  could  it  be  pos- 
sible for  science,  by  such  remains,  to  disprove  the  testimony  of 
the  Bible?  i 

This  speculation  is  suggested,  merely^  to  show  that  there  are 
logical  difficulties  of  an  enormous  magnitude,  lying  in  the  way 
of  those  who  seek  by  mere  inference  to  irtvalidate  the  Scriptures. 
Similarity  is  not  identity,  analogy  is  not  affinity,  and  the  discov- 
ery of  animal  remains  imbedded  in  granite,  however  much  they 
might  resemble  existing  species,  would  not  prove  the  descent  of 
the  latter  from  the  former.  < 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  accumulation  of  the  essential  facts 
has  not  even  begun.  The  existence  of  human  remains  in  any 
geological  formation  necessarily  older  than  our  chronology,  re- 
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mains  undiscovered,  and  the  discussion  of  such  phenomena  is  no 
more  admissible  in  science  than  in  theology.  It  is  the  boast  of 
those  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  nature,  that  they  are  mere 
observers — ^that  they  do  not  speculate.  Let  them  therefore  con- 
fine themselves  strictly  to  their  calling,  and  not  go  oat  of  their 
way  to  assail  the  objects  of  faith.  And  surely  those  whose  hopes 
repose  upon  a  higher  principle,  should  remember  that  truth  is 
never  in  danger.  That  which  is  established  by  one  species  of 
proof,  cannot  be  overthrown  by  another.  Convictions  that  lie  as 
deep  as  our  self  consciousness,  will  never  be  eradicated  by  evi- 
dences of  an  inferior  nature.  True  science  will  be  found,  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  marching  hand  in  hand  with  true  faith  in 
its  upward  path  towards  the  presence  of  God. 


\  ARTICLE  VII. 


THE  IMPECCABILITY  OF  CHRIST. 


The  Christian  Doctriiie  of  Sin.  By  Dr.  Julius  Muller,  Prof, 
of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Halle.  Edinburgh  :  T.  & 
T.  Clark. 

History  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ.  By  J.  A.  Dorner,  Prof,  of  Theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.     Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

The  Sinlessness  of  Jesus.  By  Carl  Ullman,  D.  D.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

The  Person  of  Christ  the  Miracle  of  History.  By  Philip 
ScHAFF,  D.  D.     New  York  :  Scribner. 

Systematic  Theology.  By  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D.  Scribner  & 
Company. 

The  Person  and  Sinless  Character  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
By  Wm.  S.  Plumer.  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication, 
Richmond,  Va.         ^ 

""Without  controversy,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness  :  God 
was  manifest  in  the  flesh."     Before  this    "mystery"   our  spirits 
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bow  with  silent  reverence.  We  would  not  seek  to  penetrate  the 
inscrutable  ;  but  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  as  the  great  central 
truth  of  Christianity,  is  many-sided,  and  in  every  aspect  of  it,  is 
of  vital  importance  in  its  relations  to  all  other  truth.  Carefully 
to  study  all  that  the  Scriptures  teach  concerning  it,  and  to  gather 
what  light  we  may  from  the  labors  and  conflicts  of^  the  past,  is 
therefore  both  our  privilege  and  duty.  The  discussion  of  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  deepest  mysteries  of  our  faith,  if  conducted 
in  a  reverent  spirit,  and  not  transcending  the  limit  of  "things 
which  are  revealed,"  can  never  prove  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
truth  and  godliness.  From  such  discussions  we  ought  not  to  be 
deterred  by  the  authority  of  great  names,  or  the  dicta  of  self- 
constituted  judges  of  controversy.  An  author  like  Prof.  Farrar 
only  compromises  himself  and  detracts  from  the  influence  of  so 
able  a  work  as  his  "Life  of  Christ,"  when  he  uses  such  language 
as  the  following  :  "The  question  as  to  whether  Christ  was  or  was 
not  capable  of  sin — to  express  it  in  the  language  of  that  scholas- 
tic and  theological  region  in  which  it  originated,  the  question  as 
to  the  peccability  or  impeccability  of  his  human  nature — is  one 
which  would  never  occur  to  a  simple  and  reverent  mind."  It 
might  be  a  "reverent,"  but  it  certainly  would  be  a  "simple 
mind,"  that  identifies  these  two  statements  of  the  question.  But 
in  either  form  he  denounces  its  discussion  as  impertinent.  "We 
believe  and  know  that  our  blessed  Lord  was  sinless — the  Lamb 
of  God  without  blemish  and  without  spot.  What  can  be  the 
possible  edification  or  advantage  in  the  discussion  as  to  whether 
the  sinlessness  sprang  from  a  posse  non  peccare^  or  a  non  posse 
peccaref  And  then,  in  the  true  dogmatic  spirit,  he  propounds 
his  own  very  decided  opinion  on  this  prohibited  question,  and  in- 
troduces it  by  modestly  ascribing  "a  zeal  at  once  intemperate  and 
ignorant"  to  all  who  hold  an  opposite  view.  ("Life  of  Christ," 
pp.  123,124.) 

Now,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  above  imputations,  and 
others  yet  more  grievous,  we  propose  to  reopen  the  question  of 
the  impeccability  of  Christ ;  and,  in  what  may  seem  to  Prof. 
Farrar  and  others  of  like  views,  the  result  of  intemperate  zeal? 
and  the  ignorance  which  is  commonly  its  parent,  we  propose  to 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  1 — 17. 
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defend  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  impeccability  of  Christ  as  at 
once  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Church.  Perhaps 
we  cannot,  in  any  better  way,  get  the  true  state  of  the  question 
before  us,  than  by  a  detailed  statement,  in  their  own  words,  of 
representative  men,  who  oppose  our  doctrine. 

As  the  doctrine  of  the  peccability  of  Christ  is  evidently  an 
importation,  and  one  of  those  speculations  which  are  the  more 
fiishionable  because  they  are  foreign,  we  begin  our  citations  with 
an  extract  from  Dr.  Julius  Muller,  Prof,  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Halle.  In  his  voluminous  work  "On  the  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Sin,"  Vol.  II.,  B.  3,  Pt.  1,  Chap.  4,  Clark's  Edin- 
burgh Edition,  pp.  166,  167,  he  says  : 

> 

"It  is  clear,  from  the  principles  which  we  have  developed,  that  Christ 
may  have  been  perfectly  pure  and  free  from  sin,  and  yot  have  possessed 
that  consciousness  of  the  possibility  of  sinnin<!;,  without  which  temptation 
would  have  been  to  him  perfectly  meanino-loss ;  without  which,  indeed, 
his  development  would  not  have  been  truly  human.  The  three  expres- 
sions by  which  the  older  theologians  negatively  describe  the  various  as- 
pects of  Christ's  holiness — ^peccare  uon  potuit,^  'potuit  non  peccare,^  ''non 
peccavif — are  each  of  them  correct.  The  truth  of  the  last  is  primary 
and  general  ;  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact.  The  second,  whose  contrary 
clearly  is  potuit  peccare,  is  (if  the  third  be  granted)  a  correct  expression 
in  reference  to  the  commencement  and  progressive  development  of  Christ's 
earthly  life.  The  first  denotes  the  completion  of  this  life,  the  result  of 
his  development  as  conditioned  by  self-determination." 

Miiller  distinguishes  between /o^-ma/  and  n^aZ  freedom.  The 
former  as  involving  an  original  eqidlihrium  of  the  will,  as  between 
good  and  evil.  The  latter  as  that  measure  of  liberty  which 
actually  exists,  and  is  the  foundation  for  conscious  guilt.  But 
this  latter  is  a  self-acquired  character,  and  is  marked  by  a  uni- 
versal tendency  to  sin,  a  controlling  disposition  to  evil,  and  an 
inability  to  good.  But  as  this  could  not  be  acquired  in  time,  be- 
cause its  universality  implies  an  inborn  proclivity  to  sin,  he  is 
driven  to  the  oriental  dream  of  a  preexisting  state,  in  which  each 
individual  had  a  probation  in  the  use  of  h.m  formal  freedom^  and 
conditioned  his  present  state  by  its  abuse.  In  perfect  consistency 
with  this  theory,  he  supposed  Christ,  as  the  second  Adam,  to 
have  had  an  ov\g\nd\  formal  freedom,  his  will  being  in  equilibria. 
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and  the  ^^potuit  peccare,"  to  have  been  a  necessary  condition  of 
his  "self-determining  development,"  until  he  reached  the  com- 
pletion of  his  earthly  life.  We  do  not  stop  to  controvert  this 
theory.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  to  have  traced  the  genesis 
of  MUller's  view  of  the  peccability  of  Christ  to  his  ultra-pelagian 
notion  of  freedom,  and  its  necessary  outcome  in  the  doctrine  of 
Origen,  concerning„a  preexistent  state,  as  determining  the  moral 
condition  of  the  race. 

To  those  who,  according  to  a  prevailing  fashion,  are  accustomed 
to  regard  everything  German  as  necessarily  profound,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  utter  a  gentle  reminder,  that  the  most  approved  and 
evangelical  theology  of  Germany,  at  the  present  day,  is  a  reac- 
tio7i  against  that  recently  dominant  Rationalism  which  threatened 
to  rob  us  of  an  authoritative  rule  of  faith,  a  personal  Saviour, 
and  a  vicarious  atonement.  But  in  every  reaction  there  are  ordi- 
narily, and  perhaps  necessarily,  large  concessions  to  the  prevail- 
ing philosophy.  We  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  therefore,  if 
some  who  have  done  good  service  towards  the  restoration  of  be- 
lief, have  yet  come  far  short  of  our  standard  of  orthodoxy.  We 
may  give  them  all  credit  for  their  progress ;  but  we  are  not 
obliged  to  adopt  their  sometimes  fatal  concessions. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Dorner,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  is  ranked  by  Professor  Philip  Schaff,  among  those  of  "the 
right  or  conservative  wing  of  the  Hegelian  school,  who  sought  to 
reconcile  this  philosophical  system  with  the  faith  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Church."  The  result  of  such  an  attempt  may  be  readily 
conceived.  The  philosophy  dominates  the  theology.  "It  must 
be  confessed,"  says  Schaff,  "that  in  so  doing,  they  often  too  much 
spiritualised  the  articles  of  faith,  and  unwittingly  did  them  more 
or  less  violence  by  their  logic,  resolving  them  pretty  much  into 
unsubstantial  notions  and  metaphysical  abstractions.  Their  case 
was  even  worse  than  that  of  Origen,  in  whom  Platonism,  instead 
of  always  bending  to  Christianity,  sometimes  gained  the  mastery 
over  it."  Freely  conceding  to  Dr.  Dorner  the  credit  of  good 
service,  as  against  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Hegelians,  yet  it 
must  be  confessed  that  his  Christology  is  scarcely  less  in 
antagonism  with  the  received  faith  of  the  Church.     The  funda- 
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mental  principle  of  the   Hegelian  philosophy,  in  which  all  its 
sections,  right,  left,  and  centre,  agree,  is  the  pantheistic  doctrine 
of   "the  essential  unity  of  the   divine    and    human."     Dorner, 
whom  Schaff  classes  on  the  extreme  "rightor  conservative  wing," 
claims  it  as  Hegel's  special  honor,  that  he  "showed,  in  particular, 
the  untruth  of  the  old  determinations  of  the  antagonism  between 
the  finite  and  the  infinite,  between  God  and  the  world,  in  a  man- 
ner appreciable  by  every  one  who  thinks;    and  thus  made  the 
essential   unity  of  the   two  a   matter   of  universal  conviction." 
The  corollary  which  even   the  most  Theistical  of  this   school  de- 
rive from  this  principle,  is  expressed  in   their  favorite  formula, 
'•^humana  natura  capax  naturce  divina\''  which,  however  true, 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  partakers  of  the  divine  holiness,  through 
sanctification    of  the    Spirit,    as  the   apostle   teaches  in  2  Pet. 
i.  4,  is,  in  the  sense  taken  by   these  writers,  nothing  less  than 
Pantheism.     It  is  upon   this   pantheistic  sense  of  the  formula, 
nevertheless,  that  Dorner's  Christology   is  founded.     There  is  a 
complete  identification  of  the  human  and  divine  in  the  person  of 
Christ.     But  it  is  not  the  union  of  two  natures  in  one  person ; 
it  is  the  identification  of  two  personalities,   by  the   gradual  ab- 
sorption, or,  as  a  Hegelian  would  express  it,  the  '"hccorning'  of 
one  into  the  other.    Dr.  Hodge  has  expressed  the  view  as  clearly 
as  it  well  can   be,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  eliminate  it  from  the 
word-clouds  in  which   its  author  has  enveloped  it.     "According 
to  Dorner,   there  is  a  human  soul  to  begin   with,   to  which  the 
Eternal  Logos,  without  subjecting  himself  to  any  change,  from 
time  to  time  communicates  his  divinity  as  the  human  becomes 
more   and   more   capable  of  receiving   the  perfections  of   God, 
until  at  last  it  becomes  completely  divine."     In  this  Christology, 
the  Church  doctrine  of  the  union  and  distinction  of  the  two  na- 
tures in  the  one  person  of  Christ  is  emphatically  repudiated  as  the 
"old  dualism,"  which  the  philosophy  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  had 
eifectually  overthrown.     And  in  the  place  of  it  we  have  the  de- 
velop ment,  the   "becoming"   of  humanity  into  divinity,   in  the 
person  of  Christ,  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  Christ,  of  humanity 
in  general,  by  the  indwelling  of  Christ  in  the  Church. 

But,  as  pertinent  to  the  subject  in   hand,   this  Christology,  in 
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all  its  forms,  recognises  not  only  a  natural  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  but  it  insists  upon  an  ethical  de- 
velopment. This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  a  sinless  development. 
But  Christ  had  to  contend  with  all  the  infirmities  of  our  nature, 
as  his  people  do,  and  he  was  liable  to  sin,  until  he  had  reached 
the  "absolute  goal,"  at  which  his  humanity  was  completed  in  the 
full  consciousness  of  his  divinity.  This  view  is  the  necessary 
result  of  this  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  That  miracle  was 
not  accomplished  at  once,  but  gradually.  It  did  not  take  place 
at  the  birth  of  the  son  of  Mary  ;  "the  Word  was"  not  then 
•"'made  flesh."  The  ayiov,  or  "holy  thing,"  that  was  born,  could 
be  "called  the  Son  of  God"  only  potentially.  In  the  beginning, 
it  was  only  distinguished  from  any  other  birth  by  the  miraculous 
conception.  There  was  no  divinity  united  with  it;  and  only 
progressively,  in  the  measure  of  its  growth  and  development,  did 
it  receive  communications  of  divinity.  It  was  not  the  Thean- 
thropos^  then,  that  was  "born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  "made  of  a 
woman,"  and  who,  because  his  brethren  were  "partakers  of  flesh 
and  blood,  himself  also  took  part  of  the  same."  It  was  only  a 
sinless  humanity  that  was  born,  after  all,  and  it  became  divine- 
human  by  subsequent  communications. 

Surely  the  Hegelian  philosophy  has  not  improved  upon  the 
received  Christology  of  the  Church.  But  this  notion  of  an 
ethical.,  as  distinguished  from  a  natural  development,  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  the  discussions  of  those  who  deny  the  abso- 
lute impeccability  of  Christ,  that  it  deserves  a  passing  notice. 
This  word  ^''development'  is  a  word  to  juggle  with,  for  it  may 
mean  one  thing  here,  and  another  thing  there.  When  formally 
stated,  as  by  Ullman,  in  his  really  valuable  work  on  "The  Sin- 
lessness  of  Jesus,"  we  find  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  normal 
growth  in  the  humanity  of  Christ,  incident  to  ripening  years 
and  enlarged  experience.  It  is  assumed  that  he  was  in  a  state 
of  moral  perfection  at  every  stage  of  his  earthly  life.  And  the 
words  of  Irenaeus  are  quoted  with  approval,  as  illustrative  of  the 
thought : 

"Ideo  (Christus)  per  omncm  venit  a3tatem,  et  infantibus  iiifans  faotiis, 
sanctificans  infantes  •,  in  parvulis  parvulus,  sanctificans  hanc  ipsam  ha- 
bentes  SBtatem  ;  in  juvenibus  juvenis,"  etc. 
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It  is  even  distinctly  asserted  that  "growth  and  increase  do  not 
necessarily  assume  transition  from  a  state  of  deficiency  to  one 
of  sufficiency — do  not  presuppose  an  inner  antagonism  of  sin,  or 
an  overcoming  of  the  religious  and  moral  error  connected  there- 
with." (P.  110.)  Nothing  less  than  this  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  actual  sinlessness  of  Christ  at  every  stage  of  his  earthly 
life.  But  when  the  impeccability  of  Christ  is  in  quefstion,  presto 
change!  development  then  demands  as  its  postulate,  the  '"'"po- 
tuit  peccareJ'  Ullman  declines  the  discussion  as  beside  his  pur- 
pose. But  he  gives  us  his  dictum  notwithstanding:  ^^Anamar- 
tesia  does  not  in  itself  exclude  the  possibility  of  sinning.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  only  where  this  possibility  is  in  some  manner 
presupposed  that  sinlessness,  properly  so  called,  can  be  con- 
ceived." "Wherever  there  is  human  nature,  and  consequent 
liability  to  temptation,  there  is  also,  by  reason  of  this  very  na- 
ture, the  possibility  of  sin."  .And  then,  in  a  foot-note,  he  adds: 
*'The  fact  of  sinlessness  involves  not  only  the  ^potuit  non  pee- 
care^'  and  the  ^non  peccavit,'  but  also  demands,  at  least  as  the 
postulate  of  the  whole  moral  development,  the  ^potuit  peceare/ 
Without  this,  the  temptation  of  Christ  would  be  devoid  of  reality." 
Now,  whence  does  it  appear  that  the  "development"  of  Christ, 
as  he  had  before  represented  it,  involves  this  "postulate  ?"  He 
tells  us  (p.  110):  "The  idea  of  development  docn  not  of  itself 
involve  the  passing  through  antagonisms  and  conflicts,  or  (quot- 
ing Julius  Muller,)  'that  at  every  step  in  advance,  the  hindrances 
universally  presented  by  evil  have  to  be  surmounted,  and  some 
one  of  its  disturbing  elements  to  be  reduced  to  inactivity.'  This 
is  only  true  of  the  development  of  individuals,  and  of  mankind, 
when  evil  has  already  gained  power  over  them."  But  as  this 
was  not  the  case  with  Christ,  of  course  his  development  does 
not  involve  this  "antagonism  and  conflict,"  or  this  "surmount- 
ing of  any  of  the  disturbing  elements  of  evil,"  How,  then, 
does  it  necessitate  "the  postulate  o^ '■potuit  peccaref''  The 
only  answer  which  we  can  find  to  this  question,  among  all  the 
writers  who  maintain  the  peccability  of  Christ,  is  that  of  Miiller, 
already  quoted:  "Without  this,  his  development  would  not  have 
been  truly  human.''    This,  in  various  forms  of  expression,  is  the 
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answer  of  them  all.  And  to  this  they  all  agree  in  adding,  as  if 
conscious  that  by  itself  it  was  not  sufficient,  "Without  this  his 
temptation  would  have  been  unreal." 

Not  to  multiply  quotations,  and  to  bring  the  whole  question  at 
once  to  the  issue  upon  the  two  points  upon  which  it  is  made  to 
turn  by  the  writers  whose  doctrine  we  are  controverting,  we  will 
add  to  the  foregoing  two  other  representative  names,  well  known 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York,  in  his  interesting  and  instructive  book  on  *'The 
Person  of  Christ,  the  Miracle  of  History,"  holds  this  language  : 

"His  sinlessness  was  at  first  only  the  relative  sinlessness  of  Adam  be- 
fore the  fall;  which  implies  the  necessity  of  trial  and  temptation,  and  the 
peccability  or  the  possibility  of  the  fall.  Had  he  been  endowed  M'ith  ab- 
solute impeccability  from  the  start,  he  could  not  be  a  true  man,  nor  our 
model  for  imitation.  His  holiness,  instead  of  beino;  his  own  self-acquired 
act  and  inherent  merit,  would  be  an  accidental  or  outward  ^ift,  and  his 
temptation  an  unreal  show.  As  a  true  man,  Christ  must  have  been  a 
free  and  responsible  moral  a;i;ent.  Freedom  implies  the  power  of  choice 
between  ^ood  and  evil,  and  the  power  of  disobedience  as  well  as 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God.""'  "Christ's  relative  sinlessness  became 
more  and  more  ahsohite  sinlessness  by  his  own  moral  act.  ...  In  other 
words,  Christ's  original  possilnlity  of  not  sinning^  which  includes  the 
possibility  of  sinning,  but  excludes  the  actuality  of  sin,  was  unfolded 
into  the  imjxissihiliiy  of  sinning,  which  can  not  sin  because  it  will  not." 
(Pp.  .51,52.) 

This  statement  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  we  must  be  permit- 
ted to  examine  it.  Here  the  "ethical  development"  culminates 
in  absolute  sinlessness.  But  what  is  that?  It  is  the  "caw  not 
sin  because  it  will  not."  Does  this  destroy  the  true  manhood  of 
Christ  or  his  freedom,  as  implying  "the  power  of  choice  be- 
tween good  and  evil?"  If  so,  then,  when,  by  his  own  act,  he 
reached  the  goal  of  impeccability,  he  ceased  to  be  "a  true  man" 
and  a  free  moral  agent.  But  if  it  did  not  destroy  his  true  man- 
hood, or  his  freedom,  then  the  diiference  between  his  ^''absolute'' 
and  his  ^'■relative  sinlessness"  is,  that  in  the  former  he  "caw  not 
because  he  m// not;"  and  in  the  latter  he  caw,  because  he  will 
not.  Dr.  Schaff  may  take  his  choice  between  these  alternatives; 
and  when  he  has  settled  that  point,  perhaps  he  can  tell  us  at 
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what  period  in  the  life  of  a  perfectly  sinless  Christ,  the  "will  not 
sin"  was  wanting,  and  at  what  particular  point  of  his  earthly 
history,  the  "can"  was  lost  in  the  '•''can  not,  because  he  will  not." 
In  common  with  the  others  already  quoted,  Dr.  Schaff  insists 
npon  a  period  of  moral  development,  during  which  period  Christ 
was  liable  to  fall.  He  did  not  fall,  because  in  the  exercise  of  his 
freedom,  which  "implies  the  power  of  choice  between  good  and 
evil,"  and  the  power  of  obedience  or  disobedience,  he,  by  his 
own  self-determining  act,  maintained  his  sinlessness.  Was  this 
an  act  of  his  will — was  it  a  '•'•will  notf  If  so,  then  what  was 
the  nature  of  that  transition  through  which  his  development  cul- 
minated at  last  into  that  "hit'hest  staije  of  freedom  where  it  be- 
comps  identical  with  moral  necessity,"  where  "the  impossibility 
of  sinning"  is  that  "which  can  not  because  it  will  not?"  And 
this  "power  of  choice  between  good  and  evil,  and  power  of  dis- 
obedience as  well  as  of  obedience" — are  we  to  understand  it  as 
implying  a  state  of  moral  indiiference  ;  or  will  Dr.  Schaff  admit 
the  presence  of  a  determining  element,  or,  as  he  chooses  to  ex- 
press it,  "such  an  extraordinary  indwelling  of  God"  (p.  60)  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  as  infallibly  determined  his  will  ?  Was 
his  perfect  sinlessness  secured  and  certain  by  anything  in  the 
constitution  of  his  person  ;  or  was  it  dependent  alone  upon  the 
self-determining  acts  of  m,  human  will,  sinless  like  that  of  Adam 
before  his  fall,  but  like  that  also,  liable  to  fall?  This  involves 
the  whole  question  in  debate.  For,  if  the  former  is  irraiited,  as 
Dr.  H.  Martensen,  in  Ins  Christian  Dogmatic  (p.  255)  grants  it, 
"This  Avas  guaranteed,  in  virtue  of  the  indissoluble  union  of  the 
divine  and  human  nature  in  him  (Christ),"  why,  then,  everything 
is  conceded,  and  the  absolute  impeccability  of  Christ  is  the  ne- 
cessary conclusion.  But  if  the  latter  is  the  doctrine,  we  shudder 
at  the  "perilous  edge"  upon  which  our  salvation  was  suspended 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  ''moral  development"  until  the  '•'■can 
because  he  will  not,  culminated  in  the  '•'•can  not  because  he  wiP 
not." 

But  Dr.  Schaflf  and  our  readers  must  pardon  us  if  we  call  at- 
tention to  another  question,  upon  which  his  language  seems  to 
whave  thron   some   doubt.     Speaking  of  this  goal  which  Christ 
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had  reached,  at  which  his  can  not  sin  is  because  he  will  not,  he 
says:  "This  is  the  freedom  of  God."  (P.  53.)  Is  the  absolute 
holiness  of  God  founded  in  the  divine  nature,  or  in  the  free  acts 
of  his  will  ?  This  question  is  obviously  pertinent  to  the  subject 
in  hand.  For  if  the  holiness  of  God  is  grounded  in  his  nature, 
and  yet  the  freedom  of  God  is  consistent  with  that  infinitely 
holy  nature,  to  which  sin  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  to  be  and  not  to 
be  at  the  same  time,  then  the  freedom  of  Christ  is  also  consistent 
with  his  possessing  that  nature  in  the  hypostatical  union,  by  rea- 
son of  which  sin  was  to  him  at  every  stage  of  his  development 
as  impossible  as  it  is  for  God  to  deny  himself.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  can  be  no  freedom  without  "a  power  of  disobedience 
as  well  as  of  obedience,"  and  we  understand  the  word  ''power" 
as  taken  in  a  moral  and  not  physical  sense,  then  we  have  that 
often  exploded  theory  of  liberty  which  makes  moral  indifference 
an  equilibrium  of  the  will  essential  to  freedom.  This  is  Miiller's 
idea  of  what  he  calls  ^formal"  freedom,  and  which  drove  him  to 
the  dream  of  a  preexistent  state  in  order  to  find  it.  But  even 
this  cannot  be  predicated  of  Christ,  unless,  with  Dorner,  we 
suppose  that  the  son  of  ^ary  was  not  the  Son  of  God,  until, 
by  successive  communications  of  the  Logos,  he  awoke  at  length 
to  a  divine  consciousness — a  Christology  which  gives  us,  "at 
the  start,"  nothing  but  humanity  in  the  person  of  Christ — a  hu- 
manity just  like  that  of  Adam  before  his  fall — and  at  the  end 
takes  away  humanity  altogether,  by  its  perfect  identification  with 
divinity.  Thus  we  are  l)rought  back  again  to  the  ground  of  the 
two  distinguished  German  Professors  with  whose  views  we  com 
menced  this  article.  Will  Dr.  Schaff  explicitly  avow  his  agree* 
ment  with  these  views  ? 

It  is  not  without  disappointment  and  regret  that  we  find  among 
the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  of  the  peccability  of  Christ,  so 
distinguished  a  representative  of  the  old  theology  as  the  venera- 
able  Princeton  Professor.  Dr.  Hodge  differs  very  widely  from 
the  views  above  mentioned,  <^  to  the  nature  of  moral  freedom 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  And  yet,  strangely  enough, 
he  bases  his  doctrine  of  Christ's  peccability  upon  substantially 
the  same  arguments.  (Vol.  II.,  p.  457.)  "The  sinlessness  of 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  1 — 18. 
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our  Lord  does  not  amount  to  absolute  impeccability.  It  was  not 
a  ''non  potest  peacare.'  If  he  was  a  true  man,  he  must  have  been 
capable  of  sinning.  .  .  .  Temptation  implies  the  possibility  of 
sin.  If,  from  the  constitution  of  his  person,  it  was  impossible 
for  Christ  to  sin,  then  his  temptation  was  unreal  and  without 
effect,  and  he  cannot  sympathise  with  his  people." 

It  does  not  appear  from  this  that  our  Saviour  ever  reached  the 
point  of  Dr.  Schaff's  ''moral  necessity,  or  absolute  and  unchange- 
able self-determination  for  goodness  and  holiness."  As  long  as 
he  remained  "a  true  man,  he  must  have  been  capable  of  sinning." 
Does  Dr.  Hodge  mean  to  say  that  liability  to  sin  is  essential  to 
humanity,  and  under  no  conditions  can  it  become  impeccable  'i 
Is  there  no  such  thing  possible  for  our  poor  humanity  as  con- 
firmation in  holiness — an  impeccability  founded  on  the  purpose 
of  God,  and  secured  by  the  efficacy  of  his  grace?  Or  have  the 
saints  who  have  gone  to  heaven  been  so  divorced  from  humanity 
as  to  be  no  longer  conscious  of  their  identity?  What,  then,  is 
the  significance  or  the  use  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ? 
Nay !  did  Christ  leave  his  humanity  behind  him  when  he 
ascended  to  heaven,  or  is  he  still  ''the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne  ?"  If  it  should  be  said  that  this  is  carrying  the  question 
beyond  the  sphere  of  earthly  life,  to  which  the  case  in  hand  is 
limited,  this  would  be  no  answer  ;  for  the  argument  is,  that  if 
human  nature,  under  any  conceivable  conditions,  can  become  im- 
peccable, then  this  possibility  was  realised  by  the  indissoluble 
union  of  divinity  with  humanity  in  the  person  of  Christ.  Can 
we  conceive  of  any  conditions  which  wouhl  so  surely  exempt  a 
true  human  nature,  holy  in  its  origin,  from  the  possibility  of  sin, 
as  that  hypostatical  union  in  which  not  a  human  person  but  a 
human  nature\9>  united  with  the  divine  nature,  in  the  personality 
of  the  divine  Logos  ?  Dr.  Hodge  expresses  the  Church  doc- 
trine when  he  says  (Vol.  IL,  p.  891) :  "The  Son  of  God  did  not 
unite  himself  with  a  human  person,  but  with  a  human  nature. 
The  proof  of  this  is,  that  Christ  is  but  one  person."  And  yet 
it  is  of  this  One  Person  that  he  predicates  the  possibility  of  sin. 

We  cannot  see  how  this  predicate  is  to  be  reconciled  with  this 
doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ.     Any  attempt  at  reconciliation 
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must  be  founded  upon  the  communion  of  attributes,  which  Dr. 
F^odge  expresses  by  saying  "that  the  person  is  the  partaker  of 
the  attributes  of  both  natures ;  so  that  whatever  may  be  affirmed 
of  either  nature  may  be  affirmed  of  the  person."  The  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  Chap.  VIII.  Sec.  7,  expresses  this  somewhat  more 
guardedly :  "By  reason  of  the  unity  of  the  person,  that  which 
is  proper  to  one  nature,  is  sometimes^  in  Scripture,  attributed  to 
the  person  denominated  by  the  other  nature."  And  we  are 
disposed  to  agree  with  Dr.  Cunningham  when  he  says :  "We 
ought  to  make  no  such  attributions  of  what  is  proper  to  one  na- 
ture to  the  person  denominated  by  the  other,  except  only  when 
the  Scripture  has  gone  before  us  and  sanctioned  it."  At  any 
rate,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  formula,  as  broadly  stated  by  Dr. 
Hodge,  needs  to  be  limited  by  what  was  no  doubt  in  his  own 
mind,  namely,  that  the  predicates,  in  regard  to  either  nature, 
can  be  affirmed  of  the  person  only  as  that  nature  is  found  in 
Christ.  We  cannot  affirm  of  Christ  "whatever"  can  be  affirmed 
of  human  nature  by  itself  It  must  be  of  his  human  nature^  if 
we  affirm  it  of  his  person..  It  will  not  do  to  say,  therefore,  that 
as  human  nature  is  peccable,  and  Christ  had  a  human  nature,  so 
we  may  ascribe  peccability  to  Christ.  The  question  is  as  to  his 
human  nature ;  and  following  the  Confession  and  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham, we  say  the  Scriptures  never  attribute  peccability  to  that. 
Contemplated  as  in  the  hypostatical  union,  nothing  is  or  can  be 
predicated  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  or  of  Christ  himself, 
which  contradicts  or  is  inconsistent  with  his  true  and  proper 
divinity.  This  by  no  means  contradicts  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Confession,  that  "He  did  take  upon  him  man's  nature, 
with  all  the  essential  properties  and  common  infirmities  thereof, 
yet  without  sin."  He  could  hunger  and  be  weary,  he  could  suf- 
fer and  die;  ''the  Lord  of  glory  was  crucified."  None  of  these 
things  are  inconsistent  with  his  proper  divinity  ;  nor  are  they 
spoken  of  his  humanity  alone.  "He  acted  according  to  both 
natures  ;  by  each  nature  doing  that  which  is  proper  to  itself;" 
and  yet  the  person  acting  was  the  eternal  Son  of  God.  To  this 
end  he  became  incarnate,  and  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  could 
die.     But  for  him  to  have  sinned  would  have  contradicted   not 
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only  the  purpose  of  his  incarnation,  it  would  have  been  unspeak- 
ably opposite  to  and  contradictory  of  his  essential  divinity. 

Men  sometimes  talk  of  the  divinity  and  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  and  of  what  is  proper  to  each  nature,  as  if  the  two  could  be 
separated  and  considered  as  acting  apart.  We  can  indeed  con- 
template the  properties  of  each  nature  by  itself;  but  we  cannot, 
even  in  thought,  separate  them  and  yet  retain  the  person  of 
Christ.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  predicate  anything  as  possible 
for  the  humanity  alone,  if  we  are  yet  assuming  to  speak  of  the 
human  nature  of  Christ.  If,  therefore,  we  should  admit  that 
liability  to  sin  is  essential  to  human  nature  taken  by  itself,  which 
we  do  not  admit,  yet  this  would  not  be  necessarily  true,  or  true  at 
all,  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  For  it  is  precisely  its  union 
with  divinity  in  his  person  which  distingushes  it,  and  this  hy- 
postatical  union  precludes  all  possibility  of  sin  in  the  Thean- 
thropos. 

But  the  supplementary  argument,  which  yet  is  the  chief  one 
insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Hodge,  in  common  with  all  who  hold  to 
the  peccability  of  Christ,  is  based  upon  his  temptation.  "Temp- 
tation implies  the  possibility  of  sin.  If,  from  the  constitution  of 
his  person,  it  was  impossible  for  Christ  to  sin,  then  his  tempta- 
tion was  unreal  and  without  effect,  and  he  cannot  sympathise 
with  his  people."  This  argument,  both  in  its  general  statement 
and  its  particular  application,  derives  all  of  its  plausibility  from 
a  one-sided  conception  of  the  nature  of  temptation.  Temptation 
is  here  evidently  conceived  of  in  its  relation  to  fallen  humanity — 
or,  at  best,  to  a  humanity  left  to  itself  and  to  its  own  resources, 
as  was  that  of  Adam  before  his  fall,  and  therefore  liable  to 
fall.  To  us,  as  fallen  creatures,  temptation  involves  two  distinct 
things  :  (1)  An  intellectual  perception  of  the  evil  suggested,  with 
all  its  inducements  ;  and  (2)  a  natural  appetency  to  it,  pleading 
for  indulgence.  In  our  experience,  these  two  are  so  insepa- 
rable that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  eliminate  the  latter  from  the 
very  idea  of  "temptation."  But  as  there  was  no  such  appetency 
to  evil  in  Adam  before  his  fall,  we  find  ourselves  obliged,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  success  of  the  temptation  in  his  case,  to 
suppose  it  to  have    been  addressed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  those 
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appetencies  of  his  holy  nature,  the  excessive  or  forbidden  indul- 
gence of  which  would  be  sin,  and  thus  an  appetency  to  evil,  to 
have  been  excited  through  that  which  in  itself  was  good.  And 
as  Adam,  by  his  constitution,  was  fallible,  we  think  we  gain 
some  light  upon  the  fact  that  with  an  original  holy  nature  he 
did  fall.  But  now,  if  we  turn  to  Christ  and  say  that  his  holy 
human  nature  was  also  tempted  by  being  addressed  through  that 
in  him  which  was  good,  but  by  its  excessive  or  forbidden  indul- 
gence would  have  been  sin,  and  therefore  he  also  was  liable  to 
fall,  we  forget  two  things :  (1)  that  this  is  not  strictly  true  of  all 
his  temptations ;  and  (2)  that  his  human  nature  was  never  left 
to  itself  or  to  its  own  resources,  but  by  the  hypotastical  union  it  was 
always  and  everywhere  precluded  from  the  possibility  of  yielding 
to  the  tempter,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  first  movements  of  con- 
cupiscence. Either  we  must  admit  this,  or  else  we  must  admit  the 
Pelagian  doctrine  that  concupiscence  is  no  sin  until  it  ripens  into 
volition.  When  it  is  further  urged,  that  "if  from  the  constitution 
of  his  person  it  was  impossible  for  Christ  to  sin,  then  his  tempta- 
tion was  unreal  and  without  effect,"  we  ask.  how  does  this  ap- 
pear? Was  not  the  suggested  evil,  with  all  of  its  inducements, 
really  presented  to  his  mind  ?  Or  must  we  suppose  that,  besides 
an  intellectual  apprehension  of  it.  there  must  be  also  an  incipient 
inclination  to  it,  in  order  to  its  reality  ?  There  was  no  such  in- 
clination in  Adam  until  the  temptation  had  already  taken  effect. 
And  if  it  ever  existed  in  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  he  was  no 
longer  sinless. 

What  Dr.  Hodge  means  by  its  being  also  '''•without  effect^""  we 
can  understand  only  of  its  uses,  as  rendering  him  our  example, 
and  as  capable,  by  his  own  experience,  of  sympathising  with  his 
people.  But  would  the  example  of  stern  resistance  of  evil  have 
been  any  more  effective  by  the  factor  the  possibility  of  his  yield- 
ing to  it  ?  The  certainty  that  he  would  not  and  could  not  yield, 
does  not  make  his  resistance  any  the  less  his  free  act,  or  the  less 
worthy  of  our  imitation.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  his  experience 
should  in  every  respect  coincide  with  ours,  in  order  to  his  under- 
standing and  sympathising  with  our  trials.  For,  be  it  remem- 
bered, he  never  sympathises  with  our  sins   or  our  sinful  inclina- 
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tions.  It  is  from  these  latter  that  temptation  gains  its  chief  power 
over  us.  And  Christ  could  understand  this  power,  not  from 
his  own  experience  of  moral  frailty,  but  from  his  divine  knowl- 
edge of  "what  was  in  man,"  in  all  the  secret  workings  of  the 
human  heart.  We  are  assured  of  his  sympathy,  "in  that  he 
suffered  being  tempted."  But  this  was  not  to  inform  his  under- 
standing or  to  prompt  his  love  ;  but  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  offices 
to  give  us  warrant  that  in  all  our  trials  he  is  both  able  and  wil- 
ling to  succor  us.     Calvin  says  : 

"Non  quia  opus  talibus  rudiinentis  habuerlt  Filiiis   Dei,  sed  quia  noy 
aliter,  quani  de  salute  nostra  curam  gerit  mente.  apprebendere  non  pos- 


samus. 


Thus  having  traced  the  modern  origin  and  examined  the  foun- 
dations of  the  doctrine  which  denies  the  impeccability  of  Christ, 
we  have  accomplished  all  that  was  intended  in  this  article.  The 
conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  is  that  it  is  a  doctrine  begotten  of 
a  false  philosophy,  which  finds  its  strongest  support  in  a  Pelagian 
theory  of  freedom,  and  which  is  subversive  of  the  whole  received 
theology  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  It  subverts  the  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation.  It  mystifies  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of 
Christ.  It  is  inconsistent  with  his  covenant  relations.  It  makes 
the  purpose  of  God  to  be  contingent  upon  the  self-determinations 
of  a  human  will,  and  thus  renders  precarious  all  the  prophecies 
and  promises  of  God,  and  leaves  no  room,  or  object,  for  the  faith 
of  the  Old  Testament  saints. 


The  Church  is  under  lasting  obligations  to  Dr.  Plumer  for  so 
distinctly  calling  its  attention  to  this  doctrine  and  its  far-reach- 
ing consequences,  in  his  admirable  little  book  on  "The  Sinless 
Character  of  Christ." 
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Rdigion  as  affected  by  Modern  Materialism  :  An  Address  de- 
livered in  Marichester  New  College^  London,  at  the  opening  of 
itx  eighty-ninth  Session,  on  Tuesday,  October  6,  1874.  By 
James  Martineau,  LL.D.,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.  D.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street,  1875.  12ino.f 
pp.  6S, 

We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  either  the  scientific  or 
religious  views  of  Dr.  Martineau,  to  be  perfectly  sure  that  we 
are  prepared  to  render  him  full  justice  in  the  criticisms  we  are 
disposed  to  make  upon  this  production.  He  is  evidentty,  to  some 
extent,  an  Evolutionist,  but  to  what  extent  does  not  entirely  ap- 
pear. He  seems  to  reject  the  doctrine  that  the  material  system 
is  either  eternal  or  self-originated,  and  explicitly  avows  his  be- 
lief in  an  intelligent  Creator  of  the  Universe,  who  is  perpetually 
present  with  it  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  all  the  laws  which  control 
its  phenomena.  He  insists  on  the  broad  distinction  between 
mind  and  matter,  holding  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  evolu- 
tion of  mere  matter  could  culminate  in  consciousness,  mental  or 
moral.  What,  then,  is  his  theory  of  Evolution  ?  Does  it  relate 
to  the  material  system  only,  or  also  include  the  intellectual  ?  So 
far  as  this  address  answers,  we  cannot  tell  with  certainty.  But 
there  are  passages  in  which,  if  he  be  not  personating  other  views 
than  his  own,  he  expresses  his  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
fall  and  its  deteriorating  effects  upon  the  race,  and  a  denial  of  the 
need  of  redemption  through  vicarious  atonement  and  supernatural 
grace ;  and  so  far  forth  advocates  a  moral  development  of  man 
upward  and  not  downward.  But  while  this  appears  to  be  his 
theory,  his  pathetic  and  eloquent  descriptions  of  the  actual  facts 
of  the  case  reveal  a  profound  conviction  that  it  is  not  practically 
realised.  But  whatever  may  be  the  author's  views  upon  this 
point,  he  clearly  separates  between  the  material  system  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  on  the  other ;  and  we 
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cannot  but  admire  the  honesty  and  ability  with  which  he  vindi- 
cates the  great  disjunction.  He  is  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
mental  energies  are  nothing  but  refined  material  forces,  and  that 
conscience  and  will  are  simply  the  last  results  of  molecular  com- 
binations. ■  ^ 

We  are  not  able,  from  this  address,  to  estimate  the  scope  of 
Dr.  Martineau's  theological  opinions.  The  orthodox  theology 
he  scouts,  it  being  apparently  enough  that  any  nominally  Chris- 
tian Church  should  hold  a  system  to  identify  it  with  ecclesiastical 
tyranny.  Between  Protestantism  and  Romanism  he  does  not 
stop  to  indicate  a  difference.  He  cites,  for  example,  the  confer- 
ence of  Old  Catholics  at  Bonn  as  a  representative  of  the  creed 
of  Christendom,  and  ridicules  the  grotesque  appearance  of  a  sym- 
bolic Christianity  under  the  light  which  modern  science  sheds 
upon  the  hemisphere  of  religious  thought.  His  religion  seems 
to  be  simply  that  which  is  supplied  by  a  pUre  natural  theology. 
We  do  not  mean  by  that  to  say  that  it  is  natural  religion  in  all 
its  extent.  The  theology  of  natural  religion  is  not  coincident 
with  natural  theology.  In  the  former  there  are  two  distinct  ele- 
raents — a  natural  and  a  supernatural — the  first  including  only  the 
elements  of  man's  internal  constitution  and  external  nature;  the 
second  consisting  of  an  extraordinary  revelation  of  the  covenant  of 
works.  Natural  theology,  according  to  the  accepted  signification 
of  the  terms,  is  confined  to  the  first  of  these — it  is  the  scientific 
reduction  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  internal  and  external 
nature,  of  man  and  the  universe.  Of  course.  Dr.  Martineau 
rejects  a  federal  theology ;  and  as  he  equally  denies  atonement 
and  supernatural  grace,  the  distinctive  elements  of  redemption, 
he  must  be  ranked  as  a  natural  theologian.  He  does  not  tell  us 
in  this  address  what  his  conception  is  of  the  office  of  Christianity, 
but  so  far  as  appears,  he  must  hold  it  to  be  simply  a  republication 
of  the  truths  <»f  natural  theology.  The  fundamental  ''assumptions" 
of  his  religion  are,  'Hhat  the  universe  which  includes  us  and  folds 
us  round,  is  the  life-dwelling  of  an  Eternal  Mind  ;  that  the  world  of 
our  abode  is  the  scene  of  a  moral  government,  incipient  but  not 
yet  complete  ;  and  that  the  upper  zones  of  human  affection,  above 
the  clouds  of  self  and  passion,  take  us  into  the  sphere  of  a  divine 
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communion."  (P.  16.)  The  "essence  of  religion,"  he  says,  is 
"summed  up"  in  these  "three  assumptions."  (P.  18.)  Of  these 
grand  principles  of  religion,  he  affirms  that  they  are  "independent 
of  any  possible  results  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  stand  fast 
through  the  various  readings  of  the  genesis  of  things."  (P.  18.) 
This  is  the  scheme  of  religion  between  which  and  the  Material- 
istic hypothesis  of  Evolution  Dr.  Martineau  has  shown  that  there 
is  an  irreconcilable  antagonism.  He  has  eloquently  and  tri- 
umphantly proved  that  the  slightest  analysis  of  our  mental  and 
moral  constitution  evinces  the  impossibility  of  that  hypothesis. 

There  are  two  things  which  have  impressed  us  in  the  reading 
of  this  address.  In  the  first  place,  the  ease  with  which,  even  in 
a  fragmentary  and  incomplete  discussion  like  that  exhibited  in 
this  work,  the  materialistic  theory  of  the  universe  may  be  demol- 
ished by  an  appeal  to  the  simplest  elements  of  natural  religion. 
Dr.  Martineau  presents  an  irresistibly  convincing  picture  of  the 
utter  disharmony  between  the  instinctive  principles  of  compas- 
sion, forgetfulness  of  self  in  love  for  others,  and  the  sense  of  duty, 
and  such  a  heartless  system  of  iron  necessity  and  savage  butchery 
as  that  upon  which  the  Materialist  contends  that  the  world  is 
conducted.  We  wish  we  had  room  to  give  some  specimens  of  the 
eloquent  and  aiFecting  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  these 
themes.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  passage  in  which  the 
natural  impulse  in  the  human  constitution  to  relieve  distress  and 
the  demands  of  a  Materialistic  Evolution  are  contrasted : 

"Nature,  it  is  customary  to  say,  is  pitiless^  and  while  ever  moving  on, 
makes  no  step  but  by  crushing  a  thousandfold  more  sentient  life  than 
she  ultimately  sets  up,  and  sets  up  none  which  does  not  devour  what  is 
already  there.  The  battle  of  existence  rages  through  all  time  and  in 
every  field  ;  and  its  rule  is  to  give  no  quarter — to  despatch  the  maimed, 
to  overtake  the  halt,  to  trip  up  the  blind,  and  drive  the  fugitive  host  over 
the  precipice  into  the  sea.  Nature  is  fond  of  the  mighty  and  kicks  the 
feeble  ;  and  while  forever  multiplying  wretchedness,  has  no  patience 
with  it  w^hen  it  looks  up  and  moans.  And  so  all-pervading  is  this  rule, 
that  evil,  we  are  told,  cannot  really  be  put  dow^n,  but  only  masked  and 
diverted  ;  if.  you  suppress  it  here,  it  will  break  out  there  ;  the  fire  of 
anguish  still  rolls  below,  and  has  alternate  vents ;  when  you  stop  up 
-^tna,  it  will  blot  out  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  bury  the  cities  of  the 
plain.  Who  can  deny  that  such  teachings  as  these  set  the  outer  universe 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  1 — 19. 
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and  our  inner  nature  at  its  best  at  hopeless  variance  with  each  other? 
Do  they  not  depress  the  moral  power  to  which  we  owe  the  most  human- 
ising features  of  our  civilisation?  We  hf\,ve  not  to  go  far  for  a  practical 
answer.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  question  has  been  raised,  whether  the 
recent  flow  of  commiseration  towards  the  famine-stricken  districts  of  In- 
dia does  not  offend  against  the  law  of  nature  for  reducing  a  superfluous 
population;  and  whether  there  were  not  advantages  in  the  old  method 
of  taking  no  notice  of  these  things,  and  letting  Death  pass  freely  over  his 
threshing-floor,  and  bury  the  chaff  quietly  out  of  the  way.  Mural  en- 
thusiasm makes  many  a  mischievous  mistake  in  its  haste  and  blindness, 
and  greatly  needs  the  guidance  of  wiser  thought ;  but  this  tone  of  moral 
scepticism,  which  disparages  the  very  springs  of  generous  labor,  and 
treats  them  as  follies  laughed  at  by  the  cynicism  of  Nature,  is  a  thou- 
sandfold more  desolating;  for  it  carries  poison  to  the  very  roots  of  good. 
It  is  as  the  bursting  out  of  salt-springs  in  the  valley  of  fruits  ;  it  soaks 
through  the  prolific  soil  of  all  the  virtues,  and  turns  the  promise  of 
Eden  into  a  Dead  Sea  shore." 

In  uttering  this  testimony,  arising  from  the  reason  itself,  Dr. 
Martineau  is  afraid  that  he  may  he  regarded  as  being  "in  the 
wrong  camp."  (Preface.)  He  needed  not  to  indulge  any  such  ap- 
prehension. It  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  for  him  to  know 
that  he  was  contending  for  truth.  What  mattered  it  to  him 
who  held  that  truth  besides  himself?  Could  its  sacred  intrinsic 
claims  be  prejudiced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  acknowledged  by  evan- 
gelical Christians  ?  The  fact  is  that  the  camp  is  a  very  spacious 
one,  for  it  includes  Anaxagoras,  Socrates,  and  Cicero,  as  well  as 
Prophets  and  Apostles,  Reformers  and  Puritans.  He  only  did 
battle  for  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  religion.  He  could 
hardly  be  mistaken  for  a  Christian.  The  essential  truths  of 
natural  religion,  it  is  true,  are  absorbed  by  Christianity,  but  it 
is  specifically  something  very  different  from  man's  first  religion. 
It  professes  to  be  a  religion  for  sinners,  and  not  for  holy  beings : 
for  sinners  needing  atonement  and  redeeming  mercy.  Christians 
do  not  suppose  that  Dr.  Martineau  has  compounded  with  their 
principles  by  his  defence  of  truths,  for  which  Pagan  sages  have 
contended;  but  they  are  not  disposed  to  disparage  his  argument 
because  it  is  not  distinctively  Christian.  They  are  not  ashamed 
to  fight  side  by  side  with  him  for  the  very  foundations  of  religion. 
Would  God  that  one  so  gifted  as  he  could  see  eye  to  eye  with 
them  !     He  would  not  be  ashamed  to  go  forth  with  them  without 
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the  camp  of  natural  reason,  and  to  bear  with  them  their  own  and 
their  Master's  reproach. 

In  the  second  place,  notwithstanding  the  facility  with  which 
the  truths  of  natural  religion  can  be  employed  as  resistless  wea- 
pons in  the  conflict  with  an  Atheistic  Materialism,  as  evinced  in 
this  book,  we  have  been  also  impressed  with  the  fact  which  the 
author  himself  unveils,  that  his  system  furnishes  him  no 
assured  confidence  and  abiding  peace.  He  is  agitated  by  fears 
for  the  future,  growing  out  of  the  development  of  materialising 
tendencies.  He  talks  of  the  possibility  of  the  thinkers  of  his 
school  having  to  disband,  and  paints  the  pathetic  picture  of  a 
despairing  religion  waging  a  losing  warfare  with  the  hordes  .of 
atheistic  influences  swarming  around  her  and  pulling  her  down. 
We  admire  the  courage  which  leads  him  to  say  that  even  in  the 
face  of  this  dark  and  stormy  prospect,  he  will  yet  pledge  his 
loyalty  to  ideal  truth  and  exclaim,  "I  will  follow  thee  whitherso- 
ever thou  goest."  But,  alas  !  Dr.  Martineau,  whither  will 
Natural  Religion  go  ?  She  aflSrms,  te  judice,  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  a  just  God,  begun  but  not  completed  here.  You  are  a 
sinner,  and  with  that  principle  as  her  baton  of  office,  she  must 
lead  you  to  a  judgment  bar;  and  then — whither?  There  i»  a 
spot  to  which  her  thunders  warn  the  guilty  to  repair — the  only 
spot  in  the  universe  where  a  just  and  holy  God  will  meet  the 
despairing  child  of  sin  and  grief,  and  lift  him  with  merciful  arms 
to  the  bosom  of  forgiving  love.  It  is  the  spot  which  was  moist- 
ened with  atoning  blood.  And  he  who  has  once  felt  the  witness 
in  his  own  breast  of  reconciliation  with  God  through  Jesus 
Christ,  can  never  again  talk  of  quitting  the  field  of  conflict  with 
error,  or  of  despairing  in  the  presence  of  his  foes.  Let  science, 
falsely  so-called,  shake  the  earth  and  hurl  the  mountains  into  the 
foaming  sea,  his  faith  stands  firm.  Notwithstanding  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau's  flings  at  orthodox  Christianity,  he  has  disclosed  in  this 
address  gifts  which  challenge  our  admiration,  and  uttered  senti- 
ments which  evoke  our  deepest  sympathy  ;  and  we  take  our  leave 
of  him  with  the  prayer  that  God  may  reveal  in  him  His  Son, 
and  that  he  may  know  the  calm  and  delightful  rest  of  spirit 
which  springs  from  trust  in  his  atoning  blood  ! 
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Cartoons.      By    Margaret   J.    Preston.      Boston :    Roberts 
Brothers.     1875. 

The  modest  title  of  this  little  volume  of  poems  is  not  fitted  to 
excite  great  expectations,  and  hence  the  appreciative  reader  is 
agreeably  disappointed  to  find  so  much  intellectual  vigor,  depth 
of  feeling;  and  exquisite  beauty,  condensed  in  these  unpretend- 
ing "Sketches."  Where,  in  ignorance  of  the  gifted  writer,  we 
might  look  for  old  images  remodelled  in  crayon  or  water  colors, 
we  find  a  genuine  artist  delighting  us  with  original  designs 
painted  in  oil — fresh  thoughts  beautifully  enamelled.  Indeed, 
the  dignity  of  her  theme,  the  loftiness  of  her  diction,  with  its 
bold,  clear  cut  chiselling,  often   reminds  us  of  the  sculptor's  art. 

The  outlines  are  so  skilfully  drawn  that  a  few  masterly  touches 
surprise  the  imagination  with  a  complete  picture.  The  poet 
seizes  upon  a  single  suggestive  incident  in  the  eventful  "life  of 
the  old  masters,"  or  some  ancient  legend;  detects,  with  "the 
vision  and  faculty  divine,"  the  hidden  element  of  beauty  or 
sublimity.  With  magnetic  sympathy  the  imagination  catches 
the  inspiration,  and  with  creative  energy  supplies  the  stage  the 
scenery  and  the  costume  for  these  ethereal  spirits  evoked  from 
the  hoary  past.  When  the  poem  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue, it  sometimes  exhibits  a  dramatic  skill  and  power  that 
would  compare  favorably  with  the  writings  of  Miss  Mitford  or 
Joanna  Baillie.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  this  order  of 
poetry  and  a  metrical  array  of  words,  arranged  with  mechanical 
ingenuity  to  please  the  ear,  or  a  pyrotechnic  display  of  brilliant 
metaphors  to  captivate  the  fancy. 

Mrs.  Preston  writes  with  a  masculine  vigor,  scholarly  finish,  and 
disciplined  taste,  that  lays  a  tax  upon  the  intellect  and  culture  of 
the  reader ;  but  everywhere  and  always  we  feel  the  beating  of  the 
heart,  the  throbbing  of  the  pulse,  the  "divine  aflSatus"  of  the 
poet.  We  quote  the  following  from  the  "Life  of  the  Old  Mas- 
ters," as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  aflfluence  of  her  imagination,  com- 
bined with  elegance  and  energy  of  expression.  It  is  taken  from 
the  dialogue  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Raffaelle  himself  need  not 
be  ashamed  of  the  noble  defence  of  the  Great  Master  which  the 
poet  puts  in  his  mouth  : 
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'Raffaelle. 


i,:.  -.it[  I-. 


Peace !  It  hurts 
That  you  should  wrong  him  so  !     Think  how  remote 
His  isolate  world  from  ours.     Companionless — 
Ilenouncinn;  even  his  self-humanity — 
He  dwells  apart  on  Art's  Olympian  top, 
In  brotherhood  with  gods,  curtained  about 
With  tragic  mists  that  blot  our  common  ways 
Out  of  his  knowledge.     And  when  he  descends, 
'Tis  as  the  gossips  chatter  of  his  work 
On  this  grand  ceiling — how  through  lengthened  gaze 
Upward  the  power  of  earthward  glance  was  lost : 
And  therefore  (blame  him  not)  he  overlooks 
Us  lesser  mortals  who  but  haunt  the  slope. 

GlULIO.  "'■''. 

''Lesstr^  i'  faith  !  Good  Master  !     I  lose  patience! 

Kaffaelle. 

Content  you,  we'll  say  happier^  then.     We,  rich 

In  miracle  of  sunset  and  of  dawn — 

In  wonderments  of  blue,  ethereal  air — 

In  yellowing  cornfields  and  sheep-dotted  dells. 

And  interspaces  flaked  with  flooding  light, 

And  all  the  maddening  sweetnesses  his  eyes —  ' 

Poor,  blinded  eyes  ! — had  never  vision  for  ! 

We,  over-rich  through  maiden's  solacings. 

And  childhood's  mirth,  and  wonted  fellowships, 

And  the  keen  joyance  of  this  summer  land  : 

0  happier  thus  a  thousandfold  than  he — 

He,  midst  his  chilling  clouds  upraised  too  high 

For  human  needs — too  high  to  be  aught  else 

Than  numbed  and  frost-pinched,  and  so  doomed  to  miss 

The  fervid  meltings  of  a  foolish  love 

Trickling  about  his  heart !     I,  overblest 

Through  its  suflficingness — I,  garmented 

So  silently  in  Art's  delightsomeness, 

So  warmed  by  the  felicities  of  life — 

1  needs  must  nurse  a  grievous  ache  to  think 
On  Michael's  cold,  white,  statued  loneliness." 

Omitting  much  that  follows  in  the  same  elevated  strain,  let  us 
hear  Giulio's  beautiful  tribute  to  Raffaelle,  with  which  the  dia- 
logue closes  : 

"And  let  him  teach  disdain 
Of  life's  soft  graciousness  ?     Why,  he  would  make 
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Us  infidels  to  love  and  all  sweet  passions  ! 
Save  that  kind  heaven  has  set  our  Raffaelle  here 
A  crowning  antidote  to  prove  that  not 

> 

Colossal  Force  nor  Form  can  rule  the  realm 
Of  Art  or  Nature  with  such  sovran  power 
As  a  fair  woman's  face.     And  so  the  smile 
You've  left  on  Mary-Mother's  lips,  though  touched 
With  trouble  of  tears,  will  keep  within  men's  souls 
The  pur^r  worship ;  so  the  shine  above 
Your  Holy  Child  will  seem  a  miracle 
Wherewith  to  seal  the  world's  true  faith  forever  !" 

With  all  her  lyric  fire  and  manly  energy,  our  poet  often 
exhibits  a  subtle  imagination  and  great  delicacy  of  feeling.  The 
following  are  examples  : 

"The  sunbeam's  finger  pointing  hushingly 
Along  the  frescoed  wall." 

"Reverenced,  whose  crystal  sheen  was  never  blurred 
By  faintest  film  of  over-breathing  doubt." 

"And  lifting  mine  eyes  to  thine  alway, 

As  artist-wise  thou  hadst  willed,  there  grew, 

Unconscious  as  grow  the  buds  of  May, 
A  blossoming  love  betwixt  us  two, 

Unwatered  by  a  spoken  word." 

The  "Cartoons  from  the  Life  of  To-Day"  are  characterised  by 
the  same  boldness  of  imagination,  of  intensity  of  feeling,  and 
scholarly  diction.  These  minor  pieces  were  doubtless  intended 
to  be  more  adapted  to  the  popular  ear,  though  Mrs.  Preston  never 
caters  to  popular  taste.  But  is  not  the  style  generally  too  elabor- 
ate for  any  but  a  cultivated  taste  ?  One  might  be  inclined  to 
ask,  in  the  strong  language  addressed '"Jti  if  Ae  AS^i^^2we"  to  Angelo: 

"What  is  all  life  to  him — its  men,  its  women, 
The  tumult  and  the  processes  of  its  loves, 
Its  hates,  its  strifes — what  but  a  quarry  whence 
To  hew  and  shape  his  wrestling  thoughts  ? 

who  ever  dreams  to  find 

A  nesting  here  for  dove-eyed  charities?" 

The  answer  you  will  find  in  such  poems  as  "Agnes"  and  the 
"Little  Watcher,"  so  full  of  tender  pathos  and  plaintive  sweet- 
ness : 
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^*Ah,  can  we  live  and  bear  to  miss         ♦, 

Out  of  our  lives  this  life  so  rare? 
Tender,  so  tender!  an  angel's  kiss 

Hallowed  it  daily,  unaware  : 
Oracious  as  sunshine,  sweet  as  dew 

Shut  in  a  lily's  golden  core  ; 
Fragrant  with  goodness  through  and  through  ; 
Pure  as  the  spikenard  Mary  bore  ; 
Holy  as  twilight,  soft  as  dawn — 
Agnes  has  gone  !" 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  again  in  the  "nestings  for  dove- 
eyed  charities,"  which  our  poet  builds  amid  the  grandest  arch- 
itecture of  her  thoughts.  Every  poem  has  a  moral  purpose, 
images  of  beauty  and  loveliness,  a  lesson  of  virtue  and  truth. 
"Woman's  Art;"  "The  Reapers  of  Landisfarne ;"  "The  Legend 
of  the  Woodpecker ;"  "The  Count's  Sowing;"  "The  Royallest 
Gift,"  etc.,  etc.,  elevate  the  soul  and  inspire  it  with  pure  and 
lofty  emotions  and  purposes. 

Where  a  writer  possesses  so  much  independence  of  mind  and 
individuality  of  character,  combined  with  learning  and  culture 
of  a  high  order,  we  may  naturally  expect  to  .see  her  personality 
strongly  impressed  upon  her  writings.  Her  poetry  will  partake 
largely  of  the  subjective  element.  The  occurrence  of  unusual 
language,  the  stately  procession  of  her  numbers,  the  picturesque 
imagery,  should  not  be  construed  into  pedantry  and  bombast. 
Mrs.  Preston  has  been  suspected  of  imitating  Mrs.  Browning. 
It  would  be  paying  a  high  compliment  to  her  genius  to  say  th/it 
her  poems  strongly  remind  us  of  "the  greatest  female  poet  that 
England  has  ever  produced;"  not  in  the  infelicity  and  obscurity 
of  style,  but  in  the  grandeur  of  imagination,  the  intensity  of 
feeling  and  passion,  the  deep  and  tender  sympathy  with  human- 
ity. We  cannot  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these  poems  without 
rejoicing  that  Mrs.  Preston  has  not  yielded  to  the  apprehensions 
which  disturbed  her  muse  in  the  introductory  poem,  "The  Good 
of  it,"  and  that  she  has  not  heeded  the  voice  of  the  tempter  : 

"So,  keep  thy  song  unwritten  ;  spare 
To  spill  thy  music  on  the  air  : 
Let  go  the  stainless  canvass  b.are." 
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We  could  not  afford  to  "spill"  such  music  as  this,  or  "let  go 
the  canvass  "jwhich  transfigures  so  much  of  the  True,  the  Beau- 
tiful, and  the  Good.  The  purpose  of  the  poet  will  doubtless 
be  realised  a  thousandfold — "to  sdothe  one  aching  heart ;  to  feed 
a  starving  soul ;  to  brighten  some  spirit's  dull  decline."  Be- 
yond mere  personal  benefits,  we  feel  that  Mrs.  Preston  has  con- 
ferred a  national  blessing  and  reflected  honor  upon  Southern 
literature.  If  "a  nation  lives  only  through  its  literature,  and 
only  its  mental  life  is  immortal,"  then  those  whom  God  has  gifted 
with  genius  and  talent  are  the  divinely  constituted  guardians  of 
a  nation's  life,  and  they  should  feel  their  sacred  obligations  to 
embalm  in  poetry,  art,  and  literature,  all  that  is  valuable  and 
precious  in  their  history,  laws,  customs,  and  scenery  of  their  na- 
tive land.  The  South  furnishes  abundant  materials  for  poetry. 
Much  that  has  hitherto  been  peculiar  and  characteristic  in  her 
social  life  and  history  is  rapidly  passing  away.  Now  is  the  time 
to  catch  the  fleeting  images  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  and  em- 
body them  in  immortal  form  and  expression.  We  trust  that  Mrs. 
Preston  may  live  to  favor  us  with  another  volume  of  poems,  en- 
titled "Cartoons  from  the  Life  of  the  South." 

Memoir  of  Norman  Macleod,  D.  2).,  Miymter  of  Barony 
Parish,  Glasgow — one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chaplains,  etc.,  etc. 
By  his  Brother,  Rev.  Donald  Macleod,  B.  A. — one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Chaplains,  Editor  of  Good  Words,  etc.  Two 
Volumes  8vo.,  pp.  362,  432.  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1876. 


This  Memoir  is  in  two  thick  octavo  volumes,  of  firm  paper, 
large  print,  and  wide  margins,  and  encased  in  rather  better  mus- 
lin binding  than  sometimes  encloses  as  good  and  better  books.  We 
have  some  exceedingly  good  matter,  some  not  so  very  excellent, 
and  some  which  the  compiler  would  have  done  better  to  have  left 
in  the  mass  of  notes  and  reimm  indigestarum  which  accumulate  in 
every  minister's  study  in  the  course  of  thirty -five  years.  We 
admire  the  method  of  the  biographer — -the  first  and  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  which  appeared  long  years  ago,  "Sidney's  Life 
of  Miss    Hannah  More" — by  which  the  life   of  the  subject  is 
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very  much  Avhat  he  has  written  himself,  and  about  himself,  his 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  A  dead  man  cannot  be  an  egotist, 
'dndmalgre  the  many  autobiographies  and  journals  "not  designed 
for  publication"  which  have  appeared,  filled  with  disgusting  self- 
conceit,  Phariseeism,  and  religious  twaddle  or  unmeaning  senti- 
ment, with  interjectory  and  exclamatory  words  and  sentences 
enough  to  exhaust  an  ordinary  printer's  supply  of  notes  of  ex- 
clamation, it  is  still  true  that  a  man's  biography,  written,  un- 
consciously of  course,  by  himself,  and  the  ncompiled  by  another, 
is  the  best  style  of  such  composition.  That  an  affectionate 
brother,  by  reason  of  his  intimate  relations,  will  make  a  good 
compiler,  is,  prima  facie,  to  be  accepted ;  that  he  succeeds,  can 
only  be  ascertained  when  his  work  shall  have  been  completed. 
Mr.  Macleod  has  thrown  together,  with  proper  connecting  links, 
an  exceedingly  charming  series  of  pen  sketches,  graphically  de- 
lineating the  life  and  work  of  a  busy  man,  for  a  period  of  sixty 
years.  His  birth,  family,  lineage,  early  rearing,  home  life  as  a 
child,  student's  life  at  home,  in  school,  in  college,  in  Divinity 
Hall  and  a  foreign  University,  entrance  on  pastoral  life,  in  the 
parish  of  the  Established  Church,  Loudoun,  Ayrshire,  transfer, 
after  five  years,  with  a  sore  heart,  to  Dalkeith,  where  he  remained 
till  1859,  (making  a  tour  in  North  America  and  one  in  Prussia 
and  Silesia,)  and  then  final  settlement  in  the  Barony  church, 
Glasgow,  where  he  remained  till  death — including  in  this  period 
a  visit  to  India,  to  look  after  the  Scotch  Church  missions — may 
be  accepted  as  the  outline  of  the  outward  life  of  this  busy  minis- 
ter. The  picture  is  a  pleasing  one,  indeed,  in  many  respects, 
encouraging  and  edifying.  Dr.  Macleod  was  naturally  genial, 
large-hearted,  honest,  courageous,  full  of  vivacity  and  rich  humor. 
But  his  humor  was  not  mischievous,  and  involved  no  inconsistencies 
as  a  Christian  man  or  minister.  True,  his  biographer  has  rather 
exceeded  the  requisition  on  a  faithful  chronicler,  in  marring  the 
beauty  of  his  pages  with  a  great  abundance  of  amusing  carica- 
tured pen-lined  sketches  of  persons,  faces,  etc.,  grotesque  and 
outre,  and  well  enough  in  the  letters  where  they  were  drawn,  but 
unbecoming  a  grave  volume.  The  fac  simile  letter  fronting  the 
title  page  of  Volume  II.,  was  enough  as  a  specimen. 
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His  labors  in  each  of  his  charges  were  abundant  and  abun- 
dantly successful.  This  was  specially  true  in  his  last  and  longest 
charge,  in  the  Barony  church.  Our  younger  ministers  would 
find  great  instruction  in  studying,  and  great  benefit  in  imitating, 
his  method  of  work,  and  leading  others  to  work.  Blessed  with  a 
physique  of  remarkable  strength  as  well  as  elegance,  he  was  en- 
abled to  accomplish  most  Herculean  labor,  and  perhaps  fell  a 
victim,  at  last,  to  his  enthusiastic  service  in  his  work  in  India, 
and  his  journey  overland  to  his  home. 

Of  his  participation  in  the  great  Disruption  in  1843,  and  the 
excellent,  pious  temper  he  displayed  through  it  all ;  his  bold  ad- 
vocacy of  what  he  believed  right,  and  his  courageous  efforts  to 
repair  the  evils  of  the  Disruption  to  the  Establishment,  we  should 
like  to  speak.  It  would  also,  we  believe,  be  but  a  proper  tribute 
to  truth  and  justice  to  give  a  right  view  of  his  position  in  the 
celebrated  Sabbath  controversy.  His  speech,  poorly  and  very 
defectively  reported,  gave  a  wrong  aspect  of  his  principles,  by 
reason  of  which  he  was  exposed  to  much  misrepresentation  and 
obloquy.  But  when  he  had  found  time  for  a  full  exposition  of 
his  views,  all  this  seemed  to  die  away.  He  did  not,  indeed,  re- 
tract anything,  but  successfully  righted  himself  as  a  true  advo- 
cate for  a  spiritual  keeping  of  the  Lord's  day.  We  think  his 
exclusion,  in  effect,  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  from  its  funda- 
mental position,  was  a  great  error.  But  he  designed  to  place  the 
obligation  of  the  Sabbath  on  a  ground  where  it  would  not  be 
successfully  impugned  as  a  Jewish  institution.  His  own  exam- 
ple and  the  vein  of  genuine  piety  which  pervades  his  journal, 
his  letters  and  published  writings,  and  the  abundant  success 
which  crowned  his  pastoral  work,  constitute  the  best  evidences 
of  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions  and  purity  of  his  piety. 

It  would  also  be  not  out  of  place  to  account  for  his  seeming 
Broad  Church  tendencies.  He  was  an  earnest,  decided  Calvin- 
ist.  But  whether  in  the  apartments  of  the  Queen  and  her 
family,  or  the  cottages  of  the  meanest  peasants,  it  was  his  delight 
to  expatiate  on  the  words  and  work  of  Christ.  It  does  seem  to 
us  that  his  Calvinism  was  the  Calvinism  of  the  cross;  and  if 
love  for  Christ  led   him  to  an  excess  of  charity  and  too  great 
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tolerance  of  other  faiths,  in  the  usual  course  of  his  ministry,  it 
was  not  that  he  loved  his  Church  less,  but  Christ  Jesus  more. 

It  is  with  unaffected  pain  we  call  attention  to  his  words  on  p. 
180,  Vol.  II.  Would,  for  his  sake,  and  ihat  of  all  who  admire 
him,  that  his  compiler  had  used  better  discretion  than  to  print 
from  his  journal :  "Heard  of  Lincoln's  death.  It  will,  under 
God,  be  a  blessing  to  the  North,  and  be  the  ending  of  the  cursed 
South.  .  .  .  This  sympathy  with  the  South  is  an  inscrutable 
mystery  to  me.  ...  1  have  never  swerved  in  my  sympathy  with 
the  North.  I  believe  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  we  shall  hardly 
believe  that  Britain's  sympathy  was  with  the  South.  Oh  my 
country !  oh  Christian  Churches  !  Repent  in  dust  and  ashes !" 
How  could  this  large-hearted,  charitable  man,  utter  such  lan- 
guage ?  How  traduce  and  slander  a  whole  people  without  any 
proper  knowledge  of  them  ?  The  explanation  is  in  the  normal 
effect  of  the  Abolition  creed.  It  is  an  infidel,  Bible-despising 
Phariseeism,  and  the  very  essence  of  malignity  is  the  temper  it 
engenders.  A  Scotch  minister  sent  to  represent  the  Scotch 
Church,  so  full  of  Abolition  temper  that  he  could  not  even  ex- 
tend his  visit  far  enough  to  see  the  South  for  himself,  remarked 
to  a  Christian  minister  at  a  dining  party,  ''What  wretched  whiskey 
they  have  at  your  railroad  station."  He  could  disgrace  himself 
with  tippling,  but  could  not  recognise  a  slaveholder  as  a  Christian 
brother!  Gladly  would  we  know  that  Dr.  Macleod  lived  to  re- 
pent of  his  harsh,  uncharitable  language.  Of  all  such  we  can 
onlypray,  "Father,  forgive  them;  they  know  not  what  they"  say. 

This  is  the  spirit  which  now  rules  this  land,  and  with  its  ma- 
lignant intolerance  would  see  the  South  in  ashes  and  blood  to 
gratify  its  intense  hatred  of  a  people  who  have  never  done  those 
who  exercise  this  temper  any  greater  harm  than  contribute  to 
their  overgrown  wealth,  and  a  pride  "which  goeth  before  a  fall." 
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History  of  the  Reformation  in  Eiwope  in  the  time  of  Calvin. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Merle  d'Aubigne,  D.  D.  Translated 
by  W.  L.  R.  Gates.  Vol.  VII.  Geneva,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Hungary,  Poland,  Bohemia,  the  Netherlands.  New 
York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  530  Broad^vay.  1877. 
Pp.576,  12mo. 

In  our  notice,  one  year  ago,  of  the  6th  Volume  of  this  work, 
we  stated  that  two  other  volumes'  were  to  follow  that  one,  and 
we  spoke  of  two  editors  as  engaged  in  verifying  quotations,  and 
in  like  other  ways  preparing  the  author's  manuscripts  for  the 
press.  One  of  these  was  M.  Adolphe  Duchemin,  (whom  the 
printer  called  Duchenun,)  a  pastor  at  Lyons,  and  the  son-in-law 
of  D'Aubign^  ;  the  other  was  a  Professor  Binder,  of  the  Theolo- 
gical College  of  Geneva. 

It  appears  that  this  present  volume  has  had  for  its  sole  editor  the 
pastor  Duchemin,  who  pleads  the  pressure  of  his  official  work  in 
excuse  for  the  delay  of  a  whole  year  in  the  appearance  of  this 
volume.  He  informs  the  reader  that  one  more  and  the  conclud- 
ing volume  may  be  expected  immediately. 

This  seventh  Volume  consists  of  three  Books  :  one  relating  to 
Calvin  at  Geneva;  a  second  to  the  Reformation  amongst  the 
Scandinavian  nations,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway ;  and  a 
third  to  its  progress  in  Hungary,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  the 
Netherlands.  The  last  two  are  full  of  interest,  but  it  is  to  the 
first  we  turn  with  especial  eagerness.  It  contains  six  chapters, 
which  treat  of  Calvin's  recall  to  Geneva ;  Calvin  at  Ratisbon  ; 
Calvin's  return  to  Geneva  ;  The  Ecclesiastical  Ordinances  ;  Cal- 
vin's Preaching;  and  Calvin's  activity. 

In  the  first  three  we  have  found  little  that  is  new.  The  fourth 
chapter  gives  a  minute  and  very  valuable  account  of  Calvin's 
share  in  the  establishment  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Ordinances  of 
Geneva.  He  was  one  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Council 
to  prepare  such  a  scheme,  and  had  the  help  of  Viret  in  it,  and 
six  laymen  were  associated  with  him.  Their  task  was  completed 
in  fourteen  days,  and  the  work  submitted  to  the  Little  Council. 
They  Avorked  on  it  nearly  three  weeks,  accepting  many  things, 
but  rejecting  others.     Then  Calvin  and  his  commission  was  con- 
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suited  again,  and  yielded  some  non-essential  points.  In  about 
another  fortnight  it  is  submitted  by  the  Little  Council  to  th© 
Council  of  the  Two  Hundred,  who  adopted  it  after  one  or  two 
unimportant  amendments.  Then  it  was  read  to  the  General 
Council,  and  passed  by  a  very  large  majority. 

And  yet  some  of  the  people,  some  of  the  leading  citizens,  and 
some  of  the  ministers,  were  secretly  opposed  to  the  whole  plan. 
But  Calvin,  from  first  to  last,  exhibited  the  most  wondrous  pa- 
tience, gentleness,  and  moderation,  and  so  he  gradually  overcame 
all  difficulties. 

The  model  on  which  Calvin  sought  to  frame  this  Church  Gov- 
ernment at  Geneva,  was  that  of  the  apqstolic  Church.  The  word 
of  God  was  the  rule  in  everything.  And  yet  he  did  not  get 
everything  arranged  according  to  the  word.  For  example,  the 
ruling  elders  were  elected,  not  by  the  Church,  but  the  Little 
Council,  a  political  body;  and  these  ruling  elders  were  substan- 
tially magistrates.  Still  they  were  spiritual  functionaries  as  well, 
and  met  as  a  consistory  every  Thursday  morning,  to  carry  out 
Church  oversight  and  discipline.  They  protected  women  against 
the  bad  treatment  of  their  husbands,  and  took  note  of  the  duties 
done  by  parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants,  brought  up 
before  them  such  matters  as  extravagance  in  dress,  licentious 
or  irreligious  songs,  usury,  frequenting  of  taverns  and  gaming 
houses,  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and  other  like  oifences.  They 
were  zealous  against  all  monopolies  and  all  forestallers  of  food. 
In  truth,  the  ordinances  were  quite  severe,  and  men  and  women 
were  summoned  on  grounds  which  would  now  be  thought  very 
trivial.  But  as  the  Syndic  Auguste  Cramer,  a  magistrate  of  our 
own  times,  has  well  said,  "Without  this  transformation  of  morals, 
the  Reformation  at  Geneva  would  have  been  nothing  more  than 
a  change  in  the  forms  of  worship."  And  then  the  consistory 
had  nothing  to  do,  or  only  indirectly,  with  political  affairs.  Nor 
was  the  presidency  of  the  consistory  vested  in  Calvin,  but  in  one 
of  the  syndics,  although  he  was  really  the  soul  of  it.  He  was 
indeed  called  to  introduce  order  in  the  midst  of  great  confusion  ; 
and  he  had  the  moderation,  and  yet  the  firmness,  to  accomplish 
that  mission.     If  it   be  said  he   was  a  theocrat  at  Geneva,  our 
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author  well  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that  at  Geneva  the  State 
ruled  the  Church,  regulating  the  hour  and  the  number  of  the 
sermons,  and  allowing  no  minister  to  be  absent  for  a  few  days, 
or  to  publish  any  book,  without  their  leave.  At  the  same  time, 
much  depended  on  the  relations,  for  the  time  being,  in  which 
Calvin  stood  to  the  Council.  If  they  were  not  on  good  terms 
with  him,  they  would  rigorously  impose  their  authority.  Thus 
it  happened,  that  in  the  affair  of  Servetus,  Calvin  could  not,  in 
spite  of  reiterated  demands,  induce  the  magistrate  to  soften  the 
punishment  of  the  unhappy  Spaniard.  But  when  his  relations 
to  the  Council  were  agreeable,  he  had  undoubtedly  a  powerful 
influence. 

Our  author  exposes  the  error  of  those  who  imagine  that  Cal- 
vin's doctrines  were  of  extreme  and  intolerant  character,  while 
in  fact  they  were  marked  by  eminent  moderation.  lie  stood  be- 
tween various  extremes. 

We  can  only  add,  that  the  chapters  which  set  forth  Calvin  as 
a  preacher^  and  Calvin's  activity,  are  such  as  will  well  repay  the 
reader's  attention. 

The  Development  Hypothesis.  By  James  McOosh,  D.  D., 
LL.D.  l2mo.,  pp.  104.  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  New 
York.     1876. 


This  work  is  a  collection  of  several  of  Dr.  McCosh's  fugitive 
pieces  upon  the  Evolution  Hypothesis,  viz.:  An  introductory 
essay  furnished  to  "Wood's  Bible  Animals  ;'  a  lecture  of  1873, 
before  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  New  York  ;  and  some  news- 
paper articles  evoked  by  Professor  Huxley's  visit  to  New  York. 

The  author  is  a  Presbyterian  minister,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
and  president  of  a  Christian  College.  We  therefore  regret  the 
impression  which  his  work  will  make,  as  of  a  defeat  and  retreat 
of  the  friends  of  the  Bible  before  this  audacious,  infidel  theory. 
Indeed,  by  many  he  will  be  regarded  as  having  virtually  pro- 
posed to  sell  out  "the  stock  and  good  will"  of  the  old  Christian 
doctrine  to  Darwin  &  Co.  It  is  necessary  that  the  friends  of 
truth,  who  do  not  mean  to  be  sold  out  to  its  enemies,  shall  record 
their  demurrer.     This  we  now  do  ;  and  this  is  really  all  the  notice 
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that  this  mischievous  work  deserves.  It  is  remored  that  the 
author  and  his  neighbor,  the  veteran  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Princeton  Seminary,  have  had  words  about  this  defection  of  the 
former,  more  emphatic  than  conciliatory. 

But  Dr.  Hodge  is  now  an  old  man ;  and  the  author,  who  seems 
to  desire  the  credit  of  wearing  "a  young  head  on  old  shoulders," 
is  inclined  to  account  for  the  former's  obdurate  attachment  to  the 
Bible  doctrine  of  a  creation,  by  the  theory  now  current,  as  it 
seems,  with  "Young  America,"  that  the  minds  of  the  old  men 
have  gotten  too  much  crusted  with  prejudice  to  let  in  the  light. 
So,  we  are  told,  no  man  over  forty  years  of  age  would  adopt  Dr. 
Harvey's  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  until  a  new 
generation  of  physicians  arose.  So,  we  are  informed,  (p.  75)  all 
the  young  "scientists"  now  go  with  Darwin,  including  all  of 
Agassiz's  pupils,  and  even  his  own  son  !  in  spite  of  Agassiz's 
pronounced  opposition.  Those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member our  Bibles,  are  reminded  of  another  instance  of  develop- 
ment backwards.  The  wise  Solomon  had  a  son  named  Rehoboam. 
And  we  are  still  a  little  comforted  by  the  Bible  doctrine,  that 
age  usually  increases  wisdom. 

Dr.  McCosh  finds  the  young  men  so  fascinated  with  the  Evolu- 
tion theory,  that  he  is  afraid,  if  we  tell  them  it  is  inconsistent 
with  Bible  truth,  (p.  74,)  we  shall  drive  them  off  into  infidelity. 
But  we  submit,  that  a  creed  which  thus  interprets  a  pretended 
Bible  is  no  better  than  infidelity.  It  is  of  little  use  to  pre- 
serve the  ark  after  the  Shekinah  of  divinity  is  lost  from  it.  But 
this  emasculated  respect  for  the  Bible,  which  is  left  after  Evolu- 
tionism is  established.  Dr.  McCosh  proposes  to  retain  by  the  fol- 
lowing device:  He  proposes  to  admit  the  Evolution  hypothesis  as 
to  the  origin  of  species,  but  yet  to  assert  the  providential  agency 
of  God  (after  surrendering  his  creative  agency)  in  the  sustenta- 
tion  and  direction  of  the  laws  of  second  causes  by  which  evolu- 
tion works.  In  this  providential  operation,  he  hopes  to  find  the 
evidence  of  final  cause,  which  will  prove  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  his  "young"  scientists  will  find 
his  device  flimsy  in  this  respect:  that  when  God's  creative  work 
is  once  given  up,  we  have  no  proof  left  that  he  exists.     We  must 
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first  prove  that  there  is  a  Gf-od,  before  we  can  advance  to  the  doc- 
trine of  his  providence.  And  he  who  has  learned  to  account  for 
all  the  seeming  final  causes  of  creation,  by  the  blind  forces  of 
"heredity"  and  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  will  be  very  sure  to  think 
he  finds,  in  the  same  blind  causes,  a  sufficieiit  solution  of  the 
lesser  appearances  of  design  in  providence.  If  we  do  not  know 
God  as  Creator,  we  know  him  not  at  all  by  natural  theology. 

Dr.  McCosh's  teachings  in  this  little  work  are  deplorably  am- 
biguous and  also  contradictory.  The  reader  is  left  in  doubt  how 
much  of  the  false  reasoning  put  by  him  into  the  mouths  of  Evo- 
lutionists, he  accepts.  If  we  understand  him.  he  seems  to  admit 
(p.  74)  that  the  young  scientists  are  justified  in  thinking  the 
Evolution  theory  proved  by  "the  gradation  of  fo.ssils,"  observed 
by  them  in  cabinets.  But  men  of  real  science  no  more  regard 
this  fact,  that  palseontologic  life  presented  many  stages,  from  the 
rudest  to  the  more  complicated  and  perfect  forms,  as  proving 
Evolution,  than  they  believe  that  the  many  gradations  between 
existing  snails  and  mammalia  prove  that  the  existing  species  of 
horses  and  oxen  have  been  evolved  from  the  existing  species  of 
snails.  The  Bible  doctrine  of  a  creation  by  a  wise  sovereign 
Creator,  accounts  for  that  gradation,  in  both  ancient  and  modern 
organisms,  perfectly.  Dr.  McCosh  says,  p.  6:  "The  Scriptures 
teach  a  doctrine  of  evolution."  He  mentions,  as  specimens  of 
it.  the  growth  of  the  animal  from  the  germ,  and  of  the  plant 
from  the  seed.  But  every  scientifiic  man  knows  that  this  is  not 
evolution,  but  generation — wholly  another  matter.  Of  course, 
we  all  understand  that  the  Bible  teaches  us  God  created  the  first 
of  each  organisms  to  reproduce  "after  its  kind."  But  evolution 
teaches  that  the  first  individuals  of  each  species  were  generated 
from  diff'erent  kinds  On  p.  7  he  says :  "All  but  Atheists  ad- 
mit that  matter  has  been  created  by  God."  (Neither  Plato,  nor 
Pythogoras,  nor  Aristotle,  nor  Spinoza,  admitted  any  such  thing  ; 
but  thSy  were  not  Atheists  ;  and  the  apostle  Paul  seemed  to 
think  that  no  Theists  even,  admitted  it,  save  such  as  had  been 
taun;ht  bv  faith.  Heh.  xi.  3  )  But  the  author  then  contradicts 
himself,  p.  4,  by  teaching  that  the  matter  of  every  thing  on 
earth  preexisted  in  some  other  form,    and  by  seeming  to  adopt, 
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p.  36,  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  the  Atheist  La  Place.  On  p. 
13  he  points  out  the  obvious  and  fatal  defect  of  Evolution  :  that 
it  rests  on  no  facts ;  that  no  Darwin  has  ever  seen  a  new  species 
evolved  from  a  different  one.  On  p.  22,  he  retracts  this  sound 
logic,  and  argues  preposterously  that  such  verification  is  needless. 
He  adds  (p.  23) :  "Evolutionists  will  have  established  their  hy- 
pothesis when  they  can  show  that  it  meets  the  observed  facts." 
No.  They  will  have  established  their  hypothesis  only  when  they 
have  shown  that  it  alone  meets  the  observed  facts.  And  this  is 
wholly  another  matter!  When  Huxley  claimed  that  the  dis- 
covery of  some  bones  of  the  '^'Orohippus"  in  America,  an  ani- 
mal nearer  in  the  structure  of  its  skeleton  to  our  horse  than 
quadrupeds  previously  known,  proved  his  evolution  doctrine  as 
thoroughly  as  Newton  proved  the  Copernican  system,  every 
sound  mind  saw  the  extravagance.  Granting  his  facts,  the  ut- 
most they  inferred  was,  that  if  there  is  any  evolution,  the  horse 
may  have  been  evolved  through  the  orohippus.  But  between  this 
"may  be"  and  a  "must  be,"  there  is  a  mighty  chasm.  And  this 
can  only  be  bridged  by  a  verification  of  actual,  observed  facts ; 
such  as  those  facts  of  the  planetary  motions  and  gibbous  phases, 
by  which  Gralileo  and  Newton  demonstrated  the  theory  of  orbitual 
circulations. 

But  enough.     We  conclude  that  this  last  emission  will  add  as 
little  to  the  author's  reputation  as  to  the  cause   of  truth.     Its 

only  significance  is  in  the  mischief  which  his  position  enables  it 
to  effect. 


Presbyterians  and  the  Revolution.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  P.  Breed, 
D.  D.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 
Pp.  205,  12mo. 

We  admit  the  duty  of  patriotism  in  ministers ;  but  all  sinking 
of  preacher  or  pastor  in  the  partisan  or  the  politician  is  surely  to 
be  deprecated.  Nay,  when  a  gospel  minister  merges  innny  de- 
gree his  high  vocation  in  even  the  statesman's  pursuits,  it  is 
surely  just  such  a  coming  down  from  his  great  work  as  Nehemiah 
the  prophet  felt  to  be  unworthy  of  him.  We  hesitate,  therefore, 
to  accord  to  Dr.  John  Witherspoon  the  adulation  this  work  be- 
VOL.  xxvrii.,  NO.  1 — 21. 
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stows.  Nor  can  we  go  into  spasms  of  ecstatic  delight  over  "the 
cause  of  American  liberty,"  and  "the  heroes  of  1776,"  and  the 
"inalienable  rights  of  man,"  which  the  little  book  appears  to  be 
intended  to  glorify.  The  truth  is,  we  set  little  value  on  the 
rights  of  man,  but  a  very  high  value  on  the  rights  of  English- 
men and  Americans.  And  we  have  precisely  one  and  the  same 
standard  by  which  to  measure  our  heroes  of  1776  in  all  these 
States,  and  our  heroes  of  1861-5  in  these  Southern  States,  viz.: 
what  it  was  they  fought  for,  which  we  take  to  have  been  in  both 
cases  alike,  the  sacred  cause  of  constitutional  freedom  and  regu- 
lated liberty.  As  for  "the  cause  of  American  liberty,"  since  all 
true  American  liberty  is  only  British  liberty  a  little  more  de- 
veloped, we  must  understand  this  little  book  as  designed  to  be  a 
"hurrah  for  KmQvicdxi  Independence  ;''  and  we  are  unable  to  see 
wherein  the  independence  of  these  States  could  be  so  gforious  a 
thing  in  1776,  and  yet  so  horrible  a  thing  as  asserted  by  the 
South  in  1861.  In  fact,  we  cannot  reconcile  the  zeal  of  our 
Northern  brethren  in  setting  forth  the  cause  of  American  liberty 
in  1776,  with  their  cold  and  cruel  indiiFerence  to  the  prostrate 
and  oppressed  condition  in  1876  of  one,  and  a  chief  one,  of 
those  very  thirteen  States  which  inaugurated  and  established  the 
glorious  Revolution  now  just  one  century  old  ;  nay,  we  cannot 
comprehend  how,  in  1876,  any  true  patriot  can  boast  of  "Ameri- 
can liberty,"  when  it  is  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
itself  which  alone  is  now  trampling  under  foot  poor  prostrate 
South  Carolina. 

Where,  we  may  well  ask,  is  all  the  love  our  Presbyterian 
brethren  of  the  North  have  been  so  loudly  professing  for  us  in 
all  their  overtures  about  Fraternal  Relations,  that  they  have  no 
word  of  remonstrance  to  utter  in  primary  assemblies  of  the  peo- 
ple against  the  iron  heel  of  military  power  being  employed  by 
the  Government  at  Washington  to  crush  out  our  liberties  ? 

The  little  work  which  is  the  subject  of  this  notice  aims  at  the 
self-laudation  of  Presbyterians.  It  is  a  small  business,  and  the 
book  does  it,  we  must  say,  in  a  small  and  shallow  way.  It  is 
evidently  a  Philadelphia  endeavor  to  make  capital  for  Presby- 
terianism  out  of  the  Centennial.     How  malapropoSy  from   the 
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political  point  of  view,  while  several  of  the  States  of  this  Union 
are  trodden  under  foot,  and  the  whole  fabric  threatens  to  topple 
to  its  fall.  One  short  century,  what  havoc  it  has  wrought  of  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  which  our  fathers  reasonably  cherished! 
We  remember  what  Mr.  Seward  said  a  few  years  before  the  war: 
"The  North  has  assumed  and  will  keep  the  Government ;"  and 
also  what  Senator  Hammond  replied :  *'Very  well ;  we  of  the 
South  turn  the  Government  over  to  you,  the  grandest  political 
fabric  in  the  world ;  and  let  the  world  see  what  you  will  do  with 
it !"  And  what  has  the  North  done,  and  what  is  she  now  doing, 
with  it ! 

And  what  of  this  Philadelphia  effort  at  the  self-laudation  of 
Presbyterians,  from  the  religious  point  of  view  ?  Let  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  Presbyterians  are  the  elect  amongst  God's  elect  on 
the  earth ;  and  then  which  most  becomes  them,  self-glorying,  or 
the  deepest  self-abasement  before  God?  A  people  who,  with 
such  a  doctrine  and  such  a  polity,  have  allowed  both  the  Method- 
ists and  the  Roman  Catholics  to  outstrip  them  ! — a  people  who 
starve  their  ministers  at  home,  and  let  their  Foreign  Missions 
run  them  into  debt !  But  let  us  drop  the  curtain  and  say  no 
more  on  this  point. 

We  have  spoken  of  this  little  book  as  a  very  shallow  exhibi- 
tion of  what  it  undertakes  to  set  forth.  In  proof,  let  any  reader 
examine  Chapter  II.,  which  attempts  to  exhibit  Presbyterianism 
as  a  ''*■  representative  republican  form  of  government.*'  That  is 
a  very  fine  subject,  and  Dr.  Breed  should  have  put  forth  his 
strength  upon  it.  He  should  have  expounded  the  republican 
form  of  government,  so  that  his  readers  might  understand  what 
are  the  principles  that  constitute  it.  He  should  have  set  forth 
the  simplicity  and  majesty,  the  beauty  and  the  power,  which 
characterise  representative  government ;  and  he  should  have 
showed  us  how  Presbyterianism  makes  the  Church  to  be  a  free 
commonwealth,  and  how  the  very  notion  of  representative  gov- 
ernment was  first  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  as  well  of  the  Old 
as  of  the  New  Testament.  He  has  attempted  nothing  of  this 
sort.  His  whole  treatment  of  this  grand  theme  is  to  parade  a 
few  petty  quotations  from   Barnes,   Bancroft,  Hallam,  Horsley, 
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Macaulay,  Isaac  Taylor,  and  Archbishop  Hughes,  whose  com- 
parison of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  to  the  American 
Congress  evidently  tickles  our  author  almost  beyond  his  power  of 
enjoyment.  Then  come  two  very  inadequate  and  incomplete  as 
well  as  brief  statements  of  what  are  the  principles  of  Presby- 
terianism.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a  very  faulty,  and  in- 
deed a  false,  parallel  of  our  Church  government  with  that  of  the 
States,  separately  and  united  ;  and  Dr.  Breed's  happiness  appears 
to  be  complete,  as  he  rapturously  exclaims  :  "It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  our  Church  government  is  in  singular  harmony  with 
the  spirit  and  form  of  government  in  both  the  state  and  nation." 
Alas,  is  this  all  that  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 
could  find  to  say  of  the  divinely  revealed  government  of  the 
Church  by  her  own  chosen  rulers  ! 


Christ  the  Teacher  of  Men.     By  Rev.  A.  W.  Pitzer,  author  of 
"Ecce  Deus  Homo."     Philadelphia:  J.   B.   Lippincott  &  Co. 
.  1877.     Pp.  219,  12mo.,  $1.50. 

"My  object  is  not  controversial,  but  to  state  the  truth  accord- 
ing to  the  written  word,  in  its  positive  and  didactic  form. 

"For  that  truth  I  have  no  apologies  to  make ;  for  anything  not 
therein  revealed,  I  have  no  explanation  to  offer." 

The  above  paragraphs  from  the  author's  brief  preface  have 
been  quoted,  because  they  are  so  characteristic  of  his  treatment 
of  the  subject.  This  book  is  fitted  to  do  a  good  work.  Whilst 
it  will  instruct  the  most  intelligent  divine,  it  will  also  be  com- 
prehended by  the  humblest  believer.  This  is  one  of  its  striking 
excellences;  it  is  simple,  clear,  scriptural,  cogent,  conclusive. 
No  one  familiar  with  his  Bible  need  fear  to  fail  in  comprehending 
and  so  following  out  the  line  of  thought. 

Its  contents  are  embraced  under  eleven  distinct  chapters : 
1.  The  Spirit  of  the  Learner.  2.  The  Prophetical  Oflfice  of 
Christ.  3.  The  Extent  of  Christ's  Teachings.  4.  Christ  the 
Covenant  Prophet.  5.  Christ  Teaching  through  the  Holy 
Ghost.  6.  Christ  Teaching  by  Miracles.  7.  Christ  Teaching 
by  Types.     8.  Personal  Peculiarities  of  Christ  as  Teacher   of 
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Men.     9.  Christ,  the  Revealer  of  God.     10.  The  Credentials  of 
Christ.     11.  The  Temptation  of  Christ. 

It  would  have  afforded  us  pleasure  to  have  given  a  brief  sketch 
of  each  chapter,  and  a  few  quotations  under  each  division  of 
the  subject,  but  both  space  and  time  forbid.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  point  here  and  there.  The  general  principle 
developed  and  illustrated  in  the  first  chapter — "Spirit  of  the 
Learner" — is  announced  in  the  following  proposition:  "The  kind 
and  degree  of  enjoyment  of  every  created  thing  is  conditioned 
upon  its  nature  and  capacity."  P.  10.  .  .  .  "Enjoyment  of 
every  sort  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  external  conditions  as 
upon  internal  capacities."  P.  12.  "To  be  in  sympathy  with 
God  is  necessary  to  hearing  and  receiving  his  words."  "As  the 
instinct  of  the  animal  is  needful  to  understand  the  things  of  the 
animal  world,  as  the  rational  mind  is  needful  to  understand  the 
things  of  the  rational  world,  so  the  spiritual  mind  is  needful  to 
understand  the  things  of  the  spiritual  world."  P.  14.  "The 
best  cure  for  infidelity,  in  all  its  forms  and  phases,  is  the  frequerit 
and  faithful  study  of  the  character,  work,  and  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  "The  very  truthfulness  of  Christ  is  the  reason 
why  men,  in  love  with  lies,  reject  him."  P.  16.  Attentiveness 
and  teachableness — qualities  requisite  in  all  other  learners — are 
unspeakably  more  important  in  him  who  would  learn  the  lesson 
of  Eternal  Life  from  this  great  Teacher  of  men. 

Under  the  head  of  the  "Prophetical  Office  of  Christ" — Chap. 
2 — the  author  administers  much  needed  rebuke  to  fortune-tellers, 
spiritualists,  etc.,  and  to  those  who  countenance  them.  It  is  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  former  to  usurp  the  prophetical  oflSce 
of  Christ ;  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  to  uphold  and  sustain  these 
usurpers.  In  the  one,  it  is  to  assume  the  place  of  God ;  in  the 
other,  it  is  to  render  idolatrous  worship.  In  both  parties  it  is 
daring  impiety.  Admitting  (as  the  author  does)  "that  there  are 
many  well-attested  cases  of  power  exercised  by"  these  impostors, 
and  of  "knowledge  imparted  by  them,"  which  cannot  easily  be 
explained  on  the  ground  of  "grossest  frauds  and  deceptions,"  he 
makes  bold  to  declare  that  they  can  and  should  be  explained  on 
the  theory  "of  Satanic  and  diabolical  agency."     We  say   "he 
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makes  bold  to  declare"  it,  because  it  requires  no  little  courage  for 
any  one  to  avouch,  in  this  age  so  full  of  scepticism  in  the  Church 
^nd  out  of  it,  his  belief  in  Satanic  agency  in  these  matters,  and 
to  intimate  his  belief  in  a  personal  devil.  This  old-fashioned 
Scripture  truth — the  personality  of  the  devil — our  author  be- 
lieves and  teaches.  The  thought  crops  out  continually,  and  is  a 
part  of  the  very  groundwork  of  his  treatment  of  the  subject ; 
wo  have  noted  this  thought  on  pages  25,  34,  103,  173,  197,  199, 
and  203 — thus  it  permeates  the  entire  book.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  revive  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  a 
vivid  conception  of  this  Bible  truth,  it  would  be  well  to  place 
this  book  in  the  hands  of  all  our  youth  of  both  sexes.  Especially 
during  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  festivities  do  we  wish  our 
young  people  could  realise  that  the  devil  may  be  a  guest  in  every 
ball-room  and  a  partner  in  every  set. 

Christ  is  presented  in  this  chapter  as  a  "complete"  Teacher; 
and  under  this  head  Romanists  and  Rationalists  receive  a  share 
of  the  author's  attention.  Christ  "teaches  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty.,'" mih.  "authority,"  and  with  "infallibility."  High  Church 
pretensions  are  briefly  rebuked,  and  the  "inalienable  right  and 
paramount  duty  of  every  human  being  to  hear  the  voice  of  this 
Teacher,"  forcibly  asserted  and  argued. 

In  the  third  chapter,  the  extent  of  Christ's  teachings  is  as- 
serted to  be  the  whole  Bible.  This  is  divided  into  "facts," 
"doctrines,"  and  "duties;"  thus  presenting  us  with  an  exhaust- 
ive classification  of  the  Bible.  In  this  chapter  the  author  dis- 
cusses the  "sins  of  the  saints  in  the  Old  Testament,"  and  "the 
imprecatory  portions  of  the  Scripture."  This  discussion  would 
give  relief  to  many  pious  humble  minds  amongst  our  private 
church  members,  and  would  greatly  aid  our  ministers  in  expound- 
ing the  word  of  God  in  reference  to  these  subjects. 

The  author  not  only  encourages  but  insists  upon  doctrinal 
preaching.  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  profitable  'practical' 
preaching  apart  from  doctrinal  preaching.  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles were  eminently  doctrinal  preachers."  P.  63.  He  distin- 
guishes between  doctrinal  and  polemical  preaching.  P.  61. 
We  are  not  sure,  but   the   impression  made  upon  us  is,  that  the 
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author  intends  to  discourage  polemics  in  the  pulpit.  If  so,  we 
must  demur.  It  is  oftentimes  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossi- 
ble, to  preach  doctrines  without  preaching  polemically.  It  is 
neither  becoming  nor  necessary  to  lose  your  temper  because  you 
are  preaching  a  polemical  discourse.  We  must  contend  earnestly 
for  the  faith,  pull  down  the  strongholds  of  error,  as  well  a«  build 
up  the  walls  of  truth.  Truth  is  often  most  clearly  presented  in 
contrast  with  its  opposing  error.  Christ  was  a  polemic — no  one 
more  so ;  so  was  Paul.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  Epistles,  are  models,  not  only  of  doctrinal  but  also 
of  polemical  discourses.  If  it  become  the  fashion  to  decry  po- 
lemics, then  doctrines  will  not  long  hold  their  place.  We  must 
fight — sometimes  defensively,  again  offensively,  but  always 
courteously.     Be  ye  wise  as  serpents,  harmless  as  doves. 

In  the  fourth  chapter — Christ  the  Covenant  Prophet — there 
is  one  point  (incidental,  it  is  true,)  which  we  wish  to  notice.  The 
author,  in  illustrating  the  "power"  which  ''an  unwavering  be- 
lief that  he  is  called  and  commissioned  of  God"  gives  a  preacher 
over  his  fellow-men,  illustrates  his  position  by  Luther,  White- 
field,  and  Moody.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  first  two,  but  we 
protest  against  ranking  Mr.  Moody  in  the  same  list  with  them. 
To  us  it  seems  incontrovertible  that  there  is  danger  ahead,  when 
"self-appointed"  men  assume  the  functions  of  the  gospel  minis- 
try. This  example  seems  all  the  more  out  of  place  in  this  chap- 
ter, which  teaches  "that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  a  self-aj^pointed 
teacher."  "So,  a  very  proper  question  to  be  asked  concerning 
Jesus  Christ  is.  Does  he  come  from  God  as  an  authorised 
teacher."  Pp.  72  and  73.  Now,  if  this  be  "a  very  proper 
question  concerning  Jesus  Christ,"  is  it  not  a  fortiori  "a  very 
proper  queston  concerning"  all  others?  Here  is  the  exact  diffi- 
culty to  our  mind :  How  can  Mr.  Moody  give  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  this  "very  proper  question,"  ignoring  the  functions  of  the 
Church,  as  he  does,  so  far  forth  at  least  as  his  own  call  is  con- 
cerned ?  How  can  he  have  that  "unwavering  belief  that  he  is 
called  and  commissioned  of  God?"  Three  elements  are  neces- 
sary to  make  out  the  call  and  produce  an  unwavering  belief:  the 
testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  man's  own  soul,  the  tes- 
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timony  of  the  people  of  Christ,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  speaking  through  her  judicatories.  Let  the  Church 
beware!  Obsta  principiis.  (See  article  on  "Lay  Preaching," 
in  this  Review,  April,  1876.) 

This  chapter  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  author's  strict  Calvinism. 
The  covenant  is  "between  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  '.'To 
reveal  the  covenant,  the  God  of  the  covenant  and  the  grace  of  the 
covenant,  is  the  sum  and  the  substance  of  his  prophetical  in- 
structions." P.  76.  "Christ,  as  Prophet  of  the  covenant,  comes 
to  unfold  the  divine  plan  eternally  formed.  Apart  from  that 
covenant  there  is  no  salvation,  and  therefore  no  Prophet  to  reveal 
any  will  of  God  unto  any  human  salvation."  P.  77.  "If  called 
upon  for  the  proof  of  any  such  covenant,  the  answer  is  obvious : 
the  whole  Bible  is  filled  with  this  doctrine.  Christ  is  everywhere 
set  forth  as  the  Mediator  of  this  covenant,  as  the  executor  of 
its  provisions.  The  crowning  ordinance  of  the  kingdom,  gathered 
by  him  through  the  truth,  is.  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my 
blood.  Priest  of  the  covenant,  he  seals  it  with  his  own  precious 
blood;  King  of  the  covenant,  he  receives  his  Bride,  the  Church, 
as  a  covenant  gift  from  his  heavenly  Father ;  Prophet  of  the 
covenant,  he  reveals  its  truth  to  the  salvation  of  his  elect  people. 
Outside  of  this  covenant  he  is  neither  Priest,  nor  King,  nor 
Prophet ;  and  apart  from  this,  he  has  neither  worshippers,  nor 
subjects,  nor  disciples."     P.  78. 

In  the  fourth  chapter — Christ  Teaching  through  the  Holy 
Ghost — the  questions,  "What  is  inspiration  ?"  and  "How  can 
the  one  Spirit  of  Christ  speak  thus  through  Moses,  David, 
Isaiah,  Malachi,  Matthew,  Paul,  and  John,  and  yet  each  writer 
preserve  his  own  personal  characteristics  and  peculiarities  ?" — are 
discussed  in  a  clear  and  masterly  manner.  Let  the  private  Chris- 
tian, who  has  long  puzzled  his  mind  over  these  and  kindred 
questions,  purchase  the  book  and  read  and  enjoy  it  for  himself, 
and  then  make  it  a  present  to  his  pastor. 

There  is  much  we  intended  to  say  on  each  of  the  remaining 
chapters,  especially  the  sixth — "Christ  Teaching  by  Miracles"  ; 
the  seventh — "Teaching  by  Types"  ;  and  tenth — "Credentials 
of  Christ"  ;  but  we  must  forbear. 
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The  last  chapter — ''The  Temptation  of  Christ" — is  orthodox, 
according  to  the  ancient  type  of  orthodoxy  on  this  subject.  The 
''Reahty  of  the  Temptation,"  no  less  than  the  "Sinless  Per- 
fection" of  Christ,  is  maintained  faithfully,  presented  scripturally, 
and  enforced  practically.  The  beauty  of  this  chapter  is,  that  it 
seems  to  gather  up  all  that  has  preceded,  and  throw  the  concen- 
trated rays  upon  this  subject  for  its  illumination.  No  one  should 
read  the  last  chapter  till  he  has  read  all  the  preceding. 

"When  Satan  tempted  the  woman,  she  yielded  to  his  evil  suggestion, 
her  will  consented,  and  thus  she  sinned  and  fell.  Joseph  was  tempted 
by  Potiphar's  wife  to  commit  adultery,  but  he  repelled  the  thought,  his 
will  resisted  the  evil,  and  he  fled  from  the  temptation.  In  the  one  in- 
stance there  was  sin  ;  in  the  other  no  sin,  only  temptation."     P.  201. 


The  Ministry  of  the  Word.  By  Wm,  M.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  Min- 
ister of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York  City.  New 
York  :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Company.  1876.  Pp.  318, 
12mo. 


"The  Lyman  Beecher  Lectureship"  of  Yale  College,  to  which 
we  are  primarily  indebted  for  this  excellent  volume,  is  likely  to 
give  us  a  number  of  treatises  on  the  functions  of  the  gospel 
ministry.  And  if  these  "Lectures  for  1876"  be  a  specimen  of 
the  style  of  lectures  which  shall  be  annually  sent  forth,  we  shall 
certainly  not  object  to  receiving  them.  The  fact  that  the  persons 
chosen  to  deliver  them  are  themselves  eminent  preachers,  actively 
and  successfully  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  will  no 
doubt  tend  to  make  their  productions  more  practical  and  valua- 
ble, and  render  them  more  interesting  and  acceptable  to  the  class 
of  readers  who  would  seek  such  books. 

The  volume  before  us  does  not  claim  to  be,  the  author  tells  us 
in  the  Preface,  "a  treatise  on  homiletics.  Neither  is  it  a  minis- 
terial autobiography.  But  it  is  an  attempt  to  give  to  my  younger 
brethren  in  the  pulpit,  and  to  those  who  are  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  some  practical  hints  which  I  should  have  been  thank- 
ful to  have  received  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  have  been  sug- 
gested to. me  as  much  by  the  blunders  as  by  the  successes  of  my 
pubHc  life."     And  right  well   lias  he  fulfilled  the  task  which  he 
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laid  out  for  himself.  The  book,  full  of  "practical  hints"  on  im- 
portant matters  pertaining  to  the  actual  work  of  the  minister,  is 
just  such  a  one  as  we  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  our- 
selves in  beginning  the  ministerial  work,  and  such  as  we  would 
like  now  to  put  into  the  hands  of  every  young  minister. 

The  twelve  lectures  embraced  in  this  volume  are  upon  the  fol- 
lowing topics: 

I.  The  Nature  and  Design  of  the  Christian  Ministry. 

II.  and  III.  The  Preparation  of  the  Preacher. 

IV.  The  Theme  and  Range  of  the  Pulpit. 

V.  The  Qualities  of  Eflfective  Preaching — in  the  Sermon. 

VI.  The  Qualities  of  Effective   Preaching — in  the  Preacher. 

VII.  Expository  Preaching. 

VIII.  On  the  Use  of  Illustrations  in  Preaching. 

IX.  The  Conduct  of  Public  Worship — Reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

X.  The  Conduct  of  Public  Worship — Praise  and  Prayer. 

XI.  The  Pastorate  and  Pastoral  Visitation. 

XII.  The  Relation  of  the  Pulpit  to  Present  Questions. 

We  suppose  that  there  is  always  a  peculiar  charm  to  ministers 
in  everything  bearing  directly  upon  the  great  work  of  preaching 
the  gospel,  in  which,  however  earnestly  and  successfully  employed, 
they  always  feel  very  deeply  their  own  deficiencies,  and  are  ever 
reaching  after  higher  attainments.  It  was  therefore  with  a  keen 
appetite  for  what  was  before  us  that  we  scanned  this  table  of  con- 
tents, and  with  a  genuine  relish  that  we  entered  upon  the  discus- 
sion of  them  as  contained  in  the  book.  And  we  must  confess 
that  we  were  not  disappointed.  Of  course  we  did  not  expect 
much  that  was  new  upon  a  subject  which  has  been  so  often  and 
so  fully  discussed  before.  But  we  found  many  good  though 
familiar  things  well  said ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  have  our  memo- 
ries refreshed  by  them.  And  our  interest  increased  as  we  ad- 
vanced. The  lectures  upon  Expository  Preaching  and  the  Use 
of  Illustrations  in  Preaching,  struck  us  as  particularly  good; 
while  those  upon  the  Conduct  of  Public  Worship  and  the  Pas- 
torate and  Pastoral  Visitation  are  also  excellent.  We  would 
heartily  commend  the  careful  perusal  of  all  these  to  our  brethren 
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of  the  ministry.     And  the  whole  volume  will  be  found  to  be  full 
of  safe  and  valuable  counsel  to  any  minister  of  the  Word. 

As  specimens  of  the  timely  and  judicious  advice  which  is 
given  to  young  ministers  upon  points  in  which  they  are  most 
likely  to  err,  we  note  one  or  two  passages  selected  from  different 
parts  of  the  volume.  The  first  that  we  quote  bears  upon  the 
regard  for  the  spiritual  nourishment  and  culture  of  believers — 
especially  young  Christians — in  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit. 
Our  author  says  (pp.  95,  96) : 

"It  has  come  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  many  quarters  that  the  suc- 
cess of  a  ministry  is  to  be  gauged  simply  by  the  number  of  conversions 
which  have  occurred  in  its  course  ;  and  this  has  led  many  churches  to 
bend  all  their  energies  toward  the  securing  of  such  accessions  to  their 
membership,  as  if  that  were  the  sole  end  to  be  attained.  Pastor,  Sab- 
bath-school teachers,  office-bearers,  members,  labor  and  pray  in  public, 
and  exhort  in  private,  in  order  that  they  may  lead  men  to  Christ,  and  to 
a  public  confession  of  him  :  and  then,  when  they  have  got  their  names 
on  the  communion  roll,  they  leave  them  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
they  go  and  look  after  others.  But,  in  reality,  this  is  only  the  beginning 
with  them,  and  to  leave  them  thus  untended,  is  the  greatest  possible  mis- 
take. 

"We  cry  out  against  the  heedlessness  of  those  parents  who  so  neglect 
their  offspring  as  to  leave  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  diseases  which  make 
such  havoc  on  little  children.  But  Hnfant  mortality''  is  by  no  means  un- 
known in  our  churches,  any  more  than  in  our  cities  5  and  I  fear  that  the 
disappearance  of  many  who  were  once  written  down  as  'hopefully  con- 
verted,' is  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  ministers  and  their  co- 
adjutors never  concern  themselves  with  any  other  topic  than  conversion. 
Now  this  is  unquestionably  a  most  important  theme,  and  the  direction  of 
inquirers  is  an  interesting  and  intensely  exciting  department  of  minis- 
terial labor;  but  it  is  not  the  whole  work  of  the  pastor,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  next  that  we  quote  relates  to  the  general  work  of  the  pas- 
torate (pp.  261,  262) : 

"And  first,  in  reference  to  parish  matters,  or  things  pertaining  to  the 
management  of  congregational  affairs,  let  me  advise  you  not  to  attempt 
to  do  too  much  at  the  outset  of  your  ministry.  Your  earliest  impulse, 
as  soon  as  you  discover  how  matters  are,  will  be  to  set  everything  right 
in  a  moment ;  and  as  the  young  house-maid,  in  her  attempts  to  clean  a 
room,  generally  ends  by  making  the  confusion  greater  than  it  was  when 
she  began,  the  probability  is  that  you  will  only  increase  the  difficulties 
by  your  efforts  to  overcome  them.     Make  haste  slowly.     The  first  thing 
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you  have  to  do  is  to  attain  ease  in  the  preparation  of  your  discourses.  .  .  . 
And  in  order  to  do  that  thoroughly,  you  must  resist  the  temptations  that 
will  be  put  before  you  to  induce  you  to  do  a  great  many  more  things  at 
the  same  time.  These  may  be  very  important  in  their  places ;  but  the 
other  is  the  most  important,  and  they  can  wait.  As  John  Bright  once 
said,  'You  can't  drive  six  omnibuses  abreast  through  Temple  Bar.' 
Neither  can  you  carry  on  a  great  number  of  different  enterprises  in  the 
first  year  or  two  of  your  pastorate.  Robert  Hall  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying,  that  when  the  devil  saw  that  a  young  minister  was  in  earnest,  he 
got  on  his  back  and  rode  him  to  death,  in  order  that  he  might  be  the 
sooner  rid  of  him  ;  and  I  believe  statistics  show  that  the  greatest  mor- 
tality among  young  ministers  is  during  the  first  three  years  after  settle- 
ment. Now  one  at  least  of  the  causes  of  that  is,  that  most  young  men 
put  'too  many  irons  into  the  fire'  at  first.  Without  stopping  until  their 
pulpit  preparations  have  become  easy  to  them,  they  set  up  a  Bible  class, 
a  cottage  meeting,  a  mission  station,  and  so  on,  and  go  into  each  of  them 
with  all  the  fervorof  juvenile  enthusiasm,  until  warned  by  failing  health, 
when  it  is  too  late,  they  abandon  some,  or  may  have  to  look  for  another 
sphere.  Now  you  will  not  understand  that  I  am  an  advocate  of  lazi- 
ness, when  I  say  that  such  a  course  as  that  is  very  bad  economy  indeed. 
The  sixth  commandment  is,  'Thou  shalt  not  kill,'  and  it  forbids  suicide 
equally  with  murder.  Therefore,  in  your  pastorate,  as  in  the  ascent  of 
a  hill,  take  it  leisurely  at  first  •,  for  if  you  run  yourself  out  of  breath  in 
the  early  stages  of  your  life  journey,  you  will  have  no  strength  re- 
maining for  the  later." 

Elijah  the  Prophet.  By  the  Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.  D., 
Minister  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York  City,  author 
of  "David,  King  of  Israel."  New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros. 
1876.     Pp.  209,  12mo. 

It  was  certainly  somewhat  of  a  venture  to  thrust  before  the 
reading  public  another  claimant  for  popular  favor  upon  Elijah, 
when  the  excellent  work  of  Krummacher,  "Elijah  the  Tish- 
bite,"  and  the  charming  volume  of  Macduff,  "The  Prophet  of 
Fire,"  have  been  so  extensively  read  and  are  to  be  found  in 
nearly  every  library  in  the  land.  But  the  never-failing  interest 
of  the  subject,  and  the  common  thirst  for  new  books,  may  avail 
to  secure  ready  readers  for  this  volume  also.  And  the  inculca- 
tion, by  such  means,  of  the  lofty  principles  and  stern  virtues  of 
the  grand  old  Reformer  of  the  corrupt  reign  of  Ahab,  may  be 
opportune  in  a  day  like  the  present  in  our  own  land.    . 

This  book  we  take  to  be  a  series  of  the  author's  Sabbath  even- 
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ing  discourses,  prepared  Upon  the  plan  which  he  admirably  sets 
forth  in  his  lecture  on  "Expository  Preaching"  in  his  volume  on 
*'The  Ministry  of  the  Word."  And  they  are  certainly  noble 
specimens  of  that  style  of  pulpit  eloquence.  The  history  is 
brought  out  clearly  and  beautifully  in  each  case  ;  and  then  the 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  it  are  enforced  in  a  plain  practical 
manner.  The  style  is  simple,  perspicuous,  and  vigorous ;  with- 
out redundancy  of  words  or  prolixity  of  description.  The 
imagery  is  clear  and  striking ;  and  the  whole  matter  practical 
and  valuable.  We  have  read  the  volume  with  much  interest  and 
pleasure,  and  heartily  commend  it  to  the  perusal  of  all  who  de- 
sire an  entertaining  and  instructive  book  upon  an  important 
period  of  Old  Testament  history*  T 

Lectured  on  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  Third  series,  from  Romans 
to  Revelation.  By  Donald  Fraser,  D.  D,  American  Edi- 
tion.    Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 

With  only  an  opportunity  to  glance  around  this  book,  rather  than 
through  it,  we  have  formed  a  most  favorable  opinion  of  it.  Tra- 
versing so  large  a  field  of  historical  inquiry  as  that  involved  in 
the  authorship,  style,  times,  etc.,  of  the  books  of  the  Bible, 
these  "Lectures"  are  very  much  condensed,  and  must  be  so. 
Yet  this  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  book.  The  reader  is  bur- 
dened with  the  smallest  amount  of  common-places  and  accepted 
historical  matter.  The  argument  of  order,  authorship,  time, 
canonicity,  is  exceeding!)'  compact,  yet  not  less  racy.  The  ar- 
gument of  matter,  powerfully  synoptical,  binding  a  whole  book 
into  a  fascicle  of  thought ;  sometimes  into  a  single  key,  which 
opens  to  you  its  varied  treasures.  Thus,  f^it^ — the  leading  ele- 
ment of  righteous-ness,  just-ice,-ify,-ification,  judgment,  law, 
etc.,  unlocks  Paul's  argument  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
The  reader  who  makes  himself  master  of  this  idea,  in  its  judicial 
and  moral  relations,  in  its  diversities  of  presentation,  may  com- 
prehend the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Difficulties,  moral,  exe- 
getical,  doctrinal,  vanish  before  it.  In  this  light  Dr.  Eraser's  Lec- 
tures are  a  timely  and  valuable  addition  to  Biblical  science.  Both 
as  to  the  cover  and  the  contents  of  the  best  of  books,  they  meet 
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another  state  of  things.  The  habit  widely  prevails  of  taking  the 
Bible  in  unconnected  parcels  and  bits,  in  paragraphs  and  isolated 
sentences,  without  observing  what  influence  the  scope,  circum- 
stances, and  times  may  throw  over  them.  It  is  in  this  way,  too, 
that  sceptics  distort  our  holy  writings,  a  fashion  of  criticism  by 
which  any  book  may  be  torn  to  pieces.  It  is  thus  precisely  that 
Papal  writers  have  educed  most  of  their  futile  dogmas  from  the 
sacred  writings.  Thus,  in  giving  a  passing  notice  to  James  v. 
14,  15,  the  author  shows  that  in  the  absence  of  any  well-defined 
system  of  medical  practice,  the  "anointing  with  oil"  was  the 
chief  curative  resource  of  the  Orientals  in  sickness,  and  Chris- 
tians are  exhorted  to  employ  their  own  Christian  "presbyters" 
rather  than  the  physicians  coming  from  a  heathen  priesthood 
around  them.  How  preposterous,  the  author  remarks,  is  the 
citation  of  this  passage  as  a  scriptural  warrant  for  what  is  called 
in  the  Papal  Church  "extreme  unction" — a  sacrament  supposed 
to  convey  grace  to  the  dying:  sacramentum  exeuntium.  The 
precept  that  elders,  while  anointing,  (a  word  which  virtually 
covers  all  sound  medical  prescriptions,)  should  pray  over  them 
with  a  view  to  their  recover^/,  is  changed  into  a  direction  that  a 
priest  should  come  in  when  recovery  is  hopeless. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  this  passing  stroke  upon  Roman- 
ism, we  may  notice  how  he  in  fact  demolishes  the  whole  his- 
torical basis  of  the  Papacy,  the  Primacy  of  Peter.  The  six- 
teenth of  Romans  is  a  catalogue  of  names  and  salutations  at  once 
tender  and  beautiful,  in  which  Phebe,  Priscilla,  Aquila,  and  others 
are  mentioned  as  '■^saints,''  real  living  men  and  women,  to  whom 
messages  could  be  sent ;  not  departed  personages,  canonised  by 
authority  and  appealed  to  in  prayer.  Again,  no  priest,  monks, 
nuns,  are  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  this  catalogue  of  addresses; 
hut  family  life  is  more  than  once  alluded  to  as  that  which  be- 
cometh  saints.  But  what  is  still  more  remarkable  and  even 
inexplicable  on  the  theory  of  the  Primacy,  no  allusion  is  made 
in  all  this  list  of  saints  to  Peter  or  the  See  of  Rome. 

Something  after  the  plan  of  Dean  Alford,  each  Book  or  Epis- 
tle is  opened  with  an  explanatory  prologue,  entering  with  more 
than  usual  historical  interest   into  the  circumstances  and  causes 
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of  its  writing,  and  entering  largely  into  the  explanation  of 
its  scope  and  of  particular  passages.  Thus  the  Corinthian 
church  was  mainly  a  Gentile  one,  just  converted  from  idolatry 
and  emerging  from  the  corruption  of  heathen  life.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  was  therefore  meant  largely  to  correct  man- 
ners and  the  social  life.  It  was  more  casuistical,  in  the  good 
sense  of  that  term.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  more  theologi- 
cal, as  addressed  to  Hellenists  in  Rome,  whose  minds  had  been 
opened  to  the  world  of  trade,  literature,  and  government  around 
them,  and  could  appreciate  a  systematic  and  argumentative  pre- 
sentation of  the  great  religion  based  upon  the  great  principle 
which  runs  through  it.  ;    r 

The  book  is  clear,  strong,  fair,  manly,  learned,  without  a  par- 
ticle of  bombast  or  display  of  exegetical  lore.  It  gives  you  the 
results  rather  than  the  travails  of  exegesis.  It  is  transfused, 
more  than  all,  with  soundness  of  doctrine  and  glowing  piety. 
Even  in  their  present  condensed  form,  the  Lectures  conclude  with 
a  brief  apologue  of  benevolent  interest  in  the  reader — a  short 
but  intellectual  application.  '  4       ,  ^''    .^y«*^^^ 

We  have  not  an  unfavorable  criticism  to  make.  The  book 
is  a  fine  adaptation  to  the  state  of  religious  thought  in  the  present 
age;  pertinent,  direct,  instructive,  interspersed  with  a  large 
amount  of  the  findings  of  learning,  some  exhumed  from  a  fossil- 
ised state. 


Memories  of  Familiar  Books.  By  the  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Reed  of 
Pennsylvania;  with  a  brief  Memoir,  by  Manton  Marble, 
Esq.     New  York:  E.  J.  Hale  &  Son.   1876.    12mo.,  pp.  270. 

Many  things  commend  this  book  to  our  readers.  The  first  of 
these  is  solid  merit,  grounded  on  thorough  scholarship,  elegant 
tastes,  and  ennobling  sentiments.  Among  the  accessory  claims 
to  our  readers'  favor,  we  account  the  honored  names  of  the  pub- 
lishers, the  Hales,  once  ornaments  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  ;  the 
career  of  the  author  as  a  professional  and  public  man  of  liberal 
and  just  spirit,  crowned  with  many  of  the  highest  honors  of  his 
country  in  its  better  days,  and  his  unswerving  support,  amidst 
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obloquy,  neglect,  and  calamity,  of  the  rights  of  the  South  and  of 
constitutional  government. 

Mr.  Reed  contributed  to  the  New  York  World,  in  his  last 
years,  brief  literary  sketches,  presenting  a  rapid  but  just  esti- 
mate of  favorite  books.  The  number  is  twenty-one.  They  were 
afterwards  collected  into  this  volume.  Thev  include  such  authors 
as  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  Junius,  The  Prayer  Book,  "Sermons — Bar- 
row to  Manning,"  the  Napiers,  Novels,  Defoe  to  Thackeray,  Wal- 
ter Scott,  and  a  touching  tribute  to  his  brother,  Professor  Henry 
Reed,  lost  with  "the  Arctic."  To  some  of  the  critic's  sentimental 
partiality  for  prelacy  and  its  forms  of  prayer,  we  are  constrained 
to  demur.  But  the  pleasure  we  have  derived  from  his  vigorous 
and  powerful  support  of  other  of  our  literary  conclusions,  pleads 
with  us  to  condone  that  extravagance.  The  reader  will  find 
cause,  we  think,  to  thank  Mr.  Reed  especially  for  the  comparison 
in  which  be  exalts  Thackeray  over  Dickens,  and  evinces  the 
purity,  moral  elevation,  catholic  sympathies,  and  truth  of  the 
former,  over  the  affectations,  clap-trap,  unbelief,  and  essential  vul- 
garity of  the  latter.  To  us,  the  furor  of  admiration  for  the 
pinchbeck  splendors  of  Boss,  especially  among  Americans,  has 
always  been  a  grievance.  Perhaps  we  deserve  little  credit  for 
the  more  correct  judgment  which  we  claim  to  have  exercised 
about  him.  For,  in  truth,  it  was  due  more  to  an  early  caution 
received  from  an  admired  instructor,  himself  one  of  the  most 
elegant  scholars  Europe  has  produced,  in  the  youthful  day  when 
we  were  beguiled,  in  common  with  the  crowd,  by  the  humor  and 
pathos  of  "Sam  Weller"  and  "Little  Nell."  It  was  then  that 
this  enlightened  critic  astounded  us,  in  the  midst  of  our  ill- 
judged  enthusiasm,  by  showing  us  that  Dickens  was,  after  all, 
successful  only  jn  the  lowest  sphere  of  art.  You  can  but  rank 
him,  said  he,  when  compared  with  the  splendors  of  Scott's  his- 
torical romances,  as  the  Dutch  school  of  "kitchen  art"  rank  be- 
side a  Raphael  or  an  Angelo.  The  kitchen  school  could  amuse 
you  by  the  perverse  accuracy  with  which  they  delineated  what 
was  unworthy  of  permanent  delineation — a  cabbage-head  upon  a 
kitchen  table,  a  fish  preparing  for  the  frying  pan,  the  cat  at- 
tempting to  steal  the  lobster  and  "catching  a  tartar,"   the  Dutch 
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frau  with  her  short  pipe  and  multitudinous  skirts.  Such  is  the 
height  of  Dickens's  range.  He  can  describe  a  Cockney  or  an 
old-clothes'  man  to  the  life.  But  all  his  gentlemen  are  chilling 
abortions.  Christianity  is  always  painted,  with  a  relentless- 
malice  and  treachery,  as  false  and  repulsive.  And  the  author, 
while  waging  continual  war  against  "religious  cant,"  is  ever  in- 
volved in  the  cant  of  a  pseudo-philanthropy,  at  least  as  false  and 
hollow  as  that  of  the  meanest  Pharisee.  Thackeray,  too,  can 
satirise  hypocrisy.  And  his  touch  is  as  much  finer  than  Dickens's 
as  the  edge  of  the  Damascus  blade  than  that  of  the  oyster-knife. 
But  it  is  only  hypocrisy  wearing  the  mask  of  Christianity  or 
virtue  to  which  Thackeray  applies  the  lash.  After  chastising 
the  impudent  pretence,  he  never  fails  to  make  y6u  bow  with  him 
in  reverent  homage  to  the  holy  reality.  Where  has  true  godli- 
ness ever  found  more  honorable  treatment  than  in  the  portraiture 
of  Mrs.  Pendennis  and  Colonel  Newcorae  ?  We  thank  Mr.  Reed 
that  he  holds  the  scales  so  justly  between  these  two  authors,  ex- 
alting the  one  who  makes  Christian  virtue  and  catholic  sympa- 
thies venerable,  and  depreciating  the  literary  hypocrite  who 
would  teach  us  to  traffic  in  pathos  and  sectional  prejudices  alike. 
Mr.  Reed's  long  and  brilliant  career  closed,  like  that  of  so  many 
of  the  Southern  gentlemen  who  shared  his  generous  sympathies, 
in  poverty  and  calamity.  His  household  circle  was  broken  and 
scattered  by  bereavement.  The  earnings  of  an  honorable  and 
laborious  life  were  totally  swept  away.  His  last  days  were  spent 
in  personal  toils  to  keep  the  "wolf  from  the  door"  of  the  few 
that  were  left  f©r  him  to  love.  But  all  this  could  not  damp  his 
geniality  of  soul,  his  delight  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature,  or 
his  courage  for  truth  and  right.  The  reader  will  find  in  these 
sketches  just  that  restful  and  soothing  discussion,  neither  trivial 
nor  profound,  which  closes  the  sterner  labors  of  the  day  with  the 
evening's  repose.  His  book  is  one  for  the  fireside,  the  easy- 
chair,  and  the  dressing-gown  and  slippers. 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  1 — 23. 
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Lectures  on  the  Gospels.  For  the  Sundays  and  Chief  Festi- 
vals of  the  Church  Year.  By  Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.  D., 
Pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, Philadelphia,  Pa.  Complete  in  two  Volumes.  Pp. 
1160,  8vo.  Philadelphia:  Lutheran  Book  Store,  Smith, 
English  &  Co.     1876. 

These  Lectures  on  the  Gospels  are  replete  with  interest,  both 
from  the  easy  and  classical  style  in  which  they  are  written,  and 
the  fine  specimens  they  furnish  of  popular  pulpit  exposition. 
The  Lutheran  Church  did  not  carry  the  Reformation  in  all  re- 
spects as  far  as  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Switzerland,  France, 
Holland,  Scotland^  Ireland,  and  even  the  Reformed  of  Germany, 
and  the  English  Dissenters  did,  especially  in  the  observance 
of  holy  and  festival  days.  Their  book  of  worship  is  arranged 
in  accordance  with  these.  The  Advent,  celebrating  Christ's 
coming  to  Jerusalem  ;  Christmas,  celebrating  his  birth ;  New 
Year,  celebrating  his  circumcision  ;  the  Epiphany,  or  his  mani- 
festation to  the  Gentiles,  coinciding  with  the  visit  of  the  wise  men 
to  the  infant  Jesus ;  Lent,  celebrating  the  forty  days'  fasting  of 
our  blessed  Redeemer  ;  Holy  Thursday,  the  beginning  of  Pas- 
sion week  ;  Good  Friday,  the  crucifixion  ;  Easter,  Ascension  Day, 
Whitsunday,  or  Pentecost ;  Trinity  Sunday — from  these  several 
festivals,  the  various  Sundays  of  the  year  are  counted,  and  the 
pericopes  or  lessons  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  to  be  read  as  a 
part  of  worship,  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  them.  It  is 
pleaded  for  these  appointments,  that  they  cannot  be  classed  with 
the  ordinary  Saints'  days  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  that  they  are 
commemorative  of  the  great  events  of  our  Saviour's  life,  and 
draw  the  minds  of  the  people  towards  the  only  name  given  under 
heaven  whereby  they  may  be  saved.  It  is,  however,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Westminster  Confession,  that  ''there  is  no  day  com- 
manded in  Scripture  to  be  kept  holy  under  the  gospel  but 
the  Lord's  day,  which  is  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Festival  days, 
vulgarly  called  holy  days,  having  no  warrant  in  the  word  of  God, 
are  not  to  be  continued."  (Directory  for  Worship.)  These  days 
had  been  so  abused  to  the  purposes  of  superstition,  (and  especially 
when  occurring  on  other  days. than   the   Sabbath,)  of  indolence, 
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voluptuousness,  and  excess,  that  they  had  for  these  reasons  fallen 
greatly  into  disrepute,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  abomina- 
tion by  the  people  of  God.  These  uncommanded  seasons,  too, 
were  held  to  be  an  unlawful  encroachment  upon  the  authority  of 
Christ,  and  a  revival  of  those  Galatian  observances  of  "days  and 
months  and  times  and  years"  which  made  Paul  "afraid"  of  that 
early  Church,  "lest  he  had  bestowed  labor  upon  them  in  vain." 
It  may  be  prejudice,  but  we  do  not  like  to  see  such  words  in  any 
Church  calendar  as  the  First  Sunday  in  Advent ;  the  Second, 
Third,  etfc.,  Sunday  in  Advent ;  Christmas;  Sunday  after  Christ- 
mas ;  Epiphany ;  Holy  Innocents ;  First  Sunday  after  Epiphany, 
etc.,  Septuagesiraa  Sunday,  Sexagesima,  Quinquagesima,  etc.. 
First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth  Sunday  in  Lent ; 
Holy  Thursday;  Holy  Thursday  Night;  Good  Friday;  Easter 
Sunday ;  Easter  Monday  ;  First,  Second,  Third,  etc.,  Sunday 
after  Easter ;  Ascension  Day ;  Sunday  after  Ascension ;  Whit- 
sunday ;  Trinity  Sunday ;  First,  Second,  and  so  on,  to  the 
Twenty-Sixth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  The  observance  of  holi- 
days was  one  of  the  "five  articles  of  Perth,"  imposed  upon  the 
Scotch  people  on  '^ Black  Saturday^''  August  4,  1671,  a  day 
"black  with  man's  guilt  and  with  the  frowns  of  heaven."  We  have 
no  Church  Calendar.  We  have  only  the  Christian  Sabbaths, 
appointed  by  the  Creator  himself,  regularly  recurring  by  the 
ordinance  of  him  who  rules  in  the  world  of  nature  ;  and  yet  we 
would  remember  ever  that  wondrous  history  of  the  incarnation, 
consecration,  ministry,  agony,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension 
of  our  Lord,  which  these  greater  festivals  of  the  Church  were 
meant  to  commemorate.  These  remarks,  we  confess,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  volume  before  us. 

It  is  difficult,  as  all  who  have  tried  it  know,  to  excel  in  ex- 
pository discourses.  One  may  be  too  minute,  too  dry,  too  dif- 
fuse. Yet  it  was  the  method  adopted  by  those  ancient  preachers, 
Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and  others.  Of  this  method,  these 
lectures  of  Dr.  Seiss  are  admirable  specimens.  The  main 
thoughts  of  the  passage  are  dwelt  upon,  minute  criticism  avoided, 
the  great  pregnant  truths  brought  forth  and  pressed  upon  the 
heart.     His  own  travels  in  the  country  trod  by   our  Saviour's 
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feet,  enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
rounded that  divine  Teacher  in  his  childhood,  youth,  and  public 
ministry.  The  scenery  around  Nazareth,  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  Jerusalem,  often  assist  him  in  his  graphic  descriptions,  and 
his  unaffected  yet  polished  and  flowing  style,  not  infrequently 
rises  into  real  and  impassioned  eloquence.  He  is  indeed  earnest 
too,  in  pressing  home  the  lessons  of  his  text  on  the  consciences 
of  his  hearers. 

We  suppose  Dr.  Seiss  to  be  a  believer  in  the  premillennial 
advent  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  A  second  advent  of  our  Re- 
deemer we  all  expect.  That  it  will  be  pre-millennial,  some  of  our 
most  earnest  brethren  believe,  though  this  persuasion  is  not  the 
current  sentiment  of  our  Church.  We  quote  the  following  pas- 
sage, not  as  the  finest  specimen  of  the  style,  but  as  expressive, 
we  suppose,  of  this  opinion.  In  one  part  of  it,  however,  he 
cuts  around  with  the  rough  broad-sword  of  the  soldier,  rather 
than  with  the  careful  dissecting  knife  of  the  surgeon. 

"Did  Jerusalem's  day  of  judgment  come  on  in  a  seemingly  natural 
course  of  things  ?  So  also  will  it  be  with  the  coming  of  the  great  day. 
It  will  have  much  less  of  the  immediately  supernatural  to  herald  it 
than  many  are  counting.  It  is  when  men  are  saying,  Peace  and  safety, 
that  the  mighty  destruction  will  break  in.  Things  will  move  on  much 
in  their  ordinary  way.  The  times  will  gradually  alter  from  what  they 
once  were,  but  it  will  be  taken  as  the  result  of  progress  and  enlarged 
ideas — the  herald  of  a  better  order.  The  common  works  of  men  will  be 
as  usual,  only  that  the  world  will  move  faster.  Expeditions  will  be 
planned,  armies  mustered,  contests  waged,  battles  fought,  sieges  pressed 
and  endured,  tyrannies  established,  and  human  passions  set  in  action, 
all  with  the  usual  motives,  only  the  more  intensified.  Some  startling 
portents  shall  appear,  noted  and  heeded  by  some,  by  the  most  disregarded, 
or  explained  away  as  freaks  of  nature,  signifying  nothing.  The  intima- 
tions are  that  Scarcely  any  will  at  all  suspect  what  is  at  hand,  or  whither 
things  are  drifting,  till  the  last  fires  burst  forth,  and  all  is  over. 

"Were  those  last  days  of  the  old  economy,  days  of  abounding  false- 
hood and  deception,  when  men  were  lured  with  false  lights,  encouraged 
with  false  hopes,  and  betrayed  by  pseudo-saviours  and  lying  prophets? 
The  same  is  to  occur  again.  The  plam  word  is,  'There  shall  arise  false 
Christs,  and  false  prophets,  and  shall  show  great  signs  and  wonders,  in- 
somuch that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the  very  elect.' 
Satan  will  get  possession  of  men,  and  hallucinate  them  with  strange  be- 
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liefs  that  they  are  sent  of  God,  and  impersonations  of  his  power  and 
wisdom,  for  the  direction  and  salvation  of  mankind.  I  have  had  two 
such  come  to  me  within  the  past  few  years,  the  one  claiming  that  he 
was  the  great  prophet  Elijah  ;  and  the  other,  that  he  was  the  prince  of 
God  and  the  future  King  of  Israel ;  who  left  me  the  benefit  of  their 
amiable  curses  when  T  refused  to  credit  their  blasphemous  pretensions, 
or  to  help  them  in  their  miserable  schemes.  Plenty  of  new  lights,  with 
their  Lo  !  here  is  Christ,  and  Lo  there,  are  coming  up  every  day,  leap- 
ing about  over  Christendom  like  the  frogs  of  Egypt,  each  with  his  party 
of  wondering  admirers,  and  all  in  zealous  activity,  spoiling  the  truth  of 
God,  and  deluding  and  ruining  the  souls  of  men.  And  so  it  will  go  on, 
the  success  and  fame  of  one  emboldening  and  paving  the  way  for  an- 
other, till  the  great  body  of  Christendom  shall  be  loosed  from  its  moor- 
ings, betrayed  into  the  devil's  hands,  and  ripened  for  the  calamities  of 
the  judgment,  which  shall  come  upon  it  as  a  snare  upon  an  unsuspecting 
animal. 

"The  zealots  in  the  days  of  Jerusalem's  trouble  would  by  no  means  be- 
lieve what  was  before  them,  or  what  wickednesses  they  were  enacting  in 
the  name  of  truth.  To  them  the  thought  that  God  was  about  to  surren- 
der them  to  destruction,  was  the  worst  of  treason.  How  could  it  be! 
Were  they  not  the  seed  of  faithful  Abraham,  the  heirs  to  the  covenants 
and  promises !  Were  not  all  the  prophets  of  their  blood !  Were  not 
their  calling  and  all  their  distinctive  laws  from  heaven  !  Were  not  their 
very  lands  apportioned  to  them  by  lines  drawn  by  Jehovah  !  Was  not 
Jerusalem  God's  own  chosen  dwelling-place,  and  its  temple  the  only  one 
on  earth  devoted  to  his  Name !  And  how  could  the  Almighty  so  contra- 
dict himself,  and  dishonor  his  own  works  and  words,  as  to  give  them  up 
a  prey  to  the  destroyer  1  Thus  they  encouraged  and  persuaded  them- 
selves by  the  most  sacred  of  appeals,  and  huddled  by  thousands  into 
the  temple,  confident  in  their  own  piety,  and  expecting  certain  deliver- 
ance and  victory,  up  to  the  last  instant,  when  the  Romans  broke  in  upon 
them,  and  all  their  hopes  went  out  in  blood  and  darkness! 

"And  so  it  will  be  again.  The  drapery  of  the  scene  will  be  diflferent, 
but  the  substance  of  it  will  be  the  same.  And  we  can  already  trace  it. 
Some  there  be  who  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  are  awake  and 
watching  day  and  night.  God's  eye  also  is  on  them,  and  not  one  of  them 
shall  perish.  But  the  most  of  our  modern  Christians  will  not  allow  it 
possible  that  the  day  of  judgment  can  be  at  hand.  The  world  must  be 
converted  first.  They  will  not  so  dishonor  CJhrist  and  his  institutes  as 
to  admit  the  nearness  of  the  end ,  while  yet  so  much  remains  to  be  achieved. 
They  are  infinitely  indignant,  and  all  their  feelings  are  inflamed  with 
holy  resentment,  at  thought  of  the  gospel  being  a  failure,  which  they  say 
it  must  needs  be  if  Christ  were  soon  to  come.  And  when  we  speak  of  the 
evident  marks  of  the  nearingof  the  great  day  of  God  Almighty,  they  sneer 
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ac  us  as  Adventists,  and  post  us  as  fanatics,  and  have  a  hundred  conclu- 
sive reasons  why  vf  e  should  not  be  listened  to,  even  though  vre  have  for  wit- 
ness the  plain  and  explicit  words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  They  say 
we  quench  the  spirit  of  missions  and  Christian  enterprise ;  that  we  de- 
preciate Christianity's  power  ;  that  we  dishonor  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the 
virtue  of  God's  truth  ;  that  we  undermine  the  faith,  betray  the  Christian 
cause,  dampen  people's  enjoyment  of  their  reli^on,  cut  off  all  hope  from 
the  efforts  of  men  and  the  progress  of  things,  and  play  the  part  of  croakers^ 
religious  cowards,  and  theological  imbeciles,  too  insipid  and  diseased  to 
be  considered  right  Christians  !  Their  idea  is  that  men  of  genuine  metal 
/inust  stand  fast  in  the  hope  of  better  times,  looking  and  working  in 
Church  and  State  for  a  grand  triumph  and  glorious  millennium  in  this 
world  yet  before  the  day  of  judgment.  The  only  trouble  they  see  is^ 
that  the  old  ways  of  doing  things  are  superannuated  and  effete.  What 
they  call  for  is  simply  a  new  departure.  Only  let  the  old  churchism  be 
abandoned !  Let  the  laymen  have  a  chance  !  Let  the  women  preach  ! 
Open  prayer-meetings  in  the  theatres  !  Give  the  helm  to  men  of  'snap^ 
in  place  of  consecrated  drones!  Cast  off  creeds,  and  isms,  and  sacra- 
ments! Let  there  be  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  and  all  join  shoulder 
to  shoulder  for  one  grand  conflict  with  the  aliens,  shouting  the  watch- 
words 'God  and  Victory,'  deaf  to  everything  beside !  And  they  are  sure 
the  world,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  shall  soon  ring  out  the  jubilee  of 
gospel  triumph  and  millennial  glory  !  Such  is  the  spirit  and  such  the  popu- 
lar belief  and  inculcation  of  those  who  call  themselves  advanced  Christians. 
And  so  it  will  continue,  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  zealots  re-enacting  itself 
in  the  great  city  of  Christendom,  the  blasphemous  conceit  and  apostasy 
increasing  every  day  till  the  consummation  comes  and  blots  the  base 
fraud  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"But,  although  such  is  the  prospect  before  us,  and  although  it  would 
seem  as  if  we  had  verily  fallen  on  the  times  foretold  as  those  in  which 
the  great  day  of  judgment  is  to  come,  we  are  not  therefore  left  without 
hope,  or  without  consolation.  There  was  an  elect  who  escaped  the  de- 
struction when  Jerusalem  fell.  They  felt  the  tremor  which  shook  the 
land,  but,  heeding  the  words  and  forewarnings  of  their  Lord,  they  were 
safely  out  of  reach  when  the  great  crash  came.  They  were  told  to 
watch,  and  wait,  and  endure,  and  pray,  and  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
turned  aside  for  anything,  however  specious,  till  God  should  give  the 
signal,  and  thus  transport  them  beyond  the  scene  of  the  dread  disaster  ;  and 
they  obeyed,  and  they  were  saved.  And  so  there  will  be  an  elect  of  God, 
and  witnesses  for  God,  and  children  of  his  who  sigh  and  who  cry  for  the 
abominations  that  are  done,  and  waiting  and  watching  ones,  who  will 
not  be  overlooked  or  forgotten  of  Heaven,  however  despised  and  con- 
temned on  6arth,  as  the  last  dread  catastrophe  draws  on.  Jesus  knows 
them,  and  how  they  cry  day  and  night  unto  him,  and  will  see  that  they 
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are  not  left  to  perish  with  the  wicked  world.  They  have  no  lij^hts,  no 
oracles,  no  guides,  but  those  accessible  to  all  ;  but  they  see,  and  hear, 
and  read  them  differently.  They  take  their  faith  from  the  books,  in  place 
of  reading  their  own  thoughts  and  imaginings  into  those  books.  They 
take  God  at  his  word,  and  have  no  further  questionings  or  hopes.  They 
do  not  pretend  to  know  everything,  but  are  satisfied  that  God  does,  and 
needs  no  helping  out  with  man's  reasonings  or  fancies.  They  are  not 
afraid  to  read  what  is  'spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,'  and,  reading, 
to  believe  that  he  means  what  he  says.  They  are  content  to  accept  the 
divine  prophecies  as  something  more  than  a  sternlight,  to  be  seen  only 
when  the  vessel  has  gone  by;  and  on  those  prophecies  they  are  willing 
to  venture  their  faith  and  hope  respecting  all  that  is  to  come.  They  sit 
loosely  in  their  present  habitations,  free  as  possible  from  all  earthly  en- 
tanglements, that  they  may  be  in  momentary  readiness  to  answer  the 
signals  of  their  Lord,  sure  that  there  is  no  remedy  for  this  world  against 
the  destruction  that  has  been  decreed  concerning  it  and  all  the  works  that 
are  in  it.  Other  Christs  may  present  themselves,  with  their  new  gospels, 
their  fresh  oracles,  their  better  hopes,  their  mighty  demonstrations,  their 
signs,  their  wonders,  their  convincing  proofs,  and  what  may  perfectly 
satisfy  the  shallow  credulity  of  those  who  know  better  than  God  and  his 
Christ ;  but,  like  Lebanon  against  the  sea,  these  stand  fast  on  the  old 
foundations,  never  once  moved  or  shaken  by  all  the  turbulence  of  the 
dashing  waves,  calmly  waiting  till  God  himself  shall  signal  to  them  from 
the  skies,  and  say:  'Come  up  hither!'  And  when  the  wicked  perish, 
they  shall  see  it ;  see  it  from  the  solid  fastnesses  of  their  everlasting 
security  with  that  Jesus  whose  glorious  coming  they  so  anxiously  await. 
And  our  privilege  it  is,  my  brethren  and  friends,  to  be  among  them." 

We  cannot  but  commend  the  two  volumes  to  our  young  brethren 
as  excellent  models  of  the  Expository  Lecture. 

Revelation  Explained.  ^^Breveet  punctatim.''  '^Mmultumin 
jmrvo."  ^'Et  aimpliciter.''  By  Rev.  J,  M.  Connelly. 
Houston,  Texas:  E.  H.  Gushing.     1876.     Pp.  217,  ISmo. 
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The  Apocalypse  of  John  has  been  the  subject  of  commentary 
from  the  days  of  Victorinus,  A.  D.  303,  down  to  our  own  times. 
Some  of  its  expounders  have  been  found  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
but  more  in  the  several  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church.  Of 
these  last,  Joseph  Mede,  Campegius,  Vitringa,  and  J.  Albert 
Bengel,  were  the  most  famous  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  names  of  scholars  have 
not  been  few  who  have  employed  their  talents  and  scholarship 
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upon  the  elucidation  of  this  book,  so  replete  with  prophetic  mys- 
teries. Much  of  it  is  easy  to  understand,  and  a  blessing  is  pro- 
nounced upon  him  "that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words 
of  this  prophecy,  and  keep  the  things  that  are  written  therein." 
But  there  is  much  that  will  always  remain  veiled,  with  the  cover- 
ing wrapped  by  the  divine  hand  around  it,  till  the  developments 
of  the  future  shall  reveal  it,  when  the  fulfilment  will  add  new 
testimony  to  the  divine  origin  of  these  and  other  Scriptures. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  seems  to  have  followed  the  views 
of  Newton,  Faber,  Scott,  and  Fleming,  and  believes  the  opinions 
he  has  adopted  are  right,  as  indeed  they  are  worthy  of  thought, 
and  though  not  claimed  as  original,  should  be  well  pondered. 
They  were  doubtless  edifying  and  instructive  to  those  before 
whom  they  were  delivered.  We  notice  some  colloquialisms  in 
style  not  drawn  from  the  pure  "well  of  English  undefiled  ;"  some 
errors  of  the  type  in  certain  foreign  words,  which  should  have 
been  corrected.  Whether  the  praise  bestowed  on  Calvin  by 
Joseph  Scaliger,  so  often  quoted,  was  itself  wise,  when  he  says, 
^^Oalvinus  sapit,  quod  in  Apocalypsin  nan  scripsit,''  we  would 
not  undertake  to  say.  The  great  Reformer  had  his  hands  full  of 
other  labors. 
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Our  readers  will  welcome  the  seventh  volume  of  D'Aubign^'s 
great  work  on  the  (1)  Reformation  in  the  Time  of  Calvin,  which 
is  put  forth  by  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.  The  same  thoroughly 
safe  house  issue  (2)  ''The  Judgment  of  Jerusalem,"  and(  3)  "The 
True  Man,  and  Other  Practical  Sermons."  Those  who  remember 
Dr.  Macduff's  former  work  on  "The  Footsteps  of  St.  Paul,"  will  be 
gratified  to  have  (4)  the  companion  volume  on  the  wanderings  of 
another  great  apostle  ;  whilst  the  admirers  of  Dr.  Bonar  will  be 
at  once  piqued  and  interested  by  (5)  the  new  and  voluminous 
poem  which  is  his  latest  venture. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  the  racy  shrewdness  and  humor  of 

(6)  old  Thomas  Fuller  are  still  valuexi  by  some  who  wish  others  to 
partake  of  the  quaint  banquet  with  them.     A  new  volume  of  the 

(7)  Hulsean  Lectures  needs  no  other  recommendation  than  its 
own  title.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  compare  the  present  treatise 
on  sin  with  the  standard  work  of  Julius  Mliller,  as  well  as  the 
discussion  of  three  of  our  Lord's  miracles  that  is  given  us  by  so 
attractive  a  writer  as  (8)  Dr.  Macmillan,  with  the  earlier  treat- 

1.  The  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Time  of  Calvin,  Vol,  VII. 
J.  II.  Merle  D'Aubi^rne,  1).  D.  12mo.,  640  pp.,  cloth,  $2.  Robert  Carter 
&  Brotliers. 

2.  The  Judffment  of  .Jerusalem.  By  William  Patton,  I).  D.  l2mo., 
240  pp.,  cloth,  $2.25.     Ibid. 

3.  The  True  Man,  and  Other  Practical  Sermons.  By  Samuel  S. 
Mitchell,  1).  D.     12mo.,  216  pp.,  cloth,  7o  cts.     Ibid. 

4.  The  Footsteps  of  St.  Peter.  By  John  R.  Macduff,  D.  D.,  with  thirty 
Illustrations.     i2mo.,  648  pp.,  cloth,  $2.     Ibid. 

5.  My  Old  Letters:  A  Poem.  By  Iloratius  Bonar.  r2mo.,  352  pp., 
cloth,  $2.     Ibid. 

6.  Fuller's  Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times,  and  other  Papers.  By 
Thomas  Fuller,  D.  D. ;  with  Steel  Portrait.  l6mo.,  415  pp.,  $1.50.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

7.  Sin,  as  set  forth  in  Holy  Scripture.  The  Hulsean  Lectures  for 
1875.     By  the  Rev.  George  M.  Straffen,  M.  A.     12mo.,  cloth.     Ibid. 

8.  Our  Lord's  Three  Raisings  from  the  Dead.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Macmillan,  LL.D.     12mo.,  $1.50.     Ibid. 
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ment  of  the  same  subject  by  Trench.  Harper  &  Brothers  bring 
out  a  (1)  new  edition  of  Richard  the  Second.  Great  light  is  shed 
upon  a  considerable  period  of  English  History  by  (2)  the  auto- 
biographical Memoirs  of  Lord  Albemarle.  It  belongs  to  the 
same  general  class  of  books  with  those  of  Clarendon  and  St. 
Simon,  and  to  some  extent  also  that  of  Greville.  Those  who 
like  ''Anthologies,"  may  hope  to  find  the  cream  of  (3)  Carlyle 
and  (4)  Milton  offered  them  through  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  who 
also  bring  out  an  old  and  delightful  book  of  (5)  Lockhart's,  and 
a  new  one  of  (6)  Thackeray's,  not  included  in  his  collected  works. 
The  English  ballads  of  Scott's  son-in-law  are  often  more  spirited 
than  the  original  Spanish. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Lanier's  (7)  Poems  are  more  intel- 
ligible than  his  Centennial  Ode;  nor  is  this  to  be  doubted,  for 
he  had  already  proved  himself  capable  of  better  things.  In 
these  days  of  Archaeological  research,  every  contribution  espe- 
cially to  American  antiquities,  has  n  prima  facie  claim  upon  our 
attention.  The  new  edition  of  Mr.  (8)  Heckewelder  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Indians,  we  understand  to  be  a  book   for  the  people,  as 


1.  Shakspeare's  Tragedy  of  Richard  the  Second.  Edited,  with  notes, 
by  William  J.  Rolfe,  A.  M.,  formerly  Head  Master  of  the  Ili^h  School, 
Cambridf^e,  Mass.  Uniform  with  Rolfc's  Enf^lish  Classics.  Illustrated. 
Square  ]6mo.,  cloth,  90  cts.     Harper  &  Bros. 

2.  Fifty  Years  of  My  Life.  By  Lord  Albemarle.  Large  12mo.  420 
pp.,  S2.50.     Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

3.  The  Carlyle  Anthology.  Selected  by  *Edward  Barrett,  with  the 
author's  sanction.     12mo,  386  pp.,  cloth,  $2.     Ibid. 

4.  The  Milton  Anthology.     12mo.  486  pp.,  cloth,  $2.     Ibid. 

5.  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads.  By  J.  G.  Lockhart.  In  Library  of 
Foreign  Poetry.     Timo.,  150  pp.,  cloth,  !f;L25.     Ibid. 

6.  Early  ancVLato  Papers.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  In  Leisure  Hour 
series.     12mo.,  408  pp.,  cloth.     !?1.25.     Ibid. 

7.  Poems.  By  Sidney  Lanier.  12mo,,  cloth,  extra,  $L  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co. 

8.  History,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Indian  Nations  who  once 
Inhabited  Pennsylvania  and  the  Neighboring  States.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Heckewelder  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.  New  and  revised  edition  ;  with  an  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  William  C.  Reichel.  Large  8vo.,  cloth, 
$3.50.     Ibid. 
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well  as  ethnographers.  The  eleventh  volume  of  (1)  President 
Adams's  Diary  is  of  no  small  value  to  the  student  of  American 
history.  The  (2)  Memoir  of  the  naval  Penn  will  be  likely  to  in- 
terest the  lovers  of  sea  fights,  as  well  as  others  who  have  a 
relish  for  the  literature  of  the  deck  and  the  round- top.  (3)  Em- 
erson is  a  gifted  writer  on  subjects  which  he  can  handle 
better  than  he  does  politics,  philosophy,  and  theology.  Robert 
Browning's  new  (4)  Poem  exhibits  something  of  his  acknowl- 
edged force  and  much  of  his  perverse  weakness.  We  rejoice 
in  every  creditable  addition  to  our  (5)  Hymnology.  It  is  a  superb 
exploit  that  has  collected  and  cheapened  the  pictures  of  the 
(6)  Musicians.  Lowell's  (7)  poetry  is  hardly  equal  to  his 
prose  ;  but  it  is  about  the  strongest  in  New  England.  If  had  at 
all,  it  had  best  be  had  in  the  library  edition.  (8)  "Dottings 
Round  the  Circle"  is  said  to  be  a  fascinating  book  of  travels. 

1.  Memoirs  of  J.  Q.  Adams.  Vol.  XI.,  Comprising  Portions  of  his 
Diary  from  1795  to  184H.  Edited  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
8vo.,  cloth,  extra,  $5.     J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

2.  Sir  William  Penn,  Knight,  Admiral,  and  General  at  Sea,  Great 
Captain  Commander  in  the  Fleet:  A  Memoir.  By  P.  S.  P.  Conned.  8vo., 
large  paper,  paper,  $].     Ihid. 

3.  Letters  and  Social  Aims.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  18mo,  285 
pp.,  .|1.50.     "Little  Classic"  series.     .J.  R.  Osgood  «fe  Co. 

4.  Pacchiarotto,  and  IIow  he  Worked  in  Distemper,  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Robert  Browning.     12mo,  180  pp.,  $1.50.     Ibid. 

5.  Hymns  of  the  Ages.  With  steel  Frontispiece,  after  Turner.  New 
Edition.  Three  volumes,  i6mo.  xiii.,  317  ;  vii.,  336  •,  and  vi.,  331 
pp.,  .*$1.50  each.     Ibid. 

6.  Gallery  of  Great  Composers :  including  Heliotype  Portraits  and 
Sketches  of  Bach,  Ilandcl,  Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
Von  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Meyerbeer,  and  Wagner.  New 
and  smaller  edition,  103  pp.,  4to.,  $5.     Ibid. 

7.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  James  Russell  Lowell.  The  Li- 
brary Lowell,  tinted  paper,  red  line  border,  and  thirty-two  full  page  il- 
lustrations. 8vo.,  xi.  ;  406  pp.,  cloth,  full  gilt,  $5  ;  morocco  antique, 
$10.     Ibid. 

8.  Dottings  Round  the  Circle  :  A  Journey  Round  the  World,  by  J.a- 
pan,  China,  Siam,  India,  Suez  Canal,  Mediterranean  Sea,  France,  and 
England.  By  Benjamin  Bobbins  Curtis.  Illustrated  with  Heiiotypes 
from  Photographs  collected  in  the  East  by  the  Author.  8vo.,  x.,  329 
pp.,  $2.50.     Ibid. 
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(1)  Whittier,  like  Lowell,  manages  to  unite  an  ignorant  fanaticism 
with  good  temper  and  admirable  rhymes.  Far  different  is  it 
with  the  hermit  of  (2)  Faringford,  who  is  not  only  the  most 
famous  singer,  but  one  of  the  most  accurate  botanists  and  most 
subtle  politicians  of  his  era.  The  (3)  work  of  Dr.  Mahan  re- 
vives the  theory  of  an  odic  force,  to  which  he  refers  the  phe- 
nomena of  table-tipping.  The  subject  is  one  which  repays  a 
thorough  examination,  and  the  treatise  of  Gasparin  is  growing 
somewhat  obsolete.  We  are  persuaded  that  a  large  part  of  the 
so-called  phenomena  are  fictitious,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  due  to  fraud  or  jugglery  ;  although  many  of  the  facts 
have  been  shown  by  Faraday  and  Carpenter  to  be  physiologically 
explicable  on  the  principle  of  ''expectant  attention."  (4)  John 
the  Baptist  furnishes  the  theme  of  the  Congregational  Union 
Lecture,  by  Dr.  Reynolds. 

Two  treatises  are  announced  on  Sound  ;  the  (5)  one  by  Pro- 
fessor Pietro  Blaserna  of  the  Royal  University  of  Rome ;  and 
the  other  (6)  the  well- known  work  of  Tyndall,  in  new  type. 
(7)  Bryant  has  for  many  years  sunk  the  poet  too  much  in  the 
editor  ;  and  even  his  sweet  early  tone  is  marred  by  the  romantic 


1.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  John  G.  Whittier.  Tinted  paper, 
red  line  border,  and  32  full  page  illustrations.  The  Library  Whittier. 
8vo.,  xiv.,  413  pp.,  cloth,  $5.     J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

2.  Tennyson's  Poems.  The  Library  Tennyson.  Copiously  illustrated. 
Tinted  paper,  8vo.,  x.,  470  pp.,  full  gilt,  $5«    Ibid. 

3.  The  Phenomena  of  Spiritualism  Scientificaliy  Explained  and  Ejf- 
posed.  By  Rev.  Asa  Mahan,  D.  D.  12mo.,  421  pp.,  cloth,  $2.50.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co. 

4.  John  the  Baptist:  A  Contribution  to  the  Christian  Evidences, 
Congregational  Union  Lecture.  By  H.  R.  Reynolds,  D.  D.  8vo.,  548 
pp.,  cloth,  $4.     Ibid. 

5.  The  Theory  of  Sound,  in  its  Relation  to  Music.  By  Professor 
Pietro  Blaserna,  of  the  Royal  University  of  Rome.  International. 
12mo.,  cloth,  many  woodcuts.     $1.50.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

6.  Sound.  By  Tyndall.  New  edition,  with  plates.  12mo.,  cloth,  448 
pp.,  $2.     Ibid. 

7.  Bryant's  Poetical  Works.  A  new  illustrated  edition,  with  one  hun- 
dred illustrations  by  Birket  Foster,  Harry  Fern,  Fredericks,  and  others. 
Small  4to.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  $4  ;  morocco,  extra,  $8.     Ihid. 
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abolitionism  that  has  for  long  infected  the  whole  writing  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  its  colonies,  and  that  is  so  deplorably  wanting  in 
historic  and  moral  as  well  as  aesthetic  justification.     Bryant,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  chief  sinner  in   this  respect,   and  his  stanzas  are 
models  of  good  English  and  of  gentle  scholarship.    St.  George  Mi- 
vart's  (1)  Essay  on  Evolution,  we  take  to  be  the  substance  of  his 
fine  articles  in  the  Quarterly  and    Contemporary.     He  is  a  Ro- 
manist, and  argues   with  almost   ludicrous   earnestness   for  the 
Romish  interpretation  of  Aristotle  as  the  true  cure  for  Darwin- 
ism.   Dr.  John  Lord  can  write,  as  few  others  can,  (2)  Ancient  His-  ° 
tory.     The  (3)  Lore  of  Finger- Rings  is  a  topic  lof  curious  and 
surprising  investigation.     (4)  The  Moon  is  a  subject  fitted  to  the 
capacities  and  experience  of  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society.     Goldsmith's  (5)  (6),  Gray's  (7),  and  Milton's  (8)  (9), 
have  never  been  more  cheaply  presented  than  by  two  contemporary 
English  scholars. 

(10)  Reason  and  Revelation  is  a  theme  that  will   never  grow 
antiquated.     The  name  of  the  publishers  might  seem  to  warrant 
the  new  discussion  as  worthy  of  a  thoughtful  scrutiny.     (11)  Ro-  . 
man  History  has  found  another  and  a  popular  expounder.     Van  . 

1.  Contemporary  Evolution :  An  Essay  on  Some  Recent  Social  Changes. 
By  St.  George  Mivart.     12aio.,  cloth,  $1.50.     D.  Appleton  &  Go. 

2.  Ancient  History,  for  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  Johp  Lord,  LL.D. 
New  and  revised  edition.  12mo.,  370  pp.,  cloth.  Lockwood,  Brooks  & 
Co. 

3.  Finger-Ring  Lore  ;  Historical,  Legendary,  Anecdotal.  By  Wm. 
Jones,  F.  S.  A.  With  numerous  illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  $3. 
Scribner,  Welford  &  Armstrong. 

4.  The  Moon,  and  the  Condition  and  Configuration  of  its  Surface.  By 
Edmund  Nelson,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  etc.  Illus- 
trated by  Maps  and  Plates.     8vo.,  $15,75.     Ibid. 

5.  Goldsmith's  Traveller,  50  cts.  6.  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Villaire. 
25  cts.  7.  Gray's  Elegy,  25  cts.  8.  Milton's  L' Allegro,  25  cts.  9.  Mil- 
ton's II  Penseroso,  25  cts.  Edited  and  annotated  for  the  use  of  Candidates, 
by  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Stevens,  M.  A.,  and  the  Rev.  David  Morris,  B.  A. 
Vignette  illustrations,  cloth,  crown,  8vo.     Ibid. 

'  '  10.  Reason  and  Revelation.  Being  an  Examination  of  the  Nature  and 
Contents  of  Scripture  Revelation,  as  Compared  with  other  Forms  of 
Truth.     By  Wm.  Home.     8vo.,*  viii.,  360  pp.,  $3.     Ibid. 

11.  Roman  History,     The  Early   Empire,  from  the  Assassination  of 
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Oosterzee  is  the  most  versatile  of  the  theologians  of  Holland. 
Though  unequal  sometimes  to  his  better  self,  and  though  not 
sound  on  all  points,  he  is  a  man  of  unquestionable  learning,  ge- 
nius, and  piety,  and  in  (1) Christian  Dogmatics  displays  all  his 
strength.  The  work  of  ex-Consul  General  Schuyler  on  (2)Turk- 
istan,  has  created  a  sensation  in  England  that  is  certainly  not  due 
entirely  to  the  state  of  English  feeling  on  the  Eastern  question. 
The  Early  Phoenician  Voyages  are  amusingly  described  under 
the  awakening  name  of  (3)  Captain  Mago. 

Dr.  Bushnell's  (4)  Sermons  for  the  New  Life  are  not  free  from 
his  theological  and  exegetical  audacities,  but  are  conspicuously 
marked  by  his  intellectual  power.  They  contain  the  sermons'on 
*'Man  a  Ruin,"  "The  Power  of  an  Endless  Life,"  and  "Uncon- 
scious Influence." 

A  new  critic  of  literature  has  sprung  up,  who  is  thought  by 
English  judges  to  have  outdone  most  of  his  coevals,  and  who 
now  gives  the  world  some  (5)  Essays.  "French  (6)  and  Spanish 
Painters"  is  a  promising  title  from  Mr.  Stothert.  Perhaps  the  first 
of  living  English  historians  is  Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman,  who,  hav- 
ing acquainted  us  with  the  Norman  Conquest,  now  tells  us  of  the 

Julius  Caesar  to  that  of  Dornitian,  By  W.  W.  Capias,  M.  A.  Epochs  of 
Ancient  History  series.  With  two  colored  Maps,  Vlmd.^  260  pp.,  cloth, 
$1.     Scribueix,  Annstron*?  &  Co. 

1.  Van  Oosterzee's  Christian  Dogmatics.  A  new  and  cheap  edition. 
Two  Vols.,  Kvo.,  cloth,  $5. 

2.  Turkistan  :  Notes  of  a  Journey,  in  1873,  in  the  Russian  Province  of 
Turkistan,  the  Khanates  of  Khokan  and  Bokhara,  and  the  Provinces 
of  Kuldja.  By  Eugene  Schuyler,  Ph.  D.,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
American  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  now  Consul  General  at  Constanti- 
nople. With  numerous  Illustrations  and  three  Maps.  Two  Vols.,  cSvo., 
cloth,  S7.50.     Ibid. 

3.  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Mao;o;  or,  A  Phoenician  Expedition, 
B.  C.  1000.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Loon  Cahun.  Profusely 
illustrated.     12mo.,  cloth,  $2.50.     Ibid. 

4.  Sermons  for  the  New  Life.  By  Horace  Bushnell,  D.  D.  Vol.  IL  of 
new  uniform  edition  of  Dr.  B.'s  select  works.     12mo.,  $1.50.     Ibid. 

6.  Essays  in  Literary  Criticism.  By  Richard  Holt  Hutton.  12ino., 
367  pp.,  cloth,  $1.50.     J.  H.  Coates  &  Co. 

6.  French  and  Spanish  Painters.  By  James  Stothert.  With  twenty 
steel  engravings.     4to.,  cloth,  $10;  half  levant,  $16.     Ibid. 
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rise  and  (1)  Conquests  of  the  Saracens.  Landor's  (2)  Imaginary 
Conversations  is  caviare  to  the  general  reader,  but  is  become  a  clas- 
sic with  those  who  love  the  past.  We  think  we  recognise  in  (3) 
^^H.  H."  the  cunning  hand  of  Mrs.  Hunt,  who  gave  us  "Bits  of 
Travel."  We  happen  to  know  that  Mrs.  Hunt  had  unusual  op- 
portunities of  knowledge  when  abroad.  Dr.  Bruce  discusses 
that  most  grave  and  important  subject,  (4)  "The  Humiliation." 
The  (5)  Principles  of  New  Testament  Quotations  need  to  be  es- 
tablished and  applied  to  Biblical  science,  which  is  attempted  by 
the  Rev.  James  Scott.  An  attractive  theme  is  offered  in  (6)  Mes- 
sianic Prophecy. 

The  old  books  on  London  now  form  a  library.  A  new  one  is 
(7)  just  appearing,  of  which  it  is  only  the  4th  Volume  that  is 
now  issued.  The  first  Volume  of  (8)  Grant's  History  of  India 
is  favorably  spoken  of  in  Great  Britain.  George  D.  Prentice 
has  (9)  written  verses,  some  of  which  have  a  more  than  ephemeral 

1.  The  History  and  Conquests  of  the  Saracens.  Six  Lectures,  deliv- 
ered before  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution.  By  Edward  A. 
Freeman,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.D.     Cloth,  $1.50.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York. 

2.  Landor's  Imaf];inary  Conversations.  Second  edition.  r2mo.,  cloth, 
$2.     Roberts  Brothers.  . 

3.  Bits  of  Talk,  in  Prose  and  V^erse,  for  Youn^  Folks.  By  H.  II. 
18mo.,  cloth.  $1.     [bid. 

4.  The  Humiliation  of  Christ,  in  its  Physical,  Ethical,  and  Official 
Aspects.  By  the  Rev.  Alex"r  B.  Bruce,  D.  D.  Cunningham  Lectures, 
1875.-   8vo.,  516  pp.,  cloth,  $6.  N.  Tidball  &  Sons. 

5.  Principles  of  New  Testament  Quotation.  Established  and  Applied 
to  Biblical  Science.  By  Rev.  James  Scott.  12mo.,  168  pp.,  cloth,  $2. 
Ibid. 

6.  Messianic  Prophecy,  Its  Origin,  Historical  Character,  and  Relation 
to  New  Testament  Fulfilments.     12mo.,  368  pp.,  cloth,  $2.50.     Ibid. 

7.  Old  and  New  London,  Vol.  IV.  By  Edward  Walford.  With  Il- 
lustrations, Maps,  etc.  Extra  ci'own  4to.,  576  pp.,  cloth,  .$5.  Cassell, 
Pettcr  &  Gal  pin. 

8.  History  of  India,  Vol.  I.  By  -James  Grant,  Extra  crown  4to., 
576  pp.,  cloth,  $5.     Ibid. 

9.  The  Poems  of  George  D.  Prentice.  By  John  J.  Piatt.  With  a 
Biographical  Sketch  and  Steel  Portrait.  New  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged. 12mo.,  240  pp.,  cloth  ,  gilt.  $2.50;  morocco,  $5.  Robert  Clarke 
&  Co. 
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interest.  The  Icelandic  (1)  Viking  Tales  are  in  the  hands  of 
competent  Scandinavian  scholars,  whatever  they  may  be  as  Eng- 
lish artists.  The  first  volume  of  a  (2)  History  of  French  Litera- 
ture is  the  earliest  instalment  of  what  we  hope  is  going  to  prove 
an  answer  to  a  long-standing  expectation.  The  two  volumes  by 
(3)  Mr.  Leslie  Stephens  are  likely  to  prove  a  sort  of  solid  counter- 
part to  the  lighter  but  masterly  touches  of  a  recent  English  hu- 
morist and  lecturer. 


1.  Viking  Tales  of  North.  The  Sagas  of  Tharstein,  Viking's  Son^ 
and  Fridthjof  the  Bold.  Translated  from  the  Icelandic,  by  Erasmus  B. 
Anderson,  A.  M.,  Professor  in  the  Scandinavian  Languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Icelandic  Literary 
Society  and  Jon  Bjarnason.  Also,  Tegner's  Fridthjof 's  Saga,  translated 
into  English  by  George  Stephens,  xviii.,  370  pp.,  cloth,  $'2,  S.  C.  Grigg» 
&Co. 

2.  The  History  of  French  Literature,  Vol.  I.  By  Henry  Van  Laun. 
Three  Vols.,  8vo.,  342  pp.,  cloth,  $2.50.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

3.  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Leslie  Stephen, 
Two  Vols.,  large  8vo.,  466,  469  pp,,  cloth^  extra,  $8,     Ibid. 
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Philosophers  tell  us  that  all  the  forces  of  nature  are  indestruc- 
tible. They  may  go  from  one  form  to  another,  and  thus  seem  to 
pass  out  of  existence ;  but,  in  reality,  they  are  imperishable. 
The  first  ray  of  heat  which  came  to  the  earth  from  the  sun, 
though  it  may  have  been  millions  of  years  ago,  exists  to-day, 
somewhere,  in  some  one  of  its  Protean  forma. 

While  physical  force  is  thus,  in  the  divine  providence,  im- 
mortal, it  nevertheless  wearies  and  grows  tired.  Illustrations, 
which  are  proofs  of  this,  are  easily  given.  Razors  lose  the  power 
of  acquiring  an  edge  after  tliey  have  been  in  constant  use  for  a 
long  time.  In  such  cases,  it  is  necessary  simply  to  allow  them 
to  rest  a  while,  and  they  are  again  ready  for  service.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  actual  observation,  it  has  been  found  that  the  iron  or  steel 
of  a  railway  track  becomes  brittle  and  liable  to  dangerous  break- 
age, if  it  is  subjected  to  the  constant  pressure  and  jar  of  passing 
trains.  If  there  are  suitable  intervals  of  repose,  the  same  num- 
ber and  weight  of  trains  may  pass  over  the  track  without  serious 
injury.  The  same  fact  is  observed  with  regard  to  cannon  ;  and 
is,  indeed,  a  truth  of  universal  observation. 

A  move  familiar  illustration  may  better  serve  our  purpose. 
Moses  commanded  that  the  seventh  should  be  a  year  of  rest  for 
the  land.     There  was  an  economic  reason  for  this,  which  every 
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farmer  of  the  present  day  can  appreciate.  Even  in  the  rich  soils 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  it  is  found  that  he  is  the  prudent  hus- 
bandman who,  by  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  allows  each  of 
his  fields  a  stated  jubilee  of  rest. 

But  not  only  when  physical  force  allies  itself  with  vegetable 
life,  does  it  find  a  periodic  season  of  rest  essential  to  its  highest 
efficiency ;  but  also  when  it  appears  as  the  servant  of  animal 
volition.  No  man,  who  owns  a  splendid  horse,  will  suff'er  the 
noble  animal  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  from 
day  to  day,  without  an  interval  of  rest.  Put  to  a  daily  stress 
of  unremitting  toil,  he  might  serve  his  master,  we  may  say,  for 
three  hundred  days.  If  allowed  to  rest  at  proper  seasons,  he 
would  be  efficient  for  the  labor  of  three  times  three  hundred  days. 

The  necessity  for  a  Sabbath  to  inanimate  nature  and  to  the 
lower  animals,  proceeds  entirely  from  their  relations  to  man. 
No  metal  would  ever  need  molecular  rest  but  for  its  use  in  the 
service  of  man.  So  it  is  with  our  fields.  In  their  natural  con- 
dition, they  enjoy  an  almost  perpetual  rest.  It  is  only  when 
they  are  brought  under  cultivation,  and  made  to  yield  their  har- 
vests to  the  reaper,  that  they  require  a  jubilee  of  repose.  So 
also  with  the  animals.  The  horse,  the  donkey,  the  ox,  on  their 
native  plains,  know  nothing  of  the  labors  of  the  yoke  or  the  col- 
lar, and  therefore  need  no  day  of  respite  from  their  toils.  But 
when  man  harnesses  them  to  his  service,  their  weary  muscles  beg 
for  a  regular  time  of  rest.  Thus,  in  this  lowest  sense,  we  see 
that  "the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man." 

Man  is  made  of  the  dust  of  the  earth.  This  statement  of 
Moses  is  confirmed  not  only  by  chemical  analysis,  and  by  the  food 
which  he  eats,  but  also  by  the  heap  of  dust  which  he  becomes 
in  the  grave.  The  same  iron  of  which  our  razors  are  made, 
the  same  earths,  acids,  and  alkalies  which  form  our  soil,  are 
found  in  these  bodies  of  ours,  which  are  so  curiously  and  won- 
derfully made.  The  same  animal  life  which  flashes  forth  from 
the  eye  of  the  war-horse,  is  found,  in  a  higher  and  more 
refined  form,  in  the  warrior  that  bestrides  him.  Man's  body  is 
material,  and  the  home  of  the  ordinary  physical  and  vital  forces 
which  we  see  in  nature  all  around  us. 
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These  bodily  powers  are  definite  and  limited.  They  can  ac- 
complish so  much,  and  no  more.  When  they  become  exhausted, 
they  must  rest,  or  ruin  is  the  result,  sooner  or  later.  For  this 
reason  night  comes  upon  the  earth,  and  claims  half  of  the  hours 
of  the  year  as  her  own.  This  is  nature's  call  from  the  daily  toil 
of  physical  labor.  As  the  shadows  lengthen  and  the  sun  hides 
himself  behind  the  western  hills,  the  woodman  lays  his  axe  upon 
his  shoulder  and  the  reaper  his  scythe,  the  carpenter  puts  up  his 
hammer  and  saw,  and  the  mason  his  trowel ;  and  they  all  hie 
homeward  to  eat  their  evening  meal  and  to  commit  themselves  to 
the  arms  of  "balmy  sleep,  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer."  What 
could  the  laboring  man  do,  were  there  no  night  and  no  sleep  to 
respite  him  from  his  daily  toil! 

This  nightly  rest,  sweet  and  gracious  as  it  is,  is  not  enough  for 
the  man  of  faithful  industry.  The  soil  which  we  cultivate  has  its 
yearly  winter  rest,  when  it  goes  to  sleep  in  its  bed  of  sheeted 
snow.  It  awakens  in  the  spring,  with  its  energies  renewed  for 
another  summer's  harvest.  But  it  finds  itself  not  so  strong  this 
year  as  it  was  last ;  nor  last  year  as  it  was  the  year  before.  It 
is  becoming  enfeebled  by  its  annual  efforts  to  produce.  It  begs 
for  rest,  not  only  during  the  hush  and  chill  of  winter,  but  also 
while  it  may  enjoy  undisturbed  the  vernal  showers  and  the  sum- 
mer's invigorating  sun.  So  it  is  with  man.  He  rises  with  each 
morning's  freshness,  and  undertakes  anew  the  duties  of  the  day. 
For  a  few  days  he  fails  to  realise  an  abatement  of  his  vigor ;  but 
ere  long  he  finds  that  he  is  not  so  strong  now  as  he  was  ten  or 
fifteen  or  twenty  days  ago.  He  finds  that  he  is  becoming  wearied, 
that  he  needs  a  day  of  rest.  His  nightly  repose  is  not  sufficient 
for  him.  He  wants  a  respite  when  the  free  sun  can  shine  upon 
him;  when  he  can  realise  that  he  is  not  the  slave  of  toil  ;  when 
he  can  be  conscious  that  he  has  laid  aside  the  harness  of  the 
struggle  for  his  daily  bread. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Sabbath  comes  in  to  relax  the  tense  muscles 
of  man  and  beast.  The  pampered  favorite  of  the  stall  may  be 
indifferent  to  such  a  day.  He  is  brought  into  service  for  only 
an  hour  or  two  each  day,  that  he  may  give  his  lordly  owners 
an  evening  airing.     But  the  faithful  animal  whose  neck  feels 
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the  collar  from  early  morning  to  dewy  eve,  finds  the  da^v  of 
weekly  rest  all  tliat  he  ever  knows  or  dreams  of  heaven.  So  the 
human  idler,  who  fails  to  realise  that  "life  is  real,  life  is  earnest;" 
whose  hardest  toil  is  to  devise  ways  for  killing  time,  may  care 
not  for  the  weekly  Sabbath.  But  the  industrious,  sun-browned 
mechanic,  the  toiling  accountant,  the  man  of  busy  brain — the 
men  who  make  this  world  a  place  worth  the  living  in — these 
"heroes  of  the  strife"  causing  with  hearty  emphasis, 

"Welcome,  sweet  day  of  rest." 

For  every  man  and  for  every  animal  that  fill  their  sphere  in 
life,  the  Sabbath  is  not  only  a  delight,  a  luxury  ;  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable necessity.  Man  is  so  made  that  he  must  have  it,  or  his 
body  is  materially  fatally  injured.  Again  we  say,  "The  Sab- 
bath was  made  for  man." 

But  man  is  not  only  an  animal,  he  is  a  mind.  Work  of  muscle 
and  rest  of  muscle  do  not  tell  all  of  human  history.  This  mind 
of  his  wants  to  know.  Indeed  it  aspires  to  be  fed,  with  as  ar- 
dent an  appetite  as  that  which  urges  him  to  his  daily  toil  for 
bread.  If  he  gives  his  days  to  labor  and  his  nights  to  sleep, 
when  shall  he  attend  to  the  cravings  of  his  mind,  that  begs  for 
light?  When  can  he  pursue  that  search  for  knowledge  which  is 
one  of  the  inborn,  insatiable  cravings  of  his  nature  ?  Is  he  no 
more  than  a  brute  ?  The  lessons  of  the  world's  history  in  the 
past ;  the  wonders  of  the  heavens  above  him  ;  the  equal  wonders 
of  the  earth,  and  air,  and  sea  around  him  ;  the  mysteries  of  his 
own  curiously  constructed  body;  the  mightier  mysteries  of  his 
own  immaterial  mind — when  shall  he  learn  these,  if  he  is  to  be 
the  chained  galley-slave  to  a  life  of  incessant  toil  ?  During  the 
week,  he  may  seem  but  little  more  than  the  horse,  at  whose  side 
he  performs  his  daily  task.  On  the  Sunday,  the  horse  eats  and 
sleeps  and  rolls  and  runs.  But  his  master  sits  down  to  read,  and 
walks  around  to  think,  and  his  mind  opens  and  grows  and  ma- 
tures, and  rejoices  in  the  acquisition  of  new  stores  of  truth. 
Truly  may  we  again  say,  "The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man." 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  important  facts  of  human 
nature.     Man  not  only  has  body  and  mind ;  he  has  what  is  more 
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valuable  than  either — spirit  or  soul.  This  spirit  or  soul  of  his 
has  crying  needs.  It  is  its  misfortune,  however,  to  be  too  often 
put  into  the  background.  Man's  physical  wants  press  upon  him 
with  an  urgency  which  will  admit  of  no  denial.  It  is  a  constant 
struggle  for  bread  with  the  poor  ;  with  the  rich  it  is  an  equally 
constant  struggle  for  money.  The  poor  may  make  their  daily 
bread;  the  rich  may  heap  up  their  golden  treasures.  But  is 
this  all  ?  Is  there  nothing  more  for  which  to  live  ?  Suppose 
there  were  no  eternity,  no  living  beyond  the  grave  ;  would  the 
purposes  of  life  all  be  reached  when  we  gain  our  bread  and  hoard 
our  gold?  The  soul  cries  indignantly,  No!  No,  indeed,  no, 
we  cry  into  the  dull  ear  of  a  materialistic  age.  Man's  soul  must 
and  will  assert  itself.  Its  social  instincts,  revealing  a  vast  net- 
work of  relationships  by  which  it  is  connected  with  all  other 
souls,  clamor  for  recognition.  The  man  is  a  father,  a  husband, 
a  son,  a  brother,  a  citizen,  a  friend,  a  neighbor.  If  he  be  a 
father,  solemn  duties  arise  out  of  this  relationship.  When  shall 
he  consider  them?  When  shall  he  question  himself  as  to  the 
fulfilment  of  these  duties  ?  When  shall  he  incite  himself  to  a 
more  faithful  discharge  of  them  ?  During  all  the  week,  the 
claims  of  business  press  so  heavily  and  so  steadily  upon  him,  that 
these  sacred  duties  are  hushed  into  silence.  He  must  have  time 
to  give  to  their  consideration. 

Man  has  other  moral  interests  that  claim  his  attention.  In- 
deed, we  are  here  brought  face  to  face  with  the  most  solemn 
questions  of  his  being.  This  soul  of  his,  what  is  it  ?  Whence 
came  it  ?  Whither  goeth  it  ?  Truth,  right,  duty — what  are  they, 
and  what  claims  have  they  upon  the  soul  of  man?  The  truth — 
has  it  been  spoken?  The  right — has  it  been  loved?  Duty  — 
has  it  been  done  ?  Sin — what  is  it  ?  Its  reality  forces  itself 
upon  the  conscious  experience  of  the  soul.  Yes,  the  soul  knows 
that  it  has  sinned.  This  is  an  awful  fact ;  shall  it  be  blinked, 
forgotten,  denied  ?  Shall  the  soul  have  no  time  to  look  this 
question  full  in  the  face,  and  consiller  the  nature  and  the  conse- 
quences of  its  sinfulness  ?  Shall  there  be  given  to  it  no  rest,  no 
quiet  hour  in  the  hurly-burly  of  life,  when  it  may  realise  its  de- 
praved condition  and  seek  for  some  measure  of  relief? 
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Duty  and  sin  gain  an  infinite  intensity  of  meaning  when  they 
lead  the  soul  to  the  brink  of  time,  and  bid  it  peer  into  the  mys- 
teries of  eternity.  Is  it  possible  that  man  may  live  forever?  Is 
it  probable  that  he  will  live  forever  ?  Nay,  is  it  certain  that  he 
must  live  forever  ?  If  so,  what  interests  of  time  can  compare 
with  the  enduring  realities  of  eternity  ?  Day  by  day,  hour  by  hour, 
man's  energies  are  stretched  almost  to  their  utmost  tension  by 
the  pressing  Occupations  of  this  life.  Must  he  thus  go  on,  month 
after  month,  year  after  year,  until,  without  a  moment's  thought, 
his  bark  is  suddenly  launched  upon  the  shoreless  sea  of  eternity  ? 
There  must  be  eddies  in  the  river  of  life  ;  harbors  of  quiet,  in 
which  he  may  look  to  the  condition  of  his  boat,  and  see  whether 
it  is  ready  for  that  voyage,  on  which  no  repairs  can  be  made,  and 
from  which  no  traveller  has  ever  returned. 

There  is  another  word,  small  indeed,  but  with  which  man  has 
an  infinite  concern.  How  the  thoughts  leap  from  the  brain  at 
the  mention  of  the  name  of  God,  the  infinitely  holy,  the  infi- 
nitely good,  the  infinitely  great !  Man's  relationships  to  God 
are  the  highest  and  holiest  which  he  sustains.  God  is  our  Cre- 
ator :  his  hand  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves.  God  is  our 
father  :  he  takes  care  of  us  ;  we  are  the  sheep  of  his  pasture  and 
the  people  of  his  hand,  and  his  dependent  children.  God  is  our 
Saviour :  he  knows  that  we  are  sinners,  wicked  sinners ;  miserable 
sinners  :  he  knows  that  we  deserve  death  ;  but  he  takes  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth.  He  loves  our  souls  ;  he  wants  us 
to  live,  and  to  live  with  him  forever.  So  earnest  is  his  desire  for 
our  salvation,  that  he  has  given  his  Son  to  die  for  us.  God  is 
our  judge;  he  will  bring  every  thought  and  word  and  deed  into 
judgment.  If  his  mercy  we  refuse,  his  justice  we  shall  not 
despise. 

Is  this  God,  in  himself  and  in  his  relations  to  us,  worthy  of 
our  attention?  Shall  we  give  ourselves  up  to  worldly  cares,  to 
selfish  interests,  to  human  concerns,  and  have  no  time  in 
which  we  may  consider  what  •we  owe  to  him  ?  Every  grateful, 
every  true  heart  will  spurn  the  thought,  and  say.  Let  us  think 
of  him  in  the  freshness  of  the  morning  hour,  in  the  heat  of  the 
noonday  strife,  in  the  quiet  weariness  of  darkening  twilight,  and 
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in  the  hush  of  spirit  as  sleep  comes  slowly  stealing  o'er  the 
senses.  But  lest  he  should  be  forgotten,  as  he  too  often  is,  amid 
the  pressing  cares  of  our  daily  struggles,  let  us  set  apart  some 
holy  hours  as  sacredly  his  own,  which  we  will  give  wholly  up  to 
thoughts  of  him,  of  the  soul,  of  duty,  of  sin,  of  salvation,  of 
eternity.  Once  more  we  say,  emphatically,  "The  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man."  -     . . 

Let  us  stop  a  while  now  and  gather  thes?  thoughts  together. 
They  are  all  one.  Man's  body  needs  a  day  of  rest.  It  must 
have  it,  or  seriously  suffer.  Man's  mind  needs  a  day  for  special 
culture.  It  must  have  it,  or  be  dwarfed  for  the  want  of  it. 
Man's  soul,  especially,  needs  a  day  that  it  may  call  its  own:  a 
day  when  the  world,  and  flesh,  and  sense  shall  all  be  held  in 
obeyance,  and  when  the  concerns  of  the  soul  shall  have  first 
attention.  Man's  hopes  and  fears,  his  sorrows  and  joys,  his 
desires  and  affections,  all  demand  this.  His  duties  and  his  sins 
unite  in  the  claim;  while  his  relations  to  his  God  make  it 
solemnly  imperative.  In  the  very  necessities  of  man's  condi- 
tion there  must  be  for  him  a  Sabbath .^~  * 

This  is  no  mere  matter  of  policy  or  expediency.  It  reaches 
far  beyond  this.  It  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  human  nature. 
Is  the  rudder  indispensable  to  a  ship?  The  ship  might  sail  a 
few  days  or  weeks  without  one.  But  it  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  every  gale  and  the  plaything  of  every  storm,  and  liable,  at 
any  moment,  to  find  its  coffin  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  or  it« 
grave  in  the  treacherous  quicksands.  So  man  may  live  upon  the 
earth  without  a  Sabbath ;  but  it  would  be  a  life  fraught  with 
peril  to  the  dearest  interests  which  he  should  cherish. 

Were  man  an  unfallen  being,  his  healthy  soul,  pure  in  its 
every  thought  and  heavenly  in  its  every  aspiration,  would  ask 
for  one  day  of  furlough  from  the  service  of  the  flesh,  that  the 
Spirit  might  commune  with  God,  and  feast  itself  upon  the 
pleasures  of  the  soul.  But  man  is  now  a  wreCk  in  body,  mind, 
and  spirit.  The  necessities  of  the  Sabbath  are  immeasurably 
increased  by  his  fallen  condition.  Look  especially  at  the  soul. 
It  is  consciously  sinful ;  and,  as  a  result,  it  is  consciously  guilty. 
These  are  terrific  thoughts,  if  they  be  rightly  seen.     Sin  and 
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guilt  constitute  the  very  essence  of  hell.  We  said  that  man  was 
conscious  of  them  both.  This  is  true  to  a  limited  degree.  But 
it  is  the  culmination  of  man's  woful  condition  in  the  fall,  that  he 
is,  to  so  large  a  degree,  insensible  of  the  awful  evils  which  he 
has  brought  upon  himself.  His  daily  pursuits  serve  to  increase 
this  spiritual  deadness.  He  must  be  aroused,  or  he  is  lost.  If 
there  be  nothing  but  the  humdrum  of  his  daily  life,  his  thoughts 
will  never  be  stirred  to  look  within  at  the  lurking  demon  in  his 
own  heart;  or  ahead,  to  see  the  Nemesis  whose  glaring  eyes 
confront  him  in  the  future.  If  he  would  be  saved  from  this  hell 
within  him,  he  must  be  stirred  and  brought  to  think.  For  the 
welfare,  for  the  very  life,  of  his  immortal  soul,  in  danger  of 
sinking  down  to  an  eternal  death,  he  must  have  a  time  when  he 
can  look  within,  and  see  his  danger;  can  look  without,  and  find 
his  Calvary ;  can  look  above,  and  behold  his  heaven. 

The  Sabbath  is  thus  the  poor  man's  friend,  the  toiler's  rest, 
the  teacher  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  saviour  of  the  fallen.  It  is 
the  golden  ladder  of  heaven,  resting  upon  the  rocky  pathways  of 
earth,  on  whose  angel-travelled  rounds  the  soul  may  mount 
upward  to  the  skies.     "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man.'' 


"THE  SEVENTH  DAY  IS  THE  SABBATH  OF  THE  LORD  THY  GOD." 

Thus  far  we  have  discussed  this  question  from  a  human  stand- 
point. We  have  laid  more  stress  upon  this  part  of  the  discussion, 
because  we  think  that  it  is  a  feature  of  the  subject  to  which 
sufficient  importance  is  not  usually  attached.  We  feel  justified 
in  saying,  that,  in  a  very  important  sense,  the  Sabbath  is  man's 
Day — in  that  it  is  to  him  the  most  needful,  and  the  most  fraught 
with  blessings,  of  all  the  seven.  We  have  the  highest  authority 
for  saying  that  "the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man." 

This  fact,  however,  does  not  exhaust  its  nature  or  its  purposes. 
It  is  also  the  Lord's  Day.  It  is  "the  day  which  the  Lord  hath 
made."     It  is  "the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  our  God." 

God's  relations  to  this  holy  day  are  very  simple  and  easily 
stated.  All  creatures  are  his ;  and  yet  he  keeps  the  angels  as 
the  ministers  of  his  immediate  presence.  All  men  are  his 
children ;    and  yet  among  them  there  is  the  sacramental  host  of 
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his  elect.  All  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  his  people,  and  yet  he 
took  Levi  as  the  tribe  of  his  inheritance.  All  Christians  are  his 
servants,  and  yet  there  are  those  whom  he  makes,  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  the  ministers  of  his  sanctuary.  The  silver  and  the  gold 
are  his,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills;  and  yet  he  claimed 
the  special  sanctification  of  the  tithe.  All  the  days  are  his,  for 
he  makes  the  outgoing  and  incoming  of  every  morning  and 
evening  to  rejoice ;  and  yet  there  is  one  day  which  he  crowns 
with  peculiar  glory,  which  he  calls  by  his  own  name,  and  which 
he  claims  as  specially  his  own. 

God's  regard  for  this  day  is  shown  in  several  ways.  In  the 
drama  of  creation,  the  first  six  acts  represent  the  Deity  as  active, 
producing,  and  garnishing  the  worlds.  In  the  seventh,*  the 
work  is  done,  and  the  Infinite  rests  from  his  labors.  Six  days 
he  worked,  on  the  seventh  he  rested.  Not  that  his  omnipotence 
was  weary,  much  less  exhausted,  but  that  he  might  teach,  by 
example,  a  lesson  to  his  intelligent  children. 

He  does  not  confine  himself  to  silent  example.  "He  rested 
on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made.  And 
God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it."  He  blessed  the 
day  ;  he  made  it  a  happy  day.  He  sanctified  it;  he  made  it  a 
holy  day.  This  is  the  statement  of  the  oldest  record  of  which 
man  has  a  knowledge.  It  may  be  even  an  Eden  record.  The 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  with  the  first  three  verses  of  the  second, 
may  possibly  have  been  written  by  Adam  himself.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  told,  and  is  not  necessary  to  our  thought.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  this  is  the  first  record  of  human  history.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  know  that  the  very  next  recorded  act  of  God, 
after  the  creation  of  man,  was  the  blessing  and  sanctification  of 
a  Sabbath  for  his  benefit.  From  the  introduction  of  man  upon 
the  earth,  the  seventh  day  is  made  by  the  Divine  Lawgiver  to 
bear  a  character  peculiar  to  itself;  it  is  solemnly  set  apart  for 
the  very  purpose  for  which  we  have  already  found  a  natural 
necessity  in  man  himself  God  had  so  made  man  that  he  needed 
such  a  day ;  and  so,  from  the  very  first,  he  exempted  it  from  the 
ordinary  cares  and  duties  of  life,  and  sanctified  it  to  all  the  high 
and  holy  purposes  of  a  Sabbath. 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  2 — 2. 
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Adam  was  the  first  natural  head  of  the  race.  Noah  was  the 
second.  In  his  life  we  find  proofs,  somewhat  dim  to  be  sure,  of 
the  continuance  of  the  Sabbath  law.  Moses  was  not,  indeed,  a 
third  great  head  of  the  family  of  man ;  but  what  he  wrote  has 
moulded  the  religious  character  of  the  world  of  God's  people  for 
more  than  fifteen  centuries.  So  then,  no  mortal  man  of  any 
aire  has  exerted  such  arf  extended  influence  over  the  human  mind 
as  he.  He  was  the  patriarch  of  the  race  in  a  higher  meaning 
than  was  Adam  or  Noah.  To  him  we  may  look  for  positive  and 
authentic  indications  of  God's  will  to  man.  Of  all  mere  men 
that  ever  lived  he  deserves,  by  unmistakable  preeminence,  the 
title  of  the  divine  lawgiver. 

God  himself  descends  to  the  top  of  Sinai,  and  so  awful  is  his 
presence  that  neither  man  nor  beast  can  pass  beyond  the  sacred 
limit.  He  calls  Moses,  however,  to  the  very  top  of  the  smoking 
mount;  and  there,  for  forty  days  and  nights,  he  holds  him  in 
face  to  face  communion  with  himself.  He  not  only  speaks  his 
will  to  him  on  many  questions^  but  upon  all  the  fundamental, 
permanent,  universal  relations  of  man,  he  expresses  himself  with 
peculiar  force.  On  them  he  does  not  content  himself  with  the 
spoken  word;  but  "with  his  own  finger,"  upon  the  granite  of  the 
everlasting  hills,  he  writes  those  laws  which  he  knows  are  as 
broad  as  humanity  and  as  universal  as  the  relations  of  man.  In 
the  very  midst  of  these,  preceded  by  those  which  lie  at  the  basis 
of  man's  relations  to  his  Maker,  and  followed  by  those  which  tell 
his  natural  and  unchangeable  duties  to  his  fellow-men,  God  wrote 
on  the  enduring  stone,  "  Remember  the  Sabbath  Bay  to  keep  it 
holy.''  Could  he  have  shown  his  will  in  a  more  solemn  way 
than  this? 

"When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son, 
made  of  a  woman."  So  "the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
us ;  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten 
of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  In  him  dwelt  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily;  so  that  he  was  to  man  the 
manifestation  of  the  Deity  in  flesh.  To  his  life  on  earth  may  we 
look  for  clear  and  definite  light  as  to  the  divinity  of  the  Sabbath. 
If  he,  by  precept  and  by  example,  disregards   the  day,  then  we 
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may  consider  it  a  mere  question  of  expediency,  whether  we  shall 
observe  it  or  not.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  constantly 
hallowed  the  day,  usin^  it  only  for  those  purposes  for  which  it 
was  specially  sacred,  then  we  have  the  clearest  possible  testimony 
that,  in  God's  estimation,  it  is  a  holy  day.  To  state  these 
alternatives  is  to  answer  them ;  for  no  one  has  ever  read  the 
fourfold  history  of  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God  on  earth  whose  mind 
has  been  left  in  doubt  on  this  question.  No  word  or  act  of  the 
blessed  Saviour  can  be  construed  into  a  disrespect  or  even  careless- 
ness as  to  the  Sabbath ;  but  on  the  contrary,  while  avoiding  a 
Pharisaical  extreme,  he  never  failed  to  honor  its  holy  hours. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  a  strong,  though  indirect,  proof  of 
this  .When  the  Messiah  came,  he  gathered  about  him  the  choicest 
spirits  of  the  Jewish  theocracy, — humble,  and  even  sinful,  though 
they  were  when  he  found  them.  Among  the  number  was  a  small 
band  of  women,  remarkable  for  the  pure,  unselfish,  devoted,  love 
which  they  gave  him.  These  listened  to  his  teachings,  and 
watched  his  life  through  the  whole  period  of  his  earthly  ministry. 
To  please  him  was  their  highest  joy.  When  he  was  finally 
betrayed,  condemned,  and  crucified,  they  still  clung  to  him  with 
an  undying  love.  He  was  taken  from  the  cross  late  on  Friday 
afternoon, — too  late  for  embalming  before  burial.  These  women 
were  anxious  to  pay  to  his  body  this  last  tribute  of  respect.  Now 
let  us  read  the  story  as  told  by  Luke:  "That  day  was  the 
preparation,  and  the  Sabbath  drew  on.  And  the  women  also, 
which  came  with  him  from  Galilee,  followed  after,  and  beheld 
the  sepulchre,  and  how  his  body  was  laid.  And  they  returned, 
and  prepared  spices  and  ointments,  and  rested  the  Sabbath  Day 
according  to  the  commandment.  Now,  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  very  early  in  the  morning,  they  came  unto  the  sepulchre, 
bringing  the  spices  which  they  had  prepared."  These  women 
were  so  eager  to  do  their  holy  work  for  the  Saviour's  body  that 
they  went  to  the  sepulchre  very  early  in  the  morning  after  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  was  past.  Yet  they  had  learned,  from  the 
instructions  and  example  of  our  Lord,  to  regard  the  Sabbath 
with  so  much  veneration  as  to  consider  it  a  desecration  of  the 
day  to  prepare  upon  it  his  body  for  its  final  burial. 
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So  far  we  have  sought  to  learn  God's  will  as  to  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath.  We  are  now  to  inquire  into  the  special  relations 
which  the  day  bears  to  Him.  For  man,  we  have  seen  that  it  is 
a  day  of  rest  and  spiritual  exercise.  But  it  is  also  called  the 
Lord's  Day,  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  our  God.  It  is  so  styled 
not  only  because  it  was  ordained  by  him,  but  also  because  he 
claims  its  hours  as  sacred  to  himself.  The  wife  gives  up  her 
husband  to  his  daily  task,  and  loves  him  for  his  labors  on  her  be- 
half, while  she  is  bereft  of  the  pleasures  of  his  company.  But 
when  the  evening  meal  has  been  eaten  and  the  lamps  are  lit,  she 
expects  him  to  sit  with  her  and  the  children  around  the  family 
fireside.  This  is  the  holy  family  hour,  and  it  must  be  held  sacred 
for  the  joys  and  duties  of  the  hearthstone.  So  the  Lord  says  to  us, 
'^  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work;  but  the  seventh 
day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God."  It  belongs  to  him  and 
is  to  be  devoted  to  his  service. 

The  assertion  of  this  claim  to  the  day  by  God  would  seem  to 
be  sufficient;  indeed,  it  is  sufficient.  But  even  if  he  had  not 
preferred  the  claim,  it  would  have  been  none  the  less  valid. 
The  setting  apart  of  a  portion  of  our  time  as  sacred  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  is  a  duty,  whose  obligation  will  press  itself  upon 
every  enlightened  conscience,  as  growing  out  of  the  natural  rela- 
tions of  man  to  his  Creator.  If  man  be  a  dependent  being,  he 
should  acknowledge  that  dependence.  If  he  be  indebted  for  life, 
for  health,  for  food,  for  all  his  daily  comforts,  to  the  assiduous 
providence  of  one  Strong  Arm,  one  Omniscient  Eye,  and  one 
Loving  Heart,  it  is  surely  becoming  in  him  to  make  a  suitable 
return  of  gratitude.  If  he  be  a  sinner,  he  should  confess  his  sin. 
If,  despite  the  daily  goodness  of  his  God,  he  is  a  daily  transgressor 
of  his  law,  ungrateful  for  that  goodness  and  disobedient  to  divine 
authority;  then  surely  he  should  have  some  hour  for  penitence, 
in  which  to  acknowledge  his  wrong  and  to  ask  forgiveness  from 
his  offended  Father.  If,  beyond  all  this,  he  be  a  saved  sinner, 
rescued  from  the  awful  consequences  of  his  guilt  by  the  sovereign 
grace  of  his  God ;  saved  from  the  death  of  his  soul  by  the  death 
of  his  Saviour,  God's  only  and  well  beloved  Son;  then,  who  can, 
for  a  moment,  question  his  obligation  to  praise  and  adore  our 
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<jod  of  such  infinite  compassion  and  love?  For  all  these  things 
there  must  be  time;  not  only  time,  but  a  set  time.  The  engross- 
ing pursuits  of  this  world  and  the  depraved  tendencies  of  his 
nature,  all  make  it  necessary  that  some  certain  season  be  conse- 
crated for  these  holy  purposes.  Otherwise  they  would  certainly 
be  neglected. 

The  necessity  for  this  fixed  day  of  worship  is  not  only  indi- 
vidual, it  is  also  social.  Were  men  isolated  beings,  then  might 
each  man  choose  a  Sabbath  for  himself.  But  man  is  born  into 
society.  He  is  born  one  of  a  family,  one  of  a  civil  society,  one 
of  a  church.  Not  only  as  an  individual  does  he  need  to  thank 
God  for  his  providence,  confess  his  sins,  and  praise  him  for  his 
salvation;  but  the  same  duties  are  also  involved  in  his  social 
relations.  God  is  the  Lord  of  the  family,  of  the  community,  of 
the  Church.  When  shall  the  people  meet  to  confess  their  com- 
mon sins,  to  offer  their  common  praises,  to  supplicate  for  common 
blessings,  to  thank  for  common  mercies,  if  there  is  no  time  fixed 
for  the  purpose  ? 
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THE  SABBATH  A  COMMON  AND  NOT  A  STATUTE  LAW. 


What  has  been  said  so  far  has  all  been  designed  to  converge 
to  the  establishment  of  one  point,  which  is  the  fundamental  one 
in  the  idea  of  the  Sabbath.  It  is  the  settlement  of  the  question, 
Whether  the  Sabbath  is  a  moral  or  a  positive  institution. 

To  settle  this  question,  we  must  have  clear  ideas  as  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  moral  and  a  positive  law.  These  terms,  as  here 
used,  are  technical,  and  employed  in  a  peculiar  sense.  In  the 
common  use  of  the  words,  a  moral  law  may  be  positive,  and  a 
positive  law  may  be  moral.  But,  as  employed  in  this  discussion, 
they  are  mutually  exclusive  of  each  other. 

A  moral  law  is,  1.  One  which  arises  from  the  natural  and 
essential  relations  of  the  beings  which  it  governs.  Obedience  to 
parents  on  the  part  of  their  children  is  thus  a  natural  or  moral 
law.  2.  A  moral  law  requires  no  formal  enactment  to  make  it 
obligatory.  If  God  had  never  commanded  children  to  obey  their 
parents,  it  would  nevertheless  be  their  duty  to  do  so.  A  moral 
law  may,  however,  be  commanded;  and  they  all  are  in  the  Book 
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of  books.  3.  A  moral  law  is  universal;  that  is,  it  is  obligatory 
on  all  who  sustain  the  natural  relations  out  of  which  it  arises. 
It  is  the  natural  duty  of  all  children,  Jewish  or  Gentile,  Christian 
or  heathen,  to  obey  their  parents.  4.  A  moral  law  is  perpetual ; 
that  is,  it  must  continue  so  long  as  the  natural  relations  which 
produce  it  continue.  It  was  the  duty  of  Cain  and  Abel  to  obey 
their  parents.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  child  now  living  to  do  the 
same.  It  will  always  be  the  duty  of  every  child  to  obey  its^ 
parents.  Corresponding  to  this  natural  duty  of  children  is  the 
duty  of  their  parents  to  love  thera.  The  lo-ve  of  parents  to  their 
offspring  is  also  a  natural  law.  A  moral  law,  thus,  is  7iafural, 
self -authenticating,  universal,  and  perpetual. 

A  positive  law,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  1.  .One  which  grows  out 
of  the  accidental  relations  of  those  whom  it  governs.  The  duty 
of  Abraham  to  sacrifice  Isaac  was  certainly  not  a  natural  one. 
It  arose  out  of  that  accident  in  his  life,  in  which  God  wished  to 
make  a  trial  of  his  faith.  2.  A  positive  law  requires  the  enact- 
ment of  competent  authority  to  make  it  obligatory.  Had  not 
Abraham  been  commanded  to  slay  Isaac,  or  had  he  been  com- 
manded by  improper  authority,  his  act  would  have  been  an  attempt 
to  murder.  3.  A  positive  law  is  limited  to  the  individual  or  the 
class  who  are  specially  commanded  to  obey  it.  The  duty  of 
Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son,  by  no  means  makes  it  imperative 
on  any  other  father  to  attempt  the  same.  4.  A  positive  law  may 
be  temporary.  The  command  to  slay  Isaac  was  binding  upon 
Abraham  for  some  three  or  four  davs.  It  ceased  the  moment 
that  God  said,  "Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad."  If  Abraham 
had  persisted,  he  would  have  been  a  murderer.  The  offering  of 
sacrifices,  circumcision,  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  all 
instances  of  positive  institutions. 

Is  the  Sabbath  law  a  natural,  self-evident,  universal,  and  per- 
petual law?  Or,  is  it  merely  accidental,  partial,  temporary,  and 
positive?  The  Sabbath  is  a  natural  law;  that  is,  it  is  founded 
upon  the  natural  and  essential  relations  of  men.  This  has  already 
been  shown  to  our  complete  satisfaction.  Man  bears  relations  to 
all  his  fellow  creatures  and  to  his  Creator;  natural  relations, 
which   make  the   Sabbath  a  necessity.     We  have  seen  that  the 
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very  iron  of  our  railroad  tracks  needs  a  periodical  rest.  The 
producing  fields  of  our  farms  need  it.  Our  beasts  of  burden 
need  it.  Our  servants  and  employees  need  it.  We^ourselves 
need  it,  for  our  bodies,  for  our  minds,  for  our  souls.  Man's 
relations  to  his  Creator  demand  the  observance  of  a  Sabbath 
for  worship.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  Sabbath  is  not  a 
mere  convenient  expedient,  found  desirable  under  certain  con- 
ditions. It  is  a  necessity  for  man,  growing  out  of  the  most 
important  facts  in  his  own  constitution  and  in  his  relations 
to  others.  This  first  point  decides  all  the  rest.  If  the  necessity 
for  the  Sabbath,  as  founded  upon  man's  natural  relations,  is 
once  perceived,  then  we  see  that  it  requires  no  direct  and  formal 
commandment  to  make  it  obligatory ;  that  it  is  a  law,  which  must 
bind  all  men,  at  all  times. 

We  declare  then,  again,  that  the  Sabbath  is  a  self-authenti- 
eating  law.  We  are  aware  that  we  are  putting  forth  a  very  high 
claim,  when  we  make  this  assertion.  The  whole  question  of  prin- 
ciples, whether  in  matter,  mind,  or  morals,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  present  day.  The  whole  tendency  of  advancing 
knowledge  is  to  lessen  the  number  of  elements  in  every  depart- 
ment of  inquiry.  Nevertheless,  we  assert,  that,  as  oxygen  is  a 
first  principle  in  matter,  and  a  belief  in  consciousness  is  a  first 
truth  in  mind;  so  the  obligation  to  keep  a  Sabbath  is  a  funda- 
mental, regulative  law  in  morals.  There  may  not  be  more  than 
half  a  score  of  these  first  truths  in  ethics,  but  we  maintain  that 
the  Sabbath  is  one  of  them. 

When  it  is  asserted  that  it  is  a  self-evident  obligation,  we  state 
exactly  what  we  mean.  As  soon  as  any  rational  man  perceives 
that  his  animals,  his  servants,  his  body,  his  mind,  his  soul,  his 
relations  to  God,  all  require  a  Sabbath,  he  at  once  feels  the  ob- 
ligation, without  any  argument  to  convince  him.  Every  enlight- 
ened mind  knows  that  the  Sabbath  is  demanded  by  all  the  facts 
just  stated  ;  so  that  its  natural  obligation  is  immediately  appa- 
rent upon  the  bare  statement  of  the  facts  concerning  it.  That 
the  propriety  of  the  Sabbath  may  be  seen,  that  its  obligation  as  a 
moral  law  may  be  felt,  it  is  not  needful  that  any  authority,  hu- 
man or  divine,  should  command  its  observance.     The  fact  that  it 
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has  been  commanded  does  not  disprove  this,  any  more  than  the 
command  not  to  steal  proves  that  honesty  is  not  a  natural,  moral 
obligation.  Indeed,  all  of  the  fundamental  moral  obligations  are 
directly  enjoined  in  God's  holy  word. 

Again,  the  Sabbath  is  a  universal  law ;  a  law  for  all  men, 
everywhere.  It  is  a  law  for  the  savage  and  the  civilised  ;  for 
the  American,  the  European,  the  Asian,  the  African;  for  the 
seaman  and  the  landsman ;  for  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the 
miner,  the  manufacturer ;  for  the  rich  and  the  poor  ;  for  the  ser- 
vant and  his  master  ;  for  the  learned  and  the  ignorant ;  for  the 
professional  man  and  the  artisan  ;  for  the  saint  and  the  sinner. 
There  are  none  so  low  that  it  does  not  come  down  to  them  with 
its  cornucopia  of  blessing ;  there  are  none  so  high  that  it  does 
not  reach  them  with  its  voice  of  authority.  It  is  a  law  for  man 
as  man. 

Finally,  the  Sabbath  is  a  perpetual  law.  There  is  nothing  in 
it  of  a  temporary  character.  There  is  no  reason  why  one  age 
should  need  it  and  another  should  dispense  with  it.  Founded  as 
it  is  in  the  very  essentials  of  man's  nature,  it  began  with  his 
creation ;  belonged  to  him  in  his  Eden  purity ;  went  with  him 
in  his  banishment  from  the  garden  ;  crossed  with  him  in  the  ark, 
that  pontoon  bridge,  from  the  old  to  the  new  world ;  went  with 
him  in  the  dispersion  from  Babel ;  and  now,  after  six  thousand 
years  of  human  history,  is  as  young  and  fresh  as  when  it  first 
began  its  march  as  the  companion  and  benefactor  of  man.  There 
has  never  been  a  period  in  the  past  when  it  was  not  needed.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  one  in  the  future  when  it  will  be  obsolete. 
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THE   SABBATH,    WHAT    IS    IT? 

Its  Essential  Features. 

The  answer  to  this  question  has  underlain  the  whole  of  the 
previous  discussion.  The  special  object  which  we  now  have  in 
view  is  to  distinguish  between  its  essential  and  unessential 
features. 

The  Sabbath  is  an  institution  designed  to  meet  certain  felt 
wants  of  man's   nature.     The  first  of  these  is  the  need  of  rest. 
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This  is  a  want  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind.  They  who  gain 
their  bread  by  the  honest  and  manly  toil  of  daily  labor  with  their 
hands,  need  the  day  to  rest  their  wearied  muscles  ;  they  whose 
sphere  in  life  is  to  work  with  busy  brain,  not  only  from  rosy 
morn  to  twilight  eve,  but  until  the  noon  of  night,  find  that  they 
need  a  time  of  rest. 

The  Sabbath  is,  for  the  soul  of  man,  a  day  of  worship.  This 
does  not  express  the  whole  truth,  but  may,  to  every  thoughtful 
mind,  suggest  it.  Indeed  the  Sabbath  is  preeminently  the 
soul's  day.  The  other  days  are  appropriated  to  the  activities 
and  special  wants  of  mind  and  body.  The  Sabbath  is  the  day 
for  the  soul ;  the  day  when  its  interests  shall  be  uppermost ; 
when  its  energies  shall  be  exercised;  when  its  needs  shall  be 
supplied.  It  is  the  day  for  soul- examination,  for  soul-confes- 
sion, for  soul-thankfulness,  for  soul-nourishment,  for  soul-cul- 
ture. It  is  also,  considering  the  chiefest  of  the  soul's  duties  and 
pleasures,  the  day  for  soul-worship  of  the  great  Jehovah. 

These  are  the  two  essential  facts  of  the  Sabbath — rest  for  mind 
and  body,  and  worshipful  activity  for  the  soul.  A  day  which 
combines  these  is  a  Sabbath,  no  matter  when  it  may  come,  no 
matter  what  else  it  may  have  or  may  not  have.  A  day  which 
lacks  both  or  either  of  these,  cannot  properly  be  called  a  Sabbath. 

At  first  vie^hese  might  seem  rather  incongruous  elements. 
At  any  rate,  it  might  seem  that  one  was  not  essential  to  the 
other.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  The  rest  of  the  body  is 
essential  to  the  proper  activity  of  the  soul,  peculiar  to  this  day. 
In  fact,  the  body  rests  on  this  day,  not  only  for  its  own  sake, 
but  also  that  it  may  allow,  by  its  quietness,  a  due  attention  to  be 
given  to  the  interests  of  the  soul.  The  rest  is  thus  not  only 
an  independent  end,  but  is  also  a  means  in  order  to  an  even 
higher  end,  the  culture  and  worship  of  the  soul.  To  the  brute, 
the  Sabbath  is  simply  a  day  of  rest ;  to  man 
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Its   Unessential  Elements. 

There  are  several  of  these.     1.  Its  memorial  character.    From 
the  creation  of  man  to  the  institution  of  the  Passover,  it  com- 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  2 — 3. 
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memorated  the  completion  of  God's  creative  ■work.  This  is  true, 
whether  the  six  days  of  Genesis  be  measured  by  twenty-four 
hours,  or  by  an  immense  creative  cycle.  The  first  Sabbath  cele- 
brated the  close  and  consummation  of  tlie  work  ;  and  so  it  con- 
tinued to  do,  week  by  week,  for  twenty-five  hundred  years.  At  that 
time,  it  did  not  lose  this  first  memorial  feature ;  but  simply,  for 
a  select  portion  of  the  human  family,  combined  with  it  another. 
It  became  to  the  Jew,  from  the  time  of  the  Passover,  a  memorial 
of  his  wonderful  deliverance,  by  God's  help,  from  the  slavery  of 
Egypt.  It  was  to  him  what  the  Fourth  of  July  is  to  us,  the  an- 
niversary of  his  independence. 

Wo  will  observe  that  neither  of  these  ideas  is  inconsistent 
with  the  essential  conception  of  the  Sabbath.  They  are  rather 
helpful  to  it.  The  first  memorial  truth,  the  resting  of  God  from 
his  creative  work,  suggests  the  rest  of  man  from  his  daily  toil; 
the  second,  enkindling  the  gratitude  of  the  Jew  for  his  escape 
from  Egyptian  bondage,  would  well  give  zest  to  the  day  as  a  time 
of  thankful  worship  to  his  divine  Deliverer. 

For  four  thousand  years,  one  or  both  of  these  two  great  facts 
were  commemorated  by  the  weekly  Sabbath ;  and  they  were 
worthy  of  such  commemoration.  But  now  a  more  important 
event,  by  far,  than  either  of  these  occurs  ;  an  event  in  which 
both  body  and  soul  of  every  man,  Jew  and  Gentile,  have  an  infinite 
interest.  The  first  creation  is  a  wreck ;  there  is  a  new,  a  re- 
creation, which  shall  never  fail.  The  first  deliverance  is  a  shadow ; 
there  is  a  new  redemption,  more  costly,  more  glorious,  from  a 
bondage  of  soul  worse  than  that  of  the  Nile.  If  the  first  creation 
and  the  first  deliverance  were  worthy  of  celebration,  how  much 
more  so  are  these?  So  the  Christian  heart  has  felt;  and  now, 
for  more  than  eighteen  centuries,  the  Sabbath  has  been  the  per- 
petuating memorial  of  that  day  when  the  Son  of  God  completed 
the  regeneration,  and  ordained  the  new  Passover  for  the  sacra- 
mental host  of  his  elect. 

We  see  that  this  is  right.  The  memorial  idea  is  no  essential 
part  of  the  Sabbath ;  for  we  can  easily  conceive  a  day  perfectly 
fitted  for  both  rest  and  worship,  which  would  nevertheless  com- 
nieraorate  no  event  in  human  history.     It  is  an  accidental  ele- 
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ment.  As  such  it  is  helpful ;  but  as  such,  it  may  be  changed 
for  good  reasons ;  and  may,  if  thought  best  by  the  Lawgiver,  be 
dispensed  with  altogether. 

2.  The  proportion  of  our  time  which  we  should  give  to  the 
Sabbath  is  another  unessential  fact.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  things,  prior  to  the  teaching  of  experience,  by  which 
we  can  tell  whether  the  Sabbath  should  be  every  third,  every 
fifth,  every  seventh,  every  tenth,  or  every  fifteenth  day.  This  is 
a  point  upon  which  we  must  have  positive  instruction,  or  else 
wait  until  we  can  learn  from  actual  trial  how  much  of  rest  we 
need  for  our  bodies,  and  how  much  of  culture  and  worship  we 
require  for  our  souls.  God  has  settled  this  question  for  us 
authoritatively,  wisely.  He  knows  exactly  how  much  of  our  time 
we  need  for  daily  duties,  and  how  much  for  those  of  the  Sab- 
bath ;  and  he  has  accordingly  fixed  and  designated  every  seventh 
day  as  the  proper  Sabbath  for  man.  Had  he  seen  that  one-fifth 
of  our  days  was  needed  for  this  purpose,  he  would  have  so  di- 
rected;  had  he, thought  one-tenth  sufficient,  he  would  have  so 
ordained.  

A  positive  law,  when  enacted,  is  morally  obligatory  upon  all 
to  whom  it  applies.  Still,  by  its  very  nature,  it  is  subject  to 
modification  or  repeal.  So  that,  should  the  divine  Lawgiver  ever 
find  reason  to  change  the  proportion  of  sacred  to  secular  time,  he 
could  do  so  without  any  violation  of  the  essential  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath. Had  our  Saviour  done  so  when  he  was  upon  the  earth,  or 
through  his  apostles  after  his  ascension,  it  would  have  been  en- 
tirely proper,  and  would  have  left  the  original  Sabbath  idea  sub- 
stantially unchanged. 

Uninspired  man,  however,  has  no  right  to  modify  or  nullify 
the  laws  of  God.  If  he  says  that  the  seventh  day  is  holy,  we 
are  rebels  against  his  authority  if  we  say,  No,  the  fifth  or  the 
tenth  day  is  the  proper  Sabbath.  Infidel  France,  as  we  know, 
attempted  this  to  her  sorrow  and  shame.  Her  tenth  day  Sab- 
bath bore  bitter  fruits  for  her. 

We  are  sure  that  God  has  not  selected  the  seventh  day 
capriciously.  It  may  amuse  our  fancy  to  recall  to  mind  the 
several  facts  which  seem  to  reveal  on  his  part  a  partiality  for  the 
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number  seven.  There  were  seven  cycles  of  creation ;  seven 
years  and  seven  times  seven  years  as  the  periods  of  Jewish  hus- 
bandry ;  seven  weeks  from  the  Passover  to  Pentecost ;  seven 
holy  sprinklings  of  the  Levitical  law ;  seventy  years  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity  ;  and  seventy  weeks  of  the  Messianic  pro- 
phecy of  Daniel.  In  the  Apocalypse,  the  number  seven  is  of 
repeated  mention :  seven  churches,  seven  thunders,  the  dragon 
with  seven  heads  and  seven  crowns,  seven  plagues,  seven  angels, 
and  seven  golden  vials.  A  lunar  phase  is  seven  days;  a  solar 
ray  has  seven  colors ;  we  are  said  to  have  seven  senses  ;  and 
many  diseases  have  morbific  periods  of  seven  days,  or  multiples 
of  seven.  These  facts,  we  say,  may  amuse  us ;  but  they  are 
hardly  of  a  character  to  throw  any  positive  light  on  this  discus- 
sion. In  his  wisdom,  our  heavenly  Father  has  told  us  that 
every  seventh  day  is  to  be  to  us  a  Sabbath.  For  this  he  had  a 
sufficient  reason. 

3.  The  particular  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  Sabbath  shall 
fall  is,  in  itself,  unessential.  Outside  of  the  divine  ordinance,  it 
would  matter  not  whether  we  keep  the  first,  second,  third,  or 
any  other  day  of  the  week,  as  sacred  for  rest  and  worship.  Thus, 
we  are  told  that  the  ancient  pagan  Greeks  observed  Monday  ; 
the  Persians,  Tuesday  ;  the  Assyrians,  Wednesday ;  the  Egyp- 
tians, Thursday ;  the  Mohammedans,  Friday ;  the  Jews,  Satur- 
day ;  while  Christians  regard  Sunday  as  the  Sabbath.  Indeed, 
were  we  to  start  on  a  journey  around  the  world,  our  Sabbath 
day  would  be  constantly  changing  with  the  daily  change  of  our 
meridian.  If  every  congregation  of  Christians  on  the  earth,  as 
they  now  belt  its  circumference,  were  to  unite  in  the  worship  of 
God  at  noon  on  Sunday,  to  spend  an  hour  in  his  praise,  no  two 
of  them,  fifteen  degrees  apart,  would  be  engaged  in  the  solemn 
service  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  the  special  twenty-four  hours 
of  Sunday,  at  the  meridian  of  Jerusalem,  that  are  the  holy  day 
of  this  earth.  It  is  every  seventh  day  at  each  spot,  where  a 
weary  body  and  a  grateful  penitent  soul  may  be  found. 

That  seventh  day,  for  four  thousand  years,  was  the  last  day  of 
the  week.  Since  the  resurrection  morn,  the  Christian  heart, 
guided  by  the  inspired  impulses  of  the  early  disciples,  has  recog- 
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iiised  the  divine  will  as  setting  apart  the  first  day  of  the  seven 
as  holy  to  himself.  For  this  a  full  and  sufficient  reason  is  sug- 
gested to  every  soul  that  gratefully  remembers  Calvary,  and  that 
rejoices  in  the  vacant  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

In  addition  and  subordinate  to  this  grand  reason  for  the 
change,  it  may  be  that  our  Father  would  teach  us  by  it  another 
useful  lesson.  The  old  Sabbath  taught  the  Jew  that  one  day  in 
seven  was  holy.  As  it  came  after  a  week  of  toil,  it  may  have 
suggested  to  his  mind  that  its  principal  purpose  was  to  give  him 
I'est.  The  new  Sabbath  is  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  sug- 
gests the  higher  thought,  that  in  the  enjoyment  and  faithful  use 
of  its  sacred  privileges,  we  will  be  better  fitted  for  the  duties, 
temptations,  and  trials  of  the  coming  days  of  labor.  Beyond 
that,  it  teaches  us  that  we  are  to  give  our  first  thoughts  to  our 
souls,  our  first  time  to  God.  If  there  is  to  be  but  one  day  in 
our  last  week  on  earth,  let  that  day  be  a  precious  Sabbath. 

Just  here  we  may  recall  to  our  recollection  the  fact  that  the 
early  Christians,  amongst  whom  the  Jews  predominated,  celebrated 
both  the  last  day  and  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  last  day  they 
commonly  called  the  Sabbath,  while  the  first  was  gratefully  named 
the  Lord's  day.  As  the  Jewish  element  grew  proportionately 
smaller,  the  observance  of  the  old  Sabbath  gradually  became  ob- 
solete, and  the  Lord's  day  was  joyfully  and  lovingly  substituted 
for  it. 

''On  the  seventh  day  repo8in<»;,  lo  !  the  great  Creator  stood, 

Saw  the  glorious  work  accomplished — saw  and  felt  that  it  was  good; 

Heaven,  earth,  man,  and  beast  have  being,  day  and  night  their  courses 

run — 
First  creation — infant  manhood — earliest  Sabbath — it  is  done. 

On  the  seventh  day  reposing,  Jesus  filled  his  sainted  tomb, 
From  his  spirit's  toil  retreating,  while  he  broke  man's  fatal  doom  ; 
"Twas  a  neAV  creation  bursting,  brighter  than  the  primal  one — 
'Tis  fulfilment — reconcilement — 'tis  redemption — :it  is  done." 

JDa  Costa, 


THE    FOURTH    COMMANDMENT. 


The  whole  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  God's  word  to  man. 
As  such,  every  page,  and  verse,  and  line,  and  word  is  significant. 
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Some  portions,  however,  are  relatively  more  important  than 
others.  Leaving  out  the  direct  utterances  of  him  ivho  spake  as 
never  man  spake,  there  is  no  passage  in  all  the  volume  of  superior 
interest  to  that  which  records  the  ten  commandments.  The 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  given,  were  of  the  most 
solemn  character.  They  were  written,  not  upon  papyrus  or 
parchment, — still  less  were  they  simply  spoken, — they  Avere 
written  upon  the  enduring  stone,  the  symbol  of  the  everlasting. 
They  were  written,  not  by  Moses  at  God's  dictation,  but,  as  we 
are  expressly  told,  by  the  finger  of  God  himself.  When  examined, 
their  importance  fully  justifies  the  solemnity  of  their  utterance. 
They  are  found  to  contain,  as  the  Westminster  Catechisms  say, 
a  summary  of  the  moral  law.  Our  duty  to  God  and  to  man  is  all 
found  comprehended  in  these  few  but  momentous  words. 

The  fourth  commandment  occupies  a  peculiarly  significant 
place  in  this  divine  collection.  It  is  manifest  that  the  first  of 
these  commands  have  reference  to  our  duty  to  God,  while  the  last 
as  plainly  relate  to  our  human  obligations.  To  which  of  these 
two  classes  does  the  fourth  belong?  It  is  commonly  said,  as  our 
Oatecliism  for  Young  Children  teaches,  that  the  first  four  com- 
mandments teach  our  duty  to  God,  and  the  last  six  our  duty  to 
our  fellow-men.  These  statements  are  true,  and  yet  they  do  not 
express  the  full  truth. 

It  is  true  that  the  fourth  teaches  us  a  part  of  our  duty  to  God. 
It  tells  us  that  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  our 
God;  that  he  rested  upon  that  day,  and  that  we  must,  for  this 
reason,  keep  it  holy.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  day  is  to 
bring  God,  in  all  of  his  relations,  before  the  humanjsoul,  and  to 
remind  us  of  our  obligations  to  him.  In  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
a  busy,  selfish  Avorld,  we  are  so  apt  to  forget  him,  and  to  neglect 
our  duty  to  him,  that  we  need  the  holy  Sabbath  to  bring  us  to 
his  footstool,  and  to  teach  us  the  SAveetness  of  a  constant  dwelling 
near  his  mercy- seat. 

So  much  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  is  this  all  of  the  Sabbath? 
Is  it  exhausted  in  its  direct  relations  to  the  Deity?  Manifestly 
not.  There  are  other  and  important  duties  peculiar  to  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath,  which  have  direct  reference  to  our  duties  to  the 
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lower  animals,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  ourselves.  We  are 
solemnly  enjoined  to  make  it  a  Sabbath  to  our  man-serv«nt,  to 
our  maidservant,  to  our  cattle,  and  to  the  stranger  that  is  within 
our  gates,  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

Indeed  it  is  the  striking  peculiarity  of  this  commandment,  that 
it  has  reference  to  the  entire  circle  of  our  relations:  beginning 
with  the  brutes,  and  ending  with  our  God.  The  Sabbath  is  thus 
the  universal  law.  It  is  this  for  three  reasons:  1.  All  are  ex- 
pected to  obey  it.  Go<l  himself,  as  he  tells  us,  reverences  the 
day;  and  he  requires  all  of  his  earthly  children  to  do  the  same* 
2.  It  concerns  all  the  relations  which  man  sustains.  He  owes 
Sabbath  duties  to  the  animals,  to  his  fellows,  to  himself,  and  to 
his  God.  3.  It  is  the  conservator  of  all  the  other  commandments. 
As  it  is  the  great  duty-day  of  the  soul,  it  brings  all  of  the 
obligations  of  man  to  the  bar  of  his  conscience,  that  he  may 
question  himself  as  to  them  all.  For  this  reason  a  Sabbath-loving 
man  is  a  God-fearing  and  a  man-regarding  soul.  For  this  reason 
a  Sabbath-keeping  community  is  always  not  only  a  religious,  but 
a  moral,  just,  and  humane  society. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  position  of  the  fourth  command- 
ment is  deeply  significant.  It  is  not  placed  in  the  midst  of  those 
relating  directly  to  our  divine  duties,  nor  in  the  midst  of  those 
referring  immediately  to  our  human  obligations.  It  is  by  the 
side  of  both,  and  between  the  two  classes — God  having  placed  it 
there,  as  though  it  were  the  keystone  of  the  great  arch  op 
HUMAN  duty.  Such  indeed  it  is;  and  he  who  removes  it 
from  this  God-given  place,  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  finds  all 
the  other  commandments  fall  to  ruin  with  it. 
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HOW   IS    THE    SABBATH    TO    BE    SANCTIFIED? 

This  is  the  practical  point  of  the  discussion;  and  yet  a  very 
few  words  upon  it  will  be  sufficient  to  guide  every  honest,  intelli- 
gent mind.  When  we  learn  the  purpose  of  the  day,  we  know 
how  it  should  be  observed.  A  work-day  should  be  spent  in  work; 
a  sport-day  in  sport;  a  fast-day  in  fasting.  The  Sabbath  is  a 
rest-Avorship  day,  and  should  therefore  be  passed  in  restful 
worship,  and  in  worshipful  rest. 
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It  is  a  REST  flay.  "In  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work."  This 
is  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  has  been  unfolded  and  interpreted 
for  us  by  the  infallible  Lawgiver  himself.  He  tells  us  plainly 
what  we  may  do  with  propriety  on  this  day. 

1.  Works  of  necessity.  Matthew  xii.  1-4.  The  disciples  satis- 
fied their  hunger,  on  their  way  to  the  synagogue,  by  rubbing  the 
grain  from  the  heads  of  wheat,  which  they  plucked  by  the  Avayside. 
Our  Saviour  justifies  this  by  the  example  of  David  eating  the 
shew-bread.  Here  we  learn  that  what  is  needful  to  the  support 
of  life  may  be  done  upon  the  Sabbath.  But  does  this  justify 
travelling,  supervising  our  farms,  social  visiting,  and  extensive 
cooking  upon  this  day  ?  It  certainly  does  not.  If  this  rule  were 
kept  in  its  spirit,  it  would  be  found  that  there  is  very  little 
physical  labor  which  is  necessary  to  be  done  upon  this  day. 

A  conscientious  regard  for  the  day  will  lead  us  to  anticipate 
the  enjoyment  of  its  rest,  by  seeking  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to 
bo  done  on  the  day  preceding  the  Sabbath.  For  example,  if  we 
are  travelling,  we  cun  arrange  our  journey  in  such  a  way  that  the 
close  of  Saturday  will  find  us  either  at  home,  or  at  some  place 
appropriate  for  the  Lord's  day.  If  we  are  housekeepers,  we  will 
prepare,  by  extra  labor  upon  Saturday,  to  save  ourselves  and 
others  all  unnecessary  work  upon  the  day  of  rest. 

Here  it  is  proper  for  us  to  remember  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
temptation  to  violate  the  rights  of  others.  We  may  enjoy  the 
Sabbath  of  rest  for  ourselves,  Jind  we  may  sufter  nothing  but  an 
inevitable  necessity  to  deprive  us  of  it ;  but  are  we  equally  careful 
that  our  horses  and  cattle,  our  servants  and  employees,  shall  have 
the  same  privileges  undisturbed?  We  may  like  an  elaborate 
meal  upon  Sunday;  and  for  us  there  may  be  no  labor  in  its 
preparation.  But  does  that  justify  us  in  expecting  or  even 
allowing  our  industrious  wives,  or  our  faithful  servants,  to  spend 
most  of  the  day  of  rest  in  thus  ministering  to  our  enjoyment? 
It  is  too  often  the  case,  that  they  who  most  need  a  respite  from 
labor  are  thoughtlessly  or  wickedly  deprived  of  it. 

It  may  be  asked,  Does  the  running  of  ferries,  of  steamers,  of 
railroads,  and  of  furnaces,  come  under  the  law  of  necessary  work  ? 
To  this,  it  may  be  answered  in  brief,  that  neither  the  running  of 
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ferries,  of  railroads,  nor  of*  iron  furnaces,  can  be  properlj  regarcied 
as  JiJkvork  of  necessity,  suitable  for  the  Sabbath.  Their  operation 
on  this  day  is  not  essential  to  life  or  to  its  reasonable  comforts. 
In  case  it  should  be,  then  it  would  be  lawful.  The  running  of 
steamers  on  our  rivers  or  inland  lakes  is  not  necessary  upon  the 
Lord's  day.  Upon  the  high  seas,  where  more  than  six  days  is 
necessarily  consumed  in  making  the  voyage,  there  is  no  violation 
of  the  Sabbath  law.  In  iron  furnaces  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  blast,  but  beyond  this  nothing  more  need  or  should  be  done. 
In  all  such  cases,  where  there  is  a  sincere  desire  to  do  right,  but 
few  mistakes  will  be  made.  Too  often,  however,  the  love  of 
money  overcomes  our  sense  of  right.  - 

2.  The  Master  tells  us,  (Matthew  xii.  10-13,)  that  there  is 
another  class  of  deeds  appropriate  for  this  day.  He  heals  a  man 
with  a  withered  arm.  This  is  a  typical  act:  for  by  it  he  means 
to  teach  us  that  all  acts  o^  mercy  are  suited  to  the  Sabbath.  **It 
is  lawful  to  do  well  on  the  Sabbath  days."  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  to  devote  the  whole  of  its  sacred  hours  (except  in 
rare  emergencies)  to  labors  of  compassion.  This  would  deprive 
us  of  the  rest  that  we  need.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  in 
visiting  the  sick  and  in  relieving  distress,  we  are  not  violating 
the  proprieties  of  the  day. 

3.  There  is  still  a  third  class  of  labor  which  is  suited  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  Lord's  Day.  Our  Saviour,  Matthew  xii.  5,  say^, 
that  the  Jewish  priests,  in  the  offering  of  the  temple  sacrifices  on 
the  Sabbath,  though  it  involved  much  labor,  were  guilty  of  no 
wrong.  Indeed,  the  ministers  of  religion  of  every  age  have  been 
compelled,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  casd^  to  do  some  of  their 
hardest  work  upon  the  Sabbath.  The  sexton  must  take  care  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  see  that  it  is  comfortable  for  the  worshippers. 
Mothers  must  make  their  children  ready  for  the  Sunday-school, 
and  for  the  hour  of  public  worship.  Teachers  must  give  on 3 
hour's  earnest,  honest  labor  to  the  pupils  of  their  class  at  the 
Sabbath-school.  Parents  ihust  teach-  their  children  and  servants 
the  truths  of  God's  word.  All  of  these  tn«iv  and  must  be  done 
upon  the  Lord's  Day;  and  all  of  these  involve  work;  In  country 
districts,  there  is  the  additional  labor  of  harnessing  a  conveyance 
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to  carry  us  to  the  house  of  praise.     All  this  is  needful,  and  all 
this  is  right.    Such  labors  may  be  classed  as  works  of  tuorship. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  even  here  to  guard  ourselves  against 
possible  error.  If  we  work  our  horses  all  the  week,  we  should 
not  use  them  on  the  Sabbath — not  even  to  carry  us  to  church. 
This  may  be  easily  avoided,  even  by  the  poor.  Let  the  faithful 
animal  rest  upon  Saturday  afternoon;  and  then  we  may  use  him 
half  of  the  Lord's  Day. 

Again,  it  is  possible  to  run  into  a  ruinous  extreme  in  the 
religious  labors  of  the  Sabbath.  There  are  those  who  teach  in  a 
morning  Sunday-school,  attend  the  regular  forenoon  service, 
teach  another  class  in  an  afternoon  school,  and  join  the  congre- 
gation in  the  evening  worship.  Some  would  insist  that  one 
Sabbath-school  and  one  public  service  is  enough  for  the  great 
majority;  indeed,  is  enough  for  all  men.  One  of  the  evils  of  our 
religious  life  is  that  it  is  too  public.  We  need  more  of  meditative, 
private,  closet  piety. 

The  rest  of  the  Sabbath  is  not  violated  by  works  of  necessity, 
of  mercy,  or  of  worship.  But  let  us  be  careful  that  we  do  not 
mistake  the  nature  of  its  rest.  Is  the  day  to  be  spent  in  sleep? 
Is  idleness  the  rest  which  it  enjoins?  Are  its  hours  to  be  passed 
in  frivolous  dissipation?  Do  we  need  a  beer-garden,  or  a  pleasure 
promenade  or  drive,  to  enable  us  to  rest  properly  on  this  day? 
If  we  were  brutes,  then  these  things  might  be  so.  Man  needs 
sleep,  he  needs  quiet,  he  needs  relaxation.  But  upon  the  Lord's 
day  he  can  secure  all  these,  and  yet  be  well  employed  during  all 
of  its  sunlit  hours. 

Here  Ave  are  naturally  led  to  remember  that  the  Sabbath  is 
not  for  rest  alone.  It  is  a  day  for  worship;  for  the  culture  of 
the  soul.  For  man,  this  is  its  highest,  most  needed  purpose. 
The  whole  of  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  devoted,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
this  object.  When  we  consider  the  necessary  interruptions 
which  the  most  earnest  soul  cannot  avoid,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  will  not  be  more  than  ten  or  twelve  hours  left  to  the 
solemnly  important  duties  of  the  soul.  Three  or  four  of  these 
will  be  occupied  in  the  exercises  of  public  worship.  These,  every 
heart  that  appreciates   the  day  will  greatly  enjoy.     It  will  say 
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weekly,  "I  was  gljwl  when  they  said  unto  me,  Let  us  go  unto 
the  house  of  the  Lord."  "A  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a 
thousand."  "One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that  will  I 
seek  after ;  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the 
days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  inquire 
in  his  temple." 

"  Beyond  my  brightest  joy, 

I  prize  her  heavenly  ways, 
Her  sweet  communion,  solemn  vows, 

Her  hymns  of  love  and  praise." 

Some  six  or  ei^ht  hours  we  may  have  every  Lord's  Day  for  our 
private  religious  duties.  If  we  are  parents,  one-half  of  this  time 
we  must  give  to  our  children.  No  part  of  our  life  can  be  more 
solemnly  interesting  than  this.  Outside  of  a  daily  example,  no 
influence  which  we 'exert  upon  children  equals  the  work  of 
Sunday  training.  If  we  neglect  it  altogether,  then,  of  course, 
we  raise  our  children,  measurably,  as  though  they  were  heathen. 
If  we  give  but  a  few  hurried  moments  to  it,  we  will  teach  them 
that  religion  is  of  such  trivial  importance  that  it  may  be  properly 
despised.  If  we  make  it  a  task  to  ourselves  and  to  them;  if  we 
impress  them  with  the  idea  that  their  Sunday  training,  their 
reading  of  the  Bible,  their  study  of  the  Catechism,  their  religious 
conversation,  is  a  kind  of  punishment;  then  they  will  soon  learn 
to  hate  it  all.  If,  however,  with  love  for  them,  love  for  the  work, 
and  love  for  our  Saviour,  we  seek  to  make  it  a  serious  but 
pleasant  service,  we  shall  find  that,  by  God's  blessing,  they  will 
regard  it  as  the  Eden  hour  of  the  week ;  and  that  it  will  mould 
their  young  hearts  into  a  sincere  faith  and  earnest  love  to  the 
Redeemer. 

A  few  hours  we  can  claim  exclusively  for  our  own  souls. 
These  can  and  will  be  happily  and  profitably  spent  in  the  study 
of  God's  word,  in  prayer  for  his  grace,  in  meditation  upon  his 
goodness,  in  self-examination,  in  communings  with  the  Saviour, 
in  storing  the  mind  with  religious  knowledge,  and  in  plannings 
for  future  usefulness.  Thus  shall  we  grow  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus   Chrjst.      Thus  shall  we  bring 
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heaven  down  to  our  own  hearts,  and  realise  the  richest  blessings 

of  the  Lord's  Day. 

"How  sweet  a  Sabbath  thus  to  spend, 
In  hope  of  one  that  ne'er  shall  end!" 

The  Sabbath  is  a  day  of  rest  and  worship.  On  it,  let  us  rest 
as  worshippers;  and  let  us  worship  as  resting.  Rightly  under- 
stood, its  rest  is  worship;  and  its  worship  is  rest. 

While  the  Sabbath  is  the  religious  day  of  the  week,  no  truly 
pious  heart  will  limit  his  religion  to  its  holy  hours.  If  we  spend 
the  Lord's  Day  aright,  it  should  leave  such  a  savor  of  holiness 
within  our  hearts  as  to  sanctify  them  for  all  the  week.  Piety 
which  shows  itself  upon  the  Sabbath  alone,  is  of  a  very  suspicious 
character. 

Our  use  and  our  enjoyment  of  the  Lord's  Day  are  an  excellent 
practical  test  of  our  Christian  character.  If  we  make  it  a  real 
Sabbath,  and  enjoy  it  as  such,  welcoming  its  regular  return  as 
the  feast-day  of  the  soul,  then  we  may  thank  God  that  he  has 
thus  renewed  our  hearts,  and  given  to  us  a  true  spiritual  appetite. 
If,  however,  we  make  it  a  day  of  carnal  pleasure,  and  neglect  or 
despise  its  spiritual  privileges,  Ave  have  reason  to  fear  that  our 
heart  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  our  soul  is  not  meet 
for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 

THE  SABBATH   AND   CIVIL   GOVERNMENT. 

Without  undertaking  an  elaborate  discussion  of  this  point,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  give,  in  a  few  words,  the  true  relations  of  the 
Sabbath  to  the  civil  government. 

1.  The  State  should  not  command  the  discharge  of  a  religious 
duty.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  it  is  outside  of  the  sphere 
of  the  State's  authority  ;  as  the  lawyers  say,  it  is  ultra  vires. 
A  physician,  as  such,  cannot  prescribe  to  one  of  his  patients  as 
to  how  he  shall  conduct  his  farming.  This  is  no  part  of  his 
legitimate  professional  business.  So  the  State  has  no  authority 
in  religious  matters ;  and  a  uniform  experience  has  proven  that 
all  intrusion  by  it  into  this  sphere  has  been  unwise  and  hurtful 
in  its  consequences. 

2.  The   State  commands  no  act  whose  influences  affect  the 
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agent  only.  For  this  reason,  there  are  no  penal  statutes  against 
the  attempt  to  commit  suicide.  This  is  the  highest  offence 
which  one  can  commit  against  himself.  Yet  the  laws  of  the 
commonwealth  are  silent  with  regard  to  it.  It  is  not  an  answer 
to  say  that  it  bears  its  own  punishment;  that  the  self-murderer 
is  his  own  executioner.  This  would  be  true,  if  every  attempt  at 
suicide  were  successful.  Let  a  man  make  an  effort  to  destroy 
himself,  and  fail ;  there  is  no  penal  law  by  which  he  can  be  in* 
dieted  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  kill.  Let  a  man  destroy  his 
own  property  without  injuring  that  of  hie  neighbor,  and  there 
is  no  civil  law  to  condemn  him.  The  reason  of  all  this  is,  that 
the  State  is  essentially  a  social  institution,  and  is  designed  for 
the  administration  of  our  social,  secular  relations, 

3.  It  is  the  province  of  the  State  to  prevent  any  of  its  subjects 
trespassing  upon  the  rights  of  others. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  case  before  us,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  say : 

1.  That  the  State  cannot  properly  require  its  subjects  to  ob- 
serve any  day  of  religious  worship.  It  would  not  be  proper  for 
the  State  to  enact  a  law  declaring  Sunday  to  be  the  Lord's  day, 
and  commanding  all  persons  to  observe  it  by  reading  the  Bible 
and  attending  upon  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  The  State 
has  no  authority  in  such  matters. 

2.  The  civil  government  cannot  require  any  individual  to  re- 
frain from  work  and  to  rest  on  the  Lord's  dav,  unless  his  work- 
ing  interferes  with  the  rest  or  worship  of  his  neighbor.  The 
State  cannot  punish  a  man  for  making  shoes  or  cutting  wood 
upon  Sunday.  However  wrong  these  things  may  be,  they  are 
individual  acts,  involving  the  actors  alone,  and  therefore  the 
State  cannot  interfere. 

3.  The  State  may  and  should  forbid  any  man  to  require  either 
his  animals,  his  servants,  or  his  employees,  to  work  upon  the  day  of 
rest.  This  statement  is  founded  upon  the  truth  that  the  Sab- 
bath, as  a  day  of  weekly  rest,  is  a  need,  and  therefore  the  natural 
right  of  every  working  man  and  working  beast.  It  is  their 
right,  just  as  life  and  liberty,  and  the  possession  of  their  honestly 
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acquired   property,  and  just  and  humane   treatment,  are  their 
rights.     As  such,  it  must  be  enforced  by  the  State. 

Just  here,  another  point  may  be  made.  One  day  of  the  week 
would,  of  itself,  suit  the  State  for  a  Sabbath  of  rest  as  well  as 
another.  It  is  important,  however,  nay,  it  is  essential,  that  in 
every  community  there  should  be  some  one  day  reco^^nised  as  the 
weekly  rest.  How  shall  the  State  fix  that  day  ?  As  a  civil  in- 
stitution, it  can  properly  be  done  only  by  its  legitimate  sovereign 
legislative  power.  In  this  Republic  of  ours  the  people  are  sov- 
ereign, and,  through  their  State  and  National  Legislatures,  can 
determine  which  shall  be  the  day  of  rest.  As  nine-tenths  of 
our  people  are  Christians,  and,  as  such,  observe  Sunday  as  the 
religious  Sabbath,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  authorities,  as  has 
been  done,  to  declare  the  same  day  the  civil  Sabbath  of  the 
land. 

4.  The  State  is  bound  to  protect  its  citizens  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  religious  rights.  The  great  mass  of  our  people  are 
Christians.  As  a  conscientious  duty  they  assemble  on  the  Sab- 
bath for  the  social  worship  of  God.  In  this  they  are  exercising 
a  natural  right,  and  are  interfering  with  the  rights  of  none 
others.  They  deserve  the  protection  of  the  State  in  the  unmo- 
lested enjoyment  of  this  right ;  and  no  blare  of  trumpets,  nor 
beating  of  drums,  no  hammering  of  iron  nor  rumbling  of  wa^ijons 
along  the  stony  streets,  should  be  allowed  to  disturb  them. 

5.  The  State  has  no  right  to  violate  its  own  Sabbath.  For 
wise  reasons,  it  has  made  Sunday  the  civil  Sabbath  ;  has  de- 
clared it  a  legal  holiday  ;  refuses  to  sanction  the  legality  of  busi- 
ness done  on  that  day,  except  in  emergencies;  and  yet  the  Na- 
tional Government  of  this  country  openly  and  persistently  nul- 
lifies its  own  law,  by  requiring  the  carrying  and  distribution  of 
the  mails  on  its  own  appointed  day  of  rest.  How  can  its  postal 
employees  enjoy  the  Sabbath,  when  it  requires  them  to  work  on 
that  day  ? 

6.  In  this,  the  State  does  a  double  wrong :  it  wrongs  those 
whom  it  employs,  and  it  wrongs  those  whom  it  does  not.  It 
wrongs  its  employees  by  depriving  them  of  the  rest  of  the  Sab- 
bath ;  but  it  deeply  wrongs  every  Christian  citizen  of  the  country. 
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The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  coun- 
try has,  more  than  once,  forbidden  its  members  to  assist  in  this 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath  by  acting  as  postmasters.  In  this  it 
has  done  right.  In  fact,  how  could  it  do  otherwise?  If  it  be 
not  wrong  to  work  in  the  postal  service  on  the  Sabbath,  then  it 
is  not  wrong  to  work  elsewhere.  By  no  possibility  can  this  be 
made  a  work  of  necessity ;  still  less  one  of  mercy  or  of  worship. 

We  turn  aside  here,  just  a  moment,  to  say  that  those  Christians 
who  attend  upon  the  post-office  on  the  Lord's  day  to  get  their 
mail,  (and  many  of  whom  spend  a  large  portion  of  its  holy  hours 
in  reading  their  secular  newspapers,)  are  guilty  of  aiding  in  this 
national  violation  of  the  Sabbath. 

But  the  point  which  we  are  now  making  is  this :  no  Christian 
can  habitually  desecrate  the  Lord's  day ;  his  conscience  forbids 
it.  No  Christian,  therefore,  can  properly  enter  the  postal  ser- 
vice of  our  country,  where  he  is  required  to  work  regularly 
upon  the  Sabbath.  This  violation  of  the  civil  and  religious 
Sabbath  by  our  National  Government,  cuts  off  a  large  portion  of 
its  best  citizens  from  a  participation  in  a  large  measure  of  the 
civil  service  of  the  country.  The  Christian  citizen  has  a  right 
to  be  a  postmaster ;  but  the  Government,  by  violating  its  own 
Sabbath,  deprives  him  of  that  right. 


THE  SABBATH  A  PROPHECY  OF  THE  MILLENNIUM  AND  OP  HEAVEN. 

Each  recurring  Lord's  Day  is  a  glorious  privilege  in  itself. 
They  are  the  pearls  strung  upon  the  thread  of  time  ;  the  oases  in 
the  desert  of  trial ;  the  pleasant  camping-places  in  the  Journey 
of  life.  All  the  precious  things  we  know  are  associated  with  the 
Sabbath.  Home,  father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  wife,  hus- 
band, children — all  belong  to  it;  for  it  is  the  home-day  of  the 
hearthstone.  Bible,  sanctuary,  mercy-seat,  the  cross — all  are 
linked  in  hallowed  union  with  it.  Tears,  holy  tears,  belong  to 
it ;  penitent  tears,  grateful  tears,  believing  tears,  hopeful  tears. 

Yes,  hopeful  tears.  Its  pleasures  are  not  simply  of  the  past, 
hv  of  the  present.  The  soul's  vision  grows  keen  in  its  pure  and 
translucent  atmosphere.  It  looks  beyond  the  struggling  and 
sometimes  disheartening  conflict  of  the  present.     It  peers  through 
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the  clouds,  the  smoke,  the  mist,  and  sees  the  glory-lighted  plains 
of  victory  in  the  flistance.  Those  far-off  table-lands  come  near ; 
and  there  the  soul  sees  the  sword  beaten  into  a  ploughshare,  the 
spear  into  a  pruning-hook.  The  nations  have  forgotten  the 
diabolism  of  war,  and  have  learned  the  arts  of  peace.  Knowl- 
edge has  increased  in  the  earth.  Ignorance  and  superstition, 
error  and  fanaticism,  are  gone.  Justice  now  waves  her  golden 
wand,  Jind  righteousness  sits  upon  the  throne,  while  earth  and  all 
its  inhabitants  "keep  jubilee  a  thousand  years."  As  each  week 
has  had  its  Lord's  Day  of  rest  and  worship,  so  the  centuries  shall 
finally  enjoy  their  millennial  Sabbath. 

But  under  the  inspiration  of  the  quiet  twilight  hour  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  the  soul  looks  even  beyond  the  millennial  glory  of 
earth.  It  reads,  "There  remaineth  therefore  a  rest,  a  Sabbath- 
keeping,  to  the  people  of  God."  This  truth  gives  wings  to  its 
faith,  and  it  mounts  up  above  the  earth  and  beyond  the  stars ; 
and  in  that  "city,  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and 
maker  is  God,"  it  finds  that  there  is  a  Sabbath  of  pure  rest  and 
holy  worship ;  not  for  a  few  hours  betAVeen  a  rising  and  a  setting 
gun  ;  not  even  for  a  brief  millennial  day;  but  forever  and  forever, 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  in  the  company  of  Jesus;  a  Lord's 
Day  that  shall  never  know  a  sorrow,  and  never  know  an  end. 
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By  a  host  of  writers  in  this  age,  it  is  assumed  as  a  sort  of 
self-evident  truth,  that  knowledge  is  the  power  by  which  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  race  is  to  be  effected.  Unquestionably 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  this  proposition  may  be'  accepted  as 
true.  Knowledge  is  the  instrument  or  lever  by  which  men  are 
elevated  in  the  scale  of  being.  But  this  is  not  the  sense  intended 
by  those  who  so  confidently  present  knowledge  as  the  redeemer  of 
the  race.  They  reproduce,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  that 
dominant  error  which  ascribes  all  the  maladies  of  the  body  politic 
to  external  causes,  and  which  proposes  to  remedy  them  by  ex- 
ternal means.  According  to  this  new  gospel,  the  panacea  for 
-^'the  heart-ache  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,"  is  a  cultivated  understanding.  This  assumption  forms 
the  basis  of  half  the  platform  speeches  with  which  the  ears  of 
the  American  people  are  regaled ;  it  is  the  corner-stone  upon 
which  the  huge  fabric  of  government  coramon-and-high-school- 
education  rests.  It  is  itself  a  deduction  from  another  assump- 
tion, which  asserts  that  sin  is  an  error  of  the  intellect,  and  not 
depravity  of  the  heart  and  will.  Hence  it  is  concluded:  Let 
the  mind  be  illuminated,  and  the  heart  will  be  changed;  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  are  sufficient,  if  understood,  to  secure 
public  virtue  ;  knowledge  of  hygiene  wull  compel  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  health  ;  the  drunkard,  having  seen  the  inflamed  tissues 
of  the  brain,  will  flee  his  cups ;  the  thief,  advised  that  in  steal- 
ing, he  violates  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  social 
fabric  is  constructed,  will  steal  no  more.  In  a  word,  knowledge, 
education,  though  it  be  restricted  to  the  curriculum  of  the  three 
^'R's,"  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  apostles  of  the  new  gospel,  the 
power  which  is  destined  to  redeem  the  masses  from  the  thraldom 
of  sin  and  dirt,  and  to  elevate  them  to  the  estate  of  the  sons  of 
God. 

As  a  result  of  these  views,   the  cry  for  the  schoolmaster  be- 
comes universal,  while  the  desire  for  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  the 
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ministers  of  religion  is  but  feebly  expressed.  There  yet  remain 
not  a  few  who  desire  religion  first,  education  next;  and  who  be- 
lieve that  both  together  are  essential  to  the  country's  welfare. 
But  there  is  an  ever-increasing  multitude  who,  Avhile  willing  to 
tolerate  religion,  and  to  have  its  precepts  inculcated,  if  perchance 
any  one  will  undertake  the  task,  concern  themselves  only  about 
secular  knowledge,  who  insist  that  there  should  be  a  total  separa- 
tion of  mental  and  spiritual  training,  and  who  propose  to  rest 
satisfied  if  only  the  masses  are  "educated."  In  this  country, 
especially,  in  addition  to  the  motives  suggested  by  benevolence, 
there  are  others  impelling  to  universal  education  which  are  even 
more  imperative.  The  masses  are  the  masters;  and  as  Mr.  Lowe 
of  England  has  said,  not  without  a  touch  of  sarcasm  :  "We  must 
educate  our  masters."  Whether  the  knowledge  they  are  likely 
to  acquire  from  the  schoolmaster  of  the  state  will  enable  them 
to  rule  more  wisely,  remains  to  be  seen.  One  thing  at  least 
should  be  well  understood  by  both  rulers  and  ruled — knowledge, 
unattended  by  the  motives  and  sanctions  of  a  vital  religious  faith, 
is  no  magician  armed  with  power  to  convert  vice  into  virtue,  or 
sin  into  holiness. 

On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  asserted,  and  it  is  the  object  of 
this  article  to  demonstrate,  that  the  general  progress  of  knowledge 
and  mere  intellectual  training  in  the  case  of  individuals,  when 
divorced  from  the  constraining  influence  of  active  piety,  increase 
and  intensify  (they  do  not  ameliorate)  the  evils  and  miseries 
incident  to  human  life. 

It  is  obvious,  that  if  this  proposition  be  true,  the  cf)mplete 
secularisation  of  education,  could  it  be  accomplished,  would  be 
fraught  with  the  direst  consequences  to  men  in  their  temporal 
interests,  no  less  than  in  those  which  are  regarded  as  spiritual 
and  eternal.  In  other  words,  education  without  religion  would 
be  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  It  is  also  evident  that  every 
step  toAvards  the  accomplishment  of  this  result,  everything  Avhich 
tends  to  exalt  "culture"  above  piety,  would  be  prejudicial  to  man's 
welfare.  Another  and  very  practical  inference  would  be  this:  if 
religion  is  to  be  wholly  ignored  in  secular  schools,  public  and  pri- 
vate ;  if,  during  that  period  in  life  when  the  mind  is  peculiarly 
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susceptible  to  every  impression,  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the 
mental  training  of  youth  are  to  be  debarred  from  exerting  a  dis- 
tinct religious  influence,  and  from  inculcating  religious  faith  and 
duty,  then  surely  the  Church  and  Christian  families  which  com- 
pose it,  should  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  filling 
up  the  frightful  gap  Avhich  will  be  made  in  the  moral  culture  of 
children,  and  should  put  forth  heroic  efforts  to  supply  the  tre- 
mendous deficiency. 

The  first  and  negative  part  of  the  proposition  submitted  for 
discussion  may  be  verified  at  once  by  an  appeal  to  daily  experi- 
ence. In  nothing  are  the  best  and  most  beneficent  effects  of  the 
general  advance  of  knowledge  more  apparent  (discounting  for 
the  present  those  which  are  distinctively  religious)  than  in  those 
discoveries  and  inventions  of  science,  which  are  supposed  to  con- 
tribute directly  to  man's  material  welfare,  and  thus  to  his  indi- 
vidual and  social  happiness.  The  blessings  accruing  from  the 
utilisation  of  steam  and  electricity,  for  example,  are  signalised 
on  all  occasions.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  steam 
engine  and  the  telegraph  have  alleviated  the  cares  and  anxieties 
of  men  eng-iged  in  commerce,  Aviped  one  drop  of  sweat  from  the 
brow  of  the  mechanic,  or  lightened  in  any  special  degree  the 
burdens  of  their  daily  life.  Money  is  not  "easier,"  nor  does  trade 
flow  in  smoother  waters,  because  New  York  is  in  hourly  com- 
munication Avith  London,  and  the  transactions  of  the  Liverpool 
Cotton  Exchange  daily  reported  to  New  Orleans.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  exactions  of  business  are  more  onerous,  the  worry  and 
anxieties  of  trade  more  incessant.  Mechanical  inventions  have 
not  diminished  the  sum  total  of  the  misery  attendant  upon  toil  ; 
nor  do  they  enable  the  masses  to  earn  an  honest  living  with  a 
less  expenditure  of  sweat,  either  of  brow  or  brain.  If  this  be 
denied,  the  denier  will  find  it  difficult  to  specify  particulars  on 
the  one  side  which  are  not  offset  by  those  on  the  other,  which 
counteract  their  effect.  Hood's*"Song  of  the  Shirt"  is  no  longer 
sung.  But  the  clatter  of  the  sewing  machine  and  the  whirl  of 
the  spindles  accompany  a  song  which  is  not  less  mournful.  The 
fact  is,  that  with  the  steam  engine  and  plough,  with  the  cotton 
gin,  telegraph,  and  sewing  machine,  have  sprung  up  a  thousand 
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additional  wants  and  cares.  These  have  multiplied  faster  than 
the  means  to  secure  the  gratification  of  the  former  or  to  relieve 
the  burden  of  the  latter.  Now,  more  than  ever,  men,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  are  engaged  in  the  mad  rush  for  wealth  or 
pleasure  in  order  to  gratify  desires  of  which  their  fathers  were 
ignorant.  If  it  were  not  that  there  is  a  religious  view  of  this 
matter,  if  Christianity  had  not  utilised  these  inventions  to  spread 
abroad  the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  to  teach  men  sympathy  and 
love,  to  band  men  together  by  the  ties  of  a  common  brotherhood, 
it  might  be  truthfully  asserted  that,  on  the  wliole.  Watt,  Stephen- 
son, and  Morse,  with  those  who  have  realised  the  ideas  they  sug- 
gested, have  added  nothing  to  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  general  progress  of  knowl- 
edge does  not  appear  to  make  men  better;  nor  do  the  wonderful 
mechanical  inventions  of  the  age  in  any  degree  tend  to  lessen 
the  motives  and  opportunities  for  crime  and  vice.  Instead  of 
impelling  men  more  surely  along  the  paths  of  honesty,  they 
cause  them  to  seek  more  extended  pleasures  and  to  press  to  their 
attainment,  regardless  of  lawful  means.  The  general  advance  in 
intellectual  attainment  produces  no  marked  change  as  to  the 
rightful  division  of  the  proceeds  of  labor.  Not  more  than  in 
the  past  are  profits  justly  divided  according  to  the  measure  of 
each  man's  industry.  The  fact  is.  that  to-day,  as  well  as  when 
"might"  confessedly  made  "right,"  and  the  sword  decided  all 
questions  of  ownership,  one  man  works  and  another  enjoys  the 
proceeds.  The  Knights  of  St.  John  and  of  the  Temple  have 
been  superseded  by  the  knights  of  the  "Ring,"  who  employ  the 
telegraph  instead  of  the  sword  for  their  own  selfish  aggrandise- 
ment. These  modern  representatives  of  chivalry  (?)  so  exasperate 
the  persons  whom  they  fleece,  and  who  are  powerless  to  counter- 
act their  combinations,  that  the  defrauded  and  helpless  victims 
resort  to  every  species  of  villainy  to  protect  themselves. 

But  it  is  desirable  to  examine  into  the  effect  of  the  increase  of 
knowledge  on  the  individual.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  knowl- 
edge is  power ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  like  physical 
power,  it  takes  its  moral  complexion  from  the  character  of  the 
being  who  possesses  it.     Knowledge  increases  capacity  for  action 
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and  passion.  This  is  its  sole  function,  so  far  as  it  regards  the 
person  who  possesses  it.  There  is  no  charm  in  it  to  renew  the 
will  or  to  transform  the  heart.  Just  here  is  to  be  found  the 
fundamental  error  of  all  the  false  theories  on  this  subject.  In- 
tellectual training  simply  enlarges  intellectual  power  ;  it  makes 
men  neither  better  nor  worse.  Knowledge  is  a  gleaming  sword ; 
whether  it  defend  the  right  or  uphold  the  wrong,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  will  of  him  who  wields  it. 

The  proof  of  the  important  principle  just  stated  is  to  be  sought 
partly,  a  priori,  in  the  nature  of  man,  as  that  nature  is  affected  by 
sin  ;  partly,  a  posteriori,  in  the  actual  effects  of  education  as  ob- 
served in  the  history  of  individuals  and  races.  It  will-be  suf- 
ficient to  refer  those  who  accept  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  to 
that  venerable  authority  for  the  proof  that  man  needs  something 
more  for  his  real  improvement  than  education,  whether  it  be 
wholly  secular  or  wholly  religious,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  Truth, 
though  it  be  divine,  apprehended  merely  by  the  intellect,  is  in- 
sufficient to  convert  the  soul.  But  it  is  desirable,  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  proclaim  the  new  gospel,  to  show  by  an  appeal  to 
facts,  both  particular  and  general,  that  "culture"  alone  has  sig- 
nally failed  to  secure  moral  improvement ;  which  undoubtedly  it 
could  and  would  have  done,  were  it  able  to  renew  the  will  or 
purify  the  heart.  These  facts  will  be  presented  below,  as  con- 
firmatory of  this  whole  argument.  They  serve  abundantly  to 
confirm  the  point  now  under  discussion,  viz.,  that  it  is  not  within 
the  province  of  intellectual  training  directly  to  make  men  either 
good  or  bad.  Its  function  is  to  enlarge  their  capacity  for  doing 
and  suffering  good  and  evil. 

The  question,  then,  is:  Are  men  good  or  bad?  Here,  also, 
the  facts,  with  a  fatal  iteration,  assure  the  honest  inquirer  that 
"the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil." 
Indeed,  men  admit,  whatever  they  may  claim  for  themselves, 
that  others,  and  especially  the  huge,  teeming  multitudes,  are  bad. 
When,  therefore,  intellectual  training  alone  is  conferred  upon 
them,  their  capacity  for  evil  is  increased.  If  the  moral  restraints 
of  an  active  piety  are  not  at  the  same  time  imparted,  the  proba- 
bility that  this  increased  power  will  be  harmfully  employed,  be- 
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comes  almost,  if  not  altogether,  a  certainty.  A  pugilist,  trained 
for  a  contest  in  the  prizTc-ring,  is  none  the  less  m  brutal  brawler 
than  Avlien  he  lay  sick  and  debilitaited  by  cjrccss.  He  is  a  merer 
powerful  and  a  more  dangerrous  foe,  to  be  more  than  ever  dreaded, 
because  of  his  training.  Similarly,  if  men  receive  never  so  much 
fticntal  training,  and  yet  be  untouched  by  the  power  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  they  will  beconoie  more  desperate  aind  dangerous,  be- 
cause more  powerful. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  coaicluded  that  mankind  is  to  be 

.    left  in  ignorance.     The  correct  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 

truths  pi'esented,  will  be  signalised  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

The  point  under  consideration  is,  that  mental  culture  alone  is  not 

sufficient  to  secure  the  nioral  improvement  of  the  race. 

But  it  Avill  be  said  that  men  ore  not  wholly  bad ;  that  there  is 
an  admixture  of  some  good  with  the  bad  in  all,  even  in  the 
worst ;  consequently,  that  any  increase  by  means  of  education  of 
capacity  to  do  or  suffer  evil,  is  counterbalanced  by  w  correspond- 
ing increase  of  capacity  to  do  or  enjoy  good.  It  may  be  admitted, 
for  argument  sake,  that  men  are  partly  good  and  partly  bad,  and 
ye.t  be  successfully  maintained  that  increase  of  knowledge  is  ac- 
companied with  increase  of  sorrow,  and  that  such  increase  tends 
to  intensify  rather  than  to  ameliorate  the  misery  of  men. 

This  will  appear  by  a  consideration  of  the  effect  of  sympathy. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  our  sympathy  with  sorrow,  when  it  is 
removed  from  our  direct  cognisance,  is  much  more  easily  excited 
than  our  sympathy  with  joy  under  similar  circumstances.  We 
have,  for  example,  some  pleasure  when  we  learn  that  the  past 
season  has  been  one  of  unexampled  prosperity  in  England;  we  are 
filled  with  profound  grief  when  we  learn  that  the  mother  country 
hfis  been  visited  with  unprecedented  calamities.  On  this  ac- 
count, even  were  it  possible  for  men  to  be  informed  in  equal 
measure  of  the  world's  joys  and  miseries,  as  the  world  now  exists, 
and  as  it  will  continue  to  exist  if  religion  should  be  banished, 
increase  of  knowledge  would  tend  to  intensify  sorrow  rather 
than  happiness.  But  this  supposition  is  a  violent  one.  It  is  a 
fact  singularly  confirmative  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  deprav- 
ity of  men,  that  increase  and  diftusion  of  knowledge  secure  our 
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acquaintance  with  their  woes  rather  than  their  blessings.  Their 
happiness  men  keep  for  themselves  an<i  for  those  immediately 
connected  with  them  ;  their  calamities  are  tmmpeted  abroad.  It 
JB  a  sad  commentary  on  sociallife,  that  the  Avoes  of  men  consti- 
tute the  bulk  of  that  ncAvs  which  is  daily  found  in  the  morning 
papers,  and  which  is  read  and  discussed  in  drawing-room  and 
cellar.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible  for  current 
literature  to  reveal  those  sweet  domestic  joys  which  forai  the 
greater  part  of  human  happiness.  The  prints  which  i^ach  the 
hands  of  the  people,  teem  with  accounts  of  domestic  infelicities, 
as  well  as  of  devastations  wrought  by  the  forces  of  nature. 
Thus  men  are  brought  in  contact,  not  with  the  joys,  but  with 
the  miseries  of  the  world.  This  tends  to  increase  unhappiness, 
directly,  through  the  operation  of  sympathy,  and  also  indirectly, 
through  a  hardening  process,  which  issues  in  a  larger  measure  of 
vice  and  crime.  Familiarity  with  misery,  which  we  will  not  or 
cannot  relieve,  makes  men  not  only  callous,  but  careless.  The 
former  result  would  seem  to  offset  the  effect  of  the  operation  of 
sympathy,  as  in  fact  it  partly  does;  but  it  is  much  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  latter  result.  When  sympathy  with  suf- 
fering ceases  to  be  easily  excited,  it  becomes  easy  to  inflict  pain 
on  others.  The  only  safeguard  here,  and  the  only  remedy  for 
this  evil,  are  to  be  sought  in  the  sanctions  and  motives  of  an 
earnest  practical  religion,  under  the  auspices  of  which  sympathy 
for  others  is  expressed  by  active  self-denying  efforts  to  relieve 
their  suffering.  If  these  sanctions  and  motives  be  wanting,  the 
knowledge  men  acquire  of  each  other's  troubles  is  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing. 

The  divorce  of  education  and  religion  is  fraught  with  another 
consequence,  even  more  disastrous  to  human  happiness.  The  "-oal 
to  be  reached  by  a  complete  secularisation  of  education,  is  practical 
atheism.  The  more  advanced  of  the  apostles  of  the  new  faith  do 
not  hesitate  to  present  this  in  all  its  naked  deformity.  There  is  no 
God;  or  if  a  God,  he  is  either  unable  or  unAvilling  to  afford  ma- 
terial assistance  to  men.  They  have  only  to  do  with  Nature. 
She  (or  it)  is  blind  and  remorseless,  animated  with  savage  cruelty, 
armed  with  terrific  machinery  of  destruction,   which  she  wields 
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inexorably,  without  morals  and  without  heart.  Such  knowledge 
as  this  cannot,  it  may  be  asserted  with  confidence,  make  men 
happier  or  better. 

The  affirmative  part  of  the  proposition  presented  for  discussion 
requires,  however,  a  more  careful  consideration.  Reason  and 
observation  concur  to  prove  that  the  knowledge  imparted  by  the 
schoolmaster,  and,  indeed,  the  only  knowledge  which  a  merely 
secular  education  can  be  expected  to  afford,  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  vice  and  crime.  In  a  word,  if  religion  and  education 
are  to  be  divorced,  if  we  are  to  abandon  Christianity,  the  instruc- 
tion given  by  the  schoolmaster  will  be  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing 
to  the  people.  This  is  a  startling  proposition  ;  so  startling  that 
many  are  prepared  to  scout  it  as  absurd.  It  contains  the  great 
vital,  practical  issue  presented  to  the  American  people  at  this 
time.  The  preachers  of  the  new  gospel  claim  that  secular  educa- 
tion is  all  sufficient  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the  body  politic. 
They  have  a  large  following  who  hold  to  the  old  gospel  as  the 
best  thing,  but  who  believe  that  education  without  Christianity 
is  able  of  itself  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  elevating  the  taste  and 
improving  the  morals  of  the  country.  They,  therefore,  join  hand 
in  hand  on  this  subject  with  the  atheists  and  infidels,  who  discard 
the  Bible,  the  Prayer  Book,  and  Catechism.  These  Christian 
followers  of  scientific  infidels  are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to 
secure  a  complete  secularisation  of  education,  whether  it  be 
afforded  by  public  or  private  teachers.  Professors  in  colleges, 
instructors  in  seminaries  and  schools  of  all  grades,  are  to  be 
selected  with  reference  solely  to  their  qualifications  to  teach  the 
branches  assigned  them.  If,  in  this  regard,  they  attain  the  re- 
quired standard,  it  matters  not  whether  they  believe  in  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  in  Christ  and  the  apostles,  or  not.  It  is  the 
principle  upon  which  this  conduct  is  based  that  this  article  is 
designed  to  prove  false. 

To  resume  the  discussion,  it  is  remarked: 

First,  That  mental  training  and  increase  of  knowledge  augment 
responsibility,  and  the  consciousness  of  it.  The  first  part  of  this 
statement  is  so  obviously  true  that  it  calls  for  no  elaborate  argument. 
Increase  of  power  of  any  sort  augments  responsibility.    A  little  re- 
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Hection  will  serve  to  show  that  the  second  part  also  of  the  statement 
is  true.  Money  is  power;  social  position  is  power.  It  is  possible, 
but  not  likely,  that  a  man  might  have  these  elements  of  power 
and  yet  be  hardly  conscious  of  it.  But  that  power  which  comes 
from  mental  endowments  belongs  to  a  diiferent  category.  It  is  so 
purely  subjective — as  distinguished  from  other  sources  of  power — 
that  a  consciousness  of  it  is  involved  necessarily  in  its  possession. 
Now,  then,  while  with  mental  culture  there  comes  augmentation 
of  responsibility,  which  is  duly  appreciated,  there  is  no  power  in 
this  culture  to  direct  the  will  or  to  improve  the  heart.  Men 
laboring  under  this  increased  weight  of  responsibility,  find  in  it 
no  higher  motives  impelling  them  to  the  right  use  of  their  power. 
The  inevitable  result  is  more  callousness  in  feeling,  more  reckless- 
ness in  purpose:  a  result  injurious  alike  to  themselves  and 
others. 

Examples  of  this  may  be  seen  on  every  hand.  Ministers  of 
the  gospel  are  familiar  with  a  class  commonly  denominated 
gospel-hardened.  This  unfortunate  class  consists  of  men  who  have 
been  instructed  in  the  principles  of  religion,  but  who  have  not 
submitted  themselves  to  its  claims.  Their  intellectual  appreciation 
of  the  requirements  of  the  gospel  is  great,  their  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  premises  is  keen,  but  their  hearts  have  not  been 
touched,  nor  their  wills  persuaded.  Even  knowledge  about 
religion  may  be  a  savor  of  death.  The  same  is  true  of  general 
culture.  A  signal  example  is  furnished  in  the  person  of  Nana 
Sahib,  the  leader  of  the  Sepoy  Rebellion.  This  celebrated  Indian 
chieftain  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  of  high  intellectual  attain- 
ments. He  was  an  elegant  gentleman,  adorned  with  the  polite 
culture  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  And  yet  he  was  a  fiend 
incarnate.  These  examples  illustrate  the  truth,  that  those  who 
"drink  deep,"  as  well  as  those  who  moisten  their  lips  at  the 
Pierian  Spring,  need  to  quench  their  thirst  in — 

"Siloa's  brook  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracles  of  God." 

Secondly.  In  connexion  with  this,  another  efi'ect  of  a  mere 
increase  of  knowledge  is  to  be  remarked.     It  makes  the  masses 
'  of  men  dissatisfied  with  their  condition,  while  it  affords  them 
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neither  opportunity  nor  power  to  better  themselves.  Motives  for 
idleness,  beggary  and  crime  are  thereby  engendered.  In  this 
country  a  certain  odium  attaches  to  those  who  dare  to  promulgate 
it.  but  nevertheless  it  remains  a  stern  fact,  that  five  out  of  six 
must  work  with  their  hands  for  a  living,  if  they  get  it  honestly. 
Now,  then,  the  knowledge  which  these  five  are  likely  to  acquire 
from  the  schoolmaster  simply  makes  them  dissatisfied  with  their 
condition,  and  gives  no  power  to  improve  it.  Men  learn  that  the 
world  is  large,  and  contains  a  great  many  nice  things  for  those 
who  can  get  them.  Drudgery  on  the  farm  is  too  irksome  for 
educated  (?)  youth ;  toil  in  workshop  and  loom  is  too  slow  a  method 
of  equalising  the  balances  of  fortune.  These  people,  therefore, 
become  the  easy  prey  of  villains  who  are  always  on  the  watch  to 
catch  dissatisfied,  self-conceited  folk.  The  literature  which  the 
art  of  reading  makes  available  is  filled  with  tempting  bait;  the 
readers  accept  as  gospel  the  latest  popular  notion  on  the  most 
momentous  questions,  and  are  ready  to  follow  any  leader  who 
preaches  the  last  absurdity.  Meantime,  the  knowledge  acquired 
is  of  little  or  no  avail  in  the  stern  battle  of  life.  Be  the  years 
few  or  many  spent  in  conning  books,  the  pupil  is  just  as  impotent 
at  the  end  of  the  course  as  at  the  beginning  to  earn  an  honest 
living  by  an  acquirement  he  has  secured  from  them.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  five  out  of  six  who  must  work  with  their  hands. 

The  bearing  of  these  facts  on  the  general  subject  under  dis- 
cussion is  apparent.  Book  knowledge  alone  renders  the  masses 
dissatisfied  and  ill  at  ease,  while  it  confers  no  ability  to  relieve 
their  distress.  The  virtues  of  patience  and  contentment  do  not 
come  with  "culture."  Impatience  and  dissatisfaction  increase 
unhappiness,  and  so  foster  motives  for  crime.  It  becomes  easy 
to  beg,  if  men  are  not  ashamed;  to  steal,  if  men  are  not  afraid. 
Shame  and  fear  are  not  supplied  by  mental  training.  These 
deterring  principles  must  come  from  other  sources. 

Thirdly.  There  is  another  fact  which  bears  on  the  question  of 
motive,  as  well  as  directly  on  the  main  proposition.  The  knoAvl- 
edge  afforded  by  the  art  of  reading  and  the  steam  printing-press, 
gives  the  masses  access  to  a  literature  which  is  much  worse  than 
"light;"  a  literature  which  familiarises  them  with  vice  and  crime 
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under  the  most  alluring  forms,  which  teaches,  under  the  garb  of 
adventure,  the  methods  employed  by  criminals  to  defraud  others 
and  to  escape  justice;  which,  therefore,  tends  not  only  to  remove 
shame  and.  fear,  but  also  offers  inducements  to  enter  upon  a 
career  of  infamy.  No  one  who  has  had  any  occasion  to  look  into 
this  matter  can  have  failed  to  see  the  effect  of  this  literature  on 
the  young.  It  throws  the  glamour  of  adventure  and  success  over 
vice,  so  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  for  the  imaginative  and 
ardent  mind  of  the  young  to  resist  the  temptation  to  indulge  in 
sinful  practices.  The  quiet  humdrum  life  of  home  becomes  tame 
in  comparison  with  the  experiences  of  "Ben,  the  Luggage  Boy," 
and  others  of  his  class,  who  abandon  their  father's  house  for  a 
life  of  adventure. 

Of  course,  the  picture  here  is  not  altogether  dark.  The  same 
art  which  enables  a  boy  to  read  the  Days  Doings  and  the  Police 
G-azette  will  enable  him  to  read  the  Bible  and  the  religious  tract. 
But  to  which  of  these  kinds  of  literature  do  boys  and  men 
naturally  incline?  It  is  notorious  that  the  dime  novel  is  preferred 
to  the  Bible,  and  the  police  reports  to  the  tract.  If  there  be  any 
doubt  on  this  subject,  the  sceptic  can  have  his  doubts  resolved 
by  looking  over  the  shelves  of  newsdealers  and  booksellers,  or  by 
examining  the  bundles  of  trash  hawked  through  the  railroad 
trains. 

There  is  also  a  deeper  depth  in  this  direction.  There  are 
books  and  papers  which  no  respectable  dealer  will  touch.  These 
are  scattered  by  the  million  over  the  land;  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  people  read  them.  Each  is  a  fire-brand  lighted  at  the 
flames  of  hell;  every  one  is  a  festering  sore,  spreading  like 
gangrene  through  society ;  all  are  seeds  of  death  and  damnation, 
dropped  from  the  loathsome  wings  of  the  angel  of  pestilence. 
The  presses  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  Tract  Society,  of  all  the 
religious  publishing  houses  in  the  land,  do  not  match  in  extent 
the  work  done  by  these  presses  of  the  devil,  worked  by  fiends 
who  might  have  been  vomited  forth  from  the  bottomless  pit. 
With  the  Bible  excluded  from  the  public  schools,  as  it  will  and 
must  be,  with  religion  ignored  in  every  department  of  secular 
education,  with  Christianity  discarded,  as  it  will  be,  if  the  views 
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combated  prevail,  what  will  mental  culture  do  for  the  masses, 
what  benefit  will  the  "three  R's"  confer  on  them?  There  can 
be  but  one  answer.  Under  such  circumstances,  knowledge  will 
be  not  a  blessing  but  a  curse.  . 

Fourthly.  There  is,  as  there  should  be,  a  final  appeal  to  the 
facts.  It  will  be  said,  that  while  the  arguments  presented  are 
plausible,  they  are  based  on  a  false  analysis  of  human  nature,  and 
that  the  actual  results  are  different  from  those  which  the  argument 
would  lead  us  to  ex|iect.  This  is  the  popular  opinion,  but  it  is 
not  sustained.  Indeed,  so  inveterate  is  the  belief  that  ''culture" 
is  the  all  powerful  principle  which  is  to  redeem  the  world,  that 
the  facts  in  the  case  have  been  usually  overlooked,  and  a  vicious 
argument  employed  to  sustain  it.  The  argument  thus  proceeds: 
It  is  notorious  that  the  criminal  class  is  ignorant,  and  that  the 
more  criminal  the  more  ignorant.  It  is,  therefore,  intuitively 
obvious  that  the  ignorant  are  the  criminal,  and  that  the  more 
ignorant  the  more  criminal. 

NoAV,  it  is  true  that  criminals  are  generally  (by  no  means 
universally)  ignorant,  but  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  therefrom  that 
the  ignorant  are  generally  criminal.  A  proposition  may  be  true, 
and  yet  its  converse  be  false.  Here  is  the  logical  error  of  the 
apostles  of  the  new  gospel.  Statistics  prove  that  the  vast  body 
of  criminals  cannot  read  and  write.  It  is  at  once  concluded  that 
the  vast  body  of  illiterate  are  criminals,  and  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  educate  them  in  order  to  convert  them  into  industrious, 
law-abiding  citizens.  What  say  the  facts  to  this  plausible 
argument? 

Before  the  days  of  the  steam  printing-press,  it  was  practically 
impossible  for  the  masses  to  be  taught  the  arts  of  reading  and 
writing.  The  bulk  of  the  Athenians,  therefore,  in  the  age  of 
Socrates  and  his  successors  were  illiterate,  but  they  were  by  far 
the  best  educated  people,  in  the  true  secular  sense  of  that  word, 
which  the  world  had  ever  seen.  They  were  daily  taught  by  the 
master  minds  of  the  earth;  they  were,  comparatively,  a  race  of 
thinkers;  the  average  intelligence  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
were  very  great.  Of  practical  religion  they  had  little  or  none. 
A  viler,  a  more  debauched  set  never  breathed.     On  the  other 
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hand,  the  peasantry  of  France  are  in  this  age  profoundly  ignorant 
They  have  little  or  no  culture,  but  their  industry,  sobriety, 
honesty,  and  patriotism,  are  the  stay  of  their  country.  They  sit 
at  the  feet  of  priests,  who  teach  them  what  Protestants  are 
accustomed  to  regard  as  an  exploded  superstition;  but  from  these 
ministers  of  an  effete  religion,  they  learn  to  fear  God,  and  to  do 
justice  and  right.  These  are  the  people  who  have  upheld  France 
in  the  hour  of  her  sore  trial.  If  the  men  of  letters,  if  the  more 
intelligent  and  cultivated  citizens  of  Paris  and  the  large  towns, 
had  been  as  honest,  as  self-denying,  as  patriotic,  as  the  ignorant 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  a  diiferent  story  would  have  been 
recorded  at  Sedan.  Glot-y,  if  not  victory,  would  have  crowned 
the  banners  of  the  empire. 

Americans,  however,  will  admit  no  examples  but  those  taken 
from  among  themselves.  The  following  facts,  therefore,  gathered 
from  United  States  census  returns  for  1870,  are  submitted: 

Of  the  whole  school  population  at  that  time  in  Georgia,  1  in 
2.5,  or  40  per  cent.,  were  illiterate;  in  New  York,  1  in  19,  or  5 
per  cent.,  were  illiterate.  Of  the  native  white  population  in 
Georgia,  1  in  5,  or  20  per  cent.,  were  illiterate;  in  New  York,  1 
in  53,  or  2  per  cent.,  were  illiterate.  That  is,  common  school 
education  was  among  native  whites  ten  times  more  extended  in 
New  York  than  in  Georgia;  whereas,  of  the  same  class,  in 
Georgia,  1  in  4,987  were  in  prison ;  in  New  York,  1  in  1,374 
were  in  prison.  That  is,  crime  was  about  two  and  one-half  times 
more  extended  in  New  York  than  in  Georgia. 

Again :  Of  the  whole  school  population  in  Virginia,  1  in  2.7, 
or  40  per  cent.,  were  illiterate;  in  Massachusetts,  1  in  14,  or  7 
per  cent.,  were  illiterate.  Of  the  native  white  population  in 
Virginia,  1  in  5.7,  or  18  per  cent.,  were  illiterate;  in  Massachu- 
setts, 1  in  173,  or  J  per  cent.,  were  illiterate.  That  is,  common 
school  education  among  native  whites  was  thirty  times  more  ex- 
tended in  Massachusetts  than  in  Virginia;  whereas,  among  thd 
same  class  in  Virginia,  1  in  2,110  were  in  prison;  in  Massachu- 
setts, 1  in  946  were  in  prison.  That  is,  there  was  more  than 
twice  as  much  crime  in  Massachusetts  as  in  Virginia! 

Again:   At  that  time,  of  the  entire  population  in  Georgia,  1  in 
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652  was  supported  by  charity ;  in  New  York,  1  in  310  was  sup- 
ported by  charity.  A  difFei'ence  in  favor  of  Georgia.  Of  the- 
native  white  population  in  Georgia,  1  in  409  was  supported  by 
charity;  in  New  York,  1  in  603  was  supported  by  charity.  A 
difference  in  favor  of  New  York ;  to  be  accounted  fo-r  by  the  fact 
that  Sherman's  array  had  no-t  pillaged  the  latter  State.  Of  the 
whole  population  in  Virginia,  1  in  373  was  supported  by  charity; 
in  Massachusetts,  1  in  228  was  s-upported  by  charity.  Of  native 
whites  in  Virginia,  1  in  305  was  supported  by  charity;  in 
Massachusetts,  1  in  205  was  supported  by  charity.  In  both 
comparisons  the  difference  is  in  favor  of  Virginia. 

Surely  this  is  a  marvellous  exhibit.  Notwithstanding  that 
common  school  education  is  far  more  extensive  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  than  in  Virginia  and  Georgia;  notwithstanding 
that  these  latter  States  have  been  desolated  by  war,  robbed  of 
millions  of  property,  crime  and  poverty  are  less  prevalent  among 
them  than  among  the  people  of  the  former  States.  It  is  not 
asserted  that  these  facta  show  that  education  is  the  cause  of  the 
difference,  but  only  that  education  is,  by  itself,  impotent  to  prevent 
the  difference. 

The  force  of  these  statistics  cannot  be  impaired  by  the  assertion 
that  collegiate  education  is  more  prevalent  in  Virginia  than  in 
the  northern  States.  This  is  probably  true,  but  the  fact  in  no 
wise  affects  this  argument,  for  it  is  not  pretended  that  collegiate 
education  can  be  afforded  to  all.  It  is,  moreover,  notorious  that 
in  the  colleges  of  Virginia,  with  the  exception  of  the  University 
and  Military  Institute,  there  have  always  been  put  forth  most 
earnest  efforts  to  teach  religion,  and  to  inculcate  the  principles 
of  practical  piety.  Even  in  the  two  institutions  which  have  been 
endowed  by  the  State,  for  many  years  a  high  standard  of  morality 
has  been  inculcated,  and  an  earnest  religious  sentiment  has  been 
maintained  by  the  personal  efforts  of  professors  and  students. 
'  A  more  plausible  attempt  to  meet  the  force  of  such  facts  as 
have  been  presented,  is  this :  It  is  alleged  that,  in  those  sections 
where  crime  is  more  prevalent,  the  fact  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  influx  of  a  foreign  population,  consisting  of  the  vile  from 
every  nation  under  heaven,  and  by  the  greater  density  of  the 
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population.     It  is  claimed  that  crime  increases,  in  proportion, 
more  rapidly  than  population. 

In  regard  to  these  statements,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
facts  are  no  less  significant  where  the  comparison  is  instituted 
between  the  nativ-e  whit«  populations,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the 
effects  of  education  and  of  the  general  advance  of  knowledge  to 
produce  effects  analogous  to  those  which  result  from  increased 
density  of  population.  Ifitbetrue  that  crime  increases  more 
rapidly  than  numbers,  it  is  because  men  are  bad,  and  by  intimate 
association  with  one  another,  familiarise  each  other  with  crime, 
and  band  together  for  its  accomplishment.  Of  course,  pauperism, 
which  is  a  result  in  part  of  surplus  population,  contributes  to  the 
same  end.  But,  while  education  is  impotent  to  prevent  pauper- 
ism, its  effects  are  to  bring  men,  practically,  more  closely  together. 
The  families  of  the  sparsely  settled  and  remote  sections  are  in 
easy  reach  of  the  printing-presses  of  New  York  and  Boston* 
The  bad  men  of  those  cities  can  sit  in  their  offices  and  familiarise 
the  girls  and  boys  of  the  country  with  vice  and  crime  just  as 
effectively  as  they  can  the  people  with  whom  they  daily  associate* 
This  in  fact  is  done  to  the  temporal  and  eternal  ruin  of  countless 
multitudes.  The  wonderful  mechanical  inventions,  the  general 
progress  of  knowledge,  the  art  of  reading,  produce  quo  ad  hoc 
the  same  results  as  increase  of  population. 

All  the  facts  in  the  case,  therefore,  when  correctly  estimated, 
confirm  the  conclusion  heretofore  reached.  Secular  knowledge, 
intellectual  culture,  divorced  from  the  sanctions  of  an  earnest, 
practical,  religious  faith,  increase  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility 
without  augmenting  moral  power;  as  to  the  masses  of  men,  render 
them  dissatisfied  with  their  condition  in  life,  without  affording 
the  means  of  supplying  their  increased  wants,  or  relieving  their 
distresses;  tend  to  familiarise  them  with  vice  and  crime,  and  to 
remove  the  sense  of  shame;  offer  inducements  and  opportunities 
for  entering  upon  a  sinful  career,  and  so  promote  rather  thaif 
prevent  beggary  and  lawlessness. 

This,  surely,  is  a  startling  conclusion.  But  it  is  sustained  by 
both  reason  and  experience.  What  then  ?  are  men  to  remain 
ignorant?     By  no  means;  the  instincts  of  humanity  forbid;  God 
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forbids.  As  has  been  remarked  already,  education  is  not  the 
efficient  cause  of  that  increase  of  crime  and  vice  which  sometimes 
attends  it.  It  has  been  admitted  that  education  may  be  as  power- 
ful for  good  as  it  sometimes  is  for  evil.  The  proper  conclusion 
is,  that  men  must  be  educated  wisely ;  that  education  and  religion 
are  not  to  be  divorced;  that  if  religion  is  to  be  abolished,  then  it 
were  better  to  leave  men  ignorant. 

It  is  not  considered  necessary,  in  connexion  with  these  things^ 
to  say  anything  in  favor  of  education,  of  secular  education,  of  the 
education  of  the  masses.  It  would  be  surely  out  of  place  for  The 
Southern  Presbyterian  Review  to  publish  an  article  which 
was  designed  to  put  a  stop  to,  or  to  cast  impediments  in  the  way 
of,  popular  education.  Such  an  article  would  be  as  silly  and 
useless,  as  it  would  be  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  that  Church 
which  this  Review  aims  to  uphold  and  to  make  known.  The 
practical  end  sought  to  be  attained  by  this  article,  owes  no  little 
of  its  importance  to  the  fact  that  education — the  education  of  the 
masses — ought  to  be,  and,  as  we  hope,  will  be,  accomplished. 
In  order  to  stimulate  the  Church  and  God's  people  to  more  earnest 
efforts,  to  extend  the  religion  of  Christ,  we  have  endeavored  to 
show  that  popular  education  divorced  from  Christianity  will  never 
secure  the  moral  elevation  of  the  masses,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
will  tend  to  their  misery  and  ruin.  While,  therefore,  we  must 
educate,  let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  putting  improved 
weapons  into  the  hands  of  men.  Care  must  be  taken  that  they 
get  the  motives  and  the  power  to  use  them  well. 

First.  This  may  be  done,  but  subordinately,  by  giving  indus- 
trial training.  It  is  not  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  to  enter 
fully  upon  this  wide  and  important  subject.  It  is  mentioned, 
because  of  its  general  bearing  on  the  discussion,  and  its  relation 
to  religious  training.  Miss  Nightingale,  the  distinguished  phi- 
lanthropist,* has  well  said :  "The  three  R's,  without  industrial 
training,  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  fourth,  the  R  of  rascality." 
Children  must  be  taught  handicrafts.  When  this  is  done,  they 
are  enabled  to  earn  a  living,  and  are  materially  helped  on  the 
road  to  independence.     The  motives  and  inducements  for  crime 
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are  in  this  vf^y  partly  removed,  m^  the  task  of  the  religious 
teacher  is  rnivde  easier. 

The  relation  of  the  Stftte  to  education  is  a  subjeot  outside  the 
scope  of  this  article  ;  nor  is  it  necessj^ry  that  it  be  herein  dis- 
cussed, If  it  be  a  sound  dogtrine  that  the  State  must  educate, 
then  it  follows  that  the  State  should  give  industrial  training,  If 
it  be  urged  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  compel  a  boy  to  learn 
ijt  trade,  then  by  an  argument  a  fortiori,  it  nao^y  be  shown  that  it 
has  no  right  to  compel  him  to  learn  arithmetic.  The  former 
without  the  latter  will  make  the  pupil  a  more  useful  citizen  than 
the  latter  without  the  forragr.  Possibly  it  will  be  alleged  that 
the  principles  here  laid  down  must  be  applied  to  religion.  This 
is  not  denied,  nor  is  it,  in  connexion  with  this,  affirmed,  Those 
who  feel  called  upon  to  support  the  public  school  system  are  the 
persons  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  their  position,  growing  out  of 
the  relations  of  the  State  to  personal  liberty,  the  rights  of 
parents,  and  the  privileges  of  all,  under  our  laws,  to  worship 
God  according  to  their  own  consciences.  We  are  qoncerned  to 
show  that  a  vital,  active  piety  is  essential  to  the  welfare  and 
perpetuity  of  a  free  State  ;  and  reference  has  been  made  to 
industrial  training  only  because  it  is  one  of  the  first  practical 
requirements  of  a  true  religion,  that  men  be  taught  to  work  for  a 
livelihood,  and  to  walk    honestly  before  God  and  their  fellows. 

Secondly.  Whatever  may  be  the  theories  and  wishes  of  the 
people  on  this  subject,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  settled  that 
we  are  to  have  a  universal  public  school  system.  This  means,  so 
far,  divorce  of  secular  and  religious  instruction.  Even  should 
the  attempt  be  made  by  the  State  to  teach  religion,  such  attempt 
will  be  practically  futile.  It  can  only  inculcate  the  bare  bones  of 
theology  and  the  outlines  of  a  religious  system-  The  power  and 
opportunity  to  teach  and  to  enforce  the  sanctions  of  an  earnest 
religious  faith,  must  remain  where  God  has  placed  them,  in  the 
hands  of  the  family  and  the  Church.  It  may  be,  therefore,  ac^ 
cepted  as  a  stern  and  stubborn  fact,  that  publio  education  will  b^ 
and  must  be  wholly  secular.  \X  is  neco^aary,  therefore,  for  the 
Chnrch  and  the  family  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  doing 
their  part  to  secure  the  religious  education  of  the  people.     In 
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order  to  prevent  that  complete  secularisation  of  education  which 
is  contemplated  by  a  universal  public  school  system,  in  order  to 
stop,  before  the  court  has  pronounced  sentence,  the  issuing  of  the 
divorce  of  education  and  religion — the  two  which  God  has  joined 
in  holy  matrimony — the  Christian  families  which  compose  the 
Church,  the  officers  and  people  of  God's  house,  must  awake  to 
the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them.  It  becomes  their  im- 
perative duty  to  supply  what  the  State  will  withhold.  Something 
more  is  needed  in  free  America  than  culture ;  something  more 
must  be  furnished  to  the  masses  than  intellectual  and  industrial 
training.  The  obligations  of  truth  and  duty  must  be  enforced  by 
the  sanctions  of  a  vital,  practical  religion.  Without  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  the  power  of  God  enabling  men  to  keep 
them  ;  without  the  sense  of  pardon  for  sin  and  acceptance  by 
God  ;  without  his  grace  to  exercise  self-control  and  to  obey  the 
calls  of  duty,  all  knowledge  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

Goethe — himself  an  intellectual  giant — says  :  Intellectual  eman- 
cipation, if  it  does  not  give  us  at  the  same  time  control  over  our- 
selves, is  poisonous.  We  have  seen  that  intellectual  culture^  fails 
to  give  this  self-control.  That  must  come  from  another  and  a 
higher  source. 

It  is  the  function  of  religion  to  teach  men  and  to  enable  men 
to  fear  God ;  to  be  honest ;  to  subdue  their  passions  ;  to  be  self- 
denying,  patient,  and  indus|ij'ious.  Let  men  be  educated  as  they 
will,  it  can  "avail  little  or  nothing  without  vital  piety.  Through- 
out this  article,  we  have  emphasised  the  idea  that  religion  must 
be  real,  earnest,  practical.  Even  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  with- 
out its  power,  is  "a  savor  of  death."  They  constitute  the  form 
without  the  spirit;  they  area  lifeless  corpse  adorned  with  flowers. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  cleanse  the  stream  while  the  fountain  re- 
mains impure,  or  to  graft  new  branches  on  the  trunk  when  the 
tree  is  dried  up  at  the  roots.  Because  man  is  depraved,  becnuse 
sin,  like  a  fatal  disease,  infests  his  vitals,  something  more  is 
needed  for  his  regeneration  than  secular  knowledge,  than  bright 
examples  of  heroism,  than  external  appliances,  be  these  the  best 
ever  invented  by  human  wit.  This  is  furnished  by  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.     Because,   in   God's  gracious  providence,  this  gos- 
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pel  was  given  to  our  ancestors,  our  civilisation  is  by  odds  the  best 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Under  the  benign  influences  of  this 
religion,  we  have  emerged  from  the  barbarism  of  the  German 
forests,  during  the  time  when  the  people  of  Arabia,  without  it, 
have  sunk  from  the  highest  pinnacle  of  learning  and  power,  into 
comparative  worthlessness  and  woe.  It  is  a  striking  commentary 
on  all  that  is  contained  in  this  article,  to  note  that  Bagdad  was 
the  Athens  of  the  world  when  Europe,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Day  Star  from  on  High,  began  to  emerge  from  barbaric  night. 

Sin  is  the  great  and  all-important  element  in  the  causes  which 
have  secured  man's  degradation.  Man  wants,  therefore,  a 
Saviour  from  sin.  Jesus  Christ  is  such  a  Saviour.  The  end  of 
man's  destiny,  as  proposed  by  this  Saviour,  is  freedom.  This 
involves  deliverance  of  his  intellect  from  the  dominion  of 
error.  Hence  the  gospel  ever  uses  knowledge  as  a  handmaid. 
Gospel  freedom  involves  also  deliverance  of  man's  heart  from 
the  reign  of  bad  passions  and  base  desires,  the  emancipation  of 
his  will  from  the  tyranny  of  evil  habits  and  low  pursuits,  the 
soul  from  the  bondage  to  the  fear  of  death  and  the  judgment. 
To  accomplish  this  sublime  mission,  the  gospel  instructs.  It  ex- 
hibits God  not  as  a  dim  abstraction  ;  not  as  being  unable  or 
unwilling  to  help  the  fallen  and  wretched ;  but  as  a  personal 
God,  the  common  heritage  of  all,  an  ever-present  reality  and 
power, 

**Who  {j;ive8  its  lustre  to  the  insect's  wing, 
And  wheels  his  throne  upon  the  rolling  worlds." 

The  gospel  vouches  for  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  and  gives 
assurance  that  the  cup  of  life  which  has  been  pressed  to  our  lips 
shall  remain  to  cheer  us  forever.  It  teaches  the  importance  of 
the  individual  man,  against  all  the  false  theories  of  the  Com- 
mune. It  therefore  cultivates  a  sturdy  personal  independence, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  true  manhood.  It  represents  man  a 
solid  unit  in  society.  He  is  not  simply  a  leaf  in  the  forest,  or  a 
single  brick  in  a  wall,  but  a  living  factor  in  the  problem  of  life. 
Hence  the  gospel  keeps  ever  before  men  the  idea  of  personal  ac- 
countability, and  presses  upon  each  an  ever-present  sense  of 
duty. 
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With  this  individualism  is  coordinated  aiidthei*  arid  not  less 
ittiportant  principle — 'that  of  family  goVefnment.  Accoi'dirlg  to 
the  gospel,  the  entire  social  fabric  fests  lipon  the  family.  Man 
is  born  in  and  under  government.  The  authority  of  parents  to 
instruct  and  td  control  theit*  offspring,  is  of  divine  fight.  The 
gospel  teachesi,  therefore,  the  great  doctrine  of  subordination, 
viz.,  that  cheerful  and  willing  obedience  to  lawfully  constituted 
authority  is  the  only  tfue  liberty. 

But  fnore .'  the  gospel  provides  a  remedy  for  gUilt,  and  gup- 
plies  the  power  which  frees  from  the  tyranny  of  sin.  While  it 
awakens  a  deep  sense  of  guilt  and  of  natural  alienation  from 
God,  it  reveals  Jesus,  the  desire  of  all  nations,  a  great  Redeemer 
from  sin,  who  reconciles  men  to  God  by  the  blood  of  his  cross. 
Thus  it  creates  that  perfect  love  which  casteth  Out  fear,  nnd  sup- 
plies at  once  the  motive  and  the  power  of  our  salvation.  JesuH 
Christ  crucified,  reconciling  the  woAd  unto  himself ,  is  the  cause  ; 
he  is  the  Power  which  is  to  regenerate  the  World. 

The  progress  of  Christianity,  therefore,  and  that  ftlono,  has 
been  the  true  progress  of  man.  Under  the  transforming  power 
of  the  goSpel  of  Christ,  under  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of 
God's  Spirit,  this  progress  has  been  grand  in  the  past,  and  givefe 
promise  of  a  glorious  issue.  By  it  the  true  dignity  of  man  i& 
maintained  and  his  true  destiny  realised.  His  pathway  through 
his  earthly  life  is  illuminated  by  light  from  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness, and  in  the  world  to  come  will  be  forever  bright  in  the  radi- 
ance of  the  divine  glory. 

If  the  people  of  America  desire  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in 
this  majestic  progress ;  if  they  would  contribute  to  the  realisation 
of  this  destiny;  if  as  individuals  they  wish  to  gaze  on  that  im- 
mortal splendor,  they  must  become  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of 
God's  dear  Son  J  they  must  come  into  personal  relations  With 
the  King  himself,  who  administers  the  affairs  of  his  empire  with 
matchless  wisdom  and  almighty  power.  If  they  deSire  to  increase 
the  number  of  those  who  shall  share  this  destiny,  and  who  shall 
enter  upon  the  glory  which  awaits  the  humblest  citizen  of  this 
kingdom,  they  must  spread  abroad  the  knowledge  of  this  gos- 
pel among  the  masses.     In  order  to  hasten  the  dawn  of  that  day 
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when  the  Wilderness  shall  rejoice*  when  the  ignorant  shall  be 
truly  wifee  and  the  guilty  cl(?an,  wheti  crime  shall  be  abolished 
and  sorrow  shall  flee  away,  when  peace  and  plenty  shall  abound, 
when  every  man  shall  sit  safely  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree, 
with  none  to  molest  or  to  make  him  dfraid,  the  glorious  "gospel 
of  the  blessed  God"  must  be  catricd  to  every  hoiise,  its  truths 
treasured  in  every  hearty  and  practised  in  every  life* 


ARTICLE  III. 

Broad  churchism. 

Trite    Unity  of   ChriBt'i    Chutch,     S.  S;  SdHMuOi^ER,    D.  D; 

A.  D.  F.  Ratidolph,  New  York.     Pp,  262,  12mo.     1870. 
Doctrinal  Consensu^  of  Evangelioal  Christendom.     Ph.  Schaff^ 

Scriptural  Idea  of  the  Visihle  Ctiurch  (Jatholic^  as  composed  of 
Denominattons  of  Christian^.     R.  L.  DABNtJY,  D.  D.     1874. 

The  Church  of  Canada  (Future).  ReV.  G.  M.  Grant.  Halifai, 
Nova  Sootia.     1874* 


It  Will  hftrdly  be  denied  by  the  careful  observer  of  the  prevail- 
ing state  of  religious  sentiment,  that  there  exist,  in  the  Christian 
world  at  the  present  day,  strong  latitudinarian  tendencies.  In 
books,  pamphlets,  and  papers^  as  \vell  as  in  ecclesiastical  assem^ 
blies,  we  notice  frequent  manifestations  of  the  Broad  Church 
spirit.  Many  learned  and  good  men,  actuated  by  a  pious  zeal 
for  securing  closer'  outward  unity  among  Protestant  Churches, 
have  been  led  to  propose  expedients  which  we  mUst  believe  to  be 
fraught  with  peril.  The  Broad  Churchism  of  the  day  involves 
the  spurious  theory  of  Church  unity,  which  has  found  no  small 
number  of  advocates.  We  hail  it  as  a  favorable  omen,  that  the 
Christian  world  seems  more  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
bringing  God's  people  more  closely  together,  and  of  encouraging 
amonff  the  various  denominations  the  exercise  of  fraternal  ana 
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the  bitter  controversies  which  have  often  been  waged  by  Protes- 
tant Churches,  and  must  lament  the  opprobi-ium  brought  upon 
the  Christian  name  by  sectarian  asperities.  It  is  also  much  to 
be  lamented,  that  very  small  and  trifling  differences  have  some- 
times given  rise  to  new  divisions  and  separate  organisations. 
We  long  for  the  time  when  all  the  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church  will  learn  to  regard  each  other,  not  in  the  light  of  antag- 
onists or  rivals,  but  as  brethren,  as  members  of  one  great  family, 
and  co-workers  in  the  broad  field  of  the  world.  But  at  the  same 
time,  we  should  beware  of  that  mistaken,  ill-guided  zeal,  which 
is  ready  to  overleap  the  metes  and  bounds  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation and  sanctity  of  the  truth.  It  appears  to  be  a  difficult 
matter,  particularly  in  America,  to  keep  within  proper  and  legiti- 
mate limits  any  general  movement  for  the  good  of  the  Church 
arising  from  a  conscious  want.  The  statement  made  by  a  distin- 
ojuished  member  of  the  Dominion  Evancjelical  Alliance,  held  in 
Montreal  in  1874,  was  not  very  far  from  the  truth:  "As  the 
word  Reform  was  in  every  one's  mouth  a  century  before  the 
Reformation,  so  unity  has  been  the  cry  of  Christian  souls  all 
through  this  nineteenth  century."  That  this  prevailing  enthu- 
siasm is  leading  even  to  extreme  Broad  Churchism,  may  be 
clearly  seen  from  some  facts  which  have  been  developed  in  the 
recent  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  closer  union  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Protestant  Church.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  held  in  New  York  a  few  years  ago,  a  distinguished 
divine,  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Alliance,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  denominationalism  should  be  "'weeded  out  of  our  Christian- 
ity." At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Evangelical  Alliance, 
held  in  Canada  about  two  years  ago,  we  find  the  following  senti- 
ments expi*essed  by  a  minister,  we  suppose,  of  some  eminence: 

"We  must  be  consistent:  do  we  or  do  we  not  acknowledge  one  another 
jis  Christian  Churches — different  branches  of  the  one  Church  ?  If  so,  we 
have  no  rij^ht  to  require  uniformity  of  doctrine  or  ritual  within  any  of 
our  borders.  We  are  bound  to  recognise  all  the  variety  in  our  own 
churches  that  we  reco<!;nise  in  others.  Why,  for  instance,  should  not 
a  Presbyterian  minister  preach  Arminian  doctrine  if  he  believes  it, 
and  a  Methodist  preach  Calvinism  if  he  finds  it  in  the  Bible  ?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  both  these  things  are  done  often  enough,  but  the  Churches 
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do  not  yet  recognise  the  right This  liberty  should  apply 

to  ritual  as  well  as  doctrine.  Why  should  not  varieties  of  both  be  allowed 
at  once  within  the  same  polity  ?  Such  comprehensiveness  seems  to  spring 
from  the  very  idea  that  the  Church  is  the  Bride  of  Christ.  What  have 
we  to  do  with  the  disgraceful  titles  of  Remonstrants,  Contra-Remon- 
■  vstrants,  Calvinists,  Arminians,  etc.,  etc."? 

We  might  make  references,  ad  nauseam,  to  show  the  prevalence 
of  this  Broad  Church  spirit.  Dr.  Schmucker,  of  the  Gettysburg 
Lutheran  Seminary,  in  his  little  work,  entitled  "The  True  Unity 
of  Christ's  Church."  (a  book  written  in  a  most  excellent  and  ad- 
mirable spirit,  and  in  many  respects  very  valuable,)  in  proposing 
a  remedy  for  the  evils  resulting  from  the  divisions  of  Christen- 
dom, advocates  th'e  idea  that  a  minister  should  be  retained  within 
the  pale  of  his  denomination,  without  censure  or  discipline,  if  his 
doctrinal  code  corresponds  with  that  which  is  believed  by  any 
acknowledged  orthodox  denomination.  (  Vide  "  True  Unity  of 
Christ's  Church,"  pp.  172-6.)  The  recent  performances  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Cincinnati  betray  a  state  of  opinion  which  may  be 
regarded  with  some  degree  of  alarm  by  the  lovers  of  truth. 
Several  members  of  this  Presbytery,  including  a  Moderator  of 
the  Northern  General  Assembly,  assisted  in  the  organisation  of  a 
Church,  and  the  installation  of  a  minister,  on  a  most  singular 
platform.  Mr.  McCune  holds  that  all  existing  Church  organisa- 
tions are  absolutely  sinful,  that  no  evangelical  Church  has  a 
right  to  testify  in  favor  of  any  peculiar  doctrine  of  its  system, 
that  there  should  be  no  creed,  embodying  any  system  of  doctrine, 
worship,  or  government.  He  asserts  that  under  his  system,  he 
would  admit  into  the  Church  believers  denying  the  outward  rites 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  denies  infant  church 
membership,  and  any  advantage  of  baptized  over  unbaptized 
children.  When  Dr.  Skinner  endeavored,  last  spring  in  Presby- 
tery, to  make  a  speech  condemning  the  practice  of  organising 
churches  and  installing  ministers  under  such  circumstances,  he 
was  ruled  out  of  order,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
on  the  case  at  the  next  meeting.  While  the  committee  did  not 
approve  of  Mr.  McCune's  views,  they  reported  that  in  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Church  there  was  nothing  disloyal  to  Presbyte- 
rianism ;  and  that  the  council  installing  him  did  not  intend  to  do 
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anything  hostile  to  existing  evangelical  denominations.  They 
stated  that  he  was  led  into  these  opinions  by  his  devotion  to 
organic  Church  unity.  After  a  prolonged  attempt  to  devise  some 
sort  of  corripromise,  Dr.  Skinner  arosQ  to  express  his  views,  an(J 
although  it  was  decided  by  the  Moderator  that  he  was  in  order, 
he  was  utterly  silenced  l)y  an  pmbittered  oppositipn,  so  that  he 
was  compelled  to  appeal  tp  Sypqd,  ap4  then  t9  the  A^seinbly, 
tp  protect;  his  right  tP  ?i  hearing. 

There  has  been  a  variety  of  opinion^  aqaong  thp  advocates  of 
pnt>fard  unity,  as  tp  the  exact  m^^nner  in  which  it  isi  to  be  secured 
an4  paanife^t^df  Some  are  in  fjivor  of  merging  all  Prpt^stant 
(Jepominations  into  one,  upon  the  very  broad  basis  of  no  cree(Jl 
except  the  Bible  or  the  Apostles'  Crp^d.  Others  advocate  what 
yrp  might  term  fi.  Compromise  Creed,  or  one  which  would  involve 
the  surrender  of  certain  points  by  all  denqminktions,  We  should 
^hus  have  a  aort  of  Eclectic  Creed,  patched  up  in  snch  a  way  ap 
tp  harmonise  differences  of  ppinion.  There  are  others  still,  a 
little  legs  ej^treipe,  who  would  have  all  those  denominations  whose 
doctrine  and  polity  are  not  so  widely  different,  n^erged  into  on^ 
organisation.  Thus  the  nuniber  of  denomination^  ^onld  be  very 
much  diminished. 

The  postulates  which  underlie  all  these  schemes  appear  to  he 
the  follo>ving  J  That  a  visible,  organic  unity  ought  tp  be  the  charr 
ajCteristic  of  the  visible  Church  patholio,  as  of  the  invisible;  that 
it  ja  the  will  pf  our  Ljprd,  that  his  visible  Church  shall  attain 
this;  that  when  he  prayed  (Jno.  xvii.  21)  that  all  his  people 
"might  be  one  in  us,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  h^^t 
sent  me,"  he  prayed  for  this  visible,  organic  unit}';  and  that 
hence?  the  distinction  and  separation  of  denominations  in  the 
Church  cathplic  is  a  state  of  disobedience,  indefensible  and  to  be 
repented  of  and  forsaken  by  all  who  honor  their  Saviour's  com- 
mand, The  advocates  of  "comprehension"  alao  claim  n^any 
advantages  fpr  their  system:  That  the  odium  cast  upon  the 
Chnrch  by  it^  divisions  a,nd  strifes  would  be  renioved;  that  the 
chief  argument  of  infidels  would  he  refuted;  that  \inity  of  effort 
in  disseminating  the  gospel  would  husband  resources  now  wasted, 
and  win  splendid  g^ins  to  Christ;  that  thus  the  world  would  he 
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more  speedily  evangelised;  that  harmony  and  aiFection  between 
God's  people  would  be  greatly  promoted. 

Now  such  results  must  commend  themselves  to  every  pious 
heart,  if  atta,inable.  But  they  must  not  be  sought,  if  in  fact 
Utopian,  and  if  the  proposed  mode  of  pursuit  introduces  princi- 
ples destructive  to  the  interests  of  truth  and  the  rights  of  con- 
science. We  of  course  do  not  assert  denominations  to  be 
unraingled  blessings.  We  do  not  claim  that  the  working  of 
Protestantism  under  them  is  perfect.  What  work  committed  to 
human  hands  is  perfect?  But  we  assert  that  the  development 
of  the  visible  Church  catholic  into  denominations,  instead  of  being 
a  rebellion  against  Christ's  command  and  prayer,  is  the  inevitable, 
the  designed,  and  the  legitimate  result  of  the  new  dispensation, 
man  being  what  he  is.  Our  sin  is  not  in  the  fact  that  denomi- 
nations are  perpetuated  so  long  as  honest  differences  of  religious 
belief  exist;  but  in  the  facts  that  denominations  do  not  chari- 
tably recognise  each  other's  rights,  and  that  they  contend 
uncharitably. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  unity  for  which  Christ  prayed  is  that  of 
his  visible  churches,  and  that  is  a  oneness  of  government  and 
name.  We  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  of  the  spiritual 
and  invisible  Church  he  spake;  and  that  the  unity  he  sought  and 
commanded  is  one  of  principles,  morals,  affections,  and  mutual 
good  offices;  a  spiritual  unity  of  a  spiritual  body.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  higher  and  truer  meaning  of  the  word 
church,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  the  Church  invisible,  the 
secret  company  of  the  regenerate,  united  to  Christ  in  the  mystical 
union.  The  tK'cA:7(7/a  is  the  body  of  the /cX??ro< :  it.is'^the  t/cAe/croi. 
It  is  the  body  to  which  Christ  is  united  as  Head.  Eph.  v.  29, 
30;  Col.  i.  24.  He  is  not  united  to  dead  souls.  It  is  the  living 
temple  of  God.  1  Peter  ii.  4,  5.  It  is  the  Bride  and  Spouse  of 
Christ.  Eph.  v.  21.  This  Bride  is  brought  to  her  Husband, 
*'clad  in  fine  linen,  clean  and  white."  Rev.  xix.  7,  8.  Christ 
has  established  a  visible  society,  and  to  its  parts  the  same  name, 
in  the  plural,  "churches,"  is  given  in  the  New  Testament;  while 
the  invisible  body  is  "the  Church."  These  societies  are  thp  out- 
ward shell,  which  the  true  kernel  is  to  occupy  during  its  coq- 
VOL.  XXVIIT.,  NO.  2 — 8. 
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tinuance  on  earth.  With  these  scriptural  facts  before  us,  we  ask : 
What  species  of  oneness  had  our  Lord  in  view,  and  of  which 
body  does  he, require  it?  Again  we  answer:  a  spiritual  one- 
ness of  a  spiritual  body.  This  appears  from  the  very  fact  that 
the  Holy  Spirit,  while  it  calls  the  spiritual  body  a  churehj  calls 
the  visible,  churches ;  that  Christ's  own  providence  separates 
Christian  people  in  this  world  by  geographical  barriers,  by 
nationalities,  by  civil  governments,  by  languages,  by  inbred 
peculiarities  of  habit,  associations,  and  modes  of  thought ;  that 
his  Spirit,  even  while  producing  true  piety,  does  not  produce 
unanimity  of  belief  on  doctrines  and  church  usages  not  essential 
to  salvation  ;  that  yet  he  has  made  it  every  Christian's  duty  to 
speak  out  fully  his  own  honest  convictions  of  truth.  We  are  the 
more  confirmed  in  this  proposition,  by  noting  that  the  hideous 
results  of  Popery  were  logically  reached,  in  the  history  of  the 
patristic  churches,  by  arguing  from  this  false  premise,  precisely 
as  these  advocates  of  unity  now  argue.  Disregard  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  invisible  from  the  visible  Church,  as  the  founders 
of  Popery  did  ;  remember  that  the  Church  is  catholic,  holy,  in- 
defectible, according  to  the  Scripture  itself ;  and  we  have  these 
corollaries :  a  visible  unity,  an  earthly  infallibility,  separation  the 
damning  sin  of  schism  ;  and  no  salvation  outside  the  one  visible 
Church.  The  reader  may  see  this  ancient  logic  well  illustrated 
by  Neander's  History  of  the  Donatist  Controversy.  The  same 
mistake  will  bear  the  same  fruits  again. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Epliesians,  we  have 
the  nature  and  grounds  of  unity  explained.  This  unity  rests  on 
the  following  facts  :  There  is  "one  body" — not  one  ecclesiastical 
organisation,  but  one  spiritual  body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head. 
Just  as  the  several  parts  of  the  human  body  have  the  same  principle 
of  life,  have  different  functions  to  perform,  and  are  mutually 
dependent  and  sympathetic,  constituting  but  one  body,  so  all 
believers  are  members  of  the  one  mystical  body  of  Christ,  and 
are  animated  by  the  same  spiritual  life.  "We,  being  many,  are 
one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members  one  of  another." 
There  is  one  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  this  body.  "By  one  Spirit 
are  we  all  baptized  into  one   body,  whether  we  be  Jew  or  Gen- 
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tile."  The  unity  of  Christ's  people  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
unity  of  the  hope  in  which  they  are  called.  They  cherish  the  same 
hope  of  heavenly  glory  which  is  born  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Again, 
''There  is  one  Lord,"  who  is  the  Head  of  the  one  body,  the 
Church,  the  invisible  company  of  the  elect.  There  is  "one 
faith" — faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  There  is  "one  baptism,"  one  outward  badge  of 
profession.  There  is  "one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  over 
all,  and  through  all,  and  in  all." 

The  relations  which  Christians  sustain  to  each  other,  and  the 
duties  growing  out  of  these  relations,  are  very  clearly  and  cor- 
rectly stated  in  our  Confession.  "All  saints  that  are  united  to 
Jesus  Christ,  their  Head,  by  his  Spirit,  have  fellowship  with 
him  in  his  graces,  etc.  And  being  united  to  one  another  in  love, 
they  have  communion  in  each  other's  gifts  and  graces  and  are 
obliged  to  the  performance  of  such  duties,  public  and  private,  as 
do  conduce  to  their  mutual  good,  both  in  the  inward  and  outward 
man.  Saints  by  profession  are  bound  to  maintain  an  holy  fel- 
lowship and  communion  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  in  perform- 
ing such  other  spiritual  services  as  tend  to  their  mutual  edifica- 
tion," etc. 

In  full  accordance  with  the  teachings  and  spirit  of  God's  word, 
we  are  taught  here  that  the  union  between  Christ's  people  arises 
from  their  union  with  him.  And  from  this  union  with  each 
other,  there  arise  the  communion  of  saints  and  obligations  to 
mutual  duties,  some  of  which  are  public,  as  between  different 
churches,  and  some  are  private.  According  to  this  scriptural 
view,  the  Church  is  still  one ;  one  in  the  eternal  purpose  and 
electing  love  of  God ;  one  in  subjection  to  a  common  divine  in- 
fluence ;  one  in  the  possession  of  a  common  inherita,nce. 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  turn  our  attention  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  and  examine,  first,  the  relations  which  the 
churches  of  the  apostolical  period  sustained  towards  each  other. 
We  do  not  find  that  a  complete  organic'  unity  and  sameness  of 
order  were  established  between  the  churches  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces and  cities.  They  were  one  in  faith  and  Christian  fellow- 
ship ;  but  the  idea  of  a  compact  ecclesiastical  organisation  and 
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supreme  Broad  Church  judicatory  evidently  had  not  arisen  at  all. 
The  apostles  exercised,  conjointly,  a  general  supervision  over  the 
churches,  no  one  of  them  claiming  any  preeminence  over  the 
other.  They  resolved  themselves  into  a  body  of  elders,  and  each 
one  acted  in  association  with  the  apostolical  college.  Peter  calls 
himself  a  fellow-elder.  1  Pet.  v.  11.  The  unity  of  the  apos- 
tolical churches  has  its  most  perfect  outward  representation  in  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem.  This  body  consisted  of  apostles,  elders, 
and  brethren,  who  consulted  together  concerning  the  best  methods 
of  adjusting  the  differences  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Chris- 
tianity. We  have  no  ex  cathedra  message  or  bull  from  Peter ; 
we  have  nothing  that  smacks  of  Broad  Churchism  ;  but  only  a 
circular  letter,  issued  in  the  name  of  the  brethren  collected  to- 
gether from  neighboring  churches.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that, 
though  the  apostles  were  called  by  Christ  in  person,  and  made 
the  infallible  bearers  of  God's  revelation  and  founders  of  the 
Church,  yet  they  never  undertook  to  dictate  or  enforce  any 
measure  bearitig  upon  the  ecclesiastical  relations  of  the  different 
churches.  This  would  not  have  been  the  case,  had  they  been 
taught  by  the  Saviour  the  necessity  of  organic  unity. 

This  instance  of  the  apostolic  history,  as  recorded  in  Acts 
XV.,  and  illustrated  in  the  Epistles,  gives  us  valuable  confirma- 
tion. Differences  of  rite,  usage,  and  belief,  are  here  recognised 
and  allowed  by  the  apostles,  which  must  have  resulted  in  distinc- 
tions resembling  those  now  called  denominational,  and  in  partial 
separations  of  worship  ;  yet  we  hear  of  no  rebuke  from  the 
apostles  for  any  schism  therein.  Christians  of  Jewish  extraction 
were  expressly  permitted  to  circumcise  their  infants,  to  observe 
the  HebrcAV  festivals,  to  abjure  pork,  to  keep  the  seventh  day  as 
still  a  Sabbath.  They  were  forbidden  to  impose  these  observ- 
ances on  the  Gentile  Christians.  There  must  have  been,  hence, 
different  worshipping  assemblies,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  at 
different  times  and  places,  and  a  difference  of  ritual  and  worship. 
These  Jewish  and  these  Gentile  Christians  at  Antioch  must  have 
been  outwardly  related  to  each  other  marvellously  like  the  Pres- 
byterians and  Lutherans  in  the  city  of  Charleston  !     But  the 
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inspired  apostles  did   not  arrest  nor  even  rebuke  this  state  of 
things. 

Wc  examine  next  the  history  of  the  post-apostolical  churches. 
The  information  which  we  liave  concerning  their  state  after  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  is  meagre.  At  the  same  time,  history  fur- 
nishes us  with  facts  which  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  churches 
did  not  act  towards  each  other  on  the  principles  of  organic  unity. 
We  find  friendly  correspondence  and  intercourse  between  the 
churches  of  the  different  provinces,  but  no  grand  ecclesiastical 
organisation.  When  the  Church,  in  course  of  time,  abandoned 
the  scriptural  principles  which  we  have  explained,  it  glided  very 
gradually  but  very  naturally  into  Papacy.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  statement  that  even  after  the  metropolitan  sys- 
tem had  been  established,  the  provincial  Synods  remained  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  for  some  time.  Let  us  look  at  the  rela- 
tions which  the  churches  sustained  to  each  other  from  the  earliest 
period  after  the  apostles.  Communities  belonging  to  the  same 
province  were  bound  together  by  closer  bonds  of  union.  Mem- 
bers of  these  contiguous  communities  frequently  met  together  to 
deliberate  respecting  disputed  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline. 
The  earliest  Councils  of  which  we  have  any  account  were  those 
assembled  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  the  controversy  respecting  Montanism  and  the 
time  of  Easter.  But  these  were  not  (Ecumenical  Courts  of  the 
whole  Church.  The  independence  of  the  churches  may  be  clearly 
seen  from  the  action  taken  by  them  in  regard  to  Montanism  aftef 
it  had  spread  through  many  of  the  provinces.  It  seems  that  the 
controversy  waxed  hottest  first  in  Asia  Minor.  Synods  were 
then  held  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  their  proceedings  were 
sent  to  the  more  distant  churches.*  According  to  Eusebius,  the 
habit  of  holding  regular  Councils  or  Synods  was  first  formed  in 
Greece,  because  the  political  constitution  of  Greece  was  especially 
favorable  to  the  existence  of  representative  religious  assemblies. f 

^Neander's  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  ;  chap,  vi.,  pp.  5,  23-25, 
Torrey's  Transhition. 

t  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  by  quoting  this  opinion  from  Eusebius, 
it  is  desifi;ned  in  the  least  'to  intimate  that  the  apostolic  writings  them- 
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From  thence  it  passed  into  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  third  century  became  universal.  At  this  period 
we  find  Synods  held  at  the  same  time  in  places  as  distant 
from  each  other  as  North  Africa  and  Cappadocia.  From  the 
best  authorities  we  gather  that  these  Synods  were  held  in  differ- 
ent districts  to  consider  any  matters  of  interest  which  might 
arise.  At  first  they  made  no  attempt  to  force  any  ecclesiastical 
measure,  or  to  interfere  with  each  other's  rights.  Though  differ- 
ing often,  they  regarded  each  other  as  true  churches  of  Christ, 
and  cultivated  fraternal  feelings.  Presbyters,  confessors,  and 
laymen  generally  took  part  in  the  deliberations.  We  read  of 
Synods  in  North  Africa,  in  Syria,  in  Spain,  in  Arabia,  which 
were  constituted  of  bishops,  presbyters,  confessors,  and  laymen.* 
Some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  relations  existing  between 
the  Synods,  by  the  fact  that  when  a  Council  was  convened  to 
settle  any  controversy,  the  parties  at  variance  often  sought  the 
moral  support  of  the  other  churches.  We  have  an  instance  of 
this  in  the  Novatian  Schism.  Both  Cornelius  and  Novatian 
sought  the  recognition  of  the  churches  abroad. f 

When  Christians  passed  from  one  province  to  another,  they 
carried  certificates  from  their  bishops,  which  guaranteed  a  wel- 
come from  any  church  to  which  they  might  go.  These  ^^epis- 
tolaeformatae,''  as  they  were  called,  furnish  us  with  evidence  of 
the  independence  of  the  Synods,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
friendly  relations  existing  between  the  provincial  churches. 
Even  after  the  doctrine  of  outward  unity  had  gained  considerable 
ground,  and  was  bringing  about  consolidation,  we  find  some  of 
the  churches  asserting  their  independence.  The  churches  of 
North  Africa  and  Britain,  and  some  of  the  Eastern  churches, 
declined  entering  into  any  grand  confederation,  and  insisted  upon 


selves  did  not  provide  for  representative  asaeinblies,  whether  larger  or 
smaller.  Presbyteriana  base  their  doctrine  of  ecclesiastical  courts, 
whether  called  Sessions,  Presbyteries,  Synods,  General  Assemblies,  or 
Ecumenical  Councils,  not  on  Eusebius  or  any  of  "the  Fathers,''  but  on 
the  Scriptures. — 'Editors  Southern  Pkesuvterian  Review. 

*Schaff'8  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  Vol.  I.,  g  112. 

tNeander,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  240-4.     Schaff,  Vol.  I.,  g  115. 
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their  liberty  for  some  time.*  The  North  African  Church,  in  a 
Council  held  A.  D.  393,  protested  against  the  title  of  patriarch. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  germs  of  the  Papal  system 
were  introduced  into  the  Church  at  a  very  early  period,  a  long 
time  elapsed  before  the  simple  principles  taught  by  the  apostles 
were  entirely  abandoned.  We  can  trace  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  organic  unity,  and  can  mark  its  influence  in  gradually 
changing  the  whole  constitution  of  the  primitive  Church.  It  is 
true  that  the  idea  of  a  special  priesthood,  which  had  gradually 
stolen  into  the  Church  through  the  medium  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity, the  personal  ambition  of  bishops,  and  the  ideas  of  govern- 
ment deduced  from  existing  political  constitutious,  all  tended 
towards  the  building  of  the  Papal  structure ;  still  we  find  the 
spurious  theory  of  Church  unity  underlying  all  those  changes 
through  which  the  simple  system  of  the  apostolic  Church  passed, 
until  it  lost  almost  every  vestige  of  its  original  nature. 

Ignatius,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  fathers,  the  head  of  the 
Church  at  Antioch,  was  probably  the  first  to  introduce  the 
germinal  principles  of  the  hierarchical  system.  He  had  no  idea, 
however,  of  the  results  to  which  his  principles  would  lead.  There 
is  no  hint  of  a  primacy  in  his  writings,  and  no  distinction  of  order 
among  bishops.  The  bishop  appears  only  as  head  of  a  single 
congregation.  According  to  this  father,  the  bishop  is  the  centre 
of  unity  and  the  vicar  of  Christ  for  the  single  congregation. 
Disobedience  to  him  is  schism  and  rebellion.  Ignatius's  doctrine 
of  the  e^iscoi^a>te  grew  out  of  his  notion  of  outward  unity.  If 
unity  is  necessary,  then  the  means  of  promoting  it  must  be 
devised. 

Every  bishop  thus  becomes  a  personal  centre  of  ecclesiastical 
unity,  and  a  visible  representative  of  Christ.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  this  so-called  immediate  successor  of  the  apostles 
derived  his  notion  of  the  necessity  of  catholic  unity  from  false  and 
materialistic  conceptions  of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
Church  as  represented  under  the  figure  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

Irenseus  went  a  step  farther  than  Ignatius.     Beginning  with 

*  Coleman's  Apostolical  and  Prim.  Church,  chap.  iii.  Neander,  Vol. 
XL,  pp.  163-5. 
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the  idea  of  outward  unity,  he  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the 
blessings  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  mediated  only  through 
the  outward  determinate  organism  of  the  Church.  Instead 
of  the  Church's  being  derived  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  derived  from  the  Church.  To  be  separated  from  the 
Church  was  to  be  cut  oif  from  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Irenaeus  made  no  distinction  between  the  visible  and  invisible 
Church,  and  utterly  confused  these  ideas. 

Cyprian,  the  great  churchman  of  the  third  century,  went  still 
farther,  and  gave  something  like  completeness  to  the  system. 
He  held  that  the  episcopate  was  one,  and  that  each  bishop  held 
a  part  of  the  episcopate  for  the  whole.  The  Church  was  one 
from  the  beginning,  and  must  remain  one  in  unbroken  episcopal 
succession.  There  are  no  salvation  and  no  grace  extra  ecclesiam. 
Christ  communicated  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  apostles,  the  apostles 
to  the  bishops,  and  through  a  regular  succession  of  bishops  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  is  transmitted.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to 
see  how  this  outward  conception  of  the  Church  gradually  sub- 
verted the  primitive  system.  In  single  congregations  the  pastor 
represented  the  unity  of  the  Church.  When  several  congregations 
were  represented  in  Presbytery,  the  permanent  moderator  very 
goon  acquired  preeminence  over  the  other  presbyters,  and  became 
the  centre  of  unity  for  the  presbytery.  Thus  a  prelatical  bishop 
grew  out  of  the  Presbyterian  system  by  superinducing  these  false 
notions  of  outward  unity.  The  metropolitan  bishop  became  the 
centre  of  unity  for  a  province.  Cyprian  only  saw  his  theory 
carried  out  in  the  metropolitan  system.  But  his  doctrine  could 
not  be  complete  without  a  visible  supreme  head  oi'  the  Church. 

The  only  determinate  point  at  which  the  representation  of  this 
outward  ufiity  could  find  a  complete  icalisation,  was  one  officer 
holding  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  state  of  the 
case,  then,  is  very  plain.  The  gradual  abandonment  of  those 
principles  of  unity  taught  by  the  apostles  led  to  the  despotism 
and  corruption  of  the  Papacy.  We  refer  the  reader  to  Schaif'a 
and  Neander's  Church  Histories  for  the  facts  which  we  have 
stated. 

This  authentic  history  has  brought  us  to  a  point  of  view  from 
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which  the  argument  becomes  exceedingly  impressive.     We  are 
taught  by  it,  that  the  only  condition  for  organic  unity  in  the 
visible  Church  is  the  presence  of  an  earthly  iiifalllbility .     Did 
not  the  blunder  of  confounding   the  invisible  with   the  visible 
Church,  and  the  organic  with  the  spiritual  unity,  lead  historically 
to  the  development  of  the  papal  claim  to  infallibility?     This  we 
have  just  shown.    Does  not  the  Pope  expressly  ground  his  demand 
for  universal  allegiance  of  Christians,  and  outward  oneness,  upon 
his  pretended  infallibility?     A  connected  view  of  a  few  plain 
propositions,  the  statement  of  which  is,  to  any  Protestant  mind, 
their  proof,  will  show  how  natural  and  necessary  the  result  was; 
and  will  be  again,  if  the  same  false  premises  be  adopted  by  the 
Church.     One  of  these  is,  that  the  visible  Church  is  ordained  by 
Christ  to  be  a  witnessing  body, — "the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth."     1  Tim.  iii.  15.     "  Out  of  Zion  shall  go  fo^th  the  law, 
and  the  word  oT  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem."    Isaiah  ii.  3.     Paul's 
commission,   Acts  xx.    24,  was,   "to  testify  the  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God."     The  words  of  the  Church's  Lord  apply  with  all 
the  force  to  her   which  is  consistent  with  her  inferiority:    "To 
this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world, 
that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth."     John  xviii.  37. 
Secondly.  The  rights  of  private  judgment  are  inalienable.    Third- 
ly. Each  witness  is  bound  in  conscience  to  testify  "the  whole 
counsel  of  God."     Acts  xx.  26,  27.     Only  thus  can  he  clear 
himself  from  the  blood  of  all  his  hearers.    Fourthly.  If  the  rights 
of  private  judgment  are  to  be  respected,  each  man's  honest  under- 
standing of  God's  truth  must  be  binding  on  himself.     To  each 
man,    his    own    sincere   understanding   of  the   Bible   must   be 
practically  his  Bible.     Fifthly.  The  truths  of  redemption  are, 
some  of  tlictn,   fundamental  to  salvation,  and  some  non-funda- 
mental ;  but  the  latter  are  revealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  are 
edifying  although  not  essential,  and  are  so  connected  logically 
with  the  essential  doctrines,  that  in  the  case  of  any  soul,  the 
denial  of  a  point  not  essential  may  involve  a  liability  to  the 
rejection  of  what  is  fundamental,  and  so,  to  perdition.     Lastly. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  in  applying  truth  to  the  sinful  soul,  does  not  so 
work  as  to  produce  entire  uniformity  of  belief  in  details,  and  we 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  2 — 9. 
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have  no  warrant  to  expect  that  he  will.     When  we  consider  that 
true  Christians  always  have  differed;    when  we  remember  the 
different  languages,  races,  states  of  society,  governments,  modes 
of  education,  grades  of  civilisation,  from  which  the  Spirit  calls 
them  into  the  visible  Church ;  when  we  reflect  that,  the  truths  of 
redemption  being  moral,  men's  apprehension  of  them  must  be 
tinged  by  the  remains  of  indwelling  sin  which  are  in  all,  we  see 
that  the  hope  of  entire  harmony  of  opinion   among  Christians  is 
little  short  of  moon-struck  madness.     Here,  then,  we  have  the 
conditions  under  which  Providence  ordains  the  visible  Church 
to  be  constructed  and  to  operate.     Let  common  sense  compare 
them,  and  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  07ily  construction  which 
is  possible  under  them  is  this:    a  visible  Church,  one  in   funda- 
mental beliefs 'and  in  spiritual  affections,  but  separated  as  to  non- 
essential details  into  ''denominations,"  in  which  those  Christians 
shall    associate   themselves  together  in   the  honest  exercise   of 
spiritual  liberty,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  phases  of  testimony 
in  which  they  are  severally  agreed.     This  result  we  claim  to  be, 
according  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  legitimated^  and  not  illegitimate ; 
a  result  not  to  be  repented  of  and  forsaken  as  sin,  but  to  be  used 
and  perfected,  and  continually  approximated  toAvards  harmony, 
so  far  as  unavoidable  human  infirmities  allow.    Do  we  claim  that 
it   is    a   perfect   result?     No.     Tiiat  differences,   even    in  non- 
essentials,  are   good,  per  se?     No.      But   is   any   actual    civil 
government   perfect?      No;    yet   is  the    commonwealth    God's 
ordinance;    and  the  Christian  is  commanded  to  honor  it,  even 
though  imperfect.     In  this  sense  we  say   that  a  visible  Church 
composed  of  "denominations,"  not  fused  into  one  ecclesiastical 
whole  by  a  mechanical  unity,  is  the  ordinance  of  Christ  for  us: 
in  that  it  is  the  only  practicable  result  of  existing  conditions, 
conditions  Avhich    cannot  be  removed  without  miracles,  under 
which    he   commands   us   to    construct   and    operate   a   visible 
Church. 

The  only  practicable  result — unless  we  can  have  among  us  a 
visible  infallibility.  Under  the  Old  Testament  the  visible  Church 
could  maintain  an  organic  unity,  because  it  had  such  an  earthly 
infallibility — the  oracle  and  the  line  of  prophets.     Under  the 
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rule  of  the  apostles,  the  Church  had  such  an  earthly  infallibility 
in  the  common  inspiration  of  the  Twelve ;  and  yet  it  is  exceedingly 
instructive,  that  even  then  they  did  not  provide  for  an  organic 
unity,  as  we  have  seen.  The  Papacy  professes  to  offer  such  an 
earthly  infallibility;  and  in  this  it  has  its  consistent  ground  for 
enforcing  the  outward  unity. 

If  the  arrogant  dogma  of  Rome,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  makes 
the  Pope  this  infallible  organ,  be  false,  as  we  believe  it  to  be, 
then  this  theory  of  organic  unity  forces  us  to  the  other  alternative 
of  doctrinal  infidelity.  For  outward  unity  on  a  grand  scale  can- 
not be  realised,  if  God's  ministers  are  faithful  in  the  investigation 
of  the  whole  truth,  and  in  the  proclamation  of  their  sincere  con- 
victions. The  suppression  of  the  truth,  and  the  binding  of  the 
conscience,  are  necessary  consequences  of  every  attempt  to  realise 
organic  unity.  To  prevent  differences  of  opinion  from  existing, 
we  must  stop  men  from  thinking.  And  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  parties,  we  must  prohibit  the  expression  of  their  views.  No 
pai'liamentary  enactments  nor  ecclesiastical  discipline  can  make 
men  think  and  feel  alike.  - 

They  may  be  forced  to  shut  their  mouths  and  lay  down  their 
pens.  And  what  is  this  but  a  grinding  despotism,  completely 
destructive  of  all  liberty  of  conscience?  Bishop  Reinkens,  who 
has  been  so  prominent  among  the  Old  Catholics,  spoke  the  truth 
when  he  said:  "The  real  reason  why  Rome  forbids  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  is,  that  it  may  thus  keep  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
So  long  as  the  laity  may  not  read,  the  unity  of  despotism  is  pre- 
served;  but  when  they  read  the  unity  is  broken."  That  is  a 
beautiful  unity  indeed,  thus  brought  about  and  maintained! 

Surely  those  cannot  be  true  principles  of  unity  which  lead  to 
tyranny,  persecution,  and  a  denial  of  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment! *  If  Rome's  theory  of  outward  unity  be  true,  we  cannot 
escape  the  logical  result,  that  persecution  is  a  duty.  In  the 
light  of  the  actual  illustration  given  by  the  history  of  Rome,  the 
reader  may  see  how  regularly  this  consequence  follows.  Let  the 
attributes  of  the  visible  and  invisible  Churches  be  confounded ; 
let  the  organic  unity  be  substituted  for  the  spiritual :  then  the 
old  inference  will  follow,  that  any  separation  is  the  sin  of  schism. 
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Again,  let  the  prerogatives  and  promises  of  the  invisible  Church 
be  ascribed  to  the  visible,  and  by  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  the 
dogma  of  infallibility  will  virtually  reappear;  not,  indeed,  in  the 
form  of  a  Protestant  Pope,  but  in  that  form  in  which  it  so  long 
inhered  in  Rome,  and  was  held  to  our  own  day  by  the  Gallican 
Church,  of  infallibility  in  the  ecumenical  body.  And  then  "the 
right  of  dissent"  will  be  judged  precisely  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Augustine  and  the  Donatist  controversy.  Persecution  for 
separation  is  no  more  opposed  to  the  popular  creed  of  our  day 
than  it  was  to  the  principles  and  declarations  of  that  pious  Father; 
yet  his  premises  compelled  him  to  embark  in  defence  of  the 
despotic  work.     The  same  premises  will  bear  the  same  fruits 


again. 


in  due  time. 


But  the  advocates  of  "comprehension"  demur;  asserting  that 
on  their  scheme  all  the  advantages  of  spiritual  liberty  may  be 
reconciled  with  unity,  while  the  doctrinal  testimony  may  be  as 
free  and  clear  as  ever,  and  Christianity  may  perform  its  witnessing 
function  as  fully  as  now.  Let  our  church-covenants,  say  they, 
be  discharged  of  all  points  except  the  fundamental,  for  our  rulers 
and  teachers,  as  well  as  for  our  laity.  Let  each  recognised  form 
of  doctrine  which  retains  enough  saving  truth  to  deliver  a  soul, 
assert  itself  freely  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  denomination.  Let 
the  Calvinistic  brother  be  as  free  to  assert  Calvinism  and  refute 
Arminianism  as  he  now  is,  but  in  the  spirit  of  love,  and  without 
making  any  separation  in  the  body  of  Christ. 

The  discussion  of  this  plea  will  bring  us  more  expressly  in  con- 
tact with  the  Broad  Church  theory.  We  assert  that  it  can  be 
clearly  shown  that  neither  the  interests  of  truth  nor  of  unity  will 
be  advanced  by  any  such  scheme.  No  careful  student  of  Church 
History  can  fail  to  mark  the  bitter  controversies  which  have 
been  carried  on  by  parties  in  the  same  Church — controversies 
which  can  hardly  find  a  parallel  in  any  denominational  strifes. 
We  recall  the  long  quarrels  between  Franciscans  and  Dominicans, 
between  Jansenists  and  Jesuits,  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Look  at  the  struggle  between  the  Old  Catholic  party 
and  the  Ultramontanists,  which  has  resulted  in  the  secession  of 
the  former  from  Rome.     Within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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land  we  find  Evangelicals  and  Tractarians  disputing  about  as 
warmly  as  any  denominations  have  ever  done.  We  see  within 
this  Church  two  contending  parties,  differing  perhaps  more  widely 
than  any  Protestant  denominations:  the  one  teaching  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  the  sacraments,  the  other  that  of  justification 
by  faith;  the  one  contending  sharply  for  priests,  and  altars,  and 
sacrifices  in  the  Church,  the  other  holding  fast  to  the  truth  that 
Christ  is  the  only  Priest,  and  altar,  and  sacrifice;  the  one  holding 
that  no  man  has  a  right  to  preach  unless  there  has  been  a 
distillation  of  grace  upon  his  head  from  the  fingers  of  a  bishop 
who  is  in  the  regular  line  of  the  apostles;  the  other  willing  to 
recognise  as  Christian  brethren  the  ministers  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Protestjint  Church.  So  far  as  real  unity  is  con- 
cerned, these  parties  are  no  more  united  than  the  different 
denominations  are.  The  attempt  to  tie  them  both  to  a  common 
broad  platform  can  only  prove  the  occasion  of  continued  contro- 
versy and  unhappy  confusion. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  consideration  of  the 
latitudinarian  tendency  of  Broad  Churchism.  We  have  very 
grave  charges  to  bring  against  this  theory.  It  tends  to  produce 
doctrinal  error  and  indifference  to  truth,  a  loose  and  imperfect 
system  of  discipline,  and  a  lower  tone  of  practical  morals.  It  is 
adverse  to  the  edification  of  souls.  It  forsakes  the  great  witnessing 
duty  of  the  Church,  by  giving  equal  countenance  to  the  lower 
and  the  higher  doctrine,  the  true  and  the  erroneous.  It  is  fated 
to  contradict  itself  always,  by  extending  a  misplaced  charity  to 
some  damning  error,  while  it  denies  a  proper  forbearance  to  some 
non-essential  infirmity.  It  does  not  require  any  deep  insight  to 
discover  that  the  principles  of  Broad  Churchism  contain  the 
germ  of  these  deplorable  results.  But  let  us  look  at  the  stern, 
inexorable  logic  of  facts.  We  need  not  go  far  back  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  to  find  illustrations  exactly  in  point.  The  history  of 
the  Campbellite  Church  is  full  of  solemn  warnings.  This  Church 
began  by  making  war  upon  all  creeds,  and  set  out  to  reestablish 
what  its  founder  deemed  the  primitive  system  of  doctrine,  govern- 
ment, and  worship,  upon  the  basis  of  the  "  Ancient  Gospel."  Mr. 
Campbell  bitterly   denounced   all   Confessions  and   Symbols    as 
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fruitful  sources  of  discord  and  mischief.  Hostility  to  croedsy 
whether  orthodox  or  heterodox,  was  the  peculiarity  of  this 
reformation.  He  termed  the  various  denominations  of  Christians^ 
with  their  voluminous  Confessions  and  ecclesiastical  constitutions, 
"not  churches  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  legitimate  daughters  of 
that  mother  of  harlots,  the  Church  of  Rome."  Mr.  Campbell's 
indiscriminate  onslaught  on  all  creeds  gave  him  a  large  measure 
of  that  influence  and  strength  which  he  first  gained.  He  pro- 
posed a  remedy  for  sectarian  disorders,  which  would  issue  in  a 
certain  and  speedy  deliverance  from  the  existing  evils  so  deeply 
lamented.  Only  two  things  were  necessary  to  abolish  sectarian- 
ism and  establish  union  among  all  Christians,  viz.,  belief  in  the 
one  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Messiah,  and,  secondly,  im- 
mersion for  the  remission  of  sins.  Observe  the  workings  of  this 
scheme  of  Christian  union.  In  a  short  time  this  Church  of  "the 
Ancient  Gospel"  had  within  its  pale,  and  under  its  fostering 
care,  Univcrsalist,  Unitarian,  and  Arian  preachers!  Sharp  and 
bitter  controversies  inevitably  followed.  Rev.  Barton  Stone,  an 
Arian  preacher  from  Kentucky,  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  Mr. 
Campbell.  Dr.  Thomas  of  Virginia,  who  held  most  monstrous 
and  soul-destroying  errors,  was  a  prominent  preacher  for  some 
time  in  this  "Church  of  the  Apostles."  Without  retracting  any 
of  his  views,  he  became  reconciled  temporarily  to  Mr.  Campbell, 
and  was  permitted  by  the  latter  to  remain  in  the  Church  for  fear 
of  creating  divisions.  The  principles  upon  which  Mr.  Campbell 
founded  his  Church  worked  out  their  logical  results  in  a  short 
time.  Within  its  broad  and  capacious  bosom,  this  Church  had  a 
heterogeneous  multitude  of  every  variety  of  creed.  Mr.  Campbell 
himself  was  forced  to  say  that  in  his  Church  "all  sorts  of  doctrine 
have  been  proclaimed  by  all  sorts  of  preachers."  This  was  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  principles  of  church-organisation 
as  set  forth  by  this  Reformer.  Consistently  with  his  creed,  he 
taught  that  Unitarians  and  Universalists  might  be  received  into 
the  Church,  on  condition  that  they  would  not  propagate  their 
opinions.  As  might  have  been  expected,  discipline  was  pretty 
well  abandoned,  and  suffered  equally  with  doctrine.  This  re- 
formed   Church,   whose   boasted   peculiarity   was  freedom  from 
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sectarianism,  soon  became  more  intensely  sectarian  and  intolerant 
than  any  of  "the  daughters  of  Rome."  Mr.  Campbell's  Church 
has  far  surpassed  any  of  the  denominations  in  the  use  of  caustic 
and  scathing  epithets.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  stronger 
argument  in  favor  of  distinctive  creeds  than  that  furnished  by 
the  history  of  this  Church,  whose  great  cry  was,  "No  creed." 
The  theological  beliefs  of  the  congregations  which  compose  this 
Church  may  be  briefly  defined  as  being  those  of  the  last  preacher 
they  hear.  They  are  consequently  "carried  about  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine." 

Again,  we  find  in  the  Church  of  England  a  great  diversity  of 
religious  opinion,  as  we  have  already  shown,  a  good  deal  of 
infidelity,  and  a  sad  neglect  of  church  discipline.  A  strict  dis- 
cipline would  tend  to  rend  the  Church  and  create  divisions. 
Hence  its  lamentable  neglect. 

Again,  since  the  union  of  the  Old  and  New  School  Presby- 
terians in  the  North,  we  observe  a  falling  oif  in  discipline, 
particularly  discipline  for  opinion.  We  find  in  this  Church, 
ministers  of  Unitarian  and  Rationalistic  proclivities.  If  the  union 
of  these  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  whose  differ- 
ences did  not  appear  so  great,  has  brought  about  this  result,  the 
argument  becomes  very  strong  against  forming  a  union  when  the 
differences  are  much  greater.  We  do  not  think  it  would  be  far 
from  the  truth  to  state,  that  the  broader  the  basis  of  union,  the 
more  lax  and  imperfect  becomes  the  system  of  discipline  and  of 
doctrine.  This  position  seems  to  be  substantiated  by  the  history 
of  the  different  Churches.     Let  the  reader  examine  for  himself. 

Since  theory  and  practice,  or  doctrine  and  life,  are  very  closely 
connected,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  Broad  Churchism  militates 
against  the  great  end  for  which  the  Church  was  established, 
namely,  the  production  of  holiness  of  life.  Man's  life  is  deter- 
mined by  his  principles.  It  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  what 
principles  we  adopt.  For  principles  will  be  active.  They  are 
the  moving  causes  which  lie  at  the  very  source  of  conduct. 
Even  the  affections  of  the  soul  are  determined  in  a  great  measure 
by  imbibed  principles.  They  have  something  to  do,  it  is  true, 
in  determining  principles,  but  they  are  also  acted  on  by  th 
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principles.  It  is  also  unquestionably  true,  that  indifference  to 
right  in  any  particular  tends  to  weaken  right  principles.  And 
that  which  tends  to  weaken  right  principles  tends  also  to  the 
injury  of  practical  morals.  When  we  swerve  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  from  conscientious  convictions,  whether  in  the  way  of 
open  violation  or  suppression,  we  soon  find  ourselves  becoming 
indifferent  to  the  claims  of  right.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  Broad  Ohurchism  tends  to  bring  down  the  Christian  life 
to  a  lower  plane. 

From  the  argument  just  made,  it  appears  to  us  that  if  it  is 
wrong  to  discipline  a  minister  for  holding  and  preaching  erroneous 
doctrines,  it  is  also  wrong  to  discipline  him  for  erroneous  con- 
duct, particularly  when  that  wrong  conduct  is  the  result  of 
adopted  opinions.  To  hold  that  it  is  wrong  to  administer  even 
spiritual  discipline  for  doctrinal  error,  is  to  maintain  a  principle 
which  borders  very  closely  upon  that  infidelity  which  denies  the 
criminality  of  the  sin  of  unbelief  Wrong  beliefs  on  all  important 
moral  questions  have  a  criminal  cause,  the  voluntary  powers  of 
the  soul,  which  enter  in  so  largely.  These  are  not  matters, 
therefore,  which  come  within  the  sphere  of  pure  intellection. 
The  Broad  Church  theory  appears  all  the  more  objectionable, 
when  we  consider  the  great  importance  of  a  good  and  regular 
system  of  discipline.  Surely  the  great  witnessing  body  which 
Christ  has  set  up  in  the  world  to  be  a  shining  light,  a  consecrated 
priesthood,  a  repository  of  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
a  living  exemplification  of  the  holy  and  beautiful  principles  of 
Christianity,  should  exhibit  purity  in  life  and  doctrine,  and 
fidelity  in  duty.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  sacred  duties  Christ  has 
imposed  upon  his  ministry,  to  guard  with  holy  care  the  doors  of 
the  Church,  and  save  the  honor  of  his  name?  It  is  often  said 
with  truth,  that  the  inconsistencies  of  professors  of  religion  have 
done  more  to  injure  the  Church  than  the  united  ranks  of  infidelity. 
Broad  Churchism  thus  disparages  one  of  the  divinely  appointed 
means  for  keeping  the  Church  pure,  and  for  preventing  Christ's 
name  from  being  dishonored  before  the  world. 

Look  again  at  the  inextricable  and  terrible  confusion  which  is 
likely  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  masses  under  the  workings  of 
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this  false  system.  A  plain  man  would  be  most  uncomfortably 
bewildered  by  a  succession  of  preachers :  some  preaching  Pelagian- 
ism  most  vigorously,  and  others  maintaining  that  man  is  by 
nature  utterly  depraved  and  guilty,  and  unable,  in  his  own 
strength,  to  do  anything  to  please  God,  or  to  accomplish  his  own 
salvation;  some  teaching  that  Christ  made  no  penal  satisfaction 
for  sin,  others  that  his  sufferings  were  vicarious;  some  holding 
that  Christ's  death  was  only  a;  moral  expedient  to  which  the 
Almighty  resorted,  while  others  hold  that  he  was  our  real  and 
necessary  substitute.  If  wide  latitude  in  doctrinal  preaching  be 
allowed,  we  are  unable  to  see  how  this  confusion  can  be  avoided. 
We  hardly  know  of  anything  better  calculated  to  prejudice  the 
mind  of  a  plain,  uncultivated  man  against  Christianity  than 
constant  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  exhibited  in  the 
exposition  of  God's  word. 

The  unfaithfulness  of  the  Broad  Church  scheme  to  truth,  re- 
ceives a  pungent  illustration  from  the  fatality  which  seems  to 
impel  it  always  to  violate  its  own  theory.  No  Broad  Church  is 
consistently  broad.  Each  one,  as  though  to  betray  the  fact  that 
it  is  animated  more  by  lust  for  latitudinarian  license  than  by  zeal 
for  charity,  has  repelled  Christian  brethren  differing  from  itself 
in  some  most  trivial  particular,  while  embracing  the  most  soul- 
destroying  error.  Thus,  Campbellism  strains  out  the  gnat  and 
swallows  the  camel.  It  swallows  without  difficulty  the  Arian, 
ihe  Pelagian,  the  Unitarian,  and  even  the  Universalist ;  but 
should  the  best  Christian,  after  adopting  its  two  dogmas  of 
Christ's  Messinhship  and  immersion  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
ask  leave  to  indulge  his  parental  piety  in  the  harmless  rite  of 
baptizing  his  infant  children,  (even  by  immersion,)  it  would 
sternly  reject  him.  The  Anglican  Church  nourishes  in  its 
capacious  bosom  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  Arians  and  Pela- 
gians, Sacramentarians  and  virtual  Papists.  But  should  one  of 
us,  who  does  not  admit  the  absolute  necessity  of  prelatic  ordina- 
tion, seek  to  enter  it,  he  would  be  thrust  out  as  "a  heathen  man 
and  a  publican."  Worse  than  this  :  for  a  long  time  this  Church, 
while  almost  all-embracing  of  serious  and  vital  error,  was  so  nice 
and  critical  as  to  exclude  her  own  prelatic  daughter  of  America, 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  2 — 10. 
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on  the  pretext  of  some  trivial  irregularity  in  deriving  her  orders. 
The  Northern  Presbyterian  Church,  a  few  years  ago,  was  willing 
to  include  all  the  semi-Pelagianisra  it  had  excluded  in  1837,  but 
was  too  scrupulous  to  admit  one  who  dissented  from  her  Jacobin- 
ical political  theory  of  civil  rights. 

Our  last  objection  to  the  Broad  Church  theory  is  that  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  faithful  performance  of  the  Church's  wit- 
nessing duty.  This,  we  saw,  is  her  prime  function.  The  advo- 
cates of  "comprehension"  plead  that  if  the  different  schools  of 
theology  be  left  free  to  preach,  each  one,  its  conscientious  beliefs, 
but  all  in  the  same  communion,  what  we  deem  orthodoxy  will 
have  precisely  as  many  advocates  as  it  has  now,  and  the  opposite 
doctrines  will  have  no  more,  while  the  unity  of  the  Church  will 
be  saved.  This  is  delusive.  The  whole  value  of  the  orthodox 
testimony  would  be  neutralised  by  this  unnatural  alliance.  In 
supporting  this  reply,  we  refer  first  to  the  homely  adage :  "An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  How  weak  is 
this  plan  of  campaign,  which  brings  the  foe  into  our  own  citadel, 
and  arms  him  from  our  own  resources,  and  then  proposes  to  con- 
tend with  him  !  Again  :  the  friends  of  truth  have  found  to  their 
cost  that  as  one  cannot  fight  his  adversary  until  he  gets  him  at 
arm's  length,  so  an  effective  testimony  against  error  cannot  be 
borne  until  the  supporters  of  truth  and  falsehood  separate  them- 
selves. Either  the  internal  contest  must  move  directly  towards 
that  result,  or  it  is  futile.  Witness  the  abortive  struggles  of  the 
evangelicals  in  the  Anglican  Church.  They  have  had  numbers, 
learning,  orthodoxy,  zeal,  honesty  of  purpose ;  but  they  began 
on  the  understanding  that  the  "glorious  comprehension  and 
unity"  of  their  Church  must  not  be  rent  for  the  sake  of  dogma. 
Consequently  their  loud  and  earnest  testimony  has  gone  mainly 
for  nothing.  Their  adversaries  advance  steadily  Rome-ward,  re- 
garding their  protests  as  mere  impertinences,  and  carrying  a 
regular  stream  of  "perverts"  with  them.  So  in  Scotland,  the 
only  testimony  which  did  anything  effectual  against  "Moderatism'' 
and  "patronage,"  was  that  of  the  Gillespies,  Erskines,  and 
Chalmers,  who  did  their  work  hy  seceding  !  The  reasons  of  this 
are  plain.     In    a    "broad"    communion,    the   orthodox    witness 
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against  looser  doctrine  is  repressed  by  the  practical  consciousness 
that  he  cannot  attack  his  own  equals  and  comrades  freely.  The 
cry  is  raised  that  he  "disturbs  the  peace  of  the  Church."  Ac- 
, cording  to  its  constitution,  the  laxer  creed  is  as  fully  authorised 
as  is  his  own.  The  testimony  for  the  lower  theology  is  as  much 
the  Church's  testimony  as  his  is.  The  world,  which  is  Pelagian 
by  birth  and  inheritance,  always  finds  the  lower  testimony  the 
more  palatable.  Hence,  the  higher  doctrine,  if  it  does  not 
separate  itself,  is  unavoidably  suppressed,  and  the  teaching  of 
the  whole  Church  becomes  negative.  No  fortress  is  stronger 
than  its  weakest  bastion.  So,  the  doctrinal  weight  of  a  church 
never  counts  for  more  than  that  of  the  lowest  doctrine  which  is 
openly  tolerated  within  it.  Witness,  again,  the  Anglican  body. 
It  has  a  Calvinistic  creed,  and  many  Calvinistic  ministers,  and 
much  Calvinistic  literature.  But  every  )ntelligent  observer  sees 
that  her  weight  in  Christendom  is  virtually  on  the  side  of  Ar- 
minianism,  which  she  tolerates.  Once  more:  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  parts  of  the  visible  Church  are  organised  bodies, 
not  groups  of  separate  persons  ;  and  that  their  divine  Head  has 
given  them  organic  as  well  as  individual  functions.  We  ask, 
with  emphasis,  Has  not  a  Christian  denomination,  then,  an  or- 
ganic, a  concerted  testimony  to  bear  for  Christ's  truth,  his  whole 
truth  ?  And  how  can  she  bear  this,  if  not  by  her  organs,  her 
ministry  ?  Her  trumpet  must  not  give  an  uncertain  sound.  In 
a  word,  we  see  not  how  we  who  are  clothed  by  Christ's  ap- 
pointment with  the  authority  of  presbyters,  to  '"hold  fast  the 
form  of  sound  words,"  and  "to  commit  to  faithful  men,  who  shall 
be  able  [tuavoi]  to  teach  others  in  their  turn  the  things  which  we 
received"  of  the  Holy  Ghost  among  many  witnesses,  can,  with- 
out moral  obliquity,  prostitute  that  sacred  authority  to  empower 
erroneous  men,  with  our  ecclesiastical  authority,  to  teach  what  we 
honestly  believe  false  and  dangerous.  Thus  again  (as  on  page 
264,)  does  the  ''Broad  Church"  theory  evince  its  corrupt  ten- 
dencies. 

Peace  is  sacred  and  lovely ;  but  Truth  is  also  holy  and  beauti- 
ful. "We  love  not  Caesar  less,  but  Rome  more."  We  claim 
that  order  of  primacy,  given  us  by  an  inspired  apostle :  "first  pure, 
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theji  peaceable."  (James  iii.  17.)  We  seek  peace  through  truth, 
which  is  the  emanation  of  God's  omniscience,  his  own  instrument 
of  sanctification,  the  stewardship  of  his  ministry,  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  his  Church.  Saith  Milton,  in  his  Areopagitica  : 
"Truth  indeed  came  into  the  world  with  her  divine  Master,  and. 
was  a  perfect  shape,  most  glorious  to  behold.  But  when  he  as- 
cended, and  his  apostles  after  him  were  laid  asleep,  then  strait 
arose  a  wicked  race  of  deceivers,  who — as  that  story  goes  of  the 
Egyptian  Typhon,  with  his  conspirators,  how  they  dealt  with  the 
good  Osiris — took  the  virgin  Truth,  hewed  her  lovely  form  into 
a  thousand  pieces,  and  scattered  them  to  the  four  winds."  Broad 
Churchisra  would  fain  teach  that  it  is  the  advocates  of  orthodoxy 
who  have  been  the  conspirators  with  Typhon,  and  that  she  is  the 
Isis  to  gather  into  one  the  scattered  members  of  her  Lord  Osiris. 
Nay,  this  reverend  office  must  belong  to  those  who  hold  the  mur- 
dered at  dearer  price  than  to  connive  with  Typhon  and  his  con- 
spirators. She  is  not  the  faithful  Isis  who  doth  that !  The 
sacred  and  mourning  spouse  must  abhor  them  by  so  much  as  she 
reveres  her  dismembered  Lord ;  nor  can  she  be  content  until  she 
has  found  all  his  sundered  limbs,  and  has  seen  his  form  as  perfect 
as  it  shall  be  at  her  Master's  second  coming. 

Let  us  hear  Milton  again,  a  little  farther  on  : 

"We  stumble  and  are  offended  at  the  least  dividing  of  one  visible  con- 
gregation from  another,  though  it  be  not  in  fundamentals  ;  and  through 
our  forwardness  to  suppress,  and  over-backwardness  to  recover  any  en- 
thralled piece  of  Truth  out  of  the  gripe  of  Custom,  we  care  not  to  keep 
Truth  separated  from  Truth,  which  is  the  fiercest  rent  and  disunion  of 
all.  We  do  not  see,  that  while  we  affect  by  all  means  a  rigid  and  ex- 
ternal formality,  we  may  soon  fall  again  into  a  gross  conforming  stupidity, 
a  stark  and  dead  congealment  of  wood  and  hay  and  stubble,  forced  and 
frozen  together  5  which  is  more  to  the  sudden  degenerating  of  a  Church 
than  many  subdichotomies  of  petty  schisms." 

We  close  with  an  application  of  this  discussion  to  a  question 
now  claiming  the  attention  of  our  Church.  Is  an  Ecumenical 
Presbyterial  Court  essential  to  realising  the  scriptural  unity  of 
all  Presbyterian  churches  ?  The  principles  we  have  established 
answer,  No.  It  is  not  the  existence  of  denominations,  nor  of 
national  Churches,  as  dictated  by  necessity,  which    rends  the 
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unity  of  Christ's  spiritual  body  ;  but  it  is  heresy  of  doctrine, 
hatred,  false  accusations,  and  worldly  conformities.  We  have 
seen  that  it  was  not  through  Ecumenical  Church  Courts  that  the 
primitive  Church  sought  to  realise  outward  unity.  We  find  no 
such  court  in  existence  until  the  fourth  century.  If  an  Ecu- 
menical Court  is  essential  to  our  system,  then  it  does  not  corres- 
pond  with  that  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  we  ought  to  change 
our  theory.  We  have  already  examined  the  relations  which 
existed  between  the  Churches  of  the  apostolic  and  post-apostolic 
period,  and  we  failed  to  find  them  bound  together  by  close  eccle- 
siastical ties.  Yet,  do  we  not  hold  that  they  were  all  Presby- 
terian ?  Their  respective  geographical  positions  had  much  to  do 
in  determining  the  extent  of  their  organisations.  In  deciding 
the  extent?  to  which  we  must  endeavor  outwardly  to  realise  unity, 
several  important  questions  must  be  considered.  We  must  in- 
quire whether  the  interests  of  truth  and  sound  doctrine  would  be 
advanced ;  whether  our  resources  would  be  more  rapidly  and 
advantageously  developed  ;  whether  geographical  barriers  might 
not  prevent  that  association  which  is  necessary  between  bodies 
united  in  one  compact  organisation. 

These  views  were  maintained  by  Dr.  Thornwell,  in  his  defence 
of  the  action  of  the  Southern  Church  in  forming  an  independent 
organisation.     We  quote  from  his  Works,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  452-3  : 

"The  unity  of  the  Church  does  not  require  a  formal  bond  of  union 
amono;  all  congre<^ations  of  believers  throughout  the  earth.  It  does  not 
demand  a  vast  imperial  monarchy  like  that  of  Rome,  nor  a  strictly 
universal  Council  like  that  to  which  the  complete  development  of  Pres- 
byterianism  would  naturally  give  rise.  The  Church  catholic  is  one  in 
Christ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  one  visible,  all-absorbing  organisation. 
There  is  no  schism  where  there  is  no  breach  of  charity.  Churches  may 
be  perfectly  at  one  in  every  principle  of  faith  and  order,  and  yet 
i]eo<jraphically  distinct  and  mutually  independent.  ...  In  all  Protestant 
countries,  church-organisations  have  followed  national  lines.  The  Cal- 
vinistic  Churches  of  Switzerland  are  distinct  from  the  Reformed  Church 
of  France.  The  Presbyterians  of  Ireland  belong  to  a  different  Church 
from  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland." 

One  of  the  grounds  upon  which  Dr.  Thornwell  justifies  our 
withdrawing  from  the  Northern  Church  is,  that  the  principles  of 
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our  fathers  may  ^'have  a  richer,  freer,  fuller  development  among 
us."  This  answers  precisely  to  our  position,  that  entire  ecclesi- 
astical independence  may  be  most  consistent  with  our  duty  and 
our  system.  Then  it  cannot  be  true,  that  an  Ecumenical  Court 
is  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  our  system.  Who  can  doubt  that 
cases  might  very  probably  exist  in  which  geographical  and  lin- 
guistic obstacles,  differences  of  race,  secular  customs,  and  result- 
ant modes  of  thought,  with  obstinate  misunderstandings  of  the 
wants  and  rights  of  brethren  in  those  distant  lands,  might  render 
it  simply  impossible  for  the  latter  .to  submit  their  ecclesiastical 
interests  to  that  foreign  court  ?  To  hold  such  a  court  as  essential 
to  the  integrity  of  the  visible  Church,  is  to  make  a  necessity  out 
of  an  impossibility. 


ARTICLE   IV. 


SPIRITUALISM. 


The  Phenomena  of  SpirituaUsm  Scientifically  Explained  and 
Exposed.  By  the  Rev.  Asa  Mahan,  D.  D.,  First  President 
of  Oberlin  College.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  New  Orleans.     1876. 

Principles  of  Mental  Physiology,  with  their  Application  to  the 
Training  and  Discipline  of  the  Mind,  and  the  Study  of  its 
Morbid  Conditions.  By  William  B.  Carpenter,  M.  D., 
LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  etc.,  etc.  New  York.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.     1876. 


The  term  spiritualism  has  long  been  used  to  designate  that 
system,  (the  opposite  of  materialism,)  according  to  which  all  real 
existence  is  spirit;  but  it  is  now  used  almost  exclusively  to  express 
the  doctrine  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  hold  communications 
with  mankind.  These  spiritual  communications  are  given  only 
through  certain  persona  called  mediums,  who  are  said  to  be  more 
easily  influenced  and  controlled  by  the  spirits,  owing  to  their 
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peculiarly  sensitive  organisation.  The  revelations,  thus  obtained 
through  the  mediums,  are  claimed  to  be  the  most  trustworthy 
sources  of  information  about  all  that  concerns  man's  eternal  wel- 
fare; and  "The  New  Harmonial  Philsophy,"  which  is  based 
upon  them,  is  expected  to  supersede  the  gospel  of  Christ.  It  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  these  views  are  held,  but 
they  have  undoubtedly  made  great  progress  in  some  parts  of  our 
country  and  of  Europe.  According  to  an  article  in  the  New 
Encyclopedia  just  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  there  were 
published  in  the  year  1875  sixty  periodicals,  which  were  devoted 
to  the  propagation  of  spiritualistic  ideas.  The  subject  then  is 
one  not  only  full  of  interest  to  scientific  inquirers,  but  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  Church  of  God.  , 

The  aim  of  the  present  article  will  be  to  set  forth  the  phenomena 
of  spiritualism,  and  to  discuss  the  diiferent  theories  of  explanation, 
having  special  reference  to  the  two  books  whose  titles  have  been 
given. 

The  phenomena  of  spiritualism  fall  naturally  into  three  groups: 
(1.)  Table  turnings  and  table  rappings,  with  other  manifestations 
of  physical  force.  (2.)  Writing  mediums,  who  use  Planchette  or 
some  other  mechanical  contrivance  to  express  their  ideas.  (3.) 
Mesmeric  mediums  or  clairvoyants. 

Of  these,  table  turnings  are  perhaps  the  most  common  and 
familiar.  A  number  of  persons  sit  together  round  a  table  with 
the  palms  of  their  hands  upon  it,  and  soon  (as  is  alleged)  the 
table  begins  to  heave  and  throb  in  token  that  a  strange  power  is 
present.  After  this,  questions  are  asked,  and  the  answers  are 
received  by  means  of  raps.  The  inquirer  slowly  calls  out  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  else  points  at  the  letters  which  are 
spread  out  before  him,  and  when  the  right  one  is  reached,  the 
table  tilts  up  and  raps  upon  the  floor  with  one  leg.  The  same 
process  must  then  be  gone  through  for  the  next  letter,  and  the 
next,  until  the  whole  answer  is  spelled  out.  Evidently  this  is  a 
slow  and  tedious  way  of  getting  information. 

Planchette  furnishes  a  much  more  expeditious  and  satisfactory 
mode  of  holding  communication  with  the  spirits.  It  is,  as  its 
name  signifies,  a  little  plank,  and  consists  of  a  small  board,  only 
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large  enough  for  the  hands  to  rest  upon,  so  mounted  upon  rollers 
as  to  move  easily  in  any  direction.  A  pencil  is  attached  to  one 
end  of  the  instrument,  and  the  hands  are  spread  out  upon  it ;  and 
then,  if  the  proper  spiritual  influences  are  present,  it  writes 
answers  to  questions  of  itself,  without  being  consciously  influenced 
by  the  will  of  the  operator.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed  that  no  person 
can  succeed  in  writing  intelligibly,  if  he  attempts  to  direct  the 
movements  of  the  instrument. 

The  phenomena  of  clairvoyance  are  very  wonderful.  The 
mediums,  either  while  under  mesmeric  influence,  or  while  in  a 
state  of  self-induced  abstraction,  become  themselves  the  medium 
of  communication,  and  convey  to  the  world,  by  writing  or  by 
speaking,  the  truths  that  are  "borne  in  upon  them  from  the 
spirits."  Thus  Dr.  Shefiield  says  in  the  preface  to  "Angel's 
Messages,"  that  Mrs.  Ward,  the  medium  through  whom  the 
messages  were  delivered,  "at  each  sitting  went  into  a  trance,  at 
which  time  her  own  individuality  was  completely  lost,  and  she 
became  a  passive  instrument  moved  by  the  will  of  another." 
And  similarly  whole  volumes  are  published  by  Andrew  Jackson 
Davis,  Mrs.  Conant,  Lizzie  Doten,  and  many  others,  the  real 
authorship  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the  spirits.  From  this  source 
is  derived  the  great  bulk  of  the  spiritualistic  literature.  The 
Banner  of  Light  and  The  Spiritual  Magazine  publish  regularly 
communications  from  Washington,  Jackson,  Bacon,  Hancock, 
Sumner,  etc.,  upon  all  the  important  topics  of  the  day. 

Besides  these  three  ordinary  methods  of  receiving  information 
from  the  summer  land.,  there  is  one  other  which  is  unusual. 
This  is  called  "Materialisation,"  and  is  regarded  as  the  crowning 
glory  of  a  medium.  It  is  never  accomplished  except  by  very 
powerful  mediums,  and  under  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances. 
But  when  all  the  elements  are  right,  certain  mediums  can  (they 
say)  cause  the  spirit  to  take  a  material  form  so  as  to  be  seen  and 
heard,  and  handled.  Only  a  short  while  ago  Gen.  George 
Washington  "materialised"  in  Chicago,  and  we  insert  from 
The  Religio-Philosophical  Journal  of  that  place  the  following 
account  of  it : 

"  In   accordance   with  the  promptings  of  the  spirit  of  Gen.  George 
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Washington,  Mrs.  Lewis,  a  medium  of  Cincinnati,  whom  Gen.  George 
Washington  has  for  a  h)ng  time  controlled,  came  to  Chicago  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  him  in  materialising  at  several  of  Bastian  and  Taylor's 
public  seances. 

"  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  evenings  that  Mrs.  Lewis  was  present, 
the  materialisations  were  very  good.  Many  spirit  friends  of  people  in 
the  audience  materialised  and  were  recognised.  Two  sons  of  a  lady 
present,  who  died  after  reaching  the  age  of  manhood,  came  out,  one  dressed 
in  a  regular  dress  suit  and  the  other  in  pure  white  robes;  each  spoke  to 
their  mother  in  audible  voices,  and  kissed  her  with  a  smack  to  be  heard 
all  over  the  room.  Several  spirits  dematerialised  in  the  presence  of  the 
audience,  some  of  whom  sank  feet  foremost  down  through  the  floor,  so 
that  the  last  that  was  seen  was  the  top  of  the  head. 

"As  before  stated.  General  Washington  did  not  materialise  until  the 
second  seance ;  he  then  presented  himself  six  times  in  plain  view  of  the 
audience.  He  was  of  that  majestic  mien,  and  his  wearing  apparel  and 
features  being  identical  with  that  in  which  he  is  represented  in  his  best 
portraits,  that  no  one  present  could  doubt  his  identity. 

"  lie  stood  fully  six  feet  and  two  inches  in  height,  and  was  well  pro- 
portioned. He  saluted  the  audience  most  gracefully,  raising  his  hat  artd 
showing  his  bare  head,  looking  as  majestic  as  when  in  mortal  life.  He 
in  the  presence  of  the  audience  called  Mrs.  Lewis  up  to  the  cabinet  and 
thanked  her  for  her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Spiritualism,  and  especially 
for  her  generous  sacrifices  in  going  from  her  home  at  his  request,  so  often 
to  visit  materialising  mediums,  to  aid  him  in  his  work  of  materialising 
for  the  benefit  of  the  glorious  cause  of  Spiritualism. 

"  Three  evenings  General  Washington  appeared  in  a  similar  manner, 
vre  believe,  to  the  admiration  of  all  present." 

Another  very  interesting  case  of  materialisation  is  published 
in  the  Spiritual  Magazine  for  December,  1876,  on  the  testimony 
of  a  Mrs.  Sliindler  of  Memphis: 

''She  said  she  had  visited  last  year  mediums  in  New  York  and  Boston, 
and  the  Eddys,  with  whom  she  spent  twenty-three  days.  She  had  seen 
her  spirit  husband  (who  was  an  Episcopal  clergyman)  seven  times  at  their 
seances;  but  had  seen  him  more  satisfactorily  a  few  evenings  since  than 
ever  before.  She  went  up  to  him  and  talked  to  him  freely,  he  kissing 
her.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  lifting  her  up  in  his  earth  life;  this  he  did 
that  evening,  her  toes  barely  touching  the  floor.  She  told  him  he  could 
not  do  as  he  used  to ;  he  replied  he  could  soon  do  it. 

"  The  lady  who  related  this  to  a  large  company  at  the  Assembly  Hall 
in  this  city,  is  the  daughter  of  a  minister  and  a  double  cousin  of  the  most 
prominent  Presbyterian  minister  in  the  South.  Pretty  good  Presbyterian 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  2 — 11. 
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and  Episcopal  testimony  that  loved  ones  do  come  through  this  medium  to 
comfort  their  relatives  in  a  manner  vfhich  admits  of  no  doubt. 

"  Since  the  above  was  in  type  we  have  seen  Mrs.  Shindler,  who  informs 
us  that  at  a  subsequent  seance  her  husband  raised  her  some  distance 
from  the  floor,  and  her  sister  took  a  seat  in  her  lap." 

Such  manifestations  are,  as  we  have  said,  unusual ;  but  at  all  the 
dark  seances  the  presence  of  the  spirits  is  attested  by  mysterious 
touchings  and  strange  noises. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  above  claims  of  spiritualism,  our  first 
thought  is  that  the  whole  matter  is  nothing  but  humbug  and 
trickery;  and  certainly  a  very  large  part  of  it  has  been  proved 
to  be  fraud.  But  even  after  the  deductions  that  are  necessary 
on  this  account,  there  remains  a  considerable  residuum  of  real 
facts.  It  may  he  well,  therefore,  to  consider  first  of  all  what  Dr. 
Mahan  calls  the  "Humbug  Theory  of  Explanation,"  and,  while 
we  notice  the  numerous  exposures  of  different  mediums,  eliminate 
from  our  discussion  all  that  is  shown  to  be  mere  imposture. 

With  regard  to  the  materialisation  of  spirits,  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  the  mediums  have  been  exposed,  are  sufficient 
utterly  to  discredit  the  whole  matter.  The  most  celebrated  case 
of  materialisation  was  perhaps  that  of  Katie  King.  Katie  was 
an  English  girl  who  died  in  the  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
her  spirit,  whicli  appeared  constantly  at  the  seances  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Holmes,  became  almost  an  object  of  worship  with  spiritual- 
ists. She  is  described  as  exceedingly  handsome,  about  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  with  a  sweet  low  voice.  She  would  come 
through  walls  of  solid  masonry,  and  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
spectators  she  would  fade  away  into  viewless  air.  Such  was  the 
enthusiastic  adoration  of  the  heavenly  visitor,  that  ladies  took  oif 
their  jewels,  and  men  brought  costly  presents  to  offer  her  as 
keepsakes;  all  of  which  she  took  away  with  her  to  her  heavenly 
home.  But,  unfortunately  for  Katie,  a  gentleman  met  upon  the 
street  a  young  woman  who  seemed  to  him  the  very  image  of  the 
spirit  girl,  and  he  watched  her.  After  discovering  that  she  was  in 
constant  intercourse  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holmes,  he  sought  an 
introduction,  and  cultivated  the  acquaintance,  until  he  was  able  to 
identify  some  of  the  jewelry  she  wore  as  the  same  that  he  had 
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given  to  Katie.  When  first  charged  with  the  imposture  she 
denied  it  stoutly,  but  when  the  proof  was  presented  she  confessed 
all,  and  restored  the  jewelry  to  those  who  had  given  it.  Her 
confession  and  her  explanation  of  the  various  deceptions  were 
published  in  the  New  York  papers,  but  nevertheless  the  spiritual- 
istic papers  coolly  continue  to  advertise  the  photograph  of  Katie 
King  as  that  of  a  bona  fide  spirit. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  mysterious 
spirit-touching  is  produced,  at  the  darJc  seances,  by  the  following 
narrative,  which  is  condensed  from  Dr.  Mahan's  work  (pp.  64-69): 
A  young  man  living  near  Boston,  who  was  an  accomplished  per- 
former of  the  tricks  of  legerdemain,  went  with  some  spiritualistic 
friends  to  the  seances  of  Mrs.  Hardy.  After  three  visits,  he 
declared  that  he  was  master  of  the  whole  subject,  and  offered  to 
hold  a  dark  seance  of  his  own.  Accordingly,  a  company  of 
seventeen  persons  gathered  at  his  home,  and  were  arranged  in 
the  usual  way  for  a  spiritual  circle.  The  same  conditions  were 
imposed  upon  the  company  as  were  exacted  by  the  professionals, 
and  the  amateur  medium  took  his  seat  in  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
The  feet  of  one  of  the  visitors  were  placed  upon  his  own  to  make 
sure  that  he  did  not  move  them,  and  his  (the  medium's)  hands 
were  patted  together  with  a  distinctly  audible  sound,  to  shew  that 
they  were  not  employed  in  producing  the  manifestations.  The 
lights  were  then  turned  down,  and,  although  the  sound  of  patting 
was  heard  without  intermission,  strange  embraces  were  felt  from 
bare  arms,  a  fan  was  taken  from  qne  person  and  the  faces  of  all 
in  the  circle  were  fanned,  the  ringing  of  bells  and  other  noises 
were  heard,  and  all  the  usual  manifestations  were  produced  with 
great  power.  To  show  how  it  was  done,  the  next  seance  was 
held  with  the  gas  burning.  The  continuous  rapping  was  pro- 
duced by  striking  with  one  hand  upon  the  chair,  while  he  slipped 
off  his  coat,  leaving  his  arms  bare  to  the  shoulder.  Next,  first 
with  one  hand,  and  then  the  other,  he  touched  the  faces  of  the 
persons  in  the  circle,  and  performed  the  other  wonders.  In  like 
manner  the  coat  was  put  on,  one  arm  at  a  time,  and  the  rapping 
kept  up   with    the  hand  that  was  disengaged.      The  medium, 
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3d  with  loose  sleeves  and  a  bit  of  elastic,  was  not  even 
to  take  off  an  outer  garment. 

There  have  been  many  such  exposures  of  late  years,  but  we 
can  find  room  fpr  only  one  more:  the  case  of  Dr.  Slade.  Dr. 
Slade  is  a  man  of  influence  and  acknowledged  position  among 
spiritualists.  Ho  is  a  great  writing  medium.  Quite  recently  he 
travelled  to  London,  and  held  seances  there  with  great  success. 
So  superhuman  seemed  his  performances,  that  they  were  alluded 
to  in  the  British  Association,  where  Professor  Barret  said  that 
they  were  evidences  of  a  new  power  in  nature,  and  Dr.  Carpenter 
admitted  that  they  greatly  astonished  him.  The  exposure  of 
Slade  as  an  impostor  came  very  soon  afterwards,  and  the  following 
account  of  it  is  condensed  from  Prof  Lankester's  letter  to  the 
London  Times  of  September  16th,  1876: 

Mr.  Lankester's  friend,  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox,  begged  him  to  go 
to  see  the  medium,  Slade;  and  informed  him  that  so  distinguished 
a  man  of  science  as  Dr.  Carpenter  had  confessed  himself  very 
much  shaken  by  what  he  had  seen  in  Slade's  presence.  Accord- 
ingly Mr.  Lankester  wrote  to  the  medium  and  obtained  an 
appointment.  Dr.  Slade's  chief  manifestation  consisted  in 
receiving  communications  written  upon  a  slate  held  up  close 
underneath  the  table.  The  pencil  was  laid  upon  the  slate,  which 
was  then  held  tightly  to  the  table.  Soon  scratching  as  of  writing 
was  heard,  and  on  removing  the  slate  writing  was  found  upon  the 
upper  side.  Simulating  considerable  agitation,  Mr.  Lankester 
observed  keenly,  and  noticed  that  a  delay  always  occurred  between 
the  question  and  the  answer,  and  that  during  this  delay  the 
medium  did  and  said  things  to  divert  attention.  Then  directing 
his  attention  to  Slade's  elbow,  which  was  visible  around  the 
corner  of  the  table,  he  perceived  a  slight  motion  as  of  a  man 
writing.  The  slate  was  concealed  from  view  by  the  table,  as  it 
lay  in  the  medium's  lap.  Suspecting  that  the  answer  was  written 
on  the  slate  during  this  delay,  he  made  another  appointment  for 
the  next  day,  when  he  returned,  accompanied  by  his  friend.  Dr. 
Donkin,  a  physician.  Watching  their  opportunity,  they  seized 
the  slate  before  the  spirit-writing  occurred,  and  found,  as  they 
had  expected,  that  the  answer  was  already  written  upon  it.     A 
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small  piece  of  slate  fixed  under  the  finger-nail  enabled  Slado  ta 
write  in  bis  Ijip  without  taking  up  a  pencil.     On  the  testimony   , 
of  these  two  gentlemen,  Slade  was  convicted  as  a  vagrant  before 
the  police  court,  and  sentenced  to  a  fine,  with  imprisonment  at 
hard  labor. 

At  all  this  The  Spiritual  Magazine  is  greatly  distressed,  and 
in  the  number  for  last  December,  the  editor  says: 

"  Paul  and  Silas  and  Peter  were  arrested  by  the  Roman  authorities  for 
fraud  n^  trickery,  and  stirring  up  sedition,  .  .  .  Thean^ls  delivered  them 
from  thCTi*  prison  walls,  vindicating;;  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  they  preached^ 
and  so  will  the  angels  deliver  Slade,  and  vindicate  the  truth  that  they  d© 
communicate  with  their  friends  through  his  mediumship." 

Besides  such  exposures  of  the  mediums,  which  are  constantly 
occurring,  we  find  a  good  explanation  of  many  of  the  wonders  of 
spiritualism  in  the  fact  that  similar  things  are  done  by  the  sleight 
of  hand  and  cunning  of  jugglers.  If  the  limits.,of  this  article 
allowed,  we  could  show  from  the  autobiography  of  the  celebrated 
conjurer,  Robert  IToudin,  that  as  wonder-workers  the  alleged 
spiritual  powers  pale  before  the  power  of  human  genius.  .^ 

But  it  is  time  to  notice  some  of  the  real  fiicts  of  spiritualism; 
for,  underlying  all  this  falsehood  and  trickery,  there  are  strange 
phenon)ena  which  are  genuine.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  true  that  * 
in  table-turning  and  planchette  writing,  there  is  oftentimes  no 
muscular  force  conscioudy  exerted.  This  is  established  by  good 
evidence.  It  is  also  established  by  good  authority  that  the 
mediums  are  sometimes  able  to  give  correct  information  about 
matters  of  which  they  were  previously  ignorant.  They  frequently 
give  with  accuracy  the  names  and  ages  of  persons  entirely  un- 
known to  them.  As  an  instance  of  the  possession  of  this  power, 
the  following  experience  of  Mr.  Godfrey  is  recorded  in  Carpenter's 
Mental'Physiology,  (p.  306): 

*' I  procured  an  alphabet  on  a  board,  such  as  is  used  in  a  national 
school ',  this  board  I  laid  down  upon  the  floqr  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  tabic,  and  1  lay  down  on  the  ground  beside  it.  I  then  requested  one 
of  the  three  persons  at  the  table  to  command  it  to  spell  the  Christian 
names  of  Mr.  L.,  of  B.,  by  lifting  up  the  leg  next  him  as  I  pointed  to  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  succession.  lie  did  so,  and  I  began  to  point, 
keeping  the  pointer  about  three  seconds  on  each  letter  in  succession.     J 
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must  say  that  neither  of  the  three  persons  at  the  table  had  ever  heard  of 
Mr,  L.,  and  B,  is  15()  miles  frorli  this  place.  When  I  arrived  at  G  they 
said,  '  Th.at's  it ;  the  table  is  lifting  its  leg.'  When  I  came  to  E  it  rose 
again  5  and  in  this  way  it  spelt  'George  Peter/  which  was  quite  correct." 

And  more  surprising  still  is  the  power  of  correctly  answering 
menial  questions^  several  authentic  instances  of  w^hich  will  be 
adduced  further  on. 

Again,  the  phenomena  of  clairvoyance  are  not  all  fictitious: 
for  it  is  proved  that  persons  under  mesmeric  influence  lose  the 
power  of  self-direction,  and  are  controlled  in  their  ideas,  feelings, 
and  actions  by  another.  The  testimony  of  several  gentlemen  of 
Albermarle  County,  Va.,  given  before  the  County  Court  of 
Albermarle,  (September  8th,  1870,)  in  the  case  of  the  Common- 
wealth vs.  G.  S.  Ayres,  (who  killed  a  man  who  was  a  mesmerist,) 
has  been  preserved  by  Judge  Robertson,  counsel  for  the  defendant ; 
and  the  following  extracts  from  it  are  selected,  not  because  they 
affirm  any  unusual  mesmeric  phenomena,  but  because  they  have 
been  solemnly  sworn  to.  These  men  hnd  been  mesmerised  by  a 
person  named  Hale.     Mr.  Wingfield  testified: 

"  Hale  put  me  under  influence,  by  niaking  passes  over  my  eyes.  It 
caused  a  deadened  feeling.  He  could  make  uie  do  whatever  he  wanted. 
lie  kept  me  under  his  power  all  night,  though  he  was  not  with  me,  1 
went  to  California  and  made  S75,(X)0,  I  thought ;  and  I  intended  to  stoji" 
work," 

Mr.  J.  R.  A  bell  testified  that  while  under  mesmeric  influ- 
ence, he  had  no  control  over  his  actions  and  thoughts.  He  was 
made  to  believe  that  a  piece  of  blank  paper  was  a  check  for  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  remained  under  this  impression  until 
relieved  by  Hale,  although  the  officers  of  the  bank,  to  whom  he 
presented  it  next  day,  tried  to  convince  him  of  his  delusion. 

With  reference  to  such  phenomena  of  spiritualism,  Dr.  Car- 
penter says  (p.  611): 

"It  is  impossible  to  go  into  any  kind  of  society,  without  finding  a  large^ 
proportion  of  intellis;ent  and  truthful  persons,  such  as  would  be  regarded 
as  trustworthy  on  all  other  subjects,  who  affirm  that  they  have  been 
themselves  the  actors  in  some  or  other  of  the  performances  in  question, 
and  that  however  strange  the  phenomena  may  seem,  they  are  neverthe- 
less genuine." 
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Since  the  theory  of  humbug  does  not'apply  to  all  the  phenomena, 
what  theory  of  explanation  shall  we  adopt  ?  The  mediums  explain 
everything  by  reference  to  the  power  of  departed  spirits ;  and  by 
their  followers  this  is  regarded  as  the  only  possible  solution  of  the 
strange  facts.  This  theory  we  shall  take  up  next.  It  rests  upon 
two  supports,  which  are :  (1)  the  positive  assertions  of  the  mediums 
tliat  they  are  influenced  and  controlled  by  human  spirits  who  have 
departed  this  life ;  and  (2)  the  satisfactory  solution  thus  offered  of 
all  the  mysterious  phenomena.  Now,  without  attempting  to 
overthrow  the  first  support,  which  hereafter  will  be  shown  to 
have  no  strength,  we  can,  from  a  consideration  of  the  second, 
show  conclusively  that  this  theory  is  absurd.  The  communica- 
tions given  by  or  through  the  mediums  are  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  make  it  plain  that  they  do  not  come  from  departed  spirits. 

(1)  The  communications  reveal  a  fatal  ignorance  of  many 
things  that  departed  spirits  must  know.  They  give  no  satisfac- 
tory account  of  things  beyond  the  grave,  and  become  confused 
and  contradictory  whenever  they  treat  of  things  that  lie  beyond 
the  range  of  earthly  observation.    .  ' 

(2)  The  communications  are  not  such  as  would  be  prompted  by 
the  feelings  of  departed  spirits.  For  instance,  the  loving  spirit 
of  a  virtuous  motlxir  is  watching  over  her  child,  and  rejoices  in 
the  opportunity  of  lending  messages  of  love  and  counsel  ;  yet 
her  words  are  never  of  ariv  value.  The  influences  of  evil  asso- 
ciations  may  be  ruining  a  son,  or  the  seducer  may  be  tempting  a 
diiujihter  to  sin  and  shame  ;  but  there  is  never  one  word  of  warn- 
ing from  her  whose  heart  would  be  full  of  bitter  agony  unless  she 
could  save  and  cherish.  The  silly,  insipid  messages  so  often 
offered  from  departed  relatives  should  be  rejected  as  a  foul  insult 
to  their  memories. 

(3)  Tlie  communications  are  contradictory,  and  apparently 
take  their  forms  from  the  sentiments  of  the  mediums  through 
whom  they  are  uttered.     Says  Dr.  Mahan: 


"1 


'In  China,  the  spirits — for  they  have  spirit- .circles  there — are  all  fol- 
lov«^cr,s  of  Confucius.  In  Siam,  they  are  equally  devoted  Buddhists.  In 
Christendom,  they  are  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Christian  or  Infidel. 
orthodox  or  heterodox,  of  all  opinions  and  of  no  opinions,  just  accord- 
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ing  to  the  peculiar  complexion  of  the  circles  in  which  they  appear. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  different  classes  of  spirits,  but  equally  of  the 
same  identical  spirits." 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  i»  found  in  Carpenter's  Work 
(p.  195) :  In  the  town  of  Madison,  Geauga  County,  Ohio,  during 
a  revival  of  religion,  the  minister  became  a  spiritualist,  and  an 
orthodox  circle  was  formed  and  used  as  a  means  of  grace.  The 
epirit  of  Deacon  Branch,  who  had  died  in  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  the  whole  community,  was  called  upon  ;  and  he  affirmed, 
for  the  warning  of  all  sinners,  that  hell  was  a  far  more  terrible 
place  than  it  was  ever  represented,  and  none  could  escape  it  ex- 
cept through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Universalists  for  a 
while  were  silent;  but  soon  they  set  up  a  circle  of  their  own,  at 
which  this  same  Deacon  Branch  not  only  declared  his  former 
communications  to  be  false,  but  denied  that  he  had  ever  said  such 
things  to  the  orthodox  circle. 

Another  illustration  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  spirits,  in 
their  communications  to  Dr.  Sheffield,  all  teach  his  Unitarian 
views,  and,  as  he  is  a  man  of  pure  life,  strongly  condemn  the 
doctrine  of  free-love;*  whilst  to  many  others  they  declare  that 
the  whole  Bible  is  false,  and  teach  free-love  in  its  filthiest  form. 

(4)  The  intellectual  character  of  the  communications  renders 
the  spiritualistic  theory  utterly  absurd.  There  is  a  standard 
work,  entitled  "Love  and  Wisdom  from  the  Spirit  World,"  from 
which  Dr.  Mahan  makes  (p.  212)  the  two  following  e.xtracts : 

"At  the  bead  of  a  forty-page  address  from  General  Washington,  which 
ifi  remarkable  for  the  silliness  of  its  platitudes,   is  his  likeness.     And 
underneath  are  those  appropriate  lines,  composed  by  Washington  him- 
•elf,  for  the  express  purpose  of  accompanying  this  portrait; 
'When  the  Likeness  of  this  portrait  you  see, 
Remember  that  it  is  to  represent  the  likeness  of  me; 
But  the  spirit  in  its  brightness  you  cannot  see, 
For  that  is  far  above  the  likeness  of  thee, 

G.    Washington.^ " 

In  the  same  book  is  a  picture  of  Franklin,  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  a  long  essay  from  him,  on  "Progression  of  the  Mineral, 

*  See   "Angels'  Messages."     Nashville,  Tenn. :  Wheeler^   Marshall  & 
Bruce.     1876. 
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Vegetable,  Animal,    and  Spiritual  Kingdoms  ;"  and  beneath  are 

these  lines,  composed  by  that  great  mind  in  his  angels'  home  : 

"The  likeness  of  this  portrait  is  to  represent 
The  likeness  of  man  when  he  dwelt  here  below ; 
But  the  likeness  of  the  spirit  you  would  like  to  know, 
And  this  would  be  no  more  than  I  would  like  to  show : 
But  the  mind  is  not  prepared  the  likeness  for  to  see, 
Of  the  spirit  in  his  an<i;els'  home,  as  bright  as  we. 

B.  Franklin:'' 

But  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  admit  that  occasional  communica- 
tions show  more  genius  than  the  above,  which  ape  chosen  because 
of  their  absurdity.  For,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Banner  of 
Light,  there  is  a  long  speech  from  Charles  Summer,  which  is 
riot  only  sensible,  but  is  written  in  his  peculiar  style.  Perhaps  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  not  been  in  that  "summer  la-nd"  as 
long  as  Washington  and  Franklin  ;  or  can  it  be  due  to  the  superior 
ability  of  the  medium  ? 

The  following  poem  indicates  more  talent  than  any  other 
spiritual  effusion  we  have  seen,  and  on  this  account  a  few  verses 
are  inserted.  It  was  delivered,  through  a  woman,  by  the  spirit 
of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  and  reminds  one  forcibly  of  "The  Raven  :'* 

"From  the  throne  of  life  eternal, 
From  the  home  of  love  supernal, 
Where  the  angels'  feet  make  music 

Over  all  the  starry  floor: 
Mortals,  I  have  come  to  meet  you, 
Come  with  words  of  love  to  ^reet  you, 
And  to  tell  you  of  the  glory 

That  is  mine  forevermore. 

"As  one  heart  yearns  for  another— 
As  a  child  turns  to  its  mother — 
From  the  golden  gates  of  glory 

Turn  I  to  the  earth  once  more : 
Where  I  drained  the  cup  of  sadness, 
Where  my  soul  was  stung  to  madness, 
And  life's  bitter,  burning  billows 

Swept  my  burdened  being  o'er." 
And  the  last  verse  is — 

"Oh  !  my  mortal  friends  and  brothers. 
We  are  each  and  all  another's, 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  2 — 12. 
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And  the  soul  that  o;ive8  most  freely 

From  its  treasure,  hath  the  more. 

Would  you  lose  your  life,  you  find  it, 

And  in  giving  love  you  bind  it, 

Like  an  amulet  of  safety. 

To  your  heart  forevermore.'' 

But  the  fact  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  sprightly  medium,  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  show  more  intellect,  is  of  itself  enough  to 
reveal  the  real  source  of  the  communications.  We  therefore  dis- 
miss the  theory  of  departed  spirits  as  being  disproved  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  communications. 

There  is  another  theory  of  explanation,  which  attributes  all  the 
phenomena  we  have  been  noticing  to  the  agency  of  the  devil. 
And  this  is  held  by  many  sensible  and  pious  persons.  The  idea 
is,  that  Satan  and  his  evil  angels  perform  all  the  wonders  which 
are  not  impostures,  and  answer  all  the  questions ;  but  to  further 
their  own  wicked  ends,  and  obtain  more  influence  over  mankind, 
they  falsely  declare  themselves  to  be  departed  spirits.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  word  of  God  gives  support  to  this  theory.  The 
little  that  we  know  about  the  world  of  spirits,  is  derived  from  the 
brief  but  vivid  glimpses  given  in  the  Bible.  And  therein  we 
find,  spread  over  the  whole  work,  frequent  allusions  to  spiritual 
beings,  both  good  and  bad,  who  exert  an  influence  over  the  aff^airs 
of  men.  Glorious  spirits  shouted  together  for  joy  when  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid,  and  burst  into  songs  of 
praise  when  God's  love  was  manifested  in  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Spirits  have  ministered  to  many  of  God's  saints  in  time  of  trouble, 
and  it  is  written  of  the  angels :  "Are  they  not  all  ministering 
spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  sal- 
vation ?"  And  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits,  the 
Bible  is  fully  as  explicit.  Satan  first  tempted  man  to  sin,  and 
ever  since  has  endeavored  to  do  him  harm.  It  is  said  that  "he 
deceiveth  the  whole  world,"  and  "is  the  spirit  that  now  worketh 
in  the  children  of  disobedience."  His  evil  angels  have  had 
power  over  the  minds  and  bodies  of  men,  and  have  even  entered 
into  human  beings  and  possessed  them,  making  the  human  mem- 
bers their  instruments  to  do  their  deeds  and  speak  their  words. 

According  to  the  word  of  God,  there  is  nothing  incredible  in 
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the  theory  that  evil  spirits  communicate  with  mankind;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  argument  used  to  disprove  the  departed  spirits 
theory  applies  with  equal  force  to  this.  The  communication*  are 
not  such  as. would  come  from  evil  spirits,  but  show  every  mark  of 
human  origin.  Moreover,  the  Satanic  theory  is  not  needed ;  for 
most  of  the  phenomena  can  be  explained  by  laws  of  physical 
and  mental  action,  and  further  investigation  will  doubtless  bring 
to  light  the  darkest  mysteries,  without  having  recourse  to  any 
superhuman  power. 

In  one  sense,  spiritualism  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  devil, 
for  it  is  a  thing  of  evil.  But  to  make  Satan  directly  responsible 
for  the  teachings  of  the  "Harmonial  Philosophy,"  and  for  all  the 
communications  of  the  mediums,  is  a  reflection  upon  his  intelli- 
gence. He  who  is  the  head  and  leader  of  the  hosts  of  darkness — 
who  dares  to  set  up  a  kingdom  in  opposition  to  the  Almighty 
God — is  a  fool,  as  the  Scriptures  use  the  word  ;  but  he  is  not 
weak  and  silly.  Were  he  permitted  to  deceive  men  in  this  way, 
the  revelations  would  far  transcend  in  knowledge  and  wisdom  the 
efforts  of  human    genius,  instead   of   revealing    ignorance  and 

folly- 

Having  rejected  the  two  theories  involving  supernatural  power, 
it  now  remains  for  us  to  examine  the  explanations  that  science 
has  offered.  The  phenomena  are  now  rigorously  investigated  by 
scientific  men,  and  several  books  have  been  recently  published 
■upon  the  subject ;  but  there  is  still  some  difference  of  opinion, 
and  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  theory  of  animal  magnetism, 
or  odic,  or  odylic  force,  has  been  adopted  by  some;  and  Dr. 
Mahan's  book  on  spiritualism  is  written  with  the  avowed  object 
of  proving  that  all  the  phenomena  are  due  to  this.  On  the  other 
hand,  Dr.  Carpenter  says  in  his  new  work,  that  he  finds  no  evi- 
dence whatever  of  this  force,  and  undertakes  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena  by  certain  strange  but  well  known  laws  of  mental  action. 
These  two  authors,  whose  views  we  shall  now  proceed  to  compare, 
present  a  marked  contrast  to  one  another  in  style,  exactness,  and 
logical  arrangement.  '  For  Dr.  Mahan  is  verbose,  and  wanting  in 
clearness  ;  and  his  mind  is  so  prepossessed  in  favor  of  his  own 
theory,  that  his  decisions  must  be  accepted  with  caution.     If  evi- 
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dence  supports  his  theory,  he  is  not  verj  careful  io  sift  it;  and 
where  stubborn  facts  conflict  with  it,  he  quietly  neglects  to  recog- 
nise them.  It  may  be  added  that  the  many  interesting  and 
valuable  facts  he  has  collected  together  in  his  book,  Jose  much  of 
their  force  for  the  want  of  logical  arrangement. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  give,  in  a  short  space,  a  clear  and  satis- 
factory account  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  odylic  force ;  for  as 
Dr.  Mahan  states  it,  it  occupies  over  two  hundred  pages,  and 
consists  almost  entirely  of  the  statement  and  proof  of  phenomena. 
But  the  following  outline  touches  upon  every  essential  point. 

He  first  mentions  instances  in  which  this  .force  was  found  ex- 
isting in  the  physical  organism  of  individuals.  This  was  the  case 
with  Angelique  Cottin,  a  girl  of  La  Perriere,  in  France.  While 
she  was  weaving  silk  gloves  in  an  oaken  frame,  the  frame  begkn 
to  jerk,  and  continued  to  do  so  as  long  as  she  was  near.  Not 
only  did  her  influence  over  the  frame  increase,  but  many  articles 
of  furniture  would  be  repelled  from  her  person,  and  those  stand- 
ing near  her  would  feel  sudden  electric  shocks.  Angelique  wa« 
carried  to  Paris,  and  examined  by  M.  Arago,  who  reported  her 
case  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  occurred  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Barron  of  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  in  1834.  Loud  thuinpings  were 
heard,  apparently  against  the  sides  of  the  house,  and  were  found 
to  be  in  some  manner  connected  with  the  movements  of  a  servant 
girl  in  the  family.  And  once  while  she  was  passing  a  window 
on  the  stairs,  a  sudden  jar,  accompanied  with  an  explosive  sound, 
broke  a  pane  of  glass  ;  and  the  girl,  at  the  same  time,  was  seized 
with  a  violent  spasm.  The  noises  continued  for  some  time,  and 
were  investigated  by  many  persons.  Says  Dr.  Mahan  (p.  118)  .- 
"The  force  which  produces  these  eff"ects  is  called  the  odylic^  or 
odic^  and  sometimes  the  f»yc}dc  force.  Its  properties  have  been 
most  carefully  investigated  by  such  philosophers  as  Reichenbach, 
Matteuci,  Thilorier,  Lafontaine,  and  Ashburner,  in  Europe; 
and  the  validity  of  their  experiments  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
highest  authorities  of  both  continents." 

The  next  manifestations  of  this  force  are  found  in  table-turn- 
ing and  planchette  writing.     And  in  this  connexion  most  wonder- 
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ful  phenomena  are  adduced.  Over  the  signatures  of  Prof.  David 
A.  Wells  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  three  other  gentlemen,  it  is 
asserted  that  at  the  house  of  Rufus  Elmer,  (Hume,  the  medium, 
being  presenjfc,)  a  table  was  moved  with  great  force  when  they 
could  not  perceive  any  cause  of  motion.  And  that  in  two  in- 
stances, while  the  hands  of  all  the  members  of  the  circle  were 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  table,  and  while  no  visible  power  was 
employed  to  raise  the  table,  or  otherwise  mov^e  it  from  its  posi- 
tion, it  was  seen  to  rise  clear  of  the  floor,  and  to  float  in  the 
atmosphere  for  several  seconds,  as  if  sustained  by  a  denser  me- 
dium than  the  air. 

Also  in  a  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  London  Dialectical 
Society,  it  is  stated  that  a  large  dining-table  moved  four  times 
without  being  touched  at  all. 

After  this  testimony,  the  author  writes  (p.  131)  :  "If  anything 
can  be  discovered  by  experiment,  and  verified  by  testimony,  the 
existence  of  the  odylic  force  is  a  verified  truth  of  science." 

That  the  force  which  moved  the  tables  is  the  same  with  that 
which,  produced  the  singular  magnetic  power  in  Angelique  Cottin, 
is  taken  for  granted  ;  and  the  next  step  is  to  show  that  this  force 
is  identical  with  the  force  that  causes  all  the  phenomena  of 
spiritualism  and  clairvoyance.  This  he  argues  under  two  pro- 
positions ;  and,  as  they  furnish  a  good  illustration  of  the  author's 
reasoning  powers,  we  will  state  one  of  them  in  his  own  words : 

"7%^?  odylic  force  ideiiiical  wif/i  that  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
spirit  7naniJestations.     This  we  ar^ue  from  the  following  considerations: 

''{!)  The  relation  of  these  causes  to  certain  specific  localities  is  a  very 
decisive  proof,  in  connexion  with  other  facts,  of  their  al)Solute  identity. 
In  Boston,  for  example,  the  centre  of  the  phenomena  of  witchcraft,  and 
where  the  odylic  phenomena  have  ever  manifested  themselves,  mediums 
were  developed  as  soon  as  the  circles  were  constituted.  In  Philadelphia, 
on  the  other  liand,  months  elapsed  before  any  of  the  so-called  spirit  man- 
ifestations appeared. 

"(2)  The  absolute  identity  of  the  physical  phenomena  of  these  two 
forces  as  physical  causes,  presents  in  their  action  upon  surrounding 
objects  the  most  decisive  proof  of  their  identity. 

"(3)  A  similar  identity  of  effects  upon  the  physical  organism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  upon  the  mental  powers  upon  the  other,  argues  with  equal  ab- 
soluteness the  perfect  identity  of  these  two  causes.     Every  mental  and 
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physical  phenomenon,  which  characterises  the  manifestations  of  the  one? 
power,  is  equally  characteristic  of  those  of  the  other. 

"(4)  There  is  a  peculiar  effect,  which  individuals  often  experience  on 
approaching  mediums,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  who  are  under  the  in- 
fluence of  theodylic  force,  on  the  other."  (Here  he  alludes  to  the  electric 
s'hock.)  "It  would  be  a  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  science  not  to  admit 
a,n  identity  of  cause,  in  the  presence  of  effects  bearint^  such  undeniable' 
eharacteristies  of  absolute  similarity,"     P.  131, 

"2.  The  immediate  cause  of  these  manifestations  identical  with  thai 
from  which  result  all  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism  and  clairooi/ancey 
"The  truth  of  this,"  be  says,  "is  rendered  undeniably  evident  from  the 
following  facts  and  considerations," 

And  then  he  mentions  at  considerable  length  the  similarity  of 
the  phenomena  resulting  from  the  forces,  and  argues,  as  before, 
from  the  likeness  of  some  of  the  effects,  to  the  perfect  identity  of 
the  causes. 

Now,  whatever  doubts  with  regard  to  odylic  force  may  still  re- 
main in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  Dr.  Mahan  is  fully  convinced 
that  he  has  not  only  shown  its  existence,  but  has  also  proved  it 
to  be  the,  real  cause  of  what  is  called  Spiritualism.  Accordingly, 
as  this  "truth  of  science"  needs  no  further  discussion,  he  em- 
ploys himself  in  finding  other  manifestations  of  the  wonderful 
force.  By  means  of  odylic  force,  he  accounts  for  remarkable 
dreams,  in  which  the  sleepers  have  visions  of  scenes  far  removed 
from  them,  or  perhaps  have  wonderful  premonitions  of  coming 
events.  His  simple  explanation  is,  ''that  the  brain  of  the  sleeper 
Was  in  odylic  rapport  with  the  scenes  referred  to  ;"  or  in  cases  of 
premonition,  "that  the  brain  of  the  sleeper  came  into  rapport 
with  the  brain  of  a  person,  to  whom  the  impending  danger  was 
known."  In  the  working  of  this  force,  "distance  of  locality 
makes  no  difference  whatever."  Thus,  by  his  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  workings  of  this  strange  power,  he  is  able  to 
throw  light  into  many  dark  places.  He  explains  away  the  tales 
of  ghosts  and  haunted  houses,  and  gives  us  the  actual  truth  with 
regard  to  fortune-telling  and  witchcraft.  And  above  all,  he  un- 
dertakes to  relieve  the  minds  of  doubting  Christians,  by  showing 
how,  through  this  mysterious  force,  God  is  able,  in  spite  of  the 
scientists,  to  answer   prayer.     There   is   also  a   very  interesting 
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fact  about  the  drowning  of  witches,  which,  as  it  relieves  his  an* 
cestors  from  an  unjust  load  of  opprobrium,  ought  to  be  quoted: 

"This  test  will  be  found  not  so  deserving  of  ridicule  as  has  been  sup- 
posed ;  for  the  bodies  of  witches,  that  is,  of  those  in  whom  the  odylic 
force  was  to  a  certain  extent  developed,  would  float  upon  the  water.  The 
l)ody  of  Frederica  Hauffe  would  float  like  a  eork,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
get  it  beneath  the  surface."     P.  397. 

And  now  does  it  not  give  us  a  shock  when,  after  all  this.  Dr. 
Wm.  B.  Carpenter,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  etc.,  etc., 
wienies  that  there  is  any  sueh  force  in  nature  ?  With  regard  to 
table-turning.  Dr.  Carpenter  says : 

"The  demonstration  that  the  table  is  really  moved  by  the  hands  placed 
upon  it,  notwithstanding  the  positive  conviction  of  the  performers  to  the 
contrary,  was  first  afforded  by  the  very  ingenious  'indicator'  devised  by 
Professor  Faraday,  which  is  as  follows :  A  couple  of  boards  of  the  size 
of  a  quarto  sheet  of  paper,  a  couple  of  small  rulers  or  cedar-pencils,  a 
•couple  of  india-rubber  bands,  a  couple  of  pins,  and  a  strip  of  light  wood 
or  card-board  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  constituted  its  materials.  The 
rulers  being  laid  on  one  of  the  boards,  each  at  a  little  distance  from  one 
of  its  sides  and  parallel  to  it,  the  other  board  was  laid  upon  the  rulers, 
80  that  it  would  roll  on  them  from  side  to  side;  and  its  movements  were 
restrained,  without  being  prevented,  by  stretching  the  india-rubber  bands 
over  both  boards,  so  as  to  pass  above  and  beneath  the  rulers.  One  of  the 
pins  was  fixed  upright  into  the  lower  board,  close  to  the  middle  of  its 
farther  edge,  the  corresponding  part  of  the  upper  being  cut  away  at  that 
part,  so  thjit  the  pin  should  not  bear  against  it;  the  second  pin  was 
fixed  into  the  upper  board,  about  an  inch  back  from  the  first;  and 
the  strip  of  wood  or  card  board  was  so  fixed  on  the  pins  as  to  constitute 
a  lever  of  which  the  pin  on  the  lower  board  was  the  fulcrum,  while  mo- 
tion was  imparted  to  the  short  arm  of  it  by  the  pin  on  the  upper  board. 
Any  lateral  motion  given  to  the  upper  board  by  the  hands  laid  upon  it, 
would  thus  cause  the  index-point  of  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  to  move 
through  a  long  arc  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  the  amount  of  that  motion 
being  dependent  on  the  ratio  between  the  long  and  short  arms  of  the 
lever. 

"The  first  point  tested  by  Faraday  was  whether  the  interposition  of  his 
'indicator,'  between  the  hands  of  the  operators  and  the  table,  in  any  way 
interfered  with  the  movements  of  the  latter ;  and  he  found,  by  tying  the 
boards  together,  and  taking  off  the  index,  that  no  such  interference  was 
observable,  the  table  then  going  round  as  before.  When,  however,  the 
upper  board  was  free  to  move,  and  each  performer  fixed  his  (or  her) 
eyes  upon  the  index,  so  as  to  be  made  cognisant  by  its  movement,  of  the 
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slightest  lateral  pressure  of  the  hands,  any  communication  of  motion  to 
the  table  was  usually  kept  in  check;  but  if  the  table  did  go  round  under 
this  condition,  its  motion  was  always  preceded  by  a  very  decided  move- 
ment of  the  index  in  the  opposite  direction.  And  thus  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  demonstrated,  that  as  the  table  never  went  round  unless  the 
"indicator'  showed  that  lateral  muscular  pressure  had  been  exerted 
in  the  direction  of  its  movement;  and  as  it  always  did  go  round  when 
the  'indicator'  showed  that  such  lateral  pressure  was  adequatel}''  exerted, 
its  motion  was  solely  due  to  the  unconscious  muscular  action  of  the  j)er- 
formers.''''     P.  2^^3. 

In  proof  that  the  writing  of  planchette  is  produced  by  the 
muscular  action  of  the  performer,  Dr.  Carpenter  adduces  the 
fact  that  unless  previously  trained  to  do  so,  no  medium  can  write 
intelligibly  without  the  guidance  of  vision.  He  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Quarterly  Review,  October,  1871 : 

"On  another  occasion,  we  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  at  a  house  at  which 
two  ladies  were  staying,  who  worked  the  planchette  on  the  original 
method,  and  our  long  previous  knowledge  of  whom  placed  them  beyond 
all  suspicion  of  anything  but  *eZ/'-deception.  One  of  them  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  reality  of  her  intercourse  with  the  spirit-world ;  and  her 
planchette  was  continually  at  work  beneath  her  hands,  its  index  point- 
ing to  successive  letters  and  figures  on  the  card  before  it,  just  as  if  it 
had  been  ^that  of  a  telegraph-dial  acted  on  by  galvanic  communication. 
After  having  watched  the  operation  for  some  time,  and  assured  ourselves 
that  the  answers  she  obtained  to  the  questions  she  put  to  her  spiritual 
visitants  were  just  what  her  own  simple  and  devout  nature  would  sug- 
gest, we  addressed  her  thus  :  ''You  believe  that  your  replies  are  dictated 
to  yon  by  your  spiritual  friends,  and  that  your  hands  are  the  passive 
vehicles  of  the  spiritual  agency  by  which  the  planchette  is  directed  in 
spelling  them  out.  We  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  answers  are 
products  of  your  own  brain,  and  that  the  planchette  is  moved  by  your 
dwn  muscles.  Now  we  can  test,  by  a  very  simple  experiment,  whether 
your  view  or  oiirs  is  the  correct  one.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  shut 
your  eyes  when  you  ask  your  question,  and  let  us  watch  what  the  plan- 
chette spells  out?  If  the  spirits  guide  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  do  so  as  well  when  your  eyes  are  shut  as  when  they  are 
open.  If  the  table  is  moved  by  your  own  hands  it  will  not  give  definite 
replies,  except  under  the  guidance  of  your  own  vision.'  To  this  appeal 
our  friend  replied  that  she  could  not  think  of  making  such  an  experi- 
ment, as  *it  would  show  a  want  of  faith  ;'  and  all  our  arguments  and 
persuasions  could  only  bring  her  to  the  point  of  asking  the  spirits 
whether  she   might  comply  with  our  request.     The   reply    was,    'No.' 
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She  Dhen,  at  our  continued  urgency,  asked,  'Why  not?'  The  reply 
was,  'Want  of  faith.'  Putting  a  still  stronger  pressure  upon  her,  we 
induced  her  to  ask,  'Faith  in  what?'  The  reply  was,  'In  God.'  Of 
course  any  further  appeal  in  that  quarter  would  have  been  useless ; 
and  we  consequently  addreissed  ourselves  to  our  other  fair  friend,  whose 
high  culture  and  great  general  intelligence  had  prepared  her  for  our 
own  rationalistic  explanation  of  marvels  which  had  seriously  per- 
plexed her.  For  having  been  engaged  a  short  time  before  in  promoting 
a  public  movement  which  had  brought  her  into  contact  with  a  number 
of  persons  who  had  previously  been  strangers  to  her,  she  had  asked  ques- 
tions respecting  them,  which  elicited  replies  that  were  in  many  instances 
such  as  she  declared  to  be  quite  unexpected  by  herself — especially  tend-" 
ing  to  inculpate  some  of  her  coadjutors  as  influenced  by  unworthy  mo- 
tives. After  a  little  questioning,  however,  she  admitted  to  us  that  she 
had  previously  entertained  lurking  suspicions  on  this  point,  which  she 
had  scarcely  even  acknowledged  to  herself,  far  less  made  known  to 
others  ;  and  was  much  relieved  when  we  pointed  out  that  the  planchette 
merely  revealed  what  was  going  on  in  the  under-stratum  of  her  own 
mind.  Her  conversion  to  our  view  was  complete,  when,  on  her  trying  the 
working  of  the  planchette  with  her  eyes  shut,  its  pointers  went  astray 
altogether.''' 

The  fact  that  ordinary  mediums  cannot  work  planchette  in  the 
dark,  shows  that  the  force  producing  the  writing  is  guided  by  the 
vision  of  the  operator,  and  unconsciously  controlled  by  his  will. 

"'But"  (say  the  various  operators)  "we  care  not  what  was  de- 
duced from  Faraday's  test,  for  we  know  that  we  do  not  move  the 
table  or  the  planchette.  Not  only  are  we  not  conscious  of  putting 
forth  any  effort,  but  we  purposely  and  carefully  refrain  from  doing 
so.  And  now,  if  we  honestly  keep  from  exerting  any  muscular 
force,  it  is  plain  that  whatever  movements  may  occur  must  be  pro- 
duced not  by  our  hands,  but  by  some  other  force."  This  argument 
is  of  course  unanswerable,  if  we  hold  that  consciousness  is  cog- 
nisant of  every  mental  and  muscular  change ;  but  it  amounts  to 
nothing,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  mental  processes  and  mus- 
cular movements  are  performed  by  every  one  unconsciously..  In 
reading  aloud,  or  talking,  or  writing,  or  playing  on  a  musical 
instrument,  complex  muscular  movements  are  executed  without 
any  conscious  effort  on  our  parts ;  and  in  cases  of  emotional  ex- 
citement, or  of  great  mental  concentration,  many  muscular  move- 
ments escape  our  consciousness,  which  at  other  times  would  attract 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  2 — 13. 
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notice.  One  of  the  points  established  by  Faraday's  test  is,  that 
in  table-turning  muscuhir  force  is  put  forth,  although  the  human 
consciousness  does  not  attest  it. 

The  nature  of  such  unconscious  muscular  movements  is  clearly 
determined  by  the  dominant  idea  in  the  mind.  Says  Dr.  Car- 
penter (p.  282)  : 

"Much  attention  has  recently  been  given  to  a  sot  of  involuntary  move- 
ments, which,  howoverdiversethecircumstancos  under  which  they  occur, 
all  have  their  source  in  one  and  the  same  mental  condition — that  of  ea;- 
pectant  attention — the  Avhole  mind  bein;;  'possessed'  with  the  idea  that 
a  certain  action  will  take  place,  and  being  ca^jarly  directed  (;!;enei-ally 
with  more  or  less  emotional  excitement)  towards  the  indications  of  its 
occurrence.  This  is  a  very  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  and  one  on 
which  adequate  scrutiny  has  scarcely  yet  been  bestowed  :  the  phenomena 
which  arc  referable  to  the  principle  of  action  here  enunciated,  havinj; 
been  very  commonly  explained  by  the  agency  of  some  other  hypothetical 
force.  Thus,  if  a  button  or  ring  be  suspended  from  the  end  of  the  finger 
or  thumb,  in  such  a  position  that  when  slightly  oscillating,  it  shall  strike 
against  a  glass  tumbler,  it  has  been  affirmed  by  many  who  have  made* 
the  experiment,  that  the  button  continues  to  swing  with  great  regularity, 
striking  the  glass  at  toleral)ly  regular  intervals,  until  it  has  sounded  the 
hour  of  the  day,  after  which  it  ceases  to  swing  far  enough  to  make  an- 
other stroke.  This  comes  to  pass,  in  nniny  instances,  without  any  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  perforiner,  who  may  be  really  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  keep  his  hand  perfectly  stationary.  Now  it  is  impossible, 
by  any  voluntary  effort,  to  keep  the  hand  absolutely  still  for  any  length 
of  time,  in  the  position  required.  An  involuntary  tremulousnes-j  is  al- 
ways observable  in  the  suspended  body ;  and  if  the  attention  be  fixed  upon 
the  part  Avith  the  expectation  that  the  vil)ra.tions  will  take  a  determinate 
direction,  they  are  very  likely  to  do  so.  Their  persistence  in  this  direc- 
tion, however,  only  takes  place  so  long  as  theij  are^  guided  In/  the  visual 
sensations :  a  fact  which  at  once  points  to  the  real  sprii^g  of  their  per- 
formance,"  , 

These  oscillations  were  regarded  as  manifestations  of  odylic 
force;  and  for  some  time  many  scientific  men  were  employed  in 
swinging  buttons  from  their  fingers'  ends,  and  making  observa- 
tions upon  the  results.  Dr.  Herbert  Mayo,  after  many  experi- 
ments, found  that  the  oscillations  differed  for  different  substances, 
and  even  for  dift'erent  persons  ;  and  gradually  he  establislied  a 
series  of  definite  laws,  to  which  he  found  the  phenomena  always 
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subject.  And  about  the  same  time  (1850),  a  Mr.  Rutter  of 
Brigbton  invented  a  metallic  frame,  with  a  ball  suspended  from 
it,  which  wafrso  sensitive  that  it  not  only  gave  different  move- 
ments for  different  persons^  but  the  vibrations  were  altered  by 
substances  held  in  the  hand  of  the  operator  and  not  touching  the 
frame,  merely  one  finger  of  the  operator  being  laid  upon  the  metal 
frame.  That  the  phenomena  \vere  due  to  expectant  attention, 
was  discovered  by  a  homoeopathic  physician,  who  undertook  to 
test  his  medicines  in  tliis  manner.  For  a  time  he  was  delighted, 
finding  that  everything  was  as  he  had  expected  ;  and  he  recorded 
longitudinal  movements  for  one  drug,  elliptical  for  another,  etc.  ; 
but  when  he  tried  the  experiments,  without  himself  knowing 
what  drug  was  being  tested,  there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  re- 
sults. He  now  discovered  that  the  vibrations  were  always  such 
as  he  expected  them  to  be,  and  were  connected  not  with  the 
drug  which  was  being  tested,  but  with  his  mental  impression.  It 
was  also  seen  that  when  a  new  subject  placed  his  hand  upon  the 
*  frame  who  had  no  expectant  idea,  the  vibrations  were  not  uniform. 

Dr.  Carpenter  shows  very  clearly  that  in  these  cases  the  real 
cause  of  the  vibrations  was  the  unconscious  rhythmical  motion  of 
the  hand;  and  that  the  expectation  of  the  result  was  sufficient  to 
determine — without  any  voluntary  effort,  and  even  in  opposition 
to  the  will — the  muscular  movements  by  which  they  were  pro- 
duced. 

This  same  physiological  principle  furnishes  an  explanation  of 
table-turning,  of  planchette,  and  of  the  divining  rod.  In  all 
these  cases,  expectant  attention  (with  more  or  less  emotional  ex- 
citement) is  sufficient  to  account  foi*  the  unconscious  muscular 
movement. 

But  some  of  the  mental  phenomena  are  as  mysterious  and 
interesting  as  the  physical.  VV^hilst  in  most  cases  the  answers 
given  by  mediums  express  ideas  that  are  consciously  present  to 
their  minds,  sometimes  true  answers  are  given  to  questions  when 
the  operator  is  either  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  stated,  or  even 
disbelieves  the  truth  that  he  is  uttering.  The  following  example 
of  this  is  selected  from  Dr.  Carpenter's  work,  merely  to  show 
what  is  meant : 
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"Mr.  Dibbin  stated  that  the  question  being  put,  in  the  house  of  a  tailor, 
'How  many  men  are  at  work  in  the  shop  below  ?'  the  table  replied  by 
striking  three  and  giving  two  gentle  rises  ;  on  which  the  .employer,  who 
was  one  of  the  party,  said,  'There  i^vafour  men  and  two  boys,  so  three 
is  a  mistake  ;'  but  he  afterwards  remembered  that  one  of  the  young  men 
was  out  of  town."     P.  524. 

All  such  cases  are  explained  bj  unconscious  cerebration^  which 
is  the  physiological  expression  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  "Latent 
Mental  Modification."'  Just  as  Hamilton  maintains  that  ^'there 
are  mental  activities  and  passivities  of  which  we  are  unconscious, 
but  which  manifest  their  existence  by  effects  of  which  we  are 
conscious,"  so  the  physiologist  affirms  that  "the  cerebrum  may 
act  upon  impressions  transmitted  to  it,  and  may  elaborate  intel- 
lectual results,  such  as  we  might  have  attained  by  the  intentional 
direction  of  our  minds  to  the  subject,  without  any  consciousness 
on  our  own  parts."  That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  in  question,  seems  evident  from  the  examples  cited. 
The  following  affords  very  strong  evidence : 

"A  gentleman  who  was  at  the  time  a  believer  in  the  'spiritual'  agency 
of  his  table,  assured  Mr.  Dibbin  that  he  had  raised  the  spirit  of  Edward 
Young  ,  the  poet.  The  'spirit'  having  been  desired  to  prove  his  identity 
by  citing  a  lino  of  his  poetry,  the  table  spelled  out,  'Man  was  not  made 
to  question,  but  adore.'  'Is  that  in  your  Night  Thoughts?'  was  then 
asked.  'No,  in  J-O-B.'  Not  being  familiar  with  Young's  poems,  the 
questioner  did  not  know  what  this  meant;  but  the  next  day  he  bought  a 
copy  of  them,  and  at  the  end  he  found  a  paraphrase  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  the  last  line  of  which  was  the  sentence  given  by  the  table.  After 
a  while,  however,  he  remembered  that  he  had  the  book  in  the  house  all 
the  time,  and  had  read  it  before.  His  own  opinion  was,  that  the  table 
merely  brought  out  a  latent  impression."     P.  525. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  part  of  our  subject,  is  the  wonder- 
ful exaltation  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  in  certain  abnormal 
states.  Hamilton  has  shown,  (Metaphysics,  Sect.  XVII I.,)  that 
there  is  often  a  great  quickening  of  the  memory  in  cases  of  fever, 
of  catalepsy,  and  of  somnambulism ;  and  that  in  madness,  and 
other  abnormal  states,  the  mind  betrays  capacities,  and  whole 
systems  of  knowledge,  of  which  before  it  was  unconscious.  By 
this  doctrine  we  may  explain  those  rare  cases,  (if  there  be  any 
such,)  in  which  true  answers  are  given,  though  none  of  the  parties 
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present  have  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  involved.  For,  as  im- 
pressions of  which  we  were  once  conscious,  but  have  entirely  for- 
gotten, may  recur  to  us  and  control  our  thoughts  and  actions  in 
delirium  and  dreaming,  and  even  in  deep  reverie,  in  like  manner 
past  impressions  that  have  faded  out  of  consciousness,  may,  when 
the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  expectant  attention,  or  of  emotional 
excitement,  reveal  themselves  through  our  unconscious  muscular 
movements. 

By  this  principle  of  Ideo-motor  action,  revealing  itself  in 
*' movements  of  expression,"  Dr.  Carpenter  explains  most  cases 
of  apparent  mind-reading: 

"There  are  many  persons  who  cannot,  by  the  stronpiest  exercise  of 
volitional  control,  refrain  from  showing  what  is  the  letter  or  finjure 
they  expect,  when  the  pointer  comes  to  it.  Still  more  is  this  likely  to 
he  the  case,  when  the  questioner  is  not  on  his  guard  against  this  source 
of  fallacy  ;  so  that,  unless  a  screen  he  interposed  between  the  'medium  ' 
and  the  person  to  whom  the  answer  is  known,  there  is  no  proof  what- 
ever of  its  being  derived  from  any  other  source  than  his  mind."  (P.  307.) 

"It  was  uniformly  found  that  those  whose  questions  had  been  most 
accurately  answered,  were  persons  of  excitable  temperament  and  demon- 
strative habits.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  those  to  whom  the  spirits 
would  give;  no  information,  were  persons  of  comparatively  imperturbable 
nature,  possessing  considerable  command  over  their  muscles,  and  habitu- 
ally yielding  very  little  to  those  influences  which  so  strongly  manifest 
themselves  in  individuals  of  the  opposite  temperament." 

As  illustrating  this,  the  following  interview  with  Foster  is 
mentioned: 

"We  were  not  introduced  to  him  by  name,  and  we  do  not  think  that 
he  could  have  had  any  opportunity  of  knowing  our  person.  Neverthe- 
less, he  not  only  answered,  in  a  variety  of  modes,  the  questions  we 
put  to  him  respecting  the  time  and  cause  of  the  death  of  several  of  our 
departed  friends  and  relatives,  whose  names  we  had  written  down  on 
slips  of  paper,  which  had  been  folded  up  and  crumpled  into  pellets 
before  being  placed  in  his  hands,  but  he  brought  out  names  and  dates 
correctly,  in  large  red  letters,  on  his  bare  arm,  the  redness  being  pro- 
duced by  the  turgescence  of  the  minute  vessels  of  the  skin,  and  passing 
away  after  a  few  minutes  like  a  blush.  We  must  own  to  have  been 
strongly  impressed  at  the  time  by  this  performance  :  but  on  subsequently 
thinking  it  over,  we  thought  we  could  see  that  Mr.  Foster's  divining 
power  was  partly  derived  from  his  having  acquired  the  faculty  of  in- 
terpreting the  movements  of  the  top  of    a  pen    or    pencil,  though    the 
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point  and  what  was  written  by  it  ^vas  hid  from  bis  sight;  and  partly 
from  a  very  keen  observation  of  the  indications  unconsciously  given 
by  ourselves  of  the  answer  avc  expected.  ,  .  .  AVc  purposely  fol- 
lowed his  lead,  as  an  <jur  first  interview,  and  everything  went  on  as 
successfully  as  on  that  occasion  ;  nntil,  whilst  the  name  of  a  relative 
we  had  recently  lost  was  being  spelled  out  on  our  alphabet-card,  the 
raps  suddenly  ceased  on  the  interposition  of  a  large  music-box,  which 
was  set  up  at  a  preconcerted  signal  so  as  to  hide  the  top  as  well  as 
the  bottom  of  our  pointer  from  Mr.  Foster's  eyes.  Nothing  could  more 
conclusively  prove  that  Mr.  Foster's  knowledge  was  derived  from  ob- 
servation of  the  movQments  of  the  pointer,  although  he  could  only  see 
the  portion  of  it  not  hidden  by  the  card,  which  was  so  hold  as  to  con- 
ceal the  lower  part  of  it ;  and  nothing  could  be  a  better  illustration 
of  the  principle  of  'unconscious  ideo-motor  action'  than  the  fact  that 
whilst  we  were  most  carefully  abstaining  from  any  pause  or  look  from 
which  he  might  derive  guidance,  we  had  enabled  him  to  divine  the 
ansAver  wo  expected.  The  trick  by  which  the  red  letters  were  produced 
was  discovered  by  the  inquiries  of  our  medical  friends."     (P.  310.) 

It  now  rcinaiijs  for  us  to  notice,  us  briefly  as  the  subject  will 
admit  of,  the  spiritualistic  phenomena  connected  with  mesmerism. 
Much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  these  by  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Braid  on  the  state  of  artificial  somnambulism  called  hypnotism, 
which  is  produced  by  the  maintenance  of  a  fixed  gaze,  for  several 
minutes,  upon  a  bright  object,  held  above  the  eyes,  so  near  as  to 
produce  a  sense  of  pain.  This  condition  is  so  nearly  identical 
with  that  of  the  mesmerised  person  as  to  afford  valuable  assistance 
in  the  explanation  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Braid's  experiments  proved 
that  the  hypnotised  subject  lost  entirely  the  powei-  of  self-direction 
over  his  feelings  and  tlioughts,  and  became  subject  to  the  will  of 
a!iother.  And  moreover,  he  found  the  clue  to  this  strange  con- 
dition in  the  principle  o^  suggestion,  and  folloAved  it  up  with  great 
zeal  and  intelligence.  He  found  that  the  mind  of  the  subject 
was  entirely  dormant  until  aroused  to  activity  by  some  suggestion 
to  which  it  responded  as  autoriiatically  as  a  ship  obeys  the  move- 
ments of  its  rudder.  By  this  means  the  whole  course  of  the 
subject's  thought,  feeling,  and  action,  were  completely  under 
external  direction. 

"  lie  is,  indeed,  for  the  time,  a  mere  thinking  automaton.  His  mind  is 
entirely  given  up  to  the  domination  of  any  idea  that  may  transiently 
possess  it;  and  of  that  idea  his  conver-sation  and  action  arc  the  exponents. 
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He  has  no  poAVcr  of  jud^in^  of  the  consistency  of  his  idea  with  actual 
facts,  l)ccausc  he  cannot  detenninately  brin<i  it  into  comparison  with 
them.  He  cannot,  of  himself,  turn  the  current  of  his  thouf^hts-,  and  thus 
he  inay  be  played  on,  like  a  musical  instrument,  by  those  around  him^ 
thinkinu;,  feeling,  speaking,  actino;,  just  as  thct/  voill  that  he  should  think, 
'feel,  speak,  or  act.  But  this  is  not,  as  has  been  represented,  because  his 
will  has  l)ecn  brought  into  direct  subjection  to  theirs,  but  because,  his 
will  being  in  abeyance,  all  his  mental  operations  arc  directed  by  such 
suggestions  as  they  may  choose  to  impress  on  his  consciousness."  (Car- 
penter, p.  .0.53.) 

Thus  the  inesmeriser  is  able  to  control  the  sensations  of  the 
*' subject"  by  means  of  the  ideas  he  may  suggest.  It  has  for  a 
long  time  been  known  that  sense-perceptions  may  be  excited  in 
the  mind  Isy  ideas  with  as  much  vividness  as  by  the  corresponding 
organs  of  sense.  Witness  the  sensations  of  pain  or  pleasure 
produced  in  dreams,  or  the  disagreeable  creeping-sensation  that 
comes  upon  one  in  the  night  at  the  mere  idea  of  tliose  bed-infesting 
bugs.  Now,  when  the  "subject"  has  the  idea  of  bodily  pain 
suggested  to  him,  he  is  at  once  possessed  with  it,  and  in  his  mind 
suffers  as  acutely  as  though  his  impressions  were  derived  through 
the  regular  organs  of  sense.  So,  when  he  is  made  to  drink  a 
glass  of  water  under  the  impression  that  it  is  hot  coifee  or  wine, 
he  experiences  the  sensations  that  would  be  produced  by  these 
substances.  The  impressions  from  his  senses  do  not  correct  the 
erroneous  suggestion  given  him,  because  they  are  in  abeyance 
from  the  coucentration  upon  one  idea;  and  in  controlling  his 
belief,  the  mesmeriser  controls  also  his  sensations. 

In  like  manner,  ideas  can  be  suggested  by  sensations.  And 
on  this  subject,  we  take  from  Dr.  Carpenter  (p.  602)  the  following 
extract: 

"  This  is  the  case  especially  in  regard  to  emotional  states,  which  are 
aroused  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  which  can  be  governed  by  a  word, 
or  ov(!n  by  a  tone,  or  (as  Mr.  Braid  discovered)  by  the  subject's  own 
muscular  sense,  which  suggests  to  his  mind  ideas  or  feelings  corresponding 
to  the  attitude  or  gesture  into  which  he  may  be  brought  by  the  operator. 
Thus,  if  the  hand  be  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  the  somnambulist 
will  frequently,  of  his  accord,  draw  his  body  up  to  its  fullest  height,  and 
throw  his  head  slightly  back  ;  his  countenance  then  assumes  an  expression 
of  the  most  lofty  pride,  and  his  whole  mind  is  obviously  possessed  by 
that  feeling.      Where  the  first  action  does  not  of   itself  call  forth  the 
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rest,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  operator  to  straiji^hten  the  leo;s  and  spine,  and 
to  throw  the  head  vsoinewhat  back,  to  arouse  that  feeling  and  the  corres- 
pondent expression  to  its  fullest  intensity.  Let  the  head  be  bent  forward', 
and  the  body  and  limbs  gently  flexed,  and  the  most  profound  humility 
then  instantaneously  takes  its  place.  These  phenomena  are  most  graphi- 
cally described  by  Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson  in  the  following  extract : 

'"  '  Another  curious  study,  is  the  influence  of  the  patient's  postures  on 
his  mind  in  this  state ;  double  his  fist  and  pull  up  his  arms,  if  you  dare, 
for  you  will  have  the  strength  of  your  ribs  rudely  tested.  Put  him  on 
his  knees,  and  clasp  his  hands,  and  the  saints  and  devotees  of  the  artists 
will  pale  before  the  trueness  of  his  devout  actings.  Raise  his  head  while 
in  prayer,  and  his  lips  pour  forth  exulting  glorifications;  then  in  a 
moment  depress  the  head,  and  he  is  in  dust  and  ashes,  an  unworthy 
sinner  with  the  pit  of  hell  yawning  at  his  feet.  Or  compress  the  fore- 
head, so  as  to  wrinkle  it  vertically,  and  thorny-toothed  clouds  contract 
in  from  the  very  horizon.  .  .  .  Raise  the  head  next,  and  ask  (if  it 
be  a  young  lady)  whether  she  or  some  other  is  the  prettier,  and  observe 
the  inexpressible  hauteur  and  the  puff  sneers  let  off  the  lips,  which 
indicate  a  conclusion  too  certain  to  need  utterance.  Depress  the  head, 
and  repeat  the  question,  and  mark  the  self-abasement  with  which  she 
now  says,  ''she  is,'  as  hardly  worthy  to  make  the  comparison.  In  this 
state,  whatever  posture  of  any  passion  is  induced,  the  passion  comes  into 
it  at  once,  and  dramatises  the  body  accordingly.'  " 

The  various  methods  of  the  mesmerist  are  employed  to  produce 
the  monotony  of  impression,  and  the  fixation  of  attention  necessary 
to  the  state  of  abstraction.  That  there  is  no  magnetic  or  odylic 
force  exercised,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  mesmeric  state 
cannot  be  produced  when  the  "subject"  is  unconscious  that  the 
attempt  to  mesmerise  is  making. 

"  It  has  been  repeatedly  found  that  mesmerisers,  who  had  no  hesitation 
in  asserting  that  they  could  send  certain  individuals  to  sleep,  or  affect 
th(Mn  in  other  ways  by  an  effort  of 'silent  will,'  have  altogether  failed  to 
do  so  when  the  subjects  tcei^e  carefully  kept  from  any  suspicion  that  such 
will  was  exercised ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  sensitive  subjects  have 
repeatedly  gone  to  sleep  under  the  impression  that  they  were  mesmerised 
from  a  distance^  when  the  supposed  mesmerisor  was  not  even  thinking 
of  them."     (P.  619.) 

Very  interesting  experiments  are  given  showing  how  this  fact 
was  established. 

It  is  constantly  alleged,  that  the  communications  of  trance- 
mediums  reveal  culture  and  knowledge,  that  the  mediums  do  not 
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possess  in  their  normal  states.  Now,  judging  merely  from  the 
low  grade  of  spiritualistic  literature,  we  might  think  this  too 
severe  a  reflection  upon  the  mediums;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  in  some  cases,  it  is  to  a  limited  extent  true.  And 
this  is  just  what  we  should  expect,  from  the  facts  already  estab- 
lished with  regard  to  the  exaltation  of  the  mental  powers  in 
abnormal  states. 

The  exaltation  of  the  subject's  muscular  strength  is  often 
adduced  as  a  proof  of  odylic  force.  Persons  under  mesmeric 
influence  can  lift  with  ease  weights  much  heavier  than  they  can 
ordinarily  raise;  and  an  unusual  degree  of  power  may  be  thrown 
into  any  set  of  muscles.  This  at  once  suggests  the  wonderful 
activity  of  sieep-walkers — who  can  clamber  upon  high  roofs,  or 
traverse  firmly  narrow  planks, — and  the  unnatural  strength  of 
madmen.  Did  space  permit,  very  interesting  facts  could  be 
stated  on  this  subject;  but  we  can  only  indicate  the  solution, 
which  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  there  is,  in  every  organism,  a 
reserve  force^  which  is  not  called  out  by  the  volitional  contraction 
of  the  muscles,  but  is  exhibited  only  in  special  emergencies. 

With  regard  to  clairvoyance,  Dr.  Carpenter  writes  as  follows: 

*'Some  of  the  writer's  own  experiences  have  led  him  to  suspect  that  a 
jiower  of  intuitively  perceiving  v^'hat  is  passing  in  the  mind  of  another, 
which  has  been  designated  as  *  thought-reading,'  may,  like  certain  forms 
of  sense-perception,  be  extraordinarily  exalted  by  that  entire  concentra- 
tion of  the  attention  which  is  characteristic  of  the  states  we  have  been 
considering.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this  divining  power  is 
naturally  possessed  in  a  very  remarkilble  degree  by  certain  individuals, 
and  that  it  may  be  greatly  improved  by  cultivation.  So  far,  however,  as 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  its  exercise,  it  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  unconscious  interpretation  of  indications  (many  of  them  unde- 
finable)  furnished  by  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  by  style  of  con- 
versation, and  by  various  involuntary  movements;  that  interpretation, 
however,  going,  in  many  instances,  far  beyond  what  can  have  been 
learned  by  experience  as  to  the  meaning  of  such  indications." 

The  superstition  of  spiritualism  has  had  its  great  influence, 
because  it  made  tributary  to  itself  these  strange  and  little-known 
laws  of  nature.  It  is  now  evident  that  it  will  soon  be  banished, 
by  the  researches  of  scientific  men,  to  its  proper  place — with 
witchcraft  and  sorcery.  And  as  every  opportunity  is  taken  to 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  2 — 14. 
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notice  the  supposed  conflict  between  religion  and  science,  let  us 
take  this  opportunity  gratefully  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness 
to  science  for  its  exposure  of  wickedness  and  error. 

The  thought  with  which  we  close,  is  at  once  the  saddest  and 
the  most  obvious.  Be  the  explanation  of  spiritualism  what  it 
may, — let  all  the  claims  of  its  adepts  be  granted, — it  is  none  the 
less  necromancy.  If  its  artists  are  impostors  or  self-deceivers, 
the  deception  they  attempt  is  impious.  The  animus  of  the  im- 
pious act  is  as  fully  there  as  though  the  power  were  present.  If 
their  claims  are  real,  then  the  actual  crime  and  guilt  are  there. 
That  crime  is  as  sternly  and  as  distinctly  prohibited  by  the 
Scriptures  as  idolatry  or  murder.  It  is  ranked,  indeed,  along 
with  the  former  in  its  dishonoy  to  God,  and  its  degradation  to 
man.  The  readiness  with  which  the  people  of  a  Christian 
country  countenance  this  wickedness,  often  in  professed  sport  or 
scepticism,  gives  a  deplorable  view  of  the  practical  irreverence 
felt  for  God's  law.  Let  spiritualism  be  known  by  its  fruits.  It 
is  usually  a  system  of  infidelity,  of  Bible-despising,  of  imposture, 
of  uncleanness,  of  all  iniquity. 


ARTICLE  V. 


THE  EVANGELIST  AND  THE  PRESBYTERY. 


In  the  year  1874,  there  was  present  at  our  Assembly  at  Co- 
lumbus, Mississippi,  a  beloved  missionary  from  China,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stuart.  His  brethren  of  the  Assembly  admitted  him  by 
courtesy  to  a  seat  in  their  body,  first  having  undertaken  to 
organise  a  Presbytery  in  China  out  of  five  missionaries  there  and 
one  Chinese  elder,  giving  to  it  the  name  of  '"'"the  Presbytery  of 
Ilangchow.''  Next  year  these  missionaries  overtured  the  Assem- 
bly— met  in  St  Louis — to  dissolve  this  Presbytery  and  restore 
them  to  their  former  relations.  This  overture  from  China  raised 
the  question  of  the  constitutional  power  of  the  General  Assembly 
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to  establish  or  dissolve  Presbyteries  on  foreign  soil ;  and  also  the 
important  practical  inquiry,  whether  our  missionaries  abroad 
should  become  associated  with  natives  in  the  composition  of 
Presbyteries,  or  whether  holding  their  membership  in  the  home 
Presbyteries  they  should,  as  evangelists,  sustain  a  catholic 
relation  to  the  foreign  field.  The  Assembly  at  St.  Louis  referred 
this  question  to  a  committee,  which  reported  its  answer  to  the 
Assembly  at  Savannah. 

This  report  was  read  to  the  Assembly  and  docketed  for  con- 
sideration ;  printed  copies  of  it  being  meanwhile  placed  in  the 
hands  of  all  the  commissioners.  Subsequently  a  paper  was 
adopted,  approving  the  report,  and  declaring  that  the  Assembly 
has  no  authority  to  organise  Presbyteries  on  foreign  soil.  The 
next  day,  on  a  motion  that  the  Treasurer  should  pay  for  the 
printing  of  the  report,  objection  was  raised  to  the  doctrine  it 
contains,  that  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  evangelist  may  not 
be  wiehled  by  any  man  within  the  settled  church-state.  Some 
discussion  ensuing,  on  motion  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  vote  approving  the  report  was  reconsidered,  with  a  view  to 
its  being  referred  to  the  next  Assembly,  when  there  might  be 
time  for  fuller  discussion.  But  after  debate,  the  Assembly  again 
adopted  the  declaration  that  it  has  no  power  to  organise  a  Pres- 
bytery, leaving  out  this  time  the  qualifying  phrase,  *'on  foreign 
grounds,"  and  then  referred  the  report  to  the  consideration  of  the 
next  Assembly. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Assembly  give  us  the  resolution  adopted 
as  in  this  form  : 

**  In  reference  to  the  constitutional  question,  the  Assembly  adopts  the 
foUowino;  resolution:  Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  has  no  con-, 
stitutional  power  to  establish  or  dissolve  Presbyteries  ;  and  accordingly, 
that  the  brethren  of  whom  the  Assembly  of  1874  proposed  to  constitute 
the  Presbytery  of  llangchow  are  now,  and  have  been,  dejure  members  of 
the  same  Presbyteries  to  which  they  belonged  at  the  time  of  such  action." 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  the  Minutes  any  record  of 
the  vote  referring  this  report,  or  any  portion  of  its  contents,  to 
the  next  Assembly,  although  our  recollection  is  perfect  of  itia 
having  been  in  general  so  referred.    The  Minutes  being,  however. 
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the  official  record,  what  they  may  chance  to  omit  will,  of  course, 
we  suppose,  not  come  up  for  consideration  at  New  Orleans. 

The  subject  being,  however,  of  great  interest,  we  have  thought 
it  might  be  well  to  present  our  readers  with  a  brief  statemen-t  of 
the  positions  assumed  in  this  report,  and  some  observations 
respecting  its  doctrine  of  the  evangelist  in  particular. 

I.  The  first  question  discussed  is,  whether  the  Assembly  has 
constitutional  power  to  establish  or  dissolve  Presbyteries  on 
foreign  soil.  The  committee  say  that  they  did  not  find  this 
question  to  be  altogether  devoid  of  difficulty.  But  after  full 
conference,  and  giving  to  the  subject  their  best  consideration, 
they  hold  that  it  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  and  for  the 
following  amongst  other  reasons: 

1.  Our  Assembly  is  that  of  "  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  thfe 
United  States,"  and  can  only  "represent  in  one  body  all  the 
particular  churches  of  this  denomination."  In  the  nature  of 
representative  government,  it  cannot  superintend  any  other.  Its 
business  is  defined  generally  as  "the  promotion  of  charity,  truth, 
and  holiness  through  all  the  churches  under  its  care."  It  cannot 
have  under  its  care  any  churches  in  foreign  countries,  except  in 
so  far  as  those  churches,  through  Presbyteries  legitimately  estab- 
lished over  them,  are  entitled  to  send  commissioners  chosen  by 
themselves,  to  represent  them  in  its  deliberations.  And  then,  of 
course,  these  commissioners  would  have  the  very  same  right  to 
take  care  of  our  American  churches,  as  the  commissioners  be- 
longing to  this  country  would  have  to  take  care  of  the  churches 
abroad.  No  inherent  or  extra-constitutional  rights  which  may 
possibly  be  ascribed  to  it,  will  warrant  our  Assembly's  under- 
taking to  control  or  take  care  of  the  churches  of  any  Presbyteries 
which  are  not  its  own  constituents. 

2.  A  Presbytery,  likewise,  is  a  representative  body,  and  can- 
not be  set  up  by  any  outside  power  where  there  are  no  churche'S. 
Where  churches  exist  in  a  foreign  land,  these  must  associate 
themselves  together  in  a  classical  Presbytery  through  the  joint 
action  of  their  respective  sessions,  and  out  of  these  Presbyteries 
may  then  grow  the  higher  courts. 

3.  Our  Constitution  makes  it  the  Synod's  business  to  erect. 
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unite,  and  divide  Presbyteries.  If  the  Assembly  cannot  make  £l 
Presbytery  at  home,  where,  undeniably,  it  has  a  sphere  of  consti- 
tutional right,  a  fortiori  it  cannot  erect  one  abroad  where  it 
represents  no  churches,  and  can  claim  no  representative  powers. 
It  cannot  ordain  a  foreign  missionary;  how,  then,  can  it  establish 
a  foreign  Presbytery?  ;, 

Now  this  is  a  strict  and  narrow  view  of  the  Assembly's  powers 
and  of  the  nature  of  our  courts  generally;    but  every  fact  of  our 
Church's  history  and  every  lesson  of  its  past  experience  commits  • 
it  to  strict  construction. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  our  present  Book  does  not  contemplate 
foreign  missions  at  all,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  press  strict  construc- 
tion here;  that  some  latitude  of  interpretation  must  be  allowed, 
and  that  new  applications  of  old  principles  must  be  made  in 
meeting  the  new  circumstances  that  rise  around  us  from  time  to 
time.  True ;  and  hence  the  necessity  for  revising  our  formularies 
of  government  and  discipline  at  times;  but  never  are  we  to  make 
any  such  new  applications  of  our  principles  as  will  contradict 
that  fundamental  doctrine  touching  the  representative  character 
of  all  our  courts. 

From   these  arguments   the  conclusion   is  drawn,  that  if  the 

Assembly  had  no  constitutional  power  to  establish  a  "Presbytery 

of  Ilangchow,"  there  exists  no  such  Presbytery  for  it  to  dissolve. 

But  there  is  a  fourth  objection  of  a  different  sort  to  our  Assem^ 

bly's  setting  up  a  Presbytery  of  its  own  in  a  foreign  country, 

viz.,  that  we  ought  not  to  seek  to   propagate  our  own  distinctive 

Presbyterian  body  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  rather  to 

disseminate  simply  the  principles  and  doctrines  which  we  hold. 

Instead  of  new  branches  of  every  different  Presbyterian  church 

planted  in  China  for  example,  thus  establishing  there  so  many 

various  denominations,  all    Presbyterian,  would   it  not  be  better 

for  all   the  Chinese    Presbyterians    to   form    one   Presbyterian 

Church? 

It  will  be  alleged  that  all  this  gives  the  General  Assembly  no 
part  in  spreading  abroad  the  divine  system  of  Church  govern- 
ment. But  that  system  provides  for  its  own  spread  in  foreign 
lands,  in  a  way  more  self-consistent  and  more  efficient  than  the 
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way  of  direct  intervention  by  the  Assembly.  It  sends  forth 
evangelists  or  missionaries  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers. 
They  are  sent  to  found  new  churches,  and  ordain  over  them 
pastors  and  teachers.  All  these  churches  are  free-born,  and 
have  the  inherent  right  of  self-government  through  rulers  whom 
the  Lord  authorises  them  to  elect.  It  is  neither  lawful  nor 
needful  for  any  Assembly  of  the  churches  in  another  land  to 
establish  a  Presbytery  amongst  them.  As  soon  as  the  evangelist 
ordains  elders  in  every  church  of  any  foreign  land,  these,  of 
inherent  right  and  necessary  duty,  must  affiliate  together  in 
parochial  and  classical  Presbyteries,  and  the  higher  courts  will 
grow  out  of  these  by  a  natural  development. 

Here  emerges  the  question.  What  are  the  powers  of  the  true 
evangelist,  and  what  his  relations  to  the  courts  of  the  Church  ? 

The  committee  answer  that  this  is  a  new  question,  and  difficult 
because  new.  Foreign  missions — modern  Protestant  missions, 
the  glory  of  this  age — were  not  yet  born  when  our  present  Form 
of  Government  was  drawn  up.  It  contains,  therefore,  no  adequate 
statement  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  evangelist,  and  in  fact 
makes  very  slight  allusion  to  such  an  officer.  So,  in  older  Pres- 
byterian formularies,  there  is  little  or  nothing  on  the  subject  of 
missions.  Our  fathers  during  the  Reformation,  and  long  after, 
were  absorbed  with  defensive  operations,  and  could  do  little  in 
evangelistic  work.  We  must  therefore  betake  ourselves  to  the 
Scriptures  directly,  must  consider  whait  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Church-government,  therein  revealed,  involve,  and  what 
the  examples  of  apostolic  missionary  work  authorise;  and  so,  in 
the  new  circumstances  of  her  modern  aggressive  warfare,  the 
Church  of  to-day  is  to  work  out  for  herself,  from  the  Word  of 
God  alone,  an  answer  to  the  question,  Who  and  what,  ecclesiasti- 
cally speaking,  is  the  evangelist  or  missionary? 

To  this  question  the  committee's  answer  is,  that  according  to 
the  best  judgment  they  have  been  able  to  form,  the  evangelist  is 
a  minister  of  the  Word,  commissioned  by  the  Presbytery  to  go 
into  foreign  or  frontier  parts  with  powers  which  he  could  not  be 
allowed  to  wield  within  the  settled  church -state.  He  is  invested 
not  merely  with  the  "several  power"  of  the  Word  and   Sacra- 
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ments  which  belongs  to  every  teaching  elder,  but  he  also  carries 
in  his  single  hand  what  belongs  to  no  minister  at  home,  but  only 
to  the  courts  of  the  Church.  He  has  what  George  Gillespie 
calls  "the  power  of  jurisdiction,"  being  comnaissioned  by  his 
Presbytery  to  organise  churches,  to  ordain  church  officers,  to 
admit,  suspend,  and  excommunicate,  and  to  receive  again,  church 
members.  He  is  not  an  apostle — the  primitive  evangelists  were 
not  apostles.  The  modern  missionary  gives  none  of  the  signs  of 
an  apostle.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  a  prelatical  bishop,  for 
he  is  "in  the  regions  beyond,"  where  there  are  no  churches  or 
Presbyteries  to  dominate  over  with  his  illegitimate  one-man 
power;  where  there  is,  perhaps,  not  a  single  brother  tp  aid  him, 
80  that  he  must  act  alone,  or  what  is  needful  to  be  done,  by  and 
for  the  Church,  remain  undone.  The  revealed  Church  govern- 
ment possesses  all  needful  elasticity.  Church  courts  are  of  the 
settled  Church-state,  but  the  solitary  evangelist  precedes  the 
elderships.  He  founds  and  plants.  He  organises  churches,  each 
with  its  necessary  plurality  of  rulers,  and  then  he  must  go  again 
outside  the  established  Church, — must  move  on  with  his  one-man 
power,  scripturally  conferre<l  on  him,  to  regions  still  further 
beyond. 

But  while  he  thus  goes  abroad  and  beyond,  he  is  still  a  member 
of  the  Presbytery  which  commissions  him,  and  is  still  amenable 
to  it.  He  retains  thus  his  hold  upon  the  Church  at  home,  and  it 
retains  thus  its  hold  on  him.  And  the  Presbytery  can  recall 
him  should  he  become  heretical  or  immoral,  or  be  guilty  of 
irregular  proceedings,  and  after  trial  and  conviction,  it  can  depose 
him  or  inflict  some  lesser  censure. 

In  like  manner  the  General  Assembly  has  a  control  over  the 
evangelist  abroad  through  its  executive  committee  which  appoints 
him.  But,  necessarily,  this  control  is  of  a  more  general  character. 
They  can  re(|uire  him  to  abandon  or  amend  any  scheme  involving 
expenditure  of  their  funds  which  they  may  deem  to  be  unwise. 
They  may  call  on  him  to  leave  one  region  and  go  to  another,  or 
quit  the  foreign  work  and  return  home.  They  cannot  tell  him 
when  and  whom  to  baptize,  where  and  of  whom  to  organise  a 
church,  where  or  whom  to  ordain  for  deacons,  rulers,  or  teachers; 
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neither  can  they  instruct  him  what  or  how  he  is  to  preach,  be- 
cause neither  from  the  Executive  Committee  nor  yet  the  General 
Assembly  did  he  derive  either  the  "several  power"  of  the  preacher 
or  that  "power  of  jurisdiction  "  committed  to  him  as  an  evangelist. 
Yet,  if  guilty  of  serious  irregularity  in  baptizing,  organising,  or 
ordaining;  if  he  fall  into  heresy  or  immorality,  it  would  be  for 
the  Assembly,  through  its  Committee,  to  remonstrate  and  even 
to  withdraw  their  appointment  and  his  support;  and  also  to 
report  him  to  his  Presbytery  for  it  to  deal  with  him  in  the  way 
of  discipline. 

The  committee  then  draws  the  conclusion,  that,  as  the  Assembly 
may  not  intrude  into  the  sphere  of  the  Synod  at  home,  nor 
violate  the  rights  of  the  native  churches  abroad,  so  far  as  to  set 
up  a  Presbytery  by  its  own  act  in  any  foreign  land;  so  it  may 
not,  by  the  same  kind  of  action,  interfere  with  the  proper  functions 
of  the  evangelist,  sole  founder  of  those  native  churches,  thereto 
commissioned  and  authorised  by  his  Presbytery  under  direct 
responsibility  to  it.  And,  accordingly,  the  answer  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  first  question  is,  that  any  such  step  by  the  Assembly 
as  is  under  consideration,  must  be  held  to  be  unconstitutional 
and  unscriptural,  and  therefore  void. 

II.  The  second  question  is.  Whether  missionaries  should  be 
associated  with  native  pastors  in  the  composition  of  Presbyteries. 

Here  again  the  answer  is  negative,  because, — 

(1.)  The  missionary  or  evangelistic  office  cannot  be  conjoined 
in  any  strict  sense  with  the  pastorate.  The  one  founds,  the 
other  builds;  the  one  is  temporary,  the  other  permanent;  the 
one  is  ordinary,  the  other  extraordinary;  the  one  belongs  to  the 
regular  Church-state,  the  other  precedes  and  introduces  it.  If 
the  missionary  becomes  a  pastor,  he  must  settle  down  to  the  work 
of  edif3nng,  and  cease  to  give  himself  to  the  work  of  founding. 
If  he  become  associated  with  native  pastors  in  a  Presbytery,  his 
evangelistic  office  comes,  necessarily,  to  an  end.  He  ceases  to  work 
outside  the  settled  Church-state,  is  no  longer  an  extraordinary 
office-bearer,  and  rules  thenceforward  jointly  with  other  brethren, 
instead  of  exercising  severally,  as  heretofore,  his  proper  evange- 
listic powers. 
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(2.)  The  best  development  of  native  church  resources  calls  for 
the  system  which  puts  native  pastors  forward  as  shepherds  of  the 
flock.  A  Christian  community  emerging  from  heathenism  must 
learn  to  govern  itself ;  and  until  it  learns  this  there  can  be  little 
stability,  either  of  personal  or  ecclesiastical  character.  So  long 
as  the  foreign  missionary,  however,  holds  the  oflBce  of  pastor,  it 
will  naturally  acquiesce  in  his  ruling, — can  never  learn  the  art 
of  self-government,  and  must  continue  always  to  be  a  mere 
nursling. 

But  self-support  must  be  learned  by  the  native  church  as  well 
as  self-government.  And  it  can  support  a  native,  but  not  a 
foreign  ministry,  whose  habits  are  and  must  needs  be  so  much 
more  expensive.  -'^'i^ 

But  self-propagation  is  a  third  thing  the  native  church  must 
needs  learn.  No  heathen  land  can  be  thoroughly  evangelised 
except  through  the  agency  of  its  own  people.  The  men  must  be 
raised  upon  the  soil  who  shall  carry  on  the  work  which  the  foreign 
evangelist  can  only  begin.  What  the  Church  has  to  do  for  the 
nations,  is  not  to  raise  in  this  country  a  supply  for  them  of  the 
bread  of  life,  but  simply  to  carry  to  all  parts  of  the  world  the 
seed  corn^  and  let  the  nations  raise  the  bread  for  themselves. 
The  foreign  missionary  enterprise  is  not  Quixotic,  but  sober,  and, 
with  the  divine  blessing,  perfectly  practicable.  But  no  native 
Christian  Church  will  ever  do  much  to  extend  the  gospel  all  over 
its  native  country,  unless  trained  to  self-government  and  self- 
supporting  efforts  for  the  gospel  in  its  own  bounds. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  the  committee  from  these  considera- 
tions is,  that  the  missionary — the  true  and  proper  evangelist — is 
simply  to  plant  the  gospel,  while  natives  are  to  be  raised  up  for 
the  permanent  and  settled  pastorate.  This  accords  with  the  plan 
and  example  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  and  also  with  the 
principles  of  our  divine  system  of  Church  Government.  And 
this  tends  to  the  most  rapid  as  well  as  the  fullest  development  of 
the  Church  in  heathen  lands;  and  this  prevents  all  necessity  for 
a  hurtful  variety  of  Presbyterian  organisations  amongst  the  con- 
verts gained  by  missionaries  from  various  Presbyterian  bodies 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  2 — 15. 
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Such  is  the  doctrine  set  forth  by  the  Assembly's  Committee. 
It  will  be  observed  that  they  regard  the  office  of  the  evangelist 
in  its  fullest  and  highest  modern  form,  (that  is,  in  the  missionary 
to  the  heathen,)  as  by  no  means  of  unlimited  authority.  The 
Assembly,  through  its  Committee,  controls  this  evangelist  of 
chiefest  note  in  some  of  the  relations  of  his  office;  the  Presby- 
tery controls  him  in  others.  He  C£in  do  some  things  which  no 
minister  at  home  is  authorised  to  attempt  by  himself;  and  yet  he 
is  not  independent  of  the  authority  of  his  brethren,  the  rulers  of 
the  church.  It  would  be  strange  if  he  were.  He  is  not  an 
apostle.  But  even  the  apostles  put  forward  continually,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  "pastors  and  teachers;"  and  as  speedily  as  they 
could,  they  rolled  off  all  ecclesiastical  authority  from  their  own 
shoulders  upon  those  of  the  ordinary  office-bearers. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  evangelist  to  go  before  and  prepare  the 
way  for  "pastors  and  teachers ;"  that  is,  for  ruling  elders  and 
teaching  elders,  who  are  to  have  charge  of  the  settled  church 
state.  He  goes  before  them,  and  he  must  keep  on  going  before 
them  ;  and  as  they  overtake  him  from  time  to  time,  he  must  move 
on  to  regions  beyond. 

In  one  aspect,  his  office  is  permanent ;  for  the  Church  will 
always  need  such  an  aggressive  agency  until  the  whole  world 
shall  be  subjugated  for  Christ.  But  in  another  aspect,  the  evan- 
gelist is  a  temporary  officer,  performing  a  work  which  is  intro- 
ductory to  another  that  follows  after  his. 

We  call  him,  and  rightly,  an  extraordinary  officer ;  one  of 
three  such — the  other  two  being  apostles  and  prophets.  But 
these  other  two  were  both  inspired,  while  inspiration  docs  not 
form  any  necessary  feature  of  the  evangelist's  office.  One  may 
be  a  true  and  proper  evangelist,  as  much  so  as  those  who  lived  at 
the  beginning,  with  no  such  gift  as  inspiration.  To  be  an  evan- 
gelist in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  name,  is  just  to  go  found  the 
Church  where  it  does  not  yet  exist ;  to  go  plant  the  seed  in  some 
new  soil  where  yet  it  does  not  grow ;  to  go  work  for  the  Church 
outside  her  established  limits  ;  to  go  where  there  are  no  "pastors 
and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ ;"  and  there,  in 
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those  frontier  or  foreign  parts,  to  get  things  ready  for  these  other 
and  permanent  workmen  of  the  Church.  The  evangelist,  there- 
fore, is  extra^  that  is,  outside  and  beyond,  the  ordinary  church 
state  ;  but  he  constantly  works  to  the  establishment  of  the  ordi- 
nary church  state,  and  the  consequent  cessation  of  his  own  office 
and  work  at  each  successive  point  where  belabors.  For,  as  soon 
as  he  converts  a  few  persons,  he  organises  them  into  a  church, 
they  choosing  their  own  rulers,  and  he  ordaining  these  over 
them ;  and  then  his  extraordinary  rule  must  give  way  to  the 
ordinary  rule  of  the  courts_  of  the  Church.  These  ordinary 
rulers,  whether  they  teach  as  well  as  rule,  or  rule  only,  become 
his  equals  in  ruling  as  soon  as  he  ordains  them,  and  thencefor- 
ward he  can  neither  rule  over  them  nor  over  the  church  commit- 
ted now  to  their  care. 

There  may  be  found  at  a  given  point  in  some  frontier  or  foreign 
region,  one  evangelist  or  several ;  but  each  of  them  is  an  indi- 
vidual, and  acts  on  his  separate  responsibility.  They  cannot, 
under  our  Constitution,  be  held  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  court.  The 
Assembly  cannot  make  them  a  Presbytery.  The  Synod  cannot 
do  it.  They  cannot  make  themselves  to  be  a  Presbytery.  But 
when  the  evangelist  or  evangelists  shall  have  organised  churches, 
each  one  with  a  plurality  of  elders,  these  churches,  through  their 
respective  elderships,  may,  nay  must,  associate  themselves,  and, 
assembling  by  delegates,  become  a  classis  or  Presbytery.  It  is 
churches,  then,  and  churches  electing  to  be  represented  in  an 
assembly  of  rulers,  which  are  the  essential  thing  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  Presbytery. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  evangelist  as  he  is  found  working  within 
the  bounds  of  an  established  Presbytery  ?  In  answer  to  this 
question,  it  may  be  observed  : 

(1)  That  in  general,  such  a  minister  is  not  strictly  or  properly 
an  evangelist.  He  is  called,  in  a  popular  sense,  by  that  name, 
but  ordinarily  he  has  not  the  powers  constitutive  of  that  office. 
Perhaps  of  all  who  bear  that  honorable  name  amongst  all  our  Pres- 
byteries, there  is  not  one  who  can  be  said  to  be  precisely  or  fully 
what  that  name  imports.  The  Presbyterial  evangelist  is  com- 
monly more  preacher  than  ruler.     He  supplies  vacant  and  feeble 
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churches  and  destitute  settlements  with  the  Word  and  Sacraments, 
but  he  does  not  generally  carry  with  him  in  his  single  hand  the 
''power  of  jurisdiction."  He  is  not  allowed  to  found  churches 
at  his  discretion,  nor  receive,  suspend,  and  excommunicate  mem- 
bers, nor  license  and  ordain  ministers. 

(2)  If  there  is  any  Presbytery  whose  bounds  cover  so  much 
truly  missionary  territory  that  it  really  cannot  itself  superintend 
and  control  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  it  must  be  admitted  to 
be  as  justly  competent  for  it  to  confer  extraordinary  powers  upon 
one  minister  to  go  found  and  plant  all  over  those  waste  and  desert 
parts  as  to  send  a  minister  with  such  powers  into  some  foreign 
and  heathen  land.  For  if  there  be  a  Presbytery  having  territory 
which  it  is  impossible  for  itself  to  reach,  then  of  course  its  rela- 
tions to  such  territory  are  not  and  cannot  be  of  a  strictly  Pres- 
byterial  character.  Such  territory  really  belongs  not  to  it  ;  for, 
to  belong  to  a  Presbytery,  is  to  be  under  its  rule  and  government, 
which  the  case  supposed  does  not  admit  of.  And  then,  moreover, 
Presbyterial  rule,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  must  always 
be  by  cheerful  consent ;  whereas,  in  the  case  under  consideration, 
there  are  no  Presbyterian  churches  or  people  in  the  supposed 
territory  to  give  consent  to  the  Presbytery's  rule.  The  peculiar 
relations  of  any  one  Presbytery  to  such  a  territory,  arise  simply 
from  contiguity.  Such  a  territory  does  not  come  within  its  proper 
limits  which  it  can  rule  over  and  supervise,  but  lies  beyond 
them.  A  church  session  cannot  rule  outside  the  sphere  in  which 
it  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being.  It  consists  of  the  pastor 
or  pastors  and  ruling  elders  of  a  particular  congregation,  and  its 
business  is  to  "maintain  the  spiritual  government  of  the  congre- 
gation," and  to  "concert  measures  for  promoting  the  spiritual 
interests  of  that  congregation,"  which,  of  course,  however,  may 
include  missionary  efforts  in  quarters  contiguous  to  it.  In  like 
manner,  a  Presbytery  consists  of  all  the  ministers  and  one  ruling 
elder  from  each  congregation  within  a  certain  district ;  and  it  has 
to  order  whatever  pertains  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  churches 
under  its  care,  which,  of  course,  includes  efforts  to  fertilise  and 
improve  the  whole  of  its  bounds,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  send 
out  the  truth  beyond  its  bounds.     So,  then,  wherever  there  are 
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wide-spread,  destitute,  inaccessible  regions  in  the  nominal  bounds 
of  a  Presbytery  which  it  is  notable  to  oversee,  in  the  full  and  com- 
plete sense  of  that  term — ^regions  which  cannot,  in  any  strict  and 
proper  sense,  be  said  to  belong  to  that  Presbytery,  and  in  which 
it  cannot  itself  superintend  and  carry  on  the  Church's  work — it 
ought  to  be  acknowledged  that  there  the  true  and  proper  evan- 
gelist, with  all  his  extraordinary  powers,  must  be  employed,  go 
that  the  Church's  work  may  there  be  thoroughly  accomplished. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  our  Book,  which  says,  "It  is  some- 
times important  and  desirable"  to  ordain  "an  evangelist  to  preach 
the  gospel,  administer  sealing  ordinances,  and  organise  churches 
in  frontier  and  destitute  settlements."  Here  is  a  very  brief  but 
still  a  pregnant  description  of  the  real  and  true  evangelist ;  for, 
of  course,  to  organise  churches,  is  to  ordain  rulers  over  them; 
and  whoever  can  ordain  rulers,  can  onlain  teachers  also ;  and  in 
fine,  can  do  everything  which  belongs  to  a  Presbytery,  or  to  a 
solitary  missionary  on  a  foreign  shore. 

But  it  is  important  to  emphasize  the  word  "sometimes."  In 
the  full  sense  of  the  description  here  given,  such  a  course  of  pro- 
cee<lings  is  not  oftentimes  necessary.  There  cannot  be  many,  if 
there  be  any,  Presbyteries  in  the  condition  we  have  been  con- 
sidering ;  and  if  there  be  any  such  Presbytery,  it  will  be,  and  it 
ought  to  be,  very  jealous  of  sending  forth,  through  its  proper 
bounds,  such  a  one-man  power.  And  if  it  is  according  to  our 
Book,  and  according  to  the  genius  of  our  system,  to  employ  the 
evangelist,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  title,  wherever  indispensa- 
ble to  the  doing  of  the  Church's  work,  it  is  also  according  to  the 
Book  and  the  genius  of  our  system  that  a  Presbytery  be  organ- 
ised in  the  legitimate  way  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  the  one- 
man  power  may  pass  on  to  its  proper  place.  It  is  and  it  must  be 
understood  to  be  extra  the  ordinary,  and  to  be  working  always 
to  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  the  ordinary,  and  to 
the  cessation  of  the  extraordinary  at  any  given  point. 

The  report  of  the  Committee,  therefore,  snys  well,  as  we  be- 
lieve, that  "the  evangelist  is  a  minister  of  the  Word,  commis- 
sioned by  the  Presbytery  to  go  into  foreign  or  frontier  parts,  with 
powers  which  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  wield  within  the  settled 
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church  state.''  His  extraordinary  powers  are  conferred  on  him 
by  Presbytery,  and  to  Presbytery  he  is  responsible.  He  has  no 
independent  or  absolute  authority  anywhere,  not  even  in  his  far- 
oif  foreign  field.  Presbytery  can  bring  him  back  from  thence, 
and  take  away  all  his  powers.  And  whenever  he  comes  within 
the  sphere  of  a  Presbytery,  his  extraordinary  powers  must  lie  in 
abeyance.  And  whenever  the  Church's  growth  and  spread 
causes  him  to  be  overtaken  by  the  rule  of  its  ordinary  office- 
bearers, his  extraordinary  authority  must  come  to  an  end,  unless 
he  will  move  still  further  out  into  the  spiritual  wilderness.  For  the 
Scriptures  set  forth  a  government  of  the  Church  by  her  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  to  organise  and  set  up  a  Church  to  be  thus  gov- 
erned, the  evangelist  is  just  a  pioneer,  constantly  going  on 
before. 
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[Vols.  I.  and  III.  Assyrian,  and  Vols.  II.  and  IV.  Egyptian 
Texts.     All  edited  by  Mr.  Birch.] 

27.  Assyrian  Discoveries  on  the  site  of  Nineveh  in  1873-7 Jf. 
By  George  Smith.   London.     1875. 

28.  The  Chaldcean  Account  of  Genesis^  containing  a  Description 
of  Creation,  the  Fall  of  Man,  the  Deluge,  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
the  Times  of  the  Patriarchs,  etc.  By  George  Smith.  Lon- 
don.    1876. 

The  unusual  length  of  the  above  list,  as  a  heading,  requires 
explanation.  Though  not  holding,  with  the  celebrated  clerical 
wit  and  reviewer,  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  that  books  should  be 
reviewed  and  then  read,  if  ever,  we  do  not  profess  that  very  many 
of  those  above  named  have  been  fully  or  carefully  perused.  For 
we  propose  no  detailed  nor  summary  criticism  of  the  works,  and 
neither  commendation  nor  condemnation  of  the  writers.  The 
list  is  not  exhaustive,  but  only  illustrative  of  a  kind  and  amount 
of  literature  which  has  grown  into  notice  within  this  century. 
With  one  exception,  (the  first  named  volume,)  these  works,  some 
wholly,  and  some  in  part  larger  or  smaller,  present  the  enter- 
prises of  investigation  and  discovery  made  during  the  last  seventy- 
five,  and  more  especially,  the  last  forty  years,  in  the  antiquities 
of  the  oldest  nations  of  Western  Asia.  The  results  thus  far 
obtained,  besides  valuable  contributions  to  ancient  history,  con- 
stitute for  the  Biblical  student,  important  contributions  to  the 
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illustration  and  confirmation  of  Biblical  history.  This  list  may 
serve  as  a  compendious  syllabus  of  the  whole  subject,  and  while 
exciting  the  attention  of  the  general  reader,  as  specimens  of  a 
novel  kind  of  literature,  may  furnish  some  guide,  at  least  better 
than  none,  to  those  desiring  to  procure  books  in  aid  of  prosecu- 
ting their  inquiries  in  a  subject  so  new  and  interesting. 

The  first  named  work,  "Cory's  Fragments"  consists  of  a 
collection  of  extracts  from  Eusebius,  Josepbus,  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  Pliny,  Seneca,  and  Cicero,  embodying  fragments  of  several 
ancient  writers.  The  first  named  is  Sanchoniatho,  a  Phoenician, 
and  esteemed  the  most  ancient  of  heathen  writers.  It  is  not 
known  in  what  age  he  wrote,  (though  some  suppose  about  the 
close  of  the  Trojan  war,)  but  his  writings  were  translated  by 
Philo  Byblius,  a  Greek  writer,  A.  T>.  117-130.  Next  in  order 
is  Berosus,  a  Babylonian,  of  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Then  follow  Abydenus  and  Alexander  Polyhistor,  and  others  of 
less  note,  all  before  the  Christian  era.  These  contributions  of 
Cory,  with  others,  some  well  founded,  and  some  apocryphal, 
have  been  long  before  the  world,  in  apologetic  literature.  They 
claim  this  notice,  because  they  may  be  said  to  constitute  an 
introduction  to  those  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  empires  derived  from  the  sources  to 
which  our  attention  is  now  more  specially  directed.  It  will  also 
be  seen  that  the  results  of  discovery  in  the  antiquities  of  these 
long  buried  nations  very  strongly  confirm  the  statements  con- 
tained in  Cory's  collections. 

The  works  following  Cory,  for  convenience  of  reference,  in 
the  order  of  prosecuting  investigations  on  the  whole  subject,  may 
be  classified  as  follows : 

Nos.  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12,  13,  14,  18,  and  21-28,  inclusive, 
present  the  discoveries  made  in  the  ruins  of  Eastern  empires, 
Persian,  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian,  with  specimens  of  inscrip- 
tions, and  representations  of  monuments,  has  reliefs,  and  other 
illustrations  of  the  customs  and  life  of  those  nations,  both  in 
peace  and  war.  A  large  number  of  these  inscriptions,  translated 
literally,  are  presented  in  the  English,  French,  and  German  lan- 
guages. 

VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  2 — 16. 
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No.  2,  '^Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  gives  from  year  to 
year,  records  of  studies,  discoveries,  linguistic  and  other  investi- 
gations, touching  all  Asiatic  people^nd countries,  many  numbers 
containing  articles  specially  relating  to  the  nations  of  Western 
Asia,  and  the  antiquities  of  those  nations. 

No.  15  presents  the  progress  of  French  studies  and  discover- 
ies in  the  same  sphere. 

Nos.  5,  9,  11,  19,  contain  accounts  of  the  deciphering  and 
translation  of  the  inscriptions  ;  the  process  by  which  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  the  characters  was  discovered,  and  in  the  main 
at  last  satisfactorily  settled;  and  then  the  methods  by  which 
the  language,  when  expressed  in  Roman  letters,  (or  Hebrew,  or 
Greek,)  may  be  correctly  rendered  into  English,  French,  or 
German. 

Nos.  16,  17,  present  us  formulated  principles  of  Assyrian 
Grammar,  in  Etymology  and  Syntax,  and  paradigms  of  nouns, 
pronouns,  and  verbs. 

No.  20  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  application  of  the  historical 
notices  obtained  from  the  "Records  of  the  past,"  so  far  as 
brought  to  light,  in  the  illustration  and  confirmation  of  the  his- 
tory presented  in  the  Old  Testament.  Of  course,  in  this  classi- 
fication, nearly  every  work  indicated  as  belonging  to  any  one 
class  contains  other  matter,  and  in  one  or  two  cases,  as  No.  5 
and  9,  a  very  small  part  of  the  volume  or  volumes  belongs  to  the 
subject  under  which  the  works  are  classed.  The  design  of  giving 
this  classification  is,  at  once  to  aid  those  who  purpose  making  the 
subject  before  us  a  study,  and  also  to  present  in  this  article  a 
more  clear  and  orderly  exposition  of  the  subject  as  it  lies  before 
us. 

I.  The  Deciphering  of  Cuneiform  Inscriptions.  The  existence 
of  inscriptions  in  many  localities,  especially  the  western  and 
southwestern  parts  of  Persia,  at  Behistun,  Persepolis,  Van,  Ra- 
madan, and  elsewhere,  placed  on  native  rocks,  portals  of  palaces 
and  other  public  buildings,  slabs,  tombs,  etc.,  has  been  known  for 
a  long  time.  The  attention  of  the  public  was  called  to  these  in- 
scriptions by  Carreri  and  Tavernier  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century.     Inscriptions  in  the  languages  of  many  Eastern  nations 
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had  been  long  known,  and  some  deciphered  and  translated.  The 
discovery,  decipherment,  and  translation  of  the  Rosetta  stone, 
and  the  successful  labors  of  ChampoUion  and  others  in  opening 
to  the  world  the  reading  of  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  had 
greatly  excited  the  inquiries  of  learned  and  enterprising  travel- 
lers in  Eastern  lands.  But  the  inscriptions  mentioned  above 
were  not  made  in  Hierglyphics,  nor  in  the  characters  or  alpha- 
bets of  any  known  language  ;  nor,  indeed,  had  any  one  succeeded 
in  satisfying  himself  or  Oriental  scholars,  whether  the  characters 
were  phonetic  or  ideographic.  Besides,  many  of  these  inscrip- 
tions were  engraved  on  places  apparently  inaccessible,  as  that  of 
Behistun,  300  feet  above  the  base  of  an  almost  perpendicular 
rock,  or  others  on  pillars,  to  which  no  available  means  of  access 
existed  which  would  render  the  characters  visible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

The  celebrated  traveller  Niebuhr  introduced  into  Europe,  in 
1798,  the  first  exact  copies  of  this  kind  of  inscriptions.  Various 
terras  have  been  used  to  describe  them,  of  which  cuneatic  or 
cuneiform  have  obtained  most  general  acceptance  or  use — the 
last  named  being  the  more  common  of  the  two.  These  names 
are  both  derived  from  the  most  distinct  feature  of  the  characters, 
the  form  of  a  wedge.  This,  however,  is  rather  an  isosceles  tri- 
angle than  a  wedge,  in  its  most  usual  form.  The  angle  made  at 
the  apex  by  the  equilateral  sides,  as  presented  in  the  fac  similes, 
varies  from  thirty  to  sixty  degrees,  sometimes  being  nearly  a 
right  angle.  Of  course  the  two  base  angles  will  vary  inversely, 
being  wider  as  that  at  the  apex  is  narrower.  A  Greek  delta,  a, 
(the  open  space  filled)  gives  a  good  representation.  This  wedge 
is  the  elementary  character  appearing  in  inscriptions,  in  various 
positions,  as  horizontally^  with  the  base  to  the  left;  or  obliquely, 
the  base  in  the  same  direction  ;  or  perpendicularly,  with  it  at  the 
top.  Occasionally,  when  two  are  united  at  their  apices,  one  of 
course  has  the  base  to  the  right  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  charac- 
ter thus  formed. 

This  elementary  character  is  most  extensively  modified  by  a 
line  extending  from  the  apex,  the  distance  of  the  apex  from  the 
base,  or  twice  that  distance;  and  the  base  is  curved  inwardly,  so 
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sharply  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  the  noteh  of  an  arrow. 
Hence  these  characters  are  often  called  arrow-headed.  A  great 
variety  of  combinations  of  the  elementary  arid  of  the  elongated 
forms,  serve  to  express  different  sounds,  whether  phonetic  or 
ideographic.  Thus  they  are  found,  two  or  more,  side  by  side, 
vertically,  horizontnlly,  or  obliquely.  Such  are  sometimes 
crossed  by  one  or  more,  or  the  apices  of  three  wedge-shaped 
forms  rest  on  the  base  of  one,  the  bases  of  all  being  upward  ;  or 
the  apex,  simple  or  elongated,  rests  on  the  base  of  another,  and 
that  on  the  base  of  a  third,  and  so  on.  Often  the  positions  are 
80  adjusted  as  to  form,  by  these  modes  of  contact,  a  ^square, 
parallelogram,  or  rude  polygon,  within  which  other  forms  are  set, 
the  whole  constituting  one  character.  But  it  would  be  tedious 
and  useless  to  give  more  details.  In  the  various  inscriptions, 
differences  appear,  due  to  the  different  skill  of  engravers  or  copy- 
ists. What  has  been  said  v;ill,  perhaps,  convey  to  the  reader 
some  intelligible  view  of  this  singular  mode  of  expressing  sounds, 
syllables,  and  words,  adequately  indicative  of  thoughts. 

To  the  time  of  Niebuhr's  introduction  of  copies  of  cuneiform 
inscriptions  into  Europe,  no  successful  efforts  at  deciphering  them 
had  been  made.  As  the  monuments  of  a  people  existing  on  our 
continent  prior  to  the  race  found  on  its  discovery,  and  greatly  in 
advance  of  their  civilisation,  still  remain  the  uninterpreted  but 
silent  and  mysterious  witnesses  of  the  existence  of  their  authors 
in  centuries  gone  by  ;  so  these  singularly  unique  characters  re- 
mained, shrouding  in  an  impenetrable  veil,  which  none  had  been 
able  to  remove,  the  silent  records  of  empires,  which  had  risen 
and  flourished  and  perished  before  credible  profane  history  began  ; 
and  of  others,  whose  earlier  memorials  had  formed  the  material 
of  mingled  legend  and  fact  in  the  incipient  efforts  of  the  muse  of 
history.  It  was  especially  by  means  of  inscriptions,  first  sur- 
mised and  then  proved  to  relate  to  the  least  ancient  of  the  East- 
ern empires,  the  Persian,  that  success  in  deciphering  was  attained. 
But  this  was  slowly  accomplished. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Tavernier  and  Carreri  had  copied 
a  few  lines  of  an  inscription  in  Persepolis,  but  without  attempts 
at  any  explanation.     Subsequently,   the  travellers  Pietro   Delia 
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Valle  and  Figueroa  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  inscriptions 
should  be  read   from    left  to   right,   with   which  it  might  seem 
Chardin  coincided,  t)ut  with  the   additional  suggestion  that  they 
vf er^  to  he  re'dd  j^erpendieularly,  2bS  Chinese.     This  much,  how- 
ever, was  generally  agreed,    that   these  characters  represented 
some  kind  of  language,   whether  ideographic  or  phonetic.     For 
the  inscriptions  were  often  accompanied   by  sculptured  figures  of 
persons,  by  dress,  and  other  circumstances,   representing  kings, 
Avarriors,  conquerors,  and  captains.     It  was  fair  to  presume  the 
writings  gave  some  account  of  the  scenes  depicted.     Those  on 
other  monumental  structures   were    properly  supposed   to   give 
names  and  other  memorial  tributes  to  the  mighty  dead  whose  re- 
mains had  occupied  the  tomb,  or  whose  fame  had  been  commem- 
orated on  the  portals,  pillars,  or  limestone  and  marble  statues,  of 
palaces  now  in  ruins,  which  they  inhabited  while  living.     Still 
the  most  learned    Oriental  linguists  were  all  confounded ;  and 
conjectures,  theories,  and   speculations,  however  plausible  and 
ingenious,  for  several  years  failed  to  furnish  a  clew  by  wihch  the 
me£tning  of  this  strange  language  might  be  discovered.     Tychsen 
wrote,  "Z)e  Ouneatis  Inscriptionibus  Persepolitanis  Lucuhratio.'' 
Rostock,  1798.     S    S.   Witte  discussed  form  and  origin  of  the 
characters  in  a  work,    '-''Ueher  die  Bildurig  der  iSchriftsprache 
mid  den  Ur sprung  der  keilfcermigen  Inschriften  zu  Persepolis.'' 
Rostock,  1799.     Dr.  Fr.  Miinter  prepared  a  "  Versuch  ueber  die 
keilfcermigen  Inschriften  zn  Persepolis.''     Kopenhagen,   1802. 
Hager  gave  (in  Monthly  Magazine,  1801)  a  "Dissertation  on  the 
Newly    Discovered    Babylonian    Inscriptions."      Tychsen    and 
Miinter  thought  they  had  ascertained  the   characters  were  alpha- 
betical and  to  be  read  from   right  to  left !     Hager  undertook  to 
show  that  they  were  monograms ;  and  a  few  years  later,  Lichten- 
stein  took  ground  that  in  the   combinations  of  characters,  only 
one  was  essential,  the  rest  being  arbitrarily  added,  and  they  must 
be  read  from  right  to  left.     This  illustrative  notice  of  works  on 
the  subject  is  given,   rather  to  serve   as   memorials  of  incipient 
labors,  than  for  any  conclusive  view  presented  by  them.     Tych- 
sen and  Miinter  did,   indeed,   announce   a  surmise,   which   ulti- 
mately proved  correct,   that  a  particular  sign   was  employed  to 
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denote  the  separation  of  words.  This  account  of  unsatisfactory 
labors  of  the  most  learned  men  must  also  impress  us  with  the 
fact  that,  in  whatever  light  the  final  alleged  results  of  more  suc- 
cessful efforts  are  to  be  regarded,  the  incipient  steps  of  the  enter- 
prise were  taken  with  great  deliberation  and  caution.  Hence 
the  satisfaction  with  which  such  men  receive  the  conclusions  of 
others,  raises  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  correctness  of 
those  conclusions. 

Mr.  (afterwards  Professor)  G.  F.  Grotefend,  a  young  student 
of  Bonn,  without  the  advantages  of  Oriental  scholarship,  boldly 
essayed  to  extract  the  meaning  of  one  of  the  inscriptions  of 
Persepolis,  copied  and  brought  to  Europe  by  Niebuhr.  "He  led 
the  gallery  into  these  treasuries  of  antiquity."  Men  of  the 
first  intellect  and  learning  had  recently  succeeded,  after  pro- 
tracted labor,  in  finding  a  key  to  interpret  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt.  "But  the  Rosetta  stone  contained  a  Greek  version  of 
the  hieroglyphic  sentences.  Plutarch  had  dissected  the  Pantheon, 
and  given  the  names  of  the  gods ;  and  Manetho  had  classified 
the  dynasties  and  transmitted  the  names  of  the  kings.  Without 
these  helps,  probably  the  meaning  of  the  Egyptian  signs  would 
have  been  still  a  mystery."  Mr.  Grotefend,  on  the  contrary, 
had  only  the  bas-relief  figures  and  the  cuneiform  writing  pre- 
sumed to  explain  them.  Had  he  possessed  a  translation,  it 
would  have  served  but  little  purpose  in  aiding  him  to  assign 
phonetic  values  to  these  characters.  Even  supposing  that  they 
were  originally  hieroglyphics,  which  had  acquired  corresponding 
phonetic  significations,  as  many  are  now  believed  to  have  been, 
they  had  "no  voice  or  sound"  by  which  to  indicate  their  parent- 
age. Besides,  a  careful  examination  had  satisfied  those  best  able 
to  judge,  that  the  copy  before  him  presented  a  triplicated  in- 
scription ;  but  whether  trilingual  or  triliterated,  was  so  uncertain 
that  an  eminent  scholar  expressed,  along  with  a  belief  they  were 
triliterated,  his  opinion  that  "the  Persian  kings  had  taken  great 
pains  to  immortalise  themselves  in  choosing  three  different  alpha- 
bets to  narrate  their  exploits."  Mr.  Grotefend  decided  that 
they  were  trilingual,  subsequently  ascertained  to  be  the  fact,  in 
the  inscriptions  of  that  region,  generally  ;  but  he  was  still  with- 
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out  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  languages  were.  Pre- 
suming that  one  might  be  ancient  Persian,  as  the  inscription  was 
found  in  Persepolis,  and  most  probably  related  to  one  of  the 
Achgeraenian  dynasty — a  royal  personage  being  prominent 
among  the  figures — he  endeavored  to  ascertain  what  known  name 
of  a  king  naight  correspond  with  certain  combinations  of  charac- 
ters making  one  word.  Tychsen  and  Miinter  had  detected  a 
certain  word  frequently  recurring,  which  they  vainly  endeavored 
thus  to  identify.  Mr.  Grotefend  surmised  that  that  word  might 
itself  be  the  word  for  king^  and,  as  an  appellative,  would  supply 
no  help  unless  he  understood  the  language.  But  he  also  pre- 
sumed, very  properly,  it  might  follow  a  proper  name— that  of  a 
king.  Now,  proper  names  are  rarely  translated,  but  only  trans- 
literated ;  and  allowing  for  some  variations  of  orthography,  a 
cuneiform  word  would  be,  substantially,  phonetically  correspond- 
ent with  that  of  some  known  king,  as  spelled  in  Hebrew  or 
Greek  letters.  He  selected  a  cuneiform  word  which  seemed  to 
consist  of  seven  characters.  For  this,  Cyrus^  however  spelled, 
was  not  correspondent.  He  then  tried  Darius.  The  corres- 
pondence being  sufficiently  exact,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  Per- 
sian pronunciation  as  given  by  Strabo,  he  was  satisfied  the 
characters  in  that  word  were  correctly  deciphered,  and  the  pho- 
netic values  were  thus  obtained.  By  a  similar  process,  he  iden- 
tified Hystaspes  and  Xerxes.  The  reading  of  the  last  name  was 
confirmed,  about  the  same  time,  by  two  inscriptions,  one  hiero- 
glyphic, and  the  other  cuneiform,  on.  a  vase,  in  a  cabinet  of 
medallions  in-  Paris.  That  in  hieroglyphics  was  known  to 
contain  the  name  Xerxes,  and  the  cuneiform  word  corres- 
ponding was  identical  in  its  characters  with  that  which  Grote- 
fend had  so  read.  The  word  following  the  names  of  Darius 
and  Xerxes  contained  characters,  the  phonetic  values  of  which, 
ascertained  from  their  occurrence  in  the  proper  names,  now  read, 
gave  a  word  which  corresponded,  with  a  very  slight  orthographic 
variation,  to  that  in  the  Zend  language,  meaning  king.  Grote- 
fend had  thus  acquired  the  phonetic  values  of  thirteen  charac- 
ters, which  subsequent  and  more  accurate  criticism,  by  himself 
and  others,  confirmed  to  be  substantially    correct  as   to  all,  but 
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literally  correct  as  to  most.  In  his  work,  he  was  encouraged  and 
aided  somewhat  by  a  literary  friend,  M.  Fiorillo,  but  the  dis- 
covery was  really  his  own.  He  read  a  memoir  on  the  result  of 
his  labors,  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Gdttingen,  in  the  year 
1802,  and  his  discovery  was  then  announced,  but  not  published, 
in  the  Goettingesehen  Gelehrten  Anzeigen.  In  that  journal  he 
gave  some  account  of  his  work  in  1805,  which,  however,  did 
not  appear  to  present  as  favorable  a  view  as  his  memoir  had 
done.  In  1814-15,  he  published  several  papers  in  the  ^''Mines 
del'Orient,"  and  in  1815,  a  full  narrative  of  his  process  of  dis- 
covery, in  Appendix  II.  to  Heeren's  work.  [No.  V.  at  the  head 
of  this  article.]  This  was  republished,  somewhat  modified,  in 
later  editions  of  that  work.  His  attention  was  mainly  occupied, 
during  many  years,  in  considering  how  to  obtain  proper  phonetic 
values  for  the  cuneiform  characters,  of  which  he  had  at  first  dis- 
covered about  one-third.  His  work  for  some  time  did  not  receive 
the  appreciation  it  deserved.  Baron  de  Sacy  gave  a  favorable 
review  of  his  labors  before  1815.  But  it  was  not  until  1820-22 
that  European  scholars  indicated  a  disposition  to  cooperate. 
Then  Saint  Martin  added  the  values  of  a  few  more  characters, 
and  Professor  Rask  those  representing  M  and  N.  In  1836, 
MM.  Burnouf  and  Jacquet  and  Prof.  Lassen  and  Dr.  Beer 
brought  the  results  of  lonfj;  critical  labor  and  attainment  to  in- 
crease  both  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  science,  in  the  found- 
ation of  which,  however,  with  one  consent,  Grotefend  must  be 
regarded  as  the  leader. 

While  European  scholars  were  employed  in  theii*  quiet  studies, 
and  about  the  period  when  their  conclusions  were  awakening  a 
wider-spread  attention,  (1830-35^)  a  young  officer  of  the  East 
India  Company's  army,  stationed  in  Persia,  Major  (afterwards 
Col.  Sir)  Henry  C.  Rawlinson,  was  examining  the  Persepolitan 
and  other  inscriptions.  His  first  moderately  successful  efforts  in 
deciphering  were  displayed  on  some  tablets  obtained  in  Hama- 
dan.  They  proved  of  the  most  favorable  character,  in  all  Persia, 
for  resolving  difficulties.  Having  very  infrequent  and  imperfect 
information  of  the  progress  of  study  on  the  part  of  European 
scholars,  he  had  little  more  than  occasional  hints  of  the  discovery 
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of  Grotefend,  or  the  process  by  which  he  reached  his  results. 
But  these  perhaps  encouraged,  if  they  did  not  aid,  him  in  his 
investigations.  Before  the  facts,  for  several  years  known  in 
Europe,  had  come  to  his  knowledge  in  his  distant  residence,  he 
had  made  a  successful  beginning  in  deciphering,  and,  by  a  singu- 
lar coincidence,  had  identified  the  same  names,  and  thus  obtained 
phonetic  values  of  the  same  characters  which  Grotefend  had 
done.  Indeed,  by  the  time  (1836)  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  Grotefend's  labors,  he  had  obtained  the  phonetic  values  of 
eighteen  characters.  By  the  aid  of  powerful  telescopes,  Col.  Raw- 
linson  secured  a  copy  (after  several  successive  attempts)  of  the 
celebrated  Behistun  inscription.  During  the  years  1835-6-7,  he 
also  succeeded  in  deciphering  it,  and  in  making  a  partial  transla- 
tion. This  was  completed  in  1846,  and  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Academy  Society.  He  gracefully  acknowledged  the 
aid  he  had  derived  from  European  scholars  (especially  giving  full 
credit  to  Prof.  Grotefend)  in  deciphering,  and  to  Prof.  Lassen 
and  Mr.  Westergaard,  in  translating. 

For  this  latter  work.  Col.  Rawlinson  possessed  some  greater 
facilities  than  those  enjoyed  by  his  European  colaborers.  He 
could  copy  the  inscriptions  himself,  or  have  them  copied  under 
his  personal  superintendence.  In  translating  the  old  Persian,  a 
knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  was  essential ;  and  forty  years  ago 
that  had  not  progressed  in  the  West  as  it  has  since  done.  But 
he  resided  in  a  region  which  contained  scholars  of  some  fair  at- 
tainments in  that  language,  and  was  conversant  with  people  in 
whose  dialects  its  vestiges  were  abundant. 

His  success  in  translating  the  Persian  text  of  the  Behistun 
inscription,  paved  the  way  for  more  rapid  progress  in  his  labors 
on  the  other  two ;  one  of  which  may  be  called  the  Scythic,  and 
the  other  the  Assyrian  or  the  Babylonian.*     He  had  found  the 


*  We  adopt  a  nomenclature  which  is  employed  by  Col.  Rawlinson  to 
designate  these  texts  in  the  Boyal  Academy  Journal,  Vol.  X.,  1847  ;  XIV., 
Parti.,  1851  ;  and  XV.,  Parti.,  1853.  In  the  title  of  the  work  pub- 
lished in  1857,  he  calls  the  text  Babylonian,  and  in  the  "Memoir"  he 
treats  the  alphabet  as  Assyrian.  He  gives  in  his  ? Essay,  in  Vol.  X., 
other  distinctions.  But  those  used  above  are  sufficient,  and  our  space 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  2 — 17. 
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phonetic  values  of  the  characters  occurring  in  about  ninety 
proper  names,  found  in  all  three  texts  to  be  the  same.  Every 
acquisition  of  the  phonetic  value  of  a  character  facilitated  pro- 
gress;  so  that  by  the  year  1854,  he  had  deciphered  and  trans- 
lated all  three  languages  of  the  Behistun  inscription,  and  pub- 
lished full  accounts  of  his  work.  No  one  could  be  more  fully 
aware  of  imperfections  in  that  work  than  he  was.  Yet  he  avers 
his  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  deciphering  and  translation 
of  historical  records.  The  general  correctness  of  the  decipher- 
ing was  evinced,  at  an  early  period  of  his  labors,  by  the  remark- 
able coincidence  in  results  obtained  by  scholars  of  different 
nations,  separated  by  long  distances  and  laboring  independently. 
Col.  Rawlinson's  alphabet  varied  in  but  one  character  from  that 
perfected  by  Prof  Lassen,  on  the  basis  of  Grotefend's  discovery. 
In  1863,  says  Col.  Rawlinson,  "the  first  critical  body  in  the 
world,  the  Institute  of  France,  conferred  on  M.  Jules  Oppert  its 
biennial  prize  of  20,000  francs  (about  $4,000)  for  his  Assyrian 
decipherings,  thereby  guaranteeing  in  the  face  of  Europe  the 
authenticity  and  value  of  our  labors,  and  putting  to  shame  the 
continued  scepticism  of  England." 

In  view  of  this  same  scepticism,  the  Royal  Academy  Society, 
in  1857,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  H.  Fox  Talbot,  who  had  sent, 
in  a  sealed  envelope,  a  translation  of  the  first  lithographed 
cuneiform  inscription,  (that  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,)  appointed  Col. 
Rawlinson,  Dr.  Hincks  of  Ireland,  and  M.  Oppert  of  Paris,  to 
make  each  a  translation  of  the  same.  A  committee  of  the  best 
Orientalists  was  also  appointed  to  examine  and  compare  these 
translations.  It  was,  of  course,  stipulated  that  each  translator 
should  make  a  translation  without  having  any  communication 
with  the  others.  The  work  was  performed,  and  received  from 
the  Committee  a  careful  scrutiny.  Dr.  Hincks  having  failed  to 
receive  a  copy  of  the  text  in  time  to  make  a  translation  of  the 
whole,  sent  only  about  half;  M.  Oppert  had  a  defective  text,  and 
also  fiiiled  to  make  a  translation  of  the  whole,  and  this  being  in 
the  English  of  a  Frenchman,  prevented  as  full  a  comparison  as 

does  not  allow  a  critical  exposition  ;   which,  indeed,  would  add  little,  if 
anything,  to  the  reader's  apprehension. 
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was  desirable  ;  Mr.  Talbot  and  Col.  Rawlinson,  with  few  omis- 
sions, translated  the  whole.  The  judgment  of  the  committee 
was  decidedly  favorable.  Having  noticed  occasional  discrepan- 
cies, they  yet  found  that  the  similarity  "was  equal  to  what  it 
would  be  in  the  translation  of  an  ordinary  historical  inscription 
written  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  made  under  the  same  circum- 
stances." They  further  expressed  a  conviction  that  this  test 
established  the  general  correctness  of  the  valuation  of  the  charac- 
ters of  these  inscriptions.  This  report  was  made  in  1860.  It 
has  been  already  stated  that  in  1854  Col.  Rawlinson  admitted 
the  existence  of  many  difficulties,  which  hindered  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  values  of  some  characters,  especially  in  other  than 
plain  historical  composition.  In  the  course  of  nearly  twenty- 
five  years,  many  of  these  difficulties  have  vanished.  For  some 
time  the  question  of  classification  was  very  variously  answered ; 
but  it  is  now  pretty  well  established,  both  by  the  extensive  use 
of  words,  common  in  root  or  form,  or  both,  to  the  Assyrian  and 
Hebrew,  and  by  the  close  resemblance  of  its  paradigms  of  nouns 
and  verbs  and  pronouns,  that  it  is  decidedly  a  branch  of  the 
Semitic  stem.  Doubtless  there  are  many  words  in  its  vocabu- 
lary of  Turanian  and  of  Arian  origin.  This  would  be  supposed, 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  centu- 
ries, the  nations  of  the  Mesopotamia  must  have  received  immi- 
grants, or  introduced,  by  the  fortunes  of  war,  large  numbers  of 
people  from  nations  to  the  northeast  and  north,  the  southwest  and 
west.  Doubtless,  also,  in  this  as  other  tongues,  there  are  words  pro- 
nounced very  differently  from  the  manner  required  by  the  ordi- 
nary phonetic  value  of  their  elements.  Many,  too,  as  in  our 
words,  "viz."="to  wit,"  "etc."="andsoforth,""A.  D."="year 
of  our  Lord>l^iight  retain  a  foreign  spelling,  or  the  abbreviation 
of  it,  presenting,  to  the  Assyrian,  the  meaning  in  that  language. 
Still  much  difficulty  exists  in  deciphering  and  in  translating, 
owing  to  the  existence  of  characters  which  are  in  one  case  ideo- 
graphic and  in  another  phonetic,  called  polyphones  ;  and  there 
are  variant  readings  and  variant  forms  of  the  same  root.  The 
phonology  of  the  probable  inventors  of  the  cuneiform  characters 
and  the   Assyrian  phonology  differ.     Hence  there  exist  several 
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sounds  for  the  same  character,  as  hu  and  u;  d,  dhi,  and  t  ;  g^  c, 
and  k  ;  m  and  v,  are  respectively  represented  by  the  same  charac- 
ter. Critical  study,  and  the  comparison  of  various  texts,  with 
extensive  practice,  have  overcome,  to  a  great  degree,  these  diffi- 
culties ;  and  now  that  the  elementary  books  are  prepared,  and 
increasing  numbers  are  devoting  attention  to  the  study,  doubtless 
in  time  the  language  will  be  acquired  with  no  greater  difficulty 
than  that  which  attends  the  acquisition  of  the  Chinese.  It  is 
now  over  seventy-five  years  since  the  inscriptions  of  the  Rosetta 
stone  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  learned,  yet  the 
study  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  language  has  harldly  passed 
through  a  stage  of  cultivation  greater  than  that  of  the  Assyrian. 
But  much  as  has  been  effected,  the  field  is  constantly  opening, 
and  more  complete  discoveries  await  diligent  investigation. 

In  this  sketch,  there  has  been  opportunity  to  give  no  more 
than  incidental  notices  of  the  work  of  French  and  German 
scholars.  In  fact,  up  to  1845,  they  had  been  foremost  in  the 
work  of  discussion,  experiment,  and  discovery,  in  relation  to 
cuneiform  writing.  Col.  R.  says  at  that  time  "the  English  had 
been  content  to  leave  these  investigations  almost  entirely  to  con- 
tinental scholars,"  and  "interpretations  which  would  satisfy  the 
criticism  of  France  and  Germany  might  be  received  with 
suspicion  in  London."  Dr.  Hincks  and  Mr.  E.  Norris,  subse- 
quently so  prominent,  were  then  only  beginning  to  be  known, 
and  Mr.  George  Smith  had  not  commenced  his  noble  career,  re- 
cently closed,  so  sadly  for  the  interests  of  learning,  by  his  death. 
But  from  the  point  of  view  we  occupy,  we  cannot  but  look  with 
satisfaction  on  the  past,  and  hopes  for  the  future.  The  progress 
in  discovery  and  invention  is  slow.  Many  failures,  many  diffi- 
culties, involve  repeated  efforts,  and  require  unwavering  and 
persistent  assiduity.  The  discovery  of  only  one  island  rewarded 
the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  notwithstanding  all  his  trials,  dis- 
appointments, and  risks  ;  but  a  continent  sprang  up  before  an 
amazed  world  as  the  final  result.  The  "stool  on  which  erst 
king  Alfred  sat,"  was  father  to  the  luxurious  "sofa"  of  which 
Cowper  sang ;  and  the  dim,  uncertain  daguerreotype,  failing  of 
expression  and  wanting  in  shading,  would  hardly  be  recognised 
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as  the  prototype  of  the  splendid  portraits  and  pictures  which 
filled  the  Photographic  Hall  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

IT.  Another  department  of  discoveries  now  calls  for  proper 
mention.  The  knowledtre  of  some,  even  imperfect,  method  for 
deciphering  and  translating  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  gave 
great  impulse  to  enterprises  of  Eastern  travel,  and  occasional 
specimens  of  inscriptions  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  cities  of 
Mesopotamia  gave  special  direction  to  such  enterprises,  with  a 
view  to  searching  those  ruins  for  whatever  relics  they  might 
contain.  It  had  been  long  known  that  Herodotus,  LIV., 
LXXXYII.,  had  mentioned,  that  Darius  caused  to  be  engraved 
on  two  white  marble  pillars,  an  account  of  his  expedition  in 
Scythia  and  crossing  of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  the  engraving  was 
in  ypafifiara  aoadpta ',  and  Strabo,  LXIV-V.,  and  XV.,  III.,  dis- 
tinguished these  from  the  ypdfi/xaTa  TiepaiKd.  The  inference  was, 
that  the  Assyrian  letters  were  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

Besides,  nearly  coincident  with  the  publication  of  Grotefend's 
discovery  and  the  interest  awakened  in  it, — about  1815-22 — 
Niebuhr  and  J.  C.  Rich  had  engaged  in  partial,  but  not  fruitless, 
explorations  among  the  ruins  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  So 
fully  had  "Time's  effacing  fingers,"  and  the  sands  of  over  2,000 
years,  obliterated  certain  traces  of  the  site  of  Nineveh,  that  the 
best  informed  travellers  were  in  doubt  whether  it  was  on  the 
eastern  or  western  bank  of  the  Tigris.  Mr.  Rich  brought  to  the 
attention  of  European  antiquarians  more  specific  knowledge  of 
the  remarkable  mounds  both  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris  and 
near  the  supposed  site  of  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates.  One  of 
the  mounds  on  the  Tigris,  opposite  Mosul,  measured  178  feet  in 
height,  1,850  in  length,  and  1150  in  breadth.  Partial  openings 
had  been  made  in  some  mounds,  and  stones  for  building  the 
bridge  of  Mosul  and  other  purposes  obtained.  Similar  excava- 
tions in  the  mounds  on  the  Euphrates  had  brought  to  light 
cylinders  and  bricks.  He  had  also  succeeded  in  purchasing  a 
few  relics  from  the  natives,  to  add  to  the  small  stock  in  European 
museums,  which  had  been  limited  to  a  few  seals  and  cylinders 
with  mythological  emblems,  an   inscription   on  a  stone  sent  to 
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London  by  Sir  Harford  Jones,  a  circular-headed  tablet,  and  some 
other  unimportant  fragments. 

But  Mr.  Rich's  reports,  together  V\ih  the  awakened  interest 
above  mentioned,  produced  marked  eifect.  The  French  Govern- 
ment in  1842  appointed  M.  Botta,  nephew  of  the  historian, 
consular  agent  at  Mosul.  If  done,  as  believed,  with  a  view  to 
scientific  research,  this  was  a  wise  step,  by  reason  of  his  long 
residence  in  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  his  known  enterprise  and 
indomitable  perseverance  in  scientific  pursuits.  His  first  efforts 
in  a  mound  called  Kouyunjik,  a  little  north  of  a  village  called 
Niniouah,  supposed  by  the  natives  to  mark,  at  least  in  part,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city,  proved  unsuccessful.  In  a  few  months 
he  moved  to  Khorsabad,  still  further  north,  led  by  having  had 
two  bricks  with  inscriptions  brought  to  him  from  that  place. 
Here  he  was  soon  called  by  his  workmen  to  see  the  revelation  of 
a  new  world  of  antiquities.  Gradually  these  were  laid  open. 
Among  them  was  an  immense  monument,  in  richness  and  orna- 
ment comparable  to  the  most  sumptuous  productions  of  Egypt. 
This  was  the  great  palace  of  Khorsabad.  By  aid  of  the  French 
Government  and  the  services  of  an  eminent  artist,  M.  Flandin, 
notwithstanding  vexations,  delays,  and  opposition  of  the  local 
authorities  and  the  Turkish  Government,  in  about  two  years  the 
whole  palace  was  laid  bare,  measured,  the  rooms  examined,  and 
a  large  variety  of  relics  obtained:  such  as  a  bronze  lion,  winged 
bull,  tablets  with  inscriptions  and  bas-reliefs,  representing  the 
various  scenes  of  ancient  life,  and  other  choice  specimens  of 
Assyrian  sculpture.  Many  of  the  larger  specimens  were  very 
heavy,  weighing  each  two  or  three  tons.  With  great  difficulty 
and  after  numerous  delays,  these  treasures  of  antiquity  were 
safely  launched  on  the  Tigris,  landed  at  Bagdad,  and  in  December, 
1846,  this  first  collection  of  Assyrian  antiquities  ever  brought  to 
Europe  was  placed  on  the  wharves  of  Havre,  and  thence  deposited 
in  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 

The  awakened  interest  in  Eastern  discoveries  extended  to 
England.  True,  the  Government  was  slow  to  feel  it;  but  one 
enterprising  traveller,  sustained  by  private  enterprise  at  first, 
and  subsequently  by  the  authorities  of  the  British   Museum,  was 
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not  far  behind  M.  Botta  in  entering  on  the  work  of  exploration ; 
and  proved  his  equal,  if  not  his  superior,  in  successful  effort. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Layard  made  his  first  visit  to  western  Asia  as  a 
private  traveller  in  1839,  engaged  in  the  investigation  of 
archaeological  and  geographical  questions.  On  this  tour  he, 
with  a  large  party,  paused  a  short  time  at  Mosul,  and  passed  on, 
exploring  portions  of  the  Mesopotamia,  and  extending  his  journey 
eastward  into  Persia,  stopped  a  short  time  investigating  the  ruins 
of  Susa,  seeking  inscriptions,  such  as  had  been  found  in  Persepolis, 
Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  and  other  places. 

In  1842  he  visited  Mosul  again,  and  joined  M.  Botta  while  at 
Kouyunjik,  one  of  the  mounds  east  of  that  place  and  part  of  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh.  He  was  unable,  earlier  than  1845,  to  follow 
in  the  steps  of  Botta  as  a  discoverer.  It  was  at  that  time  that 
Sir  Stratford  Canning  was  British  minister  in  Constantinople, 
celebrated  for  his  liberal  and  enlightened  views,  and  especially  for 
his  protection  of  English  and  American  missionaries.  By  his 
munificence,  Mr.  Layard  was  enabled  to  commence  his  career. 
Khorsabad  is  the  most  northern  of  a  series  of  mounds,  generally 
the  locality  for  villages,  which  extend  along  the  eastern  banks  of 
the  Tigris  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  to  Nimroud.  With- 
in this  distance  and  nearly  opposite  Mosul,  which  is  west  of  the 
river,  are  the  mounds  known  as  Kouyunjik  and  Nebbi  Younis, 
the  traditional  place  of  the  grave  of  Jonah. 

Mr.  Layard  commenced  his  excavations  at  Nimroud.  He  met 
with  the  usual  obstacles  due  to  Turkish  prejudices,  suspicions, 
and  stupidity,  but  soon  succeeded  in  obtaining  many  relics,  such 
as  Botta  procured.  On  his  discovering  a  large  sculptured  human 
head,  the  Arabs  averred  it  was  that  of  Nimrod,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  desist.  He  removed  to  Kouyunjik,  when  he  speedily 
brought  to  light  a  rich  collection  of  sculptures  in  excellent 
preservation,  such  as  representations  of  kings,  priests,  and 
symbolic  trees.  He  also  found  an  obelisk  of  black  marble,  a 
large  winged  bull  and  winged  lion;  with  representations  in 
sculpture  of  battles,  sieges,  victories,  processions,  sacrifices,  and 
banquetings.  He  made  his  first  contributions  to  the  British 
Museum  in  1847,  and,  after  a  short  trip  of  recreation  to  England, 
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resumed  his  work  in  1848,  increasing  the  collections  with  which 
that  museum  now  abounds. 

Did  our  limits  allow,  it  would  be  interesting  to  notice  the 
labors  of  Ainsworth  and  other  contemporaries  and  more  immediate 
successors  of  Botta  and  Layard.  But  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  bare  notice  of  discoveries  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
Extensive  excavations,  both  on  the  site  of  Nineveh  and  its 
suburbs,  and  of  Babylon,  have  opened  to  view  increasing  numbers 
of  monuments  of  the  departed  glory,  the  wealth,  the  arts,  the 
power,  and  the  pomp  of  those  empires.  Col.  Rawlinson  estimated 
the  number  of  such,  including  many  fragments,  aa  high  as  20,000 
in  the  palaces  of  Kouyunjik.  It  is  thought  that  rooms  were 
appropriated  as  libraries,,  and  the  tablets  arranged  according  to 
the  subjects  of  their  inscriptions.  There  were  probably  upper 
rooms,  and  in  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  their  contents  fell 
to  the  places  where  they  are  now  discovered,  many  very  much 
damaged;  though  the  smaller  articles,  as  cylinders  from  an  inch 
to  three  inches  long,  and  of  diameters  from  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  to  one  and  a  half,  are  in  better  preservation.  Contributions 
from  these  discoveries  have  enriched  the  European  museums  to 
an  indefinite  extent.  Our  readers  are  referred  to  the  works  of 
Layard,  Botta,  and  Bonomi,  and  the  more  recent  volumes  of 
Mr.  George  Smith,  for  fuller  details.  We  now  propose  a  brief 
summary  of — 

III.  The  Results  of  the  Discoveries  which  have  been  sketched. 
The  two  departments  of  labor,  one  for  the  collection  of  material 
and  the  other  for  deciphering  and  translating  inscriptions  copied 
from  rocks,  pillars  and  slabs  of  marble,  terra  cotta  tablets, 
cylinders,  stone  obelisks,  seals  of  agate,  chalcedony,  onyx,  and 
rock  crystal,  have  gone  on,  hand  in  hand,  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  Three  folio  volumes,  containing  lithographed  copies  of 
more  than  three  hundred  inscriptions,  have  been  published.  The 
language  in  which  they  were  written,  and  which,  with  the  nations 
who  employed  it  to  record  their  histories,  had  died  from  the 
thoughts  and  knowledge  of  men  for  twenty- three  centuries,  has 
been  disinterred,  quickened  and  formulated  in  grammars,  eluci- 
dated in  lexicons  and  translated  into  the  tongues  of  the  leading 
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civilised  nations  of  the  world.  Besides  many  of  these  translations 
made,  experimentally,  over  twenty  years  since,  a  systematic  plan 
has  been  set  on  foot  for  giving  to  English-speaking  people  full 
accounts  of  these  ancient  nations.  Two  volumes,  containing 
tAventy-five  or  thirty  of  these  inscriptions  translated,  are  hefore 
us,  the  work  of  five  most  eminent  Assyriologists.  Others  will 
follow  from  time  to  time.  The  publication  of  the  lithographed 
inscriptions  is  accompanied  by  brief  notices  of  their  contents,  by 
which,  together  with  the  translations  already  in  our  hands,  we 
learn  most  interesting  facts  respecting  these  celebrated  nations 
of  the  ancient  world.  Of  this  knowledge,  we  have  space  to  give 
only  brief  illustrations.  The  history  of  Assyria  and  Babylon 
is  presented  in  outline,  from  a  period  2,000  years  B.  C,  or  1/200 
before  our  earliest  existing  historical  records.  We  have  given 
the  names  and  titles  of  twenty-five  Chaldean  monarchs  preceding 
the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  thirty  of  Assyrian  monarchs  of 
the  kingdom  and  empire,  from  the  13th  to  the  6th  century  B.  C, 
and  five  of  Babylonian  kings,  from  the  fall  of  Nineveh  to  that 
of  Babylon.  We  learn  the  special  histories  of  the  leading 
monarchs,  their  wars,  conquests,  and  administrations  of  their 
governments,  such  as  Tiglath-pileser  I.  in  the  12th  century, 
Assurdanipal,  (Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks.)  Tiglath-pileser  II., 
Shalmaneser  I.  and  IL,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon,  and 
Nebuchadnezzar,  with  man^?  others.  There  are  inscriptions  both 
bilingual  and  trilingual,  (mostly  of  the  former,  in  Proto-Babylonian 
and  Assyrian,)  containing  lists  of  the  names  of  quadrupeds,  birds, 
and  other  animals;  of  stones,  countries,  towns,  cities,  and  other 
geographical  facts;  of  parts  of  a  house,  and  of  vessels,  with  their 
tonnage  stated  in  numbers,  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  of 
wooden  objects.  Then  we  have  lists  of  verbal  roots  and  forms, 
grammatical  phrases  and  their  construction.  Family  and  other 
proper  names,  synonyms  for  kings,  and  their  titles,  .are  given. 
There  are  presented  also  the  names  and  attributes  of  the  gods, 
their  temples,  with  forms  of  invocation,  hymns,  and  prayers. 
Besides  special  histories  of  several  reigns,  we  are  informed  of  the 
synchronous  history  of  Babylon  and  Assyria  of  a  period  as  early 
as  the  12th  century  B.  C.  Then  thare  has  been  obtained  and 
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translated  a  chronology  of  Assyria  from  B.  C.  893  to  B.  C.  666. 
A  most  interesting  feature  of  these  documents  is  the  record  of 
contracts,  deeds  of  sale  of  houses,  lands,  and  slaves,  male  and 
female,  and  of  loans  of  money.  In  science  we  have  written  evi- 
dence of  the  cultivation  of  astronomy,  in  reports  of  eclipses, 
equinoxes,  and  changes  of  the  moon.  But  astrology  was  a  more 
favorite  pursuit,  and  works  on  this  subject  are  very  numerous, 
setting  forth  the  portents  of  the  moon,  Jupiter,  Venus,  the  sun, 
and  other  heavenly  bodies,  and  of  the  clouds;  also  rules  for  the 
division  of  the  year  into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each ;  and 
tables  for  the  three  divisions  of  the  night,  and  for  knowing  the 
favorable  and  unfavorable  months  for  military  operations. 

The  inscriptions  presenting  historical,  biographical,  and  re- 
ligious subjects,  are  generally  accompanied  by  sculptured  repre- 
sentations of  their  statements.  In  some  cases  they  merely  give 
brief  notices,  as  on  symbolic  figures,  of  their  character;  on  tombs, 
of  their  occupants,  etc.  The  rooms  of  the  palaces  were  paved 
and  lined  with  slabs,  marble  or  terra  cotta,  and  under  or  over 
most  of  them  are  sculptures  in  bas-relief,  picturing  monarchs  in 
royal  attire,  or  going  forth  to  battle,  or  seated  on  the  thix)ne  de- 
ciding causes;  especially  ordering  the  disposition  of  captives,  who 
are  represented  in  just  such  dress  as  set  forth  their  nationalities, 
and  sometimes  receiving,  at  once,  the  prescribed  punishment, 
flaying  alive,  or  otlier  cruelty,  such  as  having  the  eyes  put  out, 
and  this  done  by  the  king  himself  Then  there  are  armies  on 
the  march,  sieges,  battles  of  the  field,  or  conflicts  of  besiegers 
and  besieged ;  the  vanquished  fleeing,  pursued,  and  trampled 
under  the  horses  feet  and  chariots  of  the  conquering  monarch 
and  his  forces.  There  are  triumphal  processions,  followed  by 
captive  kings  and  the  gods  of  the  vanquished  nation.  The  spears, 
slings,  bows,  and  quivers,  swords  and  lances,  the  bommereng^  and 
also  war  engines  or  battering  rams,  occur  in  connexion  with  the 
scenes  depicted,  as  also  in  hunting  scenes.  The  small  arms 
evince  great  skill  in  carving,  engraving,  and  decorating  the 
handles.  There  have  also  been  brought  to  light  the  dress,  both 
of  men  and  women,  of  kings,  princes,  captains,  and  soldiers; 
and  though  the  country  being  interior,  we  have  but  few  specimens 
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of  large  sailing  vessels,  yet  there  are  many  of  boats,  and  the 
methods  of  propelling  them;  and  of  rafts,  and  modes  of  crossing 
streams  in  willow  circular  boats  covered  with  skins,  or  by  inflated 
skins  supporting  the  swimmers. 

Illustrations  of  wealth,  elegance,  and  luxury  are  not  so  frequent 
or  full,  as  the  ruin  of  these  cities  was  by  the  spoilations  of  war; 
and  articles  of  the  sort  such  illustrations  would  demand  are  not 
to  be  expected.  Still  we  find  representations  of  pleasure  houses, 
gardens,  feasts,  and  banquets,  and  of  elegantly  constructed  and 
fancifully  shaped  articles  in  bronze,  as  bells  with  iron  tongues, 
bowls,  cups,  flagons,  wine  strainers,  dishes,  plates,  and  spoons. 
There  are  also  found  remains  of  bronze  ornaments  of  the  throne 
and  larger  articles.  Studs  and  buttons  of  ivory  and  mother-of- 
pearl  have  come  to  light,  and  fij;ures  of  bracelets,  ear-rings, 
amulets,  wristbands,  and  men's  finger-rings;  while  specimens  of 
glass,  and  of  the  earliest  known  sun-glass,  with  indications  of  a 
knowledge  of  embossing,  engraving,  and  painting  by  enamel, 
evince  great  progress  in  the  arts  of  ornamenting.  We  have 
agricultural  implements,  ploughs,  picks,  saws,  etc.,  figured  in 
bas-relief,  and  fragments  found  in  the  ruins. 

To  these  illustrative  notices  of  the  contributions  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  these  ancient  nations  made  by  discoveries  which  have 
been  sketched,  our  limited  space  only  allows  us  to  add,  in  a  few 
concluding  pages,  some  brief  illustrations  and  confirmations  of 
profiine  and  sacred  history  furnished  from  the  same  source. 

The  cuneiform  mode  of  writing  appears,  on  the  best  investiga- 
tions, to  have  originated  in  Babylon,  and  so  passed  into  Assyria ; 
the  language  used  being  adapted  to  both,  and  thence  later  was 
adopted  in  Persia.  There  are  monurnents  of  its  existence  from 
nearly  2,000  years  B.  C.  to  about  300  B.  C,  or  from  the  calling 
of  Abraham  to  a  date  of  the  era  of  Seleucus  and  Antiochus. 
This  period  includes  that  of  the  Old  Testament  writers  from  Moses 
to  Malachi.  The  last  century  and  a  half  of  it  touches  that  of  the 
earliest  profane  historians  known  to  us.  The  Scriptures  state, 
Gen.  X.  10,  of  Nimrod,  a  grandson  of  Ham,  "the  beginning  of  his 
kingdom  was  Babel,  (Babylon,)  and  Erech,  and  Calneh,  in  the 
land  of  Shinar."     Of  Asshur,  the  son  of  Sheni,  in  verse  11,  it  is 
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said,  "  Out  of  that  land  (Babylon)  went  Asshur,  and  biiilded  Nine- 
veh, and  the  city  Rehoboth,  (or  the  streets  of  the  city,)  and  Calali." 
Gush  wns  the  oldest  son  of  Ham,  and  Nimrod  the  oldest  son  of 
Cash,  while  Asshur  was  Shern's  second  son.  It  is  believed  Shein 
was  Noah's  oldest,  as  Hatn  was  his  youngest  son.  Gen.  ix.  24. 
Thus  Nimrod  and  Asshur  were  not  so  far  from  being  contem- 
poraries as  to  create  any  suspicion  of  inaccuracy  by  Moses, 
especially  as  the  building  of  Nineveh  may  have  been  Asshur's 
ultimate  enterprise ;  the  inscriptions  showing  thv^i  El-ansur^  iha 
town  of  Assur,  (the  Ellasar  of  Gen.  xiv.  1,)  was  in  earlier 
times  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  They  also  confirm  Moses' 
account  in  the  constant  recognition  of  Nimrod,  and  especially  of 
Asshur,  as  founders  of  the  kingdoms  of  Babylon  and  Assyria. 
And  further,  Erech,  Accad,  Calnoh,  Calali,  Resen,  Ellasar,  and 
Ur,  formerly  untraceable,  except  in  brief  mention  in  Genesis, 
now,  by  the  bricks  and  stones  of  Mesopotamia,  have  their  posi- 
tion, relations,  and  importance,  all  revealed,  and  their  mention 
by  Moses  in  connexion  with  Babylon  and  Nineveh  explained, 
and  his  historical  character  vindicated. 

The  fragments  of  Berosus  and  other  writers  of  the  era  just 
before  Christ  presented  long  since  much  of  the  legendary  and 
mythical  period  of  the  history  of  our  race,  as  given  by  As- 
syrio-Babylonian  writers.  The  period  2234  B.  C.  by  various 
chronological  schemes,  based  on  the  data  of  inscriptions,  has  been 
accepted  as  that  of  the  rise  of  these  two  leading  nations  of  West- 
ern Asia,  and  harmonises  with  the  numbers  of  Berosus.  Of  the 
antecedent  period,  including  that  before  the  flood,  we  have  no 
contemporary  records  ;  and  the  immense  number  of  years,  varying 
from  thirty-four  thousand  to  several  hundred  thousand,  are  only 
elements  of  those  boastful  and  exasgerated  accounts  of  their  an- 
cestr^^  in  which,  in  common  with  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindoos, 
the  Avriters  of  these  nations  indulged.  No  facts  and  no  monu- 
ments sustain  them. 

We  have  not  space  to  consider  the  theories  and  speculations 
respecting  the  descendants  of  Shem  and  Ham — the  contests  of 
the  rival  tribes  and  those  of  the  kingdoms  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon  for  long  centuries,  from  the  mention  in  the  inscriptions 
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of  tlieir  earlier  monarchs,  to  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  empire  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  say  1273  B.  C. 

During  this  period,  of  about  seven  hundred  years,  we  liave 
mention  of  Cherdorlaomer  king  of  Ehim,  Amraphel  of  Shinar, 
both  Babylonian,  and  Arioch  of  Ellasar,  (El-Assur,)  Assyrian, 
and  Tidal  of  Goim,  (e.  V.  nations,)  which  elsewhere,  in  ancient 
monuments,  is  a  proper  name.  The  Kudur-mapula  of  the  in- 
scriptions is  believed  to  contain,  in  the  word  kiidur,  [represented 
by  equipollent  consonants  in  *^1S]  a  natne,  common  to  the  kings 
or  cliiefs  of  Elam,  as  Pharaoh  to  those  of  Egypt;  and  in  homer 
of  the  Hebrew  and  mabiik  of  the  Babylonian,  the  equivalent  for 
mapula,  specially  distinctive.  In  the  inscriptions  he  is  noted 
by  a  term  meaning  "Ravager  of  the  West."  We  have  thus  an 
illustrative  evidence  of  the  credibility  of  Gen.  xiv.  1,  0. 

Mr.  George  Smith's  last  publication  presents  jis  the  legen- 
dary and  mythical  accounts  of  the  Creation,  Fall,  Flood,  and 
notices  of  the  building  and  destruction  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
His  translation  is  from  tablets  of  the  age  of  Assurbanipal, 
an  Assyrian  monarch  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century, 
say  070  B.  C.  These  tablets  purport  to  be  copies  of  ancient 
Babylonian  records,  which  had  been  composed  not  earlier  than 
2,000  nor  later  than  1,550  years  B.  C.  Of  course  documents 
which  arc  full  of  the  elements  of  Babylonian  mythology  and 
intrinsically  devoid  of  real  historic  value,  are  not  in  themselves 
confirmatory  of  the  scriptural  accounts.  But  they  are  as  evi- 
dently not  copies,  nor  designed  forgeries  in  the  interest  of  reve- 
lation. Still  they  are  coniirmations  in  this  respect,  that  the 
salient  facts  of  the  inspired  narrative  are  the  staple,  so  to  speak, 
of  these  myths.  (1)  Of  the  Creation,  we  are  informed  that  the 
gods  were  generated  from  a  chaos  of  watery  matter,  called  Tiamat. 
the  Thalath  or  Talassa  of  Berosus'  legend,  the  first  corresponding 
to  Hebrew  Tehom — deep,  or  abyss — the  latter  to  the  Greek 
iSoAacTffa — (Attic  &Q7.arrn).  Then  follows  the  creation  of  constella- 
tions of  stars,  two  other  bands  of  stars,  to  point  out  the  year; 
the  moon  to  give  light  till  the  dawn  of  day,  and  its  phases  are 
described;  and  the  sun,  by  the  regularity  of  its  orbit,  the  type 
of  a  judge,  to  regulate  the  world.    Next  we  are  told  of  the  creation^ 
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not  evolution^  of  "strong  monsters"  of  the  sea,  then  "living- 
creatures  and  creeping  things"  of  the  land,  cattle  and  beasts 
of  the  field.  Next  comes  the  creation^  not  evolution^  of  man  and 
woman,  or  two  beings  to  be  with  the  other  animals,  described  as 
"'beloved  of  the  gods,"  "noble"  and  "good."  They  are  addressed 
and  reminded  of  their  relation  and  other  duties.  This  address 
is  by  one  called  simply  God,  not  one  of  the  deities,  llie  geogra- 
phy of  roan's  birth-place  provides  four  rivers,  the  Tigris,  Eu- 
phrates, Surappi,  and  Uhni,  and  the  place  is  called  Gan-duni, 
reminding  us  of  the  Gan-Eden  (Hebrew)  or  Garden  of  Eden, 
Gen.  ii.  15,  and  the  man  is  called  Admi  or  Adami,  as  a  name 
of  the  race.  There  is  no  mention  of  a  "tree  of  life"  or  "knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil,"  but  the  tablets  are  mutilated;  and  these 
may  have  been  mentioned,  since  there  are  found  on  gems  or  seals 
and  the  walls  of  palaces,  sculptures  of  a  tree,  with  two  figures, 
one  on  each  side,  holding  out  their  hands  to  the  fruit,  and  in  the 
back-ground  a  serpent  appears ;  and  also  of  anotlier  tree,  guarded 
by  two  cherubim.  (2)  The  Fall  is  stated  to  have  been  produced 
by  some  agency  of  a  dragon,  the  figure  representing  which  has 
the  eagle's  head,  a  scaly  body,  claws  for  feet  and  wings  on  the 
back,  resembling  the  griffin,  a  symbolical  creature  known  in  her- 
aldry. The  dragon  is  cursed  with  the  man  for  the  sin  of  the 
latter,  who  is  denounced  as  subject  to  all  the  evils  which  afflict 
mankind,  as  family  quarrels,  tyranny,  disappointment,  depriva- 
tion, injury  by  his  wisdom,  and  trouble  of  mind  and  body. 
(3)  The  Chaldaean  account  of  the  Flood  is  an  extended  myth, 
bringing  to  view  some  striking  points  identical  with  Noah's 
flood : 

"1.  Command  to  build  the  ark, 

2.  Sin  of  the  world, 

3.  Threat  to  destroy  it,         .         .         . 

4.  Seed  of  life  to  be  saved, 

5.  Size  of  the  ark, 

6.  Animals  to  enter  the  ark,     . 

7.  Building  the  ark,      .... 

8.  Lined  within  and  without  with  bitumen,  " 

9.  Food  taken  in  the  ark, 

Without  further  tabulating  the  correspondence,  we  add    the 
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of  the  flood ;  destruction  of  the 


remaining  summary 
people  ;  duration  of  the  deluge  [time  different) ;  end  of  deluge  ; 
opening  a  window;  ark  rests  on  a  mountain  ;  birds  sent  forth— 
dove,  then  swallow ;  returned ;  then  raven,  never  returned ; 
building  the  altar  and  offering  sacrifice  ;  its  savor  ;  deluge  not 
to  come  again ;  covenant  and  blessing ;  and  translation  of  the 
patriarch  (confounded  with  Enoch)." 

We  have  not  space  to  state  the  difference  in  details,  of  measures^ 
times,  place  of  mountain,  etc.  The  correspondence  is  wonderful, 
and  shows  a  common  origin  in  this  and  many  other  legends  and 
that  origin,  the  facts  stated  by  Moses.  The  same  remark  holds 
good  of  the  many  legends  of  the  creation. 

4.  The  notices  of  the  tower  of  Babel  are  few.  Near  the  site 
of  Babylon  is  a  vast  mound,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high, 
originally  pyramidal,  but,  by  the  abrasion  of  the  corners,  now 
conical.  This  mass  is  formed  by  the  ruins  of  a  stiucture  which, 
by  the  best  authorities,  is  regarded  as  a  temple  of  the  seven 
planets.  From  inscribed  cylinders  obtained  in  the  ruins.  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  discovered  a  narrative  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
declaring  that  the  structure  had  been  partially  built  by  a  former 
king,  but  had,  in  its  unfinished  condition,  fallen  into  decay,  and 
he  had  now  repaired  and  completed  it.  On  the  top  of  the  ruins 
is  a  mass  of  vitrified  brick,  which  many  travellers,  from  Benja- 
min of  Tudela  to  our  day,  recognise  as  the  mark  of  lightning 
employed  by  God  to  destroy  what  they  regard  as  originally  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  Mr.  Smith  found  inscriptions  from  the  same 
locality,  in  a  fragmentary  condition,  which  contains  such  expres- 
sions as  "He  (the  father  of  all  gods)  confounded  their  speech  ;" 
"their  counsel  was  confused;"  "their  strong  place,  all  the  day 
they  founded  ;  to  their  strong  place  in  the  night,  he  entirely 
made  an  end."  These  are  certainly  striking  passages.  It  may 
be,  as  supposed,  that  the  original  structure  was  the  tower,  though 
the  mass  of  vitrified  brick  may  not  have  been  the  effect  of  light- 
ning, and  the  proud  monarch  probably  repaired  and  devoted  to 
the  purpose  of  a  temple,  such  as  the  ruins  now  attest,  the  wreck 
of  the  edifice  which  had,  sixteen  hundred  years  or  more  pre- 
viously,  been    destined   for  the  purpose  described    by    Moses. 
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Passing  to  tlio  period  when  the  relations  of  Israel  and  Jiidah 
with  Assyria  began,  we  find  several  important  confirmations  of 
the  Scripture  history. 

A  few  preliminary  remarks  will  introduce  these.  Formerly 
Ctcsias  was  regarded  as  authentic,  and  on  his  testimony  it  was 
believed  the  Assyrian  history  was  entirely  contradictory  of  the 
sacred.  But  the  inscriptions  of  the  "rocks"  have  established 
the  contrary  view.  The  chronology  of  Assyria,  gathered  from 
these  sources  by  Rawlinson,  sustains  accurately  that  of  Demetrius 
the  Jew;  and  while  our  chronology  (Usher's)  is  thus  shown 
to  be  incorrect  by  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  the  sequence 
of  events  is  undisturbed,  and  our  confidence  in  the  credibility 
of  the  Scripture  record  remains  unshaken.  Again,  this  con- 
firmation is  not  peculiar  to  this  record.  The  third  book  of 
Herodotus  finds  a  running  coujincntary  in  the  Behistun  inscrip- 
tions, even  in  some  minutice^  in  this  case  sustaining  the  judg- 
ment of  that  historian  pronounced  by  llawlinson,  viz.,  that 
while  liable  to  bo  led  a..stray  by  a  temperament  inclining  hiin  to 
exaggeration  in  the  poetical  and  marvellous,  he  is  fully  trust- 
worthy, to  the  extent  of  his  opportunities,  on  dates,  names,  and 
actual  results,  as  facts,  irrespective  of  the  modes  by  which  they 
were  accomplished. 

Further,  the  inscriptions  have,  by  their  full  disclosures  of  the 
prowess  and  power  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  fully 
justified  the  accounts  given  in  Scripture.  The  ruins  of  palaces 
measuring  600x600  and  300x360  feet,  and  45  high,  and  the 
immense  stones  used  in  their  erection,  leave  no  room  for  incre- 
dulity as  to  the  size  or  materials  of  Solomon's  buildings;  and 
the  elcirant  architecture  of  the  later  buildinors,  as  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's  palace,  present  a  confirming  comment  on  the  history  of  his 
deputation  of  artisans  from  Judaea.  Of  spec'al  confirmations  of 
the  sacred  record,  we  select  a  few  specimens  out  of  a  mass  suf- 
ficient to  fill  this  entire  article. 

1.  In  1  Kings  xx.  and  xxii.  chapters,  we  read  of  the  war  by 
Ben-hadad  of  Syria  against  Ahab ;  that  he  led  thirty-two  subject 
or  confederate  kings  ;  after  losing  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
thousand  men  in  this  campaign,  he  was  yet  able  to   continue  the 
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war  three  years,  and  finally  fights  a  decisive  battle  against  Judah 
and  Israel,  in  which  Ahab  was  slain.  Though  no  trustworthy 
Syrian  records  are  before  lis,  we  find  in  the  Assyrian  inscription, 
known  as  the  black  obelisk,  notices  of  the  power  of  Ben-hadad — 
his  numerous  feudal  kings  and  great  armies — which  fully  sustain 
this  apparently  exaggerated  narrative. 

2.  The  same  record  sustains  the  accuracy  of  the  Book  of 
Kings,  by  mentioning  Hazael  as  Ben-hadad's  successor,  2  K. 
viii.  7,  15;  and  Jehu  is  named  in  the  record  as  one  who  submit- 
ted to  the  Assyrian  king  and  paid  tribute  of  silver,  gold,  and 
other  costly  articles. 

3.  The  next  mention  of  Israel  in  the  inscriptions  is  connected 
with  Pul.  Though  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  orthography  of 
the  name,  we  learn  he  took  tribute  from  the  country  of  Khumri, 
i.  e.^  Beth-khumriy  \n  Hebrew,  Omri,  which  is  Samaria  (so 
called  because  he  founded  the  city.     1  K.  xvi.  24). 

4.  Tiglath-pileser  follows  Pul  in  the  list  of  Assyrian  war^. 
He  is  represented  as  taking  tribute  from  Menahem  ;  but  the 
Scripture  says  it  was  Pekah  with  whom  h6  warred.  Menahem^ 
however,  had  been  dead  but  a  short  time,  and  it  is  a  fair  supposi- 
tion that  the  engraver  of  the  inscription  only  made  what  is  called 
a  clerical  error.  See  2  K.  xvi.  7,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  a 
tribute  voluntarily  paid  by  Ahaz  to  this  king,  who  mentions  hiiii 
especially  as  a  tributary. 

5.  Shalmaneser  is,  in  Scripture,  the  name  of  an  Assyrian 
king,  who,  2  K.  xvii.  3-5,  came  against  Samaria  to  chastise 
Hoshea  for  failing  to  pay  tribute,  and  for  seeking  jlid  ih  his  ob- 
stinacy from  Egypt.  Sil  ;h  aj^pears  at  first  sight  to  be  the 
scope.  But  in  verse  3  it  is  said  that,  as  the!  result  of  the  in- 
vasion, Hoshea  became  his  servant,  and  rendered  to  him  tribute. 
In  verse  4,  instead  of  "Shalmaneser,"  we  have  "the  kiii^ 
of  Assyria"  simply,  to  whom  Hoshea  refused  tribute,  etc., 
and  who  successfnlly  besieged  and  after  three  y6ars  took  Sa- 
maria, cai'rying  the  people  captive  itito  Assyria  arid  distributing 
therti  in  various  places.  No  Assyi*ian  recotd  sfatisfacforily 
authorises  us  to  iisssigft  this  co^qiiest  ^o  Shalm^eser.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  assigned  to  Safgon,  in  his  e:ttehsive  ainnals  found 
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in  liis  palace  at  Kliorsabud.  In  Isaiah  xx.  1,  wc  read  of  Taitan 
sent  by  Sargon,  King  of  Assyria,  who  fouglit  against  Aslidod 
and  took  it.  Interpreters  have  been  h)ng  puzzled  by  this  passage. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander  rightly  surmised  as  the  most  probable  solu- 
tion of  the  puzzle,  that  Sargon  was  not  another  name  for  any  to 
whom  it  had  been  proposed  to  assign  it,  but  was  that  of  miother 
king.  The  affairs  of  the  Assyrian  Etnpire  appear  to  have  been 
complicated,  by  the  statements  of  the  monuments  of  Slialmaneser. 
It  is,  then,  with  a  probability  of  the  nature  of  a  moral  certainty, 
that  Sargon  succeeded  Sluilmancser,  in  some  revolutionary  man- 
ner. In  all  his  inscriptions,  departing  from  the  usual  style  of 
preface,  he  never  iricntions  ancestors,  and  his  lineal  successors 
never  trace  their  genealogies  beyond  him.  In  his  annals  he  not 
only  claims  the  subjugation  of  Samaria,  and  captivity  and  de- 
portation of  the  people,  but  also  relates  his  importations  of  people 
from  his  provinces,  and  their  settlement  in  Palestine.  Among 
those  provinces,  by  the  by,  he  names  one  of  Arabia.  This  ex- 
plains the  presence  of  Geshem  the  Arabian^  among  Nehemiah's 
opponents  in  his  pious  labors.  Nehemiah  vi.  1.  Wc  have  thus 
not  only  a  confirmation,  but  an  explanation  and  a  supplement  of 
the  sacred  text. 

■ 

But  we  have  so  far  miscalculated  the  space  the  matter  of  this 
article  would  require,  that  wc  feel  compelled  here  ratlier  abruptly 
to  close.  There  renmin  the  more  striking  and  full  coincidences 
of  sacred  and  Assyrian  history  in  the  account  of  the  wais  of 
Sennacherib,  and  pages  may  be  filled  Avith  confirmatory  illustra- 
tions of  historical  and  other  passages  of  Scripture.  It  is  abun- 
dantly evident  that  both  from  mythical  story  and  trustworthy 
annals,  there  come  valuable  contributions  to  the  credibility  of 
sacred  history.  Exhumed  carved  and  sculptured  monuments  of 
limestone  and  marble ;  gigantic  figures  of  men  and  beasts,  and 
symbolical  creatures;  pillars,  tombs,  portals,  slabs,  statues,  and 
seals;  the  pavements  and  walls  of  palaces  and  temples  with 
baked  clay  bricks;  tablets,  vases,  and  cylinders,  have  brought  to 
us  a  new  ^'testimony  of  the  rocks;"  not  to  impair,  but  to  sustain, 
the  inspired  records.  The  inscriptions  they  bear,  or  by  which 
they  are  explained,  after  more  than  twenty  centuries  of  silence, 
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spenk  in  language,  not  in  tlicories  and  speculations,  and  echo  the 
voices  of  Mosos,  Samuel,  Ezra,  Nehcmiah,  Isaiali,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  speaking  on  the  pages  of  the  Bible.  . 

To  our  generation  it  has  been  given  to  "know  but  in  part," 
and,  as  to  much,  to  "see  as  in  a  glass  darkly."  One  palace  alone 
covers  with  its  ruins  one  hundred  acres  of  ground,  of  which  only 
u  very  small  portion  has  been  thoroughly  examined.  Mounds 
of  as  great  or  of  less  extent  are  thickly  scattered  over  the  re- 
gions adjoining  the  sites  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Meanwhile, 
as  discovery  opens  new  treasures,  the  study  of  the  Assyrian  lan- 
guage is  constantly  receiving  new  votaries ;  and  increased  accu- 
racy of  decipherment  and  of  translation  promise  results  for  the 
future,  of  which  the  present,  intrinsically  valuable  as  they  are, 
may  prove  but  the  fir.^t-fruits  in  the  great  harvest  of  historical 
truth  and  confirmation  and  illustration  of  the  venerable  duQii- 
inents  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Whether  we  shall  feel  justified  in  calling  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  this  subject  again,  depends  on  circumstances.  '  We 
greatly  desire  its  prosecution  by  some  one  :  and  for  the  present, 
take  our  leave,  in  the  words  of  Francis  Thynne,  an  old  critic, 
by  asking  "credit  for  diligence  in  breaking  the  yce  and  givinge 
lighte  to  others,  who  may  moore  eascly  perfecte  than  begynne." 
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MARCUS  AURELIL'S. 


The  Thoughts  of  Mar ciiH  Aurelius  Antoninus.     Translated  by 

George  Long.     London.     Bell  &  Daldy. 
Select ectUms  from  the  Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurelius.     Roberts 

Bros.,  Boston. 

A  most  fit  hand  for  its  given  work  was  found  when  Professor 
Long  undertook  the  translation  of  the  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius.  The  Greek  of  the  Euiperor  is  not  classical, 
and  his  "Meditations  were  for  the  most  part  entries  jotted  down 
from  day  to  day,  amid  the  business  of  the  city  or  the  fatigues  of. 
the  camp,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  style,  with  no  care 
even  for  correct  writing."  Add  to  this  the  corruption  of  the 
text,  and  we  are  ready  to  accept  Prof.  Long's  statement,  that  the 
original  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  understand,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  translate.  By  Prof.  Long,  if  any  one,  we  might  hope 
that  these  formidable  difficulties  would  be  successftilly  encountered. 
Selected  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  by  Mr.  Jefferson  as  Professor 
of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  he  was  two 
years  afterwai-ds  recalled  to  London  to  become  Professor  of  the 
Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  the  London  University;  and 
while  filling  this  post  first,  and  subsequently  that  of  Professor  of 
Classical  literature  at  Brighton  College,  he  gave  to  the  public 
the  fruits  of  his  devotion  to  ancient  learning,  in  editions  of  several 
classical  authors  and  translations  of  others.  His  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  enables  him  to  explicate  what 
is  sententious,  illustrate  what  is  obscure,  and  connect  what  is 
fragmentary  in  Marcus  Aurelius. 

We  suppose,  also,  that  the  Professor's  sympathy  warms  his 
learning.  lie  says  that  he  made  this  translation  for  his  own 
benefit,  after  having  used  the  work  for  many  years.  One  would 
be  led  to  think  that  after  having  relished  the  original  as  he  was 
capable  of  doing,  he  would  never  have  resorted  to  any  translation, 
even  his  own,  for  private  use.  Was  not  the  impulse  rather  a 
desire  of  propagandism?  Without  being  acquainted  with  his 
ecclesiastical  affinities,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  put  him  into 
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the  Church  of  the  Stoics.     It  was  not  the  Church'of  his  early 
patron,  Mr.  Jefferson,  but  perhaps  it  is  as  good  a  one. 

However  this  may  be,  Prof.  Long's  conspectus  of  the  philosophy 
of  Aurelius  is  very  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  valuable,  as 
a  clear,  learned,  and  (so  far)  authoritative  exposition  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy  as  held  at  that  period  of  the  Empire.  Wlrat  is  very 
striking,  is  his  absolute  indfependfence' of  thought  and  frankness 
of  utterance.  His  boldness  has  sometimes  a  touch  of  audacity, 
when  handling  such  abstruse  notions  as  time,' space,  cause  and 
effect,  matter  and  absolute  existence,  or  the  vexed' problems  of' 
creation,  God's  providence,  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  the  origin  of 
evil.  For  example,  h^  says:  "A  creation  of  all  things  at  a 
certain  time,  followed  by  a 'quiescence  of  the  first  cause,  and  an 
abandonment  of  all  sequences  of  phenomen'a  to  the  laws  of  Nature, 
or  to  any  other  words  that  people  may  use,  is  absolutely  absurd.'* 
Whether  a  Stoic  ornot,  ourtranslator  is  certainly  not  a  Darwinian. 
Indeed,  with  such  acerb  dogmatism  does  he  express  his  opinion* 
about  philosophies  and  those  who  hold  them,  that  it 'is  evident*  he 
is  not  without  a  relish  for  the  Cynics.  He  is  not  always  reveren- 
tial toward  even  his  hero.  For  example:  ''There  is*  much  in 
Antoninus  that  is  hard  to  understand,  and  it  might  be  said  that' 
he  did  not  fully  comprehend  all  that  he  wrote,  which  would  be 
in  no  way  remarkable,  for  it  happens  now  that  a  man  naay, write' 
what  neither  he  nor  anybody rcan  understand.'' 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  two  of  the  authors  quoted  most ' 
frec^uently  and  with  most  respect  by  Prof.  Long,  are  S'wedenborg 
and  Bishop  Butler.     That  system  must  be  of  an  unusual  order  of 
architecture,  of  which  the  characteristic  columns  bear  these  two 
names! 

In   a  prefatory   note,  he  impales  the   American   editbrwho 
pirated  the  first  edition  of  his  translation,  and  dedicated  H 'to  an 
American,  (Gen.  Grant,  we  suppose,)  and  takes  occa^ofl'to  utter  ' 
the  following  words: 

"I  have  never  dedicated  a  book  to  any  man,  and  if  I  dedicated  this,  I 
should  choose  the  man  whose  name  seemed  to  me  most  worthy  to  be 
joined  to  that  of  the  Roman  Emperor  and  philosopher.  .  .  .  If  I  dedi- 
cate this  little  book  to  any  man,  I  would  dedicate  it  to  him  who  led  the 
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Confederate  armies  a<;?ainst  the  po\Yerrul  invader,  and  retired  from  an 
unequal  contest  defeated,  but  not  dishonored:  to  tbe  noble  Virginian 
soldier  whose  talents  and  whose  virtwes  place  him  by  the  side  of  tbe  best 
and  wisest  man  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  tbe  Imperial  Caesars.'* 

This  is  true  pliilosopliy,  issuing  from  whatever  school.  And 
yet,  perhaps,  it  is  not  the  highest  eulogy  to  liken,  without  dis- 
crimination, the  leader  of  the  Confederate  armies  to  the  Emperor 
of  Rome. 

The  last  paragraph  of  Prof.  Long's  notice  of  the  life  of  Aurelius, 
is  an  encomium  upon  Captain  Jolin  Smith,  the  savior  of  the  infant 
colony  of  Virginia.  Prof.  Long  lived  in  sight  of  the  Virginia 
mountains,  enjoying  familiar  converse  Avith  Thomas  Jefferson 
only  two  years.  It  was  a  short  time,  but  long  enough  to  inspire 
him  with  these  noble  sentiments,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century,  he  has  the  courage  to  utter. 

But  passing  from  the  translator,  let  us  take  up  the  work  of  the 
royal  author.  In  his  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire, 
Mr. .Meri vale  says: 

"Of  all  the  Caosars  Avhose  names  are  enshrined  in  the  pa;^e  of  history, 
or  whoso  features  are  preserved  to  us  in  the  representations  of  art,  one 
alone  seems  to  haunt  us  in  the  Eternal  City,  in  the  place  and  posture 
most  familiar  to  him  in  life.  In  the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
which  crowns  the  platform  of  the  Campido;^lio,  Imperial  Rome  lives  a^jain. 
Of  all  her  consecrated  sites,  it  is  to  this  that  tbe  classical  pil<i;rim  should 
most  devoutly  repair :  this,  of  all  tho  monum3nt}  of  antiquity,  most  justly 
challenf^es  his  veneration.  .  .  .  Such  special  prominence  is  well  deserved 
amid  the  wreck  of  a^^es,  for  him  whom  historians  combine  to  honor  as  the 
worthiest  of  the  Roman  people." 

Other  writers,  historians,  and  essayists,  heathen  and  Christian, 
do  not,  in  their  praise,  fall  below  this  eulogium.  Had  Aurelius 
been  nothing  more  than  such  an  emperor  as  he  was,  so  liigh  a 
niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  would  not  have  been,  by  this  common 
consent,  awarded  to  him.  He  was  a  good  man, — preeminently 
80,  and  consistently;  not  less  virtuous  as  an  emperor  than  in  his 
domestic  life  ; — and  goodness  always  commands  respect,  and  seen 
in  men  of  high  station  awakens  admiration  because  of  its  rarity. 
Especially  conspicuous  is  a  virtuous  Roman  emperor.  Aurelius 
is  not,  however,  the  only  nor  the  first  specimen  of  this  kind  pre- 
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sented  to  our  view.    His  immedintc  predecessor,  Antoninus  Pius, 
may  fairly  vie  with  Itim ;    and  Hadrian  and  Trajan,  if  not  irre- 
proachable, could  not  be  censured  as  vicious.     But  virtue  alone 
■cannot  constitut<e  a  great  man.     He  must  have  strength.    In  this 
preeminent  element  Aurelius  was  not  equal  to  his  immediate 
predecessors.     It  would  be  unfair  to  call  him  weak.     He  took 
his  place  courageously  enough  at  the  head  of  his  armies;  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  camps  away  in  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Greece,  but  especially  in   the  countries  on  the 
Danube,  where  he  was  occupied  in  beating  back  the  barbarians 
pressing  on  the  frontier.     He  gained  several  victories,  and  cele- 
brated some  triumphs,  but  he^  scarcely  retarded  the  impendino' 
fate  of  the  empire.     Perhaps  nothing  more  could  have  been  done, 
but  the  career  of  a  stronger  man  would  have  exhibited  wider 
views  an<l  more  heroic  efforts.     Likewise  in  the  internal  mana^re- 
ment  of  the  Empire,  he  was  blameless,  diligent,  the  slave  of  duty, 
and  a  conscientious  ruler,  laboring  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects. 
He  conciliated  the  people,  and  paid  great  deference  to  the  Senate. 
Especially  was  he  noted  for  his  wise  choice  of  good  and  able 
ministers.     But  we  look  in  vain  for  any  evidences  of  breadth  of 
view  in  his  estimate  of  his  functions,  and  we  are  pained  by  the 
want  of  personal  vigor  in  his  administration.     He  was  not  equal 
to  the  requirements  of  his  position,  and  he  was  too  candid  to 
suppress  his  estimate  of  himself. 

"lie  cast  himself  on  the  advice  of  his  officers,  and  even  of  his  nobles, 
and  was  wont  to  pretend  that  it  better  becdinc  him  to  follow  the  course 
of  many  than  to  compel  all  to  submit  to  his  sole  direction.  His  contem- 
poniries  sometimes  carped  at  him  for  beino;  too  little  of  an  emperor. 

"  M.  Antoninus  philosophaiur,  et  qnxerit  de  dementia  et  de  animis  et  de 
honesto  etjiisio;  nee  sentit  pro  republica.'^ 

Quoting  the  above,  Mr.  Merivale  says: 

"Ilis  t^cntle  nature  was  harrowed  by  the  misery  around  him.  The 
weight  of  empire  was  too  heavy  a  burden  for  the  sensitive  student.  .  .  . 
When  he  could  steal  an  hour  from  affairs  for  study  and  meditation,  he 
still  patiently  reviewed  the  do;j;nias  of  philosophy,  or  examined  his  own 
heart  and  conscience  by  abstract  and  eternal  principles." 

Still,  we  repeat,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  call  him  a  weak 
emperor.     Matthew  Arnold,  in  an  essay  more  amiable  than  care- 
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fvil  or  critical,  uses  a  word  which  nicely  grtides  this  deficiency. 
Speaki,ng  of  Aureilius,  he  says:  "la  his  character,  beautiful  as  it 
is,  there  is  something  mohmoholy,  circumscribed,  and  ineffectual.^* 
To  be  ineffectual  is  not  the  worst  fault  that  a  ruler  can  have,  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  dispose  of  his  claim  to  the  first  rank.  Nor  would 
this  position  ever  have  been  assigned  to  Aurelius,  were  he  regarded 
merel}'^  as  an  -emperor.  But  he  was  also,  and  most  conspicuously, 
an  exemplar  and  a  teacher  of  morals.  Many  admirers  have  pro- 
nounced him  far  superior  in  virtue  to  any  other  uninspired  man, 
and  some  have  not  hesitated  to  say,  that  in  completeness  his 
system  of  morals  does  not  fall  short  of  the  Christian. 

Whether  such  a  statement  is  true,  is  a  question  of  far  more 
importance  and  present  interest  than  the  question.  What  was  he 
as  an  emperor?  The  effects  of  his  acts  as  emperor,  not  very 
important  at  the  time,  have  ceased  to  be  appreciable  for  at  least 
a  millennium  and  a  half  But  his  ethical  maxims  have  never 
been  out  of  sight  since  they  were  first  penned,  are  circulated  at 
the  present  day  in  fresh  editions  in  almost  every  language  of 
Europe,  and  are  connected  with  the  discussion  of  some  funda- 
mental questions  touching  that  religion  which  he  only  knew  as  a 
pestilent  faction  that  ought  to  be  crushed  out. 

That  he  has  been  over-estimated  as  a  moral  teacher,  as  really 
as  he  has  been  over-praised  as  an  emperor,  can  be,  it  seems  to 
us,  satisfactorily  shown.  The  combination  of  his  functions  as 
emperor  and  as  moralist,  makes  it  difficult  to  contemplate  steadily 
his  character  in  either  separate  aspect  without  being  confused  by 
the  side  light  thrown  from  the  other.  As  his  high  position  is 
adorned  by  his  virtue,  so  his  virtue  is  rendered  more  imposing 
by  his  exalted  position.  This  double  view  gives  us,  however, 
one  advantage.  It  enables  us  to  perceive  more  clearly  that  the 
aspect  of  weakness  already  pointed  out  as  clinging  to  his  ad- 
ministration, vitiates  also  his  philosophy. 

Before  we  set  ourselves  to  examine  the  system  of  a  moralist  or 
religionist,  we  naturally  start  a  preliminary  inquiry  as  to  his 
private  life — reasonably  supposing  that  his  practice  will  illustrate 
his  principles.  This  test  Aurelius  can  well  sustain.  lie  was  just, 
benevolent,  9!el|-denyiiag,  and    pious;    his   private  life  was  .  pure 
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and  his  public  one  as  good,  perhaps,  as  he  could  make  it.  He 
not  only  lived  up  to  the  maxims  of  his  philosophy,  but  went 
beyond  them :  he  lived  "better  than  he  knew,"  and  by  his  example 
put  to  shame  the  majority  of  his  fellow-Stoics.  Compared  with 
Seneca,  he  illustrates  the  difference  between  a  moral  man  and  a 
moraliser.  Nevertheless,  it  is  easy  to  point  to  some  of  his  acts 
which  cannot  be  defended  upon  sound  principles  of  morality. 
He  associated  with  him  on  the  throne,  frono  motives  of  weak 
kindness,  a  worthless  kinsman.  He  tolerated  during  her  life, 
and  deified  after  her  death,  a  wife  whom  he  ought  to  have 
banished;  and  he  committed  to  his  vicious,  cruel,  and  illiterate 
son,  Commodus,  the  command  of  a  world-wide  empire.  Mr. 
Arnold  defends  him  (superfluously  it  would  seem)  against  the 
charge  of  being  the  father  of  such  a  son.  He  says  that  excellent 
fathers  may  have,  without  any  fault  of  theirs,  sons  very  different 
from  themselves.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  in  a  certain 
way  as  clearly  illustrated  by  the  two  Arnolds,  father  and  son,  as 
by  the  case  before  us.  Finally,  Aureliup.  persecuted  the 
Christians,  whom  Antoninus  had  indulged,  and  Hadrian  more 
than  tolerated.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  reconcile,  upon  any 
principle  of  morality,  his  own  disbelief  in  the  gods,  and  his 
putting  to  death  those  who  refused  to  worship  them. 

His  death  was  conformable  to  his  life.  As  the  one  had  been 
virtuous,  so  the  other  was  calm.  And  as  his  life  had  lacked  the 
vigor  of  enthusiasm,  so  his  death  was  not  illumined  by  the  hope 
of  immortality. 

As  we  regard  the  man  and  his  career,  we  all  feel  for  him 
admiration,  affection,  sympathy,  and  pity.  We  are  quite  ready 
to  adopt  the  tender  words  of  the  closing  paragraph  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  Essay:  "We  see  him  wise,  just,  self-governed,  thankful, 
blameless;  yet  with  all  this,  agitated,  stretching  out  his  arms  for 
something  beyond, —  ,  >  . 


u 


-tehdeiitemque  manua  ripae  iilterioris  amore." 


But  what  have  we  to  say   of  the  philosophy   or  system  of 
morality  which  made  Aurelius  what  he  was?    Did  his  philosophy, 
in  fact,  make  him  a  virtuous  man,  or  did  his  virtue  determine 
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his  philosophy?  When  he  was  eleven  years  old, — certainly  too 
young  to  exercise  philosophical  discrimination — he  attached  him- 
self to  the  sect  of  the  Stoics.  But  from  early  childhood  to  mature 
age,  his  training  was  most  careful,  and  his  instruction  in  the 
hands  of  the  wisest  and  purest  men  of  the  period.  Also,  he  had 
constantly  before  him  rare  models  of  excellence:  first  in  his 
mother,  and  in  later  life  his  adoptive  father,  Antoninus  Pius. 
We  must  not,  however,  attribute  too  much  efficacy  to  this  favorable 
training.  His  cousin  and  co-partner  of  the  imperial  purple, 
Verus,  enjoyed  the  same  advantage,  and  not  less  pains  were 
bestowed,  upon  his  own  son,  Commodus;  and  what  they  became, 
we  all  know.  We  must  recognise  in  him  the  possession  of  what 
Cicero  calls  indoles  virtutis — a  virtuously  disposed  nature.  Nor 
is  the  expression,  though  from  a  heathen  source,  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrines  of  a  high  theology.  That  the  Stoic  philosophy 
cannot  appropriate  the  credit  of  the  virtuous  life  of  Aurelius,  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  it  never  accomplished  as  much  for  any 
one  else  of  its  numerous  disciples;  and  the  further  fact,  that  not 
a  few  of  the  most  eminent  professors  of  this  philosopy  were  posi- 
tively very  foul  men.  Moreover,  Aurelius  was  not  a  profound 
Stoic,  not  being,  in  fact,  profound  in  anything.  It  is  matter 
of  doubt  whether  he  comprehended  the  subtle  reasonings  of  some 
of  his  predecessors;  certainly  he  does  not  emulate  them  in  this 
respect. 

Logic  was  one  of  the  main  tripartite  divisions  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  but  Aurelius  seems  not  to  have  cultivated  it.  We 
think  it  must  be  allowed  that  as  he  had  undoubtedly  a  more 
virtuous  character,  so  he  had  a  less  vigorous  intellect  than  the 
masters  of  his  school.  His  philosophical  position  is  analogous 
to  his  military  one.  He  felt  himself  unable  to  advance  an  empire, 
and  spent  his  eflforts  in  painful  struggles  to  maintain  its  boundaries. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Stoics  may  not  glorify  themselves  by 
claiming  the  lustre  of  Aurelius,  so  neither  must  he  be  weighted 
down  by  the  burden  of  their  errors,  whether  of  theorj/  or  practice. 
He  does  not  proclaim  fatalistic  absurdities,  nor  justify  suicide, 
nor  exhibit  arrogance  nor  intolerance, — the  case  of  Christians 
excepted. 
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Mr.  Arnold,  in  one  of  his  Essays,  says:  "To  be  great,  a 
philosopher  must  have  something  in  him  which  can  influence 
character,  which  is  edifying:  he  must,  in  short,  have  a  noble  and 
lofty  character  himself — a  character  in  the  grand  style.''  If,  as 
before  quoted,  Mr.  Arnold  has  with  precision  characterised 
Aurelius  positively  by  the  epithet  ineffectual,  with  equal  just- 
ness in  this  sentence  he  presents  us  with  a  picture  of  what  he 
was  not,  and  fully  bears  us  out  in  withholding  from  the  Roman 
philosopher  the  title  of  Great.  ■ 

Having  disembarrassed  our  subject  from  the  further  explicit 
consideration,  first,  of  the  personal  character  of  Aurelius,  and 
second,  of  Stoic  philosophy  in  general,  let  us  inquire  into  the 
truth  and  the  value  of  the  moral  maxims  found  in  the  Meditations. 

The  truth  of  a  system  of  morals  is  not  the  equivalent  of  its 
value.  If  untrue  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  is  so  far  valueless,  even 
if  not  pernicious — if  such  a  thing  can  be.  But  the  dogmatic 
precepts  may  be  true,  yet  if  from  triviality,  inapplicability,  want 
of  sufficient  sanction,  or  other  cause,  they  are  ineffectual  as  rules 
of  conduct,  the  system  is  without  value.  And  even  another  dis- 
tinction is  called  for.  Moral  maxims,  when  adopted  by  one 
already  acting  upon  virtuous  principles,  may  be  corroborative 
and  so  far  serviceable;  but  if  they  do  not  so  commend  themselves 
to  the  reason,  conscience,  and  highest  interests  of  all  men,  so  as 
to  attract  attention  and  carry  with  them  a  certain  weight,  the 
system  is  of  comparatively  little  value. 

It  may  be  allowed  that  no  specific  act  contrary  to  good  morals 
is  advocated  by  anything  found  in  the  Meditations,  and  but  little 
in  theory  Avhich  can  be  perverted  extensively  to  the  injury  of 
society.  This  is  saying  much  for  the  author;  but  more  than  this 
is  his  due.  Rising  from  a  continuous  perusal  of  the  famous  little 
book,  (four  hours  of  leisurely  reading  will  accomplish  its  one- 
hundred-and-fifty  pages,)  we  are  aware  that  we  have  been  exhorted 
with  tedious  reiteration  to  be  wise,  reasonable,  just,  benevolent, 
and  temperate,  and  never  under  any  circumstances  to  allow  our- 
selves to  lose  our  tranquillity.  Every  good  man  acknowledges 
the  truth  of  these  utterances — the  last  with  proper  modification ; 
but  his  regard  for  them  will  hardly  be  made  stronger  by  anything 
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he  will  have  found  said  in  their  support.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  author  sometimes  assigns  for  a  true  proposition  reasons  so 
unsatisfactory,  and  even  so  unsound,  that  he  raises  in  the  mind 
a  doubt  as  to  the  proposition  itself.  Perhaps  few  persons  have 
ever  troubled  themselves  with  the  question,  whether  there  could 
be  found  room  enough  in  another  state  of  being  for  all  the  souls 
which  have  existed  from  all  eternity?  But  who  would  not  be  in 
doubt,  if  the  only  solution  is  that  given  by  the  imperial  philoso- 
pher ?  ''  The  souls  which  are  removed  into  the  air,  after  subsisting 
for  some  time,  are  transmuted  and  diffused,  and  assume  a  fiery 
nature  by  being  received  into  the  seminal  intelligence  of  the 
universe,  and  in  this  way  make  room  for  the  fresh  souls  which 
come  to  dwell  there."     (IV.,  21.) 

How  important  is  the  following  question,  and  how  incomplete 
is  the  answer,  and  how  unsatisfactory  to  any  earnest  soul  seeking 
the  truth! 


(< 


-What,  then,  is  able  to  conduct  a  man  ?    One  thin^,  and  one  only- 


Philosophy.  But  this  consists  in  keeping  the  demon  within  a  man  free 
from  violence  and  unharmed,  superior  to  pains  and  pleasures ;  doin;^ 
nothing  without  a  purpose,  nor  yet  falsely,  nor  with  hypocrisy ;  not 
feeling  the  need  of  another  man's  doing,  or  not  doing  anything  ;  and  be- 
sides, accepting  all  that  happens,  and  all  that  is  allotted  as  coming  from 
thence,  wherever  it  is,  whence  he  himself  came  ;  and  finally,  waiting  for 
death  with  a  cheerful  mind,  us  being  nothing  else  than  a  dissolution  of 
the  elements  of  which  every  human  body  is  compounded.  But  if  there 
is  no  harm  to  the  elements  themselves,  in  each  continually  changing  into 
another,  why  should  a  man  have  any  apprehension  about  the  change  and 
dissolution  of  all  the  elements?  For  it  is  according  to  Nature,  and 
nothing  is  evil  which  is  according  to  Nature."     {II.,  17.) 

Aurelius  says  justly,  though  with  needless  repetition  and 
variation,  that  the  soul  ought  not  to  do  violence  to  itself  If  we 
would  know  what,  in  a  practical  way,  we  are  to  understand  by 
this,  we  may  gather  what  information  we  can  from  the  following 
paragraph : 

"The  soul  of  man  does  violence  to  itself,  first  of  all,  when  it  becomes 
an  abscess,  and,  as  it  were,  a  tumor  in  the  universe,  so  far  as  it  can. 
For  to  be  vexed  at  anything  which  happens,  is  a  separation  of  ourselves 
from  Nature,  in  some  part  of  which  the  natures  of  all  other  things  are 
contained." 
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Who  that  has  been  really  injured  by  ahotber,  would  tolerate 
such  advice  as  foil  owe?  »      i'  i     •  ; 

"Take  away  thine  opinion,  and  then  is  taken  away  the  complaint.  I 
have  been  harmed :  take  away  the  cpmplaint,  'I  hctye  been  harmed/  and 
the  harm  '\h  taken  away." 

If  we  are   affronted  at  this   sentiment,  offered  as  advice,  we  ' 
feel  contempt  for  the  proposition   presented  argumentatively,  as 
here: 

"If  thou  art  pained  by  any  external  thing,  it  is  not  this  thing  that 
difiturbH  thee,  but  thy  own  judgment  about  it ;  and  it  i«  in  thy  power  to 
wipe  out  thiH  judgment  now.  But  if  anything  in  thy  own  disposition 
gives  thee  pain,  who  hinders  thee  from  correcting  thy  opinion  ?" 

Or  again — for  the  good  Marcus  is  so  fond  of  this  bit  of  non- 
sense that  we  suspect  he  believed  himself  its  inventor,  and  so  is 
never  weary  of  repeating  it  (This  example  is  partly  unintelligi- 
ble as  well  as  wholly  false)  : 

"Pain  is  either  an  evil  to  the  body — then  let  the  body  say  what  it 
thinks  about  it;  orjto  the  soul:  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  soul  to 
maintain  its  own  serenity  and  tranquillity,  and  not  to  think  that  pain  id 
an  evil." 

How  shall  we  put  into  practice  the  following  sententious  ad- 
vice, and  would  it  avail  us  much  if  we  did  ? 

"Retire  into  thyself.  The  natural  principle  which  rules  has  this  na* 
ture,  that  it  is  content  with  itself  when  it  does  what  is  just,  and  so 
secures  tranquillity.  Wipe  out  the  imagination.  Stop  the  pulling  of  the 
strings.  Confine  thyself  to  the  present.  Understand  well  what  happens 
to  thee  or  to  another.  Divide^nd  distribute  every  object  into  the  causal 
and  the  natural.  Think  of  thy  last  hour.  Let  the  wrong  which  is  done 
by  a  man*stay  there  where  the  wrong  was  done." 

Many  examples  of  like  futility  in  reasoning  might  be  extracted 
from  the  Meditations,  dissatisfying  the  reader  who  does  not  deny 
his  conclusions,  and  awakening  something  more  than  distrust  in 
the  breast  of  the  sceptic.  Nothing  but  the  well  known  virtue  of 
the  life  of  Aurelius  relieves  the  mind  that  studies  these  maxims 
from  the  impression  that  he  has  before  him  the  theatrical  display 
of  a  sentimental  moraliser.  And  the  question  is  fairly  opened, 
and  is  left  unsolved,   Did  the  Emperor's  philosophy  secure  his 
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virtue,  or  his  virtue  determine  his  philosophy?  If  the  former, 
then  we  may  doubt  if  it  ever  accomplished  the  samie  for  any  one 
of  his  contemporaries,  or  any  one  o-f  subsequent  times.  The 
epithet  of  the  essayist  to  whom  we  have  more  than  once  alluded, 
continually  returns  upon  us — ineffectual.  Want  of  power  \»  a 
defect  as  really  congenital  in  this  system  of  morality  as  it  was  in 
the  man.  And  this  brings  our  article,  in  closing,  to  the  topic  of 
most  importance  belonging  to  the  subject. 

The  moral  system  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  of  every  other 
system  except  the  Christian,  is  necessarily  ineffectual  for  want  of 
sufficient  sanction.  We  are  bidden  to  be  good,  virtuous,  up- 
Tight — using  these  words  as  equivalent ;  and  the  several  philoso- 
phers explicate  for  us,  with  more  or  less  completeness,  what  these 
terms  are  meant  to  imply — Aurelius,  so  well,  that  we  would 
except  to  little  that  he  has  said,  and  would  not  care  to  add  much 
to  his  enumeration.  But  if  we  ask  him,  Why  should  1  be  temper- 
ate, just,  and  benevolent  ?  his  answer,  not  formally  stated,  but 
easily  gathered  from  his  writings,  is  twofold  :  Because  thus  you 
will  be  acting  in  accordance  with  the  couHtitution  of  your  nature, 
and  so  will  promote  your  own  happiness.  But  suppose  it  is  re- 
plied, "I  think  that  by  acting  contrary  to  what  you  understand  as 
the  constitution  of  my  nature,  I  shall  increase  my  happiness" — 
the  moralist  has  exhausted  his  function  as  such.  He  may  pro- 
ceed to  argue  the  point,  but  ho  cannot  determine  it  authoritatively. 
In  fact  the  Stoics,  by  their  analysis,  reduce  virtue  to  what  was 
scarcely  anything  more  than  right  reason.  But  virtue  is  some- 
thing more  than  reason,  and  ethics  is  something  more  than  phi- 
losophy. Ethics  is,  of  its  nature,  imperative.  Philosophy  never 
can  command  ;  it  advises,  and  at  the  utmost  can  only  induce. 
True  ethics  must  be  based  on  duty ;  and  the  original  concept  of 
duty  cannot  be  attained  without  the  just  concept,  at  the  same 
time,  of  its  correlative,  obligation.  This  man  can  never  teach, 
until  his  thought  carries  him  outside  of  himself  and  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  brings  him  into  the  presence  of  God.  Then  he  under- 
stands the  meaning  of  obligation,  ;  then  duty  becomes  command- 
ing ;  then,  morality  has  a  solid  basis.  God's  will  is  necessarily 
supreme,  and  as  necessarily  benevolent. 
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Now  we  see  that  to  follow  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  as 
he  has  ordained  it,  is  at  once  the  path  of  duty  and  of  happiness. 
This  is  true  Ethics,  and  it  thus  is  the  highest  Philosophy ;  yet  it 
18  not  the  peculiar  possession  of  philosophers,  secured  by  subtle 
dialectics,  but  a  part  of  that  light  "that  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometVi'into  the  world." 

In  this  view  of  our  subject,  we  can  readily  understand  why 
the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurdius,  regarded  as  a  system  of 
morality,  are  ineffectual ;  an  unsteady  support  even  in  the  hands 
of  the  few  good  men  who  accepted  it,  and  utterly  powerless  to 
make  any  impression  upon  the  multitude. 

In  common  with  his  philosophical  contemporaries,  the  Emperor 
had  a  very  weak  apprehension  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
if  indeed  he  could  be  said  to  have  any  belief  on  the  subject. 
M.  Denis,  quoted  by  Merivale,  says:  "Epictete,  Marc-Aur^le  et 
Senecjue  ne  parlent  qu'  incidemment,  et  non  pas  m^me  sans 
reserve,  de  1'  immortalit(^.  Jamais  ils  n'  en  font  le  but,  et  1'  en- 
couragement de  la  vertu." 

Hence  the  necessity  they  are  under,  when  recommending  vir- 
tue, of  maintaining  that  it  secures  its  full  reward  in  the  present 
life  :  and  that  since,  from  his  very  nature,  God  must  favor 
virtue,  his  providence  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  good  and 
against  the  wicked — a  doctrine  absolutely  contradicted  by  com- 
mon experience,  and  which,  to  be  maintained,  requires  such  an 
interpretation,  either  of  providence  or  of  virtue,  as  would  con- 
found all  the  most  settled  notions  of  men.  Allowing  that  the 
assurance  of  happiness  is  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  system  of  morals, 
this  assurance  does  not  belong  to  any  system  which  confines  its 
view  to  the  present  life.  But  even  the  Stoics  refused  to  give  the 
name  of  virtue  to  any  action  prompted  merely  by  a  desire  of 
happiness.  In  this  the^  were  right.  The  instinct  of  our  nature 
impels  us  to  seek  our  own  happiness  ;  but  it  is  conscience  that 
pronounces  upon  the  moral  character  of  actions  ;  and  its  verdict 
does  not  turn  upon  the  question  of  self-enjoyment,  but  of  duty  ; 
and  duty,  as  we  have  seen,  can  have  no  solid  basis  until  it  is 
made  to  rest  finally  upon  the  will  of  God. 

This,  then,   is  the  proposition  which  expresses  the  result  we 
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have   reached :     True  morality  cannot  he  separated  from  true 
religion. 

This  accounts  for  the  errors  of  parts  of  the  ethical  philosophy 
of  Aurelius,  and  the  ineffectualness  of  the  whole.  And  this  ex- 
plains the  sadness  which  colored  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  and 
pervades  his  Meditations,  awaking  our  compassion,  while  we 
admire  his  virtues. 

To  reassert  at  this  time  the  necessary  dependence  of  true 
morality  upon  true  religion,  is  not  superfluous.  Nor  is  it  inappro- 
priate to  do  this  in  connexion  with  a  notice  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
writings  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  For  there  is  a  manifest  disposition 
on  the  part  of  certain  modem  writers,  and  some  of  them  of  com- 
manding ability,  to  assign  an  independent  basis  to  morality  ;  and 
perhaps  some  extol  unduly  the  Meditations,  not  simply  out  of 
admiration  for  them,  but  because  of  a  secret  willingness  to  de- 
preciate the  prerogative  of  Revealed  Religion. 

To  enter  into  this  argument  fully  is  not  our  purpose.  To  do 
so  would  require  us  to  show  the  necessity  for  an  infallible  stand- 
ard of  morality,  as  well  as  an  authoritative  sanction  for  it ;  to 
bring  to  view  the  controlling  fact  in  man's  history  and  present 
condition,  so  sorely  felt,  yet  so  dimly  recognised  by  those  who, 
like  Aurelius,  are  groping  in  the  dark  after  the  truth,  that  man 
is  a  fallen  being,  corrupt  by  nature,  disinclined  to  virtue,  and  of 
himself  unable  to  do  good,  even  if  he  would ;  and  thus  establish 
the  conclusion  that  no  philosophy  can  do  him  good  that  does  not 
provide  what  only  revelation  can  announce,  the  intervention  of  a 
renewing,  supporting,  sanctifying,  gracious.  Divine  Spirit. 

Let  us  content  ourselves  with  having  endeavored  to  illustrate, 
byflhe  example  of  the  melancholy  Meditations  of  Aurelius,  how 
futile  is  the  effort  to  try  to  teach  men  to  live  soberly  and 
righteously,  without  at  the  same  time  announcing  to  them  that 
they  must  \\\^i  godly  in  this  present  evil  world.  This  is  strikingly 
expressed  in  an  apothegm  found  in  the  writings  of  Maurice  de 
Guerin  :J_''True  wisdom  is  the  science  of  the  will  of  the  gods." 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 


THE  THREE  CREEDS. 


The  Nicene  and  Apostles  Creeds:  Their  Literary  History ;  to- 
gether 'with  an  account  of  the  growth  and  reception  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Faith,  commonly  called  '"''The  Creed  of  St. 
4.thanasius.''     By  C.  A.  Swainson,  D.  D.     Pp.  542.     Lon- 
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The  preference  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  ^shewed  for  Episcopacy 
over  Presbyterianism  did  not  rest  on  a  very  sound  or  intelligent 
basis,  if  Lockhart  is  correct  in  the  account  he  gives  of  it.  *'He 
took  up,"  says  his  son-in-law,  '*  early  in  life  a  repugnance  to  the 
mode  in  which  public  worship  is  conducted  in  the  Scottish  Estab- 
lishment, and  adhered  to  the  sister  Church,  whose  system  of 
government  and  discipline  he  believed  to  be  the  fairest  form  of  the 
primitive  polity,  and  whose  litanies  and  collects  he  reverenced 
as  having  been  transmitted  to  us  from  the  age  immediately  suc- 
ceeding that  of  the  apostles."  How  far  the  Anglican  system  of 
government  and  discipline,  nominally  administered  by  State-made 
prelates,  but  in  reality  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  the 
recently  appointed  Judge  of  Appeal,  is  now,  or  ever  was,  a  fair 
copy  of  the  polity  which  inspired  men  established  among  the 
scattered  congregations  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  eastern  Europe, 
may  be  fairly  left  to  the  consideration  of  any  man  who  reads, 
without  prejudice,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of 
Paul.  Should  some  competent  scholar  take  the  trouble  to  do  for 
the  litanies  and  collects  what  the  book  before  us  has  done  for  the 
creeds,  and  institute  a  searching  inquiry  into  their  origin,  and 
la)*  open  the  sources  from  which  they  were  derived ;  the  result  will 
come  witli  all  the  freshness  of  a  revelation  to  those  who  innocently 
believe  that  the  litanies  and  collects  were  "transmitted  to  us  from 
the  age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  apostles."  What 
would  be  said,  should  it  appear  that  the  only  antiquity  that 
most  of  them  can  claim  is  to  be  translations  of  the  forms  in  the 
Roman  missals  and  breviaries  used  in  England  before  the  Refor- 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  2 — 21. 
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mation  ?  What  would  be  said,  if,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
we  should  fail  to  find  half-a-dozen  collects,  or  a  single  litany, 
which  could  be  traced  to  any  earlier  period  than  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ?  The  age  immediately  succeeding  the  apostles  was 
the  second  century,  and  to  it  we  venture  to  affirm  not  one  of  these 
ritualistic  forms  could  be  followed  up.  But  the  simple  acts  of 
Presbyterian  worship,  prayer,  praise,  reading  the  Scriptures, 
preaching  the  gospel,  and  the  administration  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  have  their  precedents  and  authority  in  the  first 
century  of  Christianity;  they  claim  higher  sanction  than  that  of 
the  Fathers;  they  derive  their  warrant  from  the  practice  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles.  No  church  ritual  is  as  old  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  the  apostolic  form  alone  which  has  the  true  antiquity 
in  its  favor.     The  human  is  never  so  old  as  the  divine. 

Hitherto  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  Three  Creeds 
occupied,  in  respect  of  age,  the  next  place  to  the  extracts  from 
Scripture  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  For  one  of  them  an 
origin  no  less  than  apostolic  was  once  claimed:  the  most  recent 
of  them  was  supposed  to  date  from  the  fourth  century.  For  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  years,  however,  scholars  have  been  aware 
that  of  both  of  these  claims,  truth  requires  considerable  abatement 
to  be  made;  but  to  what  extent  was  not  exactly  understood. 
Canon  Swainson,  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge, 
has,  in  the  work  before  us,  pointed  this  out  with  a  clearness  and 
force  of  evidence  that  the  reader  feels  to  be  irresistible.  He  has 
instituted  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  history  and  structure  of 
these  venerable  documents,  and  with  laudable  industry  has  fol- 
lowed out  to  its  conclusion  the  path  of  investigation  in  which 
Vossius  and  Ussher,  Muratori  and  Waterland,  Heurtley  and 
Ffoulkes,  have  toiled  before  him.  None  of  his  predecessors  has 
equalled  him  in  the  research  and  thoroughness  which  he  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  elucidation  of  his  subject.  The  result 
is  a  work  of  solid  and  enduring  value,  not  indeed  very  attractive 
to  ordinary  readers,  owing  to  its  minute  criticism  of  obscure  manu- 
scripts, and  its  manifold  citations  from  ancient  and  modern  writers, 
but  destined  perhaps  for  many  a  year  to  be  high  authority  on  the 
interesting  theme  which  it  proposes  to  discuss  and  illustrate. 
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Apart  altogether  from  questions  of  their  origin,  there  is,  indeed, 
a  peculiar  interest  attaching  to  these  ancient  documents.  Prior 
to  the  Reformation,  they  were  the  common  symbols  of  all  western 
Christians;  and  although  in  most  of  the  great  Reformed  Churches 
they  do  not  hold  the  place  of -honor  which  they  once  did,  yet  by 
none  of  them  have  they  ever  been  condemned  or  disavowed. 
The  Romish  Church  uses  all  three  in  her  public  services;  so  does 
the  Anglican;  and  most  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  have  either 
expressly  approved  them,  or  have  wrought  up  their  substance 
into  separate  confessions  of  their  own.  The  Nicene  Creed,  with 
one  or  two  variations  hereafter  to  be  explained,  is  the  one  symbol 
of  faith  common  alike  to  the  three  great  divisions  of  Christianity — 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Teutonic.  No  Church,  with  any  pretensions 
to  be  historical  and  national,  has  ever  repudiated  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  Though  Swainson  tells  us  *'it  is  adopted  by  all  the 
Reformed  Churches,  except  the  Presbyterian" — an  expression 
nearly  synonymous  with  saying,  it  is  adopted  by  no  Reformed 
Church  except  the  Anglican — we  find  it  allowed  in  the  fifth  Ar- 
ticle of  the  Reformed  Gallican  Church,  which  we  had  supposed 
was  Presbyterian ;  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  the  Confession 
of  Knox's  congregation  at  Geneva,  both  followed  the  order 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed;  and  even  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at 
Westminster  says  of  it,  that  "it  is  a  brief  sum  of  the  Christian 
faith,  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  anciently  received  in 
the  churches  of  Christ."*  The  Athanasian  Creed,  though  not 
formally  accepted  as  a  document  by  any  except  the  Roman  and 
Anglican  communions,  states,  nevertheless,  the  most  assured 
belief  of  nearly  all  Greek  and  Protestant  Christians.  Next, 
therefore,  to  the  inspired  Scriptures,  to  which  all  sections  of 
Christianity  in  the  last  resort  carry  their  appeals,  and  to  the 
Psalms  of  David,  which  all,  without  exception,  use  as  songs  of 
praise,  the  Three  Creeds  are  a  possession  common  alike  to  all  the 
great  historical  churches. 

By  a  creed,  as  distinguished  from  an  individual  profession  of 
belief,  we  understand  the  form  of  words,  admitted  by  a  council 

*See  Hall's  Harmony  of  the  Protestant  Confessions,  p.  9;  Irvine's  Con- 
fessions, Appendix  ;  iVb^eto  the  Creed  appended  to  the  Shorter  Catechism. 
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or  by  some  ecclesiastical  organisation,  to  contain  a  true  .statement 
of  its  opinions,  and  which  is  consequently  appealed  to  publicly 
as  the  distinctive  symbol  of  its  faith.  Being  thus  the  embodi- 
ment, in  human  language,  of  doctrines  which  men  hold  to  be 
divine,  and  its  object  being  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  the 
contents  of  divine  revelation  are  understood,  it  must,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  be  an  uninspired  document.  Thus  human  in  its 
structure  and  expression,  it  is  always  open  to  the  charge  of 
imperfection.  The  possibility  of  error  may  always  be  assumed. 
Any  formula,  which  is  the  product  of  an  intelligent  and  honest 
attempt  to  embody  the  condensed  teaching  of  holy  Scripture  on 
this  or  the  other  subject,  may  always  be  expected  to  contain  a 
very  large  proportion  of  truth ;  but  other  elements  of  a  disturbing 
character  often  interpose  to  modify"  the  result,  so  that,  to  the  pure 
eye  of  Omniscience,  the  most  perfect  creed  ever  produced  by 
man  may  appear  either  defective  or  erroneous.  Even  an  imper- 
fect creed  may  bind  firmly,  when  men  voluntarily  adopt  it  as  the 
exponent  of  their  belief,  and  commit  themselves  to  what  it  con- 
tains ;  but  in  so  far  as  the  document  is  an  accurate  expression 
of  divine  revelation,  it  is  binding  upon  men  by  the  authority  of 
God. 

Though  individual  declarations  of  faith  were  abundant  enough 
in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  we  reach  the  fourth  before  we 
find  any  document  which  was  admitted  generally  to  contain  the 
main  principles  of  the  Christian  system.  When  the  first  makes 
its  appearance,  it  owes  its  existence  to  the  presence  and  prevalence 
of  error.  The  immediate  cause  of  error  is  the  weakness  and  per- 
versity of  human  nature,  and  creeds  were  the  remedies  judged 
to  be  most  effective  for  checking  the  growth  and  counteracting 
the  influence  of  those  intellectual  aberrations,  which  the  majority 
regarded  as  both  false  in  themselves,  and  destructive  to  the 
spiritual  interests  of  men.  Hence  the  old  name  for  creed  was  a 
symbolum;  that  is,  a  sign  or  password,  by  which  the  Christian 
soldier  could  distinguish  his  friends  from  his  foes,  whether  heretic 
or  pagan.  The  fact  is  the  very  opposite  of  what  has  been  some- 
times represented;  the  creed  did  not  produce  the  error,  but  error 
in  the  course  of  time  called  out  the  creed.     As  heresy  grew 
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strong,  it  put  the  friends  of  truth  on  their  defence,  and  compelled 
them,  in  self-protection,  to  enunciate  their  belief  in  concise  and 
well-considered  terras.  Almost  every  clause  in  one  of  these  an- 
cient documents  is  a  protest  against  heresy-r-the  fossil  memorial 
of  a  controversy  long  since  dead  and  forgotten.  Often  when 
error  presented  itself  under  some  new  phase,  it  was  met  by  insert- 
ing some  new  clause  into  an  old  creed.  Some  of  the  new  clauses 
crept  into  general  use ;  others  of  them  fell  into  disuse,  and  per- 
ished. Among  these  competing  clauses  there  was  usually  at 
work  a  kind  of  natural  selection — a  survival  of  the  fittest — of 
which  the  documents  as  they  now  stand  are  the  embodiment  and 
result.  No  creed  can  be  regarded  as  complete  till  it  has  admit- 
ted its  last  clause,  and  has  thus  arrived  at  the  distinct  form, 
which  it  retains  unaltered  till  the  present  time. 

THE   NICENE   CREED. 

This  oldest  and  most  generally  accepted  of  all  the  symbols, 
took  origin  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  which  assembled  in  325  to 
pronounce  upon  the  great  Arian  controversy.  The  first  draft  of 
it  was  submitted  to  that  meeting  by  Eusebius  of  Cesarea,  who 
thought  it  a  form  of  belief  in  which  both  parties  might  be  per- 
suaded to  agree.  The  document  was  indeed  so  cautiously  worded, 
that  both  parties  mi^ht  have  accepted  it  as  a  compromise,  each 
understa,nding  it  in  his  own  way.  But  Athanasius  and  his  friends 
took  strong  exception  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  settled  nothing, 
that  it  bore  no  distinct  testimony  to  the  truth,  did  not  condemn 
error  in  terms  sufficiently  decided,  and  gave  a  sound  so  uncertain, 
that  the  Arian  and  the  orthodox  could  both  allege,  with  some 
plausibility,  that  the  decision  of  the  great  council  was  in  his  own 
favor.  The  majority  of  the  bishops  saw  the  force  of  this,  and 
agreed  that  the  homo-ousion,  that  is,  the  consubstantiality  of  the 
Son  with  the  Father,  should  be  inserted,  and  that  a  strong  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  against  all  who  did  not  receive  the  doctrine 
should  be  annexed.  The  proposal  was  carried,  and  the  draft  of 
Eusebius,  with  these  amendments  inserted,  became  the  original 
Nicene  Creed.*     The  design  of  its  authors  was  to  state  therein, 

*Thi8  creed  is  given  by  Eusebius  in  hi«  Letter  to  the  Church  of  Cesarea., 
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in  clear  and  definite  terms,  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth 
on  the  subject  before  them,  and  to  throw  their  statement  into 
such  a  form  that  the  adherents  of  Arius  could  not  honestly  sub- 
scribe it.  Its  original  design  was  to  be  a  test  of  ortbodaxy,  not 
to  be  a  form  of  ritual  for  use  in  public  worship. 

The  orthodox  symbol  thus  agreed  upon  by  the  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  Fathers  of  Nice,  is  not  the  symbol  as  it  now  stands 
in  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Anglican  services.  Considerable 
changes  were  made  subsequently.  These  changes,  it  is  generally 
understood,  were  effected  by  the  Second  General  Council,  as  it 
is  usual  to  call  the  Synod  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Greek  bishops, 
who,  at  the  summons  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  met  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  year  381.  There  is,  however,  good  reason  to 
doubt  whether  this  statement,  though  often  repeated,  is  in  reality 
a  historical  fact.  The  Fathers  of  Constantinople,  in  the  letter 
which  they  addressed  to  the  Emperor  at  the  close  of  the  Council, 
profess  to  have  proclaimed  and  ratified  in  brief  terms  the  faith  of 
the  Fathers  at  Nice,  but  do  not  inform  him  that  they  ventured 
to  make  any  additions  to  it  Their  alleged  revision  is  not  given 
by  Socrates,  Sozomen,  or  Theodoret,  the  latter  of  whom  especially 
was  fond  of  quoting  documents,  and  could  scarcely  have  over- 
looked one  of  so  great  importance.  It  is  recorded  by  no  con- 
temporary writer  whatever,  though  the  writings  of  many  such 
exist,  especially  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  the  two  Gregories, 
who  all  three  were  members  of  the  Council.  Stranger  still,  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  in  431,  makes  constant  reference  to  the  creed 
of  Nice,  but  none  to  the  alleged  revision  of  Constantinople.  The 
only  ground  for  believing  that  such  a  revision  was  made  at  all, 
is,  that  at  the  General  Council  of  Chalcedon,  held  in  451,  Aetius 
the  deacon  stated,  and  the  bishops  assembled  accepted  his  state- 
ment, that  the  form  of  creed  containing  the  additions  was  the 
form  approved  by  the  Fathers  of  Constantinople  seventy  years 
before.  Besides,  it  deepens  the  mystery  to  know  that  nearly  all 
the  additions,  and  something  more  besides,  are  found  in  a  creed 

in  Theodoret  H.  £/.,  i.  12.  En<i;lish  versions  of  it  are  common;  one  may 
be  seen  in  Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism^  Vol.  L  p.  611 ;  and  another 
in  Goodes  Divine  Rule,  second  ed.,  Vol.  I.  p.  131. 
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contained  in  the  Aneoratns  of  Epiphanius*^a  work  on  the 
Trinity,  written  at  the  request  of  some  c!ergy  in  Pamphylia,  in 
the  year  874,  that  is,  seven  years  before  the  Council  met  on 
which  these  additions  have  been  fathered.  Is  it  possible  that 
Aetius  made  the  mistake  of  ascribing  to  the  Second  Council  the 
creed  of  Epiphanius,  and  that  the  Fathers  of  Chalcedon  did  not 
discover  the  error?  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  even  this,  though 
on  the  whole  the  more  likely  solution.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the 
amended  creed  received  at  Chalcedon  has  ever  since  been  ascribed 
to  the  Fathers  of  Constantinople,  and  to  this  hour  passes  under 
their  name.  From  that  time  the  Council  of  381,  which  was  sel- 
dom spoken  of  before,  rose  at  once  in  public  estimation,  and 
although  it  contained  no  representative  from  any  of  the  churches 
of  the  West,  it  was  forthwith  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  general 
council,  and  its  alleged  revision  of  the  Nicene  Creed  was  every- 
where accepted  as  the  symbol  of  orthodoxy. 

The  alterations  thus  made  consisted  in  the  omission  of  the 
expression,  "God  of  God,"  and  also  of  the  anathema  appended 
to  the  original,  together  with  the  insertion  of  a  variety  of  clauses, 
and  the  amplification  of  the  declaration  in  regard  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  following  is  the  formula  sanctioned  at  Chalcedon, 
the  alleged  Constantinopolitan  additions  being  printed  in  italics: 

"Wo  believe  in  one  (jrcxi,  tlie  Father  Almighty.  Maker  of  heaven  and 
<'-arth,  and  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisible:  and  in  one  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  onlt/ -begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Fathej*  before  all 
worlcU,  Li/iht  of  litJjht,  very  God  of  very  God,  bejjotten,  not  made,  being 
of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made-,  who 
for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation,  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  in- 
carnate of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man,  and 
was  crurified  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  suffered,  and  was  buried: 
and  on  the  third  day  he  rose  again,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and 
shall  come  again  with  glory  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead;  of  whose 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord,  the 
Giver  of  life,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  who,  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son  together,  is  worshipped  and  glorifed,  who  spake  by  the  prophets: 
in  one  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  We  acknowledge  one  baptisni 
for  the  remission  of  sins:  we  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,,  and  the 
<ife  of  the  world  to  come.     Amen." 

*Ancoratus,  ch.  cxx. 
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It  is  stated  by  the  historian,  Theodorus  Lector,  that  Timotheus, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  ordered  (A.  D.  511)  this  creed  to  be 
used  at  every  congregation  in  public  worship;  previously  it  was 
in  use  only  when  the,  bishop,  before  Easter,  catechised  the  cate- 
chumens. 

Still,  the  creed  was  not  yet  complete.  Two  important  changes 
were  made  afterwards.  The  clause,  "  God  of  God,"  which  formed 
part  of  the  original  Nicene  symbol,  but  for  some  reason  was 
omitted  at  Chalcedon,  was  subsequently  restored.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  the  excluded  phrase  made  good  its  right  to 
its  old  position  are  not  now  known  ;  but  the  re-insertion  is  first 
observed  in  Latin  copies  of  the  creed,  as  used  in  Spain,  in  Isidore 
Mercator,  in  the  Council  of  Toledo,  and  in  a  creed  which  Etherius 
and  Beatus  quoted  in  their  work  against  Elipandus.  From  this 
fact,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  restoration  of  the  clause  was 
accomplished  in  Spain. 

But  at  the  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  589,  a  change  of  mucli 
more  momentous  consequence  was  introduced.  The  Council  of 
Chalcedon  had  used,  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  words, 
"who  proceedeth  from  the  Father;"  but  the  sixty-eight  Spanish 
bishops,  met  at  Toledo,  inserted  the  words,  Filioque,  "and  frorr» 
the  Son" — words  which,  however  expressive  of  doctrinal  truth 
they  may  have  been,  ought  not  to  have  been  interpolated  by  a 
few  local  bishops  in  a  public  document  which,  as  the  creed  of  the 
whole  Church,  had  the  sanction  of  a  General  Council.  The 
creed,  with  the  new  addition,  was  subscribed  by  Reccared,  king 
of  the  Goths,  and  by  his  queen ;  and  at  the  same  council  a  canon 
was  passed  ordering  it  to  be  chanted  by  the  people  in  a  clear 
voice,  before  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  the  public  services  of  the 
Church.  The  reason  assigned  for  making  it  a  part  of  the  Church 
worship  is,  that  "testimony  may  thus  be  borne  to  the  true  faith." 
Owing  to  this  constant  use  of  it  in  public,  the  laity  grew  familiar 
with  the  document  in  the  interpolated  form,  and  it  became  difficult 
afterwards  to  introduce  among  them  the  Roman  form,  in  which, 
as  yet,  these  changes  had  not  been  made. 

The  practice  of  using  in  the  mass  the  Nicerie  Creed  thus 
amended,  spread  from  Spain  into  France,  and  to  other  parts  of 
Christendom.     It  had  reached  England  at  an  early  period;  for 
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the  Synod  of  Heathfield,  in  680,  is  found  to  employ  the  expres- 
sion— "from  the  Father  and  the  Son.'*  Yet  the  interpolation, 
had  not  become  so  marked  and  general  as  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Sixth  General  Council,  which  met  the  same  year  at  Con- 
stantinople; for  it  contented  itself  with  reciting  the  form  sanc- 
tioned at  Chalcedon,  in  which  the  addition  is  not  contained.  Even 
the  Seventh  General  Council,  in  787,  did  not  use  the  interpola- 
tion; but  there  was  an  evident  approach  thereto,  when  the 
Patriarch  Tarasius  professed  his  faith  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  "who 
proceedeth  from  the  Father  by  the  Son,"  and  the  words  were 
accepted  by  the  papal  legates.  Against  the  use  of  this  phrase 
the  Emperor  Charlemagne  remonstrated  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Pope  Hadrian  II.,  finding  fault  with  Tarasius  for  not  saying, 
"from  the  Father  and  the  Son" — a  fact  sufficient  to  shew  that, 
in  two  centuries,  the  Spanish  interpolation  had  already  found 
acceptance  in  France  and  Germany.  Hadrian  did  not  reprove 
his  correspondent  for  heterodoxy,  nor  did  he  call  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  his  own  favorite  phrase  was  an  unauthorised  addition 
to  the  original  form;  he  contented  himself  with  shewing,  by  quon 
tations,  that  the  form  of  phrase  used  by  Tarasius  was  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  Athanasius,  Hilary,  and  other  orthodox  Fathers. 
In  794,  the  Synod  of  Frankfort,  summoned  by  Charlemagne,  and 
composed  of  three  hundred  bishops,  declared  its  belief  to  be,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  About 
two  years  after  this,  the  Provincial  Synod  of  Friuli  met,  and 
adopted  the  interpolated  creed,  the  President,  Paulinus,  Patriarch 
of  Aquileia,  justifying  the  addition  in  the  following  words: 

".Just  as  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  Fathers,  who  met  at  Constantinople, 
did,  by  way  of  exposition,  supplement  the  meaning  of  the  three  hundred 
and  eighteen,  and  confess  that  they  believed  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord 
and  giver  of  life,  so  afterwards,  because  of  those  heretics  who  whispered 
about  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  of  the  Father  alone,  the  words  were  added, 
"who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.'^  Yet  they  are  not  to  be 
blamed  who  effected  this,  as  if  they  had  added  or  diminished  aught  in  the 
creed  of  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen,  for  they  held  no  opinions  differ- 
ent from  theirs — they  sought  only  to  fill  up  the  meaning  which,  in  other 
respects,  they  left  untouched."* 


VOL. 


*Swain8on,  p.  148. 
XXVIII.,  NO.  2 — 22. 
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From  this  point,  therefore,  the  Filioque  may  be  regarded  as 
having  established  its  claim  to  be  recognised  a^  portion  of  the 
creed  of  western  Christendom.  Popes,  indeed,  occasionally  mut- 
tered disapproval,  and  Roman  councils  lifted  up  their  protest. 
To  hush  the  rising  controversy  about  adding  the  Filioque^  Pope 
Leo  in.  (795-816)  expressed  a  wish  that  the  singing  of  the  creed 
should  be  abolished  in  Germany,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  sung  at 
Rome;  and  he  had  suspended  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  two 
shields,  inscribed,  the  one  with  a  Greek  and  the  other  with  a 
Latin  copy  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  amended  at  Constantinople, 
both,  of  course,  wanting  the  disputed  phrase.  Pope  John  VIIL 
(872-882),  in  a  letter  to  Photius,  condemns  those  who,  as  he  says, 
in  their  madness  made  the  addition.  A  local  council,  held  at 
Rome  in  810,  united  in  the  papal  protest.  But,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  the  Pope  at  last  gave  way.  As  Swain  son  remarks,  with 
truth,  the  occupant  of  the  Apostolic  See  rarely  leads  in  any  mat- 
ter except  what  concerns  his  own  supremacy  and  power;  the 
approved  practice  with  him  is  to  wait  until  a  doctrine  or  rite  has 
fought  its  way  to  general  adoption,  and  then,  when  it  has  won 
over  the  majority  to  its  side,  the  "Teacher  of  all  Christians" 
smiles  down  benignly  from  the  heights  of  the  Church,  and  pro- 
nounces it  to  be  orthodox  and  Catholic.  However  this  may  be, 
the  fact  in  the  present  case  is,  that  the  Emperor  Henry  prevailed 
upon  Benedict  VIII  (1012-1024)  to  introduce  into  the  mass  the 
Nicene  Creed,  as  then  used  in  France,  Germany,  and  England, 
and  this  involved,  of  course,  the  adoption  of  the  Filioque.  Since 
that  time  it  has  formed  a  part  of  the  Eucharistic  service  in  all 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  it  received  the  formal  sanction  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  at  its  first  session,  held  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1546. 

Even  the  Reformation,  which  swept  away  so  many  unauthorised 
innovations  upon  doctrine  and  ritual,  made  no  change  as  to  the 
Filioque.  The  Anglican  communion,  in  its  public  services,  still 
recites,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  the  amended  creed  of  Nice,  as  sanc- 
tioned at  Chalcedon,  with  the  subsequent  interpolations  inserted. 
The  other  Reformed  Churches,  without  attaching  the  same  im- 
portance to  the  letter  of  the  document,  or  reciting  it  in  public 
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worship,  still  hold  by  the  doctrine  of  the  double  procession,  of 
which  the  Filioque  is  the  sign.  But  the  Greek  Church  has  always 
condemned  the  interpolation.  The  Nicene  Creed,  as  approved  at 
Chalcedon,  without  further  addition,  is  still  the  only  symbol  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  and  is  found  in  all  the  Oriental  liturgies; 
while  the  doctrine  of  the  double  procession,  and  the  word  in  the 
symbol  which  expresses  it,  have  been  always  made  by  the  Greeks 
a  prominent  ground  of  their  isolation,  both  from  the  Roman  and 
Protestant  churches.  Dr.  Dollinger  has  lately  been  making  some 
effort,  at  the  head  of  his  party,  to  bridge  the  chasm ;  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  attempt  will  result  in  anything  more 
important  than  words. 


THE    APOSTLES     CREED. 

The  opinion  is  as  old  as  Ambrose,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourth  century,  that  the  creed  so  called  was  written  by  the  apos- 
tles. Pope  Leo  the  Great,  as  well  as  others,  committed  himself 
to  this  statement,*  and  a  later  tradition,  in  a  sermon  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Augustine,  not  only  assigns  a  clause  of  it  to  each  of 
the  twelve  apostles,  but  undertakes  to  name  the  apostle  to  whom 
each  of  the  clauses  owes  its  existence. 

Laurentius  Valla  was  the  first  to  question  the  accuracy  of  this 
oft-repeated  statement.f  Erasmus,  as  his  manner  was,  "did  not 
know"  the  truth  of  it,  but  as  gailty  disbelief  of  the  whole  story 
was  supposed  to  lurk  under  the  mask  of  a  nescience  seemingly 
so  innocent,  he  was  censured  by  the  Faculty  of  Paris.  But  the 
honor  of  disproving  the  whole  story  is  due  to  Gerard  Vossius, 
who,  in  his  De  Tribus  Symbolis^  published  in  1642,  demonstrated 
that  the  assertion  rests  on  no  solid  evidence  whatever.  His  con- 
clusion is  now  disputed  by  none  competent  to  judge,  and  acquainted 
with  the  facts.  Had  this  creed  been  the  production  of  inspired 
men  in  the  first  century,  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  why 
it  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testament;  why  it  is  never  cited  nor 


*Thus  in  Sermo  xcvi.,  Leo  speaks  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church  as 
rejecting  the  symbol  instituted  by  the  apostles — "  instituto  a  Sanctis  apos- 
tolis  symbolo  repugnantes." — See  Migne,  vol.  liv.,  c.  466. 

fSee  Fabricius,  Codex  Apoc.  N.  T.  vol.  ii.  p.  325. 
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alluded  to  as  a  document  by  any  writer  of  the  first  three  centuries, 
inspired  or  uninspired;  why  it  was  not  originally  written  in 
Greek,  as  all  the  extant  literature  of  the  first  two  centuries  was; 
why  it  was  not  used  in  the  Christian  worship,  as  all  the  canonical, 
and  some  uncanonical,  writings  were;  why  the  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  fourth  century;  as  well  as  other  churches,  had  u 
creed  of  its  own  entirely  different;  why,  subject  to  the  casualties 
of  transcription  only,  it  did  not  at  all  times  retain  the  same 
unvarying  form,  as  is  done  by  the  shortest  and  least  important 
document  Which  makes  a  part  of  holy  Scripture;  and  why  so 
many  Christian  writers,  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  pro- 
duced each  a  summary  of  his  own,  instead  of  pointing  to  the  form 
established  by  the  apostles  once  for  all.  These  facts  seem  to  us 
unaccountable  on  any  other  supposition,  than  that  the  document 
did  not  exist  in  the  first  century,  and,  consequently,  that  it  was 
not  written  by  the  apostles. 

In  the  third  and  following  centuries,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Christian  teachers  to  give  catechumens  a  short  summary  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine — a  breviarium  fidei^  as  xlmbrose  calls  it — which 
might  be  easily  retained  in  the  memory.  This  short  exposition 
of  Christianity,  orally  communicated,  served  in  ancient  times  the 
same  purpose  as  catechisms  and  abridgments  of  Christian  doc- 
trines serve  in  some  churches  still.  Each  of  them  took  for  its 
basis  the  baptismal  formula  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19;  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity  in  the  order  there  mentioned  constituted  the  central 
stem,  from  which  all  the  other  parts  branched  forth.  These 
summaries  were  at  first  short,  and  understood  to  contain  nothing 
which  was  not  counted  fundamental.*  Not  being  committed  to 
writing,  but  coraaiunicated  by  the  living  voice  to  those  under 
Christian  instruction,  there  was  among  them  a  manifest  agree- 
ment as  to  substance,  yet  a  difference  of  expression,  which  shews 
itself  distinctly  in  the  forms  which  are  still  preserved.  The  pro- 
fession of  faith  which  the  catechumen  afterward  made  at  baptism, 

*Auguscine  thus  explains  the  nature  and  object  of  these  summaries: 
''Collecta  breviter  et  in  ordinem  certum  redacta  et  constricta  tradenda 
sunt  vobis;  ut  fides  vestra  aedificetur,  et  confessio  prseparefcur,  et  raemoria 
non  /jravetur." — Senno  ccxiv.  1,  in  Migne  xxxviii.  c.  1066.  i 
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was  usually  much  shorter  than  the  summary  of  doctrine  that  he 
was  taught  to  repeat  while  under  instruction.  The  baptismal 
formula  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  was  seldom  more  than 
a  simple  profession  of  faith  in  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;  the 
latter — the  rule  of  faith ^  as  it  was  often  called,  though  very  im- 
properly, by  ancient  writers — was  intended  to  embrace  the  sum 
und  substance  of  Christianity,  and  was  gradually  enlarged  by  the 
introduction  of  clauses  designed  to  affirm  the  truth,  as  opposed  to 
this  or  the  other  form  of  error  which  was  constantly  cropping  up. 
The  tendency,  of  course,  was  for  the  summary  of  faith  to  fall  into 
a  set  form  of  words ;  but  the  forms  still  extant  vary  so  much  in 
language,  as  to  shew  that  there  was  no  authoritative  formula  with 
Church  sanction  then  in  general  use.  Among  the  numerous 
creeds  of  individual  writers,  the  oldest  perhaps  is  that  of  Irenaeus ; 
but  we  select  that  of  Tertullian  as  being  the  oldest  Latin  form, 
with  the  view  of  shewing  the  first  rough  sketch  out  of  which  the 
more  finished  picture  was  produced  in  the  course  of  ages: 

"There  is  one  God  only,  and  He  is  none  other  than  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  who  produced  all  thin^^s  out  of  nothing  through  His  own  Word, 
first  of  all  sent  forth  ;  this  Word  is  called  His  Son,  and,  under  the  name 
of  God,  was  seen  in  divers  manners  by  the  patriarchs,  heard  at  all  times 
in  the  prophets,  at  last  brought  down  by  the  Spirit  and  power  of  the 
Father  in  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  made  flesh  in  her  womb,  and,  being 
born  of  her,  went  forth  as  -lesus  Christ;  thenceforth  He  preached  the 
new  law^  and  the  new  promise  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  worked  miracles : 
having  been  crucified.  He  rose  again  the  third  day:  then  having  ascended 
into  the  heavens,  He  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father :  sent  instead  of 
Himself  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  lead  such  as  believe:  will  come 
with  glory  to  take  the  saints  to  the  enjoyment  of  everlasting  life  and 
of  the  heavenly  promises,  and  to  condemn  the  wicked  to  everlasting  fire> 
after  the  resurrection  of  both  these  classes  shall  have  happened  together 
with  the  restoration  of  their  flesh."* 

Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  Tertullian  would  have  given,  in 
preference  to  his  own,  a  summary  drawn  up  by  the  Apostles,  had 
he  known  of  the  existence  of  such  a  document?  He  never  alludes 
to  such  a  thing,  but  inserts  a  summary  of  his  own ;  and,  as  if  to 
shew  that  there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  matter,  the  same  writer 
gives  two  other  abridgements,  substantially  the  same,  but  verbally 

*Tertullian,  De  Praes,  ch.  13. 
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different.*  Similar  abridgments,  none  of  them  exactly  in  the  same 
terms  as  the  others,  may  be  found  in  the  Fathers  of  the  first  five 
centuries.  We  quote  another  af  themp,  found  in  the  Oonfessia^ 
attributed  to  Patrick  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  which  belongs  to 
the  fifth  century,  more  particularly  a»  it  has  escaped  the  notice 
of  Swainson : 

"There  is  no  other  God,  and  never  was,  and  never  will  be  after  Ilim 
f)ut  God  the  Father,  unbe^otten,  without  beginning,  from  whom  all 
beginning  is,  occnpying  all  things,  as  we  have  said:  and  Hi&  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  we  witness  to  have  been  always  with  the  Father,  before 
«he  commencement  of  the  world,  spiritually  with  the  Father,  begotten  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  described,  before  all  beginning:  and  by  Him  all 
things  were  made,  visible  and  invisible :  He  was  made  man,  and,  having 
eonquered  death,  was  received  into  the  heavens  to  the  Father.  And  He 
gave  Him  all  power  over  every  name,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in 
earth,  and  things  under  the  earth,  that  every  tongue  may  confeas  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  and  God:  on  whom  wc  believe,  and  whose  coming 
we  expect :  He  will,  in  due  time,  be  the  Judge  of  tho  quick  and  the  dead, 
who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  bis  deeds  ;  and  He  hath  shed 
abroad  upon  us  abundantly  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  pledge  of 
immortality,  who  makes  men  believing  and  obedient,  that  they  may  be 
!-ons  of  God  the  Father,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  whom  we  confess  and 
adore,  one  God  in  the  Trinity  of  the  sacred  name."t 

Some  of  these  so-called  rules  of  faith  were  so  comprehensive, 
as  to  include  points  of  ritual  as  well  as  doctrine; J  but  in  every 
case  without  canonical  sanction,  being  in  each  case  summaries 
used  by  the  individual  writer,  or  by  some  individual  church. 
It  was  none  of  these,  however;  it  was  the  Romanum  Symholum^ 
that  is,  the  summary  for  the  instruction  of  catechumens  in  the 
Church  at  Rome,  which  grew  up  into  the  document  now  known 
as  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

The  first  glimpse  we  obtain  of  it  is  during  the  Arian  contro- 
versy, about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  When  Marcellus 
of  Ancyra,  the  friend  of  Athanasius,  was  charged  with  heresy, 
and  went  to  Rome  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge,  he  yvrote  out^ 


*Tertullian,  Adv.  Prax.,  ch.  ii.;  De  Virginihiifs,  ch.  I. 
fConfessio  Patricii,  ch.  ii.,  in  Migne,  vol.  liii.  c.  802. 
JPolycrates  followed,  as  he  says,  the  rule  of  faith,  in  keeping  Easter  on 
the  14th  of  Nisan.     See  Eusebius,  H.  E.,  v.  24. 
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and  handed  in,  a  confession  of  his  faith,  which  is  found  to  be 
almost  identical  with  that  whi-ch  Rufinus,  fifty  years  later,  says, 
was  the  Romanum  Symholum  in  his  tim€.  The  only  difference 
between  them  is,  that  Marcellus  omits  the  word  "Father"  at  the 
beginning,  and  adds  the  clause,  "life  eternal,"  at  the  end.* 
Marcellus,  it  is  true,  does  not  profess  to  give  the  Roman  Creed, 
lie  only  gives  his  own;  but  the  verbal  identity  between  them,  in 
almost  everything,  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  sought  to  prove  his 
orthodoxy  by  shewing  that  his  faith  was  substantially  the  same 
with  that  professed  in  the  Church  of  the  metropolis  of  the  west. 

Ambrose,  writing  to  Pope  Siricius  (385-398),  is  the  first  to 
designate  it  the  Apostles'  Creed.'\  Rufinus  (350-410)  gives  the 
popular  account  of  its  origin  on  the  authority  simply  of  "tradunt 
ttiajores  nostri,"  and  is  the  first  to  furnish  what  is  professedly  a 
-copy  of  tho  creed  which  was  used  in  the  Roman  Church  in  his 
time,  that  is,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  It  reads 
thus: 

"I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  His  only 
Son  our  Lord,  who  was  born  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Virgin  Mary 
crucified  undpr  Pontius  Pilate,  and  buried:  on  the  third  day,  He  rose 
from  the  dead:  He  ascended  to  heaven,  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  whence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  And  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Church,  the  remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection 
of  the  flesh." 

Rufinus  states  expressly,  that  to  this  form  some  things  were 
added  in  other  churches;  for  example,  the  clause,  He  descended 
into  hell^  was  in  use  in  the  Church  of  Aquileia,  in  his  time.  But 
he  accounts  for  the  brevity  of  the  Roman  form,  by  saying  no 
heresy  took  its  rise  there,  and  that,  as  the  creed  there  was  recited 
publicly  in  the  presence  of  the  Church,  it  was  more  diflficult  to 
make  additions. t  This  copy  is  of  great  value,  as  shewing  the 
Apostles'  Creed  in  process  of  formation.  The  skeleton  is  here, 
but  the  bare  bones  have  yet  to  be  covered  with  flesh  and  skin. 

^Epiphanius,  Ilaer.  Ixii.  in  Migne^  Greek  series,  vol.  xlii.  c.  386. 

fCredatur  Symbolo  Apostolorum,  quod  EcclesiaRomana  intemeratum 
semper  custodit  et  servat."     Migne,  vol.  xvi.  c.  1125. 

JRufinus,  In  Sgmbolum,  ch.  3.  Migne,  vol.  xxi.  c.  339.  Swainson,  p. 
160,  gives  the  Latin  of  the  Rom.  Symholum. 
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RufinuB  speaks  of  it,  as  it  then  stood,  as  "  the  sum  of  all  perfec- 
tion;" an(i' although  Augustine's  form  did  not  contain  a  clause 
more,  he  praises  it  in  these  terms:  "This  is  the  Christian,  this  is 
the  Catholic,  this  is  the  Apostolic,  faith."* 

After  ages  did  not,  however,  agree  in  this,  either  with  Augus- 
tine or  Rufinus.  The  following  clauses  were  inserted  in  the 
Romanum  Symholum  before  it  assumed  the  exact  form  now 
known  to  us  as  the  Apostles'  Creed: 

1.  The  clause.  Maker  of  heaven  and  earthy  borrowed  from  the 
Nicene  Creed,  is  first  found  in  a  copy  of  the  Apostles'  Creed 
contained  in  a  Galilean  Sacramentai-y,  appended  to  the  works  of 
Germanus  of  Paris.f  It  had  not  found  its  way  into  the  Spanish 
creeds  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne. 

2.  Who  was  eonceived  hy  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  is  an  altered  form  of  the  expression  given  by  Rufinus.  It 
makes  its  first  appearance  in  a  summary  of  doctrine  ascribed  to 
Augustine,  and  afterwards  in  Faustus  of  Riez,  A.  D.  490. 

3.  The  word  dead  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  creed  as  given 
in  the  Gallican  service-books;  it  is  wanting  in  the  early  creeds  of 
Spain,  England,  and  Ireland. 

4.  The  clause,  tie  descended  into  hell,  appeared  first  in  the 
third  Sirmian  Creed,  which  was  published  at  Rimini  in  359. J 
tt  had  reached  Aquileia  in  the  time  of  Rufinus,  and  again  appears 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  given  by  Ildefonsus,  A.  D.  669. 

5.  The  clause,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  first  makes  its  appearance  in  Faustus  of  Riez,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Gallican  and  Spanish  creeds. 

6.  The  word  catholic  is  also  wanting  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  as 
used  in  the  Roman  Church  in  the  fourth  century.  It  was  first 
inserted  in  the  copy  given  by  Faustus,  and  afterwards  in  the  Gal- 
lican and  Spanish  books. 

7.  The  phrase,  communion  of  saints,  is  found  first  in  the  creed 
c(mtained  in  Faustus,  and  afterwards  in  the  Gallican  service- 
books. 


*Migne^  vol.  xxxviii.  c.  1072, 
fMif/ne,  vol.  Ixxii.  c.  489. 
JSocrates,  H.  E.,  book  ii.  ch.  37. 
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8.  The  clause,  and  the  life  everlasting^  first  inserted  in  the 
creed  of'Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  A.  D.  341,  reappetirs  in  the  Ravenna 
creed  of  the  fifth  century. 

That  some  of  these  expressions  are  found  originally  in  the 
Scriptures,  or  in  the  early  Fathers,  or  in  individual  professions 
of  faith  contained  in  ancient  writers,  is  not  denied;  we  only 
desire  to  note  in  each  case  the  earliest  known  instance  in  which 
they  are  found  inserted  in  the  Romanum  tSt/mbolum.  ' 

The  first  dated  instance  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  complete  as  it 
stands  at  the  present  day,  occurs  in  a  treatise  written  by  one 
Pirmiriius,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who,  after  laboring  in  France 
and  Germany,  died  in  the  year  758.  Tlie  next  complete  copy  is 
found  in  the  Gellone  Codex  at  Paris — a  manuscript  assigned  to 
the  year  790.  This  form  was  diffused  through  Europe  by  the 
psalters  sent  out  from  the  schools  of  Charlemagne.  That  emperor, 
who  was  very  careful  about  keeping  the  clergy  to  their  work, 
directed,  in  various  capitularies,  that  the  priests  should  teach  and 
preach  according  to  the  canons,  and  be  able  to  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Creed.  The  former  was  at  that  time  supposed  to 
express  every  want  that  a  human  soul  could  feel ;  the  latter,  to  con- 
tain the  whole  catholic  faith.  To  assist  the  priesthood  to  comply 
with  the  imperial  orders,  the  creed  in  its  complete  form  was  inserted 
in  the  psalters  and  missals  of  the  time,  and  thus  it  got  into  general 
circulation.  It  soon  reached  Italy  and  Rome.  One  of  the  oldest 
copies  now  known  is  contained  in  a  psalter  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Charlemagne  himself,  and  sent  as  n  present  to  Hadrian  II.  It 
gradually  made  its  way  into  all  the  service-books  of  the  West.  The 
first  indication  of  its  use  at  canonical  hours  in  the  mass  is  found  in 
the  fourth  book  of  the  De  Eeclesiasticis  Officiis,  a  work  written  by 
Symposius  Amularius,  a  presbyter  of  Metz,  who  died  about  8^4. 

"  The  general  result  of  tins,"  says  Swainson,  p.  170,  "  is  unquestionable. 
The  complete  copy  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  as  it  exists  in  the  present  day, 
was  Frank ;  the  separate  articles  which  distin<^uish  it  from  the  old  Ro- 
man, Aquileian,  African,  Spanish,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  types,  are 
all  of  Gallican  orio;in.  They  came  throuo;h,  or  from,  Faustus  of  Riez 
and  the  old  Gallican  service-books  to  Pirminius,  the  Frank  missionary  of 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and  the  completed  creed  gradually 
spread  from  that  time." 

VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  2 — 23. 
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From  the  psalters  of  Charletnagne  it  was  copied  into  the  other 
psalters  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  few  of  which  are  Avith- 
out  it;  so  that,  although  less  complete  forms  lingered  in  remote 
corners  of  the  West  for  some  ages  after,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Apostles'  Creed  as  it  now  stands  was  in  general  acceptance  from 
the  tenth  century.     Without  the  sanction  of  any  ecclesiastical 
council,  it  made  its  way  into  the  service-books,   and  of  course 
into  public  worship.     It  was  supposed  to  contain  a  perfect  sum- 
mary of  the  most  important  doctrines  of   Christianity.      The 
people  were  expected  to  commit  it  to   memory,  and  to  repeat  it 
like  the  Lord's  Prayer.     No  one  doubted  then,  nor  for  some  cen- 
turies after,  that  it  was  the  genuine  production  of  the  apostles  of 
Christ.    The  name  was  probably  derived  from  its  supposed  author- 
ship ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  apostles  had  no  more  to  do  with  its 
composition   than  with   that  of  any  modern  sermon   or  treatise, 
whose  statements  find  a  doctrinal  basis  in  their  inspired  words. 
The  result  of  a  careful  inquiry,  conducted  on  principles  strictly 
historical,  is  to  shew  that  the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed  is  entire- 
ly of  human  origin  ;  that  it  is  a  compilation,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  laid  in  Rome,   and  the  completion  of  which  was  per- 
fected in   France;  that  the  document  in  its  rudimentary  form 
does  not  emerge  out  of  darkness  till  the  fourth  century  ;  that  it 
was  in  process  of  construction  from  the  fourth  till  the  eighth ; 
that  it  was  in  general  circulation  in  the  ninth  century,  and  used 
in  public  worship  from  the  tenth.     In  the  East,   it  never  came 
into  general  use  at  all.     The  earliest  Greek  copies  of  it  in  exist- 
ence are  only   translations  from  the  Latin  original.     So  late  as 
the   Council  of   Florence,   in   1439,   the  legates  of  the   Greek 
Church  said  that  this  creed  Avas  not  used  in  their  churches,  and 
that  they  had  not  seen  it  before.* 

•  Romish  writers  of  the  modern  school,  such  as  Mohler  and 
Newman,  are  too  intelligent  to  deny  this.  They  fully  admit  that 
what  so  long  passed  for  a  production  of  the  apostles,  is  a  gradual 
growth,   a  composite  thing,   constructed  out  of  elements  which 


*Mark  of  Ephesus  said  at  the  Council:  "Nos  nusquam  habemiis, 
neque  novimus  Syinbblum  Apostoloruin." — Fabriciua,  Codex  Apo cry phus, 
N.  T.,  vol.  ii.  p.  350. 
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were  floating  about  for  seven  centuries,  before  falling  into  their 
present  order.  But  they  present  a  new  front  when  they  convert 
the  fact  into  an  argument  in  favor  of  tradition,  as  opposed  to 
Scripture.  They  tell  us  that  it  did  not  spring  from  the  Bible ;  it 
was  not  made,  it  grew  ;  it  was  self-produced  ;  it  is  the  outgrowth 
of  Christianity  itself — the  spontaneous  product  of  the  life  of  the 
Church.  They  point  to  it  as  the  product  of  tradition,  outside 
the  Bible. 

But  if  we  possess,  as  they  assume,  a  source  of  divine  truth 
outside  the  Scriptures,  and  independent  of  them,  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  farther  about  inspiration.  In  that  case,  the 
word  of  man  would  be  a  much  more  accessible  and  prolific  foun- 
tain of  religious  knowledge  than  the  Word  of  God.  The  living 
Church,  in  that  case,  could  always  produce  new  dogma;  a  book, 
completed  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  never  could  ;  while  any 
old  truth  in  the  latter  is  liable  to  be  superseded  by  some  new 
revelation  of  the  former.  The  Scripture,  in  such  circumstances, 
would  be  a  stagnant  pond,  whose  pent-up  waters  would  always  be 
stale  and  utiwholesome  :  the  Church  an  everflowing  spring,  giving 
out  traditions,  fresh,  gushing,  inexhaustible.  Were  such  auction 
true,  the  Bible  of  the  future  would  not  be  the  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  but  the  Bullarium  Magnum  audi 
the  Acta  Conciliorum. 

The  fact,  however,  is,  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed  which  is  not  expressed  in  some  form  or  other  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  "All  that  you  are  about  to  hear  in  the  creed,"  says 
Augustine,  "  is  contained  in  the  divine  letters  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures."* Ildefonsus  speaks  of  it  as  ''a  summary  gathered  by  the 
Apostles  out  of  all  the  Scriptures. "f  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  high- 
er authority  still,  is  quoted  by  Swainson,  at  p.  179,  as  saying, 
"Only  a  few  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  from  Scripture 
what  is  necessary  to  be  believed,  therefore  a  summary  was  collect- 
ed out  of  the  sacred  writings  ;  and  this  summary  must  be  regard- 

^-  Migne,  vol.  xxxviii.,  ch.,  1060. 

t  "In  quo  ideo  ab  apostolis  collecta  sunt  ex  omnibus  Scripturis,"  etc., 
Migne,  xcvi.,  c.  127.  Martin  of  Liege  repeats  the  same  sentiment  in 
almost  the  same  words.     Migne,  vol  cc^riii.,  c.  1345. 
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ed,  not  as  added  to  Scripture,  but  as  extracted  from  it."  In  face 
of  such  authorities,  therefore,  it  is  rather  too  late  in  the  day  for 
our  modern  Romanists  to  pretend,  that  the  creed  is  the  product 
of  a  tradition  which  has  grown  up  independent  of  the  Bible. 

It  seems  very  unaccountable,  also,  if  the  creed  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  spontaneous  Id'e  of  the  Church,  that  it  has  not  gone  on  to 
grow,  that  this  symbolical  development  received  a  sudden  check 
in  the  eiglith  century,  and  that,  although  the  Church  lives  on,  no 
new  truth  has  been  added  since. 

It  seems  still  more  strange  that  the  Romish  Church  herself, 
in  her  authorised  formularies,  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  document  very  different  from  that  given  by  thes6  able  theo- 
logians. Thus  the  Trent  Catechism  says:  "The  first  points 
which  Christian  men  ought  to  hold,  are  thos<3  which  the  holy 
Apostles,  the  great  leaders  and  teachers  of  the  faith,  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  have  divided  into  the  twelve  articles  of  the 
creed ;  for  wiien  they  had  received  a  command  from  the  Lord  to 
go  forth  into  the  whole  world,  acting  as  his  ambassadors,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  they  thought  fit  to  compose 
a  form  of  Christian  fiith,  to  wit,  that  all  might  think  and  speak 
the  same  things,"*  etc.  This,  as  we  now  know,  is  quite  contrary 
to  historical  fact,  so  far  as  it  speaks  of  the  origin  of  the  creed  ; 
but  its  statement,  that  the  creed  is  the  composition  of  inspired 
men,  is  (]uite  sufficient  to  dispose  of  thci  modern  Romish  theory — 
that  it  did  not  spring  from  the  Bible,  but  is  the  product  of  a 
divine  tradition. 

Apart,  however,  from  all  questions  of  its  origin  ;ind  structure, 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  viewed  simply  as  a  document,  is,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  a  valuable  compend  of  Christian  doctrine,  the  contents 
of  which  are  scripture  truths,  and  therefore  the  common  heritage 
of  all  Christians.  But  we  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact, 
that  very  much  that  is  fundamental  finds  no  place  therein.  It 
is  silent  as  to  the  doctrine  of  grace,  and  the  gospel  plan  of  sal- 
vation. It  does  not  testify  to  what  Paul  testified,  "Repentance 
toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Besides, 
the  unanimity  with  which  it  has  been  adopted  by  western  Chris- 

*  Catechism,  p.  i,,  ch.  i.,  q.  2. 
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tians,  is  very  much  owing  to  the  vngncness  produced  by  the  sim- 
ple brevity  with  which  it  states  biblical  facts  without  details,  and 
leaves  every  one  free  to  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  their  cause 
and  manner,  their  nature  and  design.  If  the  various  ecclesias- 
tical bodies,  which  profess  to  accept  the  creed,  and  to  believe  the 
doctrines  that  it  contained,  were  to  give  each  its  own  interpreta- 
tion of  the  several  clauses,  the  real  diversity  would  soon  shew 
itself. 

The  Athanasian  Creed. 

The  document  known  by  this  name,  but  more  accurately  desig- 
nated, from*  its  opening  words  in  the  Latin  original,  the  Quicun- 
que  viilt^  long  enjo\ ed  a  factitious  importance,  founded  upon  its 
supposed  authorship.  For  a  long  period  it  was  received  without 
question  as  the  genuine  production  of  the  celebrated  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  whose  character  and  sufferings,  no  less  than  his  or- 
thodoxy, have  shed  a  lustre  over  the  fourth  century.  But  this 
illusion,  like  many  another,  has  been  dispelled  by  the  light  of 
strict  and  sober  historical  inquiry.  Doubt  was  expressed  by 
Jewel,  in  1569  ;  Vossius,  in  1642,  attempted  to  shew  that,  in 
its  present  form,  it  could  not  be  traced  to  any  earlier  point  than 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  ;  Waterland  assigned  it  to 
the  sixth  century  ;  and  now  Swainson,  after  an  investigation 
more  painstaking  and  extensive  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
produces  good  reasons  for  believing  that,  in  its  completed  state,  it 
did  not  exist  before  the  ninth  century. 

The  labors  of  these  and  other  inquirers  have  produced  the 
conviction,  now  almost  general,  that  however  substantially  identi- 
cal the  teaching  of  Athanasius  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  may 
be  with  the  doctrine  embodied  in  the  creed,  the  great  champion 
of  orthodoxy  was  not  concerned  in  its  composition.  It  is  not 
found  in  bis  writings.  The  term  homo-ousion^  or  con-substantial, 
for  which  he  battled  so  long  and  consistently,  is  nut  mentioned 
therein.  It  is  quoted  neither  by  contemporaries  nor  by  those 
nearest  to  contemporaries.  The  theologians  who  took  part  in  the 
Nestorian  and  Eutychian  controversies  of  the  fifth  century,  to 
whom  its  clear  utterances  on  points  in  dispute  would,   as  coming 
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from  Athanasius,  have  been  so  precious,  never  quote  or  make  any 
use  of  it  whatever.  It  is  not  referred  to  by  Leo  in  his  celebra^ 
ted  letter  to  Flavian,  wliich  dealt  so  clearly  with  the  subjects  tra- 
versed in  the  creed,  and  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  decision 
at  Ohalcedon.  Besides,  its  pronouncements  on  the  Incarnation 
are  themselves  an  explicit  and  designed  condemnation  of  the 
Nestorian  and  Eutychian  heresies,  neither  of  which  appeared  till 
the  century  after  Athanasius  died;  while  some  of  its  constituent 
clauses  did  not  appear  for  several  centuries  later  still.  For  these 
reasons  it  could  not  have  been  written  by  the  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, after  whom  it  is  called. 

As  usually  printed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^  the 
Athanasian  Creed  consists  of  forty-two  clauses.  But  like  the 
Romanum  Symholum^  it  is  not  the  work  of  one  author,  or  of  one 
age.  Some  of  its  clauses  are  in  existence  at  an  early  period. 
These  clauses  afterwards  reappear,  sometimes  with  additions,  at 
others  with  omissions.  New  clauses  make  good  their  claim  to 
take  rank  with  those  of  an  older  date.  At  last  the  document, 
formed  out  of  these  accretions,  assumes  its  present  shape,  and  no 
important  change  is  made  subsequently.  It  is  thus  in  its  struc- 
ture a  composite  work,  deriving  its  material  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  and  combining  all  into  one  document,  well  suited  to  the 
purpose  of  its  compiler,  clear,  compact,  terse  in  expression,  grad- 
ually making  its  way  to  general  acceptance,  not  by  the  decree  of 
a  council,  or  the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  by  the  condensed 
brevity  and  force  with  which  it  gives  expression  to  the  orthodox 
faith. 

Augustine  never  cites,  nor  even  refers  to,  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  but  in  his  work,  De  Trinitate,  and  in  others  of  his 
writings,  he  uses  language,  in  some  cases  borrowed  from  Philas- 
trius,  and  in  some  cases  his  Own,  which  obviously  formed  a  basis 
for  the  more  precise  and  compact  epithets  of  the  document.  This 
is  true  more  particularly  of  clauses  7-29,  which  contain  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  When  these  identical  expressions  are 
quoted  by  later  writers,  it  does  not  follow,  as  has  been  sometimes 
supposed,  that  they  are  citing  the  creed ;  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  they  are  citing  Augustine. 
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In  the  ijommonitorium  of  Vincent  of  Lerins,  there  is  no  quo- 
tation from  the  Athanasian  Creed,  or  reference  to  it ;  but  there 
is  found  there  a  still  greater  similarity  of  language,  and  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  expressions  of  the  creed,  than  is  found  in  Augus- 
tine. In  that  work,  words  resembling  closely  five  or  six  clauses 
of  the  creed  are  contained. 

In  the  Councils  of  Toledo,  in  Spain,  held  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries,  and  in  the  speech  of  Paulinus  of  Aquileia,  there 
are  expressions  which  find  a  parallel  in  various  clauses  of  the 
creed ;  but  none  of  these  even  cite  it,  or  seem  to  be  aware  of  its 
existence.  Pope  Leo  TI.,,  in  682,  gives  a  profession  of  his  faith,* 
in  Avhich  he  gives  his  views  in  detail  in  regard  to  the  Trinity 
and  Incarnation,  and  in  which  he  refers  to  the  councils,  but  never 
to  the  creed.  Down  to  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  there  is 
not  a  single  citation  professedly  taken  from  the  so-called  faith  of 
Athanasius;  yet  during  that  time  the  doctrine  contained  therein 
was  held  by  the  Church,  and  expressions  closely  similar  to  vari- 
ous clauses  in  it  are  met  with  frequently.  The  earliest  parallel 
to  the  damnatory  clauses  is  not  found  till  we  reach  a  Spanish 
Synod  in  693,  from  which  Swainson  infers  that  the  creed  itself 
is  older,  in  point  of  date,   than  the  framework  in  which  it  is  set. 

Out  of  the  material  thus  provided,  the  first  rude  form  of  the 
creed  was  constructed.  The  oldest  of  these  outlines  now  known 
is  preserved  in  the  fragments  of  a  manuscript  originally  found  at 
Treves,  but  now  in  Paris,  and  supposed  to  belong  to  the  year 
730.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  address  of  a  preacher  to  his  congrc' 
gation,  and  was  intended  by  its  author  to  be  an  exposition  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed ;  but  the  remarkable  thing  about  it  is,  that  it 
brings  together  and  states,  though  with  some  verbal  variation, 
what  now  stands  as  clauses  30-41  of  the  Quicunque.  The 
parallelism  and  "antithetical  swing"  of  the  document  were  after- 
wards  added,  to  adapt  it  for  chanting ;  but,  in  the  words  of  this 
unknown  preacher,  we  have  the  first  rough  sketch  out  of  which 
the  latter  part  of  it  was  formed. 

In  a  profession  of  faith  made  by  Denebert,  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, about  the  year  798,   there  are   no  less  than  eleven  or  twelve 

*  See  vol.  cv.  of  Migne^  cols.  54-60. 
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clauses  of  the  creed  as  afterwards  constructed ;  but  they,  unlike 
those  of  the  Treves  MS.,  are  now  found  in  the  part  of  the  creed 
which  speaks  of  the  Trinity — that  is,   between  clauses  1  and  28. 

Though  nearly  all  the  materials  which  compose  it  were  thus  in 
existence  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  it  was  not  yet 
knovrn  to  the  loaders  of  thought  at  that  time;  it  was  not 
known  to  Alcuin,  nor  to  Pope  Leo  III.,  nor  to  Charlemagne,  nor 
to  llabanus  Maurus.  It  is  contained  in  no  prayer-book  or 
hymnal  before  the  middle  of  that  century.  From  that  time  it 
does  begin  to  appear,  but  at  first  in  a  shape  different  from  the 
form  now  received,  and  which  shews  that  it  had  not  then  been 
admitted  into  the  public  services  of  the  Church.  No  psalter  con- 
tains it  previous  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  From  his  time, 
and  after,  the  Gallican  psalters  begin  to  have  it.  No  one  before 
Theodulf,  who  was  bishop  of  Orleans  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
is  known  to  quote  it  as  a  document.  After  Theodulf,  it  is  quoted 
by  Agobard  of  Lyons,  Ratram  of  Corbey,  and  Hincmar  of 
Rheims — all  of  the  ninth  century.  By  no  less  than  four  or  five 
lines  of  independent  testimony,  it  can  shewn  that  it  was  brought 
prominently  forward  in  the  space  of  five  and  twenty  years  before 
and  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne  in  814.  It  Avas  not  known 
to  Paulinusof  Aquileia  in  791 ;  but  it  was  well  known  at  Rheims 
about  860. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Athan- 
usian  Creed  did  not  originate  in  Africa,  but  much  nearer  home. 
It  was  in  process  of  formation  in  Western  Europe  from  the  fifth 
till  the  eighth  century,  and  was  not  completed  till  the  ninth.  It 
appears  in  the  province  of  Rheims,  Swainson  attempts  to  shew, 
about  860 ;  but  even  if  we  fall  back  on  Vossius,  and  sav  fiftv  or 
sixty  years  Sooner,  the  result  is  not  materially  different.  By 
either  account,  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  a  Gallican  production  of 
the  ninth  century.  Vossius,  Muratori,  Waterland,  and  Swain- 
son, all  agree  as  to  the  place  of  its  birth,  though  Waterland  con- 
tends for  an  earlier  time.  It  rapidly  gained  circulation  and 
credit.  It  had  reached  Italy  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. Its  authorship  was  attributed  to  the  great  Alexandrian 
bishop,   the  supporter   and  champion  of  orthodoxy.      Its  ring  on 
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the  two  grand  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  was 
clear.  Its  language  was  concise,  and  well  calculated  to  fasten  on 
the  popular  memory.  Its  turns  of  expression  were  well  adapted 
to  chanting  in  public  worship,  and  it  soon  won  for  itself  a  pLice 
in  the  Church  service,  as  the  two  sister  creeds  had  done  before  it. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  Ussher  and  Waterland  in  support 
of  an  earlier  date  are  plausible;  but  their  force  is  weakened,  if 
not  destroyed,  when  the  clear  light  of  historical  research  is 
directed  to  the  alleged  facts  which  constitute  their  basis. 

Waterland  lays  much  stress  upon  a  document  with  the  name, 
Libellus  Fidei,  or  Exjjositio  Fidei  Athanam^  which  is  as  old  as 
the  sixth  century,  and  which  he  seems  to  think  is  the  same  as" 
the  Symholum  Athanasii,  But  there  were  several  documents 
with  this  title,  ascribed  in  turn  to  Damasus  of  Rome,  Vigilius  of 
Tapsus,  Jerome,  and  Athanasius,  but  none  of  them  identical  with 
the  Quicunque,  Swainson  prints  several  of  them,*  and  shews, 
that  while  these  so- called  rules  of  faith  resembled  in  some  points 
each  of  the  three  creeds,  they  were  not  identical  with  any  of 
them.  It  is  from  these  old  expositions  that  the  citations  are  made, 
which  Waterland  and  others  suppose  to  be  made  from  the  Qui- 
cunque. Thus  Ratram  of  Corbey  quotes  from  the  Atharimii 
Libellus  Fidei  a  passage  not  found  in  the  Quicunque,  but  in  the 
Libellus  given  by  Swainson  at  page  274.  It  is  true,  that  in 
another  passage  he  now  cites  what  stands  as  clauses  21-23  in  the 
Athanasian  Creed.  But  the  former  fact  is  suiOficient  to  shew  that 
when  sixth  and  seventh  century  writers  refer  to  the  Athanasian 
Book  of  Faith,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  refer  of 
course  to  the   Quicunque. 

The  same  learned  theologian  dwells  on  the  canon  of  Autun, 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  year  670,  and  the  substance  of  which 
is,  that  any  clergyman  who  cannot  repeat  "the  Symbol,  which, 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  apostles  have  hand- 
ed down,  and  the  Faith  of  the  Prelate  St.  Athanasius.,  let  him 
be  condemned  by  the  bishop."  This  argument  would  have  weight 
if  we  could  determine  with  accuracy  the  date  of  the  canon,  or 
identify  the  Faith  with  the   Quicunque.     But  there  is  no  satis- 

*See  pp.  273-277. 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  2 — 24. 
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factory  evidence  of  either.  The  canon  is  contained  in  five  MSS. 
of  the  ninth,  and  in  only  one  of  the  eighth  century,  ^vhile  there 
is  nothing  to  make  it  clear  that  it  does  not  refer  to  the  Lihdlus 
Fide.i^  or  to  some  other  of  the  expositions  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  and  which  are  quite  distinct  from  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed.  \ 

It  was  supposed  by  Muratori  that  the  author  of  the  Creed 
may  have  been  Venantius  Fortunatus,  of  Poictiers,  who  lived 
between  bQQ  and  599.  It  is  true  that  a  Comment  on  the  Creed 
ascribed  to  one  Fortunatus  is  extant;  but  Swainson  shews  that 
this  Comment  belongs  to  the  eighth  century;  and  that  the  docu- 
ment, though  on  the  whole  harmonious,  "differs  seriously"  from 
the  Quieunque  in  clauses  21-23.  But  what  settles  the  question 
of  date  is  the  fact,  that  of  four  MSS.  of  this  exposition  of  the 
creed,  the  Milanese  copy  alone  assigns  the  authorship  to  Fortu- 
natus ;  and  that  copy  contains  a  quotation  from  Alcuin,  the  con- 
temporary of  Charlemagne,  thus  proving  that  the  date  could  not 
have  been  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  This  en- 
tirely invalidates  the  statement  that  the  comment  is  the  work  of 
Fortunatus  of  Poictiers,  and  consequently  the  proof  that  the 
creed  itself  existed  in  the  sixth  century. 

Various  writers  also  attach  importance  to  the  statement  of 
Regino,  abbot  of  Prlim  (892-899),  who,  among  his  Articles  of 
Inquiry^  has  one  which  Waterland  assigns  to  the  year  760,  and 
which  is  thus  expressed:  "Whether  the  clergy  have  by  heart 
Athanasius'  Tract  upon  the  Faith  of  Trinity,  beginning  with, 
Whosoever  will  be  saved,''  etc.  The  facts  are  these  :  The  abbot 
of  Prlim.  in  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  drew  up  a  series  of 
visitation  inquiries  for  the  use  of  Radbod,  archbishop  of  Treves. 
He  drew  up  ninety-five  articles,  and  justified  his  selection  of  these 
by  reference  to  canonical  authorities.  Many  of  these  authorities 
were  taken  from  capitularies  and  synods  of  the  ninth  century. 
He  does  not  quote  the  canon  of  Autun,  or  indeed  any  canonical 
authority  for  the  incjuiry  as  to  the  Tract  of  Athanasius.  His 
inquiries  are  not,  in  fact,  older  than  his  own  time;  and  all  agree 
in  saying  that,  at  that  time — the  end  of  the  ninth  century — the 
so-called  Athanasian  Creed  was  a  completed  document. 
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We  have  reserved  for  the  last  the  argument  of  Usshor,  which, 
for  two  centuries,  has  been  regarded  as  conclusive  proof  that  the 
Athanasian  Creed  is  as" old  as  the  sixth  century. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Be  Tribus  Symholis.,  in  which 
Vossius  assigned  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century  as  the 
date  of  this  document  in  its  completed  form,  Usshor,  in  the 
preface  of  his  work,  De  Symholo  Romano.,  published  in  1647, 
remonstrated  with  Vossius,  and  said  that  he  had  found  in  the 
Cotton  Library  two  MSS.  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, in  both  of  which  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  contained.  One 
of  these  he  assigned  to  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604,) 
the  other  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  If  Ussher 
was  right  as  to  the  date  of  either  of  these  MSS.,  it  is  clear  that 
the  proof,  which  goes  to  shew  that  the  creed  is  a  production  of 
the  ninth  century,  entirely  breaks  down.  Vossius,  in  his  his- 
torical inquiries,  had  used  printed  materials  only  ;  he  had  neither 
access  to  MSS.  nor  time  to  examine  them ;  and  in  deference  to 
the  judgment  of  the  most  learned  British  theologian  then  living, 
he  modified  his  conclusion  so  far  as  to  sav  that  the  Athanasian 
Creed  was  not  earlier  than  the  year  600.  This  submission  was 
regarded  as  confirmation  of  the  general  impression,  that  Ussher 
had  completely  answered  Vossius,  and  for  two  centuries  no  scholar 
ventured  to  question  the  statement,  that  the  Quicuiique  was  as 
old  as  the  sixth  century  at  least. 

Farther  inquiry  was,  indeed,  made  impossible  by  the  fact,  that 
the  older  of  the  two  MSS.  referred  to  by  Ussher  soon  afterwards 
<lisappeared,  and  from  his  time  till  our  own  the  place  of  its  de- 
positure  was  known  to  no  English  writer.  Its  rediscovery  was 
owing  to  Professor  Westwood,  who,  in  his  valuable  work,  entitled, 
T/ie  Miniatures  and  Ornaments  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish 
Manuscripts,  inserted  a  drawing  from  an  Utrecht  Psalter,  with- 
out appearing  to  know  anything  of  its  history  or  relations.  In 
1871  this  drawing  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Professor 
Swainson,  and  he  immediately  identified  it  with  the  long  lost 
MS.  of  Ussher  As  it  became  important  to  determine  accurate- 
ly the  age  of  the  original,  colored  lithographs  of  that  part  of  it 
which  contained  the  Athanasian  Creed  were  received  in  England 
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in  1872.  One  of  them  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas 
Duifus  Hardy,  Deputy-Keeper  of^the  Public  Records,  who  form- 
ed an  opinion  of  its  date  identical  with  that  of  Ussher.  Profess- 
ing to  form  his  judgment  on  palaeographical  grounds  alone,  he 
stated,  in  a  public  report  addressed  to  Lord  Romilly,  then  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  that  he  fixed  its  date  to  end  of  the  sixth  century  ; 
and  he  assigned  his  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  written  in 
some  continental  monastery,  and  brought  to  England  by  Queen 
Bertha,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  monastery  of  Keculver,  in 
Kent. 

The  whole  subject  excited  interest  in  various  ecclesiastical  and 
literary  circles  throughout  England.  It  was  discussed  in  the 
newspapers,  and  talked  over  in  Convocation.  At  length  the  For- 
eign Office  had  its  attention  called  to  the  matter.  Throu<2;h  its 
intervention  the  original  MS.  was  obtained  on  loan  from  Holland 
by  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum,  and  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  the  most  experienced  palaeographers  in  England. 
The  result  is,  that  Sir  Duffus  Hardy  stands  alone  in  his  opinion. 
No  other  high  authority,  who  bases  his  judgment  on  artistic  and 
palseograpliical  grounds  alone,  assigns  the  manuscript  to  an 
earlier  period  than  the  school  of  Charlemagne.  The  style  of  the 
calligraphy,  the  illuminations  in  the  initial  letters,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  volume,  all  point  to  a  date  not  earlier  than  800  A.  D. 

The  second  MS.  spoken  of  by  Ussher  is  described  by  Dr. 
Heurtley  in  his  Harmonia  Symbolica.  It  consists  of  three  parts, 
each  of  which  was  written  a  different  time  ;  and  by  no  authority 
is  the  part  containing  the  Quicunque  allowed  to  be  older  than 
the  ninth  century,   wliile  by  some  it  is  assigned  to  the  eleventh. 

Ussher's  answer  to  Vossius   thus  entirely  breaks  down.      It  is 

now  known  that  no  existing  MS.  which  was  produced  before  the 

time  of  Charlemagne,  contains  the  Athanasian  Creed.     But  from 

this  time  onwards,  the  Gallican  psalters  do  contain  it,  and  ascribe 

it  invariably  to  Athanasius.      After  a  very  extensive  and  critical 

examination  of  the  documents  supposed  to  cast  light  on  its  origin 

and  structure,  Professor  Swainson  thus  sums  up : 

"It  remains  for  us  to  inquire  whether  we  can  trace  any  closer  the 
author,  or  the  time,   or  the  locale  of  the  fbrti;ery.     Forgery  it  certainly 
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wiiH ;  that  the  production  of  this  work  under  the  name  of  Athanasius 
was  an  intentional  and  deliberate  attenipt  to  deceive,  no  reasonable  per- 
son can  question.  It  was  analogous  to  the  production  of  the  forced  de- 
cretals. And  it  is  doubtless  to  the  skill  with  which  the  imposture  was 
wrou<rht  out,  that  we  owe  the  difficulty  which  has  been  felt  for  so  many 
years  in  discoverin«»;  the  author."    (P.  381.) 

It  will  be  obvious,  from  these  considerations,  that  the  Athan- 
asian Creed  was  written  originally  in  Latin.  The  Latin  MSS. 
which  contain  it  are  not  only  the  oldest  and  most  numerous,  but 
they  present  the  fewest  variations.  Every  Saxon  and  English 
version  up  till  1548  was,  without  exception,  taken  from  the  Latin. 
The  document  was  in  common  use  throu-iihout  the  West  before  it 
wns  known  in  the  East,  In  the  oldest  Greek  versions  of  the 
psalter  there  is  no  copy  of  it  found.  Even  in  those  psalters 
which  contain  the  Nicene  Creed  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  the  Athanasian  does  not  appear.  No  Greek 
copy  is  known  to  be  older  than  the  thirteenth  century.  Early  in 
that  century  there  is  evidence  that  a  Greek  version  of  it  was  in 
existence,  in  which  the  words,  '''and  from  the  Son,''  do  not  occur; 
for,  about  that  time,  some  Greeks  are  found  complaining  that 
*Mhey  do  not  know  who  it  was  that  inserted  this  clause  in  the 
Faith  of  the  holy  Athanasius.''  In  1233,  the  Franciscan  envoys 
of  Gregory  IX.,  who  were  anxious  to  conciliate  the  Easterns, 
produced  this  creed  at  Constantinople,  and  on  the  Greeks  ex- 
pressing their  surprise  that  the  production  of  a  Greek  Father 
should  be  written  in  Latin,  they  assured  them  that  Latin  was 
the  original  language  in  which  it  was  composed  by  Athanasius 
during  his  exile  at  Treves.  From  this  time  onwards  the  Greek 
copies  grow  numerous.  One  of  these  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  at  Florence,  contains  a  text  exactly  similar  to  the  vulgar 
version  in  the  English  prayer-book.  But  the  Greek  writers  con- 
stantly maintained  that,  as  it  stands,  it  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Athanasius,  and  that,  if  the  great  bishop  had  anything 
to  do  with  its  composition,  it  must  have  been  adulterated  by  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  Within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  private 
editors  have  occasionally  printed  it  in  Greek  books  of  devotion 
and  in  the  symbolical  collections  of  that  Church,  but  up  till  the 
present  time  it  has  received  no  ecclesiastical  sanction  in  the  East. 
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Stranger  still,  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  has 
ever  received  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Roman  Church.  Aquinas 
indeed  says,  that  "it  is  admitted  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
See  as  containing  a  complete  system  of  Christian  faith  ;"  but  this 
admission  is  made  by  its  adoption  into  service-books  and  its  use 
in  worship,  rather  than  by  any  official  sanction  of  the  Church. 
The  Nicene  formula  is  embodied  in  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV. 
as  '"the  symbol  of  faith  that  is  used  in  the  holy  Roman  Church;" 
the  Apostles'  Creed  is  the  symbol  expounded  in  the  Catechism  of 
Trent ;  but  Professor  Swainson  can  find  no  authority  for  the 
Athanasian,  except  that  of  a  small  Synod  held  at  Lovitium,  in 
Poland,  in  the  year  1556.  Still,  the  constant  and  universal  use 
of  it  in  the  services  of  the  Romish  Church,  is  perhaps  as  strong 
an  expression  of  approval  as  could  be  given  it  by  any  canon  of 
her  councils  or  by  any  bull  of  her  popes. 

Prior  to  the  Reformation,  it  had  found  its  way  in  the  Romish 
breviaries  used  in  England,  and  from  them  it  passed  over  into 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  Athanasian  Creed  was  in- 
serted in  the  new  Liturgy  of  the  Anglican  Communion  in  the 
year  1549.  But  as  the  Rhemish  Testament  was  the  translation 
of  a  version,  and  not  of  the  original,  so  it  happened  to  the  creed. 
Under  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  document  was  the  genuine 
production  of  Athanasius,  and,  if  so,  must  have  been  written  in 
Greek,  they  translated  it  into  English  out  of  a  Greek  version, 
and  not  from  the  Latin  original.  The  vernacular  version  is  thus 
the  representative  of  a  Greek  copy  comparatively  modern.  Out 
of  eighteen  verbal  changes*  upon  the  form  previously  in  common 
use,  fifteen  are  due  to  the  influence  of  this  Greek  version.  Prior 
to  1549,  there  were  only  two  or  three  Greek  copies  printed,  so 
that  there  was  not  much  field  for  comparing  readings  and  select- 
ing a  text.  But  the  alterations  adopted  were  made  in  accordance 
with  the  text  published  by  Cephaleus,  at  Strasburg,  in  L524,  and 
that  of  Wechel  in  1538. 

Ever  since  its  introduction  into  the  Enijlish  service-book,  the 
Athanasian  Creed  has  occasionally  been  the  subject  of  modifica- 
tion,  in  consequence  of  attempts,    more  or  less  successful,   made 

■*See  these  in  Swainson,  p.  493. 
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at  diiFerent  times  to  revise  the  formularies.  Some  of  these  chan- 
ges were  very  minute ;  but  they  are  sufficient  ilhistrations  and 
assertion  of  the  right  which  the  Church  must  always  possess 
of  revising  any  human  composition  whatever  that  it  has  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  symbol.  In  1552,  the  expression,  "give  account 
of  their  own  works,"  was  altered  to  for.  In  1559,  "but"  was 
continued  in  the  thirty-seventh  clause;  it  was  omitted  in  1604. 
In  1637,  Laud  made  a  variety  of  changes  in  the  form  inserted  in 
the  prayer-book  which  he  intended  for  Scotland ;  but  all  that 
came  to  a  sudden  and  unexpected  end.  In  1662,  it  would  seem 
that  the  divines  of  the  Restoration  had  begun  to  feel  the  influ' 
once  of  those  doubts  as  to  the  authorship,  which  the  work  of 
Vossius  had  been  producing  for  the  previous  twenty  years,  for 
then,  for  the  first  time,  the  prayer-book  speaks  of  it  as  "this  con- 
fession  of  our  Christian  faith,  commonly  called  the  Creed  of 
Saint  Athanasius."  The  revision,  prepared  at  the  Revolution, 
but  which  never  became  law,  did  not  meddle  with  the  document ; 
it  proposed  merely  to  append  a  rubric,  limiting  the  reference  of 
the  damnatory  clauses  to  "those  who  obstinately  deny  the  Chris* 
tian  faith." 

Fresh  interest  has  lately  been  imparted  to  the  subject  by  the 
action  of  the  Synod  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland,  which 
has  been  taking  advantage  of  its  recent  liberation  from  state  su- 
preinacy,  to  revise  its  formularies.  The  work  hitherto  has  ad- 
vanced but  slowly,  owing  to  the  Fabian  policy  of  those  who  are 
opposed  to  all  change,  and  who  seem  to  act  upon  the  principle, 
that  nearest  to  Rome  is  best.  Many  think  that  the  Athanasian 
formula  is  not  exactly  the  portion  of  the  prayer-book  which 
stands  most  in  need  of  being  retouched ;  still  the  revisionists 
touched  it,  yet  as  all  admit,  with  a  soft  and  silken  hand.  They 
propose  to  print  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  the  prayer-book,  and 
to  use  it  in  the  public  service  as  heretofore,  but  that,  in  reading 
it  in  the  congregation,  the  damnatory  clauses  may  be  omitted  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  officiating  clergyman.  To  the  clergyman 
himself  this  is  but  a  small  relief;  for,  as  the  damnatory  clauses 
arc  continued  in  the  prayer-book,  and  as  each  at  his  ordination 
is  required  to  assent  to  all  that  it  contains,   it  seems  strange  to 
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permit  him  to  omit  in  reading  what  he  was  required  to  consent 
to  as  truth.  The  arrangement  seems  intended  to  spare  the  ears 
of  those  who  cannot  read ;  to  others  who  take  exception  to  the 
expressions,  it  is  no  relief — their  eyes  fall  upon  the  prayer-book, 
and  they  see  that  the  condemning  sentences  are  there.  A  doubt- 
ful expedient  of  this  kind  is  not  likely  to  please  anybody. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  deserves  consideration,  whether  the 
Three  Creeds  should  not  obtain  a  position  of  greater  importance 
in  non-Episcopal  Churches  than  it  is  common  to  award  them. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  manifest  that  they  have  no  real 
claim  on  the  ground  of  antiquity,  or  authorship,  or  even  of  ca- 
nonical authority.  We  admit,  farther,  that  there  is  little  or 
nothing  in  them  which  is  not  virtually  carried  over  into  the  Re- 
formed Confessions,  and  which  is  not  there  as  accurately  and 
as  fully  expressed.  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  although 
the  Three  Creeds  require  to  be  supplemented,  they  are,  so  far  as 
they  go,  orthodox  in  statement  and  catholic  in  spirit.  There  is 
not  a  tinge  of  Popery  in  any  of  them.  They  are  most  precious, 
as  bearing  witness  to  all  ages  the  great  broad  truths  wliich  the 
Church  saw  in  the  Bible  before  Popery  dimmed  her  eye.  They 
are  a  specimen  of  the  grand  old  doctrines  that  the  Church  sup- 
ported and  exhibited  from  the  beginning.  There  is  nothing  in 
any  of  them  which  has  not  its  counterpart  and  authority  in  the 
word  of  God.  They  are  non-sectarian  in  character,  having  been 
produced  ages  before  most  of  our  modern  diiferences  and  divis- 
ions'arose.  The  most  recent  of  them  is  more  than  ten  centuries 
old.  They  constitute  a  doctrinal  link  which  unites  the  present 
to  the  past.  Why  should  they  not  still  be,  on  the  ground  of 
their  scriptural  truth  alone,  a  bond  of  union  among  Christians 
in  all  churches?  If  all  the  Churches  which  believe  in  substance 
the  doctrines  that  they  contain,  Avere  to  give  them  a  place  in 
their  symbolic  collections,  and  require  from  their  teachers  a  pub^ 
lie  acceptance  of  them,  this  would  do  something  to  form  a  bond 
of  union  among  various  sections  of  the  Christian  family  now 
widely  estranged,  and  to  afford  visible  proof  that  there  is  a 
succession  of  true  doctrine  in  the  Church  of  God  in  every 
generation. 
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The  Life,   Letters^  and  Journals  of  George    Ticknor.     2  vols. 
J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

This  biography  of  a  purely  literary  man  has  only  been  issued 
within  the  last  year;  and  yet  on  the  title  page  of  the  copy  before 
us  we  find  sixth  edition — a  proof  of  its  wide  popularity.  This  is 
not  so  surprising,  as  the  book  commends  itself  very  especially  to 
the  American  reader,  inasmuch  as  it  records  one  of  the  most 
successful  merely  scholarly  lives  we  know  of,  and  by  its  wide 
sympathies  touches  a  vast  circle  of  interests.  More  or  less,  the 
great  names  of  the  country  all  come  into  this  Memoir.  There  is 
not  a  man  of  note  in  N(iw  England  whoiA  Mr.  Ticknor  did  not 
know;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 
New  York  celebrities  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  those  of  Boston; 
and  in  reading  his  correspondence,  we  meet  with  all  our  great 
Southern  names — Madison,  Jefferson,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Randolph, 
Legar^,  W.  C.  Preston,  Allston,  and  hosts  of  others:  thus  finding 
evidence  of  the  extended  acquaintanceship  which  may  account 
for  the  wide  popularity  of  these  two  large  volumes.  But  we  see 
the  last  English  edition  advertised  in  one  of  our  latest  London 
papers,  and  are  surprised  to  find  it  numbered  w^ihe seventh, 

Mr.  Ticknor's  was  as  uneventful  a  life  as  preeminent  success 
in  his  chosen  line  of  work  could  well  make  it.  He  was  his  wise 
and  judicious  father's  only  child;  he  inherited  an  ample  fortune; 
he  had  every  advantage  of  culture,  travel,  and  society,  that  this 
country,  sixty  years  ago,  could  furnish,  and  he  was  then  sent 
abroad  for  that  finish  and  perfection  in  modern  languages  which 
only  years  of  foreign  residence  can  impart.  During  these  years 
of  exile,  the  handsome,  genial,  and  always  remarkably  courteous, 
young  American  was  received  into  the  best  continental  and  Eng- 
lish circles.  We  find  him  at  twenty-three  or  twenty-five  the 
intimate  companion  of  such  persons  as  the  Schlegels,  Humboldt, 
de  Stael,  Chateaubriand,  Lafayette,  Bunsen,  on  the  Continent, 
and  Brougham,  Mackintosh,  Lord  Holland,  Coleridge,  Wilber- 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  2 — 25. 
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force,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  Britain.  There  must  have  been  some 
singular  personal  magnetism  about  the  plain  young  republican 
that  \Von  him,  without  any  seeming  effort  on  his  part,  an  easy 
place  in  such  grand  society. 

On  his  return  to  America,  lie  was  elected  Professor  of  Modern ' 
Languages  in  Harvard  University,  which  post  he  filled  for  fifteen 
years.  But  even  in  his  early  travels  in  Spain,  he  had  been 
attracted  peculiarly  to  its  literature,  and  he  then  began  to  make 
the  collections  for  what,  in  the  end,  proved  to  be  the  magnum 
opus  of  his  literary  life — his  admirable  and  exhaustive  liiHtory 
of  Spanish  Literature — the  standing  authority,  both  American 
and  English,  on  this  subject,  ever  since. 

After  completing  this  long  labor,  he  went  again  to  Europe 
with  his  family,  for  several  years;  and  again  had  the  entree  into 
the  best  society  of  thc'land.  Letters  fi'om  all  sorts  of  people — 
world-known  and  others,  show  in  what  estimation  Mr.  Ticknor 
was  held.  He  never  seemed  to  press  himself  forward,  never 
held  any  official  place,  never  Avas  mixed  up  in  politics;  and  yet, 
he  made  his  way,  simply  as  an  American  gentleman^  everywhere. 
As  Americans,  we  owe  him  this — that  wherever  he  appeared,  he 
made  it  to  be  acknowledged  that  a  simple  untitled  American  gen- 
tleman could  take  rank  Avith  the  highest. 

After  his  second  return  from  abroad,  Mr.  Ticknor  devoted  his 
time  and  means  to  the  establishment  of  the  ii;reat  Public  Librarv 
of  Boston — a  labor  which  occupied  him  several  toilsome  years, 
and  which  finally  took  him  to  Europe  again,  tOAvards  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  for  the  purchase  of  rare  books. 

He  was  a  very  tolerant  man  in  regard  to  all  things:  and  one 
of  the  secrets  of  his  success  Avith  all  sorts  of  men,  may  have  lain 
in  this  suavity  of  mental  mood,  that  never  opposed  anything  Avith 
vehemence — though  ho  Avas  firm  enough  in  his  OAvn  opinions. 
He  always  had  Avarm  friends  among  Southern  men;  and  never 
in  any  form  approved  of  abolitionism,  or  any  violent  movements  in 
Church  or  State.  During  the  Avar  of  the  States,  Avhich  filled  him 
with  sadness,  in  order  to  compel,  as  he  averred,  gome  sort  of  for- 
getfulness  of  the  situation,  he  occupied  himself  in  av ri ting  the  i/?J(^' 
of  Frescott^  the  historian,  Avho  Avashis  life-long  and  bosom  friend. 
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Mr.  Ticknor's  house  was,  all  through  his  long  career,  the 
centre  of  a  refined  and  scholarly  hospitality,  and  we  suppose  no 
American  ever  throw  open  his  doors  to  so  many  distinguished 
foreigners,  especially  English,  as  he  did.  He  died  peacefully, 
after  having  passed  his  eightieth  birth-day.  There  is  not  a  great 
deal  said  of  his  inner  relisjious  life;  but  we  are  told  that  it  was 
exemplary;  and  he  always  seems  to  have  considered  himself  a 
Christian  man.  To  minister  by  benefactions  and  visits  to  the 
poor  and  afflicted,  Avas  one  of  the  chosen  occupations  of  his  later 
years. 

The  piquant  sketches  of  character  in  which  these  pages  abound, 
make  delightful  reading,  especially  as  so  many  of  these  characters 
are  of  men  of  world-wide  reputation.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ticknor 
are  the  main  editors  of  these  Memoirs. 


Life  of  the  Prince  Comort.     By  Theodore  Martin.     Volume 
II.     D.  Appleton  &  Co, 

It  constitutes  rather  a  bitter  sarcasm  upon  royalty,  that  pre- 
eminently, because  Prince  Albert's  domestic  qualities  and  conduct 
were  such  as  characterise  all  good  husbands  and  fathers,  he  is 
therefore  portrayed  as  a  model  man;  and  not  because  he  had  fine 
native  ability,  or  because  he  had  a  rarely  balanced  union  of  noble 
parts,  or  because  he  had  much  of  that  peculiar  wisdom  that  comes 
of  experience  rather  than  intuition,  or  because  he  was  statesman- 
like in  his  views,  or  because  he  was  possessed  of  that  masterful 
energy  which  would  have  won  for  him  a  foremost  place,  had  he 
occupied  a  position  where  free  action  had  been  allowed  him,  as  a 
man  among  men.  Royalty  fully  merits  all  the  sarcasm  implied. 
The  world  does  not  expect  to  find  model  men  in  a  rank  of  life  in 
which  weak  human  nature  is  plied  with  extraordinary  tempta- 
tions; and  it  does  not  find  them.  To  be  passably  virtuous,  is  all 
that  is  expected:  to  be  eminently  exemplary,  is  something  that 
rather'uxceeds  belief,  or  at  all  events,   occasions  surprise. 

Not  in  all  the  annals  of  English  sovereigns  can  we  put  our 
finger  down  on  any  chronicle  of  pure,  simple,  domestic.  Christian 
living,  that  can  compare  with  that  here  given  us  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  the  Prince   Consort.     Wise  King  Leopold  never  did  a 
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better  thing,  than  when  he  brought  together  this  beloved  niece 
and  nephew  of  his,  and  gave  them  the'^ opportunity  of  learning  to 
love  each  other  with  that  true  and  beautiful  affection  which  led 
to  a  heaven-made  marriage,  in  which  mere  state-craft  had  no 
part.  Therefore,  as  this  picture  of  a  royal  life  is  one  quite  apart, 
and  abounds  in  lessons  from  which  even  the  sons  of  stern  demo- 
crats rnay  learn  something,  it  is  well  to  have  it  so  minutely 
delineated  by  Mr.  Martin. 

The  second  volume  is  dedicated,  as  was  the  first,  to  the  Queen, 
in  a  dignified  and  graceful  form.  With  that  inherent  loyalty 
which  is  a  passion  in  the  English  blood,  as  a  wise  Frenchman 
declares,  we  yet  find  nothing  fulsome  either  in  this  Dedication 
or  in  the  body  of  the  biography.  All  this  is  the  more  remarkable 
as  the  work  is  prepared  by  the  command  and  under  the  eye,  in  a 
measure,  of  the  sovereign.  With  singular  judiciousness,  we  think 
we  may  affirm,  has  Mr.  Martin  performed,  thus  far,  his  difficult 
task.  One  more  volume  will  complete  it;  and  we  shall  look  for- 
ward with  increased  interest  to  the  closing  book  which  is  to  show 
us  how  this  well  poised  life  reached  its  ending. 

The  period  covered  by  this  Volume  II. — from  1848  to  1854 — 
was  one  of  the  most  stirring  of  modern  times,  and  much  space  is 
given  to  the  consideration  of  European  political  complications. 
The  opening  chapter  contains  a  very  admirable  review  of  Europe 
antecedent  to  any  of  the  revolutionary  outbreaks,  and  this  the 
reader  could  not  have  spared.  But  so  far  as  the  narrative  loses 
sight  of  the  central  figure,  and  merges  itself  in  this  background 
of  Continental  politics,  as  perhaps  to  an  inadmissible  extent  it 
does,  just  so  far  is  our  individual  interest  sacrificed.  A  measure 
of  this  history  was  absolutely  needful,  in  order  that  Prince 
Albert's  relations  to  European  affairs  might  be  more  clearly 
understood;  but  the  general  thus  too  much  overshadows  the  par- 
ticular. But  it  is,  perhaps,  narrow  in  us  to  suppose  that  because 
such  questions  have  less  interest  for  American  readers  than  more 
personal  detail,  this  may  be  the  case  with  English  readers.  In 
no  other  way  could  the  political  insight  of  Prince  Albert  have 
been  set  forth :  for,  from  his  large  correspondence  with'^Baron 
8tockmar,  (himself  a  most  sagacious  statesman,)  we  come  to  find 
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8iow  closely  he  had  studied  politics  as  a  science.  And,  besides, 
the  pride  is  natural  and  commendable,  which  would  make  the 
widowed  Q«eeii  desire  that  hei-  people  should  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  positive,  yet  legitimate,  influence  her  husband  exerted 
in  various  directions — shut  out  as  he  was,  by  his  unique  position, 
from  all  overt  action. 

Nothing  impresses  us  more  in  this  volume,  than  the  conscien- 
tious industry  of  the  Prince.  He  allowed  himself  in  none  of  the 
idleness  and  dawdling  that  appertains  more  or  less  to  all  cere- 
monial lives.  He  rose  early,  and  by  seven  o'clock  would  be  at 
his  desk  doing  everything  that  in  him  lay,  to  lighten  the  pressing 
burdens  that  rested  upon  the  Queen.  Voluntarily  did  he  assume 
all  sorts  of  disagreeable  work,  that  she  might  be  saved  labor — 
toiling  ever,  as  it  were,  in  her  shadow,  more  than  willing,  in  his 
great  Ipve  for  the  wife,  that  she  should  be  the  focus  upon  which 
should  be  concentrated  all  the  rays  of  splendors  as  the  sovereign. 
As  he  was  one  of  the  manliest  of  men,  this  self-abnegation  de- 
serves all  the  more  notice:  and  as  the  object  of  it,  we  may 
understand  somewhat  of  the  feeling  of  the  Queen,  when  in  some 
of  her  letters  she  styles  him  her  "Lord  and  Master":  evidently 
on  Coleridge's  principle,  that 

** it  Ih  [iretty  to  [mt  to<j;ether 


'rh()ti<ihts  so  ull   unlike  each  other." 

But  outside  of  the  royal  circle,  Prince  Albert's  energy  made  itself 
felt  in  a  great  many  practical  ways.  He  labored  to  promote 
advanced  thought  as  to  University  reforms;  he  was  profoundly 
interested  in  agriculture,  and  furthered  it  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power;  he  took  all  pains  to  promote  industrial  matters;  he  was 
actively  alive  to  every  question  touching  national  aifairs,  and 
was  constantly  preparing  resumes  to  the  Queen's  hand.  No  one 
needs  to  be  told  that  the  modern  institution  of  International 
World's  Fairs  was  inaugurated  by  him ;  and  the  brightest,  most 
glowing  chapter  in  this  volume,  is  the  one  describing  the  triumphs 
of  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851 — when,  as  the  Queen 
says,  her  joy  and  "thankfulness  to  Almighty  God"  so  overcharged 
her  heart  as  to  be  almost  painful. 

The  chapter  on  the  education  of  the  royal  children  sliows  what 
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clear  and  Christian  vicAvs  tlie  Prince  had  on  this  topic.  His 
refusal  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  ship  of  the  Army,  pressed  so- 
warmly  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  did  him  great  honor.  The- 
Queen,  who  was  more  ambitious  for  her  husband  than  he  was  for 
himself,  would  have  been  only  t&o  glad  of  his  acceptance;  but 
his  wisdom  showed  him  that  the  movement  would  in  the  end  not 
be  a  popular  one.  The  insular  Briton  never  forgot  that  the  hus- 
band of  the  Queen  was  a  foreigner:  and  hence  the  shameful 
impeachment  to  which,  not  long  after,  the  Prince  was  so  unjustly 
subjected. 

The  touches  of  light  imparted  by  side  allusions  to  the  domestic 
felicity  enjoyed  at  Balmoral  and  Osborne  House,  when  the  carea 
of  royalty  were  as  far  as  possible  set  aside,  give  a  very  sweet 
human  interest  to  this  book.  No  burgher  husband  or  wife  coidd 
write  more  simply  and  tenderly  than  ''Albert"  does  of  "Vic- 
toria," or  "Victoria"  does  of  " Albert" y  and  their  mutual  love 
for  their  children  and  interest  in  their  daily  amusements  as  well 
as  lessons,  is  pleasant  to  read  of  A  prettier  picture  of  royalty 
we  cannot  recall,  than  the  nightly  hearing  by  the  Queen  at  her 
knee  of  the  prayers  of  the  little  Princess  of  Walc»s,  and  her  grief 
at  the  interruption  of  the  habit.  To  how  many  fashionable 
mothers  in  our  own  republican  country,  does  this  example  of  the 
first  female  sovereisn  of  the  world  need  to  be  commended ! 


The  Complaint  of  the  llev.  Thomas  H.  Skiymer,  D.  jD.,  against 
the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati,  at  its  Fall  Meeting,  1876.  8vo. 
Pp.  50. 

The  attentive  readers  of  our  Review  will  remember  the  eccen- 
tric course  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  McCune,  of  Cincinnati  Presbytery. 
He  proceeded,  while  a  member  of  that  body,  to  create  a  new 
religious  denomination,  on  the  most  extreme  Broad  Church  plat- 
form, exactly  imitating  that  of  Alexander  Campbell,  except  the 
dipping.  With  much  vilification  of  creeds,  including  the  one  he 
is  sworn  to  uphold,  Mr.  McCune  actually  organised  one  or  two 
churches  (so-called),  including  in  ^hem  some  members  of  Presby- 
terian churches  in  Cincinnati,  who  had  no  dismission  from  their 
sessions.     Of  one  of  these  Mr.    McCune   got  himself  installed 
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pastor;  and  Dr.  Morris,  Professor  in  the  Assembly's  Theological 
Scininurv  near  by  (Lane),  endorsed  the  movement  by  preiiching 
;and  presiding  at  thi«  anomalous  instalment.  Tliese  events  are 
now  two  years  old. 

Dr.  Skinner  came  to  the  defenee  of  truth  and  order,  by  moving 
the   Presbytery  to  disapprove  Mr.   McCune's  heretical  opinions 
:{ind  disorganising  practices.      As  tiiis  would  have  implicated  Drs 
Morris,  the  dignified  Professor  uuidc  common  cwiuse  with  McCime. 
He   "rose  to  a  point  of  order,"    Dr.  Skinner  having  made  his 
motion,   having   gotten   a  second,   and  holding  the  floor.     The 
point  was,  that  it  "was  unconstitutional  to  animadvert  upon  Mr. 
McCune's  opinions  or  practices,  however  made  public  by  his  owtt 
responsible   acts,   without  putting  him  formally  upon  his  trial. 
This  was  sustained  by  Moderator  and  Presbytei-y,  and  Dr.  Skin- 
ner and  his  motion  were  thus  thrown  out.     The  Presbytery  next 
raised  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  to  collect  and  report  information 
to  a  subsequent  meeting.     This   Committee  proved  an  ex pcoif 
one.     Its  reported  statements  contained  much  matter  inculpating 
Dr.  Skinner,  and  some  scurrilously  assailing  him.     Their  report 
was  not  only  read,  hut  "accepted"  (not  adopted),  and  as  such, 
found   wide   circuhition   as  a    part  of   tlie   Presbyterial   record. 
Against  these  wrongs,  and  some  collateral   points,  Dr.  Skinner 
complained  to  his  Synod.     Meantime,  rather  than  fail  in  his  at- 
tempt to  vindicate  the  order  of  the  Church,  he  took  up  the  Avager 
of  battle    tossed  to  him  by   tlie  Morris  party  in   the  form   of  a 
ohallenge  to  become  the  prosecutor  of  McCune. 

Dr.  Skinner's  fate  in  the  Synod  was  analogous  to  that  he  had 
met  in  the  lower  court:  the  consideration  of  his  complaint  was 
waived,  after  the  Judicial  Committee  had  found  it  in  order,  on 
the  pretext  that  the  case  was  still  pending  in  the  lower  court. 
Whereas,  the  complaint  raised  new  issues.  In  the  lower  court, 
the  simple  issue  was,  (and  is,)  "Is  McCune  censurable?"  The 
issue  raised  in  the  complaint  to  Synod  is:  "Is  the  Presbyterv 
censurable  for  denying  Dr.  Skinner  his  rights  of  motion  and 
speech,  and  in  neglecting  its  own  duty  of  oversight?"  So,  aj^ainst 
this  fresh  outrage  in  the  Synod,  Dr.  Skinner  now  a])peals  to  his 
Assembly  in  1877. 
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Among  several  minor  poiiifts,  his  able  and  spirited  argument 
discusses  these  two : 

1.  Was  it  competent  for  the  Presbytery  to  refuse  him  the  right 
to  make  and  argue  a  motion,  on  the  mere  point  of  order,  that  the 
Moderator  deemed  the  thing  moved  would  be  found  unconstitu- 
tional? Common  sense  would  say:  Whether  it  were  so  or  not 
was  one  of  the  very  things  Dr.  Skinner  was  entitled  to  argue 
before  Presbytery.  If  that  body  judged,  after  argument,  that 
his  motion  was  unconstitutional,  they  had  a  right  to  negative  it. 
But  by  assuming  to  make  it  out  of  order,  they  deprived  Dr.  S. 
of  his  constitutional  right  of  free  speech.  It  is  obvious  that,  by 
the  same  expedient,  a  ruthless  majority  might  absolutely  silence 
and  enslave  their  equals  and  fellow-members.  This  point  is  for- 
cibly made  by  Dr.  S.  in  his  complaint,  and  sustained  by  the 
additional  arguments:  That  by  such  a  decision  the  Presbytery 
had  usurped  an  interpretative  power  over  the  constitution,  which 
belongs  to  the  Assembly  alone;  and  that  they  thus  turned  a 
constitutional  question  into  a  rule  of  order,  and  so  invented  a 
new  rule  of  order,  not  found  in  their  book. 

2.  But  the  other  question  is,  if  possible,  more  grave.  Has  a 
church  court,  and  especially  a  Presbytery,  any  "episcopal  power," 
or  power  of  oversight  over  its  members,  additional  to  its  judicial 
power  of  trial  for  offence?  Dr.  Morris'  position  seemed  to  deny 
this.  Dr.  S.  stoutly  asserts,  and  successfully  demonstrates  it. 
The  question^has  a  historical  interest.  In  1829  Albert  Barnes, 
about  to  become  the  pastor  of  an  important  church  in  Philadel- 
phia, preached  and  printed  a  heretical  sermon.  The  Synod 
ordered  the  negligent  Presbytery  to  exercise  its  episcopal  function 
by  examining  this  sermon.  Mr.  Barnes  rejected  the  authority, 
assuming  the  very  ground  upon  which  Dr.  Morris  has  now  thrust 
his  Presbytery.  He  succeeded,  by  the  help  of  an  accidental 
New  School  majority  in  1884,  in  getting  the  sanction  of  the 
Assembly.  But  the  Assemblies  of  1835  and  1837  reversed  this 
decision  and  reestablished  the  authority  of  the  Church.  To 
this  power  Dr.  Skinner  gives  his  support  in  an  argument  of  mas- 
terly force.  He  not  only  shows  that  Assemblies  had  uniformly 
claimed  and  exercised  the  right,  as  is  evinced  in  the  five  noted 
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cases  of  Barker,  1761;  Balch,  1797;  Davis,  1810;  Craighead, 
1824;  and  Barnes,  1829-37 ;  but  he  appeals  to  the  constitution. 
The  Confession  of  Faith  is  more  authoritative  thati  the  Books  of 
Government  and  Discipline,  in  that  it  is  more  expressly  ^nd 
solemnly  adopted.  Hence,  the  Government  should  be  interpreted 
in  accordance  With  tlie  Confession.  Bilt  the  latter,  Chapter 
XXXL,  §2,  says  expressly:  "It  belongeth  to  Synodd'and  Coun- 
cils miniaterially  to  determine  controversies  of  faith  and  cases  of 
conscience,"  etc.  But  the  Government,  Chap.  X.,  §8,  clothes 
Presbyteries  with  power  "to  resolve  questions  of  doctrine  or  dis- 
cipline, Seriously  ^hd  Reasonably  proposed,  to  condemn  erroneous 
opinions,"  etc.  This  power  is  evidently  contemplated  by  the 
Discipline,  Chap.  I.,  §5,  when  it  says:  "Circumstances  may 
require  a  very  different  mode  of  proceeding  in  similar  case^,  at 
diifefent  times."  Chap.  XII.,  §5,  of  Government,  gives  to  the 
Assembly  the  potver  "of  reproving,  warning,  or  bearing  testimony 
against  errot*  in  doctrihe  ot*  immorality  in  practice,  in  any  church, 
Presbytery,  or  Synod." 

These  grants  of  the  episcopfeil  power  are  sustained  and  inter- 
preted by  the  obvious  considerations :  That  to  dept-ive  pastors  &nd 
church  courts  of  it  would  strip  them  of  far  the  larger  and  the 
more  beneficial  patt  of  their  pastoral  action,  for  they  would  be 
estopped  from  all  intervention  in  backsliding  ot  error,  until  the 
extreme  gl-ade  was  Reached,  usually  hopeless,  whefe  judicial 
accusation  becomes  the  only  resort.  That  if  this  power  is  con- 
sistently denied  a  church  court,  even  judicial  process  can  never 
begin ;  because  some  inquiry  must  have  preceded,  raising  such  a 
likelihood  of  the  person's  guilt  as  justifies  formal  accusation. 
That  every  committee  of  inquiry  virtually  exercises  this  episcopal 
function,  but  the  judicatory  appointing  is  greater  than  the 
committee  appointed.  That  the  classical  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  defining  Church  Government,  such  &s  Matthew  xvi., 
obviously  confer  the  power.  And  that  the  SyhodS  Of  the  early 
Church  uniformly  and  unquestionably  exercised  the  pOlvet*.  The 
great  plea  of  Mr.  JSatnes's  party  in  the  Assembly  of'  1884,  was, 
that  a  censUr6  of  an  opinion  or  practice  ascribed  to  a,n  author 
was  a  virtual  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  person;  but  this 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  2 — 26. 
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cannot  be  justly  visited  on  any  one,  unless  he  has  the  rights  of  a 
judicial  investigation.  It  is  a  sacred  principle,  which  even  the 
old  Romans  laid  at  the  basis  of  their  civil  law,  that  no  man 
should  be  condemned  until  he  has  been  heard  in  his  own  defence. 
But  surely  when  a  man  has  so  matured  his  opinions  as  to  commit 
them  to  publication,  he  has  been  heard!  His  books  have  spoken 
for  him.  Unless  he  is  ready  to  disclaim  the  authorship  of  the 
book  and  thus  clear  himself,  he  has  already,  by  his  own  act, 
placed  himself  at  that  point,  as  to  the  evidence  of  culpability, 
which  it  is  the  sole  object  of  judicial  investigation  to  reach. 
What  is  the  real  end  of  that  inquiry?  To  give  a  guilty  party 
room  for  tricks  and  quibbles  by  which  he  may  escape?  Ts  it  not 
simply  to  ascertain  ivhether  the  accused  party  is  guilty  of  the 
thing  charged?  When  a  man  has  of  his  own  accord  published 
his  own  guilt,  we  see  little  use  for  a  formality  which  only  ascer- 
tains what  is  already  ascertained.  There  is,  besides,  a  very  clear 
practical  difference  between  the  disapproval  of  a  man's  published 
opinions  and  an  ecclesiastical  sentence  against  his  person.  Does 
the  former  unavoidably  carry  some  discredit  against  his  person? 
But  it  leaves  his  ministerial  rights  undiminished.  The  action 
amounts  simply  to  a  choice  of  a  milder  remedy  over  a  harsher; 
and  the  whole  result  of  this  objection  is  a  petulant  complaint  that 
the  judicatory  is  merciful.  Every  such  caviller  deserves  to  be 
served  precisely  as  Dr.  Skinner  is  now  endeavoring  to  serve  Mr. 
McCune:  give  him  the  severer  course  which  he  invokes,  in  the 
form  of  a  direct  and  vigorous  indictment  and  trial. 


^1 


Addresses :  Inauguration  of  S.  S.  Laws,  L.L.  i).,  as  President 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  July  5,  1876. 
Columbia,  Mo.     1876.     Pp.  119. 

The  occasion  on  which  these  addresses  were  delivered  was 
made  to  combine  a  centennial  anniversary  of  the  ''national" 
existence,  the  thirty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  University,  and  the 
retiring  of  the  former,  and  induction  of  the  incoming.  President. 
The  celebration  was  therefore  attended  with  impressive  and  mem- 
orable ceremonies,  as  well  as  with  these  appropriate  addresses. 
These  services  were  introduced  and  closed  by  prayer.     The  retir- 
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ing  President,  Dr.  Read,  venerable  in  years  and  honored  for  a  long 
life  of  valuable  labor  in  the  University  education,  having  spent 
forty-seven  years  in  three  institutions  in  other  States,  and  closed 
his  career  by  ten  years  of  energetic,  judicious,  and  successful 
service  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  modestly  and  gracefully 
related  some  of  his  prominent  labours,  and  committed  the  institu- 
tion of  his  love  to  "abler  hands."  Prof.  Ficklin  for  the  Faculty, 
Mr.  R.  L.  Todd,  the  oldest  graduate  of  the  first  class,  (1843,)  for 
the  Alumni,  Mr.  John  H.  Duncan  for  the  students,  Lieutenant 
Governor  Colman,  in  place  of  Governor  Hardin,  and  Hon.  J.  S. 
Rollins,  its  President,  for  the  Board  of  Curators,  followed  with 
addresses  replete  with  congratulations  on  the  growing  importance 
and  value  of  the  Institution,  acknowledgments  of  obligations  to 
Dr.  Read,  and  warm  expressions  of  confidence  addressed  to  the 
new  President.  Of  course,  with  the  same  theme  substantially, 
these  five  addresses  could  hardly  be  free  from  much  repetition, 
both  of  facts  and  sentiment.  Still  they  added  impressively  to 
the  solemnities  of  the  occasion.  We  are  glad  to  record  many 
pleasing  evidences  of  the  rise  and  rapid  growth  of  such  a  valuable 
institution  in  a  State  but  little  over  half  a  century  old,  and 
already  teeming  with  a  population  of  two  millions.  The  institu- 
tion was  placed  at  Columbia  in  Boone  County,  which  gave,  in 
money  and  lands,  $120,000  to  the  endowment  commenced  by 
the  Congressional  grant  of  two  townships  of  land  to  the  infant 
State  in  1820,  ''for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning." 
The  institution  is  recognised  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State. 
It  now  owns  in  land  and  funds  nearly  a  million  of  dollars.  Its 
income  has  grown  from  $7,300  in  1866,  and  that  rather  uncertain 
of  payment,  to  $64,000  in  1876.  The  number  of  students,  from 
104,  to  an  average,  for  four  years  past,  of  480, — one  year  reaching 
553.  There  had  been,  previous  to  1840,  a  small  incorporated 
institution  known  as  "Columbia  College,"  which  was  ultimately 
merged  in  the  University.  Till  1866  the  course  of  studies  was 
limited  to  the  curriculum  of  a  "College  of  Science  and  Arts." 
To  this  as  a  nucleus  have  been  added  the  Colleges  of  Normal 
Instruction,  of  Agriculture,  of  Law,  and  of  Medicine,  and  a 
School   of  Mines.      The  advantages  of  the   institution,  with  a 
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Faculty  of  thirty  Professors,  are  extei^ded  to  females  ;  and  tbose 
who  h^ve  witnessed  this  experiment,  as  well  as  favorecj,  it,  pro- 
nounce it^  successful.  We  are  rather  too  far  in  the  rear  of  the 
"progress  of  the  XIX,th  Century"  to  sympathise  with  them. 
But  we  are  willing  to  believe  some  good  results  may  follow  this 
new  modelling  of  such  an  institution,  and  to  hope  the  evils  to  be 
feared  may  not  ^,rise.  We  only  raiije  the  question,  whether  to 
satisfy  the  proper  dema;id  for  State  recognition  of  the  needs  of 
the  '"better  half"  of  its  population,  separate  institutions  might 
not  be  endowed  and  prove  equally  beneficial,  indeed  far  more 
beneficial? 

Dr.  Law's,  inaugural  indicates  his  views  of  the  structure  ajid, 
conduct  of  a  University  in  very  plain  terms.  He  seems  to  have 
introduced  two  most  valuable  changes,  by  making  it  the  terras  of 
his  accepting  the  office  of  President,  that  the  tenure  of  the  office 
should  be  permanent  and  not  limited  to  a  number  of  years,  and 
that  the  entire  govei^nment  of  the  students  should,  be  in.  the  hands 
of  th,e  Facujty  with  no  appeal  to  the  Curators.  H.e  is  very 
empha,tiic  in,  the  advjocacy  of  sound  views.  We  began  to  make  a. 
few  exti;acts.  from,  pages  59-61.  But  we  found  such  a  mine  of 
nuggets  that  we  ^y.q  constrained  greatly  to  extend  our  quotations. 
Says  Dr.  Law^s : 

'^  It  is  conceived  there  is  u  principle  which  presides  over"  [the  sub- 
ject of  college  government,]  "jind  that  it  is  obvious  on  enunciation  and 
a-ll-comprehensive  in  its  application.  Thut  principle  is  simply  this:  The 
authority  of  government  in  a  school  is  not  derived  from  the  pupils^  nor 
is  it  dependent  on  them  in  any  sense  whatever.  This  holds  true,  whether 
it  be  a  private  school  or  a  public  school,  an  academy,  a  college,  or  a 
university.  In  no  case  is  the  authority  of  the  school  master  derived 
from  his  pupils.  In  the  private  school  it  is  an  extension  of  parental 
authority  ;  in  the  public  school  of  all  grades,  including  the  university, 
it  is  an  extension  of  the  authority  of  the  State.'"  [He  might  have 
added,  and  the  parent  combined.]  "But  in  no  case  is  the  authority  of 
the  school  house  derived  from  the  scholars.  It  does  not  come  up  from 
them,  but'  it  comes  down  upon  them.  It  is  not  from  below,  it  is  from 
above.  Scholars)  then,  do  not-  come  to  a  school  to  govern  it,  nor  to 
take  any  part  in  its  government.  ...  A  proper  understanding  of  this 
very  simple  and  comprehensive  principle  of  action  takes  all  the  windy 
conceit  and  swollen  importance  out   of   the    self-constituted    leaders  of 
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college  broils  and  rebellions.     The  only  alternative  to  a  pupil  in  a  school 
is  to  obey  or  leave,  loillingly  or  by  constraint,''' 

"Any  other  theory  works  its  own  inevitable  destruction.  Take  the 
popular  hut  utterly  fallacioris  and  pernicicuAs  alterwative^  that  young 
gentlemen  in  an  institution  of  learning  are  to  fte  thrown  upon  and  guided 
by  a  sense  of  honor.  The  question  at  once  arises,  whose  sense  of  honor? 
Is  each  to  be  a  law  to  himself  f  Hardly  any  two  in  many  cases  can 
be  expected  to  agree.  Most  flagrant  misbehavior,  not  unfrequently,  has 
the  sanction  of  the  guilty  party's  sense  of  honor.  By  the  operation  of 
this  principle  every  one  would  do  that  which  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes,  which  is  a  natural  description  of  a  state  of  barbarous  anarchy. 
Between  the  loyal  and  orderly  subordination  of  the  pupils  to  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  school-house,  and  the  lawless  and  disgraceful 
subordination  of  the  Faculty  to  their  own  scholars,  no  sound,  well- 
informed,  and  unpr<;judiced  judgment  can  hesitate  for  a  moment.  What- 
ever the  college  or  school-house  laws,  they  are  entitled  to  vindication 
by  enforcement  till  altered  or  repealed  by  the  proper  authority  in  the 
proper  way.  The  school,  in  its  organisation  and  operation,  is  not  a 
democracy  nor  a  republic  any  more  than  is  the  family.  The  authority 
in  the  family  does  not  come  from  the  children.  To  recognise  the  chil- 
dren as  the  source  of  power,  or  the  governing  authority  in  the  family, 
would  destroy  the  household.  Any  other  view  tends  to  breed  anarchy 
and  lawlessness ;  and  that,  too,  not  only  in  schooldays,  but  in  the  after 
life  of  pupils  as  citizens.  '  The  heir,  as  long  m  he  is  a  child,  differeth 
nothing  from  a  servant,  though  he  be  lord  of  all;  but  is  under  tutors 
and  governors  until  the  time  appointed  of  the  father.' 

"  In  its  measure,  this  enunciation  holds  good  of  the  professional 
schools  just  the  same  as  of  the  undergraduate  schools.  Underneath  all 
their  freedom  of  personal  action  and  exemption  from  surveilliance,  there 
are  certain  established  rules  which  are  not  established  non  changed  at;: 
their  bidding,  and  to  which  the  professional  or  proper  university  students 
must  conform  as  a  condition  of  pupilage  and  recognition.  It  may  be 
truly  said  of  them,  as  of  the  contestants  in  the  Grecian  games,  'If  a 
man  also  strive  for  masteries,  yet  is  he  not  crowned  except  he  strive 
lawfully.''  A  student  is  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  nor  to  any  of  the 
honors  of  an  institution  of  learning,  except  upon  the  condition  of  Ibyali 
compliance  with  its  requisitions." 

These  are  words  of  the  wise,  and  they  are  timely  words.  In 
Church  schools  and  State  schools  the  so-called  liberal  spirit  of  the 
age  has  entered.  We  remember  among  the  many  inventions  of 
the  "land  of  notions"  many  years  ago,  a  great  improvement  in 
school  government  was  announced,  consisting  in  submitting  all 
questions  of  discipline  to  the  vote  of  the  school  children  !     Since 
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then,  honor,  conscience,  and  the  like,  take  place  of  law,  order, 
and  wise  government. 

Dr.  Laws  is  equally  pronounced  in  assigning  to  the  President, 
who  is  intrusted  with  the  responsibility  for  the  right  government 
of  the  institution,  a  power  of  veto  on  aftpointinents  to  the  Faculty. 
His  views  on  the  relation  of  State  Educational  Institutions  to 
the  Christian  religion  are  very  conservative.  Whether  holding 
that  the  7'ight  to  establish  such  institutions,  primary  and  higher, 
belongs  to  the  State  or  not,  if  the  State  assumes  it,  the  only  safe 
position  is  that  of  neither  prescribing  nor  proscribing  religious 
teaching  and  influence.  Dr.  Laws  accepts  the  doctrine  that 
Christianity  is  a  part  of  our  common  law.  This  may  be  rather 
strong  for  some  minds.  But  none  can  gainsay  the  proposition, 
that  ours  is  a  Christian  civilisation,  for  a  people  Christian,  as  op- 
posed to  heathen,  and  the  influences  of  the  surroundings  of  literary 
institutions  are  Christian.  While  there  should  be  allowed  by  the 
State  no  sectarian  or  proselyting  policy,  the  State  will  do  what 
is  only  fair  to  all,  not  to  proscribe  the  Bible  nor  its  teachings. 

Dr.  Laws  defends  the  University  against  the  charge  of  having 
proscribed  the  religion  of  the  Bible  or  its  ministers.  This  charge 
grew  out  of  a  provision  in  the  organic  law  of  its  Constitution, 
forbidding  professional  men  from  exercising  the  functions  of  their 
professions  while  professors  in  the  University.  But  this  law  has 
been  for  twenty  years  understood  practically  only  to  inhibit  them 
from  making  the  duties  of  their  profession  paramount,  or  so 
undertaken  as  to  interfere  with  their  obligations  as  teachers. 

But  we  pause.  To  much  more  in  this  excellent  address  we 
would  gladly  respond  with  our  hearty  amen.  And  so  as  to  much 
in  some  other  addresses  on  education  in  various  aspects,  printed 
in  the  appendix,  we  would  gladly  give  expression  to  approval. 
W^e  regret  to  find  no  such  certain  sound  as  we  would  like  on  the 
value  of  classical  studies.     But  our^space  is  filled. 
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Centimnial  Historical  Discourses  delivered  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia,  June,  1876,  by  appointment  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United^  States  of  America, 
with  the  Moderator  s  Sermon  before  the  General  Assembly  of 
1876.  Philadelphia.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  No, 
1,334  Chestnut  Street.     Pp.  300.     12mo. 

This  volume  is  far  superior  in  tone  and  value  to  the  one  we 
criticised  in  our  preceding  issue,  by  Dr.  Breed,  entitled,  ^''Pres- 
byterians and  the  Revolution.''  It  consists  of  five  discourses. 
Dr.  McGill  of  Princeton  treats  of  the  period  from  the  founding 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country  to  the  commencenaent 
of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Dr.  Hopkins  of  Auburn,  of  the  next 
period  down  to  the  adoption  of  the  Form  in  1788.  Dr.  Wilson 
of  Allegheny,  of  the  period  from  that  time  to  the  present.  And 
Dr.  E.  P.  Humphrey  of  Louisville  discourses  of  the  present  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Morris  of  Lane  closes 
with  his  Moderator's  sermon  of  1876. 

Dr.  Morris's  sermon  is  for  the  glorification  of  "American 
Presbyterianism,"  somewhat  in  the  vein  of  Dr.  Breed.  Also,  he 
believes  in  and  advocates  as  practicable  the  combination  of  Pres- 
byterians throughout  the  world.  And  he  is  quite  loving,  in  a 
sense,  towards  the  Southern  brethren,  though  impenitent  yet  as 
to  the  "sin"  they  used  to  live  in;  and  he  is  very  hopeful  not 
onlv  of  "fraternal  relations,"  but  even  "fraternal  union"  with 
these  impenitent  sinners. 

Dr.  Wilson's  discourse  also  contains  a  modicum  of  stuflP  about 
"slavery  and  the  rebellion,"  but  not  more  than  we  can  bear  with, 
where  there  is  so  much  else  of  historical  value  in  his  production. 

Dr.  Humphrey  does  not  appear  to  have  equalled  himself  in  his 
discourse.  But  it  is  both  interesting  and  instructive,  and  especi- 
ally is  his  account  of  the  "formation  of  the  Westminster  formu- 
laries" (pp.  228,  229,)  worthy  to  be  noted. 

Dr.  Hopkins's  and  Dr.  McGill's  sermons  are  the  best  parts  of  the 
book.  That  of  Dr.  McGill,  especially,  is  worthy  of  an  eminent 
ecclesiastic  like  him.  His  statement  of  the  few  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  the  Presbyterian  system  is  in  many  respects  a  far  better 
one  than  his  great  colleague  undertook  to  make  in  the  Assembly 
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at  Rophester.  And  yet  Dr.  McGill  represents  the  General 
Assembly  as  being  "next  and  nearest  the  Head,  ...  so  that 
if  there  be  power  in  the  Church  anywhere  lodged,  which  has  not 
been  specifically  distributed  by  a  formal  constitution,  this  high 
court  is  the  depository  of  such  power  to  meet  the  exigencies  that 
cannot  be  foreseen  or  provided  for  by  any  written  constitution.'' 
This  account  of  the  Assembly's  powers  he  carries  out  into  the 
broad  statement,  that  it  is  the  Assembly  which  has  granted  to 
the  Presbyteries  and  Sessions  all  the  rights  they  enjoy,  (pp. 
32—35.)  Neither  of  these  views  will  be  apt  to  strike  our  readers 
favorably. 

On  the  whole,  these  Centennial  Historical  Discourses  do  some 
honor  to  the  Church  which  appointed  and  has  published  them. 

Centennial  Discourses.  A  Series  of  Sermons  delivered  in 
the  year  1876  hy  the  Order  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America.  New  York.  Board 
of  Publication  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America.  1877. 
Pp.  601.     8vo. 

Here  is  another  collection  of  Discourses  commemorative  of  the 
closing  of  the  first  century  of  American  Independence.  It  is  a 
massive  volume  elegantly  got  up,  both  internally  and  externally. 
It  consists  of  two  and  twenty  discourses  by  many  of  the  most 
eminent  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church,  with  which  our 
Church  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  allied.  To  these  twenty-two  dis- 
courses is  appended  the  Latin  inaugural  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jas.  H. 
Livingston,  the  magnificent  preacher  and  Theological  Professor 
of  the  Dutch  Church.  Elected  by  the  General  Synod  their  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  1784,  this  address  on  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  one  of  the 
kind  ever  delivered  on  this  continent. 

This  volume  we  judge  to  be  possessed  of  more  than  a  temporary 
value.  This  will  be  apparent  when  a  few  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed are  named,  as  follows:  "The  character  and  development 
of  our  Church  during  the  colonial  period;"  "The  Huguenot 
element  amongst  the  Dutch;"  "The  literature  of  the  Church 
during  the  last  hundred  years;"  "Its  type  of  doctrine  as  repre- 
sented by  the  symbols  of  Heidelberg  and  Dordrecht." 
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Commenting  and  Commentaries,  Lectures  addressed  to  the  Stu- 
dents of  the  Pastor  8  College,  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  with  a 
list  of  the  best  Biblical  Commentaries  and  Expositions,  and  a 
Lecture  on  Eccentric  Preachers,  with  a  complete  list  of  all  of 
Spurgeons  Sermons,  loith  the  Scripture  Texts  used.  By  C. 
H.  Spurgeon,  President.  New  York.  Sheldon  &  Company, 
No.  8  Murray  Street.     1876,     Pp.  324.     12rao. 

"  Students  [says  the  author]  do  not  find  it  easy  to  chose  which  works 
to  buy,  and  their  slender  stores  are  often  wasted  on  books  of  a  com- 
paratively worthless  kind.  If  I  can  save  a  poor  man  from  spending 
his  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  or  by  directing  a  brother  to  a 
a;ood  book  may  enable  him  to  dig  deeper  into  the  mines  of  truth,  I 
shall  be  well  repaid.  For  this  purpose  I  have  toiled  and  read  much, 
and  passed  under  review  some  three  or  four  thousand  volumes.  From 
these  I  have  compiled  my  catalogue,  rejecting  many,  yet  making  a 
very  varied  selection," 

First  on  his  list  Mr.  Spurgeon  puts  Matthew  Henry,  and 
second,  John  Calvin. 

Having  been  often  applied  to  by  young  students  of  theology 
for  just  such  information  as  this  volume  contains,  we  recommend 
it  as  fitted  to  be  very  useful. 

Rays  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  By  the  Rev.  RiCHARD 
Newton,  D.  D.,  author  of ''the  Jewel  Case,"  "the  Wonder 
Case,"  etc.  New  York.  Robert  Carter  k  Brothers,  530 
Broadway.     1876.     Pp.  341.     16mo. 

This  volume  consists  of  ten  sermons  for  young  people,  all  about 
Jesus.  It  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  has  a  number  of  pretty  pictures, 
and  is  filled  with  capital  stories,  which  must  make  it  very 
attractive  to  those  for  whom  it  is  designed.  The  author  commenced 
writing  books  for  children  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  hopes  this 
may  prove  the  best  and  most  useful  of  all  he  has  written. 

Principia  or  Basis  of  Social  Science :  being  a  Survey  of  the 
Subject  from  the  Moral  and  Theological  get  Liberal  and  Pro- 
gressive Standpoint.  By  R.  J.  Wright.  Second  edition. 
Philadelphia.    J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    1876.    Pp.524.    8vo. 

The  author  complains  that  hitherto  "  Social  Science"  has  been 
"abandoned  to  the  Infidels  and  the  Socialists."     But  he  main- 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  2 — 27. 
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tains  that  it  is  "moral  in  its  very  nature,"  and  that  "Social 
Science  and  Christianity  run  parallel  to  each  other  most  of  their 
length,"  (pp.  20,  21.)     Throughout  his  book   he   writes  like  a 
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lever  in  tne  unristian  religion,  ne  is  in  lavor  oi  i^onr.munism, 
but  he  is  not  a  Communist  of  the  Parisian  sort.  He  insists  that 
his  whole  "tlieory  is  entirely  different  from  the  Parisian,  scientifi- 
cally, metaphysically,  morally,  and  theologically,"  (p.  434.)  lie 
favors  Communism,  but  with  many  limitations.  He  would  "limit 
it  to  incomes  and  labors,  and  not  extend  it  to  capital  nor  princi- 
pal," and  in  many  other  ways  which  we  cannot  mention.  Yet, 
*' Communism  is  the  ideal  of  Social  Science,"  (says  the  author,) 
and  "Social  Science  does  for  society  what  Christianity  is  doing 
for  the  individual."  And  the  design  of  this  elaborate  and 
voluminous  treatise  is  to  recommend,  as  the  cure  for  most  of  the 
ills  to  which  mankind  are  suhjcct,  some  kind  of  caenobitism. 

It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the  Saviour  of  men  provided 
for  the  cure  of  these  ills,  so  far  as  they  are  curable  or  to  be  cured 
in  this  world,  a  diifercnt  life  from  the  cgenobite  in  any  shape  or 
form.  His  Church  is  in  the  world  as  the  light  of  it,  and  must 
come  in  contact  with  the  world  as  the  salt  which  is  to  save  it. 
The  field  of  labor  into  which  he  sends  his  people,  all  of  them, 
old  and  young,  high  and  low,  is  the  world,  and  he  authorises  and 
encourages  no  form  of  actual  withdrawal  by  them  from  its  scenes 
of  toil  and  trial. 

Mr.  Writrht  claims  to  differ  from  all  the  hitherto  reco<znised 
leaders  in  Social  Science,  Comte,  Carey,  Mill,  Spencer,  Mulford, 
and  Fourier,  and  others. 

One  of  the  most  original  and  valuable  parts  of  his  theory  (he 
says)  is,  "that  human  society  and  therefore  Social  Science  each 
consists  of  six  fundamental  elements  or  units,  namely,  individual, 
family,  social  circle,  precinct,  nation,  and  mankind,"  (pp.  82,  83.) 
By  social  circle  he  means  trihe^  and  by  precinct  he  means  State. 
And  his  idea  is  that  "the  duty  of  society  is  to  give  to  each  unit 
its  due  proportion  of  influence,  and  that  only  in  proportion  as 
society  does  this  can  it  produce  either  a  happy  people  or  a  good 
government,"  (p.  -91.)  It  is  also  a  favorite  idea  with  this  author 
that  our  States  arc  altogether  too  large,  and  should  be  broken  up 
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into  a  great  number  of  smaller  ones,  to  consist  of  say  from  20,000 
to  70,000  souls.  This  would  be  the  sure  way  (he  thinks)  to 
prevent  any  more  danger  of  secession,  which  seems  to  be  the 
object  of  almost  his  greatest  political  apprehension.  Some  of  us 
dread  centralisation,  but  for  Mr.  Wright  that  appears  to  have  no 
terrors. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  about  the  year  1900  "will 
have  reached  its  utmost  scientifically  legitimate  results."  About 
that  time  Mr.  Wright  looks  for  a  new  nation  to  be  formed,  that 
is,  two  nations  out  of  the  present  one.  "  Of  course  (he  says)  not 
between  north  and  south, — dissimilar  climates,  and  making 
territories  three  thousand  miles  long  and  only  five  hundred 
broad — but  between  east  and  west,  making  two,  averaging  about 
fifteen  hundred  long  by  one  thousand  wide.  All  our  extra 
stimulation  to  immigration,  and  all  our  hurry  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  'Great  West,'  are  tending  to  this  result,"  (pp. 
251,  252.) 

The  reader  who  has  leisure  and  a  fondness  for  social  and 
political  speculations  novel,  ingenious,  amusing,  and  sometimes 
ridiculous,  will  be  entertained  in  looking  through  this  book. 
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The  last  quarter  has  been  prolific  in  new  issues.  The  lovers 
of  the  fine  arts,  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  of  the  belles-lettres, 
all  are  provided  for  by  the  Appletons:  in  Mr.  Beckwith's  ac- 
count of  Porcelain- ware  and  Pottery/  Professor  Tyndall's  newly 
edited  Miscellanea,^  the  Chart  of  Ancient  Territories  and  Places,* 
Mr.  Spencer's  last  contribution  to  Sociology,"*  and  two  new 
volumes  of  the  Library  Waverley.^  The  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  two  mvans  are  so  well  known  as  to  call  for  no  special  com- 
ment. Dr.  Farrar's  Sermons  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting, 
especially  to  those  who  know  the  charm  of  his  previous  writing.* 
"The  Gates  of  the  East"  will  bo  approached  the  more  readily, 
now  that  the  Cossack  is  thought  to  be  seeking  to  open  them.^ 
The  "Still  Hour"  has  long  held  its  phice  as  being  no  less  pro- 
found and  suggestive  in  quality  than  it  is  diminutive  in  size.^  The 
"Self-Help"  Biographies  are  highly  instructive  and  stimulating.^ 
A  new  edition  of  Kitto's  valuable  Repository  is  to  be  welcomed.^^ 

^Majolica  and  Fayenee,  By  Arthur  Bcckwith,  Esq.  Illustrated. 
12mo.,  cloth,  11.50.     J).  Appleton  &  Co.,  N,  Y. 

^Fragments  of  Science.  By  John  Tyndall.  New  edition,  llimo.. 
cloth,  $2.50.     Ibid. 

^Appleton's  Hand  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography.  By  Rev.  George 
Butler.     With  28  map.s.     4to.,  cloth,  $3.     Ilnd. 

^Descriptive  Sociology,  No.  5.    By  Herbert  Spencer.    Folio,  boards,  84. 

^Sir  AValter  Scott's  Works.  New  library  edition.  Vols.  IX.  and  X. 
8vo.,  cloth,  $3.50  each.     Ibid. 

*In  the  Days  of  our  Youth.  Sermons.  By  the  Kev.  F.  W.  Farrar. 
r2mo.,  pp.  320,  cloth,  $2.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

'The  Gates  of  the  East.  By  Rev.  II.  C.  Potter.  Small  4to.,  220  pp., 
cloth,  $1.50.     Ibid. 

^The  Still  Hour.  By  Prof.  Austin  Phelps.  4to.,  cloth,  tinted  paper, 
$1.     I).  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston. 

'The  Self-Help  Library.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  Consisting  of  Life  of 
Geo.  Stephenson,  Industrial  Biographies,  and  Self-IIelp.  4  Vols.,  16mo., 
cloth,  each  $1.25 ;  per  set,  in  box,  $5.     J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila. 

'•'Kitto' 8  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature.  New  edition,  containing 
upwards  of  5,000  separate  articles.    Illustrated  by  500  wood  engravings; 
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The  romance  of  history  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
story  of  the  Fur  Trader/  Voltaire's  Life  of  the  brilliant  Swedish 
hero  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  French  classics.* 

Fresh  interest  seems  to  be  felt  in  the  poets  of  Weimar,  and 
particularly  in  him  who  died  asking  for  "more  light."  The 
prose  selections  now  offered  will  be  useful  to  many,  and  not  least 
to  those  who  know  Schiller's  great  friend  and  co-adjutor  through 
such  aids  only  as  those  of  Carlyle,  Brooks,  and  Hay  ward.^  Lady 
Barker  can  tell  us  what  there  is  for  a  woman  to  see  in  the 
land  of  Ostriches  and  Spring-bok.*  A  work  on  Physics,  com- 
mended by  the  late  Alexander  Bain,  and  that  has  passed  through 
six  editions,  ought  to  have  points  of  value.*  The  Essays  from 
Blackwood,  now  reprinted  in  separate  volumes,  on  the  life  people 
lead  in  France  and  Germany,  awakened  some  attention  when 
they  first  adorned  the  pages  of  "Ebony,"^^  The  title  of  Dr. 
Smith's  Etchings  smacks  in  an  appetising  way  of  those  of  Dr. 
Boyd,  "the  Country  Parson:"  if  it  shall  turn  out  to  be  half  as 
entertaining,  either  the  publisher  or  the  editor,  or  both  of  them, 
will  be  rewarded  by  a  full  pocket.*  Dr.  Pitzer  has  added  to  his 
reputation  for  ^^  JEcce  Deus  Homo''  by  his  excellent  work  on  the 

also,  plates  and  maps.  3  Vols.,  royal  octavo,  cloth,  .$18;  half  calf,  $24. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila. 

^Snow  Shoes  and  Canoes ;  or,  The  Early  Days  of  a  Fur  Trader  in  the 
Hudson  Bay  Territory.  By  W.  II.  G.  Kingston.  Illustrated.  Small 
4to.,  cloth  extrai,  full  gilt,  $2.50.     IHd. 

'^History  of  Charles  XII.  By  Voltaire.  Hachette's  French  Chissics. 
Crown,  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  $1.     Ihid. 

'Goethe's  Prosa,  consistin^f  of  Selections  from  Goethe's  Prose  Works, 
with  Introduction  and  FJnglish  Notes.  By  C.  A.  Buchem,  Ph.  D.,  F.C.S., 
etc.    Being  Vol.  vi.  of  Lord's  New  German  Series.    12mo.,  cloth,  $1.    Ibid, 

^Letters  from  South  Africa.    By  Lady  Barker.    8vo.,  cloth  extra.    Ihid. 

^Elements  of  Physics  ;  or,  Natural  Philosophy.  By  Neill  Arnott,  M.D. 
Edited  by  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.,  and  Alfred  Swaine  Taylor,  M.  D. 
Seventh  edition,     12mo.,  873  pp.,  $3.     Ibid. 

"German  Home  Life.    Reprinted  from  Blackwood.    12mo.,  cloth,  $L50. 

'French  Home  Life.  Uniform  with  "German  Home  Life."  Reprinted 
from  Blackwood.     $1.50.     Ibid. 

^Stoneridge.  Etchings  from  the  Sketch  Book  of  a  Country  Pastor. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Smith,  D.  D.  J2mo.,  cloth  extra,  $1.25. 
Ihid. 
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prophetic  office  of  our  Lord,  a  work  distinguished  by  clenrnesSy 
vigor,  compactness,  and  sound  orthodoxy.^  We  are  not  apprised 
that  the  American  Returning  Board  is  included  among  the  fair 
products  of  "The  Century."^  The  volume,  nevertheless,  may  be 
of  service  to  those  who  did  as  well  as  tlio&e  who  did  not  go  to 
Philadelphia;  noii  omnes  eadem  mirantur  amaiitque. 

A  new  work  on  Animals;^  a  new  work  on  the  Painters;^  a 
new  work  on  Hydraulics;^  a  new  work  on  Finance ;**  a  new  work 
on  Economics;^  admit  of  little  further  description.  The  illustra- 
tions of  the  second  may  be  balanced  against  it&  cost.  The  first 
is  also  richly  furnished  in  the  same  way,  and  is  not  half  so  dear. 
The  history  of  gold  and  of  paper  money  in  France  has  elicited 
discussions  lately  from  ex-Secretary  McCulloch  of  the  United 
States  and  ex-Governor  Musgrave  of  Australia:  the  present 
disquisition  is  confined  to  the  subjects  of  the  Assignats  and 
Mandats.  It  is  in  paper,  and  may  be  had  for  thirty  cents.  The 
Cornell  Professor  ought  to  be  competent  to  handle  the  widei*  and 
more  difficult  topic  he  has  proposed  to  himself. 

The  Wild  Flowers  of  America  have  fit  treatment  at  the  hands 


^Christ,  the  Teacher  of  Men.  By  A.  W.  Pitzer.  12nio.,  cloth  extra, 
$1.25.     J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phihx. 

^Thc  Century:  Its  Fruits  and  its  Festival.  Profusely  illustrated. 
8vo.,  cloth  extra,  $3.     Ibid. 

'Animals  Painted  by  Themselves.  Adapted  from  the  French  of  Balzac, 
Louis  Bande,  G.  Droz,  Jules  Janin,  E.  Lonioine,  A.  do  Musset,  Geor*:;o 
Sand,  etc.  With  upwards  of  200  illustrations  froin  the  vignettes  of 
Grandvillo.  Edited  by  James  Thomson,  F.R.G.S.  8vo.,  cloth  extra, 
$4.     Ibid. 

*A  Brief  History  of  Painters  of  all  Schools.  By  Ltouis  Viardot  and 
other  writers.  Handsomely  and  profusely  illustrated.  Crown,  Hvo., 
cloth  extra,  $10.     Ibid. 

^Rural  Hydraulics:  A  Practical  Treatise.  8vo.,  cloth,  75  cents.  Henry 
C.  Baird  &  Co.,  Phila. 

'''The  Money  and  the  Finances  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789. 
Assi<2;nats  and  Mandats.  A  True  History,  including  an  Examination  of 
Dr.  Andrew  D.  White's  "  Paper  Money  Inflation  in  France."  8vo.,  72 
pp.,  paper,  30  cents.     Ibid. 

'First  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  with  Reference  to  Statesman- 
ship and  the  Proia!;ress  of  Civilisation.  By  Prof.  W.  D.  Wilson  of  Cornell 
University.     12mo.,  361  pp.,  cloth,  .*j>1.50. 
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of  an  eminent  botanist.^  Ilurd  &  Hougliton  give  us  tlii?,  as 
they  do  also  two  more  volunies  of  Scott  in  the  exquisite  Riverside 
fashion  ;'^  another  volume  of  the  Riverside  DeQuincey;^  and  the 
seventh  and  eighth  volumes  of  the  Library  Dickens.*  The  Scott 
and  Dickens  have  the  advjmtMgc  of  being  small,  and  therefore 
portable  and  easily  handled.  Nothing  in  this  country  can  ■equal 
the  Riverside  types,  and  hardly  anything  foreign  can  be  thought 
to  surpass  them.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  a  taste  for  the  revival 
of  such  masters  of  their  craft  as  the  author  of  Wavcrley  and  the 
English  ''Opium  Eater."  Dickens  is  not  such  an  artist  as  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  but  his  genius  both  in  a  comic  and  a  tragic 
vein  will  probably  be  acknowledged  by  .posterity;  \vhilst  his 
sentimental  humanitarianism  may  exert  no  more  permanent  eflfect 
than  the  theory  of  Godwin's  Political  Novel  docs  now. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  still  deserves  the  study 
of  laudarores  temporin  acti,  and  of  those  who  retain  the  hope  of 
recovering  and  preserving  our  liberties.^  The  fiords,  the  salmon- 
fishing,  the  upland  scenery,  the  simple  manners,  the  old  ^vorld 
legends,  of  Norway,  lend  attraction  to  the  country  visited  by 
comparatively  few  who  see  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  dcvscribed 
by  Mr.  Anderson.*'     People  with  as  little  '* Silver  and  Gold"  as 

'The  Wild  Flowers  of  America.  Part  T.  Containing  superb  colored 
plates  of  the  AVild  Coliunhine,  Wild  Cranesbill,  AVavy-Leaved  Aster,  and 
Gorardia,  after  Drawings  from  Nature  by  Isaac  Sprague.  With  Descriptive 
Text  by  Prof.  George  L,  Goodall  of  Harvard  University.  4to.,  IG  pp., 
$5.     Ilurd  &  Houghton,  N.  Y. ;  II.  0.  Houghton  &  Co,,  Boston. 

^The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian:  and,  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor.  By  Sir 
W.  Scott.  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.  In  the  New  Riverside  edition  of  the 
Wavcrley  Novels.-    12mo.,  80'J, -102  pp.,  each,  $1.50.     Ibid. 

'Literary  Criticism.  By  Thomas  DcQuincey.  Vol.  IV.  In  the  New  River* 
side  edition  of  DcQuincey's  Works.    Crown,  8vo.,  582  pp.,  cloth,  $1.75. 

*01d  Curiosity  Shop.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.  In 
the  New  Illustrated  Library  edition  of  Dickens's  Works.  12mo.,  457, 
443,  pp.,  cloth,  $4. 

''The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  the  Fifteen  Amendments, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
Washington's  Farewell  Address.  8vo.,  GO  pp.,  paper,  25  cents,  Robert 
Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

"Six  Weeks  in  Norway.  By  E,  L.  Anderson.  With  map.  Square 
I2mo.,  80  pp.,  cloth,  $1.     Ibid. 
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the  Apostle  at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  Temple  may,  notwith- 
standing, chance  to  get  something  out  of  the  book  of  Mr,  Horton.' 
This  is  a  new  edition,  and,  like  the  two  foregoing,  is  put  forth 
by  the  Cincinnati  house  of  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  Dr.  Perowne's 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms  is  lauded  to  the  echo  in  the  highest 
English  journals  as  the  very  best  that  England  has  to  offer.^ 
The  Saturday  Review  and  the  Contemporary  agree  in  regarding 
the  author  as  the  best  Hebrew  scholar  in  the  land,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  popular  writer  and  earnest  Christian.  This  republi- 
cation we  owe  to  the  zeal  and  unfailing  sagacity  of  W.  F.  Draper, 
Andover,  Mass.  The  same  house  issues  Dr.  Hill's  massive  con- 
tribution to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.'  Dr.  Hill  is  a  Unitarian,  but 
a  man  of  rare  mathematical  and  theological  ability. 

The  importing  house  of  Scribner,  Welford  &  Armstrong  have 
in  Mr.  Welford  (one  of  the  partners)  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  and 
a  wonderfully  discerning  bibliophile,  who,  besides  being  an 
Englishman  by  birth  and  breeding,  is  (if  we  mistake  not)  now  a 
resident  of  London.  Their  repertory  is  uncommonly  well  stored 
this  time.  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates  we  have  been  using 
constantly  for  years,  and  do  not  scruple  to  pronounce  one  of  the 
most  valuable  books  we  ever  owned. ^  Mr.  Trollope's  fine  letters 
to  the  Christian  Intelligencer  will  have  prepared  the  readers  of 
that  journal  for  a  masculine  and  unsparing  treatment  of  the 


'Silver  and  Gold,  and  their  Relations  to  the  Problem  of  Resumption. 
By  S.  Dana  Horton.  New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo.,  1<.^6  pp., 
eloth,  $1.50.     Ibid. 

*The  Book  of  Psalms.  A  new  Translation.  By  J.  Stewart  Perowne, 
D.  1).  With  Introductions  and  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Critical.  2  Vols. 
8vo.,  i.,  506 ;  ii.,  477  pp.,  $7.50.     W.  F,  Draper,  Andover,  Mass, 

"A  vStatement  of  the  Natural  Sources  of  Theology  :  With  a  Discussion  of 
their  Validity,  and  of  Modern  Sceptical  Objections  ;  to  which  is  added  an 
Article  on  the  First  Chapter  of  Genesis.  By  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 
Reprinted  from  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Cloth,  $1 ;  paper,  75  cents. 
Ibid. 

*Haydn"s  Dictionary  of  Dates  and  Universal  Information,  relating  to 
all  A;!;e»  and  Nations.  15th  edition.  Containing  the  History  of  the 
World  to  the  Autumn  of  1876.  By  Benjamin  Vincent.  8vo.,  837  pp., 
cloth,  #9.     Scribner,  Welford  &  Armstrong,  New  York. 
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papal  question  in  his  new  octavo.^  ''Sermons  in  Stones"  have 
gone  through  twelve  editions,  and  concern  the  vexed  though  end- 
less question  about  geology  and  Genesis.^  Everything  is  prima 
facie  good  in  Bohn's  Library;  the  translations  are,  however,  of 
various  degrees  of  merit;  of  the  present  translation  of  ^{/im,  we 
know  nothing  but  what  is  disclosed  on  the  title  page.^  Ulrici's 
critique  on  Shakspeare  done  into  English  is  another  of  the  Bohn 
collection.  The  Germans  are  the  only  critics  who  are  able  to 
see  more  in  Shakspeare  than  he  probably  saw  himself.^ 

Goethe  and  Schlegel  opened  a  path  to  Coleridge  and  Charles 
Lamb,  whose  understanding  of  the  great  dramatist  is  so  pro- 
foundly intimate  in  the  one  case,  and  so  instinctively  refined  and 
delicate  in  the  other,  as  to  leave  little  to  be  said  by  their  English 
successors,  except  where  they  are  themselves  silent.  Yet  Ulrici 
and  the  modern  Teutons  are  continually  striking  upon  fresh 
views  of  thoughtful,  if  at  times  precarious,  exegesis.  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter in  his  Human  Physiology  mentions  two  men  that  possessed 
what  he  thinks  to  be  an  automatic  power  of  artistic  production: 
Mozart  and  Coleridge.  The  present  edition  of  Coleridge's  poems 
is  expensive,  and  ought  to  be  handsome.*  There  is  a  new  book 
on  Iceland,  which  we  shall  suft'er  to  make  its  own  appeal  to  the 
reader.*      Dr.   McCausland's  ''Adam  and  the   Adamite"  is  a 


^The  Papal  ConclaveH,  a.s  they  Were  and  as  they  Are.  By  T.  Adolphus 
Trollope.     8vo.,  cloth,  $8. 

'^Sermons  in  Stones ;  or.  Scripture  Confirmed  by  Geology.  By  Dominick 
McCaiisland.  13th  edition.  Carefully  revised  and  corrected.  12tno., 
cloth,  i?2.25.     Scribner,  Wclford  &  Armstrong,  N.  Y. 

"''The  Tragedies  of"  Alfieri.  Complete.  Including  those  published 
posthumously.  Translated  from  the  Italian.  Kdited  by  Edgar  Alfred 
Howring,  C.B.  With  a  Preface,  containing  a  short  Sketch  of  the  Poet's 
Life.     New  volumes  Bohn's  Library.     2  Vols.,  post  8vo.,  $2.     Ibid. 

*Shakspeare'8  Dramatic  Art:  The  History  and  Character  of 
Shakspeare's  Plays.  By  Dr.  Hermann  Ulrici.  Translated  from  the 
Third  Edition  of  the  German,  with  Additions  and  Corrections  by  the 
Author,  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  New  volumes  Bohn's  Library.  2  Vols., 
post  8vo.,  $2.50.     Ibid. 

^The  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  4 
Vols.     12mo.,  cloth,  l?15.     Ibid. 

'Across  the  Vatna  -Jokull ;  or,  Scenes  in  Iceland.  By  W.  L.  Watts. 
12mo.,  S3.     Ibid. 

VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  2 — 28. 
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defence  of  Scripture  from  the  view-point  of  Ethnography,^  and  is 
in  some  sense  a  companion  to  his  work  on  Geology.  "Under- 
ground Jerusalem,"  by  Captain  Warren  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
is  a  fit  sequel  to  "The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,"  and  like  it 
partakes  the  accuracy  of  an  official  report.^  The  standard 
History  of  the  Crimean  War  is  that  of  "  Eothen  "  Kinglake.^  Mr. 
Wilkes  discusses  the  Shakspearian  problem  with  American  bias.'' 
We  also  have  a  new  Commentary  on  Isaiah,^  and  a  new  Diction- 
ary of  Familiar  Quotations/' 

Dr.  Schaff's  absence  in  the  Holy  Land  does  not  prevent  the 
appearance  of  the  new  volume  of  Lange  on  the  Old  Testament.' 
A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Dr.  Schuyler's  famous  book  on 
Russian  Turkistan®  we  notice  on  the  counters  of  Messrs. 
Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.;  as  we  also  find  there  a  new  edition 
of  Professor  Perry's  capital  work  on  Political  Economy.^  This 
is  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  readable  of  text-books  on  the 


'Adiim  luui  the  Adamite ;  or,  The  Ilaruiony  of  Scripture  and  Ethnolo<ry. 
By  Doininick  McCausland,  LL.D.  4th  edition.  Crown,  8vo.,  cloth,  $2.50. 
Scribner,  AVelford  &  Annstron«;,  New  York. 

^Underjiround  Jerusalem:  An  account  of  some  of  the  principal  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  its  Exploration,  and  the  results  obtained.  With  u 
narrative  of  an  Expedition  throu<!;h  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  a  Visit  to  the 
Samaritans.  By  Charles  Warren,  Captain  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 
With  illustrations.     8vo.,  cloth,  $10.50.     Ibid. 

'The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea:  Its  Ori<^in,  etc.  By  A.  W.  Kin<i;lake. 
Sixth  and  new  edition.     I'iino.,  $3. 

*Shakcspeare  from  an  American  Point  of  View:  Includino;  an  Inquiry 
as  to  his  Reli<z;ious  Faith  and  his  Knowledge  of  Law  ;  with  the  Baconian 
Theory  considered.     By  (jleortj;c  Wilkes.     8vo.,  cloth,  $8.     Ibid. 

^The  Servant  of  Jehovah:  A  Commentary  on  Isaiah.  By  Wm.  Urwick. 
8vo.,  cloth,  $3.     Ibid. 

"Dictionary  of  Quotations:  A  Book  of  Ready  Reference  for  all  Familiar 
Words  and  Phrases  in  the  En^-lish  Lan<!;ua,i!;e.    l2mo.,  cloth,  $1.25.    Ibid. 

^Lan;2;e-s  Commentary :  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  By 
Philip  Schaff,  General  Editor.     8vo.,  552  pp.,  cloth,  $5. 

^Turkistan  :  Notes  of  a  Journey  in  Russian  Turkistan,  etc.  By  Eugene 
Schuyler,  Ph.  D.  A  new  and  cheaper  edition.  With  three  maps  and 
numerous  illustrations.  2  Vols.,  8vo.,  cloth;  price  reduced  from  $7.50 
to  $5.     Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

'An  Introduction  to  Political  Economy.  By  Professor  Arthur  Latham 
Perry.     12mo.,  350  pp.,  cloth,  $1.50.     Ibid. 
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subject.  The  biography  of  Dr.  Arnold  is  a  cJiefd' oeuvre  by 
Dean  Stanley.  Arnold  is  really  made  his  own  biographer.*  How 
the  vagaries  of  his  son  Matthew  would  have  shocked  the  master 
of  Rugby  !  Yet  Atheism  is  the  true  corollary  of  Broad  Church. 
The  fast  presses  of  the  Messrs.  Osgood  yield  us  three  more 
volumes  of  Longfellow's  ''Poems  of  Places,"^  three  Memorial 
Poems  of  Lowell,^  and  Tennyson's  Harold.^  The  last  work  has 
scarcely  made  a  ripple  as  yet  among  the  British  quid-nuncs. 

Queen  Mary  was  a  novelty;    but  Harold .     The  Ephesian 

excavations  have  interest  for  the  class  of  readers  who  follow 
Layard,  Schliemann,  and  Curtius.* 

The  house  of  Roberts  Brothers  are  nothing  if  not  fastidious. 
The  "Sappho"  of  Miss  (or  Mistress)  Frothingham  will  probably 
go  the  way  of  nearly  all  contemporary  dramas  intended  for  closet 
reading.^  Goethe's  Divan^  comes  next,  in  rather  trying  contrast 
with  the  preceding.  A  new  book  by  William  Morris  awakens 
lively  expectations  among  the  readers  of  this  delightful  but  not 
wholly  satisfying  writer.®     The  Troubadours  are  taken  up  by  a 


^Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold,  P.  D.  By  A.  P.  Stanley, 
Doan  of  Westininster.    With  Steel  l\)rtrait.    CroiVn,  8vo.,  cloth,  $2.50. 

^PoeiDs  of  Places.  Vol.  VIH:  Scotland  and  the  Scandinavian  Land^. 
Vol.  IX:  France.  Vol.  X:  France  and  Savoy.  Edited  by  H.  W. 
Lon«rrellow.  18mo. ;  viii.,  208  pp,.  cloth,  $1.  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co., 
Boston. 

''Three  Memorial  Poems.  By  .JameH  Kussell  Lowell.  Square  ICmo., 
1)2  pp.,  cloth,  $1.25.     Ibid. 

^Harold:  A  Drama.  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  16mo.,  170  pp.,  cloth, 
SI.     Ditto,  illustrated  with  12  ITeliotypois  after  Maclise,  $2.     Ibid. 

^Discoveries  at  Ephesus:  Inclndini^  the  Site  and  Kemains  of  the  Great 
Temple  of  Diana.  By  -T.  T.  Wood,  F.S.A.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects.  With  numerouH  illustrations  from  Original 
Drawin;is  and  Photographs.  Imperial  8vo.,  531  pp.,  gilt  top,  bevelled 
boards,  $20.     Ihid. 

^Sappho:  A  Tragedy.  FTom  the  German  of  Franz  Grillparzer.  By 
Ellen  Frothingham.  Square  18mo.,  red  edges,  $1.  Roberts  Brothers, 
Boston. 

"^Goethe's  West-Easterly  Divan.  Translated  by  John  Weiss.  Square 
18mo.,  red  edges,  $1.25.     Ibid. 

^Tho  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung,  and  the  Fall  of  the  Niblungs.  By 
William  Morris.     Square  8vo.,  gilt  top,  $3.     Ibid. 
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well  known  magazine  writer.*  The  Harvard  Sermons  of  ex- 
President  Walker  are  recommended  to  us  on  several  grounds, 
without  reference  to  the  question  of  their  theological  soundness.^ 
Dr.  Martineau's  is  one  of  the  keenest  minds  in  England:  as 
Herbert  Spencer  well  wotteth.^  Laudor  is  one  day  to  be  num- 
bered with  our  classics.*  John  Keats  wrote  what  will  be  (as  he 
said  of  au7/  thing  of  beauty)  "a  joy  forever."*  Those  who  arc 
ignorant  of  the  Boston  Radical,  may  learn  much  about  him  from 
his  own  lips.*     The  less  known  about  him,  however,  the  better. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  edition  of  Martineau's  Materialism; 
though,  like  Dr.  McCosh's  reply  to  Huxley,  it  is  not  resolute 
enough  to  satisfy  many.^  The  Douglas  Edition  of  Justin  Martyr 
is  another  of  Dr.  B.  L.  Gildersleeve's  unequalled  exploits  in  the 
way  of  classic  and  patristic  criticism.  It  is  a  book  for  the  scholar 
more  than  the  theologian  or  the  dilettante.  There  is  meat  for 
all,  however,  in  the  Introduction,  and  especially  for  the  lover  of 
belles  lettres.^  There  is  another  work  about  the  Civil  Power  and 
Rome.^     Trevelyan's   Life  of  Macaulay   is   in   the   last  degree 


^Troubadours  and  Trouveres:  New  and  Old.  By  Harriet  W.  Preston. 
Bevelled  boards,  ^ilt  top,  $2.     Roberts  Brotlifirs,  Boston. 

'^lleason,  Faitb,  and  Duty:  Sermons,  Preached  chiefly  in  the  Colle<ie 
Chapel.  By  James  Walker,  D.  D.,  late  President  of  Harvard  Colle<];e. 
With  a  fine  Likeness  of  the  Author  on  Steel,  En<rraved  expressly  for  this 
Work.     12mo.,  $2.     [hid. 

'Dr.  Martineau's  Hours  of  Thought  on  Serious  Things,     [hid. 

*Landor's  Imaginary  Conversations.  Third  Series.  Dialogues  of 
Literary  Men.     Square  12mo.,  cloth,  $2.     Ihid. 

^The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Kt^ats.  Chronologically  Arranged,  and 
Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Lord  Houghton.  Ifimo.,  (doth,  bevelled  boards, 
gilt  top,  $2.     Ihid. 

^A  Discourse  of  Matt<;rs  Pertaining  to  Religion.  By  Theodore  Parker. 
With  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  Hannah  K.  Stevenson,  and  an  Introduction 
by  0.  B.  Frothingham.  New  edition  12mo.,  (doth  extra,  $L5();  [taper, 
$1.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

^Materialism,  Theology,  and  Religion.  By  James  Marti neau,  LL.D. 
New  (edition.     16mo.,  211  pp.,  cloth,  $1.25.     Ibid. 

Austin  Martyr.  Edited  by  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve.  In  Douglas's  Series 
of  Greek  and  Latin  Writers.     12mo.,  cloth,  $1.75.    Harper  (t  Bros.,  N.  Y. 

^The  Papacy  and  the  Civil  Power.  By  R.  W.  Thompson.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  $3.     Ihid. 
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fascinating,  but  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  Whigs  and  the  heathen.' 
The  Selections  we  fear  are  a  sort  of  catch-penny.*  "Naked 
Truths  of  Naked  People"  takes  one  to  the  interior  of  a  mighty 
continent  crossed  by  the  Equator.'^  Letters  fro^m  High  Latitudes 
carries  us  to  Canada.^  Lord  Dufferin  is  as  a  speaker  and  writer 
as  popular  as  he  is  as  a  Governor-General.  Of  books  on 
Philosophy  and  Religion,  there  seems  to  be  no  intermission  in 
the  torrent.*  Several  of  them  would  gain  in  interest  after  a 
perusal  of  the  Illustrated  Handbook.^  Mr.  Chauncey  Wright's 
Discussions  must  stand  or  fall  on  their  own  merits.^ 

One  may  be  certain  of  a  pretty  book  from  A.  D.  F.  Randolph 
&  Co.,  New  York,  and  of  a  lively  book  from  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Prime. 
Whether  Mr.  Prime  was  ever  in  truth  wrecked  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  is  not  now  the  precise  question  before  us.  What  he 
offers  us  here  is  an  entertaining  story  of  ^he  wood  styled  "the 
True  Cross. "^  Miss  Martineau's  recent  death  at  an  advanced 
age,  at  her  lovely  Shrubberies  in  Westmoreland,  makes  the 
publication  of  her  English  History  a  little  pathetic*  It  need 
hardlv  be  said  in  addition,  that  no  allowance  need  be  made  for 


^The  Life  and  Letters  of  Ma(3aulay.  By  G.  0.  Trevelyan.  8vo,,  cloth. 
$1.75.     Flarper  &  Bros.,  N.  Y. 

'Selections  from  Macaulay.     By  Trevelyan.     $2.50.     Ihid. 

"Central  Africa:  Naked  Truths  of  Naked  People.  By  Col.  C.  Chaille 
lionjr.     8vo.,  cloth,  $2.50.      Thid, 

^Letters  from  High  Latitudes.  By  Lord  Dufferin.  New  illustrated 
edition  ;  with  Portrait  and  New  Preface.  12mo.,  258  pp.,  cloth,  $1.50. 
Lovell,  Adam,  Weston  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

^Studies  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  History.  By  A.  M.  Fair- 
bairn.     Crown  8vo.,  348  pp.,  cloth,  $L75.     Ibid. 

''The  Illustrated  Handbook  to  all  Religions,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to 
the  Present  time.  Nearly  300  engravings.  Royal  12mo.,  600  pp.. 
cloth,  $2. 

^Philosophical  I>is(!Ussions.  By  Chauncey  Wright.  8vo..  435  pp., 
cloth,  $3.50.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

''The  Holy  Cross :  A  Sketch  of  its  Entire  History,  so  far  as  it  can  bo 
Gathered  from  Old  Authors,  Ancient  Chroniclers,  and  other  Writers. 
By  William  C.  Prime.     l6mo.,  150  pp.     A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

'''History  of  England  5  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Century  to  the  Crimean 
War.  By  Harriet  Murtineau.  4  Vols.,  12mo.,  cloth  extra,  $4.  Porter 
&  Coates,  Phil  a*. 
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her  sex,  and  that  she  was  a  disciple  of  Auguste  Comte.  We 
conceive  the  matter  in  this  way,  that  Dr.  G.  VV.  Sampson,  late 
President  of  the  Columbian  University,  means  to  give  his  sanction 
to  Dr.  Nisbet's  work  on  the  Resurrection.^  The  "Essentials  of 
English  Grammar"  could  not  easily  be  in  better  hands  (or 
mouths)  than  those  of  Professor  Whitney,  whose  German  Gram- 
mar is  one  of  the  best  extant,  and  whose  works  on  (General 
Philology  are  valued  in  Prussia  no  less  tlian  in  Connecticut.^ 


'The  Resurreotion  of  the  Body:  Does  the  Bible  Teach  it?  By  K. 
Ninbet,  D.  D.  With  an  Introduction  by  G.  W.  Sampson,  D.  D.,  Late 
Pnisident  Columbian  University,  I).  0.  12mo.,  124  pp.,  cloth  extra.  $1. 
Authors'  Publishing'  Co.,  N.  Y. 

'^Essentials  of  Enf!;li8h  Grammar.  By  Wm.  Dwi^ht  Whitney.  12mo., 
272  pp.,  cloth,  U5  cents.     Ginn  &,  Heath,  Boston.--  - 
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ARTICLE  I. 

A  BIRD'S  EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  CHURCH  UNDER  THE 
PATRIARCHS  AND  MOSES. 

The  Church  considered  in  this  sketch  is  the  Church  visible, 
that  community  which  consists  of  all  who  "profess  the  true  reli- 
gion, together  with  their  children." 

No  man,  with  a  spark  of  liberal  curiosity,  can  contemplate  this 
community  as  it  now  exists  amongst  men,  without  desiring  to  know 
something  of  its  history  and  its  origin.  The  same  motive,  if  no 
higher,  which  induced  the  first  explorer  to  ascend  from  the  delta 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  springs  from  which  it  flows,  would  in- 
duce the  student  of  man  to  trace  the  course  of  that  institution 
which  has,  in  such  a  marked  degree,  moulded  the  character  and 
fixed  the  destiny  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  race.  And  if,  like 
the  adventurous  travellers  who  for  centuries  sought  for  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  the  inquirer  should  be  again  and  again  baffled  in  his 
researches,  the  disappointment  may  serve  as  a  wholesome  discip- 
line for  his  faith  and  patience,  if  he  be  a  believer  in  God,  and 
prepare  him  for  the  glorious  discovery  that  the  Church  took  its 
rise  not  in  any  feeble  fountains  of  earth,  but  in  the  vast  "nyanza," 
or  ocean,  rather,  of  the  bosom  of  God ;  that  it  is  the  unfolding 
of  "the  economy  of  the  mystery  which,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  hath  been  hid  in  God,"  the  demonstration  "to  princi- 
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palities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places"  of  the  ''manifold  wisdom 
of  God."     (Eph.  iii.  9,  11.) 

Almost  the  only  account,  certainly  the  only  authentic  account, 
which  we  have  of  the  Church  for  forty  centuries,  is  contained  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  This  account  is  not  only  authentic,  but 
divine  ;  a  record  made  by  God  himself,  who  instituted  the  Church, 
and  governed  and  directed  it  by  his  special  and  extraordinary 
providence.  No  ancient  institution,  therefore,  can  be  compared 
to  this,  in  the  trustworthiness  of  its  history,  and  in  the  materials 
it  affords  for  a  clear  and  full  knowledge  of  the  changes  and  vicis- 
situdes, both  of  form  and  fortune,  through  which  it  has  passed 
along  the  track  of  ages. 

This  history  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  periods. 
1.  Its  patriarchal  and  catholic  form,  from  the  giving  of  the  first 
promise  of  salvation  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  say  from  B.  C. 
4004 — 2000.  II.  Its  patriarchal  and  "particularistic"  form,  from 
Abraham  to  the  time  of  David,  say  from  B.  C.  2000 — 1000. 
III.  Its  monarchical  or  kingly  and  particularistic  form,  from 
David  to  Christ,  say  from  B.  C.  1000— A.  D.  35.  IV.  Its  Chris- 
tian and  catholic  form,  from  A.  D.  35  to  the  second  advent  of  the 
Saviour.  We  propose  at  present  to  consider  the  Church  only  in 
the  first  two  of  these  periods. 

PERIOD  I.,  B.  c.  4004-2000. 

The  form  of  the  Church  in  this  period  is  called  "patriarchal," 
because  it  had  no  visible  organisation  or  government  distinct  from 
that  of  the  family.  The  head  of  the  family  was  "rga:  saeerdosque.'' 
It  is  called  "catholic"  or  "universal,"  because  the  blessings  of 
salvation  were  not,  by  any  act  of  God,  confined  to  a  particular 
family  or  line.  We  say  by  any  act  of  God ;  for  it  is  only  too 
evident  that  Cain,  in  the  family  of  Adam,  by  a  voluntary  apos- 
tasy, separated  himself  from  God  and  renounced  his  interest  in 
the  proto-evangelium  and  in  the  suffering  of  the  woman's  seed  by 
w-hich  the  serpent's  head  was  to  be  crushed;  and  that  his  pos- 
terity, down  to  their  total  destruction  by  the  flood,  walked  in  his 
steps. 

During  this  period  the  Church  had,  so  far  as  appears  from  the 
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record,  no  distinct  organisation.  Those  who  "professed  the  true 
religion"  seem  to  have  been  known  rather  as  a  party  than  as  a 
separate  community.  We  are  told  (Gen.  iv.  26)  that  in  the  days 
of  Enos,  "men  began  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  or  to 
'•call  themselves  bv  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  or  to  "call  (upon  men) 
by  the  name  of  the  Lord" — for  all  these  renderings  of  the  text  have 
been  proposed — which  statement  seems  to  imply  some  formal  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  God  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  race.  Ac- 
cording to  the  first-named  rendering,  nothing  more  might  seem  to 
be  meant  than  formal  assemblies  of  the  worshippers  of  God,  in  op- 
position to  the  assemblies  of  the  wicked.  According  to  the  second 
interpretation,  the  true  worshippers  assumed  the  name  of  "the 
Lord's  people;"  or,  as  they  seem  to  be  denominated  in  the  6th 
chapter,  "the  sons  of  God,"  in  opposition  to  the  wicked  and  apos- 
tate, who  desired  to  be  recognised  in  no  higher  relation  than  that 
of  "the  children  of  men."  According  to  the  third  interpretation, 
the  professors  of  the  true  religion  began  to  teach  or  preach  right- 
eousness in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Enos,  in  this  view,  was  the 
first,  as  Noah  was  the  eighth  "preacher  of  righteousness."  (See 
2  Pet.  ii.  5,  and  Owen  on  Heb.  xi.  7.)  But  whatever  interpre- 
tation we  adopt,  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  a  separate 
organisation  of  God's  people,  such  as  we  now  recognise  in  the 
Church.  There  is  only  a  clear  rec'ognition  of  spiritual  relations^ 
and  of  the  superiority  of  these  relations  to  those  which  obtain 
between  man  and  man,  and  which  are  of  the  earth,  earthy. 

The  rule  of  faith,  in  this  period,  was  unwritten  and  very  short. 
So  hv  as  the  record  informs  us,  it  consisted  only  of  the  first 
promise  (Gen.  iii.  15),  and  the  rule  of  duty  was  the  remnant  of 
the  law  written  on  the  heart.  Perhaps  the  institution  of  bloody 
sacrifices  may  have  served,  in  connexion  with  the  promise,  the 
purpose  of  a  fuller  revelation  in  words,  as  the  judgments  of  God 
upon  sinners,  in  the  course  of  his  providence,  served  the  purpose 
of  a  clearer  revelation  of  law.  The  revelation,  however,  though 
short,  was  comprehensive,  embracing  the  essential  features  of  the 
plan  of  salvation.  It  was  the  germ  of  the  whole  subsequent 
revelation.  Nothing  essential  was  ever  added  afterwards.  It 
was  sufficient,  though  incomplete.  It  had  the  '"''perfectio  'partium^''' 
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though  not  the  ^^perfectio  graduum.''  And  may  not  the  same 
be  said,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  the  revelation  which  we  have  ? 
But  it  would  not  be  safe  to  conclude  that  the  brief  notices  of  re- 
vealed truth  contained  in  Genesis,  tell  us  all  that  the  first  men 
knew  of  God  and  redemption.  The  purpose  of  revelation  in  the 
Pentateuch  is  not  to  satisfy  our  curiosity,  but  only  to  connect  the 
different  stages  of  the  history  of  redemption. 

The  worship  of  the  Church  in  this  period  was  exceedingly 
simple,  for  it  was  'a,  catholic  dispensation  of  religion.  Prayer  and 
sacrifice  and  the  preaching  already  mentioned — whatever  that 
was — constitute  all  of  which  the  record  informs  us.  Of  sacra- 
ments, in  our  present  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  word,  we  find  no 
trace.  There  is  some  trace,  in  the  beginning,  of  a  sacred  place 
(Gen.  iv.  16),  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  thing  being 
necessary  to  the  patriarchal  worship.  The  patriarchs  seem  to 
have  built  altars  anywhere.  Nor  is  there  any  trace  of  a  stated 
symbolical  worship,  beyond  the  offering  of  sacrifice.  This  nega- 
tive fact  is  interesting  in  connexion  with  the  positive  statement 
of  Scripture,  that  there  were  preachers  of  righteousness  in  this 
period.  We  are  forced  to  the  inference  that  instruction  in  re- 
ligion was  given  more  by  words  than  by  symbols,  a  feature 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  latest  Christian  and  catholic  dis- 
pensation of  religion,  and  a  feature  which  we  should  not  expect 
to  find  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church  and  of  the  race. 

Now,  what  was  the  life  which  these  elements  of  the  Church 
combined  to  produce?  What  was  its  actual  faith?  How  much 
of  the  knowledge  contained  in  the  revelation  of  that  era,  and 
unfolded  in  the  worship,  entered  into  the  living  faith  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God  ?  In  answering  this  question,  we  should  guard  against 
a  very  natural  illusion,  springing  from  the  possession,  on  our 
part,  of  a  clearer  objective  revelation.  The  first  impression 
made  upon  one  who  goes  from  a  brilliantly  illuminated  room 
into  the  open  air  at  night,  is  an  impression  of  total  darkness, 
although  the  stars  may  be  shining  bright.  But  to  one  who  has 
been  all  the  time  out  of  doors,  the  light  of  the  stars  has  been 
sufficient  to  guide  him  ;  and  as  darkness  reveals  worlds  of  light 
which  are  never  seen  by  day,  the  advantage,  upon  the  whole, 
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may  not  be  in  favor  of  him  who  has  the  most  objective  light. 
Again,  vision  depends  not  upon  the  objective  light  only,  but 
ujjon  the  condition  of  the  eye.  A  '-single"  eye  may  see  more 
in  twilight  than  an  eye  which  is  not  single  in  the  blaze  of  a 
meridian  sun.  Who  will  venture  to  say  that  Enoch  did  not 
see  more  in  the  few  promises  that  he  had,  than  many  believers 
now  see  in  the  whole  gospel  now  spread  out  before  them? 
Surely  he  must  have  had  a  very  clear  understanding  of  heavenly 
mysteries,  who  could  so  walk  with  God  by  faith  as  to  be  ac- 
counted fit  to  escape  the  stroke  of  death,  and  to  ascend,  perhaps, 
like  Elijah  of  a  later  age,  to  the  bosom  of  God,  in  a  chariot 
of  fire.  In  one  sense,  faith  has  an  advantage  in  a  dark- 
ness which  is  inevitable,  and  not  self-imposed.  It  comes 
by  hearing ;  and  as  the  sense  of  hearing  often  acquires  extra- 
ordinary sensibility  and  acuteness  in  the  absence  of  the  power 
of  sight,  so  the  faintest  whispers  of  these  primeval  revela- 
tions may  have  been  more  audible  to  those  ancient  worthies  than 
the  trumpet  and  thunders  of  Sinai,  or  the  charming  strains  of 
prophets  and  apostles  to  men  of  a  later  dispensation,  but  of  duller 
ears. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  there  may  not  have 
been  something  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  truth,  which  had  a 
natural  tendency  to  give  this  truth  a  greater  power  of  moving  the 
heart  and  of  controlling  the  life.  There  is  a  vivacity  and  fresh- 
ness, a  power  to  impress  and  move,  in  the  conceptions  of  child- 
hood, which  we  do  not  find  in  those  of  riper  years.  We  are 
often  tempted  to  wish  that  we  could  return  to  the  period  of  child- 
hood, and  look  upon  the  objects  which  we  now  look  upon  with 
the  eyes  of  a  child.  And  it  is  characteristic  of  minds  of  the  very 
highest  order  that  ihey  do  thus  contemplate  nature  and  the  works 
of  God.  He  who  would  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  nature,  says 
Bacon,  must,  like  him  who  would  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  become  a  little  child.  May  there  not  have  been  some- 
thing childlike  in  the  mode  of  seeing  truth  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Church,  which  created  an  enthusiasm  and  imparted  a  stimulus, 
which  it  is  difficult  for  us,  save  in  a  few  favored  moments,  even 
to  conceive  ?     There  was  a  rapture,   no   doubt,  in  the  flights  of 
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Enoch's  childlike  faith,  not  only  as  far  removed  from  the  noisy 
mirth  of  the  children  of  Cain  a&  his  life  of  simple  walking  with 
God  from  their  cunning  study  of  nature  with  the  view  of  living 
without  God,  hut  much  beyond  the  rapture  of  the  most  favored 
saints,  in  their  most  favored  moments,  under  the  fuller  dispensa- 
tion of  the  gospel.  If  it  be  said  that  Enoch's  was  a  peculiar 
case,  still  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  case  belonging  to  a  period 
of  very  partial  objective  revelation.  The  Spirit  of  God  strove 
with  sinners  as  they  listened  to  the  preachers  of  righteousness. 
(Gen.  vi.  3.)  How  much  more  mightily  did  he  work  in  the  elders 
who  obtained  a  good  report !  We  find  similar  phenomena  now 
among  illiterate  Christians  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  Word.  Who  has  not  been  as- 
tonished at  the  depth  and  (dearness  of  the  knowledge  of  the  plan 
of  salvation  exhibited  by  some  of  this  class?  Whence  have  they 
this  wisdom,  having  never  learned  ?  The  only  answer  is,  frovt 
the  Spirit. 

What  the  more  enlightened  of  these  elders  had  learned  for 
themselves,  they  could  communicate  to  others.  ^I'he  word  of  God 
is  seed.  It  falls  into  the  mind  and  germinates  and  brings  forth 
fruit:  some  thirty,  some  sixty,  some  an  hundredfold,  according  to 
the  soil.  This  fruit  becomes  seed  in  its  turn,  and,  falling  into 
other  soil,  brings  forth  fruit  again,  and  so  on  forever.  At  each 
remove  from  the  primary  seed,  and  with  each  change  of  soil,  the 
product  is  modified,  indeed,  but  retains  still  the  original  type  or 
form  ;  wheat  is  still  wheat.  Stranger  still,  the  primary  product 
is  not  always  the  best.  The  secondary,  or  even  a  more  remote 
product,  may  conform  with  greater  exactness  to  the  tvpe  than 
the  primary,  because  it  is  the  product  of  a  soil  more  congenial 
with  the  nature  of  the  seed,  or  because  other  external  conditions 
of  growth  have  been  more  favorable.  Hence  we  may  understand 
how,  in  an  Enoch  or  a  Noah,  the  seed  of  the  original  promise 
may  have  expanded  into  a  noble  tree,  laden  with  fruit  and  bend- 
ing its  branches  within  the  reach  of  the  masses  of  inferior  men; 
and  these  inferior  men  might,  in  their  turn,  become  fruitful  soil 
for  the  seed,  which,  in  its  original  form,  would,  perhaps,  never 
have  sprung  up.     This,  perhaps,   was  one  reason  why  God  ap- 
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pointed  ''preachers  of  righteousness"  then,  as  it  is,  no  doubt,  one 
reason  why  he  has  his  preachers  of  righteousness  now.  This  is 
the  main  reason,  no  doubt,  why  the  revelation,  as  we  have  it,  has 
been  given  through  so  many  ages  and  in  so  many  forms — "at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners."  What  does  not  strike  in 
one  form  strikes  in  another.  Paul  is  better  adapted  to  arrest  the 
thought  of  one  man,  John  of  another,  Peter  of  another;  or  each 
of  these,  in  his  turn,  may  be  best  suited  to  the  condition  of  the 
same  man  in  the  varying  states  of  feehng  or  of  thought.  The 
thought  of  one  age,  in  order  to  becomo  the  thought  of  all  ages, 
must  be  capable  of  translation.  He  is  the  most  successful 
preacher  who^  other  things  being  equal,  has  his  own  mind  most 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  truth  of  God,  and  is  best  able  to 
translate  it  into  the  modes  of  thought  and  speech  current  in  his 
time. 

It  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  the  theology  of  this  period 
was  meagre,  because  the  bulk  of  the  rule  of  faith  was  small. 
The  whole  Bible,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  enormous  mass  of  literature  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  in  the 
form  of  exegetical,  historical,  and  dogmatical  theology.  Men 
lived  longer  then  than  they  do  now  ;  and  if  the  spoken  com- 
mentaries upon  Gen.  iii.  15,  of  an  Enoch,  had  been  recorded  and 
transmitted,  the  ponderous  folios  of  the  Fathers,  or  of  the 
voluminous  theologians  of  the  seventeenth  century,  might  appear 
a  mere  trifle  in  the  comparison.  We  may  form  some  conception 
of  the  thinking  of  these  ancient  times,  as  well  as  of  the  style  in 
which  the  results  of  that  thinking  were  conveyed,  from  the  an- 
cient book  of  Job.  Whatever  theory  we  may  adopt  concerning 
the  historical  character  of  this  book,  it  is  certain  that  it  belonged 
to  the  canon  of  the  Jews,  and  that  its  canonical  authority  was 
ajffirmed  by  the  Saviour,  and  therefore  that  it  does  not  violate  the  ' 
laws  of  verisimilitude  in  its  representations.  Let  us  then  cease 
to  estimate  the  volume  of  patriarchal  theology  by  what  is  actually 
recorded  of  divine  revelation.  This  revelation  fell  into  a  virgin 
soil,  and  was  fruitful.  There  were  some  deep  musings  in  the 
minds  of  these  ancient  worthies  as  they  sat  in  their  tent-doors,  or 
as  they  reclined  upon  the  earth,  in  the  midst  of  their  flocks,  and 
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gazed  upon  the  star-spangled  vault  of  heaven.  We  are  apt  to 
confound  the  march  of  mind  with  the  progress  of  knowledge : 
and  with  respect  to  certain  branches  of  knowledge,  the  present 
generation  is  unquestionably  in  advance  of  that  ancient  genera- 
tion we  have  been  considering,  and  indeed  of  all  past  generations. 
But  in  those  departments  of  inquiry,  in  which  all  the  facts  were 
before  the  minds  of  the  earliest  thinkers  of  the  race  as  fully  as 
they  can  be  before  ours,  in  those  branches  in  which  all  the  ma- 
terials and  instruments  of  knowledge  are  within  the  man  himself, 
and  not  in  nature  without,  the  difference  is  not  so  great.  Ob- 
servation was  then  confined  to  the  soul  within,  and  its  relations 
to  its  Creator,  and  the  great  problems  of  the  origin  and  destiny 
of  man  were  studied  with  an  attention  undistracted  by  the  bustle 
and  running  to  and  fro,  which  characterise  an  age  of  material 
progress.  "Aristotle,"  says  South,  "was  but  the  rubbish  of  an 
Adam  ;"  and  how  little  advance  has  been  made  beyond  Aristotle, 
even  in  this  boasted  age,  in  many  fields  of  thought ;  yet  it  is  not 
improbable  that  there  were  some  before  the  flood,  of  whose  phi- 
losophy of  man  the  very  best  of  Aristotle's  is  only  a  sort  of  re- 
miniscence. 

We  recur  now  to  the  question  touching  the  living  faith  of  the 
people  of  God  in  this  period  ;  and  this  is  only  a  question  as  to 
how  much,  with  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit,  could  be  legiti- 
mately gotten  out  of  the  proto-evangelium.  In  addition  to  what 
has  been  said  before,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  were  fully 
warranted  in  believing  that  the  victory  of  the  serpent  would  be 
no  victory  in  the  end,  but  would  be  turned  into  defeat ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  what  man  had  lost  by  yielding  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  tempter,  would  be  restored  by  means  of  the  very 
nature  which  had  lost  it,  and  by  the  suffering  of  that  nature. 
Now,  what  had  man  lost  ?  He  had  lost  the  favor  of  God,  the 
image  of  God,  and  consequently  communion  with  God,  and 
that  right  of  dominion  over  the  earth  which  could  only  exist 
while  he  bore  the  image  of  God  and  continued  in  full  communion 
with  him.  The  dominion  was  to  be  restored,  and  of  course,  in 
order  thereunto,  the  image  and  the  favor  of  God.  This  may  be 
called  the  hope  of  the  Church  of  that  era. 
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It  may  help  us  to  form  an  idea  of  this  dominion  or  kingdom,  if 
we  consider  what  the  political  condition  of  the  human  race  would 
probably  have  been,  if  Adam  had  not  sinned.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  upon  this  point  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  man.  The  patriarchal  government  has  been  emphatically 
the  government  of  man  in  some  form  or  other.  It  is  the  least 
artificial  of  all  kinds  of  administration,  and  that  to  which  all 
men  are  subject,  by  necessity  of  nature,  in  their  infancy.  The 
refined  and  complicated  politics  of  modern  times,  the  elaborate 
paper  or  parchment  platforms  which  the  sagacity  of  statesmen  has 
invented,  are  felt  to  be  intensely  artificial,  and  have  been  found 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  to  maintain. 
The  tendency  has  constantly  been  to  concentrate  the  power  of 
rule  in  the  person  of  one  man,  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
"father  of  his  people."  The  most  extensive  empire  now  on  earth, 
is  an  empire  of  this  sort.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  China.  The 
tendency  to  empires  is  natural  to  man  ;  and  it  cannot  be  regarded, 
in  itself,  as  a  fruit  of  man's  apostasy  and  a  consequence  of  the 
ruin  of  his  nature.  It  is  rather  the  attempt  to  recover  a  lost 
inheritance.  Man  shows  his  utter  moral  ruin  in  the  kind  of 
dominion  he  seeks,  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  exercises  his 
power,  as  also  in  the  means  by  which  he  endeavors  to  establish 
and  maintain  his  dominion.  He  endeavors  to  establish  a  domin- 
ion of  force^  and  rules  with  the  spirit  of  a  heast^  without  God 
and  against  God.  If  Adam  had  stood  the  trial,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  been  the  head  of  his  race  forever,  a  universal  king. 
He  would  have  been  the  priest,  also,  of  the  whole  race,  so  far  as 
such  an  office  might  have  been  either  necessary  or  possible  to  a 
race  without  sin.  It  is  not  needful  to  suppose  that  in  such  an 
empire  no  distinction  would  have  been  made  between  the  civil 
and  religious  relations  of  men  ;  between  the  relations  of  man  to 
man,  and  the  relations  of  man  to  God.  This  distinction  could 
not  but  be  perceived,  and  might  have  been  observed  in  practice  ; 
but  Adam  would  have  been  the  head  under  God  in  both  respects. 
Reason  would  have  had  full  scope  in  temporal  affairs,  while  in  all 
man's  intercourse  with  God,  he  would  have  been  guided,  helped, 
elevated  by  ever-growing  revelations  of  the  glory  and  blevssedness 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  3 — 2. 
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of  his  Creator.  His  chief  and  highest  end,  de  facto  as  well  as 
de  jure,  would  have  been  to  glorify  and  enjoy  the  Author  of  his 
being  ;  and  all  temporal  works  or  joys  would  have  been,  and 
would  have  been  felt  to  be,  subordinate  to  this  chief  and  highest 
end.  There  w'ould  be  no  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  force.  The 
loyalty  of  the  heart  would  have  been  perfect,  not  external  and 
professed  merely.  The  government  would  have  been  one  of  direc- 
tion rather  than  that  of  coercion.  All  its  subjects  desire  to 
glorify  God,  and  to  bless  one  another ;  they  only  need  to  be  in- 
structed how  to  do  it,  how  to  manifest  the  love  which,  by  the 
terms  of  the  supposition,  pervades  all  their  hearts.  In  short, 
the  dominion  of  man  would  have  been  a  theocracy,  a  government 
in  which  God  would  have  been  the  acknowledged  and  real  Ruler, 
the  all-disposing  Lord  and  the  all-comprehending  (rood,  exercis- 
ing his  authority  and  communicating  his  blessings  through  a  visi- 
ble Head  ard  Representative.  Some  very  imperfect  shadow  of 
this  theocracy  may  have  been  seen  in  the  posterity  of  Seth, 
during  Adam's  life,  nearly  a  millennium. 

Now  the  fall  of  man  ruined  all  these  prospects  ;  and  if  there 
had  been  no  gracious  promise  of  recovery  given,  no  government 
could  ever  have  existed  on  earth  but  one  of  force,  with  mailed 
hand  restraining  the  transgressor  or  hurling  him  to  destruction. 
This  is  the  kind  of  rule  suited  to  an  apostate  earth,  where  all  are 
born  sinners,  with  a  perpetual  inclination  to  evil  and  evil  only. 
But  a  promise  was  given  of  a  kingdom  or  reign  of  Heaven,  a 
reign  of  God  on  earth  in  man ;  a  restoration  of  the  dominion 
originally  given  to  man ;  a  restoration  to  be  achieved  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  works  of  the  serpent.  This  was  the  hope  of  the 
antediluvian  fathers,  as  they  testified  and  struggled  against  the 
Cainites  who  were  carrying  it  with  a  high  hand,  proclaiming  that 
might  was  right,  and  filling  the  earth  with  "violence."  This 
was  the  hope  which  expressed  itself  in  the  sublime  prophecy  of 
Enoch,  preserved  to  us  in  Jude's  Epistle,  concerning  the  ven- 
geance of  God  upon  them  who  destroy  the  earth.  They  may 
not  have  recognised  in  the  promise  of  the  woman's  seed,  the 
second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  Heaven,  or  a  theocracy  in  which 
the  King  should  be  both  God   and  man  in  one  person  forever. 
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This  revelation  was  probably  reserved  for  a  later  period.  But 
undoubtedly  they  looked  for  a  universal  reign  and  triumph  of 
righteousness  among  men,  to  be  brought  about,  in  some  strange 
way,  by  the  weakness  and  suffering  of  the  righteous.  They 
could  see  it  written  in  the  very  terms  of  the  promise,  that  the 
right  should  conquer,  and  that  the  right  should  concjuer  as  rights 
and  therefore  must  conquer  not  by  might,  but  by  weakness  and 
suffering. 

One  great  example  of  God's  vengeance  upon  the  seed  of  the 
serpent,  executed  for  the  salvation  of  the  woman's  seed,  was  given 
in  this  period.  The  cause  of  the  devil  was  ruined  for  a  time  by 
the  deluge.  The  prophecy  of  Enoch  received  its  first  fulfilment, 
and  a  judicial  discrimination  was  made  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  which  was  a  new  prophecy  in  act  of  the  final 
discrimination  and  of  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  serpent's  king- 
dom. Thus  the  faith  of  the  righteous  was  increased  and  con- 
firmed in  the  proto-evangelium  ;  and  it  was  signally  demonstrated 
that  it  is  not  a  vain  thing  to  serve  the  Lord. 

Another  example,  of  a  different  sort,  yet  bearing  upon  the  same 
end,  was  given  after  the  flood,  in  the  defeat  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Babel  builders.  These  men  were  the  legitimate  successors  of  the 
Cainites  in  spirit  (compare  Gen.  iv.  16,  17,  with  xi.  4),  building 
a  city  in  anticipation  of  the  city  which  God  intended  to  build 
(Heb.  xi.  10-16;  xii.  22;  xiii.  14;  Rev.  xxi.  2,  10-27),  and  so 
renoHncing  their  interest  in  (}od  as  the  covenant  God  of  his 
people.  Their  language  was,  "Our  tongue  is  our  own ;  who  is 
Lord  over  us  ?"  so  showing  itself  to  be  a  tongue  speaking  proud 
things  and  exalting  itself  against  the  heavens  ;  a  tongue  set  on 
fire  of  hell,  and  setting  on  fire  the  whole  course  of  nature.  "Let 
us  make  ourselves  a  name;''  a  name  which  shall  represent  as 
much  as  the  name  of  God,  an  all-disposing  Sovereignty  and  an 
all-comprehending  Good.  (Compare  the  language  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  Babel  Redivivus,  in  Dan.  iv.,  30,  and  that  of  Babylon 
the  Mystical ;  again,  in  Rev.  xiii.  5;  xviii.  7  ;  see  also  Rev.  xiii. 
18,  for  the  signification  of  the  name^  and  compare  xix.  16.  The 
name  of  Babel  is  only,  after  all  its  pretensions,  three  6s,  not  a  7, 
the  number  of  God.)     Here  the  spirit  of  the  world,  of  heathen- 
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ism,  (which  is  the  worship  of  the  creature,  and  specially  of  wan,) 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  dragon,  comes  out  in  an  audacious  form, 
and  its  defeat  is  a  pledge  and  earnest  of  the  final  defeat,  when 
all  languages  (see  Dan.  iii.  7,  29 ;  Rev.  xiii.  7  ;  xvii.  15)  shall 
unite  in  the  praise  of  Christ,  and  in  swearing  to  his  name ;  when 
the  tongue  shall  no  more  be  set  on  fire  of  hell  to  blaspheme  God 
and  slander  his  King  and  his  saints,  as  well  as  to  glorify  man 
and  his  works;  but  shall  be  set  on  fire  of  heaven,  to  show  forth 
the  w^onderful  works  of  God.  (See  the  pledge  and  earnest  of  the 
glorious  consummation,  in  Acts  ii.  1-11.)  Then,  once  more, 
shall  the  earth  be  "of  one  language  and  of  one  speech,"  and  the 
Lord  shall  be  King  overall  the  earth.  "In  that  day  shall  there 
be  one  Lord,  and  his  name  one."  (See  Zech.  xiv.  9,  and  compare 
Zeph.  iii.  8,  9.)  "For  then,"  saith  the  Lord,  (Zeph.  iii.  9)  "will 
I  turn  to  the  people  a  pure  language^  that  they  may  all  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  serve  him  with  one  consent."* 

2000—1000. 


PERIOD  II.,  B. 


The  Church  is  still  patriarchal  in  its  form,  but  no  longer 
catholic.  A  hint  had  been  given  of  the  coming  change  in  the 
prophecy  of  Noah,  concerning  the  history  of  his  sons.  Canaan 
seems  there  to  be  entirely  shut  out  from  covenanted  mercy,  and 
Japheth  is  represented  as  partaking  of  it  only  after  it  had  been 
first  and  specially  deposited  in  the  line  of  Shem.  And  here  let 
it  be  noted,  once  for  all,  that  the  changes  in  the  forms  of  the 
Church  are  never  abrupt  or  violent.  Intimations  are  given  be- 
fore hand  that  the  change  is  coming;  and  after  it  is  come,  the 
dispensation  which  is  passing  away,  is  suffered  to  overlap  that 
which  is  coming  in  ;  so  that  no  rude  shock  is  given  to  the  habits 
or  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  God.  Thus,  besides  the  instance 
before  us,  in  which  Noah's  prophecy  went  before,  and  Melchize- 
dek  appears  afterwards  to  show  that  the  Adamic   or  Noachian 

■^"It  was  the  opinion  of  Zoroaster,  the  founder  of  the  Maf^ian  sect,  that 
the  earth,  after  the  f;-encral  dissolution  and  destruction  of  Ahriman,  (the 
evil  principle)  would  all  be  a  plain  and  make  one  city,  wherein  men 
would  live  together  in  a  happy  state,  and  all  use  ''one  language..''  " — Plu- 
tarch Be  hid.  et  Osir.  apud  RusselVs  Connection  of  Sac,  and  Prof. 
Jllst.,  Vol.  L,  p.  78,  note. 
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dispensation  still  bore  good  fruit,  we  have  the  "particularistic" 
dispensation  of  Abraham  and  Moses  overlapping  the  catholic  dis- 
pensation of  the  Gospel.     (See  Acts,  passim.) 

Up  to  the  flood,  the  true  religion  had  been  found,  in  point  of 
fact,  only  in  a  particular  line.     The  line  of  Cain  had  repudiated 
its  interest  in  God  and  in  the  promise  of  the  woman's   seed,  but 
had  not  been  deprived  of  it  by  any  formal  constitution  of  God. 
Those  who  waited  for  the  promised  salvation  were  found  in  the 
line  of  Seth.     After  the  flood,   all  naen  were,  of  course,  of  the 
race  of  Noah,  and  the  same  proneness  to  go  astray  frono  God  was 
exhibited  as  before.     The  Babel- builders  were  the  successors  of 
the  Cainites  in  spirit  and  temper,  renouncing  God  as   their  all- 
disposing  Lord  and  their  all-comprehending  Good,   substituting 
their  own  will  in  the  place  of  his,  and  the  combined  resources  of 
man  for  the  fulness  of  God,  as  their  satisfying  portion.     The 
tendency  to  apostasy  and  idolatry  was  desperate  and  universal. 
Speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,   the  only  hope  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  true  religion  seemed  to  be  in  the  segregation  of 
some  one  family  from  the  mass,   in  making  this  family  the  de- 
pository of  the  promise,  and  in  confirming  the  promise  by  some 
visible  sign  and  seal,  which  might  be  at  once  a  remembrance  of 
the  faithfulness  of  God  and  of  the  obligation  of  man. 

Accordingly,  we  find  the  family  of  Abraham  thus  separated  from 
the  mass,  and  a  formal  covenant  made  witli  him  on  the  part  of 
God,  and  confirmed  by  the  sign  and  seal  of  circumcision.  We 
say  a  covenant,  for  it  seems  to  us  to  be  refining  too  much,  as  Dr. 
Mason  does  (Essays  on  the  Church),  to  suppose  two  covenants, 
in  one  of  which  temporal  blessings  are  promised,  and  in  the  other 
spiritual.  The  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  chapters  of  Genesis 
record,  not  the  ratification  of  two  covenants,  but  two  ratifications 
of  the  same  covenant.  If  it  be  asked,  Why  two  distinct  ratifica- 
tions of  the  same  covenant?  the  answer  may  be  found,  perhaps, 
in  the  use  which  Paul  makes  of  the  history  in  his  Epistles.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  passages  will  show  that,  in  illustrating 
the  nature  of  faith,  the  organon  by  which  our  justification  is  ac- 
complished and  our  communion  with  God  maintained,  and  in 
adducing  for  this  purpose  the  "Father  of  all  them  that  believe," 
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he  refers  mainly  to  that  part  of  the  history  which  precedes  the 
institution  of  circumcision,  and  very  specially  to  the  incidents  of 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  Now  the  reason  of  this  is 
obvious.  In  the  fifteenth  chapter  the  patriarch  is  almost  wholly 
passive,  a  passive  recipient  of  promises.  The  covenant  here  is  a 
covenant  rather  in  the  sense  of  a  dispensation  of  pro-raises  given 
by  one  party  and  received  by  the  other,  than  in  the  sense  a  con- 
tract invO'lving  mutual  stipulations  and  engagements.  We  have, 
indeed,  the  usual  ceremonies  for  ratifying  a  covenant,  but  God 
alone  (in  his  symbol)  passes  between  the  parts  of  the  slain  victim. 
So  far  as  the  patriarch  is  active,  his  activity  is  ministerial  mainly  ; 
it  is  the  activity  of  an  attendant  and  a  servant,  rather  than  of  a 
contracting  party.  But  as  to  the  promise,  God  gives  ;  Abraham 
receives  by  faith.  Hence  the  frequency  with  which  Paul  refers 
to  these  incidents,  when  his  purpose  is  to  illustrate  the  great 
truth  that  righteousness  comes  by  believing,  and  not  by  doing. 
It  is  here,  perhaps,  we  are  to  find  the  explanation  of  that  text  in 
the  third  of  Galatians,  which  has  been  for  ages  the  crux  interpre- 
turn,  "a  Mediator  is  not  of  one,  but  God  is  one"  ;  there  was  no  need 
of  a  Mediator  here,  for  there  was  but  one  God,  and  the  seed  to 
whom  the  promise  was  primarily  made,  was  one  with  God.  In  the 
covenant  of  redemption^  there  was  no  Mediator,  for  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  were  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son,  the  Seed 
(compare  John  i.  1);  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  God  the  Son  and 
Seed  becomes  the  Mediator.  In  a  word,  the  promise  is  made 
sure  to  Abraham  and  all  his  seed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  absolutely 
unconditional  and  free.  Under  the  Abrahamic  dispensation, 
therefore,  a  great  advance  is  made  in  revealing  the  nature  of  the 
promise,  the  nature  of  the  means  by  which  the  promise  is  made 
sure  to  all  the  elect,  and  the  nature  of  the  faith  of  the  elect. 
"Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  accounted  to  him  for  right- 
eousness ;"  i.  e.,  as  the  apostle  explains,  his  faith  is  reckoned  to 
him  as  tlie  means  (instrumental)  of  obtaining  the  righteousness 
of  God. 

In  the  seventeenth  chapter  we  find  the  covenant  ratified  again, 
and  ratified  now  in  a  manner  which  makes  the  agency  of  Abra- 
liam,  as  a  contracting  party,   conspicuous.     A  seal   is  ordained, 
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not  in  the  heavens  above,  like  the  bow  in  the  cloud  in  the  cove- 
nant with  Noah,  nor  in  nature  around,  like  the  tree  of  life  in  the 
covenant  with  Adam,  but  in  his  own  body  and  in  the  bodies  of 
his  seed ;  a  sacramental  seal,  not  an  arbitrary  or  conventional 
sign,  and  therefore  a  seal  which  might  subserve  and  was  designed 
to  subserve  the  double  purpose  of  confirming  the  faithfulness  of 
Ood  in  fulfilling  his  promise,  and  of  confirming  the  faithfulness 
of  Abraham  and  his  seed  in  fulfilling  their  vows  to  be  the  Lord's. 
He  promised  to  be  their  God  and  they  vowed  to  be  his  people. 

Again :  this  new  dispensation  of  religion  was  distinguished  by 
a  new  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  Church 
had  not  yet  become  clearly  distinct  from  the  other  fundamental 
forms  of  human  society.  The  State  does,  indeed,  seem  to  have 
emerged  in  the  line  of  Cain,  where  there  was  no  Church  ;  but  in 
the  line  of  Seth,  the  Church  was  still  confounded  if  not  identified 
with  the  family.  Now,  however,  a  line  is  drawn  within  the 
sphere  of  the  family  itself,  by  which  those  who  are  in  covenant 
with  God  are  separated  from  those  who  are  without.  All  of 
Abraham's  descendants  except  those  who  were  in  the  line  of 
Isaac,  are  excluded  from  the  Church  visible.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  make  so  much  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  a  Church 
visible,  and  go  no  farther  back  in  the  history  of  the  race. 

Another  very  important  point  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
visible  established  by  the  Abrahamic  covenant  was  tiie  member^ 
ship  of  infants.  This  may  be  said  to  have  been  implied  in  pre- 
vious covenants  with  man,  in  the  Adamic  and  the  Noachian,and 
seems  to  grow,  almost  of  necessity,  out  of  the  constitution  of  the 
family  as  the  unit  of  society  ;  but  it  is  articulately  announced  in 
the  covenant  with  Abraham.  As  this  covenant  is  perpetual,  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  and  reasonings  of  Paul,  in  the  third  of 
Galatians  and  the  eleventh  of  Romans ;  and  this  feature  of  the 
covenant  has  never  been  repealed,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  the  infant  seed  of  believers  are  still  to  be  recognised  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  visible.  The  conclusion,  we  repeat,  is  inevi- 
table, if  the  perpetuity  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  be  conceded, 
and  no  act  repealing  the  membership  of  infants  can  be  alleged. 
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As  to  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  this  period,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that,  in  consequence  of  the  fuller  revelations  to  Abraham, 
the  people  of  God  had  clearer  views  upon  some  points  of  theology 
than  they  had  before.  A  few  of  these  may  be  mentioned  :  1. 
That  the  original  promise  of  the  woman's  seed  should  be  fulfilled 
in  the  line  of  Abraham,  more  definitely  in  the  line  of  Isaac,  more 
definitely  still  in  the  line  of  Jacob  ;  and  in  the  last  days  of  Jacob, 
he  announced  by  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  that  the  great  salvation 
was  to  be  expected  in  the  line  of  his  son  Judah  ;  and  further,  in 
this  last  prophecy,  the  promise  points  out  more  clearly  than  ever 
before,  one  person  as  the  seed,  by  way  of  eminence.  It  is  to 
Shiloh  that  the  people  shall  gather,  or  be  obedient.  The  kingly 
or  monarchical  form  of  the  body  of  the  seed  is  also  clearly 
liinted  at,  2.  That  this  promise  is  the  promise  of  a  great  work 
to  be  done,  a  work  so  great  that  divine  power  alone  can  accom- 
plish it.  Along  with  the  renewal  of  the  promise  is  the  revelation 
that  it  shall  be  fulfilled  in  the  seed  of  Abraham  himself  This 
could  not  be  without  a  special  and  supernatural  work  of  God. 
Incredible  it  seemed  to  the  patriarch,  even  at  the  first  announce- 
ment of  it;  and  yet  the  birth  of  Isaac  was  yet  longer  delayed, 
in  order  to  make  it  all  the  more  evident  that  the  seed  was,  as  it 
were,  created  or  supernaturally  produced.  The  birth  of  Isaac 
was  a  shadow  of  that  greater  birth  which  should  come  to  pass  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  womb  of  a  virgin,  and  a 
shadow  also  of  the  birth  which  takes  place  in  the  soul  of  every 
man  who  enters  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Salvation  is  not 
reformation  brought  about  by  argument  and  persuasion,  but  the 
communication  of  life  to  the  soul  which  "is  not."  3.  That  the 
suff'ering  of  the  woman's  seed  should  be  that  of  a  victim  off'ered 
in  sacrifice.  This  was  the  great  lesson  iinpressed  upon  Abraham 
and  Isaac  by  the  scene  of  the  intended  sacrifice  of  "the  only  be- 
gotten." In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  was  seen,  and  should  be 
seen.  Abraham  saw  Christ's  day  and  was  glad.  4.  That  the 
inheritaiu'c  should  be  restored:  not  the  lost  Eden,  indeed,  but  a 
real  outward  inheritance,  which  should  combine  all  that  was  beau- 
tiful in  a  garden,  with  all  that  was  strong  and  splendid  in  a  city, 
'*a   citv   which   hath   foundations,   whose  builder  and   maker  is 
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God."  (Heb.  xi. ;  Gal.  iii.)  5.  That  as  in  all  God  was  the 
worker,  so  he  was  sovereign  in  all.  How  strikingly  does  this 
come  out  in  Abraham's  own  household,  and  then  still  more  in 
Isaac's  !  (Compare  Rom.  ix.  11-13.)  As  all  was  pure  grace,  so 
all  was  pure  sovereignty. 

As  to  the  worship  of  the  Church,  it  was  essentially  the  same 
until  Moses  as  it  had  been  before,  with  the  exception  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  circumcision. 

The  Mosaic  Dispensation  under  the  form  of  a  Commonwealth, 

The  body  of  Abraham's  chosen  seed  has  now  grown  into  a 
nation,  and  needs  new  revelations  and  a  new  form.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  features  which  distinguish  the  Church  visible 
in  this  period  of  its  history : 

1.  It  remsiins  pai'tieularistic,  consisting  of  the  chosen  portion 
of  Abraham's  family  in  the  line  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  this 
onlv,  in  covenant  with  God.  Provision  was  made  indeed  for  the 
reception  and  incorporation  of  Gentiles ;  but  they  must  first  be 
circumcised  and  become  Hebrews. 

2.  There  is  an  etilargement  of  the  revelation  of  the  promise 
and  a  fuller  interpretation  of  the  covenant.  The  idea  of  redemp- 
tion by  blood  comes  out  more  fully,  and  a  special  sub-covenant  is 
made  by  God  with  the  people,  to  bring  out  this  idea  more  fully. 

"As  before  he  called  upon  Abfaham  to  enter  into  an  instrument  with 
him,  by  an  external  act,  affixin<^  his  seal  thereto,  and  sayin<i;,  'This  is 
my  covenant:  every  male  shall  be  circumcised,  and  it  shall  be  a  token 
between  me  and  you  j'  so  now,  appointino;  the  shedding;  and  sprinkling  of 
l)lood,  he  declares  'The  blood  shall  be  to  you  for  a  token.'  This,  there- 
fore, is  a  covenant  of  a  sacramental  nature  ;  and,  after  the  method  of  the 
former  covenant,  a  seal  is  appointed  to  be  affixed  thereto,  which  seal  itself 
is  found  to  be  a  symbol  of  all  the  great  truths  and  blessings  stipulated 
in  the  instrument. 

"Looking  backward,  and  comparing  this  with  the  previous  covenants 
of  Jehovah,  we  shall  lind  this  to  embrace  and  bring  out  more  clearly  the 
truths  and  blessings  of  those  that  precede  it.  The  enmity  and  struggle 
between  the  two  seeds  of  his  Eden  covenant  here  stand  forth  strongly  in 
the  hostility  of  Egypt  to  Jehovah,  and  cruelty  to  his  chosen  :  the  bruis- 
ing of  the  heel,  in  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  chosen  seed  ;  and  the 
bruising  of  the  head,  in  the  overwhelming  judgments  upon  Pharaoh. 
The  theology  of  the  sacrifice  by  blood,  revealed  in  Eden,  now  reappears 
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in  the  blood  of  the  lamb  slain  and  sprinkled.  The  promise  of  the  cove- 
nant with  Noah,  securing  the  descent  of  the  blessing  to  the  line  of  Shem, 
here  appears  in  the  body  of  his  descendants  selected  as  special  objects  of 
divine  favor.  The  provisions  of  the  charter-covenant  with  Abraham, 
organising  the  descendants  of  Israel  as  a  visible  Church,  here  appear  as 
actually  fulfilled,  in  not  only  a  vast  body  of  people,  but  that  body  organ- 
ised as  the  congregation  to  which  Moses  speaks,  and  that,  too,  with  its 
elders  .already  executing  their  office  of  rule ;  to  whom  he  came  at  first 
with  his  credentials  from  Jehovah,  and  to  whom,  as  representing  the 
congregation,  he  now  repeats  the  command  of  Jehovah." — Robinson,' s- 
Disc,  of  Redemption,  pp.  102,  103. 

We  are  not  to  think  of  Israel,  therefore,  as  an  ordinary  nation 
in  political  bondage,  throwing  off  the  yoke  under  the  guidance 
of  some  great  patriot,  and  achieving  its  liberty  and  independence; 
nor  are  we  to  think  of  Egypt  simply  as  a  mighty  national  power 
oppressing  a  weaker  by  force  and  fraud ;  but  we  are  to  think,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  a  visible  representation  of  the  old  dragon,  the 
serpent,  receiving  from  that  dragon  his  ''power,  seat,  and  great 
authority  ;"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  God  redeemed 
from  bondage  and  oppression.  We  have  here  the  beastly  king- 
dom, and  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  man ;  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, and  the  kingdom  of  light ;  the  world  which  lieth  in  the 
wicked  one,  and  the  Church  of  the  living  God. 

Further,  it  is  an  instance,  an  example,  a  specimen,  of  an  actual 
redemption  vouchsafed  to  the  Church ;  not  a  mere  sign  or  type 
of  the  great  redemption.  We  lose  not  a  little  of  the  instruction 
and  comfort  which  the  history  of  God's  dealings  with  his  Church 
is  designed  to  afford,  when  we  look  at  these  great  facts  of  his 
providence  merely  as  modes  or  forms  of  imparting  truth  or  of 
revealing  promises.  They  are  promises  of  redemption /w^j^Z/ec?, 
though  fulfilled  only  in  part ;  actual  instalments  of  redemption, 
if  we  may  so  speak  ;  and  therefore  pledges  and  earnests  of  the 
completing  and  consummating  of  the  redemption.  As  Peter 
(2  Ep.  iii.)  and  Jude(Ep.)  argue  from  the  past  judgments  of  God, 
in  which  there  was  a  separation  between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  to  a  final  judicial  separation  between  these  two  classes, 
so  we  may  argue  from  the  partial  and  preliminary  acts  of  re- 
demption performed  for  the  Church  to  its  final  and  complete 
redemption.     The  preliminary  acts   constitute  redemption  in  a 
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preliminary  stage ;  hence  the  Church  of  the  redeemed  in  the 
Apocalypse  (c.  xv.)  appropriating  the  ''song  of  Moses"  as  its 
own,  as  well  as  singing  the  "song  of  the  Lamb."  They  are  songs 
of  the  same  redemption,  sung  by  the  same  body  of  redeemed 
people. 

3.  The  ceremonial  law,  as  it  is  mainly  a  ritual  of  worship, 
must  claim  a  fuller  notice  in  this  sketch  of  the  development  and 
phases  of  the  visible  Church.  This  law  was  designed  to  accom- 
plish two  ends  entirely  distinct :  one  was  the  same  with  that  of 
the  moral  law,  to  express  the  conception  of  holiness,  and  to  teach 
the  redeemed  people  how  to  glorify  God ;  the  other  was  a  gospel 
end,  to  teach  the  redeemed  people  how  sin  was  to  be  taken  away 
and  holiness  to  be  acquired.  In  both  relations,  it  was  a  school- 
master to  bring  the  Church  to  Christ,  who  is  the  fulfiller  of  the 
law ;  who  is  at  once  a  perfect  example  of  the  holiness  which  the 
law  requires,  and  the  taker  away  of  the  sin  which  the  law  con- 
demns, the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world. 

The  moral  law,  from  its  very  nature,  is  eternal ;  the  ceremonial, 
from  its  very  purpose,  is  provisional  and  temporary.  It  did  not 
need  to  *be  formally  repealed  ;  it  was  necessarily  superseded  by 
the  next  stage  in  the  development,  just  as  the  bud  is  superseded 
by  the  blossom,  and  the  blossom  by  the  fruit.  The  "good  olive 
tree"  (Rom.  xi.)  has  passed  through  many  stages  in  its  growth  ; 
and  in  every  stage  the  essential  has  been  preserved  and  strength- 
ened, while  the  accidental  of  the  stage  which  preceded  has  passed 
away.  While  it  was  in  bud,  no  power  on  earth  could  suddenly 
advance  it  to  the  stage  of  fruit-bearing ;  when  it  is  bearing  fruit, 
no  power  on  earth  can  put  it  back  into  the  state  of  budding.  So 
the  Church  can  never  go  back  to  the  Mosaic  ritual.  A  society 
may  be  organised,  calling  itself  a  Church,  which  may  adopt  such 
a  ritual,  but  it  will  not  be  the  Church.  Rome  has  Judaized;  but 
with  what  result  ?     The  ceasing  to  be  a  Church  of  Christ. 

The  ceremonial  law,  then,  was  a  mode  of  preaching  the  gos- 
pel, and  this  was  its  principal  end.  It  was  a  mode  suited  to  that 
stage  of  the  Church's  development.  The  promised  seed  had  not 
yet    come,    and    the    representations  of   His    person  and    work 
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were  of  course  prophetic,  not  historic ;  and  being  prophetic, 
the  symbolic  and  typical  modes  of  representation  were  best 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  Church.  In  reference  to  things 
future,  the  only  way,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  by  which  the  Church 
could  have  any  adequate  conception  of  them,  was  by  conceiv- 
ing them  in  the  forms  of  the  present ;  that  is,  by  symboli- 
cal and  typical  forms.  Hence,  even  in  the  New  Testament, 
after  plain  unsymbolical  history  and  theology  constituting  the 
great  mass  of  its  contents,  we  find  at  the  end  a  book  of  the  future 
fortunes  of  the  Church,  written  in  the  language  of  symbols,  and 
cast  in  an  Old  Testament  mould  throughout.  The  symbols  of 
this  book,  however,  are  no-t  symbols  to  be  acted  as  a  part  of  the 
worship  of  God,  as  in  the  Mosaic  ritual,  but  to  be  contemplated 
as  the  vehicle  of  a  divine  revelation  of  the  future. 

The  reason  why  the  ceremonial  law  is  generally  regarded,  even 
by  intelligent  Christians,  as  a  legal  discipline  rather  than  as  an 
evangelical  dispensation,  is  probably  twofold  ;  first,  because  it 
was  a  mode,  as  we  have  seen,  of  setting  forth  the  moral  law  ;  and 
second,  because  the  Jews,  as  a  body,  lost  sight  of  its  principal 
intent,  and  perverted  it,  as  they  did  the  moral  law  also,  into  an 
instrument  of  justification.  Hence,  to  their  unenlightened  con- 
sciences, it  became  a  yoke  of  intolerable  bondage.  That  it  was 
not  so  to  the  enlightened  saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  abun- 
dantly evident  from  the  Psalms.  This  perversion  was  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  created  the  necessitv  for  the  order  of 
prophets.  The  first  chapter  in  the  greatest  of  the  prophets 
(Isaiah)  reveals  the  whole  case,  and  shows  how  deplorably  a  be- 
neficent institution  of  God  had  been  abused  by  the  folly  and 
perverseness  of  man.  We  find  a  similar  abuse  under  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  gospel.  The  means  of  grace,  and  especially  the 
only  two  which  possess  a  symbolical  character.  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  have  been  put  in  the  place  of  Him  to  whom  they 
were  designed  to  be  merely  pointers,  and  the  doing  of  them  has 
been  trusted  in  as  a  justifying  righteousness. 

The  true  statement  of  the  matter  is,  that  there  has  always 
been  but  one  Church  ;  that  this  Church  has  always  been  under  a 
dispensation    of  promise   and  of  law ;  that  the   promise  and  the 
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law  have  not  always  been  equally  prominent ;  that  under  tli'e  pre- 
Mosaic  and  the  Christian  dispensations,  the  promise  was  more 
-conspicuous  than  the  law ;  that  under  the  Mosaic,  at  least  until 
the  decline  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  the  law  was  more  prominent 
than  the  promise.  There  were  beatitudes  and  maledictions  under 
all  dispensations  ;  in  some  it  might  be  said  that  there  were  beati- 
tudes  as  well  as  maledictions  ;  in  others,  that  there  were  maledic- 
tions as  well  as  beatitudes.  When,  therefore,  John  says,  "the 
law  came  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  by  Jesus  Christ,"  we 
are  to  understand  that  the  contrast  is  one  of  degrees,  not  of  kinds, 
Moses  w;is  a  deliverer  as  well  as  a  lawgiver.  (Acts  vii.  35.) 
Christ  was  a  Lawgiver  (Matt.  v. — vii.)  as  well  as  a  Saviour.  The 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  contain  one  and  the  same  religion 
for  one  and  the  same  Church.  The  Church,  under  the  Old 
Testament,  is  the  son  and  heir  in  a  state  of  childhood,  subject  to 
tutors  and  governors  ;  the  Church,  under  the  New,  is  the  son  and 
heir  in  a  state  of  majority.     (Gal.  iv.) 

We  close  this  account  of  the  ceremonial  law  with  the  following 
pregnant  and  beautiful  statement  of  the  relations  of  the  law 
and  the  gospel,  (these  terms  standing  here  for  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  dispensations)  in  Bernard's  Bampton  Lecture 
(L.  v.,  p.  146,  Amer.  ed.) : 

"The  gospel  is  the  heir  of  the  law ;  it  inherits  what  the  law  had  pre- 
pared. The  law,  on  it8  national  and  ceremonial  side,  had  created  a  vast 
and  closely- woven  system  of  ideas.  These  were  wrought  out  and  exhib- 
ited by  it  in  forms  according  to  the  flesh  •,  an  elect  nation,  a  miraculous 
history,  a  special  covenant,  a  worldly  sanctuary,  a  perpetual  service,  an 
anointed  priesthood,  a  ceremonial  sanctity,  a  scheme  of  v^acrifice  and 
atonement,  a  purchased  possession,  a  holy  city,  a  throne  of  David,  a  des- 
tiny of  dominion.  Were  those  ideas  to  be  lost,  and  the  language  which 
expressed  them  to  be  dropped,  when  the  gospel  came?  No!  It  was  the 
heir  of  the  law.  The  law  had  prepared  these  riches,  and  now  bequeathed 
them  to  a  successor  able  to  unlock  and  ditfuse  them.  The  gospel  claimed 
them  all,  and  developed  in  them  a  value  unknown  before.  It  asserted 
itself  as  the  proper  and  predestined  continuation  of  the  covenant  made  of 
Ood  with  the  fathers,  the  real  and  only  fulfilment  of  all  which  was  typi- 
fied and  prophesied  ;  presenting  the  samq  ideas  which  had  been  before 
embodied  in  the  narrow  but  distinct  limits  of  carnal  forms,  in  their 
spiritual,  universal,  and  eternal  character.  The  l)ody  of  types  according 
to  the  flesh  died  with   Christ;  and   with   Christ  it   rose  again  a  body  of 
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antitypes  according  to  the  Spirit.  Those  who  were  after  the  flesh  coulcE 
not  recognise  its  identity  ;  those  who  were  after  tlie-  Spirit  felt  and  pro- 
claimed it.  The  change  was  as  great,  the  identity  was  as  real,  as  in  that 
mystery  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  which  the  same  preachers, 
showed;  in  which  the  earthly  frameymust  lay  aside  the  flesh  and  bloodi 
which  cannot  inherit  the'  kingdom  oQGod,  and  must  reappear,  dead  and 
raised  again,  another  and  yet  the  same,  'sown  in  weakness  and  raised  in- 
power,  sown  in  dishonor  and  raised  in  glory,  sown  a  natural  body  and 
raised  a  spiritual  body/  '' 


ARTICLE  II. 


WILSON''S  SLAVE  POWER  IN  AMERICA. 


History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America, 
By  Henry  Wilson.  Boston  :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Company. 
3  Vols.,  8vo.,  pp.  670,  720,  and  774. 

This  ponderous  work  is  what  the  well-informed  reader  wouki 
expect  from  its  aiatho-r.  The  first  volume  professes  to  treat  the 
rise  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  from  its  beginnings  up  to 
the  admission  of  Texas.  The  second  continues  the  history  of 
the  sectional  controversies  about  it,  to  the  election  of  Lincoln, 
The  third  treats  of  the  war  and  its  results. 

Of  this  huge  "partisan  document,"  it  may  be  justly  said,  that 
its  staple  material  is  sophistry  and  misrepresentation,  and  its 
very  title  an  insult  and  falsehood.  In  the  sense  of  the  author, 
there  has  been  no  "slave  power"  in  America.  It  suited  the  pur- 
poses of  the  conspirators  among  whom  Mr.  Wilson  acted  all  his 
political  life,  to  advance  their  project  of  riding  into  sectional 
domination  by  means  of  the  Abolition  phrensy,  to  imagine  a 
"slave  power"  in  the  South,  which  cherished  the  counterpart  de- 
sign to  his  :  that  of  usurping  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
to  extend  j^lavery,  at  the  expense  of  others'  rights,  over  the  whole 
country.  But  in  fact,  the  States  whose  citizens  owned  slaves, 
never  were  a  "slave  power"  in  any  sense  but  this:  that  they 
endeavored  to  employ  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  laws 
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to  protect  their  legal  property  ;  just  as  Ohio  sought  to  protect  the 
property  of  her  citizens  in  their  swine  ;  Kentuoky  hers  in  iftieia: 
mules  ;  and  just  ^s  Mr.  Wilson  -sought  to  protect  his  property  i*i 
shoes.  The  only  differences  w&ce  tlwit  the  South  never  imitated  his 
protection  of  his  shoe-making  profits  by  partial  and  dishonest 
tariffs  ;  and  that  those  interested  in  the  swine,  the  mules,  and  the 
shoes,  were  not  compelled  to  a  constant  self-defence,  because  they 
•did  not  experience  from  us  the  constant  and  lawless  assaults  on 
their  rights,  which  Mr.  Wilson's  set  aimed  at  our  industries  and 
lawful  interests. 

The  book,  whose  very  title  is  false,  may  be  safely  expected  to 
furnish  abundance  of  similar  material  in  its  pages.  The  reader 
has  to  go  a  very  short  distance,  indeed,  to  find  this  expectation 
verified.  The  preface,  in  its  first  paragraphs,  informs  us  that  in 
1860,  1861,  "treasonable  menaces  had  ripened  into  treasonable 
deeds.  A  rebellion  of  gigantic  proportions  burst  upon  the  nation 
with  suddenness  and  fierceness."  .  .  .  "These  crimes  against  the 
peace,  the  unity,  and  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  these  sacrifices 
■of  property,  of  health,  and  of  life,  were  the  inflictions  of  the 
slave-power,  in  its  maddened  efforts  to  make  perpetual  its  hateful 
dominion."  These  six  lines  contain  just  seven  manifest  misstate- 
ments. There  was  no  "nation  ;"  for  the  United  States  were 
then  a  confederation  of  sovereign  States,  and  consequently  there 
was  no  "national  life,"  in  Mr.  Wilson's  sense.  Secondly,  it  was 
hence  impossible  that  one  of  these  sovereign  constituents  could 
commit  "treason"  against  its  own  creature,  the  common  agent. 
Hence,  thirdly,  there  could  be  no  rebellion  in  the  case.  Fourthly, 
the  resistance  of  the  Southern  States  against  usurpation  was  not 
sudden  ;  it  had  been  uniformly  and  long  foretold,  and  was  the 
deliberate  and  fore-declared  result  of  the  vital  aggressions  aimed 
at  their  existence.  Neither,  fifthly,  was  there  any  "fierceness" 
about  it,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  sense.  The  South  prosecuted  its  de- 
fensive war  with  a  humanity  and  moderation  chivalrous,  and,  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events,  even  Quixotic.  Mr.  Wilson's 
imagination  had  evidently  not  recovered,  when  he  penned  this 
preface  in  1872,  from  the  impression  of  "fierceness"  derived  from 
his  own  panic  at  Bull  Run.  when  he  fled  so  fast  from  the  "rebels" 
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he  had  come  to  see  conquered.  Sixthly,  none  of  the  miseries  of 
this  war  were  ittflicted  by  the  States  of  the  South,  whom  Mr. 
Wilson  chooses  to  stigmatise  as  the  "slave  power;"  for  they  de- 
sired only  to  be  let  alone  in  possession  of  their  constitutional 
i  rights.  The  war  was  caused  deliberately  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  his 
party,  who,  as  none  know  better  than  he  knew,  with  calculated 
malice  invaded  our  rights,  goaded  us  to  resistance,  and  refused  all 
compromise,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Abolition  phrensy 
to  revolutionise  the  government,  establish  their  own  faction  in 
power,  and  gratify  their  spite  against  the  men  whom  they  could 
never  forgive  for  being  injured  by  them.  The  South  made  the 
war  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  lamb  of  the  fable  muddied  the 
stream  by  drinking  below  the  wolf.  Seventhly,  and  last,  the 
Southern  States  never  ha(^  any  "dominion,"  hateful  or  otherwise, 
to  perpetuate,  and  never  sought  any.  They  never  aimed  to  be 
anything  but  what  the  laws  entitled  them  to  be,  coequal  parties 
to  an  equitable  confederation.  The  only  "dominion"  they  ever 
had  was  this:  that  their  statesmen  had  so  commended  themselves 
by  their  ability,  patriotism,  purity,  and  disinterestedness  to  the 
confederacy,  that  the  majority  of  the  Northern  as  well  as  the 
Southern  citizens  had  preferred  them  to  demagogues  of  the  Wil- 
son type.  Hinc  illae  lachrymae  !  The  true  solution  of  these 
three  ponderous  tomes  is,  that  they  are  the  howl  of  his  malice  at 
the  American  people's  preference  for  Southern  gentlemen  over 
such  as  him,  and  of  his  gratified  revenge  for  the  slight. 

He  begins  his  "history"  (!)  Vol.  1.,  Chap.  I.,  by  ascribing  the 
existence  of  slavery  to  men's  selfish  desire  to  live  at  other  peo- 
ple's expense.  This  solution  suits  the  slavery  of  his  own  State 
very  well;  for  they,  having  no  aliens  nor  savages  among  them  by 
providential  dispensation,  went  all  the  way  to  Africa  to  steal 
them  for  slaves.  But  the  account  which  the  Bible  gives  ^of 
the  origin  of  slavery  (Gen.  ix.  25-27),  is,  that  it  came  as  the 
remedy  for  the  depravity  of  the  enslaved;  and  that  it  was  the 
righteous  means  ordnined  by  God  to  protect  civilised  society 
against  the  vice,  laziness,  theft,  and  violence  of  degraded  persons, 
whose  wickedness  and  ignorance  rendered  them  unsafe  deposito- 
ries for  the  franchises   of  citizenship.     Mr.  Wilson  is  an   ardent 
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specimen  of  that  species  of  "Christian"  whose  Bible  is  no  rule 
when  it  crosses  his  spite  or  his  crotchet.  The  Bible  account  of 
the  matter  is  one  expressly  appropriate  to  the  South ;  for  we, 
when  we  became  free  commonwealths  in  1776,  retained  slavery 
as  the  necessary  and  just  remedy  for  the  presence  of  the  savage 
Africans,  with  whom  the  "Christians"  of  New  England  and  Old 
England,  those  simon-pure  Abolitionists,  had  deluged  us  against 
our  protest. 

The  author  then  proceeds  :  "American  slavery  .  .  .  converted 
a  being  endowed  with  conscience,  reason,  affections,  sympathies, 
and  hopes,  into  a  chattel.  It  sunk  a  free  moral  agent,  with 
rational  attributes  and  immortal  aspirations,  to  merchandise.  It 
made  him  a  beast  of  burden  in  the  field  of  toil,  an  outcast  in 
social  life,  a  cipher  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  a  pariah  in  the 
house  of  God.  His  master  could  dispose  of  his  person  at  will," 
etc.,  etc. 

Here,  again,  the  errors  are  at  least  as  numerous  as  the  proposi- 
tions. American  slavery  did  not  make  the  moral  personality  of 
the  bondsman  "a  chattel,"  but  established  property  in  his  labor  ; 
precisely  the  thing  which  Mr.  Wilson  possessed  in  his  shoe  fac- 
tory operatives,  in  a  much  more  selfish  and  grinding  form  than 
our  system.  We  did  not  make  the  African  a  "beast  of  burden 
in  the  field,"  but  a  laborer,  more  humanely  treated  than  Mr. 
Wilson's  hirelings.  We  did  not  make  him  an  "outcast  in  social 
life  ;"  he  possessed  among  his  equals  abundant  social  ties  and  en- 
joyments, and  was,  moreover,  connected  by  real  and  tender 
domestic  sympathies  with  his  master's  family;  a  thing  which  Mr. 
Wilson  never  dreamed  of  extending  to  the  families  of  his  hire- 
lings. The  bondsman  was  not  "a  cipher  in  the  courts  of  law." 
His  life,  person,  and  chastity  were  shielded  by  the  same  law 
which  protected  his  master;  and  his  rights  had  such  full  recog- 
nition here,  that  he  could  sue  his  own  master,  with  every  advan- 
tage in  the  litigation,  for  his  own  liberty,  if  he  could  show  any 
suspicion  of  unjust  detention  in  bondage.  He  was  not  "a  pariah 
in  the  house  of  God."  He  worshipped  and  partook  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  the  same  sanctuary  with  his  master  ;  and  with  at  least 
as  little  social  distinction  as  existed  between  Mr.  Wilson  and  the 
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white  hireling  who  had  been;  perhaps,  his  late  comrade  on  the 
shoe-bench.  The  master  could  not  "dispose  of  his  bondsman's 
person  at  will."  The  law  among  us  secured  his  personal  safety, 
life,  chastity,  Sabbath-rest,  and  subsistence,  against  his  own 
master.  Now,  to  appreciate  the  wickedness  of  this  train  of 
atrocious  libels,  one  must  remember  that  this  man,  if  he  ever 
took  pains  to  inquire  into  the  real  nature  of  what  he  was  denoun- 
cing, must  have  met  with  refutations  of  them  all  at  his  first  step, 
and  that,  unless  he  literally  stopped  his  ears,  he  must  have  often 
heard  them  disclaimed  and  refuted  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Hunter,  and  Mr.  Chestnut. 

The  reader  will  be  curious  to  know  what  the  author  does  with 
the   slave-holding   and  slave-trading  record  of  his   own    State, 
both  of  which  were  of  the  blackest  and  most  diabolical  sort.     To 
assume  that  an   American   Senator  of  Mr.  Wilson's  type  knew 
something  of  the  authentic  history  of  his  own  country,  might  be 
a  very  violent  surmise.      But  it  would  appear  that  this  man  knew 
he  was  deceiving;  because  he  refers  expressly.  Vol.  I.,  p.  6,  to 
Moore's    "Slavery  in  Massachusetts,"  a  book   which  tells  the 
plain  story.     He  glozes  about  the  protest  of  one  or  two  old  gen- 
tlemen, in  the  early  days  of  the  colony,  and  some  abor,tive  and 
deceitful  legislation  against  the  slave  trade.      He  quotes  quite  at 
large  the  protests  of  the  Quakers  (whom  Massachusetts  was  then 
persecuting !)      He   informs    us   that  little    Rhode   Island    was 
actively  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and  that  Newport  was  a  great 
emporium  for  this  nefarious   traffic.      But  he   takes  care  not  to 
tell  us  that  in  1637,  when  the  Plymouth  colony  was  but  seven- 
teen years  old,  it  made  trial  of  its  infant  strength  by  sending  out 
the  slave  ship   "Desire;"  that  the   most  fiendish  laws  were  de- 
liberately passed  and  habitually  errfbi^ed,  for  kidnapping,  enslav- 
ing, and  deporting  the  Indians  near  tnbm,  from  whose  hospitality 
they   had   secured   their    homes  ;  that   the   "General   Court"  of 
Massachusetts  recognised  the  trade  as  legal,  and  took  a  share  in 
its  profits,  in  the  shape  of  an  impost ;  and  that  the  United  States 
census  of  1790  found  six  thousand  slaves  in  this  little  and  barren 
territory.     These  facts  are  all  substantiated  by  Moore,  Winthrop's 
Journal,  and  other  well-known  authors. 
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But  we  pass  to  more  recent  facts.  Mr.  Wilson,  Vol.  II., 
Chap.  XL  v.,  of  course  lauds  the  vulgar  old  murderer,  John 
Brown,  as  one  of  the  purest,  noblest,  and  most  disinterested  of 
heroes  and  Christian  martyrs.  He  has  no  objection  to  the  crimes 
of  the  old  cut-throat,  save  that  they  pursued  the  wrong  method 
for  assailing  slavery,  and  prejudiced  the  character  of  the  party 
to  which  they  belonged.  The  Senator  does  not  claim  any  credit 
for  Brown's  exploits ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  care  at  all  to  veil 
the  fact  that  he  was  cognisant  of  his  plans,  and  took  no  effectustl 
steps  to  prevent  their  execution.  That  is  to  say,  this  sworn 
Senator  of  the  United  States  sat  silent  while  he  knew  that  trea- 
son against  not  only  the  State  of  Virginia,  but  the  United  States, 
was  brewing ;  and  he  did  nothing  to  arrest  the  crime,  save  dis- 
suade from  it  on  grounds  of  party  policy.  It  was  well  for 
his  neck  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  did  not  retain  the 
doctrine  of  constructive  treason,  and  that  the  Constitution  and 
Government  were  so  soon  destroyed  ;  else  the  historian  might 
have  shared  the  fate  of  his  hero. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  historical  accuracy,  we  may  note.  Vol. 
TIL,  Chap.  XII.,  where  he  assures  us  that  the  "capture  of  Wash- 
ington was  among  the  first  things  laid  down  upon  the  rebel  pro- 
gramme.'' .  .  .  "To  seize  the  capital  and  all  the  departments  of 
the  Government ;  to  hold  Mr.  Buchanan  in  abject  surveillance 
during  the  remainder  of  his  term,  or,  if  he  should  prove  too  re- 
fractory, to  eject  him  for  a  more  serviceable  tool  ;  to  prevent  the 
inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  make  Jefferson  Davis,  or  who- 
ever should  be  chosen  leader  of  the  new  regime,  President — these 
were  the  real  and  avowed  purposes  of  the  conspiracy."  On  what 
evidence  does  the  reader  suppose  he  asserts  this  marvellous  fiction? 
Either  upon  the  reports  of  those  notoriously  accurate  persons, 
anonymous  newspaper-scribblers,  or  the  gasconading  of  some  ex- 
cited stump-speaker !  Or  else  he  absurdly  wrests  the  expressed 
purpose  of  the  leaders  of  the  Confederacy,  after  it  became  rigJit- 
fuUy  an  independent  paw er.^  and  had  been  reluctantly  forced  into  a 
defensive  war,  to  end  that  war  with  the  least  effusion  of  blood,  by 
capturing  the  hostile  capital  !  He  also  asserts,  upon  evidence 
equally  baseless,    the  purpose  of  the  Confederates   to  reopen  the 
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African  slave  trade  ;  although,  as  appears,  Vol.  III.  Chap.  IX., 
he  had  under  his  eye  the  unanimous  adoption  by  the  Confederacy 
of  a  Constitution,  which  prohibited  that  trade  far  more  effectively 
than  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  Vol.  III.,  Chap.  XLIL,  Mr.  Wilson  gives  his  version  of 
that  act  of  usurpation  and  lawlessness,  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. The  narrative  is  singular.  He  desires  to  represent  this 
act  as  the  deliberate  result  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  progress  in  con- 
scientious conviction  and  statesmanlike  insight.  He  would  fain 
have  us  believe  that  he  grew  honestly  to  it  from  a  more  defective 
view.  But  even  the  brazen  armor  of  the  Wilson  forehead  seemed 
to  be  not  quite  hard  enough  for  this  assertion.  He  therefore 
conveys  it  to  us  as  the  testimony  of  that  sheet,  always  so  impar- 
tially and  correctly  informed  upon  American  affairs,  the  London 
Times.  Now,  Mr.  Wilson  can  hardly  have  been  more  ignorant 
of  the  real  history  of  that  step  than  other  well-informed  contem- 
poraries. He  knew  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  well  as  the  Freesoil 
platform  on  which  he  was  elected,  always  and  expressly  disclaimed 
the  right  and  purpose  to  meddle  with  slavery  in  the  States  ;  that 
Mr.'  Lincoln  spoke  this  doctrine  and  swore  to  it  at  his  inaugura- 
tion. He  knew  that  there  was  no  truth  whatever  in  the  pretext 
that  the  right  to  liberate  the  seceded  States'  slaves  had  emerged 
as  a  war  power,  because  he  had  himself,  after  his  Bull  Run  foot- 
race, voted  solemnly,  along  with  the  Congress  and  President, 
that  the  war  was  not  to  be  prosecuted  for  purposes  of  emancipa- 
tion, but  only  to  restore  the  Union  as  it  had  been;  and  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  been  accustomed  to  reiterate  this  doctrine  continually, 
in  answer  to  all  the  urgency  of  the  Abolitionists.  Only  a  fort- 
night before  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  appeared,  he  had 
been  urged  by  a  committee  of  these  fanatics  to  use  the  war  to 
free  the  negroes  ;  when  the  "martyr-President,"  with  the  suavity 
and  refinement  which  were  usual  with  him,  made  about  this 
reply,  as  he  almost  expelled  them  from  his  presence:  "'You  must 
either  be  fools,  or  must  think  me  a  fool,  that  you  ask  me  to  do  this 
thing  which  I  have  no  right  to  do,  and  which  I  have  sworn  I 
cannot  lawfully  do.  The  Constitution  does  not  empower  me  to 
make  war  to  free  negroes,   but  to  restore  the  Union."     Yet,  in 
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•one  fortfiight  thereafter^  he  did  the  perjured  thing  !  Mr.  Wilson 
■doubtless  knew  the  solution  of  the  question,  Whence  this  sum- 
mersault?  The  solution  was  this:  that  the  great  British  public, 
though  passionately  anti-slavery,  had  at  length  been  so  thoroughly 
awakened  (largely  through  the  sagacious  efforts  of  Admiral  M. 
Maury)  to  the  deceitfulneas  and  injustice  of  the  Yankee  war; 
that  public  opinion  was  pressing  the  ministry  irresistibly  towards 
that  just  act,  the  recognition  of  the  gallant  Confederacy.  It  was 
then  that  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Liliputian  prince  of  the  petti- 
foggers and  Abolitionists,  instructed  his  envoy  at  Washington, 
Lord  Lyons,  to  inform  Mr.  Lincoln's  Government  that  there  was 
no  artifice  by  which  the  British  people  could  longer  be  restrained 
more  than  a  few  weeks  from  recognition,  except  the  playing  upon 
their  anti-slavery  passions  by  making  the  war  tangibly  a  war  for 
abolition.  This  was  the  news  which  caused  Mr.  Lincoln  to  hasten 
to  forswear  himself.  This  is  sprecisely  the  amount  of  credit 
which  the  great  "Liberator,"  and  the  party  he  represented,  de- 
served at  the  hands  of  their  "fellow-citizens  of  African  descent." 
Vol.  IIL,  Chap.  XLVIL,  contains  our  author's  advocacy  and 
account  of  the  enormous  innovation  of  universal  negro  suffrage. 
On  p.  672,  he  intimates  that  the  few  sensible  men  who  opposed 
this  perilous  measure  were  very  naughty  children,  in  that  they 
imputed  a  partisan  desire  to  manufacture  voters  for  the  Radical 
ticket,  as  the  motive.  He  would  have  us  believe  that  their  mo- 
tives were  the  most  disinterested  possible,  and  their  deliberation 
the  most  cautious,  patient,  and  candid  ;  but  that,  turn  whichever 
way  they  could,  they  found  themselves  shut  up  to  the  measure 
of  universal  negro  suffrage,  by  their  gratitude  to  the  two  hundred 
thousand  negro  soldiers  who  had  eaten  rations  for  the  salvation 
of  "the  life  of  the  nation,"  by  the  logical  consistency  of  their 
principles  of  equality,  and  above  all,  by  the  truculent  determina- 
tion of  the  "ex-rebels"  to  trample  on  the  colored  man,  unless  he 
were  defensively  armed  with  the  ballot.  The  Senator  should 
have  foreseen  how  dreadfully  this  nice  story  was  to  be  damaged 
by  the  "peaching"  of  an  accomplice.  Unfortunately,  Gen. 
Sherman,  in  his  most  veracious  Memoirs,  tells  us  that  Mr.  Chase, 
the  power  behind  the  throne  at  Washington,  assured  him  in  May, 
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I865',  thaet  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  bestow  uni- 
versal suffrage'  on  the  negroes,  and  avowed  the  very  reasoti  which 
Mr.  Wilson  pretends  to  disclaim'.  Sherman  s  Memoirs^  Vol.  II.,, 
p.  373. 

The  author  died  in  1872,  bequeathing  to  his  coun^try  the  curse- 
of  his  public  career,  and  this  large*  legacy  of  error  and  prejudice^ 
to  poison  the  stream  of  history  for  those  who  believe  in  him. 
Since  his  death,  the  party  whom  he  represented  has  been  cavered' 
with  so  many  infamies  by  its  crimes  against  liberty  and  publie 
virtue,  that  it  is  becoming  hard  for  even  the  Yankee  mind  to- 
conceal  from  itself  the  dishonesty  of  Radicalism.  The  best, 
and  indeed  the  only,  refutation  of  false  history  like  this,  will  be 
the  developments  of  the  future.  The  day  will  come  when  all 
men  will  recogni&e  the  truth  that  the  freesoil,  the  warlike,  and 
the  reconstruction  exploits  of  Mr.  Wilson's  party  had  precisely 
as  much  patriotism  and  sincerity  as  its  Credit  Mobilier,  its  salary- 
grab,  its  executive  and  legislative  bargains,  and  its  returning 
boards.  This  is  the  only  answer  to  slander  of  the  South,  to 
which  the  audience  for  whom  he  wrote  will  listen.  True  as  all 
well-informed  men  know  our  criticisms  to  be,  they  will  pass  for 
nothing  with  his  people  at  this  time. 

It  may  be  asked.  Why  repeat,  then,  these  futile  corrections  of 
pertinacious  falsehood,  since  intelligent  men  at  the  South  are  so 
fully  informed  of  them,  and  others  will  not  heed  them  ?  We 
write  for  the  generation  of  young  men  now  growing  up  at  the 
South,  to  whom  the  old  regime  can  only  be  known  as  history. 
They  will  be  prone  to  feel,  with  an  ingenuousness  natural  to  the 
Southern  gentleman,  as  to  his  fathers,  that  it  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able a  man  who  had  been  Vice-President,  should  write  so  large  a 
book,  so  prejudiced  and  false  in  its  very  structure.  In  the  facility 
of  their  charity  and  truthfulness,  they  will  find  it  hard  to  appre- 
ciate the  reality.  For  their  sakes  the  correct  history  must  be 
perpetually  reasserted,  and  its  falsifications  unmasked.  The  task 
is  a  tedious  and  repulsive  one:  to  refute  again  oft-refuted  slan- 
ders and  sophisms.  But  it  must  be  done,  or  we  shall  have  a 
generation  of  sons  befooled  into  Mr.  Wilson's  venomous  estimate 
of  their   fathers'  deeds,  and  drugged  with  his  poisonous  heresies. 
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This  book  impresses  the  caiwiid  reader  with  several  facts  :and 
inferences,  which  are  consolatory  or  instroctiv-e.  Mr.  WSson 
-displays,  in  his  vain-glorious  desire  to  be  a  martyr  for  truth,  the 
estimate  which  respectable  and  sensible  men  at  the  North  almost 
(universally  held  of  his  party  at  its  origin.  He  .tells  us.  truth- 
fully, that  Abolition  was  at  first  denounced,  alike  by  the  Senate, 
the  Bench,  an<]  the  Pulpit,  as  a  crime  and  a  mijKihievous  and 
senseless  fanaticism.  The  explanation  is,  that  the  men  of  1833, 
in  the  North,  while  no  friends  of  slavery  for  their  own  society, 
jet  knew  enough  experimentally  of  its  real  nature  to  understand 
the  diabolical  wickedness  of  Abolition.  Respectable  Northern 
public  men  had  not  then  become  fa-ctionists.  They  had  some 
respect  for  law  and  covenants.  They  knew  what  Africans  and 
slavery  were.  Hence,  they  knew  Abolitionism  to  be,  what  it 
has  proved  itself,  the  dire  enemy  of  the  Constitution,  the  African, 
and  the  white  man,  at  once.  It  was  only  after  the  school-master 
and  school-marm,  the  hirelings  of  a  political  faction,  and  its  Du- 
gald  Dalgettys,  the  politieating  parsons,  had  educated  a  new  gen- 
eration upon  the  pabulum  of  fiction  and  hatred,  that  the  Wilson 
tribe  began  to  appear  statesmen  and  patriots,  and  his  libels  history. 

The  attentive  reader  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  book 
also  impresseil  with  another  fact :  the  Freesoil  party  never  de- 
signed anything  short  of  the  utter  overthrow  of  Southern  rights. 
Every  page  reveals,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  it  was  not  free- 
soil  in  the  territories,  but  the  destruction  of  the  South,  which 
was  its  real  aim.  The  pretence  of  the  Lincoln  platform,  that, the 
right  of  the  States  over  their  own  institutions  was  inviolable, 
fades  away  as  one  reads,  into  an  invisible  veil.  There  is  here  the 
consolation  that  the  resistance  of  the  South,  which  was  the  occa- 
sion, NOT  THE  CAUSE,  of  SO  much  woc,  was  not  an  act  of  gratuit- 
ous heat.  It  was  the  work  of  the  Southern  masses,  and  not,  avS 
Mr.  Wilson  pretends  to  believe,  of  the  leaders.  Our  leaders 
were  mostly  behind  the  emergency,  and  were  still  crying  to  the 
people.  Peace!  when  there  was  no  peace.  But  the  honest  sense 
of  the  people  had  an  intuition  of  the  true  state  of  the  crisis  ; 
that  it  was  their  vital  rights  which  were  aimed  at.  This  book 
convinces  the  reader  again  that  the  people  were  right. 
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Mr.  Wilson  evinces  also  the  vast  mischief  done  to  their  own 
section  by  a  certain  type  of  Southern  men,  once  much  admired 
among  us.  Tlie  slaveholder  of  this  class  was  usually  a  gentleman 
of  some  culture,  and  by  aifectation  a  philanthropist.  He  had 
probably  been  educated  at  Harvard,  Amherst,  Yale,  or  Prince- 
ton. Accustomed  to  the  simple,  unaffected  honesty  of  Southern 
cultivated  sentiment,  and  the  disinterestedness  of  Southern  pa- 
triotism, he  was  simply  incapable  of  believing  in  the  duplicity 
and  one-sidedness  of  Northern  politics.  When  his  more  clear- 
sighted neighbor  cautioned  him,  bis  answer  was  r  "For  shame  \ 
Do  not  yield  to  prejudices  so  bitter."  So,  in  his  unsophisticated 
eyes,  all  that  glittered  from  the  Yankee  mint  of  opinion,  passed 
for  gold.  He  imbibed  with  docility  the  fictions  which  were  given 
him  as  history,  and  the  pretentious  social  science  which  had 
libels  and  boasts  for  its  main  facts.  When  he  returned  from  the 
North,  and  contrasted  its  prosperity,  bloated  with  commercial 
plunderings  of  the  South,  and  protective  tariffs  and  bounties, 
and  endless  jobs,  with  the  leanness  of  the  South,  he  accepted 
the  solution  which  his  professor  of  this  profital)le  philosophy  had 
so  industriously  "dinned  into  him,"  that  this  was  the  curse 
of  slavery.  Thus,  so  soon  as  he  became  a  petty  politician,  he 
sought  occasion  to  utter  the  spurious  wisdom  of  his  alien  teacher. 
Thus  he  became,  unintentionally,  an  echo  of  the  slanders  of  the 
enemies  of  his  own  people.  He  ascribed  to  slavery  a  depression 
which,  but  for  that  most  energetic  and  economical  form  of  labor, 
would  have  depopulated  the  South,  and  which  was  really  the 
result  of  the  calculated  oppression  of  New  England,  through  the 
Federal  Congress.  He  babbled  the  imaginary  political  economy 
of  men  who  never  saw  slavery,  and  who  argued  from  assumed 
facts  which  never  existed,  its  impoverishing  effects.  He  was  even 
criminal  enough  to  echo  the  shameful  indictments  against  the 
morals  of  his  own  people,  which  had  been  cunningly  thrust  into 
his  mouth.  No  where  was  this  species  of  nascent  politician  more 
prominent  than  in  Virginia,  in  the  Legislature  which  followed 
the  "Southampton  insurrection."  These  young  members  ventilated 
their  logic  and  self-importance  by  spouting  in  Richmond  all  the 
fivlse  facts  and  absurd  theories  which  they  had  imported  from  Yale 
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and  Harvard,  about  "the  fearful  insecurity  of  the  system, 
its  injustice,  its  -wastefulness,  and  its  debauching  effects  upon 
morals."  The  future  found  these  young  gentlemen,  indeed,  in 
two  widely  sundered  classes.  Those  whom  Mr.  Wilson  quotes 
with  most  admiration,  if  they  survived,  were  found  among  our 
most  despised  renegades.  The  rest,  as  soon  as  their  beards  were 
grown,  learned  better  wisdom,  and  with  a  happy  inconsistency, 
became  staunch  Southern  men.  But  the  mischief  was  done. 
They  had  given  the  truculent  assailants  of  their  fatherland  a  text. 
When  the  most  brilliant  of  them,  James  McDowell,  in  his  wiser 
years,  essayed  to  stay  the  tide  of  fury  and  aggression  in  the  Fed- 
eral Congress,  he  was  answered  from  his  own  speeches,  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia.  And  Mr.  Wilson  has  again  taken 
care  to  embalm  all  the  most  extravagant  of  these  declamations  in 
his  storehouse  of  slander,  as  the  testimony  of  Virginia's  own 
best  sons  against  her.  He  tells  his  readers  nothing  of  the  other 
side.  He  professes  his  wonder  that  Virginia,  after  these  em- 
phatic confessions,  did  yiotldng.  He  says  nothing  of  the  sober 
logic  of  wiser  men  among  the  Virginians,  which  speedily  blew 
away  all  this  froth  of  youthful  eloquence,  leaving  the  sober  rea- 
son of  all  calmed  into  the  clear  truth  that  the  old  system  was 
safest,  best,  and  most  beneficent  to  the  African.  He  never  heard, 
we  presume,  of  the  masterly  essay  of  President  Dew  of  William 
and  Mary,  in  which  that  accomplished  man  combined  the  finest 
resources  of  the  historian,  the  jurist,  and  the  political  economist, 
to  evince  the  shallowness  of  the  emancipation  rhetoric.  It  was 
such  discussion  as  this  which  reassured  Virginia  and  opened  the 
eyes  of  all  her  young  anti-slavery  men,  save  such  as  were  ripen- 
ing into  future  scalawags.  But  meantime  they  had  slandered 
their  own  mother,  and  her  embittered  enemies  will  take  good  care 
not  to  let  the  slanders  die. 

In  conclusion,  one  rises  from  the  perusal  of  this  book  with  a 
mournful  impression.  W^hat  must  be  the  future  of  a  people,  the 
majority  of  whom  accept  such  writings  as  this  for  history  ?  This 
science  is  the  very  eye  of  statesmanship.  With  false  history  for 
pilot,  can  the  ship  of  state  land  anywhere  but  on  the  breakers  ? 
That  people   which    "lives,  breathes,   and  has  its  being"  in  an 
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enveloping  asmosphere  of  falsehood  in  history  and  sophisms  in 
philosophy,  has  nothing  before  it  but  to  unlearn  its  heresies  in  a 
fearful  school  of  experience.  And  what  prospect  has  the  South 
for  just  or  even  merciful  rule,  when  subjugated  by  a  people  who 
believe  Senator  Wilson's  black  representations  about  us?  His 
hook  lias  passed  already  through  four  editions.  The  disdainful 
and  imperious  North,  pleased  to  see  those  whom  she  has  violently 
crushed  accused  of  all  guilty  things,  will  never  condescend  to 
look  at  any  reply,  until  a  retributive  Provi'dence  compels  her  to 
read  it  in  the  calamitous  fruits  of  her  creed. 
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ARTICLE   III. 


Dr.  BLEDSOE'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  VOLITION. 


An  Examination  of  President  Edwards  s  Inquiry  into  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Will  By  Albert  Taylor  Bledsoe.  Philadel- 
phia: H.  Hooker.     1845.     12mo.,  pp.  234. 

A  Theodicy,  etc.  By  A.  T.  Bledsoe,  LL.D.  New  York  : 
Carlton  &  Porter.     1856.     8vo.,  pp.368. 

Vindication  of  our  Philosophy.     By  the   Rev.  A.  T.  Bledsob, 
LL.D.     Southern  Review,   Art.  V.,  January,  1877.     Pp.  54. 

The  nature  of  free  agency  constitutes  much  the  most  important 
problem  in  the  whole  range  of  philosophy.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
no  exaggeration  to  claim  for  it  an  importance  greater  than  all 
the  rest  of  philosophy  together,  after  man's  rationality  is  admit- 
ted. The  connexions  of  this  problem  with  theology  are  manifold 
and  vital.  As  is  one's  philosophy  of  the  will,  such,  if  he  is  a 
consistent  thinker,  must  be  his  theory  of  providence,  of  foreknowl- 
edge, of  the  decree,  of  original  sin,  of  regeneration,  of  the 
perseverance  of  the  saints,  of  responsibility.  The  most  moment- 
ous things  to  man,  in  all  the  universe  of  space  and  time,  are 
responsibility,  sin,  penalty,  and  redemption.  But  one  of  the 
clearest  of  our  intuitions  tells  us  that  free  agency  is  essential  to 
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a  just  responsibility,  to  guilt  and  merit,  to  reward  and  penalty. 
What,  then,  is,  free  agency  ?  What  are  its  real  conditions  ? 
This  must  ever  be  the  question  of  questions. 

Dr.  Bledsoe  has  seen  clearly  this  fact ;  and  hence  all  the  dis- 
cussions of  his  Examination  of  Edwards,  his  Theodicy,  his  de- 
bate with  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Review  from  1871  to 
his  last  thundering  broadside,  January,  1877,  are  virtual  or  actual 
discussions  of  free  agency.  When  we  add  the  other  fact,  that 
no  point  in  philosophy  has  been  surrounded  with  more  of  con- 
fusion, ambiguous  definition,  and  prejudice,  the  thoughtful  mind 
will  need  no  apology  for  our  continuance  of  this  vital  discussion. 
A  special  and  practical  reason  exists  for  carrying  it,  in  this  case, 
to  a  thorough  result.  This  is  the  mischief  which  Dr.  Bledsoe 
is  unconsciously  doing  among  evangelical  Christians  and  minis- 
ters. He  has  been  an  Episcopalian  and  is  now  a  Methodist 
minister.  He  stoutly  declares  he  is  no  Pelagian  ;  he  considers 
himself  quite  a  Pauline  divine.  His  theory  of  free  agency  re- 
trenches some  of  the  untenable  logic  of  his  school,  and  frankly 
admits  some  of  the  positions  and  arguments  of  the  orthodox  phi- 
losophy. Especially  does  he  teach  his  errors  with  an  equal  vigor 
of  thought  and  style  and  obvious  integrity  of  purpose.  The  sad 
result  is,  that  he  is  forming  the  opinions  of  a  multitude  of  young 
Christians,  and  ministers  even,  in  the  Episcopal,  a  Calvinistic, 
Church,  to  what  will  turn  out,  in  their  cases,  bald  and  poisonous 
Pelagianism  and  Socianism.  These  young  men,  scantily  fur- 
nished, perhaps,  in  the  history  of  doctrine  and  philosophy,  adopt 
Dr.  Bledsoe's  conclusions,  unconscious  that  they  contain  the  very 
rudiments  of  those  heresies,  supposing  them  to  be  new  (and  safe) 
results  of  his  original  discussions.  But  they  will,  we  fear,  think 
too  connectedly  to  adopt  also  the  happy  inconsistencies  by  which 
Dr.  Bledsoe  arrests  himself ;  and  they  will  be  plunged  into  deadly 
errors,  which  he,  with  us,  will  lament.  We  are  convinced  thus, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  Southern,  or  even  in  American,  theological 
literature,  more  important  than  a  thorough  adjustment  of  this 
debate. 

Dr.  Bledsoe's  reply  to  our  very  courteous  and  measured  argu- 
ment of  last  October,  is  delivered  with  unspeakable  energy,  and 
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eloquence  of  invective.     He  professes  to  see  in  the  provocation 
nothing  but  imbecility  and  ignorance.     But  his  readers  are  ask- 
ing,  "Why,  then,    this   effort?"     Why  should  leviathan  thus 
''tempest  the  deep"  to  crush  a  minnow  ?     Would  he  fill  the  whole 
sea  with  bloody  foam,  unless  the  lance  of  his  little  assailant  had 
pierced  consciously  to  his  vitals  ?     He  complains  that  his  theory 
of  free  agency  has  been  criticised  without  ever  having  been  read; 
that  he  is  represented  as  holding  exactly  what  he  repudiates  and 
refutes  ;  that  page  and  word  have  not  been   quoted  faithfully 
from  his  Examination  of  Edwards  and  Theodicy,  to  show  what 
he  really  holds.     Now,  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  loud  complaint 
would  be  to  say  that  neither  of  these  ivorks  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  our  critiqne  ;  that  we  did  not   undertake  specially  to  discuss 
them   at  that  time,   but  onlv   to   defend  ourselves  and  the  truth 
from  the  aggressions   contained  in  the  pieces  which  we  expressly 
named.     Is  it  not  preposterous  that,   when  a  voluminous  writer 
is  taken  to  account  for  his  recent  declarations,  he  should  claim  a 
right  to  have   works   of  twenty   years   ago  included  ?     But   we 
stoutly  assert,  as  we  shall  evince,  that  our  recent  chastisement  of 
Dr.  Bledsoe's  trespasses  on  Presbyterianism  was   not  composed 
without  just   understanding  of  those  books.     If  there  remains 
any  appearance  of  unfairness,  it  will  be  removed  by  remarking, 
first,  that  Dr.  Bledsoe  has,   in  some  cases,   very  causelessly  mis- 
taken his  critic  as  meaning  to  put  propositions  into  his  mouth  as 
Dr.    Bledsoe's  own,  when   the  thing  obviously  designed   was  to 
shoAv  that  Dr.  Bledsoe's  positions  were  obnoxious  to  certain   ab- 
surd corollaries  ;  and  second,  that  it  may  be  entirely  feasible  for 
him  to  quote  from  his  earlier  writings  what  is  opposite  to  positions 
we  do  ascribe  to   him,    because  he  so   contradicts  himself     But 
that  is  his  misfortune,  and  not  our  fault.      He  complains  that  we 
did  not  cite  his  own  words.     We  surmise  that  when  we  proceed  to 
do  this,  and  show  that  the  same  contradictions  remain,  be  will  be 
hardly  so  well  satisfied  as   he  now  is.      One  bitter   complaint  is, 
that  we  charge  the  virtual  tendency  of  his  scheme  of  free  agency 
to  be  Pelagian,  when  it  is  not.     We  shall  see.     Another  is,  that 
we  accuse  him,  in  his  account  of  the  rise  of  volition,   of  not  see- 
ing the  significance   of  subjective    disposition   in    the    matter 
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whereas,  he  claims  that  3ie  does  see  and  teach  all  about  it.  We 
shall  see  whether  he  does.  Still  another  complaint  is,  tliat  we 
•charge  him,  in  speaking  of  motive,  with  overlooking  the  vital 
distinctiion  between  subjective  appetency  and  objective  impres- 
sions on  the  passive  sensibility,  which,  he  claims,  he  has  most 
perspicuously  separated.  We  shall  see  whether  he  has.  A 
fourth  complaint  is,  that  we  make  him  hold  mind  itself  to  be  the 
^'efficient"  and  the  "cause"  of  volitions;  whereas,  be  now  wishes 
to  be  understood  as  holding  that  "mind  is  not  the  efficient  cause 
of  volition."     We  shall  see  whose  is  the  contradiction. 

Chiefly  Dr,  Bledsoe  seems  to  complain,  because  our  review  did 
not  again  go  back  and  debate  his  theory  of  the  \^11.  We  will 
endeavor  to  remove  that  ground  of  complaint  also.  Mere  re- 
joinders, sur-rejoinders,  and  replications  upon  personal  and  par- 
tial issues,  are  little  to  our  taste,  and  of  little  fruitful ness.  We 
presume  that  neither  the  Presbyterian  nor  the  Methodist  public 
is  much  interested  in  that  thesis  which  Ur.  Bledsoe  pursues  with 
so  much  zeal  and  pleasure,  viz,,  that  his  critic  is  silly  and  igno- 
rant. It  is  more  important  to  settle  the  question,  whether  Dr. 
Bledsoe's  way  of  asserting  the  contingency  of  all  responsible  vo- 
litions is  any  more  valid  than  the  old  way,  which,  he  admits, 
Edwards  has  demolished. 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  to  this  main  object,  we  wish  to 
show  the  reiider  with  how  much  violence  our  author  is  in  the 
habit  of  contradicting  himself  and  the  truth.  Our  purpose  is 
not  so  much  to  enjoy  our  reasonable  self-defence  against  his  ac- 
cusations, as  to  convince  of  the  ixial  inooherency  of  Dr.  Bledsoe's 
theory.  He  contradicts  himself  because  the  positions  he  wishes 
to  occupy  are  contradictory,  and  the  candor  and  vigor  of  his  own 
spirit  precipitate  him  into  the  pitfalls  he  has  prepared  for  himself 

Thus  we  are. much  berated  for  representing  him  as  holding  that 
the  mind  is  the  efficient  or  the  cause  of  its  own  volitions.  He 
tells  us  that  he  has  asserted  the  contrary.  The  latter  is  perfectly 
true,  both  of  his  books  and  his  Review.  Thus,  in  the  latter,  p. 
11 :  "All  .  .  .  must  admit  this  exemption  of  the  mind  in  willing 
from  the  power  and  action  of  any  cause.  ...  It  is  this  exemp- 
tion which  constitutes  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind."    And  p. 
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20 :  "What  he  (Dr.  Bledsoe)  really  denies  is,  that  there  is  any- 
thingy  either  in  the  mind  or  out  of  the  mind,  which  producer 
volition.''  This  is  clear  enough.  But  in  Section  IV.  of  the  Ex- 
amination of  Edwards,  and  in  the  Rev.,  p.  16,  he  finds  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  inevitable  maxim.  Ex  nihilo  nihil ;  and  he 
admits  the  absurdity  of  a  change,  either  in  mind  or  matter, 
"without  any  parentage  whatever."  It  is  easy  to  anticipate  that 
the  stress  of  his  own  common  sense  must  precipitate  him  into  the 
opposite  declarations  which  we  ascribed  to  him,  and  it  accord- 
ingly does  so  more  than  once.  Thus,  on  the  very  page  cited 
(16th),  "Volition  never  comes  of  itself  at  all;  it  comes  of  mind.'" 
"Volition  always  has  its  parentage  in  mind."  Is  not  a  "parent'^ 
IR  cause  to  its  own  offspring  ?  On  the  same  page,  he  angrily  de- 
clares he  has  not  denied  that  "volitions  have  any  efficient  cause  or 
antecedent  of  any  kind.''  On  p.  21  he  declares  that  original  con- 
cupisence,  "caused"  by  Adam's  fall,  while  not  itself  sinful,  is  the 
"source"  of  all  men's  sin,  and  leads  uniformly  to  sin.  On  page 
14  he  assures  us  that  he,  along  with  all  the  advocates  of  free 
agency  he  ever  heard  of,  has  maintained  always  ''Hhat  the  mind  is 
the  cause  of  volition."  So  also  in  his  Examination  of  Edwards, 
we  find  him  saying,  p.  47,  "Under  certain  circumstances,  the 
free  mind  will  furnish  a  sufficient  reason  and  ground  of  the 
existence  of  a  volition."  Page  48:  "I  do  not  deny  that  it  (voli- 
tion) c^^pc/i  ^7."? /or  its  production  upon  certain  circumstances,  as 
the  conditions  of  action,  and  upon  the  powers  of  the  mind," 
etc.  Page  71  :  "It  is  true  that  President  Edwards  tells  us  of 
those  who  'imagine  that  volition  has  no  cause,  or  that  it  produces 
itself.'  .  .  .  But  who  ever  held  such  a  doctrine?  ...  I  have 
never  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  with  any  advocate  of  free 
agency,  either  in  actual  life  or  in  history,  who  supposed  that  a 
volition  arose  out  of  nothing,  without  any  cause  of  its  existence, 
or  that  it  produced  itself.  They  have  all  maintained,  with  one 
consent,  that  the  mind  is  the  cause  of  volition.  Is  the  mind 
nothing?" 

We  now  ask  the  candid  reader,  does  not  this  last  passage  mean 
that  the  mind  is  the  producing  cause  of  it?  Again,  when  Dr. 
Bledsoe  says  that  volition  has  "its  parentage"  of  the  mind,  that  de- 
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pravity  is  the  "source"  of  all  sins,  has  he  not  said  in  substance, 
what  in  another  place  cited  above  he  has  said  in  words,  that  the 
mind  is  the  efficient  cause  of  volitions  ?  Is  not  the  cause  which 
produces  a  thing  efficient  thereof?  If  Dr.  Bledsoe  desires  to  use 
words  without  sense,  he  must  excuse  us ;  we  cannot  follow  him. 
If  he  now  means  to  say  that  his  own  words,  the  mind  is  "the 
cause"  of  its  volitions,  are  meaningless,  it  is  his  only  excuse,  but 
a  very  poor  one.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  he  does  contradict 
himself  by  stating  with  the  greatest  perspicuity  and  by  arguing, 
that  volitions  have  no  true  cause,  that  they  are  not  effects  at  all ; 
that  they  are  contingent  as  to  all  antecedents  whatsoever.  But 
this  (the  stronghold  of  his  philosophy  of  the  will)  is  yet  so  utterly 
incompatible  with  consciousness  and  common  sense,  and  with  his 
own  admissions,  that  he  cannot  avoid  declarations  equally  em- 
phatic on  the  opposite  side ;  he  slips  into  them  by  the  mere  force 
of  nature.  , 

Dr.  Bledsoe  complains  again,  that  we  do  him  great  injustice 
in  saying  that  he,  like  many  other  analysts  of  mind,  has  failed 
to  give  proper  weight  to  that  decisive  fact,  the  influence  of  dis- 
position, or  habitus,  on  volitions.  And  yet  in  the  same  breath 
he  glories  in  asserting  that  he  does  not  ascribe  any  important  in- 
fluence to  that  great  fact.  Well,  that  is  precisely  what  we 
charged  and  now  charge  on  him  as  a  fatal  error.  And  when  we 
come  to  test  what  he  so  modestly  terms  that  "most  careful,  con- 
scientious, painstaking,  and  elaborate  discussion,"  in  the  15th 
Section  of  his  Examination,  or  3d  Chapter  of  his  Theodicy,  in 
which  he  impotently  endeavors  to  dispute  (what  his  own  common 
sense  makes  him  in  many  places  assert)  that  the  mind's  native 
dispositions  are,  and  must  be,  regulative  of  its  volitions,  we  shall 
show  by  the  confusions  and  futility  of  that  argument,  the  full 
justice  of  the  charge. 

lie  also  complains  grievously  of  our  charge,  that  in  discussing 
the  efficiency  of  motive,  he  fails  to  see  and  use  the  vital  distinc- 
tion between  the  objective  inducement  and  the  subjective  motive. 
We  now  proceed  to  show  that  this  our  charge  is  exactly  true. 
This  is  clearly  betrayed  by  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Bledsoe  de- 
claims about  it,  at  this  very  place.  (Review,  p.  42.)    He  assures 
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us  thait  Re  understands  it  perfectly,  of  course ;  for  he  proceeds  to 
tell  us,  "this  distinction  has  never  been;  overlooked  by  anybody."" 
.  .  .  "We  have  certainly  never  known  any  man  or  read  any  author 
who  was  so  weak  or  so  silly  as  to  overlook  such  a  distinction." 
But  it  is  a  well  known  fact  in  the  history  of  piiilosophy,  that  the 
distinction  between  objective  inducement  and  su'bjective-  motive, 
which  we  have  in  view,  and  of  which  we  were  speaking,  hag- 
been  overlooked,  and  that  by  all  philosophers  of  the  Sensationalist 
schools.  Hobbes  overlooked  it ;  Locke  overlooked  it ;  so  of 
course  did^  Condilla^r  and  Helvetius ;  so  did  all  the  fatalistic 
schools.  Yea,  more  :  their  very  principles  necessitated  that  they 
should  overlook  it;  because,  from  their  maxim,  Nihil  in  intel- 
lectUj  quod  nonprius  insensu;  in  other  words,  from  their  analysis 
of  all  subjective  states  of  appetency  into  mere  reflexive  modifi- 
cations of  states  of  passive  sensibility  caused  by  the  objective,, 
they  could  not,  a&  consistent  thinkers,  hold  or  use  the  distinction. 
This  is  notorious.  Now,  the  above  assertion  of  Dr.  Bledsoe  in- 
evitably proves  one  of  two  things  :  either  that  he  does  not  ap- 
preciate that  important  distinction  as  we  hold  it,  or  that  he  ia 
ignorant  of  the  ordinary  history  of  philosophy.  And  it  is  very 
vain  for  him  to  endeavor  now  to  prove  his  correct  appreciation  of 
the  difference  between  objective  inducement  and  subjective  mo- 
tive, by  citing  to  us,  as  he  here  does,  sentences  from  his  books, 
in  which,  wrapping  both  kinds  of  antecedents  together,  under 
the  common  promiscuous  name  of  "motive,"  he  asserts  of  them 
all  indiscriminately,  that  they  are  all  not  efficients,  but  mere  oc- 
casions of  volition.  That  very  rnode  of  assertion  betrays  the 
justice  of  our  charge.  But  we  shall  not  rest  it  here  alone.  Some- 
times it  is  hard  to  * 'prove  a  negative."  But  one  evidence  in 
this  case,  of  at  least  partial  weight,  is,  that  the  Examination  of 
Edwards  may  be  searched  through  in  vain  for  an  articulate  state- 
ment or  application  of  the  distinction.  But  more  than  this  : 
numerous  passages  imply  its  rejection.  To  apprehend  these,  a 
word  of  explanation  may  be  needed.  The  sensational  theory  of 
the  soul's  powers,  with  which  both  English  and  French  psychol- 
ogy were  so  deeply  tinged  by  the  ascendency  of  Locke,  traced 
all  mental  modifications,   whether  intellective  or  emotive,  to  the 
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objective  impressions.  As  with  it  all  cognition  was  empirical,  so 
all  emotion  was  passion.  (The  very  language  confounded  the 
words.)  The  outward  impression  on  feeling  was  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  emotions  which  followed.  In  somewhat  the  same 
way  as  the  blow  caused  the  pain  in  the  head  of  the  man  struck, 
so  they  conceived  that  the  pain  caused  the  resentment,  and  the 
resentment  caused  the  volition  to  double  the  fist  and  strike  back. 
Now,  if  this  is  the  whole  account  of  the  emotions  of  this  rational 
agent,  his  free  agency  is  illusory.  Resentment  efficiently  deter- 
mined the  volition  to  hit  back ;  pain  from  a  blow  caused  the  re- 
sentment ;  the  blow  delivered  by  another  man  caused  the  pain. 
Thus,  while  the  man  struck  acts  as  a  sentient  agent,  he  does  not 
act  as  a  self-determined  rational  one.  He  is  but  a  sentient  ma- 
chine, whose  acts  are  remotely  but  efficiently  determined  from 
without,  not  from  within.  The  theory  of  the  causative  efficiency 
of  motive,  thus  expounded,  was  a  theory  of  fatalism.  Such  was 
that  of  Hobbes  ;  such  that  of  all  consistent  sensationalists,  as 
well  as  of  theological  fatalists. 

But  a  more  correct  psychology  supervened.  Scholars  grasped 
the  all-important  truth,  all  along  practically  assumed  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Bible,  that  the  human  soul  has  not  only  percipient 
faculties  and  sensibilities,  but,  a  priori^  constitutive  powers  of 
reason  and  appetency ;  that  in  the  emotive  sphere  of  the  soul's 
action,  these  appetencies  (and  repulsions)  were  inherent,  subject- 
ive, and  spontaneous  ;  not  functions  of  passive  sensibility,  but 
functions  of  subjective  activity,  whose  spontaneous  movements 
are  merely  conditioned  on,  not  caused  by,  the  impressions  on 
sensibility.  And  they  saw,  what  the  Bible  had  intimated,  that  it 
is  these  subjective  desires  and  repulsions  which  are  the  true  mo- 
tives (motiva)  of  volitions.  It  is  this  vital  distinction  which  Sir 
William  Hamilton  makes  under  the  terms  sensibilities  and  conative 
powers ;  and  he  (erroneously)  claims  to  have  been  the  first  to 
discriminate  them  clearly.  One  more  important  truth  remains. 
The  rational  agent's  "conative  powers"  do  not  move  at  hap-haz- 
ard  ;  they  have  their  regulative  principle ;  and  this,  in  every 
case,  is  the  agent's  subjective  native  disposition,  or  habitus.  In 
the  order  of  causation,  disposition   is  a  priori  to  the  operation  of 
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inducement,  and  is  not  modified  by  it.  It  is  not  the  pain  of  a 
blow  which  determines  a  given  human  soul  to  be  resentful :  but  it  is 
the  preexistent  resentful  disposition  which  determines  that  man 
to  resent  a  blow.  It  is  not  applause  which  causes  the  spirited 
young  man  to  desire  fame;  but  it  is  the  native,  preexistent  de- 
sire of  fame  which  determines  the  young  man  to  regard  applause 
as  an  objective  good.  When  an  objective  inducement  becomes 
the  occasion  of  an  act  of  soul,  as,  for  instance,  a  forgotten  purse, 
of  a  servant's  theft,  the  causative  efficiency  is  not  projected  from 
the  gold  upon  the  thief's  soul,  but  from  the  thief  's  covetous  de- 
sire, as  regulated  by  his  evil  disposition,  upon  the  gold.  This 
was  established  in  our  article  of  October  last.  Now,  then,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  this  Bible  psychology,  the  rise  of  volition 
becomes  intelligible.  Our  consciousness  had  told  us,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  against  the  Sensationalist  scheme  of  motive,  that  we  are 
free  agents ;  that  in  all  our  deliberate  and  responsible  volitions, 
our  souls  are  self-determined.  Our  common  sense  and  experi- 
ence had  told  us,  on  the  other  hand,  that  such  volitions  cannot 
be  uncaused  and  contingent  changes  in  the  mind ;  that  the  very 
notion  of  a  rational  volition  is  of  one  for  which  the  man  had  a 
controlling  reason  ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  one  which  the  motive 
efficiently  prompted.  It  is  because  this  distinction  between  sub- 
jective motive  and  objective  occasion  of  choice  has  not  been  clearly 
held  to,  that  nearly  all  the  confusions  in  the  argument  have 
arisen.  The  great  treatise  of  Edwards,  while  on  the  right  side, 
is  by  no  means  free  from  this  confusion.  All  the  arguments  of 
Reid  (on  the  Active  Powers)  against  the  moral  necessity  of  vo- 
litions, are  occasioned  by  this  confusion  ;  and  they  have  force, 
just  so  far  as  they  are  aimed  against  the  Sensationalist  view, 
which  makes  the  passive  sensibility  the  efficient  motive.  So,  the 
whole  force  of  Dr.  Bledsoe's  reasonings  against  Edwards — so  far 
as  they  have  any  force — is  from  this  mingling  of  the  sensation- 
alist theory  of  necessity,  with  the  true  theory  of  certainty,  which 
views  volition  as  the  effect  of  subjective  motive.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  Dr.  Bledsoe  blindly  opposes  both  systems,  the  correct 
one  and  its  sensationalist  travesty.  But  the  question  is.  Has  he 
intelligently  discriminated  therein,  and  has  he  seen  the  decisive 
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consequence  of  that  discrimination?     We  again  affirm,  he  has 
not ;  and  we  proceed  to  affirmative  proofs  from  his  own  works. 

Thus,  Exam,  of  Edwards,  p.  40,  line  2d,  Dr.  Bledsoe  says:  "The 
strength  of  a  motive,  as  President  Edwards  properly  remarks, 
depends  upon  the  state  of  the  mind  to  which  it  is  addressed." 
(There  is  another  fatal  admission  here,  which  we  reserve.)  Now, 
manifestly.  Dr.  Bledsoe,  like  Edwards,  confounds  motive  with  objec- 
tive inducement.  Their  "motive"  is  something  which  "is  ad- 
dressed to  the  mind!''  That  tells  the  whole  story:  it  is  the 
objective  inducement!  He  argues  in  utter  obliviousness  that  the 
real  "motive"  is  not  the  thing  "addressed  to  the  mind,"  but  the 
subjective  appetency  determined  by  the  "state  of  the  mind"  to 
which  the  object  is  addressed. 

So,  p.  75,  line  7:  "A  mind,  an  object,  and  a  desire,  (if  you 
please,)  are  the  indispensable  prerequisites,  the  invariable  ante- 
cedents to  volition;  but  there  is  an  immense  chasm  between  this 
position  and  the  doctrine  that  the  mind  cannot  put  forth  a  voli- 
tion unless  it  is  made  to  do  so  by  the  action  of  something  else  upon 
it.''  Here,  again,  Dr.  Bledsoe  betrays  the  fact  fatally  that  he  does 
not  perceive  what  the  Calvinist  means  by  efficient  motive.  He 
thinks  we  mean  the  objective;  the  "something  else"  than  the 
mind,  that  is  supposed  to  "act  upon  it."  He  is  fighting  blindly. 
This  passage  also  presents  another  proof  of  this:  that,  like  so 
many  others  in  all  his  writings,  it  confuses  together  objective 
inducement  and  subjective  desire,  as  all  alike  not  ^^causes,"  but 
""conditions"  of  volitions.  Had  he  seen  the  proper  distinction, 
he  would  never  have  spoken  thus;  he  would  have  said  that  the 
objective  is  the  one  thing,  namely,  the  condition  only,  and  the 
subjective  desire  is  the  opposite  thing  only,  namely,  the  cause. 

On  p.  89  again,  the  author  fails  to  apprehend  the  true  doctrine 
in  the  same  way :  "External  objects  are  regarded  as  the  efficient 
causes  of  desire;  desire  as  the  efficient  cause  of  volition;  and  in 
this  way  the  whole  question  seems  to  be  settled."  That  is  to 
say,  Dr.  Bledsoe  has  still  no  other  apprehension  of  our  doctrine  than 
that  of  the  sensationalist.  He  thinks  that  we  think  desires  are 
efficiently  caused  by  external  objects  !  He  has  not  gotten  out  of 
the  delusion  that  the  desires  which  we  hold  prompt  volitions,  are 
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functions  of  the  passive  sensibility ;  and  this  is  the  doctrine  which 
he  opposes.  And  how  does  the  reader  suppose  Dr.  Bledsoe  designs 
to  fight  it?  By  attacking  the  second  link  of  what  he  erroneously 
supposes  to  be  the  Calvinist's  chain;  by  denying  what  he  grants 
every  other  assertor  of  free  will,  besides  himself,  has  held ;  by 
denying  that  such  desires  have  any  efficiency  as  causes  of  voli- 
tions! Thus,  p.  92:  "Our  desires  or  emotions  might  be  under 
the  influence  and  dominion  of  external  causes,  or  of  causes  that 
are  partly  external  and  partly  internal;  but  yet  our  volitions 
would  be  perfectly  free  from  all  preceding  influences  whatever." 
Thus,  it  appears  plainly,  he  is  still  in  the  dark.  For,  we  do  not 
hold  that  our  desires  or  subjective  emotions  are  "under  the  influ- 
ence and  dominion  of  external  causes."  We  hold  that  they  arise 
from  within,  functions  of  the  soul's  own  spontaneity,  andefiicient- 
ly  regulated  by  the  soul's  own  permanent  habitus. 

On  p.  97,  again,  the  same  confusion  appears.  Dr.  Bledsoe  asks, 
"Is  it  true,  then,  that  any  power  or  efficacy  belongs  to  the  sensi- 
tioe  or  emotive  ipart  of  our  nature?"  So,  on  pp.  99,  100,  Dr.  Bledsoe 
cannot  accept  that  law  so  beautifully  expounded  by  Bishop  But- 
ler, that  while  our  passive  impressions  become  blunter  from 
habitual  action,  (co7isuetudo^)  our  active  principles  become 
stronger.  What  is  his  difficulty  about  it?  He  tells  us  that  he 
cannot  see  how,  when  the  passive  function  of  sensibility  is  weak- 
ening, the  effect  thereof  can  be  increasing.  Still  he  is  in  the 
same  fog;  he  supposes  our  active  desires  to  be  mere  functions  of 
passive  sensibility.  We  crown  our  proof  with  Dr.  Bledsoe's  conclud- 
ing words,  p.  102:  "The  truth  is,  that  in  feeling  the  mind  is 
passive;  and  it  is  absurd  to  make  a  passive  impression  the  active 
cause  of  anything.  The  sensibility  does  not  act^  it  merely  suffers. 
The  appetites  and  passions,  which  have  always  been  called  the 
'active  powers,'  the  'moving  principles,'  and  so  forth,  should 
be  called  the  passive  susceptibilities.  Unless  this  truth  be  clearly 
and  fully  recognised,  and  the  commonly  received  notion  respect- 
ing the  relation  which  the  appetites  antl  passions  sustain  to  the 
will — to  the  active  poiuer — be  discarded,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  the  will  must  continue  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  saddest  perplexity,  the  most  distressing  darkness." 
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It  would  not  be  hard  to  add  many  other  proofs,    as  |x.   18.2, 
(top,)  but  they  are  fiuperfluous.     It  is  Dr.  Bledsoe  who  is  ia  'Viis- 
ttressing  darkness."     He  has  mingled  together  the  functions  of 
<;onation  and  sensibility  in  inextricable  oonfusion,  and  hence  €a» 
;see  no  light.     The  very  passage  in  the  Theodicy    to    which  Dr, 
Bledsoe  so  C(?nfidently  appeals  to  show  that  he  does  appreciate  the 
vital  relations  of  native,  subjective  disposition,  and  of  subjective 
appetency  to  volition,  l>etrays  an  ignorance  and  blindness  about 
the  whole  truth  that  are   simply  pitiable.     Does    he    (Theodicy, 
pp.  173-4)  distribute  the  powors  of  the  mind  into  "intelligence, 
sensibility  and  will?"    Yes.    But  by  "will"  he  means  exclusively 
here,  not  Hamilton's  "conative  powers,"  not  what  the  Calvinists 
mean  by  "will"  in  its  wider  sense,  the  whole  subjective  activities, 
including  disposition  and  subjective  desires  leading  to  volition; 
no:  but  simply  and  nakedly,  the  power  of  choosing,  the  volition- 
making  power.     Either  he  is  ignorant  of  the  main   drift  of  our 
meaning,  or  he  discards  it.     Then  he  tells  us  every  act  of  the  in- 
telligence is  merely  passive.     And    '"'•every  state  of  the  sensibility 
is  n  passive  impression  !''     Then  comes  volition,  efficiently  pro- 
duced by  nothing,  within  or  without  the  mind,  always  contingent. 
These  are    the  only  antecedents  of  free   volition    of  which    Dr. 
Bledsoe  knows  anything  I     The  Almighty  may  necessitate  states 
of  intelligence  (mere  passivities)  and  states  of  sensibility  (mere 
passivities  again)  by  his  agency  in    providence  or  regeneration, 
if  he  pleases.     But  he  has    not  thereby    communicated    either 
necessity  or  even  certainty  of  a  single  right  volition  in    the  new- 
born creature;  for  those  states  are  only  antecedent  occasions,  not 
efficients  of  volition.     God  may  have  new  created  the  heart,  but 
the  man  may  still  make  every  volition  a  sin,  if  he  chooses! 

One  more  of  Dr.  Bledsoe's  complaints  of  unfairness  remains 
to  be  noticed.  This  is,  that  tve  assert  his  philosophy  to  he  virtually 
Pelagian.  This  charge  we  did  undoubtedly  make,  and  intend  to 
repeat.  Now,  Pelagius  and  Celestius  taught  sundry  dogmas,  such 
as  baptismal  redemption,  monkery,  the  existence  of  unredeemed 
infants  dying  in  infancy  in  a  happy  eternal  state  which  yet  is  not 
the  Christian's  heaven,  which  Dr.  Bledsoe  does  not  hold;  nor 
does  the  veriest  Socinian  on  whose  modern  shoulders  Pelagius' 
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own'  mantle  has  fallen,  hold  them.  They  are  as  antiquated  as 
the  Ptolemaic  Astronomy.  These  ancient  heretics,  again,  carried/ 
out  th«ir  erronemis  first  principles  with  asymmetrical  consistency 
ill  some  results,  which  we  never  dreamed  of  ascribing  to  Dr. 
Bledsoe;  we  do  him  no  such  injustice.  In  these  senses  he  is,  if 
he  will  prefer  it  so,  no  Pelagian.  But  in  Church  history,  Pela- 
gianism  is  agiven,  definite  code  of  doctrines  in  philosophy  and 
theology,  clustering  around  certain  hinge-propositions.  These 
hinge-propositions  granted,  the  essential  body  of  the  system  fol- 
lows foi"  all  consistent  minds.  What  we  mean  by  calling  Dr. 
Bledsoe  a  virtual  Pelagian  is  then  this:  That  he  asserts  these 
hinge-propositions,  and  the  more  obvious  and  important  of  their 
consequences. 

The  central  position  of  Pelagius  and  CeTestius  was  this:  1. 
That  volitions  are  conting-ent,  and  uncontrolled  by  any  efficient 
antecedent  either  in  or  out  of  the  mind;  and  that  if  they  were 
not,  man  would  neither  be  a  free  nor  justly  responsible  agent. 
Accordingly,  2.  They  define  sin  and  holiness  as  consisting  only 
in  sinful  or  right  acts  of  soul.  They  hold,  3,  That  a  natural  or 
original  sin  or  righteousness  would  be  no  sin  or  righteousness, 
because  not  chosen  by  the  soul  in  an  originating  act  of  choice. 
They  also  hold,  4.  That  responsibility  is  absolutely  limited  by 
ability,  taking  "ability"  in  its  scientific  sense.  Hence,  5.  Prime- 
val man  did  not  have  any  positive  moral  character  impressed  on 
him  at  creation.  (If  he  had,  not  being  the  result  of  his  own  vo- 
lition, it  would  have  been  as  absolutely  non-moral,  as  the  natural 
color  of  his  hair.)  But  he  was  innocent ;  i.  e.  in  a  state  of 
harmless  neutrality  at  the  outset,  and  had  to  acquire  his  own 
positive  moral  character  in  his  after  career,  by  right  acts  of  choice. 
Hence,  6.  No  power,  not  even  the  Almighty,  could  determine  or 
give  certainty  to  man's  free  volitions  consistently  with  the  nature 
of  his  free  agency.  Hence,  also,  7.  There  can  be  no  such  native 
immoral  disposition  as  that  which  Calvinists  call  moral  depravity, 
inherited  l)y  children  from  Adam,  for,  if  original,  it  would  not  have 
originated  in  the  child's  act  of  choice,  and  so,  would  have  been 
involuntary  and  non-moral.  Children,  therefore,  however  they 
may  go  astray  into  sin  from  evil  example,  are  not  actually  born 
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-depraved.     So  also,  8.   "concupiscence,"  an  appetency  for  wrong 
not  matured  into  purpose,  although  the  occasion  of  sin,   is  "not 
sin.     And  last,  9.  The  recreation  of  a  soul  into  holiness,  in  re- 
generation, would  be  incompatible  with  free  agency;  hence,  the 
gracious  agency  in  regeneration  is  only  suasive  ;  and  the  change 
of  heart  can  be,  essentially,  no  more  than  the  sinner's  putting 
forth  a  hearty  volition  to  change  his  conduct.     Such  is  th«  well 
known  outline;   it  is  not  necessary  to  burden   the  page  with  an 
array  of  names  of  learned  sound,  to  substantiate  the  statement. 
It  will  not  be  disputed  by  the  well  informed.     Our  testimony  is, 
that  this  is  virtually  Dr.  Bledsoe's  creed;  and  that  it  is  not  Wes- 
leyan  Arminianism.     We  shall  let  him  speak  mainly  for  himself. 
Now,  as  to  the  first  position,    hear   him — Theodicy,  p.    153: 
^'We  lay  it  down,  then,  as  an  established  and  fundamental  posi- 
tion, that  the  mind  acts  or  puts  forth    volitions,    without   being 
caused  to  do  so — without  being  impelled  by  its  own   prior  action 
or  by  the  prior  action  of  anything  else.  ...   It  is  this  exemption 
which    constitutes  the  freedom    of  the    human   mind."     Exarii. 
of  Edwards:  "I  think  we  should  contend  for  a  perfect  indiffer- 
ence, not  in  regard  to  feeling,  but  in  regard  to  the  will."  P.  110* 
As  to  the  2d,  it  is  enough  to  quote  from  the  Review,    p.    28, 
these  words :  ^''Holiness  consists  in  those  things  which  '•are  done  hy 
us  according  to  tlie  will  of  Grod,  and  not  in  those  things  which  he 
has  given  us."     Can  an^^thing  be  more  explicit? 

On  the  3d  point,  Dr.  Bledsoe  is  equally  explicit.  The  whole 
15th  Section  of  his  Exam,  of  Edwards  is  but  a  distillation  of 
this  Pelagian  heresy.  Let  this  unmistakable  sentence  suffice, 
p.  198:  "It  strikes  my  mind  with  the  force  of  self-evident  truth, 
that  nothing  can  be  our  virtue,  unless  we  are,  in  some  sense,  the 
author  of  it;  and  to  affirm  that  a  man  may  be  justly  praised  or 
blamed,  that  he  may  be  esteemed  virtuous  or  vicious  on  account 
of  what  he  has  wholly  and  exclusively  received  from  another, 
appears  to  me  to  contradict  one  of  the  clearest  dictates  of  reason." 
•  That  Dr.  Bledsoe  holds,  with  all  his  heart,  the  4th  Pelagian 
principle,  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  this  sentence  from  the  Exam, 
of  Edwards,  p.  182:  "If  my  volitions  are  brought  to  pass  by  the 
strength  and  influence  of  motives,  I  am  not  responsible  for  them." 
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On  the  5th  point,  our  evidence 'ia  superabundant.  Review 
p.  28,  Dr.  Bledsoe  professes  to  quote,  and  adapts  expressly  these 
word* of  another:  ''Was  not  primal  man  Ao/^  .^  ....  I  answer^ 
innocent,  but  not  holy.''  Exam,  of  Edward's,  p.  199:  "I  deny- 
that  Adam'  was  created  or  brought  int©  existence  righteous."" 
P.  198':  "He  is  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious,  neither  righteous 
nor  sinful.  Tliis  was  the  condition  of  Adam,  as  it  very  clearly 
appears  to  me,  at  the  instant  of  his  creation.  "^ 

On  the  6th  point,  may  be  quoted,  along  with  many  passages 
from  the  Theodicy,  the  fallowing  from  the  Revie\v,  p.  34:  "Be- 
hind this  veil  of  words,"  (the  phrase,  "certainty  of  volitions,"  used 
by  Calvini&ts,)  "as  thin  as  gossamer,  we  see  the  same  old  thing, 
the  Scheme  of  Necessity,  grinning  upon  us.''  This  latter  he  de- 
clares impossible  to  be  reconciled  with  free  agency.  And  Rev. 
p.  6,  borrowing  the  words  of  another:  "Therefore,  (with  rever- 
ence be  it  spoken,)  the  Almighty  himself  cannot  do  this  thing." 

On  the  7th  point.  Dr.  Bledsoe  professes,  (in  some  places,)  to 
depart  from  the  consistent  Pelagian  track.  He  says,  p.  21,  that 
he  has  always  held,  in  direct  opposition  to  Pelagius,  that  Adam's 
sin  "caused  the  depravity  of  human  nature;"  and  that,  while 
"Adam  was  created  upright,  in  the  image  of  God,"  "infants  are 
born  with  a  fallen  and  depraved  nature,  and  can  therefore,  never 
be  saved,  without  the  regenerating  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 
Let  us  pause  here  a  moment,  to  illustrate  the  intensity  of  his  self- 
contradiction,  both  in  thought  and  word.  In  this  point,  he  is 
not,  according  to  his  present  assertion,  a  Pelagian;  but  it  is  ab- 
solute absurdity  that  he,  with  his  positions,  is  not  a  Pelagian 
here,  as  in  other  things.  Let  the  reader  note,  first,  the  flat  verbal 
contradiction.  On  the  last  page,  "Adam  was  not  created  holy," 
only  innocent.  "I  deny  that  Adam  was  brought  into  existence 
righteous."  But  now,  lo!  "Adam  ?«^as  created  upright."  Does 
not  "upright"  mean  "righteous?"  or  is  there  some  miserable 
jugglery  in  the  interchange  of  these  synonyms.  But  second,  Dr. 
Bledsoe  lias  no  business  believing  that  infants  are  born  with  a 
fallen  and  depraved  nature.  For,  according  to  his  own  clearest 
doctrine  on  the  last  page,  any  quality  which  is  original,  cannot 
he  a  moral  quality,  not  being  the  acquirement  of  the  agent's  own 
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undetermined,  electing  act.  Any  mind  that  can  put  two  and 
two  together,  will  see  that  Dr.  Bledsoe  is  bound  to  follow  his 
leader  here  also.  Again,  he  has  "dinned  into  us"  his  heresy 
(thoroughly  Pelagian)  that  if  a  volition  is  caused  efficiently  bi/ 
anything,  in  the  man  or  without,  it  is  not  free.  Then,  it  is  im- 
possible that  a  free  agent  can  have  a  native  principle  in  him 
certainly  causative  of  sinful  acts ;  because,  according  to  Dr. 
Bledsoe,  such  acts  would  not  be  free.  Hence,  this  doctrine  of  a 
depravity  which  is  the  "source"  of  all  man's  errors,  is,  in  his 
mouth,  utter  contradiction  and  absurdity.  Again,  Dr.  Bledsoe 
cannot  hold  that  sinners  have  native  depravity  and  need  salvation 
by  grace,  as  he  has  said,  p.  21  Review  ;  because,  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  his  philosophy,  he  has  assured  us,  again  and  again, 
to  the  contrary.  Thus  Review,  Jan.,  1875,  p.  97:  "Newborn 
mfunts  deserve  no  punishment  at  all.''  April,  1874,  p.  353: 
'"'The  omnipoteyice  of  Crod  himself  cannot  take  away  our  sins 
and  turn  us  to  himself,  without  our  voluntary  consent  and  co- 
operation.'' Does  the  dying  infant  give  that  voluntary,  rational 
consent  and  co-operation  ?  Of  course  not;  it  is  incapable  of  it. 
Then,  either  it  has  no  original  depravity,  or  dying  in  infancy,  it 
must,  according  to  Dr.  Bledsoe,  inevitably  be  damned  by  it.  Let 
him  be  honest,  then,  and  either  go  to  the  Pelagian  ground, 
where  he  properly  belongs,  or  else  admit  himself  the  believer  in 
universal  infant  damnation.  Now,  let  the  reader  pause  and 
weio;h  for  himself  the  inexorable  logic  of  this  dilemma.  When 
he  has  done  so,  he  will  say,  it  is  vain  for  Dr.  Bledsoe,  according 
to  his  wont,  to  writhe  and  roar,  to  scold  and  vituperate,  in  the  . 
hope  of  hiding  his  agony. 

On  the  8th  point,  Dr.  Bledsoe  so  "glories  in  his  shame,"  that 
it  is  almost  superfluous  to  quote  evidence  that  he  does  not  think 
concupiscence  is  sin.  But,  a.s  further  illustrating  his  consistency, 
we  quote  Review,  Jan.,  1877,  p.  24:  "Dr.  Dabney  says  that 
we  appeal  to  our  philosophy  'to  deny  the  sinfulness  of  original 
concupiscence.'  We  do  no  such  thing.  We  appeal  to  our  con- 
sciousness, to  the  consciousness  of  all  men,  and  not  to  any  phi- 
losophy whatever,  to  show  that  a  new  born  infant  is  not  sinful, 
or  deserving  of  punishment  on  account  of  what  it  brings  into  the 
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world  with  it."  Yet,  he  had  said,  p.  21,  that  it  is  born  depraved! 
He  then  goes  on  to  assert,  in  manifold  terms,  that  concupiscence 
is  not  sin.  He  is  even  rash  enough*  to  quote  Augustine,  as 
holding  with  him. 

On  the  9th  point  of  the  Pelagian  scheme  which  I,  have  men- 
tioned, Dr.  Bledsoe,  according  to  that  method  of  absolute  self- 
contradiction  which  is  the  chief  trait  of  his  philosophy,  is  both 
on  the  Pelagian  side  and  the  opposite.  Consistency  would  re- 
quire him  to  be  all  the  time  on  the  Pelagian  side.  If,  as  he  so 
often  holds,  volition  cannot  he  caused  by  anything  either  in    the 

*That  Auo;ustine  did  not  exclude  concupiscence  from  his  definition  of 
sin  is  evident  from  many  passa<!;es  of  his  writings  against  the  Pelagians: 
one  of  which  we  shall  quote  from  the  very  treatise  cited  hy  Dr.  Bledsoe, 
"Contra  duas  Epistolas  Pelagianorum,"'  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  10:  "Magis  enim 
se  dicit  (Paulus,  Rom.  vii.  j6,)  legi  consentire  quam  carnis  concupiscen 
tiae.  i/anc  enim  j9ecra^i  nomne  appellat."'  In  Chapter  13  of  the  same 
book  there  is  a  passage  which  will  perhaps  account  for  the  mistake  into 
which  Dr.  Bledsoe  has  fallen.  Augustine  is  explaining  in  what  sense 
concupiscence  m  ^Ae /vop^d'^ed  may  be  called  sin  and  yet  not  sin:  "Sed 
haec  (concupiscentia)  etiamsi  vocatur  peccatum,  non  utique  quia  pecca- 
tum  est,  sed  quia  peccato  facta  est,  sic  vocatur:  sicut  scriptura  raanus 
cuj usque  dicitur,  quod  manus  earn  fecerit.  Peccata  autem  sunt,  quae 
secundum  carnis  concupiscentiam  vel  ignorantiam  illicite  fiunt,  dicuntur, 
cogitantur ;  quae  transacta  etiam  nos  tenent,  si  non  remittantur.  Et  ista 
ipsa  carnis  concupiscentia,  in  baptismo  sic  dimittitur,  ut  quamvis  tracta 
sit  a  nascentibus,  nihil  noceat  renascentibus." 

So  also  in  his  ''De  Nup.  et  Concup."  I.  26:  "In  eis,  qui  regenerantur 
in  Chriato,  cum  remissionem  accipiunt  prorsus  omnium  peccatorum, 
utique  necesse  est,  ut  reatus  etiam  hujus  licet  adhuc  manentis  concupis- 
centice  remittatur  ;  manetac^w,  pra3teriit  reatu.''''  This  is  almost  identical 
(allowing  for  the  clearer  views  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  on  the  subject 
of  justification  as  a  forensic  act)  with  the  statement  of  the  Apology  for 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  I.  (See  Hase's  Evangelisch-Protest. 
Dogmatik,  p.  75.)  "Lutherus  semper  ita  scripsit.  quod  baptismus  tollat 
reatum  peccati  originalie,  etiamsi  materiale  peccati  maneat,  videlicet  cow- 
cupiscentia.  Addidit  etiam  de  materiali.  <][uod  Spiritus  Sanctus,  datus 
per  baptismum,  incipit  mortificare  concupiscentiam."  Melanchthon,  more 
than  once  in  the  Apology,  says  that  Augustine  is  accustomed  to  define 
"peccatum  originis  concupiscentiam  esse." 

Dr.  Bledsoe,  it  would  seem,  has  taken  a  limited  statement  (and  that 
not  understood)  in  regard  to  concupiscence  in  the  regenerate,  as  if  it 
were  designed  to  be  universal. 
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mind  or  out  of  it;  if  all  antecedent  states,  whether  of  intelli- 
gence or  emotion,  (the  only  emotions  he  knows  of  being  passive 
impressions  or  sensibilities,)  however  they  may  be  determined  by 
omnipotence  itself,  still  bear  to  volitions  no  other  relation  than 
that  of  conditions  and  not  efficients  ;  then  Pelagius'  view  is  the 
only  possible  one.  There  can  be  no  other  regeneration  than  a 
moral  suasion  resulting  in  a  contingent  and  mutable  change  of 
choices  as  to  sin  and  righteousness.  And  when  Dr.  Bledsoe  is 
fighting  a  Calvinist,  he  is  virtually  in  this  position.  He  denies 
that  there  is  or  can  be  a  necessitated  holiness ;  and  by  this  denial 
he  makes  us  clearly  see  he  means  to  deny  the  possibility  of  God's 
propagating  in  a  free  agent  any  such  subjective  state  as  would  be 
followed  with  efficient  certainty  by  any  given  kind  of  volitions. 
He  also  travesties  the  Bible  doctrine  of  regeneration  (showing 
again  that  he  does  not  understand  it)  as  God's  directly  and  ne- 
cessarily producing  the  volitions  of  the  new  born  man.  Whereas 
the  Bible  doctrine  is,  that  God  efficiently-  produces  the  holy  dis- 
position which  regulates  the  man's  volitions.  When  he  would 
fain  cleanse  himself  from  the  slough  of  Pelagianism,  he  paints  to 
himself  a  regeneration  which  consists  in  God's  efficiently  creating 
in  the  man  new  views  of  truth  in  the  intelligence  and  new  acts 
of  sensibility.  But  on  this  monstrosity  we  have  sundry  remarks 
to  make.  One  is,  that  Dr.  Bledsoe  declares  all  the  time,  these 
new  views  and  feelings  God  has  produced  are  but  mere  passive 
functions  of  soul ;  and  again,  that  volitions  are,  after  all,  un- 
caused by  them.  Then,  of  course,  such  impressions,  however 
far  omnipotence  might  carry  them,  would  constitute  no  moral 
chamje  of  the  soul.  And  we  have,  after  all,  no  certainty  of  any 
new  conduct  from  the  new  born  man.  If  each  volition  arises 
uncaused,  contingent,  connected  by  no  tie  of  efficiency  with  any 
antecedent  state  or  act  of  mind,  then  all  the  volitions  possibly 
may;  so  that  we  might  have  this  monster:  a  man  thoroughly  re- 
generated by  Omnipotence,  and  yet  happening  to  choose  to  do 
nothing  but  sin !  Our  second  remark  is,  that  this  scheme  of 
regeneration,  if  it  amounted  to  anything,  would  make  the  con- 
verted man  a  mere  machine.  It  is  entirely  too  necessitarian  for 
us  Calvin ists  I     The  states  which  are  the  necessary  antecedent 
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conditions  (not  causes,  according  to  Dr.  Bledsoe,)  of  all  his  re- 
generate volitions,  are  mere  functions  of  passivity.  So  far  as 
those  volitions  have  any  connection  or  character  at  all,  it  is  with 
impressions,  in  which  the  soul  is  merely  passive!  Thus,  true 
spontaneity  is  left  out;  it  is  entirely  too  mechanical  for  us  Cal- 
vinists. 

But  Dr.  Bledsoe  appeals  to  his  friend  Wigc/ers,  ("Augustinian- 
ism  and  Pelagianism")  (who  is  himself  Pelagian  in  tendency,  who 
helped  him  so  much  in  writing  his  Theodicy,)  to  show  what  Pelagian- 
ism really  is.  Well,  Wiggers'  showing  is  pretty  just,  so  far  asitgoes, 
but  it  is  incomplete  and  superficial.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  system  of  error,  like  every  other  system  of  error  or  truth 
of  human  origin,  was  not  fully  developed  by  its  inventors. 
Pelagius  and  Celestius  did  not  establish  all  the  regular  parts  and 
corollaries  of  their  heresy,  any  more  than  Copernicus  developed 
all  the  laws  of  that  planetary  system  called  Copernican.  But 
from  the  premises  which  Pelagius  gave,  the  rest  grew,  in  the 
ulterior  discussion,  by  a  logical  necessity ;  and  thus  the  system 
known  as  Pelagianism  came  into  the  history  of  theology.  Every 
one  who  thinks  connectedly,  whether  he  be  friend  or  enemy  of 
that  system,  recognises  the  vital  members  of  the  system,  as  be- 
longing to  it.  Dr.  Bledsoe  quotes  Wiggers,  as  saying  that  the  re- 
sults of  Pelagianism  condemned  by  the  General  Council  of 
Ephesus,  A.  D.  431,  (Wasn't  that  the  "  Robber  Council?")  were 
seven.  Now,  first,  we  have  not  been  speaking  of  the  results, 
but  of  the  principles  of  the  system  ;  and  second,  these  were  very 
far  from  being  all  the  results  of  Pelagianism  debated  in  the 
Church.  But  some  of  these  propositions  Dr.  Bledsoe  says  he 
holds;  some  he  both  holds  and  rejects,  as  we  have  seen;  and  all 
of  them  he  would  hold,  if  he  had  the  logic  and  consistency  of 
the  early  Pelagians.  Thus,  he  assures  us  he  does  not  think 
Adam's  body  would  have  died,  whether  he  had  sinned  or  not. 
He  would  be  much  more  consistent  if  he  did  think  so;  for  he 
thinks  that  millions  of  infants  die  who  have  no  sin  original  or 
actual.     Why  not  Adam  too  ? 

Nor  can  we  see  why  Dr.  Bledsoe  should  repudiate  the  6th  and 
7th  results  of  Pelagius:  that  the  law,  as  well  as  the  gospel,  may  be 
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a  means  of  salvation ;  and  that  men  without  the  gospel  may  in 
some  cases  pra,ctice  true  godliness,  and  go  to  heaven.  For  upon 
his  theory  of  free  will,  why  should  not  these  volitions,  which  are 
always  loose  from  all  efficient  control,  happen  sometimes  to  be 
right?  And  none  but  aCalvinist  can  consistently  hold  it  certain 
that  no  Jew  nor  Pagan  can  serve  God  because  he  knows  no  gos- 
pel; for  this  would  make  him  responsible  for  volitions  which  arise 
with  certainty.  The  only  reason  then,  that  Dr.  Bledsoe  disclaims 
these  "  results  "  is  that  he  does  not  think  consistently. 

In  dismissing  this  part  of  the  discussion,  we  beg  the  reader 
especially  to  note  Dr.  Bledsoe's  positive  claim  that  he  holds  the 
Wesleyan  theology.  This  we  shall  now  effectually  explode.  On 
pp.  24—25,  of  his  Review  he  concludes,  sustained  by  the  suffrages 
of  a  wondrous  theologian,  in  the  form  of  a  Presbyterian  young 
lady,  that  he  knows  intuitively  no  one  is  responsible  for  his  native 
depravity ;  and  he  tells  us  in  the  same  connection,  that  it  is  also 
an   intuitive  dahcrn   of  his,   that   concupiscence   is   not  sinful. 

"This,"  he  exclaims,   with  ardor,  "is  our  Methodism 

born  with  John  Wesley  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1788."  Now, 
Dr.  Bledsoe  is  very  right  in  his  chronology,  so  far  as  that  his 
doctrine  was  ''born  "  long  since  the  days  of  inspiration.  But  we 
utterly  dispute  that  it  is  Methodism,  or  was  born  with  John 
Wesley.  No.  This  is  his  Pelagianism,  "born"  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. Hear  David,  in  the  51st  Psalin,  repenting  because  he  was 
shapen  in  iniquity  and  conceived  in  sin.  Hear  Christ  say,  .John 
iii.  6:  "That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh."  Hear  Paul, 
Eph.  ii.  3 :  "  We  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath."  Is  God 
angry  with  what  is  not  sinful  ?  Who  knows  best  what  is  guilty, 
God,  or  that  wonderful  "  Presbyterian  young  lady  ?"  And  when 
we  hear  Wesley,  we  find  that  he  has  as  little  to  do  with  the 
paternity  of  Dr.  Bledsoe's  doctrine  as  the  Bible  has.  Doctrinal 
Tracts,  page  251:  "  It  has  already  been  proved  that  this  original 
stain  cleaves  to  every  child  of  man,  and  that  hereby  they  are 
children  of  wrath  and  liable  to  eternal  damnation."  Says  Dr. 
Bledsoe,  Rev.,  p.  24  :  "A  new  born  infant  is  not  sinful,  or  deserv- 
ing of  punii^hment.''  Says  Wesley,  it  is,  by  reason  of  its  original 
depravity,  "a  child  of  tvrath,  and  liable  to  eternal  damnation.'* 
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Wesley,  on  Original  Sin,,  I'st  British  Edition,  pp.  155,  156: 
"Now,,  this  Mas  of  the  will  is  certainly  evil  and  sinful^  and 
hateful  to  God',  whether  we  have  contracted  it  ourselves,  or 
whether  we  derive  it  from  Adam,  makes  no  difference."  .... 
"  Therefore  the  inference,  'if  natural,  and  (in  some  sense)  neces- 
sary, then  no  sin,'  does  by  no  means  hold.''  (Dr.  Bledsoe  asserts 
that  if  it  be  natural,  and  in  any  sense  necessary,  it  is  no  sin.) 
Wesley  adds:.  "This  doctrine  has  been  held  ....  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  in  every  Church  under  heaven,  at  least  from  the  time 
that  God  spake  by  Moses."  Alas  for  Dr.  Bledsoe,  Wesley  dis- 
cards him;  says  to  him:  "I  never  knew  you."  Let  him  now 
launch  some  of  his  scornful  invective  at  the  great  Founder  of 
Methodism.  We  wait  to  hear  the  thunder.  (Many  proofs,  equally- 
explicit,  might  be  collected  from  Wesley  on  Original  Sin.) 

On  p.  27,  of  his  Review,  as  in  the  15th  Section  of  his  Examina- 
tion of  Edwards,  Dr.  Bledsoe  asserts  in  its  baldest  form,  that 
most  characteristic  Pelagian  principle:  that  Adam  was  not  made 
holy,  but  only  innocent,  which  he  explains  as  meaning,  neither 
positively  righteous  nor  sinful;  that  no  moral  agent  can  have  such 
positive  initial  righteousness;  because  such  a  state,  if  possessed, 
not  being  freely  chosen  by  an  act  of  will,  would  be  no  moral  state 
at  all.  He  proceeds,  p.  27  :  "  Probation  is  the  necessary  ante- 
cedent to  the  only  means  of  attaining  moral  freedom  or  holiness." 
On  this  heresy,  we  remark  first:  Scripture  says,  Luke  i.,  35: 
"The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee  ....  therefore,  also, 
that  HOLY  THING  which  shall  be  born  of  thee,  shall  be  called  the 
Son  of  God."  Here  was  a  thing  holy  before  a  probation,  born 
holy.  It  was  not  the  eternal  Word,  for  that  was  not  born  of 
Mary;  it  was  the  humanity  of  the  Messiah.  This  simple  but  terri- 
ble antithesis  should  be  enough  to  open  our  author's  eyes  to  the 
depth  of  his  Pelagianism  !  In  fact,  his  own  proposition,  as  stated 
by  himself,  does  articulately  dispute  the  possibility  of  our  Re- 
deemer's being  by  nature  a  holy  free  agent.  But  this  is  the 
common  faith  of  all  Cliurches,  and  the  corner-stone  of  our  salva- 
tion. We  now  prove  that  Dr.  Bledsoe's  Wesleyan  authorities 
are  as  dead  against  him  as  is  the   Bible,  and  the  Church  of  all 


ages. 


Thus: 
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When  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  a  recognised  modern  Pelagian, 
said,  exactly  according  to  Dr.  Bledsoe's  philosophy  :  "  Nature 
cannot  be  morally  corrupted,  but  by  the  choice  of  a  moral  agent"— ^ 
Wesley's  reply  is  in  these  emphatic  words  :  "  You  may  play  upon 
words  as  long  as  you  please,  but  still  I  hold  this  fast:  I,  (and  you 
too,  whether  you  will  own  it  or  no,)  am  inclined,  and  was  ever 
since  I  can  remember,  antecedently  to  any  choice  of  my  own,  to 
Pride,  Revenge,  Idolatry."  (Isn't  Dr.  Bledsoe  also  evidently 
inclined  to  the  first  two  ?)  "If  you  will  not  call  these  moral  cor- 
ruptionn,  call  them  just  what  you  will.  But  the  fact  I  am  as  well 
assured  of  as  that  I  have  memory  or  understanding."  Original 
Sin,  pp.  193,  194. 

Dr.  Taylor,  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Bledsoe's  philosophy,  had 
said :  "  It  is  absolutely  necessary  before  any  creature  can  be  a  sub- 
ject ^f  this,"  i( God's  peculiar  kingdom,)  *'that  it  learn  to  employ 
and  exercise  its  powers  suitably  to  the  nature  of  them."  Says 
Wesley:  ^^Jt  is  not  necessary.'' "  But  it  must  ap- 
pear extremely  absurd  to  those  who  believe  God  can  create  spirits, 
both  wise  and  holy  :  that  He  can  stamp  any  creature  with  what 
measure  of  holiness  lie  sees  good,  at  the  first  moment  of  its 
existence."  ....  "Just  in  the  same  manner  you"  (Taylor) 
^'  go  on  :  'Our  first  parents  in  Paradise  were  to  form  their  minds 
to  an  habitual  subjection  to  the  law  of  God,  without  which  they 
could  not  be  received  into  his  spiritual  kingdom.'  This  runs  upon 
the  same  mistaken  supposition,  that  God  could  not  create  them 
holy.  Certainly  he  could,  and  did.''  Pp.  221,  223.  Says  Taylor, 
the  Pelagian,  like  Dr.  Bledsoe:  ^''Righteousness  is  right  action.''' 
Says  Wesley  :  "Indeed,  it  is  not.  Here,  (as  w  esaid  before,)  is 
your  fundamental  mistake.  It  is  a  right  state  of  mind,  which  differs 
from  right  action  AS  THE  cause  does  from  the  effect.  Right- 
eousness is  properly  and  directly  a  right  temper  or  disposition  of 
mind',  or  a  complex  of  all  right  tempers."  Wesley  here,  at  one 
trenchant  blow,  demolishes  Dr.  Bledsoe's  whole  philosophy  of  the 
will,  and  teaches,  with  the  Bible  and  all  orthodox  Christians  of 
all  Churches,  that  right  volitions  are  not  uncaused;  but  the  ''''ef- 
fects" ''^caused"  by  holy  dispositions  acting  a  priori  to  the  voli- 
tions.   P.  286.    And  says  Wesley  in  conclusion,  p.  291 :    "From 
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all  this  it  may  appear,  that  the  doctrine  of  original  righteousness-- 
(as  well  as  that  of  original  sin)  hath  a  firm  foundation  in  Scripture,, 
as  well  as  in  the  attributes  of  a  wise,  holy,  and  gracious  God." 

This  express  contradiction  of  Wesley  himself,  leaves  poor  Dr. 
Bledsoe's  "  Methodism  "  in  a  pitiable  plight.  We  have  one  more 
Methodist  authority,  which  is,  if  possible,  still  more  damaging, 
that  of  Mr.  Richard  Watson's  Theolog.  Institutes,  Pt.  II., 
Ch.  18,  "  Fall  of  Man,  Doct.  of  Orig.  Sin."  Having  stated  pre- 
cisely the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Bledsoe  and  the  Pelagians,  he  proceeds 
to  refute  it  thus:  ''If,  however,  it  has  been  established  that  God 
made  man  'upright;'  that  he  was  created  in  'knowledge,  righteous- 
ness, and  true  holiness,'  and  that  at  his  creation  he  was  pronounced 
^ very  good;'  all  this"  (viz.  Dr.  Bledsoe's  theory  of  volition) 
*'  falls  to  the  ground,  and  is  the  vain  reasoning  of  man  against 
the  explicit  testimony  of  God.  The  fallacy  is,  however,  easily 
detected.  It  lies  in  confounding  ' /ia^2Ys  of  holiness,'  with  the 
principle  of  holiness.  Now,  though  habit  is  the  result  of  acts, 
and  acts,  of  voluntary  choice  ;  yet,  if  the  choice  be  a  right  one — 
and  right  it  must  be  in  order  to  an  act  of  holiness — and  if  this 
right  choice,  frequently  exerted,  produces  so  many  acts  as  shall 
form  what  is  called  a  habit,  then  either  the  principle  from  which 
that  right  choice  arises,  must  be  good  or  bad,  or  neither.  If 
neither,  a  right  choice  has  no  cause  at  all ;  if  bad,  a  right  choice 
could  not  originate  from  it;  if  good,  then  there  may  be  a  holy 
principle  in  man,  a  right  nature  before  choice  ;  and  so,  that  part 
of  the  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  Now,  in  Adam,  that  recti- 
tude of  princij)le  from  which  a  right  choice  and  right  acts  flowed, 
was  either  created  tvith  him,  or  formed  by  his  own  volitions.  If 
the  latter  be  affirmed,  theji  he  must  have  willed  right  before  he  had 
a  principle  of  rectitude,  which  is  abi^urd  ;  if  the  former,  then  his 
creation  iri  a  state  of  moral  rectitude  with  an  aptitude  and  dis- 
position to  good,  is  established.''  The  author  then  sustains  the 
truth  by  citing  similar  arguments  from  Wesley  and  President 
Edwards, 

Now  this  book  is  one  of  the  text  books  of  the  Wesleyan  ministry. 
The  words  we  have  quoted  from  it,  which  are  worthy  of  being 
written  in  gold,  give  with  unanswerable  precision,  the  very  argu- 
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merit  we  advanced  in  our  Review  of  October  last,  pp.  651,  Qh^. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  discussion  there,  in  which  we  estab- 
lished by  the  same  logic  and  by  unanswerable  Scriptures,  this 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  Churches.  Dr.  Bledsoe,  in  his  reply,  took 
good  care  not  to  venture  near  that  part  of  our  argument.  Let  it 
be  also  noted  how  scornfully  and  utterly  Wesley  and  Watson  here 
cast  away  his  pet  theory  of  the  will.  The  latter  states  the  idea 
"a  right  choice  has  no  cause  at  all,"  Dr.  Bledsoe's  very  theory, 
as  a  self-evident  absurdity,  which  he  uses  to  reduce  his  opponent 
to  a  ruinous  dilemma.  Both  of  them  teach  expressly  and  by  con- 
stant implication,  that  holy  dispositions  are  the  efficient  cause  of 
right  volitions.  We  have  seen  Wesley  declare  that  Dr.  Taylor's 
theory  about  volition,  which  is  Dr.  Bledsoe's,  is  his  ^''fundamental 
mistake.''  Is  Dr.  Bledsoe  a  W^'sleyan  ?  or,  like  Taylor,  a 
Pelagian  ? 

The  sophism  which  underlies  this  fundamental  mistake  is  so 
mischievous  and  has  evidently  so  completely  deceived  Dr. 
Bledsoe,  that  although  we  explained  it  briefly  in  our  October  No., 
p.  652,  (top,)  it  is  worthy  of  further  illustration.  The  old  sophism 
is,  that  a  man  cannot  be  responsible  for  a  disposition  with  which 
he  is  endued  by  nature;  because  we  intuitively  judge  that  we  can- 
not be  responsible  for  what  is  involuntary.  The  answer  is,  that  in 
the  sense  of  that  intuition,  a  mans  own  native  disposition  is  volun- 
fary  with  him.  Nobody  constrains  him  to  feel  it,  or  yield  to  it; 
lie  feels  it  of  himself;  he  yields  to  it  of  himself.  The  meaning 
of  the  proposition,  "a  man  is  not  responsible  for  what  is  involun- 
tary," as  our  common  sense  assents  to  it,  is  this :  A  man  is  not 
responsible  for  what  befalls  him  against  his  oivn  sincere  volition  ; 
that  is  all.  Now,  will  Dr.  Bledsoe  be  rash  enough  to  say  that  a 
man's  natural  disposition  actuates  him  against  his  own  sincere 
volition  ?  that  the  naturally  envious  man,  for  instance,  is  actuated 
by  Ids  own  envious  disposition,  against  his  own  hearty  volition? 
Hardly.  Nature  does  not  act  against  itself.  Dr.  Bledsoe  seems 
very  strangely  to  jump  to  the  conclusion,  that,  because  we  do  not 
elect  beforehand  our  natural  dispositions,  therefore  we  do  not  have 
them  voluntarily,  and  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  about  them 
at  all.  He  cannot  see  the  simple  truth,  that  this  native  disposi- 
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tion  being  the  man  a  oivn.  its  influence  is  as  really  a  function  of 
his  spontaneity  as  any  volition  could  be,  even  on  Dr.  Bledsoe's 
extreme  theory.  Now,  one  simple  question  will  clear  away  his 
contusion.  May  not  a  man's  free  preference  accept  and  adopt  that 
which  nature  gave  him,  just  as  much  as  though  he  had  first  elected 
the  quality  and  procured  it  for  himself?  For  example,  here  is 
a  young  gentleman  who  has  a  very  nice  brown  beard.  How  does 
he  like  it  himself ?  Extremely  well;  indeed  he  altogether  pre- 
fers and  admires  it  and  quite  prides  himself  on  it.  But  whence 
did  he  get  it?  Shall  we  insinuate  that  it  is  the  work  of  his 
own  volition?  (by  the  aid  of  a  hair-dye?)  Oh  no.  Nature  gave  it 
to  him ;  and  that  is  one  essential  ground  why  he  is  proud  of  it  I 
So  we  see  how  entirely  possible  it  is  that  a  quality  which  one  did 
not  acquire  by  an  act  of  choice,  may  yet  be  most  entirely  h'l^free, 
spontaneous  preference.  Once  more.  We  beg  our  young  gentle- 
man's pardon  for  supposing,  (merely  for  argument's  sake,)  that 
he  has  the  most  frightful  ''  carroty  red  "  beard,  and  (what  is  not  at 
all  impossible)  that  he  is  very  foolishly  and  heartily  proud  of  that 
same  beard.  Do  not  all  the  young  ladies  judge  him  to  be  therein 
guilty  of  "  shockingly  bad  taste?"  Of  course.  Dr.  Bledsoe  would 
come  to  his  defence  with  his  Pelagian  logic  and  would  argue  that, 
inasmuch  as  his  young  gentleman  had  not  voluntarily  dyed  his 
beard  carroty  red,  (but  naughty  Dame  Nature  had  done  it  for 
him,)  therefore  his  perverse  liking  for  it  must  be  involuntary ; 
and  so  it  is  no  violation  of  any  principle  of  taste.  But  none  of  the 
young  ladies  would  believe  him  ;  their  common  sense  would  show 
them,  that  this  perverse  pride  in  the  carroty  red  was  just  as 
spontaneous  and  free  as  though  the  fop  had  dyed  the  fair  brown 
beard  red ''on  purpose."  Let  the  reader  apply  this  parable  to 
man's  native  xnorw]  dispositioi:,  and  he  will  see  that,  although 
they  be  native,  yet  are  we  as  free  and  responsible  in  them  as 
though  we  had  first  procured  them  by  a  volition. 

Once  more.  Dr.  Bledsoe  is  much  aggrieved  by  our  saying  that 
the  result  of  his  '"Theodicy"  is,  that  God  admitted  sin  into  his 
universe,  because  he  could  not  help  it.  On  p.  23d  of  his  Review, 
he  exclaims  that  to  hold  such  an  opinion  of  God  would  be  virtual 
atheism.     And  he  urges,  p.  24,  that  the  very  gist  of  his  theory  is, 
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that  no  one  ought  to  discuss  the  question  "  why  God  permitted 
8171,"  because,  in  fact,  he  does  not  permit  it  at  all.  That  this  last 
is  a  play  upon  words  only,  and  that  he  does  teach  substantially  that 
God  cannot  help  men's  sinning  if  they  choose.  Dr.  Bledsoe  shall 
himself  prove.  Tie  believes  that  sin  is  here,  and  that  it  is  not 
God's  choice  it  should  be  here.  See  Theodicy,  pp.  197  and  199. 
He  sees  that  sin  ^^  will  rai8e  its  hideous  head;  but  he  does  not 
say,  '  So  let  it  be.'  No:  sin  is  the  thing  which  God  hates,  and 
which  he  is  determined,  by  all  the  means  within  the  reach  of  his 
omnipotence,  utterly  to  root  out  and  destroy."  It  is  here.  God 
does  not  consent  to  it,  but  is  determined,  as  far  as  he  can,  ''''utterly 
to  root  it  out."  Yet  it  will  alway8  be  [i.  e.  in  hell.)  Now,  Ave 
ask  any  plain  mind:  Has  not  Dr.  Bledsoe,  in  saying  these  three 
things,  substantially  said,  that  sin  enters,  because  God  cannot  help 
it.  Again,  he  says,  with  much  iteration:  "Having  created  a 
world  of  moral  agents it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pre- 
vent sin,"  etc.,  etc.  "  lie  could  not  prevent  such  a  thing."  How 
much  difference  is  there  between  this,  and  our  "could  not  help  it?" 
The  candid  reader  will  see  none.  And  as  to  the  question,  whether 
it  is  correct  to  say  God  has  "permitted  sin  ?"  this,  even  after  Dr. 
Bledsoe  has  robbed  him  of  his  omnipotence,  is  a  mere  verbal 
(juibble.  When  he  says  we  must  not  speak  of  God  as  "permit- 
ting" sin,  he  is  merely  asserting  that  the  word  is  always  the 
synonym  o^  consent  to  from  preference.  Of  course  God  does  not 
consent  to  sin,  out  of  preference  for  sin  itself;  and  if  that  is  the 
nly  meaning  of  "permit,"  then  God  does  not  "permit  sin."  But 
wise  men  "permit"  many  things  which  they  do  not  prefer.  This 
use  of  the  word  is  undisputed.  And  since  we  do  not,  like  Dr. 
Bledsoe,  rob  God  of  his  omnipotence  over  rational  free  agents, 
when  we  see  him,  for  instance,  permitting  an  archangel  (Satan) 
to  sin,  and  we  know  that  his  omnipotence  would  have  enabled 
him  to  sustain  Satan  in  holiness,  even  as  it  sustains  Gabriel;  then 
we  are  certain  that  we  are  right  in  saying,  God ^>er/?iiY,§  sin,  while 
he  does  not  for  its  own  sake  prefer  it. 

Had  Dr.  Bledsoe  considered  a  little,  he  would  not  have  jobbed 
God  of  his  almightiness  in  the  interest  of  a  false  speculation.  He 
would  have  seen  these  consequences.     If  God,  "having  created  a 
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world  of  moral  agents,  .  .  .  could  not  prevent  such  a  thing," 
then,  first,  there  is  no  certain  encouragement  for  sinners  to 
pray  to  God  for  grace;  and  second,  there  is  no  certainty  that 
God  can  keep  sin  out  of  heaven.  Are  not  angels  and  saints  in 
heaven  free  moral  agents ?  If  God  was  "determined,  by  al)  the 
means  within  the  reach  of  his  omnipotence,"  to  root  sin  out  of 
this  world,  and  has  failed,  may  he  not  also  fail  to  keep  it  out  of 
the  heavenly  world?  Dr.  Bledsoe  cannot  evade  this  by  any  of 
his  expedients.  Thus,  his  work,  instead  of  being  "a  Theodicy," 
spreads  the  pall  of  despair  over  the  kingdoms  both  of  grace  and 
glory. 


ARTICLE  ly 


GODLIKENESS. 

In  the  midst  of  a  sermon,  or  obituary  notice  or  funeral  dis- 
course, preached,  written  or  spoken  about  a  certain  defunct 
statesman,  the  Rev.  Professor  Swing,  of  Chicago,  compares  the 
life  of  the  statesman  with  the  life  of  One  whom  he  calls  "God's 
Earthly  Image."  Profane  history  does  not  reveal  much  concern- 
ing the  spiritual  life  of  this  statesman,  except  that  he  had  for  his 
spiritual  adviser  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  whose  only  pub- 
lished theological  doctrine  is  Brahminism,  and  who  has  never 
been  called  a  Trinitarian.  And  Professor  Swing  keeps  within 
the  same  safe  limits  in  his  theology,  referring  at  times  to  the 
"divineness"  of  the  Redeemer,  but  never  to  his  divinity. 

The  object  of  this  quotation  is,  to  introduce  the  question  : 
"What  is  meant  by  God's  image  ?"  Mr.  Swing  evidently  uses 
the  title  as  applicable  to  the  Lord  Christ,  exclusively,  or  else  uses 
it  as  equally  applicable  to  him  and  to  mere  men.  That  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  Godliness — or,  literally,  Godlikeness — is  abun- 
dantly demonstrable  bv  Scripture  proof. 

Giving  the  first  place  to  Revelation,  it  is  clear  from  the  record, 
that  God  made  man  in  his  own  image  and  likeness.  "In  the  day 
that  God  created  man,  in  the  image   of  God    created    he    him; 
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imale  and  female  created  he  them."  And  the  meaning  of  itlais 
•expression  is  involved  in  no  doubt,  but  is  plainly  stated  in  Pres- 
byterian standards  as  including  a  likeness  in  "knowledge,  righte- 
ousness and  holiness."  Throughout  b«th  Testaments  the  exhor- 
tations to  holiness  are  frequent,  and  are  usually  coupled  with 
the  announcement  that  the  ineffable  holiness  of  God  himself  is 
the  unchanging  standard  as  well  as  the  foundation  of  the  un- 
changing rule.  "Be  ye  holy,  because  I  am  holy."  In  the  New 
Testament  the  famous  exhortation  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  explicitly  reaffirms  the  old  statement:  "Put  on  the  new 
man,  which,  after  God ^  is  created  in  righteousness,  and  the  holi- 
ness of  truth- "  "After  God,"  undoubtedly  meaning,  according 
to  the  image  of  God. 

It  also  seems  plain  that  these  exhortations  to  righteousness 
do  not  touch  the  general  doctrine  of  imputation.  "The  righteous- 
ness of  the  new  man,  who  is  said  to  be  a  new  creation,  is 
his  own  personal  rectitude  of  heart  and  life,  and  not  the  justi- 
fying righteousness  which  he  obtains  from  the  Redeemer  in 
exchange  for  his  own  personal  guilt.  He  enters  heaven,  be- 
cause the  scars  and  stains  of  his  sin  have  been  obliterated  by 
the  exhaustion  of  the  penalty.  When  Christ  died,  the  saint 
died.  If  he  died  in  the  room  and  stead  of  his  saint,  then  the 
saint  died  potentially.  And  the  robe  of  righteousness  in  which 
he  is  clothed,  was  woven  for  him  and  put  upon  his  redeemed 
person,  without  reference  to  his  own  personal  acts,  by  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  the  gift  of  grace,  and  no  thread  in  warp  or  woof 
has  been  spun  out  of  any  element  in  his  native  character. 

But  this  robe  is  never  put  upon  the  person  of  any  non-saint. 
It  can  never  be  worn  by  any  man  w^ho  does  not  also  put  on 
anew  the  image  of  God  in  righteousness — personal  to  himself — 
and  the  holiness  of  truth.  And  while  this  God-wrought  robe 
will  not  fit  the  person  of  any  other  than  the  man  who  also  ob- 
tains the  renewed  image,  it  is  also  true  that  no  personal  holiness 
of  heart  and  life  can  earn  the  robe.  The  restoration  of  the 
image  is  the  work  of  God's  free  grace.  The  bestowal  of  the  robe 
is  the  gift  of  God's  free  grace.  The  image  is  attained 
through  conformity  to  the  law,  culminating  in  perfect    sanctifica- 
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tion'.  Ilie  righteousness  that  ju-stifies  is  n?ot  possible  urwier  ani/ 
law.  If  it  h-dd  been,  verily  it  would  have  been  by  this  law. 
But  by  the  deeds  of  the-  law  can  no  flesh  be  justified.  Because^ 
'"'justification  is- an  act  of  God's  free  grace  un-tc  sinners,  in  which 
he  accoun^teth  those  persons  righteous  in  his  sight,  not  for  any- 
thing wrought  in.  them  o-r  done  by  them,  but  on?y  for  the  perfect 
obedience  and  full  satisfaction  of  Christ,  by  God  imputed  to* 
them  and  received  by  faith  alone."     (Larger  Catechism,  Q.  70.) 

Nevertheless,  the  exhortations  which  abound,  especially  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paufl  to  the  Romans,  the  Corinthians,  the  GalatianSy 
and  the  Ephesians,  must  certainly  indicate  that  the  attainment  is 
both  possible  and  indispensable.  As  we  have  borne  the  image 
of  the  earthly,  so  also  must  we  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly. 
And  as  the  definition  of  sin  is  "any  want  of  conformity  to  God's 
law,"  so-  the  definition  of  personal  righteousness  must  needs  be 
conformity  to  this  same  law.  And  the  powers  confen-ed  upon 
man  at  bis  creation,  revived  and  renewed  at  his  regeneration^ 
were  conferred  originally  precisely  to  this  end.  Man  was  created 
to  bear  the  image  of  God.  The  first  Adam  lost  it.  The  second 
Adam  restores  it.     This  much  is  revealed. 

Before  discussing  the  question,  "What  is  the  image  of  God?"" 
it  is  proper  to  consider  the  creature  and  his  capacities,  as  far  as 
the  declarations  of  Holy  Writ  and  the  deductions  of  reason  will 
admit. 

The  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  whatever  its  value,  considered 
t'conomically,  was  originally  to  celebrate  the  rest  of  God  from 
his  work  of  creation.  It  really  is  not  affected  as  an  obligatory 
observance,  by  the  question  that  relates  to  the  length  of  the  work, 
or  the  lapse  of  time  between  God's  first  command,  "Let  there  be 
light,"  and  God's  final  announcement,  that  all  his  works  were 
"very  good."  God  set  apart  the  seventh  day  to  commemorate 
his  rest.  If  the  investigations  of  science  shall  prove  that  the  six 
days  wherein  orderly  nature  emerged  from  chaos,  were  really 
enormous  epochs,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  computation,  still 
the  command  rests  upon  the  foundation  of  God's  subsequent  ces- 
sation from  work.  And  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  a  double 
memorial  to  the  worshipper:    testifying   first,   that   the    Creator 
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finished  his  work  with  the  creation  of  man ;  and,  secondly,  ith'dt 
he  can  be  just  and  yet  justify  the  believer  in  Jesus,  because  tlie 
day  witnesses  the  completion  of  redemption  ai^d  the  r-esurrecti-on 
of  the  Redeemer.  "He  hath  ceased  from  his  work,  and  entered 
into  his  rest,  and  therefore  there  remaineth  a  rest  [Sahbatismos] 
to  the  people  ©f  God."  The  argument  in  the  Hebrews,  (iv.  9,  10,) 
lis  the  exact  .argument  now  presented,  to  wit:  that  the  one  work 
of  redemption  was  finished  at  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and 
there  remaineth  no  more  offering  for  sin;  and  accordingly  the 
work  of  creation  culminated  in  the  creation  of  man,  and  there 
remaineth  no  possible  creation  of  other  intelligences. 

Notice  then :  that  God's  last  work  was  the  creation  of  Adam 
— the  man.  Creation  was  not  complete,  «ind  the  Creator  could 
not  rest,  until  the  highest  possible  product  of  creative  energy 
was  made.  You  cannot  think  of  God  as  withholding  certain  re- 
serves of  power  not  required  in  the  production  of  man.  There 
are  thinkable  limitations  to  creative  power.  God  could  not  cre- 
ate another  God,  because  no  creature  can  be  infinite;  and  yet 
God  could  not  cease  from  his  working  until  he  had  made  a  crea- 
ture endow^ed  with  all  possible  excellency  short  of  Godhead, 
Therefore  he  made  a  creature  capable  of  bearing  his  image  and 
likeness.     He  made  man,  and  entered  into  his  rest. 

Revelation  does  not  tell  explicitly  what  this  last  creature  could 
accomplish  by  his  normal  powers.  The  most  that  is  known  is 
either  by  implication  or  by  obscure  hints  scattered  through  the 
sacred  volume.  He  was  made  upright  and  regal,  "with  domin- 
ion." The  holy  law,  afterwards  formulated  upon  Sinai,  was 
written  upon  the  nature  and  was  the  law  of  man's  existence ; 
because  he  was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  This  law,  in  its  ten 
specifications,  enjoins  certain  duties,  none  of  them  arbitrary,  but 
all  of  them  logically  flowing  from  the  relations  that  necessarily 
aifected  this  Godlike  creature.  Thus,  the  Decalogue  deals  with 
two  sets  of  obligations  growing  out  of  man's  double  relation,  and 
a  brief  analysis  will  suffice  to  show  the  inexorable  nature  of  these 
obligations. 

First:   The  relations  subsisting  betwixt  God  and   man— God 
the  Creator,  and  man  the  creature.      Given  intelligent  apprehen* 
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sion?  of  this  relation,  and  the  obligation  resting  upon  the  creature 
to  serve,  obey,  and  glorify  God  appears.  Nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  the  first  postulate  of  Calvinistic  theO'logy,  that  "man's  chief 
end  is  to  glorify  God,"^  and  this  postulate  is  logically  based  upon 
no  other  foundation  than  the  relation  of  Creator  and  intelligent 
creature.  You  cannot  predicate  duty  any  otherwise  than  upon 
relation.  Then,  the  s-tipulation  of  the  covenant  of  Aworks  was- 
clearly  that  man  should  be  lifted  out  of  the  status  of  mere  servi- 
tude, and  given  the  status  of  sonship.  Therefore,  the  second 
relation  appeared:  God  the  Father,  and  man  the  son.  Given 
intelligent  apprehension  of  this  relation,  and  the  obligation  rest- 
ing upon  the  son  to  serve,  obey,  and  enjoy  the  Father,  is  plain. 
So  the  second  postulate  of  pure  theology  is  clear:  "Man's  chief 
end  is  to  enjoy  God  forever;"  and  this  postulate  rests  upon  no 
other  foundation  than  the  relation  involved  in  fatherhood  and 
sonship.  The  enjoyment  of  God  is  not  possible  to  any  other 
than  the  children  of  God. 

Secondly  :  The  Decalogue  presents  a  set  of  obligations  founded 
upon  the  relations  subsisting  betwixt  man  and  man.  Three  of 
these  are  very  special,  and  all  of  them  are  enwrapped  in  the 
primal  relation  of  brotherhood  of  race.  This  must  needs  be, 
because  God,  in  this  final  exhibition  of  creative  power,  made  a 
being  who  was  to  become  a  progenitor,  and  brotherhood  was  in- 
volved in  the  first  words  uttered  by  God  to  this  creature:  "Be 
fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it." 

The  first  provision  in  the  formulated  law  belongs  to  the  rela- 
tion subsisting  betwixt  parent  and  child.  Another  touches  the 
relation  subsisting  betwixt  husband  and  wife.  And  a  third  con- 
serves the  relation  subsisting  betwixt  master  and  servant.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  this  branch  of  the  topic,  and  the 
only  object  of  this  short  analysis  is  to  bring  into  view  the  accu- 
rate accordance  of  God's  wonderful  law  with  the  very  prerequisites 
involved  in  the  doctrine  of  Godlikeness. 

Notice  first,  the  fatherhood  of  man  is  the  shadow  and  parable 
of  the  fatherhood  of  God.  It  is  no  where  said  that  God  made 
the  angels  in  his  own  image,  and  no  where  are  angels  spoken  of 
as  [irogenitors.     They  are  hierarchs — each  angel  made  separately, 
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and  undoubtedly  equipped  for  separate  and  special  duties.  But 
there  is  no  hint  in  Scripture  that  suggests  the  unspeakable  ten- 
derness of  Fatherhood  in  the  intercourse  betwixt  God  and  angels, 
or  the  love  of  brotherhood  as  betwixt  the  angels  themselves ; 
while  the  Scripture  abounds  with  the  most  touching  and  em- 
phatic assertions  of  the  fatherly  love  of  God  to  man,  and  with 
earnest  exhortations  to  *'the  love  of  the  brethren"  as  the  very  test 
and  proof  of  interest  in  Christ.  "We  know  that  we  have  passed 
from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren."  But  none 
of  the  examples  of  brotherly  love  that  are  recorded  in  Scripture 
will  compare  with  the  illustrations  of  paternal  love  that  are  so 
frequently  given ;  as  in  the  cases  of  Jacob  and  Benjamin,  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac,  David  and  Absalom.  No  compositions  have  ever 
appeared  in  the  world's  literature  that  could  raise  such  tumults 
of  agonising  sympathy  in  human  souls  as  those  brief  stories  of 
Scripture  that  touch  upon  this  topic.  What  law,  therefore,  could 
be  more  deeply  graven  upon  the  soul  of  man  than  the  "first  com- 
mandment in  promise" — "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother?" 
Because  in  this  relation  of  fatherhood,  involving  indestructible 
love,  forbearance,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  beneficence,  and 
every  noble  attribute  of  humanity,  man  most  accurately  shows 
forth  his  Godlikeness. 

The  next  relation  involving  specific  obligations  is  that  subsist- 
ing betwixt  husband  and  wife.  It  also  is  founded  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  and  all  the  requirements  of  this  law  find  a  prompt 
response  in  the  intelligent  apprehension  of  humanity.  It  is  at 
the  very  foundation  of  all  forms  of  human  society,  and  the  mar- 
riage relation,  with  its  reciprocal  duties,  is  honored  even  among 
tribes  that  have  not  been  enlightened  by  Christian  civilisation. 
If  this  were  not  the  case,  if  marriage  were  really  an  invention 
of  priestcraft,  as  some  filthy  dreamers  in  this  land  assert,  it 
would  not  be  found  in  the  Decalogue ;  because  this  wise  and  be- 
neficent law  was  written  upon  the  nature /orw£;t^  for  Godlikeness. 
"These,  not  having  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves,"  and  the 
argument  of  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  hinges  upon 
this  natural  cognition  of  duty  in  the  unreached  heathen  tribes 
who  "do  by  nature  the  things  written  in  the  law."  In  many 
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tribes,  where  no  formulated  code  of  morals  can  be  found,  there 
have  been  the  most  stringent  traditional  customs  conserving  this 
sacred  relation. 

Here  again,  the  human  relation  is  seen  to  be  the  shadow  of  one 
subsisting  betwixt  God  and  the  creature.  The  figure  most  con- 
stantly used  in  Scripture  to  illustrate  the  union  established  be- 
twixt God  and  the  Church,  is  that  of  the  marriage  relation. 
Christ  is  called  the  "Husband  of  the  Bride."  And  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  is  that  of  the  formal 
nuptials  of  the  Lamb.  Throughout  the  prophetical  Scriptures 
the  various  forms  of  idolatry  into  which  Israel  had  fallen  are 
constantly  presented  under  the  form  of  violations  of  the  marriage 
contract.  Any  reader  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  will 
readily  call  to  mind  the  numerous  passages  where  this  illustration 
is  employed.  And  here  again,  the  accurate  correspondence  be- 
twixt the  two  tables  of  the  law  is  revealed.  The  first  ''command 
in  promise"  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  nexus  connecting  the 
human  table  with  the  divine;  as  the  duty  of  obedience  to  parental 
authority  rests  upon  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  great  Father, 
Grod.  "Thou  shalt  have  no  other  God  before  me;"  or,  as  it  may 
be  rendered:  "No  other  God — in  my  opinion" — is  the  opening 
injunction  of  the  first  table.  "Honor  thy  father,"  is  the  opening 
command  of  the  second,  or  the  link  betwixt  the  two.  The  honor 
is  due,  because  the  Father,  the  Royal  Head  of  the  household,  is 
the  representative  and  viceroy  of  God.  And  the  sixth  command- 
ment thus  naturally  falls  into  place,  prohibiting  murder,  because 
man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God  ! 

With  this  correspondence  in  view,  notice  the  accordance  of  the 
seventh  commandment  with  the  second  of  the  other  table.  Here 
is  forbidden  specifically^  the  sin  of  idolatry,  "Thou  shalt  not 
make  graven  images  or  worship  them  ;"  and,  as  already  noted, 
the  violation  of  uiis  law  is  everywhere  in  Scripture  likened  to 
the  breach  of  the  seventh  commandment.  And  while  the  unen- 
lightened reader  might  say  that  God  had  selected  this  relation  as 
the  most  appropriate  among  the  relations  of  earth  to  enforce  his 
prohibition,  the  Christian  knows  better.  It  is  because  man  was 
made  in  the  image  of  God  that  the  relation  is  possible.     If  it 
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were  not  so,  there  would  be  no  more  of  moral  quality  involved  in 
the  relation  than  may  be  found  in  the  mating  of  birds  and  beasts. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  instinctive  recoil  of  human  hearts 
from  this  conclusion  contradicts  the  postulate.  It  is  the  encen- 
tric  cognition  of  a  prerequisite. 

In  confirmation  of  this  theory  of  correspondence  betwixt  the 
two  tables,  it  may  here  be  noted  that  the  eighth  and  third  are 
brought  into  contact  in  the  prayer  of  Agur,  (Proverbs  xxx.  9,) 
"Lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in 
vain." 

The  last  relation  touched  by  the  Decalogue  is  that  subsisting 
betwixt  master  and  servant,  involving  all  others,  where  domina- 
tion on  one  hand  is  made  to  correspond  with  subordination  on  the 
other.  The  gospel  precept  enjoins  the  duty  upon  the  naked  fact 
that  the  relation  exists  by  the  ordinance  of  God.  Obey  the 
rightful  authority — 'for  this  is  the  command  of  God  ;  and  obey 
without  regard  to  the  goodness  or  frowardness  of  the  dominant 
power.  And  so  the  exhortations  abounding  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment relate  to  obedience  to  the  most  absolute  forms  of  authority, 
and  there  is  no  provision,  either  in  the  law  or  the  gospel,  for 
popular  forms  of  government.  The  only  case  on  record  in  Scrip- 
ture is  that  of  Israel,  when  in  anarchy — when  "every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes."  On  the  contrary,  the 
King  is  constantly  hedged  about  with  a  divinity  that  proclaims 
his  Godlikeness,  and  his  supreme  authority  because  of  his  God- 
likeness.  ""He  is  the  minister  of  God,  appointed  for  this  self- 
same thing,"  to  wit:  to  dominate  his  subjects,  as  God,  the  great 
King  above  all  gods,  reigns  over  all  the  universe.  And  consid- 
ered independently  of  national  prejudice  and  vanity,  the  republic 
is  the  most  unstable  of  all  forms  of  government.  It  hangs  upon 
a  shaking  chain  of  contingencies;  it  is  builded  upon  the  shifting 
sands  of  popular  whim;  its  origin  is  in  the  same  form  of  unbelief 
which  says  "No  God,"  and  "Corban,"  and  it  is  prolific  in  "writs 
of  divorcement."  The  stability  of  human  society  would  perish 
under  democratic  theories,  were  it  not  that  God  has  engraven 
upon  the  nature  of  man  the  ineffaceable  doctrines  of  the  Deca- 
logue, and  followed  the  race  through  forty   centuries   with   the 
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examples  and  traditions  of  regal  authority.  The  postulate  that 
"all  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,"  is  as  absurd  in  political  economy  as  it  is  false  in  logic 
and  heretical  in  theology. 

Note  God's  orderly  sequences  in  the  history  of  the  race — past 
and  to  come. 

First,  the  Theocracy — God  dominant,  and  all  the  race  subject. 
Second,  the  Kingdom — the  king,  the  vicegerent  of  God,  repre- 
senting God,  and  reigning  by  divine  authority.  "Byrne,  princes 
reign."  Third,  the  Interregnum,  whose  last  days  are  now  upon 
the  earth  ;  characterised  by  curious  antitheses,  such  as  papal  as- 
sumption on  one  hand,  ruling  over  body  and  soul,  following  its 
victims  through  purgatorial  fires  into  the  dark  chambers  of  hell ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  agrarian  combinations  that  essay  to 
override  all  law  and  authority — illustrated  by  Trades  Unions, 
the  Commune,  Mormonism,  and  the  other  popular  inventions  of 
the  devil  that  abound  in  this  free  and  happy  land.  Then,  (in 
the  near  future,  it  may  be,)  the  Restoration,  when  the  true  divine 
Fifth  Monarchy  shall  be  established,  and  He,  whose  right  it  is, 
shall  reign.  And  finally,  the  Culmination,  when  He  shall  have 
put  down  all  authority  and  rule,  and  abolished  death  and  hell, 
and  when  God  supreme  shall  once  more  reign,  all  in  all. 

The  patent  objection  to  the  argument  thus  far  presented  is, 
that  the  domination  and  authority  of  Father,  Husband,  and 
King,  involve  the  subordination  of  Son,  Wife,  and  Subject,  and 
therefore  the  Godlikeness  cannot  be  predicated  of  'all  the  race. 
Look  at  these  classes  separately. 

The  subordination  of  the  son  is  so  important  a  doctrine  of 
Holy  Writ,  that  it  is  carefully  noted  even  in  relation  to  the  mys- 
terious Sonship  of  Christ,  who,  "though  he  were  a  Son,  yet  learned 
he  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered."  (Hebrews  v.  8.) 
And  once  more,  in  the  same  Epistle,  (Heb.  ii.  10)  the  apostle 
asserts  the  force  of  the  moral  obligation,  compelling  this  Captain 
of  salvation  to  be  perfected  through  suffering,  the  sentiment  be- 
ing reiterated  in  the  17th  verse:  "It  behoved  him,"  etc.  The 
positive  subordination  of  the  son,  exemplified  in  all  the  patri- 
archal history,  taught  throughout  all  the  prophetical  Scriptures, 
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and  engrafted  upon  tlie  laws  of  the  household,  is  emphasised  fey 
the  Lord  Christ  in  his  withering  denunciation  of  "Corban."*' 
(Mark  vii.  10.)  It  is  the  very  essence  of  the  relation,  and  no 
man  can  outlive  the  obligation.  When  Lamech  died,  aged  777 
years,  he  owed  unanswering  obedience  to  his  father  Methusaleh. 
And  it  may  be  noted  here,  that  God  did  not  require  Noah  to  en- 
ter the  ark  and  leave  any  of  his  ancestry  upon  the  doomed  earth. 
It  would  have  been  a  horrible  reversal  of  the  inherent  law  of  the 
relation,  and  God  never  does  monstrous  things.  Noah  was  six 
hundred  years  old  when  he  entered  the  ark,  and  the  last  man  of 
his  progenitors  had  already  passed  from  earth. 

Now,  concerning  this  relation,  the  son  who  is  subject  is  con- 
stantly reminded  that  he  also  becomes  a  progenitor,  and  is  there- 
fore invested  with  absolute  authority  in  turn.  The  subjection  of 
the  son  is  in  order  to  the  authority  of  the  parent.  The  patriarchs 
were  instructed  to  teach  the  law  of  God  to  the  children,  in  order 
that  they,  in  turn,  might  teach  it  to  their  children;  and  so,  each 
man  of  the  race  passed  from  sonship  to  fatherhood,  in  the  ordi- 
nary march  of  providence.  The  first  man  born  upon  earth  was 
hailed  with  the  announcement,  "I  have  gotten  the  man,  the 
Lord  !"  And  there  is  still  found  in  the  hearts  of  men,  a  vague 
cognition  of  the  royalty  belonging  to  their  progeny.  The  heir, 
in  his  non-age,  differeth  nothing  from  the  servant  in  his  subor- 
dination;  yet  the  fact  abides  that  "he  is  lord  of  all."  (Gal. 
iv.  1.)  The  children  that  are  subject,  therefore,  are  not  excluded 
from  the  inheritance  of  the  Godlikeness  involved  in  the  father- 
hood. The  intermediate  subjection  is  the  accident  of  the  rela- 
tion. 

The  next  point  relates  to  the  subordination  of  the  wife,  so 
clearly  taught  throughout  the  Scriptures.  And  there  is  less  dif- 
ficulty in  dealing  with  this  relation,  because  the  essential  idea  of 
unity,  idcntit}'-  of  interest,  and  almost  identity  of  personality, 
pervades  the  Bible  theory  of  marriage.  The  commandment  that 
enforces  parental  authority,  specifically  includes  both  father  and 
mother ;  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  equal  honor  and 
reverence  are  enjoined  upon  the  children.  And  the  true  nobility 
of  wifehood  is  no  where  else  so  clearly  defined  as  in  the  Bible. 
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All  thos«  exhortations  that  affect  the  relation'  and  recognise  the- 
dominant  authority  of  the  husband,  are  most  emphatic  in  their 
limdtations.  "Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  also' 
loved  the  Church."  "So  ought  men  to  love  their  wives  as  their 
own  bodies.  He  that  loveth  his  wife^  loo^eth  himself.  For  no- 
man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh,  but  nonrisheth  it  and  cher- 
isheth  it,  even  as  the  Lord  the  Church."  (Eph.  v.  25-29.) 
And  while  these  exhortations  in  nowise  diminish  the  lordship  of 
the  husband,  they  so  conserve  the  relation  as  to  take  away  all 
humiliation  from  the  submission  of  the  wife.  The  Church  never 
feels  humiliated  in  yielding  obedience  and  reverence  to  the  Lord 
Christ.  So,  no  wife  is  humiliated  by  yielding  obedience  and 
reverence  to  the  husband,  who  is  the  representative  of  Christ, 
and  dominant  because  his  husbandhood  is  the  type  and  parable  of 
the  husbandhood  of  Christ.  And  the  wifely  graces  that  are 
commended  in  Scripture  and  that  adorn  profane  literature,  in 
nowise  detract  from  the  Godlikeness.  As  the  Church,  being 
finite,  cannot  be  Godlike  in  infinitude,  because  of  the  impassable 
limitations  of  creaturehood,  so  the  wife  cannot  attain  the  right  of 
domination,  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  relation.  Therefore, 
all  modern  vagaries  touching  women's  rights,  are  illogical,  un- 
natural, and  heretical. 

One  other  relation  demands  a  brief  notice.  The  domination 
of  the  ruler  involves  the  subordination  of  the  subject.  How 
then  shall  Godlikeness,  including  dominion,  be  predicated  of  the 
class  that  serves  ? 

Here,  again,  analogies  are  abundant,  scattered  broadcast  among 
the  theories  of  the  age.  The  prime  axiom  of  republican  institu- 
tions invests  the  subject  with  the  titles  and  powers  of  royalty. 
The  citizen  who  carries  the  hod  is  the  true  sovereign,  and  the 
executive  head  of  the  commonwealth  is  the  servant  of  all  ;  and 
the  bald  sarcasm  of  this  popular  maxim  might  be  more  apparent 
if  the  number  of  Godlike  executives  were  not  so  lamentably 
small.  Hut  the  miserable  caricature  will  not  endure  the  scrutiny 
of  sober  reason.  The  man  who  wields  the  sword,  though  called 
in  euphemistic  parlance  the  public  servant,  is  in  reality  the  pub- 
lic tyrant,    and  democratic  government  merges  by   easy  grada- 
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tions  into  tlie  most  remorseless  of  despotisms.  It  is  an  accepted 
proverb  that  no  tyranny  is  so  hideous  as  mob  rule ;  and  if  popu- 
lar governments  should  r^ly  prove  stable  and  beneficent,  as  they 
have  never  yet  done,  then  the  world's  history  contains  no  lessons, 
and  the  decrees  of  God  will  have  lost  their  potency.  You  can- 
not render  the  things  tliat  are  Caesar's  to  a  presiding  authority 
€lad  in  the  livery  of  a  servant ;  and  the  rigorous  analogy  gives 
the  reason,  to  wit,  because  you  cannot  render  the  things  that  are 
Ood's  to  an  idol  of  your  own  creation.  Therefore,  the  very  con- 
stitution of  society,  as  ordained  of  Grod,  is  based  upon  the  rela- 
tion subsisting  betwixt  king  and  subject. 

You  prove  nothing  when  you  appeal  to  the  general  immoral 
character  of  the  kings  of  earth,  because  there  was  once  a  king 
called  Melchizedek ;  and  there  will  be  another  King,  at  the 
''time  of  restitution,"'  even  one  Jesus.  The  hope  of  the  race  is 
in  Ilis  Fifth  Monarchy. 

Now  this  Potentate  is  called  the  "King  of  kings :"  that  is,  the 
King  of  a  race  of  kings.  His  subjects  are  royal,  and  though 
now  in  nonage,  their  heritage  is  sure,  and  this  heritage  includes 
throne  and  sceptre.  Or  they  are  now  in  bondage  to  a  usurper ; 
but  when  their  King  ascended,  he  led  a  multitude  of  ransomed 
captives,  whose  crowns  will  be  restored  in  due  time.  The  God- 
likeness  involves  domination  ;  and  the  message  addressed  to  the 
"poor  and  blind  and  naked,"  contains  the  exhortation,  "Let  no 
man  take  thy  crown  !" 

The  8th  Psalm  seems  to  confirm  this  argument,  and  is  quoted 
by  the  Lord  Christ  (Mat.  xxi.  16)  when  he  formally  assumed 
regal  authority  as  the  Son  of  David.  The  triumphal  entry  of 
the  King  into  the  royal  city  is  recorded  in  all  four  Gospels,  and 
the  Lord  quotes  this  8th  Psalm  in  justification  of  the  children 
who  shouted,  "Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David."  The  Psalm  be- 
gins and  ends  with  ascriptions  of  praise  and  honor  to  King  Jesus  : 
"0  Jehovah  our  King,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the 
earth  !"  and  all  the  rest  of  it  is  taken  up  with  the  contrast  between 
men  and  angels.  First,  the  verse  quoted  by  the  Lord,  "Out  of 
the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  perfected  praise," 
gives  the  preeminence   to    man ;    because   no  babes   are    found 
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among  angels.  Tfiey  have  no  progeny,  because  they  are  not  in- 
vested with  Godlikeness.  Then  (verse  2)  the  reason  for  this, 
domination — "that  thou  mightest«^z7Z  the  enemy  and  theavenger," 
thou  hast  ordained  strength  in  babea  and  sucklings;  that  is,  the 
enemy,  the  accuser — Apollyon,  Satan — the  prince  of  the  powers 
of  the  air,  the  seraph  who  fell,  probably  from  the  very  highest 
rank  in  angelic  glory  and  honor,  and  became  the  Lord  of  devils. 
Then  (verse  5)  the  announcement,  "Thou  hast  made  man,  for  a 
little  season,  lower  than  the  angelis,"  as  if  the  Psalnjist,  recog- 
nising the  fallen  condition  of  this  glorious  creature,  would  inquire 
how  he  could  ever  regain  his  domination  over  the  angels ;  and  so 
the  verse  concludes  with  the  answer:  "(but)  Thou  hast  crozvned 
him  with  glory  and  honor,"  because  (verse  6)  "thou  madest  him 
for  dominion  over  all  the  works  of  thy  hands  !"  And  the  enu- 
meration of  the  subordinate  creation  corresponds  with  the  order 
observed  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis — beasts,  birds,  and  fishes — 
and  also,  reversely,  it  may  be  noted,  with  the  order  observed  in 
Dr.  Darwin's  patent  Evolution  process. 

Now,  is  Professor  Swing  in  the  right,  when  he  confines  the 
title,  "God's  earthly  Image,"  to  the  Lord  Christ,  or  is  the  Rev. 
John  Miller  in  the  right,  when  he  asserts,  "the  Lord  Christ  is  a 
personal  inheritor  of  Adam's  sin,"  and  that  "he  redeemed  his 
own  soul  as  well  as  the  souls  of  his  elect,"  and  that  "there  is  no 
personality  in  the  Godhead,  distinguishing  the  Father  from  the 
Son  ?"  The  object  of  this  argument  is  just  to  deny  each  of  these 
propositions. 

First.  The  Lord  Jesus  is  called  (Coloss,  i.  15)  "the  Image  of 
the  Invisible  God — the  first-born  (prototokos)  of  every  crea- 
ture." This  is  the  only  passage  in  the  New  Testament  where  the 
name  is  applied  to  him.  And  it  is  not  straining  the  sense  to  say, 
the  clear  meaning  of  the  apostle  is,  that  Christ,  manifested  in 
the  flesh,  incarnate,  was  the  visible  representation  of  the  God 
who  was  invisible^  except  as  incarnate,  And  also,  that  incarna- 
tion did  not  involve  creaturehood,  because  he  was  (prototokos) 
"born  before  all  the  creation."  As  in  the  Apocalypse,  (Rev.  iii. 
14)  he  is  called  "the  Beginning  of  the  creation  of  God,"  the 
literal  sense  of  the  passage  is,  that  he  is  the  Sovereign  Instigator 
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of  the  creation — rather  the  Beginner — (Arch^)  higher  in  rank 
than  any  creature. 

The  Godlikeness  which  the  saint  shall  attain  in  perfection,  is 
undoubtedly  the  resemblance  to  the  Lord  Christ.  "We  shall  be 
like  him,  because  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  And  the  life  of  the 
Lord,  when  he  dwelt  upon  earth,  was  undoubtedly  in  perfect  con- 
formity to  the  moral  law,  which  is  the  only  possible  Godlikeness 
predicable  of  humanity.  But  the  man  who  perfectly  keeps  the 
law,  supposing  this  to  be  possible — is  not  therefore  Christ-like. 
On  the  contrary,  the  perfectness  of  Christ's  human  life  was  an 
indispensable  factor  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  because  it  must  be 
a  Lamb  without  blemish  that  is  offered  in  sacrifice.  His  death 
avails  for  the  sinner,  because  the  God-man  could  endure  and  ex- 
haust the  penalty,  under  which  any  creature  would  be  annihilated. 
And  he  was  obliged  to  be  a  perfect  man,  because  the  elect  chil- 
dren were  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  therefore  it  behoved 
him  (Ileb.  ii.  17)  to  be  made  like  unto  them.  And  in  this  second 
chapter  of  Hebrews,  the  doctrine  of  the  8th  Psalm  is  again 
brought  out:  ''We  see  Jesus,  made  for  a  little  while  inferior  to 
the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and 
honor,  that  he  should  (by  the  grace  of  God)  taste  death  for  every 
man.  For  it  became  him,"  (that  is,  God,  the  Eternal  Father,) 
for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing 
many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  Prince  of  their  salvation 
(Arcliegon)  perfect  through  sufferings.  The  Godlikeness  could 
be  restored  no  otherwise.  It  is  defective  in  logic  and  unsound 
in  theology,  to  call  men  Christ-like.  Christ  is  man-like,  and 
therefore  God-like ;  but  no  man  is  perfected  through  sufferings 
like  those  endured  by  the  Surety  of  the  Covenant. 

No  historic  personage  has  ever  appeared  upon  earth  whose 
identity  is  so  positive  as  that  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Yet  no  man 
ever  lived  whose  non-official  life  was  so  entirely  hidden.  The 
four  Gospels  reveal  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the  acts  of 
the  Lord,  that  may  be  measured  by  the  Decalogue.  He  sus- 
tained none  of  the  relations  upon  which  duty  is  based.  He  was 
not  a  father  or  husband.  He  was  not  a  son  owing  subordination 
to  an  earthly  father  ;  and  when  he  was  "subject"  to  his  reputed 
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father,  as  recorded  in  Luke  ii.  51,  it  was  under  protest :  "How- 
is  it  that  ye  sought  me  among  your  kindred  ?  Wist  ye  not  that 
I  must  be  at  my  Father's  house?"  [Tischendorf.]  He  was  not 
a  ruler,  exorcising  political  domination.  He  was  not  a  subject, 
owing  involuntary  obedience  to  the  Roman  authority.  On  the 
contrary,  when  arrested  by  those  who  claimed  domination  over 
him,  he  asserted  that  twelve  legions  of  angels  were  waiting  his 
slio-htest  hint,  to  overwhelm  his  enemies.  And  all  the  miserable 
Arianism  of  Professor  Swing  is  based  upon  his  irreverent  fa- 
miliarity with  the  august  Jehovah  Jesus,  before  whom  angels  veil 
their  faces. 

Secondly:  In  the  trial  before  his  Presbytery  it  is  remarkable 
that  not  one  word  was  said  touching  the  logical  absurdity  of  Mr. 
Miller's  heresies.  If  Christ  really  inherited  Adam's  guilt,  he 
must  needs  be  purged  from  that  before  he  could  oifer  a  sacrifice 
for  others.  But  he  did  not  inherit  sinful  human  nature.  He 
was  made  of  a  woman — "made  of  her  substance" — but  sin  is  not 
predicable  of  substance.  In  any  aspect  of  the  doctrine,  it  is  more 
horrible  and  more  illogical  than  the  Papal  heresy  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  The  two  points  above  suggested,  sweep 
away  the  whole  theory  of  Mr.  Miller's  book,  logically  considered. 
And  the  plain  declarations  of  Scripture,  that  he  knoAv  no  guile  or 
sin,  that  he  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled  and  separate  from  sin- 
ners, sweep  away  those  false  postulates,  in  their  theological  as- 
pect. 

Thirdly:  The  separate  personality  of  the  Redeemer  is  plainly 
announced  in  every  page  of  Scripture  where  his  name  or  acts  are 
recorded.  And  it  is  not  a  thinkable  proposition,  that  a  covenant 
could  be  made,  except  between  two  persons.  The  covenant  be- 
twixt God  and  Adam,  involved  personality  in  the  man,  and  regal 
personality  also.  Else  God  could  not  treat  with  him.  The 
federal  headship  of  Adam  is  not  an  afterthought  of  theologians. 
It  is  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  The  man  must  be 
Godlike,  to  become  a  party  to  a  covenant  with  God.  And  nothing 
less  than  the  destiny  of  his  entire  race  could  be  the  issue  involved, 
because  anything  less  Avould  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.     And  so  also  with  that  other  covenant,  betwixt 
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(jrod  and  the  last  Adam.  Nothing  short  of  regal  dignity  in  the 
Surety,  and  nothing  less  than  the  salvation  of  his  entire  progeny 
could  engage  the  attention  of  this  exalted  being  who  had  a 
separate  throne  of  his  own.  "He  that  overcometh  shall  sit  with 
me  in  my  throne,  as  I  overcame  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father 
in  his  throne.  "     (Rev.  iii,  21.) 

Thus  far,  the  scope  of  this  paper,  through  brief  hints  and  sug- 
gestions, has  tended  to  the  recurrence  of  the  opening  question : 
"What  is  meant  by  God's  image?" 

Consider  man,  the  lord  of  creation.  As  men  know  God  best 
by  contemplating  his  infinite  perfections,  so  may  men  know  man 
most  accurately  by  the  scrutiny  of  his  perfections.  And  while 
nature  does  furnish  many  analogues  among  the  numberless  races 
of  creatures,  there  is  no  other  being  in  the  universe  endowed  with 
similar  attributes. 

Examine  first  the  physical  constitution  of  man.  His  vision  is 
superior  to  the  vision  of  any  other  known  creature,  in  that  it  dis- 
criminates between  the  most  delicate  shades  of  color,  estimates 
distances  and  proportions,  and  conveys  to  the  mind  certain 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  matter  which  could  not  be  appre- 
hended by  inferior  organisms.  His  hearing  is  more  acute  than 
that  of  other  known  creatures,  in  its  accurate  discrimination 
between  sounds,  its  appreciation  of  melody,  its  recoil  from  dis- 
cords- His  taste  distinguishes  between  the  slightest  variation  in 
flavors,  his  smell  separates  the  most  delicate  varieties  in  odors, 
and  his  touch  is  so  sensitive  as  to  convev  to  the  mind  on  the  in- 
stant,  the  proprieties  of  matter  in  contact  with  his  hand.  Yet  all 
these  powers  are  the  lowest  in  the  scale,  and  sink  out  of  sight 
when  compared  with  his  mental   constitution. 

Look  then  for  a  moment  at  man's  logical  powers.  Think  of 
what  is  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  syllogism.  Consider 
the  inexorable  force  of  logical  deduction,  and  the  vast  growth  of 
the  race  in  knowledge  attained  through  the  orderly  arrangement 
of  known  facts,  in  the  systems  of  philosophy.  xAnd  yet  there  are 
higher  manifestations  of  Godlike  power,  inherent  in  humanity, 
than  the  construction  ofthe  most  faultless  syllogism  known  to  logic. 

Think  of  man's  prompt  cognition   of   prerequisites.     For  here 
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is  the  topmost  manifestation  of  Godlikeness:  the  intuitive  ap- 
prehension of  axiomatic  truth,  without  the  testimony  of  the  senses, 
and  without  the  slow  processes  of  logic.  Herbert  Spencer,  sneer- 
ing at  the  superstition  of  the  cultivated  Christian,  shows  the 
accurate  correspondence  betwixt  his  "faith"  and  the  crude  appre- 
hension of  the  Fetish  worshipper,  who  finds  a  deity  in  a  shadow. 
But  in  reality,  he  proves  the  unity  of  the  race,  which  cognizes 
God  by  a  swift  intuition,  overriding  sense  and  logic.  Like  the 
spark  that  leaps  from  the  voltaic  battery  to  fix  upon  the  metal, 
so  the  pure  aspiration  of  the  human  soul  fastens  upon  God,  be- 
cause Grod  is,  and  because  man  knotvH  that  he  exists,  by  encentric 
cognition; 

And  finally,  consider  man's  capacity  for  Faith :  Faith,  the 
faculty  of  strange  paradoxes.  The  substance  (hypostasis)  of  that 
which,  being  hoped  for,  is  unsubstantial ;  the  evidence  of  that, 
which,  being  invisible,  is  incapable  of  evidence.  This  is  the  sum 
of  Paul's  argument  in  the  Hebrews.  And  yet  this  mysterious 
force,  which  no  creature  exercises  excepting  the  man  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  not  only  overcomes  the  world,  but  leads  many 
undaunted  to  the  gate  of  Eden,  disarms  the  cherub  whose  flaming 
sword  forbids  his  entrance,  and  enrobing  the  saint  in  royal  purple, 
conveys  him  to  the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God,  and  to  the  Tree 
of  Life  that  blossoms  there. 

Thus  endowed,  distinguished  from  all  the  creatures  of  God, 
man  fulfils  his  high  destiny.  As  God  takes  for  his  most  glorious 
title  tlie  name  of  "Giver,"  the  Father  of  Lights,  with  whom  "is 
neither  parallax  nor  tropical  shadow,"  so  Godlike  man  gives  with 
bountiful  hand,  whenever  he  attains  his  true  stature.  And  as 
God  forgives,  so  man  forgives,  seventy  times  seven  offences.  As 
God  manifests  his  lovingkindness,  throughout  the  stately  march 
of  his  providence,  causing  all  things  to  work  together  for  the  good 
of  his  children,  so  man,  in  his  place  and  degree,  scatters  his  bene- 
factions through  the  earth.  All  the  maxims  of  Holy  Writ  tend  in 
this  direction:  "It  is  better  to  give  than  to  receive."  The  Lord 
Jesus  proved  at  once  his  divinity  and  his  pure  manhood,  in  that 
"He  went  about  doing  good.''  And  the  gifts  of  the  saint  who 
has  attained  a  good  measure  of  Godliness,  resemble  the  gifts  of 
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God,  in  that  they  do  not  humiliate  the  receiver.  It  is  called  the 
Royal  Law,  that  enforces  these  acts  of  beneficence,  because  it  is 
a  law  that  regulates  the  acts  of  Kings.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note, 
that  God  has  so  exalted  this  noblest  creature  of  his  hand,  that 
man  can  confer  happiness  by  a  uwrd  of  sympathy,  or  a  look  of 
kindness.  Surely,  no  other  intelligence  in  the  world  of  creatures 
possesses  such  powers. 

One  final  word,  touching  the  degradation  of  the  sinner.  How 
can  such  things  be  said  of  man,  who  has  shown  himself  capable 
of  sins  that  would  shame  devils,  described  by  the  prophet  as  hor- 
ribly loathsome,  as '^wounds  and  bruises  and  putrefying  sores?" 

Why  just  here  is  shown  the  prowess  of  the  Prince  of  Salvation, 
in  working  the  redemption  of  sinners  so  utterly  lost.  And  the 
thinker  is  brought  to  the  same  conclusion  here  as  everywhere 
<?lse,  in  investigating  God's  dealings,  to  wit:  to  the  apprehension 
of  the  glory  and  grace  of  Christ.  All  things,  all  events,  all  re- 
sults, are  made  for  Him  and  by  Him,  and  He  is  Head  over  all 
things  to  His  Church. 

And  this  is  the  final  thought.  T\iQ  Ohureh  is  the  royal  seed  of 
God.  And  the  Redeemer  of  this  seed,  God-man-Mediator,  has 
eyes  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  through  the  defilement  of  sins,  hideous 
m  deformity,  through  the  rags  of  self-righteousness,  under  the 
gown  of  the  scholar  or  the  rude  tunic  of  the  peasant,  His  eye  can 
see  the  glint  of  the  crown  that  is  the  inheritance  of  the  man  made 
for  Godlikeness. 
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ARTICLE  V. 


A   STEP  IN  ADVANCE. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  the  writer  af  the  following  pages  pub- 
lished, in  this  Review,  an  article  entitled,  "Our  Problem,"  which 
discussed  the  duties  of"  the  proprietary  race  to  their  slaves  in  re- 
spect to  religion.  Not  that  the  white  people  were  ignorant  of, 
or  inclined  to  deny,  the  general  proposition  that  they  should  seek 
the  salvation  of  the  negroes;  they  were  then  diligently — but  not 
diligently  enough — engaged  in  that  great  enterprise.  But  there 
were  differences  of  opinion  among  ourselves  as  to  certain  meth 
ods,  certain  involved  questions,  which  seemed  to  call  for  study 
and  comparison  of  views. 

The  article  was  published,  as  we  said,  and  very  kindly  received 
at  home,  and  measurably  so  abroad;  as  kindly  as  the  much- 
misunderstood  South  could  hope  that  any  such  deliverance  would 
be.     The  writer  trusted  that  his  labor  had  not  been  in  vain. 

And  now  I  The  past  is — not  gone,  but — laid  up.  The  whole 
fabric  of  our  life  has  been  crushed  in  and  shaken  to  pieces.  The 
relations  of  labor  to  capital,  the  principal  form  of  wealth,  the 
structure  of  families,  the  traditions  of  social  existence,  the  pecu- 
liar bonds  of  affection  between  the  strong  race  and  the  weak — 
all,  all,  have  either  passed  absolutely  out  of  sight,  or  submitted 
to  such  a  revolution  as  makes  us  a  new  people. 

We  are  not  chanting  a  dirge.  And  we  are  not  afraid  of  God's 
providence.  But  we  state  again  this  well-worn  fact,  that  it  may 
be  seen  that  we  are  looking  open-eyed  and  without  blenching 
upon  the  new  world  so  storniily  created  about  us,  and  inquiring 
with  courage,  because  with  reverence,  what  it  means  to  us.  Hopes 
are  mortal;  but  duty  is  immortal. 

As  we  look  up  from  our  study  of  these  things,  we  see,  between 
a  tall  mimosa  and  the  eaves  of  our  roof,  a  strip  of  deep  blue  sky. 
The  generous  fiowerage  of  the  tree  has  passed  its  prime  and 
begun  to  fade;  the  roof  is  weather-worn  and  acknowledges  its 
sure  decay;  but  the  sky  is  the  sky  of  our  youth,  and  of  the  youth 
of  our  forefathers,  and  of  all  the  generations.     It  has   shed  the 
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same  sheen  into  their  eyes  and  the   same  sweetness    into    their 
hearts. 

And  even  so  in  the  revolution  which  has  befallen  us — eulbute 
c/enerale,  as  the  old  Count  de  Mirabeau  phrased  it — amid  the 
many  things,  among  the  forms  of  duty  even,  which  are  utterly 
changed,  there  is  one  thing  that  endures — "the  grace  of  God, 
which  bringeth  salvation,"  The  same  Word  sanctifies.  The 
same  hope  is  born  of  the  same  love.  The  same  torch  is  in  our 
hands  wherewith  to  shine  down  the  darkness  of  our  generation. 
The  same  treasure  is  in  the  same  earthen  vessels,  and  for  the 
same  blessed  purpose. 

Another  thing  that  has  not  changed  is  the  relative  position  of 
the  races.  The  effect  of  hereditary  civilisation  and  culture  has 
not  disappeared.  The  larger  brain,  the  richer  life,  the  power  of 
superior  knowledge,  are  still  with  us.  We  have  the  authority  of 
the  higher ;  and  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  evade  its  enormous  re- 
sponsibility. " 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  our  difficulties  are  also  enormous — ■ 
poverty,  prejudices  on  either  hand,  collisions  that  come  by  nature, 
and  collisions  that  are  works  of  art.  If,  of  the  many  ties  that 
once  united  us,  but  two  remain,  they  are  the  fundamental  and 
vital  ties — a  common  humanity,  and  a  common  gospel. 

We  imagine  that  few  of  our  people  can  read  the  second  chap- 
ter of  the  book  of  Nehemiah  without  being  reminded  of  the 
meeting  of  our  first  General  Assembly  after  the  war,  December, 
1865:  "And  I  went  out  by  night  by  the  gate  of  the  valley  .  .  . 
and  viewed  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  were  broken  down, 
and  the  gates  thereof  were  consumed  with  fire.  .  .  Then  said  I 
unto  them,  Ye  see  the  distress  that  we  are  in,  how  Jerusalem  lieth 
waste,  and  the  gates  thereof  are  burned  with  fire;  come^  and 
let  us  build  up  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.,  that  we  be  no  more  a 
reproach.''  Glorious  logic  of  believers  I  Mere  non-sequitur  for 
man  ! 

Then,  and  since  then,  at  every  succeeding  meeting  of  that 
higli  court,  and  almost  incessantly  in  Presbyteries  and  Synods, 
in  Church  Sessions  and  around  our  evangelists,  this  problem  has 
been  emerging,  and   has    been    patiently    and    prayerfully    con- 
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fronted.  The  labors,  the  experiments,  the  conferences,  the  gifts, 
persuasions,  failures,  of  these  twelve  years  would  fill  a  volume — 
a  volume  that  ought  to  be  written  for  man.  It  is  already  ^vritten 
with  God.  Not  that  all  has  been  failure — not  by  any  means. 
But  so  far  as  the  discovery  of  a  system  whereon  to  work  is  con- 
cerned, we  had  no  real  success  until  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
that  churches  distinctively  of  the  colored  people  must  be  organ- 
ised, and  must  be  assisted  to  begin,  and  live  on,  their  own  separate 
life. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  even  now,  and  on  this  plan,  we  have 
as  yet  attained  any  brilliant  or  large  success ;  first,  because  there 
has  not  been  time  enough  since  we  adopted  the  scheme;  then, 
because  we  had  a  great  deal  of  lost  influence  to  recover;  thirdly, 
because  we  had  not  devised  means  to  meet  one  obvious  necessity 
of  the  scheme,  (to  which  the  rest  of  this  article  will  be  largely 
devoted ;)  and  lastly,  because  few  of  our  own  people  seem  to  have 
discerned  how  great  a  step  we  were  taking — even  removing  the 
work  bodily  from  the  category  of  Domestic,  to  the  category  of 
Foreign  Missions. 

What,  precisely,  is  the  radical  difference  between  these  two 
grand  departments  of  Christian  work?  At  the  time  and  in  the 
way  in  which  modern  Foreign  Missions  came  into  being,  the  dis- 
tinction seemed  clear  enough.  Foreign  Missionaries  went  abroad, 
and  Domestic  Missionaries  stayed  at  home;  they  were  distin- 
guished accurately  enough  by  their  place.  And  this  grew, 
without  discussion,  to  be  the  accepted  discrimination  between 
them;  so  much  so,  that  when,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the 
Indians  came  to  be  surrounded  by  white  settlements,  and  the 
Chinese  began  to  immigrate  among  us,  it  was  commonly  said  that 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Missions  had  mei'gitd,  and  the  work  had 
become  one  in  two  (merely  formal)  divisions.  We  think  it  can 
be  shown  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the  true  distinction  is 
the  distinction  of  race. 

Confining  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  general  question, 
it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  Foreign  Missions  find  the  ground 
preoccupied  by  a  false  religion^  while  the  prepossessions  of  our 
own  race  are  once  and  always   for    Christianity.     To    whatever 
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continent  our  heralds  go;  with  whatever  non-Caucasian  race  they 
labor — Mongol,  Malay,  or  Ethiopic — there  is  a  mythology  to  be 
assailed,  a  solid  body  of  superstitions  to  be  sapped  and  riven 
asunder,  venerable  traditions,  customs,  and  even  laws,  to  be 
overturned. 

And  then  the  law  of  heredity  comes  in.  The  people  make 
their  gods,  but  then  the  gods  re-make  the  people.  Climate,  food, 
and  religion,  are  factors  of  the  highest  order.  They  combine, 
just  so  far  as  they  are  different  from  our  own,  to  build  up  any 
given  people  on  its  own  separate  base.  And  these  influences 
permeate  the  race  more  and  more  deeply,  till  even  blood  and  bone 
tell  the  story. 

Consequent  upon  these  facts  is  this:  that  the  methods  and 
appliances  of  gospel  labor  will  vary  directly  as  the  variations  of 
the  races  themselves.* 

Some  races  are  casuistical  and  argumentative;  some  are  emo- 
tional and  impulsive ;  some  are  moved  to  investigate  by  the 
display  of  a  superior  civilisation ;  some  cannot  be  moved  to  in- 
vestigate at  all,  and  must  be  assailed  and  won  by  sheer  importu- 
nity. Some  races  eagerly  crave  education  ;  some  scorn  it.  Some 
are  charmed  by  music;  some  are  deaf  to  it.  Some,  like  the 
Chinese,  look  down  with  contempt  upon  the  foreign  devils ;  some, 
like  the  South  African,  are  ready  to  worship  us  as  gods.  And 
to  all  these,  and  a  hundred  other  types  of  the  one  disease — sin, 
must  we  bring  appropriate  styles  of  the  one  remedy — Christ. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  received  truth  that  a  wise  missionary  will 
apply  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  race  peculiarities  and  the 
best  methods  of  dealing  with  them,  just  as  a  good  general  studies 
a  fortificatiott  and  seeks  its  vulnerable  point.  And  it  is  interest- 
ing to  reflect,  and  to  see  that  the  reaction  of  these  peculiarities 
on  religion  will  make  a  visible  difference,  an  individuality,  in  the 
product,  i.  e.y  the  churches. 

We  are  now  brought  to  a  last  remark  on  this  point,  viz :     that 


^  It  surely  cannot  be  necessary  here  to  make  formal  concession  of  the 
unity  of  mankind,  its  common  ruin  In  the  fall,  or  the  identity,  under  all 
genuine  forms,  of  the  gospel  and  the  way  of  life.     All  that  is  assumed  in 
what  Ave  are  saying,  and  is  indispensable  to  our  argument. 
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there  are  limits  to  the  association  even  of  Christians  across  tlie 
lines  of  race.  No  missionary  loses  himself  or  his  nationality 
among  Hindoos,  or  Indians,  or  Polynesians.  The  instances  of 
honorable  immergence  in  an  alien  race  are  so  few  as  merely  to 
punctuate  the  law  of  separation.  It  is  a  law,  a  law^  which  en- 
forces its  own  observance.  But  it  is  a  law  out  of  which  has 
*»-rown,  and  must  more  and  more  completely  grow,  separateness 
of  church  organisation.  If  one,  sufficiently  polyglot,  could  puss 
from  prayer- meeting  to  prayer-meeting;  from  Shanghai  or  Soo- 
chow  to  Oroomiah  and  Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Corisco,  to 
Zulu-land,  the  Fiji,  the  Tahitian,  the  Choctaw;  how  intensely 
would  he  feel  the  oneness  of  the  gospel  and  the  vigor  of  that 
life  which  could  put  on  so  various  forms  and  utter  itself  by  such 
different  but  harmonious  voices  ! 

And  is  there  not  a  hint  of  the  perpetuity  of  these  differences 
in  the  vision  of  John:  "After  this,  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a  great  mul- 
titude which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nationn,  and  kindreda, 
and  people,  and  tomjueft,  stood  before  the  throne  and  before  the 
Lamb?"  The  Evangelist  seems  to  have  seen,  and  gloried  in, 
their  combination  out  of  all  varieties  of  man  in  one  blest  throng. 
It  is  to  the  splendor  of  that  day,  that  ovation  of  Christ,  that  our 
missionaries  are  bringing  their  contributions  of  redeemed 
souls. 

It  cannot  bo  necessary  to  go  in  detail  over  all  these  points  and 
run  the  parallel  between  the  African  race,  as  domiciled  in  Ame- 
I'ica,  and  the  other  non-Caucasian  races.  They  brought  from 
the  beautiful  and  terrible  land  of  their  ancestors  all  they  had  by 
way  of  religion — a  coil  of  cruel  and  debasing  superstitions.  And 
now  that  a  century  has  elapsed,  and  although  our  divine  gospel 
has  been  so  largely  made  known  to  them,  and  though  it  has  been 
perhaps  universally  (more  or  less  intelligently)  accepted  by  them, 
those  superstitions  are  a  power  among  them  still.  Voudoo  and 
Obeah  have  still  their  thousands  of  votaries;  the  dread  of  witch- 
craft makes  many  slaves  whom  the  law  calls  free ;  charms  and 
counter-charms,  silly  and  stupid  beyond  belief,  are  practised  to 
this  day,  and  by  nominal  Christians.  Within  the  past  year,  if 
we  arc  not  misinformed,  murders  have    been    traced    directly    to 
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this  source — the  belief  that  witchcraft,  or  conjury  of  some  sort, 
had  been  employed  to  work  a  man's  death. 

Further  :  these  uncured  superstitions  and  the  mental  and  moral 
diseases  connected  with  them,  corrupt  the  gospel  itself,  where 
they  are  left  to  themselves.  No  other  such  scenes  are  to  be  found 
in  our  land,  as  scenes  of  so-called  worship  among  the  negroes. 
Only  they  worship  God  by  dancing — they  only,  besides  the 
Shakers,  a  "sport"  of  Northern  civilisation,  and  an  illustration 
how  extremes  meet.  But  dances  are  often  the  more  seemly  and 
<lecent  form  of  their  worship. 

We  hasten  to  say,  however,  and  will  maintain  it  with  whatever 
emphasis  may  be  necessary,  that  there  is  much  genuine  religion 
among  them  ;  but  it  bears  the  race  mark.  It  is  often  a  singu- 
larly touching  and  beautiful  piety  ;  it  humbles  many  a  beholder 
whose  culture  has  done  much  for  him,  but  left  him  to  admire  an 
unlettered  negro's  grace,  as  far  above  his  own  attainments.  But 
their  celestial  dialect  is  theirs,  and  not  ours.  We  enjoy  their 
prayers,  but  we  could  not  have  offered  them. 

When  to  these  unquestionable  truths  is  added  the  fact — at 
which  theorisers  may  carp,  but  which  common  sense  and  states- 
manship have  found  it  necessary  to  accept,  viz. — that  the  race 
lines  are  permanent,  and  limit  the  possibilities  of  fellowship,  and 
that  there  will  not  and  cannot  be  any  honorable  and  reputable 
reduction  of  the  two  to  one  mass,  we  seem  to  have  proved  the 
point  that  labors  among  the  colored  people  belong  properly  to 
the  department  of  Foreign  Missions. 

But  it  may  be  said,  "The  two  races  formed  churches  together 
of  old;  why  not  now?"  That  is  a  fair  question,  but  easily 
answered. 

A  large  part  of  the  slave  population  formed  churches  of  their 
own,  served  by  a  white  evangelist,  who  was,  oftener  than  not, 
called  a  miissionary.     We  need  spend  no  time  upon  their  case. 

A  great  many  churches  contained  a  few  colored  members  each. 
They  were  not  eligible  to  any  office  ;  their  votes  were  not  taken 
upon  the  election  of  pastor  or  other  ruler.  They  were  cared  for, 
and  taught,  and  remained  always  in  the  same  condition  of  tute- 
lage as  did  the  juvenile  white  members  during  their  childhood. 
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least,  were  evidently 


ab- 


Such  Presb3'^terian  churches, 
normal  condition.* 

The  remaining  portion  is  the  most  interesting  and  decisive  of 
all.  In  the  region  of  large  plantations,  where  the  colored  popu- 
lation largely  outnumbered  the  whites,  but  were  members  of  the 
same  communion,  often  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one,  what  was 
the  actual  constitution  of  the  churches  ?  Nominally,  there  was 
but  one  session,  as  there  was  but  one  pastor.  But  in  fact  the 
pastor  governed  the  colored  membership,  aided  by  a  body  of 
colored  "leaders,"  or  "watchmen,"  or  "superintendents,"  as  the 
Assembly  at  Memphis  called  them.  In  fact,  the  session  was 
guided  almost  entirely  in  the  Hdmission  of  members  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  discipline,  by  the  reports  and  suggestions  of  these 
men.  It  was  they,  to  a  very  large  extent,  who  discharged  pas- 
toral duty,  beyond  that  very  limited  portion  of  it  which  the  pas- 
tor himself  could  undertake.  It  was  they  who  had  charge  of  the 
plantation  prayer-meetings — who  visited  the  sick,  and  in  many 
instances  even  buried  the  dead. 

Every  faithful  pastor,  of  course,  did  his  best  to  know  his  lead- 
ers well,  to  hold  them  well  in  hand,  to  supervise  their  judgments, 
correct  their  mistakes,  and  perform  as  much  of  his  own  normal 
work  as  he  could  for  so  large  a  population,  scattered  over  so  great 
a  surface.  But  when  he  had  done  his  best,  and  his  elders  had 
done  as  much  as  they  could  or  would,  it  remained  true  that  the 
real  session  of  the  colored  members  was  the  bench  of  leaders ; 
and  thus  that  the  pastor  was  virtually  pastor  of  two  churches, 
white  and  black.  And  no  amount  of  theoretical  tight-lacing  ever 
prevented  it,  except  by  sacrificing  the  work.f 

Taking  it  for  settled,  now,  that  this  work  is  to  be  prosecuted 
on  the  basis  of  Foreign  Missions,  with   such  modifications  of  any 

*  The  question  is  here  8uj2;ge8ted,  whether  those  who  were  so  embar- 
rassed in  the  attempt  to  accommodate  the  Church  to  its  new  duties  after 
the  war,  by  the  fear  of  committing  some  anomaly,  had  not  overlooked 
these  obvious  facts  ? 

t  Zion  church,  Charleston,  Glebe  St.  and  Calhoun  St.,  became  the 
typical  instance  of  success.  The  white  church  worshipped  in  one  build- 
ing, and  the  colored  in  another;  one  session  governed  both,  but  were  aided 
by  leaders,  Dr.  Girardeau  being  the  pastor. 
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particular  method  as  may  prove  to  be  necessary,  we  are  brought 
to  the  point  which  the  great  Missionary  Societies  had  reached 
many  years  since,  and  to  the  problem  which  then  confronted 
them :  How  are  these  native  churches  to  be  supplied  with  pas- 
tors ?  It  is  our  impression  that  the  American  Board  strove  long 
and  hard  to  furnish  the  Sandwich  Islands  with  a  ministry  from 
this  country ;  and  that  only  a  cluster  of  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties— of  which  the  ruinous  expense  was  but  one,  and  not  the  great- 
est— drove  them  at  last  to  consider  whether  it  was  not  the  divine 
plan  that  every  nation  should  raise  its  own  spiritual  guides  and 
shepherds.  And  yet  the  Word  is  very  clear  about  ordaining 
elders  in  {not  for)  every  city.  And  now  that  the  thing  is  done, 
and  th6  principle  adopted,  it  is  so  evidently  right  and  wholesome, 
that  we  wonder  why  there  was  ever  any  hesitation  about  it. 

It  might  be  pretty  safely  said,  that  wherever  missions  have 
had  the  most  rapid,  permanent,  revolutionising  successes,  there 
this  principle  has  been  most  cordially  adopted  and  thoroughly 
wrought  out.  The  Baptist  Mission  to  the  Karens,  the  Method- 
ist Mission  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  the  American  Board  among  the 
Armenians,  and  the  English  labors  in  the  Coral  Isles  of  Polyne- 
sia, will  occur  at  once  as  cases  in  point  to  every  student  of 
Foreign  Missions. 

And  now,  at  last,  we,  in  our  own  difficult  and  honorable  enter- 
prise, are  led  to  the  same  point.  The  Assembly  of  1877,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  has  recognised  the  truth  that  if  we  found  Afri- 
can Presbyterian  churches,  we  must  raise  up  for  them  African 
Presbyterian  ministers.  It  has  established  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  take  this  work  in  hand ;  has  formally  adopted  the 
Theological  Institute  at  Tuskaloosa,  Ala.,  opened  with  its  en- 
couragement a  few  months  since;  and  ordered  the  committee  to 
digest  and  report  to  the  next  Assembly  a  complete  scheme  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Institute.  The  brief  remainder  of  this  article  will 
be  devoted  to  the  submission  of  certain  views  on  the  subject  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Church. 

Two  or  three  features  of  the  mind  of  the  race  mav  here  be  men- 
tioned,  as  bearing  upon  their  prospects  in  this  regard.  The  first 
is,  the  almost  entire  absence  of  the  logical   faculty.     Exceptia 
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f'j-oiplendis,.  of  eoin'se.  ratiocination,  in  a.i>y  higher  form  than  the' 
jwiducing  of  direct  testimony,  and  tke  quotation  of  apt  texts^ 
f>eed  not  ha  looked  for,  at  present,  at  any  rate.  When-  yo-u  have- 
built  up  your  little  argument,  in  terms  as  simple  and  cogent  as- 
you  can  command,  and  proved  yotir  poin^t,  you  find  not  merely 
that  they  reject  the  conclusion  no>v  who  refused  it  before^  but 
that  those  who  receive  it,  receive  it  without  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  the  argument.  Examine  the  construction  of  their  ser- 
mons,, and  you  will  be  struck  with  the  absence  of  reasoning  aiul 
f  proof.  The  discursive  facalty  often  shows  well ;  pathos  is  not 
wafnti»g;  exhortation  is  their  strong  point. 

Another  jwint  of  importan'ce  is  the  great  relaitive  strength  of 
the  verbal  memory.  Words  are  e-asily  and  willingly  committed, 
es'pecially  such  sbs  have  the  swing  of  rhythm:  or  the  clue  of 
rhvnje.  This*  is  a  grerct  advantage  in  lodojin«:  the  "form  of  sound 
words"  firmly  in  their  minds,  and  thus  providing  a  safeguard 
against  doctrinal  error;  a  partial  safeguard  only,  however^ 
limited  by  that  ratiocinative  weakness  already  spoken  of,  but  reai 
aind  important.  On  the  other  hand,  this  very  gift  of  verbal 
memory  makes  special  vigilance  necessary  to  ensure  their  learn- 
ing more  than  mere  words. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  now,  that  the  law  of  heredity,  operat- 
ing upon  a  race  whose  ancestors  have  been  ignorant  and  debased 
for  many  generations,  and  indeed  had  not  begun  to  be  civilised 
until  they  were  brought  to  this  country,  will  make  their  culture^ 
their  education  to  anything  like  thoroughness,  a  very  slow  and 
difficult  work.  Indeed,  it  is  a  long  battle  to  give  them  the  idea 
of  thoroughness  and  accuracy  at  all.  We  may  as  well  make  up 
our  minds  that  only  substantial  and  necessary  attainments  must 
be  sought  in  the  training  of  preaclier:?^,  except  in  exceptional 
cases.  Of  them  we  would  make  energetic  use,  and  give  them  as 
much  education  as  they  can  hold,  and  prepare  them  with  the 
utmost  care  to  be  "leaders  of  the  people."  For  the  rest,  we 
must  be  cnntent  witli  (1)  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures; 
(2)  an  intelligent  soundness  in  our  standards ;  and  (3)  aptness  to 
teach  by  speaking. 

We  should  do  our  own  views,   and  the  people  whose  interests 
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vwe  are  anxiously  considering,  great  injustice,  -however,  if  we  left 
.the  irapressioH  that  they  are  a  dull  and  unimprovable  race. 
At  different  times,  and  iia  many  instances,  they  have  developed 
remarkable  power  for  the  acquisition  of  languages.  They  have 
a  singular  gift  -of  pathos ;  an-d  their  eloquence  is  gewuine,  effect- 
ive, and  original.  Many  of  ois  have  listened  ;and  worshipped 
while  they  prayed  in  strains  that  made  us  glow  with  feelings  far 
.above  mere  admiration.  And  we  feel  that  aU  this  is  meroly  «, 
glimpse  of  capabilities  yet  to  be  -developed:  and  this  is  one  of 
ithe  things  tl4at  spur  us  up  to  laboa*  for  them. 

It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  in  the  process  of  making  these 
-acquisitions,  a  great  many  things  will  be  picked  up  incidentally^ 
•or  that  they  will  benefit  greatly  (by  absorption,  one  may  say,) 
.from  daily  intC'rcourse  with  -cultivated  and  active  minds. 

It  thus  appears  that  no  rigorous  schedule-laying  is  possible  a-t 
present.  With  the  three  conditions  stated  above  as  a  minimum^ 
•each  student  must  be  carried  as  far  as  his  powers  and  opportuni- 
ties admit.  But  of  merely  literary  culture  there  must  be  but 
ilittle,  ill  or<liiiary  cases,  because  time  and  strength  will  hardly 
:avail  for  the  most  necessary  studies.  This  is  already  the  con- 
•elusion  of  some  of  their  best  teachers  from  abroad.  The  iact  is 
inot  without  interest,  that  these  students  have  so  strong  a  desire 
to  master  the  Greek  Testament  and  to  read  the  Lords  words  in 
their  original  record.  And  difficult  as  is  the  task  of  teaching 
them  another  tongue,  who  have  so  superficial  and  defective  ac- 
iiuaintance  with  their  own,  who  can  say  that  it  is  not  a  sound 
•Christian  instinct  which  impels  them  in  this  direction,  and  makes 
them  persevere,  despite  their  early  discouraging  experience  of  it? 
What  labor  should  foe  more  cheerfully  bestowed  than  that  which 
gratifies  this  desire  ? 

One  of  the  pressing  problems  of  the  enterprise  is.  How  most 
rapidly  .and  effectively  to  broaden  and  develop  their  general  in- 
telligence? Probably  no  better  general  rule  can  be  laid  down 
than  to  encourage  conversation  on  almost  every  topic  that  comes 
up,  and  hold  "question-meetings"  with  them,  where  they  may 
J^uggest  any  topics  that  interest,  and  any  questions  which  perplex 
therp,  and  follow  the  discussion  along,  wherever  it  may  spon- 
taneoas'y  flow. 
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Another  very  necessary  exercise  is  the  search  for  proof- texts 
by  the  help  of  a  concordance.  Here,  there  will  be  abundant  op- 
portunity to  drill  their  powers  of  selection  and  discrimination. 
They  must  grow  skilful  in  distinguishing  between  verbal  and  real 
correspondence  of  texts,  seeming  and  real  appropriateness  and 
cogency  of  quotation.  This  will  be  an  admirable  tonic  for  their 
weak  logical  faculty,  which  must  not  be  abandoned  because  it  is 
feeble.  Great  pains  must  be  taken,  also,  with  their  reading. 
The  fact  that  they  are  to  serve  an  illiterate  people,  greatly  en- 
hances the  value  of  such  an  accomplishment,  which  we  may  be 
permitted  to  say  is  hardly  ever  enough  regarded  by  our  educated 
men.  Indeed,  are  there  not  some,  even  in  the  highest  walks,  who 
look  on  careful  and  expressive  reading  (of  hymns  and  Scripture) 
as  too  closely  allied  to  sensational  preaching  ?  Yet  it  is  hard  to 
overrate  the  power  of  a  Psalm  of  David,  or  a  hymn,  impressively 
read.  Certainly,  for  that  great  mass  who  cannot  read  well 
enough  ever  to  be  thrilled  by  what  they  find  in  books,  it  is  of  in- 
estimable importance  that  their  preachers  should  be  able  to  express 
and  convey  to  other  hearts  the  sacred  emotions  germane  to  the 
Word. 

Without  endeavoring  to  exhaust  this  portion  of  the  subject,  we 
proceed  remark  upon  some  of  the  dangers  that  beset  the  work. 
Singularly  enough,  most  of  them  originate  in  one  tendency,  the 
tendency  to  give  up  manual  labor  on  undertaking  professional 
study. 

If  this  be  allowed  to  assert  and  develope  itself,  the  many  who 
are  still  prejudiced  against  such  enterprises,  (and  no  new  good 
thing  makes  friends  of  all  men  at  once,)  will  be  clamorous  in  de- 
nouncing (what  they  will  call)  the  encouraging  of  indolence  under 
the  pretence  of  study.     That  is  the  first  danger. 

And  it  points  to  another,  more  serious  still,  that  there  will  be 
such  pretenders,  eager  to  live  idly  at  the  expense  of  the  Church, 
and  keeping  an  appearance  of  piety  and  industry  for  the  sake  of 
the  loavrs,  saying,  ^viih  some  of  old,  "Put  me,  I  pray  thee,  into 
one  of  the  priests'  olfices,  that  I  may  eat  a  piece  of  bread." 

There  is  a  third  danger  involved,  one  yet  more  profound.  It 
is  that  a  class,  growing  up  without  habitual  experience  of  physical 
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toil,  will  both  forfeit  the  sympathy  of  the  great  working  mass  and 
lose  their  own  sympathy  with  that  mass.  And  if  once  the  tree 
be  thus  divided  in  its  very  roots,  the  best  hope  of  our  enterprise 
is  gone. 

And  aside  from  this  particular  line  of  perils,  there  is  this,  that 
a  body  of  men,  lifted  by  careful  cultivation  so  far  above  the  bulk 
of  their  people,  will  encounter  swarms  of  temptation — inwardly, 
to  vanity  and  self-conceit ;  officially,  to  lording  it  over  the 
churches ;  outwardly,  to  political  and  other  worldly  aspirations, 
which  will  destroy  their  spiritual  aptitudes  and  lower  their 
spiritual  life.  It  cannot  be  too  distinctly  understood  that  a  sense 
of  irresponsibility  brings  a  thousand  evil  pasvsions  into  play,  be- 
yond what  their  subject,  even,  ever  suspected  of  himself.  And 
we  must  not  be  surprised,  or  too  greatly  disheartened,  if  instances 
of  this  sort  arise,  in  the  course  of  time. 

Where  are  our  safeguards  against  these  dangers  ? 

So  far  as  they  are  to  be  sought  in  methods  of  instruction,  they 
may  be  said  to  lie,  first,  in  scrupulously  avoiding  a  showy  course 
of  study  and  practice,  and  particularly  a  «?/-/?£^r/iczaZ  showy  course. 
The  more  solidity  and  thoroughness,  the  more  humble,  persever- 
ing application,  the  less  sensation  and  clap-trap,  the  more 
safety. 

Secondly,  in  the  diligent  cultivation  of  conscience,  not  only  in 
its  stricter  meaning,  the  sense  of  obligation,  but  also  in  a  taste  for 
what  is  clean  and  honorable  in  things  small  as  well  as  great. 

Thirdly,  (we  are  still  speaking  of  methods  of  instruction,)  in  the 
constant  inculcation,  by  precept  and  example,  of  the  wholesome- 
ness  and  honor  of  hard  work,  bodily  as  well  as  mental  work.  No 
place  must  be  given,  even  for  a  moment,  to  the  notion  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  gotten  through  a  day  without  having  touched 
the  axe  or  the  hoe.* 

But  there  is  a  better  way  of  dealing  with  the  "lions  in  the 
way"  than  pausing  longer  upon  them  than  will  suffice  for  their 


recognition. 


It  is  to  go  forward  and  meet  them  as  they  come. 


"*We  remit  to  a  foot  note  the  suggestion,  whether  such  a  seminary 
ought  not   ultimately  to  become   a   farm  school.     Wo   are  probably  not 
ripe  for  a  formal  discussion  of  that  question  now. 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  3 — 12. 
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If  we  know  anything  of  this  matter,  it  is  that  we  have  been 
led  ''by  a  way  we  knew  not."  Who  led  us  ?  It  is  He  who  will 
yet  move  us  on,  point  by  point,  until  his  work  is  done,  for  us,  by 


us,  m  us. 


Love  for  this  race  is  the  Southern  Christian's  inheritance. 
There  is  hardly  a  pious  lady  of  middle  age  who  has'not  toiled 
hard  for  their  good.  There  are  many  ministers,  who  for  years 
did,  of  their  own  free  will,  harder  work  outside  than  inside  of 
the  stipuhitions  of  their  call.  Few  more  precious  memories  are 
in  our  hearts  than  those  of  the  happy  seasons  when  we  welcomed 
our  dusky  brethren  and  sisters  into  the  church  and  sealed  them 
with  baptismal  water.  We  have  wrestled  for  them  in  prayer;  we 
have  knelt  beside  their  sick  beds;  we  have  closed  their  dying 
eyes.  And  now  this  faithful  God,  whom  it  is  our  glory  to  have 
served,  and  our  grief  to  have  served  so  poorly,  comes  to  change 
the  method  of  the  service — only  that — and  bids  us  be  more  loyal 
to  the  new  commission  than  we  ever  were  to  the  old. 

It  is  into  this  new  form  of  the  old  service  that  we  are  slowly 
finding  our  way.  He  who  knows  its  diflBculties,  its  dangers,  and 
its  rewards — He  will  never  leave  us,  unless  we  leave  Him.  To 
be  His,  is  everything. 


ARTICLE  VI. 


THE  NEGATIVE  TENDENCIES  OF  THE  AGE. 

Were  any  one,  amid  the  ceaseless  activity  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  to  put  forward  the  inquiry  of  inspired  wisdom,  "Is  there 
anything  whereof  it  may  be  said.  See,  this  is  new  ?"  and  to 
answer  that  inquiry  in  the  words  of  inspiration,  "  There  is  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun,"  the  scoffer  would  curl  his  lip  in 
derision,  and  the  sceptic  be  ready  with  the  muttered  sneer, 
"dreaming  idealist,"  "pietistic  enthusiast,"  while  even  the 
thoughtful  would  consider  such  a  statement  as  farfetched  and  ex- 
travagant.    And  yet,  as  the  stream  of  time  rolls  on,  the  words  of 
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Israel's  wise  king  are  being  more  and  more  verified,  "The  thing 

that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which   shall  be;  and  that  which  is  done 

is  that  which  shall  be  done."     We  may  mournfully  exclaim,  with 

the  legendary  hero  in  Tennyson's  beautiful  poem : 

"  The  old  order  chanfjeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fnlfilH  Himself  in  many  ways," 

or  lament  the  incessant  change   to   which   everything  here  below 

is  subjected,   in  the  words  of  one  who  is  said  to  have  "uttered 

nothing  base:" 

•  "It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore: 

Turn  wheresoe'er  I  may. 
The  thinjjs  that  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more." 

But  still,  in  spite  of  all  the  progress,  the  restless  activity,  the 
intense  eagerness  to  grasp  at  every  new  bauble  that  presents  itself 
with  its  tinsel-glitter  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  th,e  leaders  of  our 
age,  we  have  every  reason  to  affirm  that,  in  reality,  "there  is  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun."  Is  not  the  ocean  of  truth  as  un- 
fathomable as  in  the  days  when  the  dying  philosopher  compared 
the  researches  of  a  lifetime  to  the  work  of  a  child  gathering  peb- 
bles on  the  sea-shore?  Have  any  of  the  great  discoveries  of  the 
age  brought  us  nearer  the  goal  we  are  so  desirous  of  reaching — 
the  haven  of  rest  where  the  storm-tossed  bark  may  ride  safely 
at  anchor?  Does  not  the  unknown  and  inscrutable  surround  us 
and  hem  us  in  on  all  sides?  Have  we,  in  reality,  added  to  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge,  or  are  we  ever  mocked  by  the  phan- 
tasmagoria of  a  diseased  intellect  ?  Are  we  not  ever  at  work  with 
problems  which  seem  incapable  of  solution  the  further  we  advance; 
and  does  not  the  end  of  our  intellectual  wanderings  often  bring 
us  back  to  the  point  from  where  we  started?  Our  age  is  involved 
in  a  labyrinth  of  speculations.  As  the  wheel  of  time  revolves, 
the  new  is  ever  superseding  the  old,  and  the  old  is  ever  becoming 
the  new.  From  the  dead  past  the  mouldering  remains  of  extinct 
philosophies  are  brought  into  the  light  of  day,  the  fast  decaying 
members  are  touched  with  the  magic  wand  of  science,  and  they 
spring  again  into  life  and  vigor.  Long  forgotten  theories,  grop- 
ings  after  truth,  abortive  attempts  to  pass  the  limits  of  the  known, 
and  to  enter  the  world  of  the  unknown    and  unknowable,  are  re- 
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vived,  modified  by  some  master-spirit;  and  the  admiring  crowd 
of  worshippers  fall  down  before  this  golden  image  of,  their  fancy 
with  a  shout  of  adoration,  "Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians!" 
Yet  the  simple  cottager,  whose  scanty  stock  of  words  has  never 
passed  beyond  the  narrow  range  of  household  duties,  and  in 
whose  life  of  toil  the  Bible  has  shed  the  rays  of  a  brighter  world, 
is  often  nearer  the  truth  when  she  utters  the  prayer  of  faith, 
"  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,"  than  all  the  vain  dreamers  Avho 
are  ever  chasing  tlie  phantoms  of  their  own  creation.  Every  age 
is  but  the  outgrowth  of  every  preceding  age.  The  atmosphere 
of  human  thought  is  filled  with  ideas  which  come  floating  in  upon 
our  consciousness  to  rouse  us  into  activity;  we  give  these  ideas  a 
new  form,  clothe  them  in  other  words,  modify  them  according  to 
our  fancy,  develop  them  slightly  to  suit  new  intellectual  tastes, 
and  then  we  ai^e  considered  original  thinkers !  Truth  never 
alters,  though  the  way  of  presenting  it  may  be  ncAV.  "  The  child 
is  father  of  the  man"  in  this  respect  also,  that  as  tlie  ages  roll 
on,  the  germs  of  thought  which  apparently  lie  dead  in  the  intel- 
lectual soil,  are  preserved,  cherished,  and  prepared  for  future  use.* 

*  Great  thinkers  have  at  all  times  felt  their  want  of  true  ori<^inality. 
Thus  Goethe:  "  Much  is  talked  about  orij^inality  ;  but  what  does  origin- 
ality mean?  We  are  no  sooner  born  than  the  worhl  around  be<rins  to 
work  upon  us  ;  its  action  lasts  to  the  end  of  our  lives,  and  enters  into 
everything.  All  that  we  can  truly  call  our  own  is  our  energy,  our  viffor, 
our  will.  If  I  could  enumerate  all  that  I  really  owe  to  the  j^reat  men 
who  liave  preceded  me,  and  to  those  of  my  own  day,  it  would  be  seen  that 
very  little  is  really  my  own."  Canon  Liddon,  who  quotes  this  |)assa<i;e  in 
his  Jiampton  Lectures,  says,  on  the  same  subject :  "  Our  relationship  to  the 
world  of  thouii;ht  has  been,  after  all,  that  of  a  nurse,  not  that  of  a  ])arent. 
We  have  protected  the  idea,  cherished  it,  warmed  it,  and  at  last  it  has 
o;rown  within  the  chambers  of  our  own  mind  until  we  have  recoif-nised  its 
value,  and  let  it  forth  into  the  sunlight,  shapinf^it,  coloring-  It,  expressin;;- 
it  after  a  manner  strictly  our  own,  and  bolievin<«;  in  i^ood  faith  that  be- 
cause we  have  so  entirely  determined  its  form,  we  are  the  creators  of  its 
substance."  A  thinker  of  a  different  school,  Mr.  Buckle,  in  his  Histonj  of 
Civilisation  remarks:  "It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  escape  the  pres- 
sure of  surrounding  opinions  ;  and  what  is  called  a  new  philosophy  or  a 
new  religion,  is  generally  not  so  much  a  creation  of  fresh  ideas,  but 
rather  a  new  direction  given  to  ideas  already  current  among  contenijiorary 
thinkers." 
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This  past  and  present  are  inijissolubly  uaited  ;  tlie  past  has 
formed  the  present,  the  present  forms  the  future.  We  iive  upon 
the  past,  we  have  the  future  under  our  control;  our  own  present 
is  but  a  single  step  beyond  the  narrow  range  of  what  has  ceased 
to  be.  Hence  our  present  is  but  too  often  a  repetition  of  our 
past,  and  our  future  a  repetition  of  the  present. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  thought,  we  may  instance  the  dif- 
ferent stages  through  which  the  transnautation  theory  has  passed. 
While  aneient  philosophy,  unable  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
universe,  started  the  most  extravagant  theories,  and  evolved 
•everything  out  of  one  simple  element — whether  earth  or  air  or 
fire  or  water — or  otherwise  sought  for  a  substr^itnm  in  some 
imaginary  indivisible  atom,  which,  by  combination  with  other 
5itoms,  formed  all  we  see  around  us,  modern  science,  throwing  its 
mantle  over  the  wild  speculations  of  antiquity,  carries  the  ex- 
travagance of  ancient  sages  a  little  further,  and  leaves  us  to  grope 
about  in  the  greatest  uncertainty,  continually  taunting  us  with 
the  cry,  "Where  is  thy  God?"  Thus  Lamarck  derived  all 
animals  from  a  monad,  which  in  course  of  time  developed  into  a 
polypus,  and  this  polypus  agnin  into  all  other  forms  of  life,  even 
the  most  elevated.  The  great  transforming  agent,  according  to 
this  system,  is  "the  force  of  habit,  and  the  efforts  which  the  new 
animal  imposes  upon  itself."  There  are  other  transforming 
agents  besides  these,  such  as  "the  influence  of  subtle  fluids," 
"efforts  of  internal  sentiment,"  "acts  of  organisation,"  terms 
which  are  not  very  intelligible.  But  the  principles  which  under- 
lie the  theory  are  very  simple.  Changes  in  external  circumstances 
are  suppose<l  to  superinduce  a  real  change  in  the  wants  and  re- 
quirements of  the  animals.  These  changes  in  their  wants  again 
necessitate  new  actions  to  satisfy  these  wants,  so  that,  finally, 
new  habits  are  engendered.  These  habits  again  tend  to  develop 
new  organs,  or  strengthen  those  which  are  specially  rct^uired,  or 
render  obsolete  by  neglect  those  which  do  not  answer  to  the  new 
wants.  Thus,  for  example,  the  various  kinds  of  antelopes  in 
escaping  from  beasts  of  prey,  had  to  depend  chiefly  upon  their 
fleetness  and  agility.  This,  in  course  of  time,  gave  them  that 
symmetry  of   form  and  elegance  in  structure  which  we  so  inuch 
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admire.  In  the  same  way  the  water-fowl  acquired  their  web-feet 
after  long  ages  of  struggle  in  a  new  element  to-  which  thej  were 
attracted,  and  in  which  at  first  they  could  not  move  very  freely. 
Lamarck  acknowledges  God  as  Creator,  but  as  the  Creator  merely 
of  dead  matter.  Matter  is  composed  of  minute  cells-,  which  act 
and  react  upon  each  other  according  to  the  play  of  different 
forces,  so  that,  ultimately,  life  is  produced  by  a  so-rt  of  spon- 
taneous generation.  God  Himself  looks  on  with  supreme  indif- 
ference. Having  once  delegated  His  power  to  nature,  He  sinks 
mto  insignificance  altogether. 

Lamarck's  theory  was  soon  superseded  by  another.  The 
anonymous  author  of  the  Vestiges  of  a  Natural  History  of  Crea- 
tion, adopting  La  Place's  "nebular  hypothesis,"  maintained  that, 
as  the  heavenly  bodies  were  formed  from  an  original  fire-mist 
nnder  the  influence  of  physical  laws,  in  the  same  way  every 
organic  existence  on  the  globe  may  have  been  produced.  He 
held  that  "the  simplest  and  most  primitive  type  gave  birth  to  a 
type  superior  to  it  in  compositcness  of  organisation  and  endow- 
ment of  faculties,  and  this  again  to  the  next  higher,  and  so  on  to 
the  highest.''  According  to  him,  "the  great  trunk  of  animality 
lies  in  the  ocean,  up  even  to  the  mammalia."  Seas  and  sea- 
animals  were  the  first  therefore,  to  present  themselves  on  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  and,  by  a  process  of  development,  as  the  dry 
land  gradually  began  to  rise,  the  various  animals  which  people 
the  surface  of  the  globe  began  to  make  their  appearance.  The 
line  of  development  closes  in  man — "Last  of  all  issued  from  the 
woods  a  being  erect,  majestic,  and  with  many  traits  of  external 
beauty,  to  overspread  the  whole  earth  with  his  race."  Great 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  changes  which  the  human  foetus  under- 
goes in  the  womb.  It  is  well  known  tliat  the  human  foetus  passes 
through  the  different  stages  of  the  reptile,  fish,  bird  and  man: 
from  this  it  is  argued  that  man,  the  highest  stage,  is  but  the  de- 
velopment of  the  lowest,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  a  regular 
gradation  upwards,  the  simpler  forms  always  producing  the  more 
complex. 

Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  "natural  selection,   and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fittest,"  is  but  another   phase   in   the  whole  inquiry. 
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Here,  too,  we  are  brought  back  to  some  ".primordial  form  from 
which  all  the  organic  beings  that  have  ever  lived  -on  this  earth 
may  have  descended."  The  difference  between  Mr.  Darwin  and 
his  predecessors  consists  mainly  in  the  fact,  that,  while  they  insist 
iiipon  the  existence  of  some  internal  power  of  development  by 
which  new  forms  are  constantly  produced  in  the  great  struggle 
for  improvement,  he  maintains  that  the  laws  of  nature  do  all  that 
is  necessary,  by  combining  against  the  weakest,  killing  them  off, 
sind  only  preserving  the  fittest. 

Without  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  these  different  theories,  do 
we  not  find  in  th«ra  the  speculations  of  ancient  philosophers 
slightly  modified  to  suit  the  intellectual  wants  of  this  generation  ? 
Have  w-e,  in  reality,  made  progress  in  the  direction  of  truth  ? 
Behind  swch  wordsa-s  "law  of  development,"  ''natural  selection,'' 
■"acts  of  organisation,"  and  many  others  met  with  in  Lamarck, 
the  Veetigeff,  and  Darwin,  do  we  not  find  the  vast  abyss  of  the 
unknown,  whicli  will  ever  remain  unexplored,  and  into  which  the 
feeble  taper  of  science  can  throw  no  ray  of  light?  What  do  these 
terms  imply?  Are  they  not  mere  inventions  to  hide  our  ignor- 
ance, without  solving  the  difficulties-?  With  regard  to  Lamarck, 
Lyell  has  well  said : 

"When  Lamarck  talked  of  the  ^efforts  of  internal  sentiment,"  'the  in* 
fluence  of  subtle  lluids,'  and  'acts  of  organisation,*  as  causes  whereby 
animals  and  plants  acquire  new  orfrans,  he  substitiited  names  for 
things,  and  resorted  to  fictions  almost  as  ideal  as  the  Aplastic  virtue' 
of  some  geologists  of  the  middle  afi;es."* 

The  author  of  the  Vestiges  speaks  of  the  law  of  development  as 
.wme  abnormal  and  not  get  understood  tendency :  if  abnormal 
and  710^  understood,  what  have  we  gained?  Is  it  not  possible 
that,  after  all  we  may  be  wrong  in  our  suppositions;  and  that, 
what  we  attribute  to  the  great  unknown,  is  the  work  of  a  supreme 
mind,  whose  acts,  however  inscrutable,  are  guided  by  wisdom  and 
love?  Let  us  have  done  with  this  prating  about  "unknown 
tendencies,"  and  not  venture  to  start  a  new  theory  of  creation, 
when  we  cannot  clearly  define  our  position.  Mr.  Darwin  also 
does  not  give  that  full  explanation  of  the  new  law  which  we  de- 
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sire.  It  is  siipposed  to  be  some  power  of  nature,  yet  where  it 
originated,  how  it  works,  how  it  brings  abw.it  the  various  changes- 
in  structure  and  form,  we  are  left  tcx  ourselves  to  discover.  If 
nature  works  these  mighty  changes,  then  what  is  nature  ?  Mr. 
Darwin  defines  the  word  as  "the  aggregate  action  and  product  of 
many  laws."^  If  nature  be  merely  "an-  aggregate  of  laws,"  how 
ean  we  speak  of  its  ^o^wr  of  selection?  A  mere  "aggregate  of 
laws"  can  surely  haive  no  inherent  power  to  produce  such  mighty 
changes  as  are  here  implied?  If  for  nature  we  substitute  God, 
we  can  find  no  difficulty  in  ascribing  to  him  the  origination  of 
certain  laws  which  are  under  his  own  control,  Mr,  Darwin  com- 
plicates matters  still  further  by  calling  nature^  natural  selection, 
druggie  for  existence^  "metaphorical  expressions."  And  yet 
these  '''  metaphors '"  perform;  acts  of  intelligence  and  SKuentific 
«kill,  are  called  powers^  as  though  they  had  real  existence,  and, 
in  fact,  have  many  of  the  attributes  which  are  usually  attributed 
to  the  deity.  Mr.  Darwin,  anticipating  some  such  objection,, 
calls  it  superficial,  and  maintains  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
personifying  nature,  even  though  natural  selection  be  spoken  of 
as  an  active  power  or  deity.  But  the  strength  of  the  objection 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  nature  is  made  a  person,  and  not,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  an  ol>servable  mode  of  divine  activity;  that  nature's 
"laws"  are  considered  to  be  certain  independent  forces  over 
which  God  has  no  control;  that  the  world  is  given  over  to  the 
dominion  of  chance,  or  else  becomes  a  self-governing  machine, 
surveyed  with  stoical  indifference  by  a  distant,  impotent  God. 
Mr.  Darwin  is  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  any  number  of 
'■metaphors;"  but  metaphors  are  not  realities — and  if  not  re- 
alities, how  can  they  be  supposed  to  perform  acts  of  scientific 
skill?  Or  granting  them  to  have  real  existence,  where  do  they 
exist?  in  the  animals  themselves?  or  is  there  something  outside  of 
the  animal  world  superintending  this  process  of  change?  In  other 
words,  must  we  acknowledge  that,  after  all,  the  Supreme  Being  has 
more  to  do  with  the  origin  of  species  than  the  new  theory  is 
inclined  to  admit  ?  In  justice  to  Mr.  Darwin,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  does  not  exclude  the  divine  Being.  There  is 
room    for  the  action  of  providence,    which   shades  the   insect's 
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wings  to  preserve  it  from  danger,  or  hardens  the  shell  of  the 
mollusc  when  exposed  to  a  rougher  sea.  But,  after  all,  the 
Deity  is  ignored,  and  nature  substituted;  and  the  idea  of  a 
special  providence  adapting  its  arrangements  to  the  new  circum- 
stances which  occur,  left  out  of  view  entirely.  Mr.  Darwin 
attributes  to  nature  a  creative  energy  which  belongs  to  God  alone; 
the  devout  student  of  the  theorj^  may  still  find  room  for  the 
action  of  God's  providence,  but  from  the  theory  itself  this  does 
not  necessarily  follow. 

What  advance,  then,  has  Mr.  Darwin  made  on  Lucretius  ?  He, 
too,  assigns  to  nature  the  highest  place  in  his  system;  he  speaks  of 
her  as  "creatrix,"  as  calling  all  things  into  being  without  the 
intervention  of  the  gods,  as  acting  spontaneously  in  the  genera- 
tion and  development  of  all  organisms.  Has  Darwin  improved 
upon  this?  Is  not  his  theory  the  outgrowth  of  past  specula- 
tions? and  are  its  modifications  really  an  advance  upon  bygone 
fancies  of  ancient  philosophy?  ''The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is 
that  which  shall  be;  and  that  which  is  done  is  that  which  shall 
be  done."  History  must  and  will  repeat  itself;  what  one  age 
rejects,  another  will  consider  the  highest  wisdom ;  and  thus  to 
the  very  end  of  time  philosophical  speculation  will  busy  itself 
with  the  highest  problems,  and  modify,  change,  remodel,  what- 
ever results  may  have  been  reached  by  antiquity. 

Our  age  is  not  very  original.  We  are  blown  about  with  every 
wind  of  doctrine.  Scientific  investigation  is  becoming  more  and 
more  anthr op o centric  instead  of  theocentric.  Hence  in  the 
anthropological  studies  of  the  age  a  subordinate  place  is  assigned 
to  the  deity,  except  where  he  is  brought  forward  as  a  mere  Deim 
ex  machina  to  support  some  tottering  theory  or  system  which  is 
fast  crumbling  away.  Everywhere  we  meet  with  the  eager 
in(|uiry,   ''What  is  truth?"    and  too  often  the  answer  is  given  in 

the  hopeless  language  of  Faust : 

"  Ich  sehc  dass  wir  nichts  wisson  kociinen 
•  Das  Avill  niir  schier  da«  Ilerz  verbrennen." 
Hence  there  is  intense  restlessness,  coupled  with  intense  credulity. 
That  which  is  fresh,  startling,  paradoxical,  which  feeds  the  flame 
of  restless  inquiry,  which  increases  without  satisfying  the  yearn- 
VOL.    XX VIII.,  NO.  3 — 13. 
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ing  for  something  real  and  substantial,   is  hailed   with  delight, 
while  old  landmarks  are  shifted  and  old  truths  denied. 

The  master-spirits  of  the  age  are  feeling  this  struggle.  Intel- 
lectual and  moral  weariness  is  the  result.  No  where  does  this 
appear  more  prominently  than  in  the  poetry  of  the  age.  Turn  to 
any  modern  poet,  and  you  find  expression  given  to  this  feeling  of 
despair  which  characterises  every  sphere  of  investigation. 
Pressensd  has  well  said:  "All  poetry  is  a  rainbow  formed  of  tears 
wrung  from  us  by  our  present  miseries,  with  rays  of  glory  from 
our  noble  origin."  There  is  sadness  in  all  true  poetry,  because 
there  is  sorrow  in  the  human  heart.  The  poet  gives  expression 
to  the  heart's  longings  and  aspirations,  its  sorrows  and  cares,  its 
doubts  and  struggles.  To  know  the  temper  of  an  age,  one  must 
study  its  poetry.  In  the  greatest  drama  of  modern  days — the 
Faust  of  Goethe — we  find  this  startlingly  exemplified.  Goethe 
has  read  the  world's  heart.  Hence  those  wild  ravings  of  Faust 
are  but  the  echo  of  the  world's  cries,  his  struggles  but  a  copy  of 
the  world's  attempts  to  free  itself  from  uncertainty,  error,  and 
doubt.  The  agony  of  his  despair  bears  the  impress  of  reality. 
His  soul  is  the  battle-field  of  contending  forces.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  a  burning  desire  to  fathom  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
universe,  "the  secrets  of  th'  abyss  to  spy,  "  to  know  the  unknow- 
able, to  scale  the  battlements  of  heaven,  to  settle  the  doubts  which 
disturb  mind  and  heart,  to  lay  the  evil  spirit  which  is  destroying  the 
very  life  of  the  soul ;  and  on  the  other,  the  feeling  of  helplessness, 
of  utter  inability  to  rise  above  the  world  and  its  associations,  the 
conviction  that  he  is  "cabined,  cribbed,  confined,"  bound  to  the 
sensual  and  earthly,  groping  about  in  a  darkness  where  no  ray  of 
light  has  penetrated,  or  can  penetrate.  The  past  is  mystery,  the 
present  full  of  toil  and  trouble,  the  future  all  opaque,  because 
knowledge  cannot  solve  the  riddle  of  continued  existence  here- 
after : 

"  Oh  ha|)py  He  who  still  can  hope 

Out    of  this  soa  of  error  to  arise  ! 

We  lonjT  to  use  what  lies  beyond  our  scope. 

Yet  cannot  use  even  what  within  it  lies.'" 

Faust  tries  to  rouse  all  his  energies  to  the  task;   he  would  follow 
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the  sun  in  his  course;  he  would  rise  from  the  world  with  its 
doubts  and  fears  and  unsatisfied  longings: 

*'0h  God!   for  win^s  to  lift  me  from  the  ground. 
Onward,  still  onward  after  it  to  strive!" 

Alas!  with  the  wings  of  the  spirit  no  corporeal  wings  can  keep 
pace.  The  yearning  to  move  onwards  and  upwards  is  inborn. 
The  struggle  to  reach  the  goal  is  incessant.  But  there  is 
internal  war  the  more  we  try  to  overcome  doubt  and  darkness 
and  despair: 

"Two'souls,  alas!   within   my   bosom   throne; 
One  from   the  other  wildly  lon^s  to  sever. 
One  with  a  passionate  love  that  never  tires, 
Cleaves  as  with  cramps  of  steel  to  things  of  earth  ; 
The  other  upwards  throu«;h  earth's  mists  aspires 
To  kindred  regions  of  a  loftier  worth."' 

In  the  quiet  of  his  study  Faust  opens  the  sacred  volume  to  find 
comfort  there.  The  heart  craves  for  a  revelation ;  perhaps  the 
supernatural  may  bring  a  solution  to  all  doubts.  But  the  captious 
spirit  is  not  satisfied  :  it  still  questions.  Mind  and  heart,  reason 
and  faith,  struggle  for  the  mastery  ;  and  the  sacred  Book  is  closed 
without  bringing  peace.  Thus  cast  adrift,  thus  hopelessly  lost  to 
all  holy  influences,  Faust  enters  into  a  league  with  the  evil  one, 
who  drags  him  down  into  the  very  filth  of  debauchery ;  but  the 
end  is  bitterness,  the  bitterness  of  hell. 

What  Goethe  has  thus  described  in  Faust,  was  specially  ap- 
plicable to  his  own  age.  The  mighty  heavings  of  the  tide  of 
unbelief  which  was  beginning  to  sweep  everything  before  it,  were 
experienced  in  his  day.  and  the  master  felt  its  influence,  and  gave 
expression  to  popular  feeling.  Hence  a  vein  of  sadness  runs 
through  much  of  his  poetry,  and  that  of  his  contemporary, 
Schiller. .  Schiller's  life  was,  in  many  respects,  a  nobler  one 
than  Goethe's.  He  stands  above  Goethe  in  tlie  purity  of  his 
character,  but  below  him  in  true  poetic  genius.  Goethe  never 
shrinks  from  grappling  with  the  very  highest  life-problems,  and 
he  attempts  a  solution  in  his  own  naturalistic  way.  He  himself 
has  said  in  the  Westostliche  Divan :  "The  only  real  and  the  deep- 
est theme  of  the  world's  and  of  man's  historv  to  which  all   other 
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subjects  are  subordinate,  is  the  conflict  between  faith  and  unbelief. 
But  the  frivolity  of  his  character  makes  hira  impatient  of  the 
struggle;  that  conflict  has  never  been  a  matter  of  inward  ex- 
perience. Hence  Goethe  solves  his  problem  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory way,  while  Schiller  stands  aghast  at  the  awfulness  of  the 
crisis,  and  the  tremendous  issues  involved  in  it.  Schiller,  there- 
fore  attempts  no  solution  :  he  bewails,  with  a  pathos  which  is 
irresistible,  his  own  inability  to  ''face  the  spectres  of  the  mind^ 
and  lay  them."  It  has  been  well  said,  "Schiller  knew  sin,  but 
no  redemption  from  sin,  no  spiritual  harmony;  Goethe  knew  no 
sin,  and  therefore  he  attempts  to  harmonise  without  redemp- 
tion."* The  contradictions  between  desire  and  attainment, 
between  hope  and  fear,  between  faith  and  unbelief,  meet  us  every- 
where in  Schiller.  Thus,  in  the  Goiter  G-riecl ten  lands — a  poem 
oftener  misunderstood  than  any  other — he  enters  a  strong  pro- 
test against  the  shalloAv  deism  of  his  day.  His  soul  thirsted  af- 
ter the  living  God,  and  rationalism  gave  him  a  cold  abstraction, 
which  quenched  all  spiritual  life.  Hence  he  sought  for  a  living 
breathing  reality  in  the  gods  of  ancient  paganism.  Those  gods 
were  human — the  ideal  creations  of  a  mind  seeking  perfection,  the 
embodiment  of  all  that  was  beautiful  and  true  in  character  or  in 
life — but  the  dreary  negations  of  unbelief  lacked  all  that  was 
divine,  and  ignored  all  that  was  human.  No  wonder  that  an 
earnest  inquirer  after  truth  should  recoil  from  a  theology  so  cold 
and  lifeless.  In  some  of  Schiller's  touchingly  beautiful  lyrics 
we  find  indications  of  his  earnestness.  But  there  is  a  hopeless- 
ness, a  deep  undertone  of  sadness,  which  startles  while  it  at- 
tracts us.     Thus,  in  Der  Pilgrim,  he  exclaims: 

"Ah,  the  pathway  is  not  ^ivcn, 
Ah,  the  jxoal  I  cannot  near; 
Earth  will  never  reach  the  heaven, 
Never  can  the  There  be  Here." 

In  SelmsucJit  and  Der  Taucher  the  same  restless  spirit  gives 
utterance  to  its  yearnings  without  any  hope  of  relief 

But  turning  from  Germany  to   England,   we  observe   in   the 
poetry  of  our  own  day  the  same   struggle    between  the   positive 

'^Goethe's  Faust. 
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and  negative.  In  Tennyson  this  has  become  painfully  real. 
The  most  philosophic  of  his  poems  is  In  Memoriam,  but 
already  in  the  Idylls  of  the  King  we  hav-e  an  indication  of  his 
peculiar  aptitude  for  treating  the  highest  subjects  in  a  truly  artis- 
tic way.  The  weird  music  keeps  us  spell-bound;  die  purity  of 
thought  and  loftiness  of  sentiraent  make  an  impression  not  easily 
forgotten.  King  Arthur  is  supposed  to  represent  "the  king 
Avithin  us — our  highest  nature — whether  conscience,  spirit,  the 
moral  soul,  religious  sense."  Each  of  tlie  Idylls  gives  a  picture 
•of  the  wavering  conflict  between  this  highest  principle  and  all 
the  lower  appetites  and  passions.  King  Arthur  is  at  last  over^ 
■come  and  sorely  wounded,  is  conveyed  "to  the  island  valley  of 
Avilion,"  whence, 

^■' Affeer  bealinfi  of  his  grievous  wonnds., 
rie  comes  a^ain.'' 

Whether  in  this  we  have  indicated  th<j  soul's  spiritual  resurrec- 
tion, or  its  purifioation  by  trial  and  disappointment,  is  not  quite 
>clear.  There  is  a  haziness  about  the  whole,  an  air  of  mystery, 
Avhich  obscures  the  meaning;  the  allegor^^  if  rightly  interpreted 
by  us,  is  not  always  well  kept  up.  Like  Sir  Bedivero,  we  stand 
on  the  shore  of  that  inland  lake,  gating  wistfully  after  the  de- 
parting king,  revolving  many  memories.  But  the  only  sound 
which  reaches  our  listening  ear  is  that  of 

'*Tlie  ripple  washin<2;  in  the  reeds 
And  the  wild  water  lappin*^  on  the  cra<i;."" 

We  have,  therefore,  to  seek  elsewhere  for  further  light.  In  Me- 
morlam  gives  us  that  light.  Mr.  Tennyson's  creed  is  expressed 
there.  Always  ready  to  let  the  science  of  the  age  sway  his  mind 
and  influence  his  thoughts,  he  is  evidently  afraid  to  break  with 
old  forms  of  belief,  and  yet  too  careful  to  be  hurried  away  by  the 
11CW.  The  death  of  his  friend  has  awakened  memories  of  bygone 
days;  he  pictures  that  friend  to  us  in  all  the  nobility  of  his  char- 
acter and  the  grandeur  of  his  intellect.  Mr.  Hallam  has  had  to 
>;fruggle  with  doubt;  every  thoughtful  mind  has  its  seasons  of 
perplexity.  But  a  pure  and  lofty  soul  was  his,  fighting  the  spec- 
tres which  himself  had  raised.  In  lines  of  touching  beauty  he 
has  described  his  struggle : 
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"Dark,  dark,  yea.  'irrecoverably  dark' 
l»  the  soul's  eye  ;  yet  how  it  strives  and  battles 
Tlirou!i2;h  th'  impenetrable  glomn  to  fix 
That  m-asterlight,  tbe  secret  truth  of  thinifiiis- 
Whicb  is  the  body  of  the  infinite  God." 

reanyson  also,  in'  his  tribute-  to-  the  memoiy  of  his  departed 
friend,  speaks  of  him  as  , 

"Perplext  in  faith',  thou^i^h  j)ii're  in  deeds." 
Tlie  two  are  kindred  spirits ;  and  as  the  grave  closes  over  the 
*Mie,  the  survivor  tries  to  loak  beyond  death.,  and  to  clear  up  the 
mysteries  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  He  raises  a  lan<r  series 
of  speculations  about  the  unseen  world,  from  which  he  himself 
shrinks  in  the  end,  because  his  perplexity  becomes  greater  the 
fjtore  he  tries  to-  grapple  with  his  doubts.  He  leads  us  to  the 
rery  borders  of  the  unknown,  and,  as  a  mighty  ocean  stretches 
before  as,  we  have  to  strain  oar  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
ilistant  shore.  But  no  ray  of  light  pierces  the  darkness  which 
surrounds  us.  Guided  by  one  who  has  himself  to  feel  his  way, 
and  who  exclaims, 

'4  falter  where  T  firmly  trod," 

We  are  conscious  of  the  utter  futility  of  attempting  to  obtain  the 
proper  answer  to  those  ''obstinate  (juestionings"  which  have  been 
forced  upon  us. 

fn  Memorium  is  in  this  respect  a  creature  of  the  age.  Ct  is  a 
grand  and  beautiful  poem,  remarkable  for  its  reverence  for  the 
things  of  God;  and  yet  too  negative  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants 
af  the  day.  To  the  decay  of  faith,  which  we  all  lament,  it  pre- 
sents but  feeble  opposition.     The   poet   appeals   very  hopefully 

to  the 

*'8tronf)i;  Son  of  God,  iinrnortal  Love, 
Whom  wo,  that  have  not  sjon  Thy  ficc. 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 

BelievinsT  whore  W(^  (tannot  prove." 

But,  screening  himself  behind  his  ''honest  doubt,"  he  discards 
many  of  tin;  existing  creeds,  because  truth  is  not  to  be  found  in 
them.  He  starts  question  after  question,  which  he  leaves  unan- 
swered, insinuating,  though  not  fully  expressing,  what  he  really 
does  believe.      He  tries  in  vain 
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*'To  face  the  spectres  ©f  the  mind, 
And  lay  theoi." 

The  very  hopelessness  of  the  task  appals  him ;  and  the  reader  is 

left  to  solve  the  difficulties  as  he  may,  without  any  help  from  the 

writer  who  has  raised  those  doubts.     This  dallying  with  doubt 

•displeases  us.     But  we  live  in  an  age  of  doubt,  and  our  poets 

■have  caught  the  spirit;  so  that  from  them  we  cannot  expect  that 

higher  and  nobler  faith  wliich  "endures  as  seeing  hina  who  is  in- 

^m  ^  visible." 

Mr.    Swinburne  is  far  more   negative  than   Tennyson.     He 

openly  avows  as  his  creed: 

"God, 'if  a  God  there  he,  is  the  spirit  of  man,  which  is  man;'"' 

and  ventures  to  prophesy  in  terms  bordering  on  blasphemy: 
■"Yet  thy  kinirdom  shall  pass,  Galilean  :  thy  dead  shall  ^o  down  with  tho 
dead," 

Mr.  Arnold,  again,  in  the  piteous  accents  of  despair,  exclai tun; 

•"Your  creeds  are  dead,  your  rites  are  dead. 
Your  social  order  too  ! 
Where  tarries  lie,  the  power  who  said, 
*8ee,  I  malce  all  things  new'?'* 

Tims  we  have  full  expression  given  to  the  various  tendencies  of 
the  age.  Some  we  find  boldly  breaking  with  the  traditional 
creeds  of  Christendom,  taking  refuge  in  a  hopeless  scepticism, 
feeling  perhaps  that 

■"  'Twcre  best  at  on(5e  to  sink  to  pvace, 
Like  birds  the  charming  serpent  draws. 
To  drop  headforeinost  in  the  jaws 
Of  vacant  darkness,  and  to  cease."' 

Others  arc  always  hesitating  between  the  two  extremes,  afraid  to 
wander  too  far  from  the  beaten  track,  and  yet  bold  enough  to 
break  tlirough  old-established  creeds,  and  to  find  a  way  for  them- 
selves. Such  half-heartedness  is  sickening;  and  yet  it  passes  for 
enlightenment.  The  more  negative  a  certain  class  of  men  become, 
the  more  they  boast  of  their  superior  wisdom.  They  detect  flaws 
in  the  ancient  building  of  faith.  They  take  out  a  brick  here, 
*and  a  piece  of  mortar  there,  carefully  stopping  up  the  holes  thus 
formed  with  the  dry  sand  gathered  from  a  dreary  waste  of  barren 
speculation. 
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But,  turning  again  to  Germany,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how 

scientific  materialism  expresses  itself  in  poetrj.     Ludwig  Feuer- 

bacli,  who  not  very  long  ago  parsed  the  ''bourne  from,  which  no 

travellei"  returns,"  has  written  a  long  poem  on  death,   [lleimverse 

nuf  den  Tad,)  part  of  which  we  transcribe: 

"I  depart  fraii>  this  life,  to  su<rrender  injself  to  iiothini];r>es,s.  The  old 
fiible,  ii>deed,  teiiches  th-iit  I  should  coirw?  amori!);  the  angelic  host ;  but 
Chis  is  only  i\)  delirsioii  of  th-oolofijians,  who  have  ever  deceived  us.  My 
troublesome  sH^if  will  rot  In  its  coffin  ;   ideality   will   be  at  an   end.   for 

death  is  no  m-ere  joke Therefore,  ))eloved  ej^o,  adieu,  iulieu  for  ever. 

Alas  !  alas  !  weep  not,  dear  soul,   thouo;h  the  e^o  l)e  shattered  to  pieces 
.  .   .   I  go  down  into  n-othingnoss,  to  become  the  fuel   of  fresh  life.  .  .  . 
To  yott,  beloved  |)0Nterity,  who  will  take  aur  places,  and  draw  the  breath 
«f  life  from  oirr  cold  graves.  ,  .  ^  I  murst  corive  to  uitter  notbingaess,  if  a 
new  ego  is  to  arise  from  me."'  '^^ 

Here  we  have  reached  the  culminating  point  where  the  mate- 
fialistie  science  and  the  poetry  of  the  day  converge.  In  no 
country  has  materialism  expressed  itself  so  bohlly  as  in  Germany. 
It  does  not  believe  in  the  supersensuous,  the  transcendental,  the 
superhuman.  Knowledge  comes  to  us  through  the  senses  ;  the 
senses  reveal  to  us  only  the  existence  of  matter,  infinitely  modi- 
fied by  force.  Thus  Biichner  declares  it  der  oberste  Grundsatz 
(the  ruling  pnnciple)  of  his  philosophy,  that  there  is  "no  force 
without  matter;  no  matter  without  force."  Hence  we  know 
nothing  of  mind,  except  as  dependent  upon  matter.  Matter  is 
alone  true  and  real,  uncreated  and  eter-nal.  It  is  the  "primeval 
cause  of  all  existence;  and  by  the  eternal  interfusion  of  matter 
and  force,  idl  organic  existences  have  been  produced.  Man  is 
but  the  highest  and  last  stage  in  this  process  of  development. 

"The  same  carbon  and  nitrogen,"  ■^ays  Moleschott,  "which  the  plants 
derive  from  carbonic  acid,  hun»ic  acldj  and  an>tnonia,  becomes  successively 
grass,  clover,  wheat,  boast,  and  nnm,  to  be  again  dissolved  into  huniic 
acid  and  ammonia." 

Thus  there  is  an  eternal  springing  into  life,  and  becoming  ex- 
tinct ;  a  death  springing  out  of  life,  a  life  growing  out  of  death. 
Annihilation  there  is  not;  neither  is  there  any  immortality  of 
the  soul,  for  we  know  nothing  of  the  soul: 
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"The  only  immortality  there  is,''  saya  the  Hame  writer,  "is,  that  when 
die  body  is  disintejirated,  the  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  lime,  serve  to 
nmrich  the  earth,  and  to  nourish  the  plants  which  feed  other  «;enerationH 
-of  men.'" 

Man  is  therefore  but  the  product  of  certain  chemical  elements; 
liis  thought  the  result  of  certain  molecular  changes  in  the  nervous 
system.  To  return  to  a  Creator  who  called  him  into  being  is 
ubsurd,  for  the  body  is  soon  decomposed,  and  "a  spirit  without  a 
body,"  according  to  Biichner,  "is  as  unthinkable  as  electricity  or 
magnetism  without  the  matter  of  which  they  are  the  manifesta- 
tions." *  Creation,  therefore,  is  a  term  unknown  to  materialism ; 
Creator,  a  postulate  in  the  systems  of  theologians,  a  predication 
of  an  ultra-mundane  existence,  which  the  inexorable  logic  of  sci- 
entific observation  has  proved  to  be  false. 

*  It  is  not  stran^fc,  amid  the  conflict  of  opinions,  to  hear  a  distinguished 
naturalist,  whose  Contributions  to  the  Thfori/  of  Natural  Selection  have 
Ix'come  so  deservedly  pojuilar,  maintainin/z  the  very  opposite  theory, 
.Ifa/^er,  according-  to  hitn,  does  not  exist ;  all  is  Jf/ztf/.  "The  whole  uni- 
verse," he  says,  "is  not  merely  dependent  on,  })ut  actually  is,  the  Will 
of  higher  intelli<;ence8,  or  one  Supreme  Intelligence.''  JMtitter  is  not 
"distinct  from,  and  coexistent  with.  Mind;*'  "it  is  a  far  simpler  and  more 
consistent  belief  that  matter,  as  an  entity,  distinct  from  force,  does  not 
^xist,  and  that  Force  is  a  product  of  Mind.  Both  science  and  philosophy 
have  demonstrated  our  incapat-ity  to  prove  the  existence  of  matter  as 
usually  conceived  ;  while  it  admitted  the  demonstration  to  each  of  us  of 
our  own  ideal  self-conscious  existence."  Surel}''  history  is  repeating  itself, 
jind  instead  of  advancing  on  the  royal  road  to  truth,  we  are  retracing  our 
sto])s.  Is  Berkeley's  idealism  to  be  brought  up  again  in  our  day?  Truly 
■'the  thing  that  has  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be;  and  that  which  is 
done;  is  that  which  shall  be  done;  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun."  Mr.  Wallace  thinks  that  the  "noblest  truth  in  philosophy,  and 
what  may  prove  the  highest  fact  of  science,"  has  been  expressed  in  the 
rollovving  verse  of  an  Aiaorican  poetess: 

"(xod  of  the  granite  and  the  rose, 
Soul  of  the  sparrow  and  the  bee  ! 
The  mighty  tide  of  being  flows 

Through  countless  channels,  Lord,  from  Thee  ; 
It  leaps  to  leaps  to  life  in  grass  and  flowers. 

Through  every  grade  of  being  runs  : 
While  from  creation's  radiant  towers 
Its  glory  flames  in  stars  and  suns." 
VOL.   XXVIII.,  NO.   3 14 
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■'We  know  of  no  creation,"  says  Vogt,  "either  in  the  beginning  or  in 
the  course  of  the  world's  history,  and  regard  the  idea  of  an  extra-mundane 
self-conscious  Creator  as  ridiculous."  [With  the  Creator  all  responsi- 
bility ceases.  ]  "It  is  indeed  true,"  says  Vogt.  "Freewill  does  not  exist, 
neither  does  any  amenability  or  responsibility,  such  as  morals  and  penal 
justice,  and  heaven  knows  what  else,  would  impose  upon  us.  It  is  im- 
possible to  demonstrate  the  admissibility  of  punishment.  At  no  moment 
are  we  our  own  masters,  any  more  than  we  can  regulate  the  secretions 
of  our  kidneys." 

Such  is  German  materialism.  We  have  seen  how  one  of  its 
leaders  found  expression  in  poetry.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
''true  poetry  occupies  itself  with  only  one  theme— the  torments 
of  the  human  soul  before  the  question  of  its  destiny."  Whenever, 
therefore,  a  great  intellectual  or  spiritual  crisis  is  impending,  by 
which  our  aspect  of  things,  human  and  divine,  will  be  modified, 
we  shall  find  in  contemporary  poetry  what  effect  it  has  on  the 
human  heart.  Poetry,  therefore,  ought  to  be  reflex  of  those  ideas 
which  agitate  and  disturb  the  conscience.  In  our  age  especially, 
when  the  wildest  theories  force  themselves  upon  our  attention 
with  startling  reality,  we  must  examine  its  lyrical  poetry  to  notice 
the  effect.  If  it  be  true,  as  Fichte  has  observed,  that  "our  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  are  too  often  the  reflex  of  our  hearts  and 
lives,"  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  questions  which  disturb  the 
heart  and  influence  the  life,  will  find  an  expression — not  in  the 
dry,  formal  language  of  philosophy,  but  in  the  softer  melody  of 
verse.  M.  Oaro,  therefore,  has  conferred  an  obligation  on  all 
lovers  of  literature,  when,  in  an  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes^  of  15th  May,  1874,  he  drew  attention  to  the  writings 
of  a  Madame  Ackermann,  whom  he  calls  un  poete  positiviste. 
She  is  a  true  poet,  whose  views  of  life  are  based  on  the  specula- 
tions of  Darwin,  Spencer,  and  Comte.  There  is  a  hopelessness, 
a  despair,  in  her  poetry,  which  indicate  the  terrible  and  melan- 
choly earnestness  of  her  convictions : 

''Her  fierce  passion,  and  her  protestations  against  the  God  whom  she: 
al)andoris,  strikes  the  reader  at  once  on  ojicning  these  pages.  He  feels 
keenly  the  violence  of  her  anathemas  against  old  forms  of  the  ideal  and 
the  divine,  which  the  poet  repudiates  with  too  much  hatred,  because  she 
cannot  believe  in  them." 

It  is  impossible  in  a  translation  to  give  back  the  fire  of  her  poetry. 
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A  few  specimens  are  all  that  we  can  give.     Her  greatest  poem  is 

styled  PromSthSe^  consecrated   and  dedicated  to   the   name  of 

Pascal.     She  cannot   understand  a   life   of  Christian    heroism, 

calmly  heaping  its  cross  without  a  murmur.     Hence  she  reviles 

the  God  of  Pascal.     Against  that  God — the  God  of  the  gospel — 

her  exasperated  blasphemy  hurls  its  bold  but  impotent  defiance. 

It  is  thus  she  breaks  out: 

"In  Thine  avidity,  disastrous,  infinite, 
A  cross  and  death  were  all  Thou  "javest  him  ^ 
Thou  didst  but  rob  his  treasures,  one  by  one: 
His  love,  his  genius.  Thou  didst  takeaway. 
A  sacrifice  complete  !  no  mortal  e'er 
Did  yield  so  many  <:;ifts  to  Thee  ! 
Thv  liffht  was  lightnins;  fallinfj;  on  his  soul  : 
Thou  didst  devour  both  holocaust  and  altar." 

But,  after  all,  can  there  be  such  a  God?  Is  it  possible  that  a 
Being  so  fierce,  so  passionate,  disposes  the  lot  of  man,  and  "gluts 
his  ire"  by  imposing  massacre  or  inflicting  agony?  If  He  exist 
at  all,  let  us  dare  Him  with  fierce  anathema,  to  reveal  His  terri- 
ble power,  and  to  crush  us  at  once.  Shall  we  meet  Him  with  a 
salutation  when  about  to  trample  upon  us,  and,  like  the  gladi- 
ators of  old,  exclaim,  "Ave,  Caesar,  morituri  te  salutamus"  ? 

"Who  knows?  perhaps  we  sin  in  such  a  way 
As  to  provoke  His  wrath ;  His  arm  of  strength 
Might  hurl  this  feeble  planet  from  its  sphere, 
And  break  in  thousand  pieces  this  our  globe. 
Our  daring  then  will  save  from  being  born, 
You,  whom  the  gloomy  future  hides  from  view : 
We  then  shall  triumph — we,  who  ceased  to  be. 
Because  this  God  with  man  can  strive  no  more  : 
Oh  joy  immense,  after  such  misery ! 
Upon  the  ruins  of  this  charnel-house 
At  length  to  raise  the  cry  of  liberty — 
'Xo  longer  men  on  earth,  the  last  were  all.' '' 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  end  of  all?  Shall  we,  thus  liberated, 
reach  the  millennium  of  glory,  when  conscience,  freed  from  ser- 
vile fear,  shall  breathe  more  freely  under  the  deserted  heaven? 
Faith  banished  for  ever,  God  dethroned,  will  that  open  for  us  a 
grander  and  happier  future?  Alas!  the  reply  is,  "We  shall  be 
sadder  than    ever."     The   poet  triumphs,  because   reason    and 
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science  have  conquered  all;  but  there  is  a  grimness  of  despair  iui 
that  song  of  triumph  which  startles  and  appals  us  r 

''At  length  there  opens  up,  where  science  thrones,. 
A  void,  which  fiiith  has  hehi,  ahis  !  toO'  long  ; 
There,  in  that  dark  abyss  as  lord,,  it  reigned, 
And  meant  to  jGlll  it  with  its  dismal  light, 
But  now  we  drive  thee  from  thine  own  domain. 
Oh,  tyrant  fierce!  the  day  and  hour  are  come 
When  tbou  shalt  wander  exiled  and  alone, 
Thy  phantouts  gone,  and  closed  for  e'er  th"   unknown. 

'■'But  he  who  triumphs  o'er  thee  will  expire  ; 
His  rain  is  complete,  the  conqueror  overcome. 
In  dispossessing  thee,  all  has  been  lost ; 
We  stay,  but  without  refuge,  help,  or  hope, 
The  vast  abyss  still  opens  to  our  gaze, 
And  the  desire,  though  banished,  still  returns." ' 

Have  we  not  something  Miltonic  in  this  poetry 'r*  Are  we  not 
reminded  of  Satan's  despair,  when  heaven  was  closed  for  ever, 
and  hell,  with  all  its  horrors,  broke  in  upon  the  suifering  fallen 
angel  ? 

Our  poet,  having  worked  herself  into  a  state  of  frenzy,  and 
intoxicated  with' blasphemy,  now  turns  to  Christ.  The  cross  is 
to  her  a  stumbling-block.  Pascal  found  rest  for  his  soul  on  Cal- 
vary. But,  alas!  he  has  been  sadly  deceived.  That  Christ  can 
l)ring  no  peace: 

"When  from  his  (Joigotha,  with  blood-stained  brow. 
Thy  Christ  would  come  to  us.  His  arms  outstretched. 
And  to  our  bleeding  heart  would  bring  a  balm, 
And  with  his  word  divine  would  whisper  peace, 


Then  would  we  turn  from  this  celestial  tempter. 

Who  offers  us  His  blood,  but  takes  our  reason. 

We  would  resist  th'  exchange  so  terrible, 

Onr  mouth  would  never  cease  from  crying  'No  !' 

No,  not  that  cross,  which  casts  a  baleful  shade, 

A  night,  in  which  the  human  spirit  dies  ; 

That  cross,  which  bars  the  way  to  all  advancement. 

No,  not  that  instrument,  where  innocence 

And  justice,  too,  expire." 

Thus  breaking  with  faith,  with  God,  with  Christ,  life  becomes  :i 
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sad,  a 'hopeless  mystery.     A  dire  necessity  sweeps   us  on,  from 
which  there  is  no  deliverance,  either  here  or  hereafter. 

Madame  Ackermann  does  not  stand  alone.  Her  pessimistic 
creed  is  shared  by  many;  and  though  few  thinkers  dare  to  go 
the  lengths  she  went,  she  has  but  given  expression  to  what  many 
feel.  In  our  age  there  is  a  tendency  to  revive  ancient  specula- 
tion. Men  have  wearied  themselves  in  their  search  after  truth  ; 
the  task  has  become  hopeless,  and  a  refined  heathenism  has  been 
declared  the  highest  wisdom  of  the  day.  It  is  ever  thus  when 
men  leave  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hew  out  cisterns 
which  can  hold  no  water.  The  human  heart  craves  for  some  reve- 
lation of  God;  and  if  the  Word  made  flesh  be  discarded,  man 
will  create  his  own  God,  and  worship  that  creature  of  the  imagin- 
ation. Hence  the  tendency  to  revert  to  ancient  forms  of  belief; 
hence  the  paganising  of  religious  thought.  It  reminds  us  of  a 
scene  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet.  When  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's 
father  appears  before  the  castle  of  Elsinore,  Horatio  addresses  it 
in  great  perturbation:  "Speak,  speak,  I  charge  thee,  speak!" 
And  when  it  stalks  away,  apparently  unconscious  of  his  presence, 
he  yet  again  makes  an  attempt  to  attract  its  attention  :  "I'll  cross 
it,  though  it  blast  me."  So,  too,  in  this  intellectual  and  spiritual 
crisis,  of  which  we  are  the  witnesses- — a  crisis  terrible  in  its  signifi- 
cance and  intensity — we  often  hear  the  cry  of  the  burdened  heart 
to  the  unknown  God:  "Speak,  speak,  O  God;  we  charge  thee, 
speak  !"  But  as  no  voice  reaches  us  from  the  sky,  as  no  answer 
comes,  save  the  dreary  echo  of  our  own  cry,  as  Moses  and  tlie  pro- 
phets are  to  be  the  only  guides  sent  us  from  on  high,  the  daring 
blasphemy  of  many  who  have  long  since  broken  with  traditional 
beliefs,  or  dj8carde<l  the  God-given  revelation,  exclaims,  "I'll  cross 
Him,  though  He  blast  me  !"  The  grandest  intellects  of  the  day 
have  gone  to  wreck  in  this  way.  We  have  not,  indeed,  the  frivolity 
which  characterised  the  great  revolutionary  crisis  in  France. 
The  age  of  the  Diderots  or  Voltaires  is  past.  Men  are  in  ear- 
nest ;  all  flippancy  disgusts  the  sober-minded.  But  it  is  the 
earnestness  of  those  whose  task  is  a  hopeless  one.  It  is  scep- 
ticism shaping  its  course  in  the  dark.  There  is  not  the  freshness 
and  vigor  and  elasticity  of  faith.      Reason  attempting  to  grope  its 
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way  up  to  God,  unaided  and  alone,  may  well  be  compared  to  the 
stern  warrior,  with  brow  furrowed  by  lines  of  thought,  eagerly 
trying  to  gain  a  foothald  at  the  sword'^s  point,  amid  the  mists  and 
darkness  of  the  Unknown;  while  the  ange?  form  of  faith  is  soar- 
ing upwards  with  radiant  face,  and  eyes  beaming  with  light  from 
above.  No  where  does  this  strike  us  more  sadly  than  in  the  later 
works  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  Reared  in  a  cold  atmosphere  of 
negation,  under  a  father  whose  austerity  chilled  the  heart  of  his 
nobler  son,  nursed  in  the  selfish  Utilitarianism  of  Bentham, 
taught  from  his  very  youth  to  suppress  those  feelings  of  love 
which  gushed  from  his  heart — we  find  a  character  which  at  once 
commands  our  respect,  though  it  inspires  us  with  pity.  There 
was  a  spiritual  crisis  in  that  life,  which  is  well  described  in  the 
•'Autobiography,"  a  revolt  from  the  narrow  soulless  Benthamism 
of  earlier  years.  The  "happiness  theory"  was  modified,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  satisfaction  was  the  result.  But  other  and 
greater  questions  remained ;  the  life  problems  had  not  been 
solved.  How  shall  we  account  for  the  sin  and  misery  in  the 
world  ?  is  there  really  a  wise  and  beneficent  Creator  who  "seeth 
the  end  from  the  beginning,"  and  who  maketh  all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God?"  A  hopeless  pessimism 
gives  answer  :  "I  could  not  find  absolute  goodness  in  a  world 
so  corroded  with  suffering  and  deformed  by  injustice  as  ours." 
And  in  the  posthumous  essays  on  Religion  and  Theism,  we  are 
told  that  the  one  great  characteristic  of  nature  is  "its  perfect  and 
absolute  recklessness;"  that  "nearly  all  the  things  which  men  are 
hanged  or  imprisoned  for  doing  to  one  another  arc  nature's  every 
day  performances"  ;  that  "Anarchy  and  the  Reign  of  Terror  are 
overmatched  in  injustice,  ruin,  and  death,  by  a  hurricane,  and  a 
pestilence."  What,  then,  is  God?  Mr.  Spencer  had  long  since, 
in  his  peculiarly  dogmatic  way.  maintained  that  "duty  requires  us 
neither  to  affirm  nor  deny  the  Personality  of  God."  Mill  the 
elder  had  found  "no  halting- place  in  Deism  until,  after  many  a 
struixgle.  lie  vielHed  to  the  conviction  that,  concernino;  tlie  orimn 
of  thino-s,  iiothino'  whatever  can  be  known."  But  Mill  the 
younger  simply  ignores  God.  The  world,  according  to  him,  is 
hopelessly  wrong.      The  elements  of  good  and  evil  are  ever  strug- 
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gling  for  the  mastery  ;  and  even  those  *'optiraists"  who  believe 
that  "whatever  is,  is  best,"  must  conclude  "that  their  Grod  could 
Kioany  one  thing,  but  not  a  combination  of  things;  that  His  gov- 
ernment, like  human  government,  is  a  system  of  adjustments  and 
compromises  ;  that  the  world  is  inevitably  imperfect,  contrary  to 
his  intention."  If  there  be  an  Author  of  good  at  all,  a  Being  of 
perfect  beneficence,  then  ''the  only  admissible  theory  of  creation 
is,  that  the  principle  of  good  cannot  at  once  and  altogether  sub- 
due the  powers  of  evil,  either  physical  or  moral."  His  benefi- 
cence, therefore,  if  granted,  is  at  the  expense  of  His  power.  If 
Mr.  Mill  had  half  the  frivolity  of  Strauss,  he  might  have  quoted 
with  equal  satisfaction  those  words  of  Diderot,  "II  n'ye  a  point 
de  bon  pere  qui  voulut  ressembler  a  notre  p^re  celeste."  (Alte 
und  neue  Grlaube,  p.  30).  These  being  Mr.  Mill's  views  about  God, 
what  are  his  views  about  Christ,  and  the  Bible  which  has  painted 
Christ's  character  ?  Of  the  Bible  he  speaks  with  a  reverence 
which  many  of  his  followers  might  copy: 

''Even  now  it  would  not  be  easy,  even  for  an  unbeliever,  to  find  a  better 
translation  of  the  rule  of  virtue,  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  than 
to  endeavor  so  to  live  that  Christ  may  be  our  life." 

Miracles  are,  of  course,  rejected.  The  Gospel  of  John  is  a 
compound  of  mysticism,  borrowed  from  Philo  and  the  Alexan- 
drians, and  of  "long  speeches  about  himself  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Saviour."  These  speeches,  which  the  Church  of  God  at 
all  times  has  considered  her  greatest  treasure,  are  characterised 
by  Mr.  Mill  as  "poor  stuff","  which  numbers  of  men  "might  have 
stolen"  at  any  time,  "as  the  multitudinous  sects  of  Gnostics  af- 
terwards did."     And  yet 

'^the  prophet  of  Nazareth,  even  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  have  no 
bolief  in  his  inspiration,  must  be  placed  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the  men 
of  sublime  <^enius  of  whom  our  species  can  boast.'"  He  was  "a  man 
<^har(]5e(l  witb  a  special,  express,  and  unique  commission  from  God,  to 
load  mankind  to  truth  and  virtue.'' 

Such  is  Mr.  Mill's  theology.  Students  of  his  works  were  pre- 
pared for  some  such  result.  The  theology  is  generally  the  out- 
growth of  the  philosophy.  And  in  Mr.  Mill's  philosophy  we 
find  utterances  which  might  have  led  us  to  anticipate  his  opinions 
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wi  the  Being  of  God,  as  set  forth  above.  Mind  and  matter  are 
not  carefully  distinguished,  and  made  imperceptibly  to  shade  into 
each  other.  Mind  is  considered  to  be  "a  series  of  feelings  and 
possibilities  of  feeling;"  matter  "a  series  of  sensations,  with  a 
background  of  possibilities  of  sensation."  But  as  sensations  and 
feelings  are  necessarily  interwoven,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
a  real  distinction  is  here  given.  Hence  Mr.  Mill  elsewhere  rather 
inconsistentlv  says,  "The  thread  of  consciousness  which  composes 
the  mind's  phenomenal  life,  consists  not  only  of  present  sensa- 
tions^ but  also  of  memories  and  expectations."  The  difference 
between  matter  diud  spirit  is  a  cardinal  point  in  all  philosophy.  If 
this  difference  be  overlooked,  wrong  conclusions  in  the  great  doc- 
trines of  theology  will  be  the  result.  The  belief  in  a  personal 
(jrod,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  will  have  to  be  given  up. 
What  Mr.  Mill  thought  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  we  cannot 
gather  with  sufficient  clearness  from  his  posthumous  works.  He 
speaks  of  a  "problematical  future  existence,"  and  believes  in  a 
kind  of  pure  morality  not  dependent  for  its  ascendancy  on  any 
hope  of  reward.  The  consolation  man  is  to  receive  from  this 
morality  v^ould  be  the  approbation  "of  those  whom  we  respect, 
and  ideally  of  those  living  or  dead  whom  we  admire  or  venerate." 
This  seems  to  correspond  somewhat  to  the  idea  of  Comte,  who 
maintained  that  every  great  man  had  two  forms  of  existence  :  the 
one  conscious  before  death  ;  the  other  unconscious  after  death, 
in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  other  men.  As  Mr.  Mill's  theory 
of  morals,  though  an  improvement  on  Bentham's,  is  a  thorough 
selfish  one,  it  need  not  surprise  us  that  its  application  is  limited 
to  this  world.  When,  therefore,  he  speaks  of  the  "infinite  and 
eternal  beatitudes"  as  "baseless  fancies,  which  must  recede  into 
the  past,"  and  puts  in  their  place  "the  good  of  one's  country,' 
and  "the  absolute  obligation  towards  the  universal  good,"  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  Mr.  Mill  believed  in  a  future  state.* 

■■'^' in  tlu'  I^oslkiininris  n.s.icii/s,  n  section  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  Innnortality  of  the  Soul.  But  there  is  a  haziness  about  it,  a  want  of 
outspokenness,  which  one  would  not  have  anticipated.  The  usual  argu- 
ments for  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are  discarded.  All  w^e  know  is, 
that  there  is  a  probabllifi/  of  a  continued  existence  hereafter.      "There  is 
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The  difference  between  matter  and  spirit  is  the  question  hrulante 

of  our  day,  and  every  leading  thinker  has  to  deliver  his  opinion. 

Hence  Professor  Huxley,   in  his  own  impetuous  way,  expresses 

his  contempt  of  all  opponents  in  the  following  emphatic  words : 

"After  all,  what  do  we  know  of  this  terrible  matter,  except  as  a  name 
for  the  unknown  and  hyjjothetical  cau8e  of  statcH  of  our  own  conscious- 
ness ?  And  M'hat  do  we  know  of  that  'spirit'  over  whose  threatened  ex- 
tinction by  matter  a  <rreat  lamentation  is  arising,  like  that  which  was 
heard  at  the  death  of  Pan,  except  that  it  also  is  a  name  for  an  unknown 
and  hypothetical  cause  or  condition  of  states  of  our  consciousness?  In 
other  words,  matter  and  spirit  are  but  names  for  the  imaginary  sub- 
strata of  the  groups  of  natural  phenomena."'* 

Along  with  matter  and^  spirit,  every  supernatural  element  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  every  providential  adaptation  of  means  to 
an  end,  every  manifestation  of  design  in  the  works  of  nature,  is 
ignored. t  God  is  an  unknown  quantity,  a  cipher  in  the  universe. 
Professor  Huxley  has  published  no  creed,  but  he  is  unsparing  in 
his  denunciation  of  traditional  beliefs.  He  avows  himself  a  dis- 
ciple of  Hume,  claims  fellowship  with  Herbert  Spencer,  believes 
only  in  "experimental  reasoning  concerning  matter  of  fact  or 
existence,"  commits  every  volume  to  the  flames  which  does  not 
contain  "abstract  reasoning  concerning  quantity  and  number," 
banishes  all  else  to  the  region  of  "sophistry  and  illusion." 

A  man  of  a  totally  different  stamp  is  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold. 
His  religion  is  that  of  the  polished  gentleman,  who  does  not 
shrink  from  a  refined  atheism,  as  long  as  it  does  not  exercise  the 
conscience  overmuch.  Mr.  Arnold  finds  that  the  Bible  has  lost 
its  hold  upon  the  masses,  because  men  have  read  the  Bible  wrong. 
The  key  to  a  true  interpretation  is  "culture,"  which  is  variously 

no  assurance.'"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "of  a  life  after  death,  on  grounds  of  natural 
religion.  Hut  to  any  one  who  feels  it  conducive  either  to  his  satisfaction 
or  to  his  usefulness,  to  hope  for  a  future  state  as  a  possibility,  there  is  no 
liindrance  to  his  indulging  that  hope.'"     (P.  210.) 

*  Lay  Se)-monfi,  p.  143. 

t[Tliis  Article  was  in  type  before  the  delivery  in  Glasgow,  16th  Febru- 
ary, 187fi,  of  Professor  Huxley's  Lecture  on  Morphology  and  Teleology, 
which  shews  the  consistency  of  the  theory  of  evolution  as  held  by  him 
and  the  argument  from  design  for  the  being  of  God.  We  welcomfe  this 
frank  and  honest  utterance  as  modifying  the  statements  in  the  text. — Ed.] 
VOL.    XXVIII.,  NO.  3 — 15. 
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defined  as  ''perception,  delicacy  of  perception,  the  quality  specially 
needed  for  drawing  the  right   conclusion   from  the  facts."     To 
this  must  be  added  "a  special   knowledge,   good  fortune,  natural 
tact,  to  make  our  criticism  sure."     But  true  "culture"  is  diffi- 
cult ;  so,  too,  is  the  right   reading  of  the  Bible.     Mr.  Arnold, 
however,  as  the  high  priest  of  culture,  will  lead  the  way  for  as 
many  as  choose  to  follow.'    Unfortunately,  however,   his  creed 
consists  of  cold,  lifeless  abstractions.      He  begins  by  denying  the 
personality  of  God.     Our  conception  of  God  springs  from  a  gross 
anthropomorphism,  which  involves  us  in  a  number  of  absurdities. 
God  is  not  a  person,  but  simply   the  "not-ourselves,"    "the 
stream  of  tendency  by  which  all  things  fulfil  the  law  of  their  be- 
ing," which  "a  man  of  imagination  instinctively  personifies  as  a 
single  mighty  living  and  productive   power."     Even  among  the 
Israelites  God  was  simply  "the  power  that  makes  for  righteous- 
ness." But  popular  religion  has  wrongfully  represented  that  same 
(rod  of  Israel   as  "a  magnified  and  non-natural  man,    working 
stupendous  miracles."     What  Moses  meant  by  the  term  Jehovah, 
was  simply  "the  not-ourselves,   by  which  we  get  the  sense  for 
righteousness,"    while    modern   interpretations  have   raised  the 
name  into  that  of  "a  mere  mythological  deity,"  or  by  translating 
it  as  "Lord,"  have  given  us  "the  notion  of  a  magnified  and  non- 
natural  man."     Gradually,  however,  even  among  the  Jews,  there 
arose  an   "Aber-glaube,  or  extra  belief,"   by  which  the  simple 
creed  of  their  fathers  was  encrusted   with   dogmatic  prejudices. 
Revelation    lost  its   clearness,   and   the  popular  religion  became 
more   and    more  anthropomorphistic.      Prophets    and    righteous 
men,  it  is  true,  tried  to  preserve  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  their 
primitive  beliefs,  but  the  mass   of  their  countrymen  could  not  be 
raised  out  of  their  numberless  misapprehensions  in  regard  to  the 
Supreme  Being.     Men  began  to  look  forward  to  the  future,  in 
the  hope  that  some  great  and  radical  change,  socially,  politically, 
and  religiously,   would  ensue.     Hence  the  belief  in   a   coming 
Messiah  sprang  up.    Even  prophets  delighted  to  picture  this  glo- 
rious future  in   glowing   colors,  but  in  reality  "it   was  a   kind  of 
fairy  tale  which  a  man  tells  himself;  which  no  one  can  prove  im- 
possible to  turn  out  true,  but  which  no  one  also  can  prove  certain 
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to  turn  out  true."  When  Christ  appeared,  he  applied  to  himself 
what  the  prophets  had  predicted.  But  while  doing  so,  he  tried 
to  restore  those  simpler,  purer  intuitions,  which  time  had 
nearly  effaced  from  religious  thought.  His  "sweet  reasonable- 
ness, exquisite,  mild,  winning  felicity,"  together  with  "his  method 
of  inwardness,  and  the  secret  of  self- renouncement  working  in 
and  through  this  element  of  mildness,"  which  produced  the  total 
impression  of  his  "epieikeia,"  or  "sweet  reasonableness,"  were 
the  means  by  which  he  brought  about  this  change.  His  watch- 
words were  repentance  and  peace,  the  former  consisting  specially 
in  that  ''method  of  inwardfiess  which  takes  counsel  with  con- 
science;" while  to  produce  the  latter,  he  drew .  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  man  in  this  world  has  to  live  two  lives — a  higher  and  a 
lower — the  higher  being  "the  life,  properly  so-called,  full  of 
light,  endurance,  and  felicity,"  and  destined  to  rule  over,  restrain, 
and  keep  under  the  lower,  "in  connexion  with  the  lower  and 
transient  self." 

This,  then,  is  the  new  religion  of  culture.  Whether  it  be  an 
improvement  on  the  old  Hegelian  theory,  that  God  is  only  man's 
contemplation  of  his  own  inward  being,  may  be  gravely  doubted. 
At  times  Mr.  Arnold  makes  an  approach  towards  Hegelianism, 
as,  for  instance,  when  he  says  that  the  impulse  in  man  to  seek 
after  God  is  not  different  from  the  impulse  to  seek  his  own  per- 
fection. But  while  Hegel's  religion  is  the  apotheosis  of  self,  Mr. 
Arnold  denies  the  "theos"  altogether:  and  God,  "if  a  God  there 
be,"  is  to  him  some  dreary  abstraction,  of  which  nothing  what- 
ever can  be  predicated.  Hence  Mr.  Arnolds  book  is  a  mere 
literary  curiosity.  It  has  its  merits,  from  a  literary  point  of 
view  ;  but  in  reality  nothing  has  been  contributed  towards  the 
solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  day — how  to  harmonise 
Christianity  with  negative  thought.  The  new  reading  of  biblical 
doctrine,  attempted  under  the  influence  of  Broad  Churchism  and 
culture,  is  a  failure  :  and  the  new  theory  will  soon  be  consigned 
to  the  limbo  of  theological  antiquities.  Washington  Irving 
has  somewhere  said  that  "theories  are  the  mighty  soap-bubbles 
with  which  the  grown-up  children  amuse  themselves,  while  the 
honest  vulgar  stand  gazing  in  stupid  admiration,  and  dignify 
these  learned  vagaries  with  the  name  of  wisdom."     The  theology 
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of  culture  has  but  added  another  soap-bubble  to  the  many  which 
amuse  the  grown-up  children  of  the  age. 

While  thus  the  existence  and  personality  of  God  are  the  great 
themes  of  discussion  in  our  day,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
opinions  of  leading  scientific  men  on  these  subjects.  There  is 
too  often  a  shirking  of  the  question,  a  hesitancy  to  express  them- 
selves fully  and  clearly,  observable  among  physicists.  The  form 
in  which  they  delight  to  speak  of  God  is  as  the  great  Unknown; 
or,  otherwise,  they  so  represent  nature  as  though  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  God  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  at  all. 
jlence  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  as  adopted  by  Christian  phi- 
losophy, is  entirely  ignored  in  modern  biological  research.  Every 
manifestation  of  design  in  the  works  of  nature,  every  adaptation 
of  means  to  an  end,  which  we  in  our  simplicity  deemed  conclusive 
in  establishing  an  argument  for  the  existence  of  God,  has  been 
gradually  explained  away.  It  is  granted,  indeed,  that  there  are 
^yonderful  correspondences;  but  we  are  Avarned  against  ascribing 
any  intention  to  nature.  Where  we  speak  of  a  designer,  science 
speaks  of  the  laws  of  development  and  growth  ;  where  we  rise 
up  on  stepping-stones  from  nature  to  nature's  God,  science  inter- 
poses a  barrier  of  fixed,  unalterable,  inexorable  law.  It  is  main- 
tained that  life  is  a  mere  mode  of  motion  ;  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  ""vital  force  ;"  that  what  we,  in  our  ignorance,  called  by 
that  name,  was  merely  another  form  of  one  of  the  "'physical 
forces."  Even  the  spiritual  part  of  man's  nature  is  but  a  modi- 
fication of  the  various  physical  forces  acting  upon  the  bodily 
organs.  Sensation  and  thought  are  due  to  molecular  changes  in 
the  nerve-centres  and  the  brain  ;  what  we  term  "soul,"  is  but 
matter  under  different  influences. 

May  we  not  fiiirly  ask  here  for  proof,  for  evidence,  upon  which 
these  bold  assertions  rest.  If  unverified  theories  and  fanciful 
hypotheses  take  the  place  of  experiment  and  observation,  do  not 
scientific  men  lav  themselves  open  to  a  charo-e  of  doi^-matism, 
which  is  as  pretentious  as  it  is  unphilosophical  and  intolerant?  And 
what  have  we  gained  ?  As  far  as  human  research  goes,  living 
and  dead  matter  seem  to  run  in  parallel  lines,  and  science  has 
not  yet  found  the  point  where  they  converge. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  Huxley,   Professor  Tyndall  has  at- 
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tempted  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  ani verse.     In  his  inaugural 
address  at  Belfast,  he  maintained  that  the  great  benefactors  of 
mankind  were   the  atomic  philosophers — Lucretius,  Democritus, 
Epicurus,  Giordano  Bruno — for  they  tried  to  base  science  upon 
law,  and  swept  from  the  field  of  theory  a  mob  of  gods  and  super- 
stitions with  which  the  popular  mind  had  crowded  scientific  inves- 
tigation.     Lucretius   especially  finds  favor,   and  is  quoted  with 
approval,  where  he   "combats   the  notion  tliat  the  constitution  of 
nature  was  in   any  way   determined  hy  intelligent  design^''   and 
■maintains  that  "from  all  eternity,  atoms  had  been  driven  together^ 
5ind,  after  trying  motions   and  unions  of  every  kind,   had  fallen 
^it  length  into  arrangements,  out  of  which   this  system  of  things 
has   been  formed."     Professor   Tyndall  endorses   the  views  of 
those  philosophers  of  antiquity  and  of  modern  days,  who  denied 
the   existence    of  any   design    in   nature,   and  believed  that  the 
whole  universe  was  formed  by  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms. 
These  atoms — small   and   indivisible  portions  of  matter,  without 
intelligence,   will,   perception,   life — have    produced    all    we   see 
around  us.     But  where  do  they  come  from  ?     Have  they  existed 
from  all  eternity,  or  must  we  consider  them  to  be  "the  prepared 
materials,  the  manufactured   articles,    which,  formed   by  the  will 
of  the  Highest,  produced,  by  their  subsequent  interaction,  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  world  ?"     This  is  the  theory  held  by 
Professor  Clarke   Maxwell  ;  but  of  him  Tyndall    says  very,  sig- 
nificantly,   "I  doubt  the  legitimacy  of  his  logic."     It  is  indeed 
acknowledged  that  there  is  some  imoliible  mysterg,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  which    "life  is   evolved,  species  diff"erentiated,  and  mind 
unfolded."     The  key  to  the  true  solution    must   be  found  in  the 
words  of  Lucretius:   "Nature  is   seen  to  do   all  things  spontane- 
ously of  herself,  without  the   meddling  of  the  gods;"   or,    in  the 
saying  of  IJruno,  that  "matter  is  the  universal  mother  who  brings 
forth  all  things  as  the  fruit  of  her  womb."     And  if  we  trace  the 
line  of  life  backwards,  we  must  be  jirepared  to  answer  questions 
which  are   approaching   with  accelerated  speed,  and  which  must 
be  ansvveied,    whether  they  are   introduced   with    reverence  or 
irreverence.     Hence  the  Professor  sums  up  his  theory  in  the  fol  ■ 
low i no;  words  : 

"Abandonin<^  all  disguise,  the  confession  that  T  feel  1)0und  to   make  is. 
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that  I  prolong;  the  vision   across  the  boundary  of  the    experimental  evi 
dence,  and  discern   in  that  matter  which  we  in  our  ignorance,  and  not- 
withstanding our  professed  reverence   for  its  Creator,   have  covered  with 
opprobrium,  the  promise  and  potency  of  every  form  and  quality  of  life/' 

No  wonder  that  these  dreary  negations  have  found  a  fitting  climax 
in  words  of  sad  meaning: 

''Here,  however,  I  must  quit  a  theme  too  ^rcat  for  me  to  handle,  but 
which  will  be  handled  by  the  loftiest  minds  after  you  and  I,  like  streaku 
of  morning  cloudy  shall  have  melted  into  the  in/inite  azure  of  the  past.''^ 

It  is  true  these  words  have  been  recalled,  and  some  exquisitely 
beautiful  lines  from  Wordsworth's  poem  on  Tintern  Abbey  have 
been  substituted.  But  the  words  have  been  uttered,  and  the 
shock  caused  by  them  has  possibly  urged  Professor  Tyndall  in  his 
pulished  address  to  alter  and  amend  what  at  first  he  may  have 
considered  perfectly  legitimate.* 

'  If  views  like  these  are  generally  adopted,  when  then  is  to  be 
the  religion  of  the  future?  To  this  question  M.  Caro  has  given 
answer  in  that  interesting  paper  on  Madame  Ackermann's  poetry, 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted.  If,  he  says,  the  doctrines 
of  physicists  are  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  there  will  in  the  future  be  no  feeling  of  aversion  to  Jehovah, 
«uch  as  we  now  have  to  Jupiter.  For  there  will  be  but  one 
philosophy,  that  of  nature;  one  religion,  that  of  nature;  one 
poetry,  again  that  of  nature.  Jehovah  will  disappear,  and  nothing 
remain  but  that  gouffre  defendu  of  Madam  Ackermann,  "around 
which  our  desires  will  be  eternally  wandering,"  and  that  Un- 
known of  which  Mr.  Spencer  speaks  so  authoritatively.  M, 
Caro  is  right : 

"If  Tyndall's  lust  word  be  indeed  tiie  last, 

Of  Hope  and  Faith  hence  with  each  rag  and  tatter, 

A  black  cloud  shrouds  our  future,  as  our  past; 

Matter,  the  wise  man's  God:   the  crowd's — no  matter." 

Dogmatism  is  characteristic  of  the  science  of  the  day ;  and  a 
recklessness  has  taken  possession  of  the  leading  physicists,  before 
which  everything  is  to  give  Wf^y.    Tyndall  himself  has  boastfully 
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*  We  have  quoted  i'rom  the  address  as  published  in  iVa^wre immediately 
after  delivery,  and  not  from  the  })amphlet  as  altered  by  Professor  Tyndall, 
after  the  various  criticisms. 
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pointed  to  the  time  when  "all  religious  theories,  schemes,  and 
sv stems  which  embrace  notions  of  cosmogony  .  .  .  must  submit 
to  be  controlled  by  science,  and  relinquish  all  thought  of  con- 
trolling it."  That  time,  according  to  him,  has  now  come.  We 
may  wonder  at  the  audacity  which  has  prompted  this  assertion, 
and  regret,  with  the  Spectator^  "that  cowardly  subservience  to 
authority  which  marks  some  would-be  students  of  science."  But 
there  are  many  who  will  accept  this  mindless  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse, because  all  religion,  all  responsibility,  will  be  done  away 
with.  "Thought  evolved  from  matter  is  thought  without  respon- 
sibility, man  is  necessarily  sinless;"  and  conscience  will  raise  its 
warning  voice  in  vain. 

While  the  learned  thus  indulge  in  the  wildest  possible  extrava- 
gances, there  is  provided  for  the  masses  an  increasingly  redundant 
supply  of  infidel  and  impure  literature.  Dr.  Duff  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  some  year  or  two  ago,  in  his  admirable  address  as 
Moderator  of  the  Free  Church  General  Assembly.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  in  1851  more  than  12,000,000  copies  of  infidel 
publications  were  issued  from  the  London  press  alone ;  while  the 
total  annual  issue  of  immoral  publications,  according  to  ihe  Edin- 
burgh Review  of  the  same  year,  has  been  estimated  at  29,000,000 — 
making  therefore  a  larger  aggregate  than  the  total  issues  of  the 
Bible,  tract,  and  other  religious  societies.  The  perusal  of  these 
works  by  the  lower  classes,  and  the  sensational  stories  scattered 
abroad  by  the  wretched  penny  papers,  contribute  largely  to  spread 
infidelity  and  immorality  among  the  masses.* 

But  the  truth  must  prevail.  Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  these  repeated  attacks.  With  the  lamps  burning  and  the 
loins  girt,  the  Church  must  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  Bridegroom. 
•"The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  her."     The  story  is 

*  Popular  douia^o<iue8  in  our  day  are  trying  very  hard  to  uproot  Chris- 
tianity. As  an  instance,  may  be  mentioned  what  Christlieb  calls  tht^ 
■'bhisphcmous  manifestoes  of  the  Commune  and  the  'International.'  "  In 
La  Libr.  Fensee  for  October.  ]S70,  Gustave  Flourens,  a  leader  of  the  Ked 
Republican  party  in  Paris,  wrote  as  follows:  "Our  enemy  is  God.  Hatre<l 
of  God  is  the  beginnin<4of  wisdom.  If  mankind  would  make  true  pro- 
gress, it  must  be  on  the  basis  of  atheism.  Every  trace  of  religion  must 
he  banished  from  the  education  of  our  children."  (SeeChristlieb,  Modern 
Doubt  and  Christian  Belie/]  p.  13^.) 
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told,  that  about  a  hundred  years  ago   a  number  of  infidels  met 

together  in  the   m-^gnificent  saloon  of  Baron  d'Holbach.      The^ 

doctrines  and   the  person  of  Christ  were  discussed ;  and  every 

one  of  the   assembled  guests  aimed  his  shafts  of  ridicule  at  the 

Christian  religion.     At  length  Diderot,  one  of  the  fiercest  and 

most  impetuous  of  the  number,  rose  and  said : 

"Excellent,  excelleiit,ji;entleNieii !  in  all  the  vvovld  none  will  be  found, 
better  able  to  combat  traditional  belief's  than  yo«..  Buit  yet  O'f  all  the- 
fvil  we  have  meditated  a<iainst  that  aceurxed  book^  the  Bible,  I  challen<;c 
you  all  to  compose  a  history  so  siuiple,  and  yet  so  dignified,  as  that  of  the- 
.sufferi^ngs  ami  death  of  Christ — a  history  which,,  after  so  n>any  centu- 
ries, still  exercises  snch  an  intiuence,'* 

When  these  woi-ds  had  fallen  from  the  lips  of  Diderot,  an  omin- 
ous silence  took  possessioii  of  the  assembled  infidels.* 

And  as  we  watch  the  course  of  events,  we  have  no  reason  to 
fear.  Another  Arnmda  may  be  sent  to  extirpate  Christianity  ; 
Nut  of  this  it  will  be  said  in  future  ages,  as  of  the  first,  '"''Flavit 
DtuSy  et  dissipati  sunt.'' 


ARTICLE  TTL 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

This  was  justly  said  to  be  the  fullest  Assembly  of  our  Church 
that  has  yet  been  held,  and  also  one  of  the  strongest.  Certainly 
there  never  was  one  that  excelled  this  in  patience  and  good 
temper.  The  unanimity  of  its  voting  on  nearly  all  the  chief 
(questions  was  wonderful.  Let  this  be  noted  by  any  who  are 
afraid  that  our  Church  is  not  fully  at  one.  As  to  the  debates, 
the  proportion  was  unusually  small,  perhaps,  of  commissioners 
who  burned  with  a  desire  to  air  their  logic  or  eloquence.  If 
there  were  any  of  that  disposition,  the  Assembly's  good  nature 
.submitted  (piietly    to  the   infliction.     A  large  proportion  of  the 

*  This  story  is  told  by  Stier,  in  his  Reden  Jesu,  and  quoted  by  Van 
Oostersee.  Voor  Kerk  en  'fheoloj/ie.  i.  p.  2.  It  was  related  to  Hess  in  the 
last  century,  by  an  eye-witness. 
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members  were  new  men  and  young  men,  of!  whom  many  were 
perfectly  silent  until  called  on  to  vote;  but  some  took  an  active 
part  in  the  debates,  and  bore  themselves  well.  Let  it  never  be 
said  that  the  Presbyteries  should  always  send  their  oldest  men  to 
the  Assembly — there  is  no  fool  like  an  old  fool.  The  Presbyte- 
ries ought  to  send  their  ablest,  wisest,  and  best  men  to  this  high 
court.  The  idea  of  sending  every  member  in  rotation  deserves 
to  be  scouted  by  all.  It  is  an  election  the  case  demands — an 
election  of  wliomsoever  the  Presbytery  shall  choose  to  send  to 
this  free  representative  Assembly  of  the  whole  Church,  ^ach 
Presbytery  is  privileged  to  elect,  but  the  representative  commis- 
sioned is  not  the  representative  of  his  own  Presbytery,  but  a 
general  representative — a  representative  of  the  whole  Church. 
Now  it  is  not  every  man  who  is  competent  to  fill  such  a  high  and 
responsible  position,  and  the  Presbyteries  ought  to  send  their 
best  men  to  occupy  it.  But  George  Gillespie,  perhaps  the  ablest 
as  well  as  most  learned  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
(his  colleague  Henderson  excepted,)  was  perhaps  the  very  young- 
est member  of  that  illustrious  body. 


THE  MODERATOR  S  SERMON. 

The  opening  sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  B.  M.  Smith,  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  West  Hanover,  on  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
his  work  in  the  redemption  of  man,  from  Luke  xi.  13,  and  John 
xvi.  8-11,  was  just  what  was  expected  from  such  a  scholar  and 
divine.  Sound  and  orthodox,  learned  and  instructive,  pervaded 
throughout  with  a  manifest  sense  of  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  our  dependence  upon  him  for  all  grace,  it  closed  with 
an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Assembly,  justly  presumed  to  be  "filled 
with  anxious  forebodings"  concerning  several  of  the  questions 
before  it,  to  pray  "for  the  promised  Spirit."  The  preacher  de- 
clared his  conviction  that  in  the  midst  of  "the  perplexities  and 
anxieties"  which  marked  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Savannah 
Assembly,  there  was  felt  a  deep  sense  of  the  need  of  the  Spirit's 
guidance  and  earnest  prayer  offered  for  the  same,  and  that  we 
had  evidence  of  the  bestowal  of  that  blessing  "in  the  unanimity 
with  which  conclusions  were  reached  upon  very  perplexing  ques- 
VOL.    XXVIII.,  NO.  3 — 16. 
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tions  and  the  wide  spread  approbation  of  our  people"  giving  their 
seal  to  those  conclusions.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  same 
sense  of  dependence  on  the  gaidance  of  the  Spirit  was  felt  in  the 
New  Orleans  Assembly ;  the  same  earnest  prayers  put  up  for  that 
blessing,  and  the  same  gracious  answer  received. 

If  there  must  needs  be  offered  some  criticism  of  this  excellent 
discourse,  let  it  be  that,  considering  to  how  large  an  extent  the 
congregation  which  heard  it  was  a  popular  body  and  not  purely  a 
company  of  learned  scholars,  it  perhaps  evinced  too  clearly  how 
the  eminent  preacher's  chosen  and  favorite  studies  are  occupied 
habitually  with  the  critical  study  of  tlie  Scriptures. 


r 


ORGANISATION  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

Commissioners  were  present  from  all  our  Presbyteries  ex- 
cepting the  remotest  ones.  The  number  in  attendance  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  We  must  soon  begin  to  guard 
against  the  Assembly  getting  to  be  too  numerous  and  unwieldy  a 
bodv. 

Drs.  Stillman,  Woodrow,  and  Rutherford,  wei'e  nominated  for 
the  Moderator's  chair.  Somewhat  strangely  the  vote  stood, 
Woodrow,  42  ;  Stillman,  -41 ;  and  Rutherford,  40.  According  to 
custom;  the  choice  was  now  confined  to  the  first  two,  Dr.  Wood- 
row  receiving  58  votes,  and  Dr.  Stillman  68,  who  thereupon  was 
declared  Moderator,  took  his  seat  and  presided  with  dignity  and 
ability.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lacy  was  elected  temporary  clerk.  It 
was  then  made  known  to  the  Assembly  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wolfe, 
elected  reporter  by  the  last  Assembly,  had  expected  to  be  present 
but  was  prevented  by  sickness.  The  clerks  had  therefore  ap- 
plied to  the  Rev.  Wm.  P.  Jacobs,  of  the  South  Carolina  Presby- 
tery, at  the  last  moment,  to  take  his  place,  to  which  Mr.  Jacobs, 
(a  competent  stenographer,)  had  consented.  Subsequently  it 
being  supposed  that  Mr.  Wolfe  had  declined  the  position,  it  was 
moved  that  Mr.  Jacobs  be  appointed  by  the  Assembly  to  be  its 
reporter.  This,  however,  being  explained  to  be  not  the  fact,  the 
matter  was  left  just  where  the  Savannah  Assembly  had  placed  it. 
Very  much  is  it  to  be  desired  that  Mr.  Wolfe  may  find  himself 
able  to  fill  this  important  and  useful  office. 
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THE  REVISED  BOOK   OF   ORDER. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  D.  Armstrong  moved  that  a  committee 
he  appointed  to  take  charge  of  all  the  papers  coming  up  from 
Presbyteries  touching  the  Revised  Book.  Dr.  xVdger  enquired 
whether  the  proposition  was  simply  a  committee  to  report  to  the 
Assembly  what  the  returns  might  be  from  the  Presbyteries,  or  to 
take  the  whole  matter  in  hand  and  mature  action  on  the  subject 
ibr  the  Assembly's  adoption.  It  was  explained  that  the  latter 
was  the  object  proposed,  and  the  Assembly  voted  to  have  such  a 
<!oinmittee.  George  D.  Armstrong,  John  B.  Adger,  A.  Cowan, 
J.  R.  King,  W.  H.  Davis,  T.  W.  Erwin,  and  R.  R.  flouston, 
Ministers,  and  S.  P.  Greves,  James  Carson,  T.  Frierson,  and 
R.  li.  Beall,  Ruling  Elders,  were  appointed.  Dr.  Armstrong, 
the  chairman,  it  was,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  who  rendered 
.such  eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  revision  in  that  curious 
<lebate  at  the  Richmond  Assembly.  He  seems  to  have  attended 
the  Assembly  at  Ncav  Orleans,  having  in  view,  as  his  one  great 
end,  to  help  forward  the  revision.  It  was  a  very  arduous  work 
which  was  imposed  on  him  by  his  chairmanship  of  this  Commit- 
tee, to  collate  and  digest  all  the  Presbyterial  reports,  but  he  went 
through  it  skilfully,  and  also  successfully  carried  through  the 
Assembly  all  that  his  Committee  reported  to  that  body.  Let 
those  who  love  our  Doctrine  and  Order,  as  they  stand  associated 
in  vital  relations,  see  that  to  Dr.  Armstrong  there  shall  be  erected 
for  this  service  done  the  Church  monamentum  cere  perejuiius. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  the  sessions,  Dr.  Armstrong  read  the 
report  of  his  Committee.  Answers  had  been  received,  either 
official  or  through  the  commissioners  present,  from  all  our  sixty- 
three  Presbyteries  except  Indian,  Central  Ohio  and  Sao  Paulo. 
These  answers  were  to  be  classified  thus:  Twenty-five  Presbyte- 
ries have  adopted  the  Revised  Book  as  it  now  stands,  and  thirty- 
Kve  have  not  adopted  it,  but  twenty  of  these  express  approval  in 
the  main,  and  ask  that  the  revision  may  go  on.  Two  Presbyte- 
ries wish  the  work  of  revision  to  be  stopped.  The  Presbyteries 
!ire  therefore  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  prosecuting  the  work, 
and  that  on  the  basis  of  the  present  Revised   Book.     Two   plans 
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of  doing  this  have  been  suggested  by  Presbyteries:  The   one  to 
commit  the  work  to  a  convention  to  perfect   a  book  on  the  basis 
of  the  present  revision,  which  shouhl  be  sent  down  to  the   Pres- 
byteries for  adoption  or  rejection  before  the  next  Assembly  ;   the 
other,  to  carry  on  the  work  under  the  auspices  of  the  Assembly, 
as  follows:   (1)  That  certain  articles  in   the    Revised    Book,   on 
which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Church,  be  submit- 
ted to  a  separate    vote   in    the    Presbyteries;    (2)    that    certain 
amendments  in  the  revision  desired  by  the  Presbyteries  be  acted 
upon  by  this  Assembly,  and  the  Book,    thus  amended,  be  sent 
down  to  the  Presbyteries  for  their  adoption   or  rejection.     The 
latter  plan  was  recommended  by  the   Committee,  chiefly    on   the 
ground' that  outside  the  six  or  seven  points  to  be  submitted  to  the 
separate  vote,   there   is   very  little   difference  of  opinion   in   the 
Church.     Nine-tenths  of  the  amendments  suggested  by  the  Pres- 
byteries are  mere  verbal  changes,   affecting  only  the  style.     Hie 
first  recommendation  of  the  Committee,   therefore,   was   that   the 
Assembly  consider  seven  articles  to  be   submitted  to  a  separate 
vote  in  the  Presbyteries.     The    second   recommendation    was    to 
consider  eleven  amendments  of  the  Revised  Form,  and   thirteen 
amendments  of  the  Revised  Discipline  proposed  by  Presbyteries. 
And  the  third  recommendation  was   that    this   Assembly  should 
remit  the  whole  work  of  amending  ajid   polishing  the  style  and 
language  of  the  Book  to  the  next  Assembly,  which  shall  appoint 
a  committee  for  this  purpose,  to  whom  shall    be  referred  all   the 
criticisms  sent  up  by  the  Presbyteries,  and   who   shall  revise   it. 
but  make  no  alteration  affecting  the  sense,  and  who  shall  have  it, 
printed. 

The  Committee's  recommendations  were  then  taken  up  in  theii* 
order:  first,  the  seven  articles  to  be  submitted  for  a  sepaVate  vote. 
They  were  as  follows : 

1.  The  restriction  of  a  right  to  vote  in  Presbytery.  (Revised 
Form,  Chap.  V.,  Section  4,  Art.  II.) 

2.  The  whole  matter  of  Ecclesiastical  Commissions.  (Ditto-. 
Chap,  v..  Section  7.) 

3.  The  question  of  voters  in  the  election  of  a  pastor.  (Ditto. 
Chap.  VI..  Section  3,  Art.  IV.) 
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4.  The  examination  rule.     (Ditto,  Chap.  V.,   Section  4,   Art. 

5.  The  case  of  an  offence  voluntarily  confessed.  (Revised 
Discipline.  Chap.  XII.,  Art.  I.)    . 

6.  The  transfer  of  the  unregenerate  communicant..  (Ditto, 
Art.  II.) 

7.  The  domission  of  the  ministry.     (Ditto,  Art.  III.) 

Gen.  W.  L.  T.  Prince,  ruling  elder  from  Mecklenburg  Pres- 
bytery, thought  there  should  be  sent  down,  as  an  eighth  article, 
the  question  of  the  revised  definition  of  offence.  But  there  was 
no  debate  at  all  about  submitting  the  seven  named  above,  except- 
ing as  to  the  third  article.  Dr.  Armstrong's  report  stated  that 
there  had  been  reported  by  the  Revision  Committee  three  propo- 
sitions, submitted  by  various  Presbyteries,  as  follows:  (1.)  Al- 
lowing adults  regular  in  attending  on  the  common  ordinances  and 
contributing  regularly  to  the  support  of  the  pastor  to  vote  in 
such  elections  along  with  Church  members.  (2.)  What  is  known 
as  the  Memphis  Assembly's  compromise  rule,  allowing  a  separate 
vote  to  non-communicating  members,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Presbytery  as  information.  (3.)  Confining  the  election  strictly 
to  members  of  the  Church  in  full  communion.  Dr.  B.  M.  Smith 
moved  to  withhold  the  first  form  and  submit  only  the  two  last. 
Dr.  Adger  said  he  had  hoped  the  Assembly's  time  would  not  be 
occupied  at  all  with  these  seven  articles  which  were  to  go  to  the 
Presbyteries  for  a  separate  vote,  seeing  there  are  some  five  and 
twenty  other  amendments  to  be  discussed  and  decided  by  this 
body.  But  he  was  very  desirous  that  all  three  propositions, 
touching  the  election  of  pastor.s,  should  be  submitted  together  for 
the  choice  of  the  Presbyteries.  There  is  a  very  great  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  Church  on  this  subject.  Numbers  one  and 
three  are  the  extremes,  number  two  is  a  compromise,  which  he 
feared  must  work  badly,  by  setting  the  inside  and  the  outside 
elements  in  opposition.  It  is  an  invitation  to  contention  betAveen 
them.  If  cither  form  is  to  be  dropped,  let  us  drop  this  compro- 
mise and  leave  the  Presbyteries  to  choose  between  the  extremes. 
For  himself,  he  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  liberal  rule,  as 
were  large  numbers  of  brethren  and  possibly  whole  F^resbyteries, 
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and  he  hoped  the  Assembly  would  not  refuse  to  let  the  Church 
consider  its  merits.  The  class  of  outsiders  whom  it  would  fuvor 
are  the  most  hopefirl  class,  and  we  shouhl  seek  to  attract  them 
and  not  repel.  Gov.  Marye,  ruling  elder  from  East  llanover 
Presbyter^-,  earnestly  opposed  the  liberal  rule.  He  was  not  in- 
sensible to  the  social  value  of  the  non-communicating  element  in 
the  Church,  but  was  not  willing  to  let  it  ever  have  control  in  the 
election  of  a  pastor.  Dr.  Smith's  motion  was  lost;  84  yeas  to 
71  nays.  And  then  the  seven  propositions  were  sent  down. 
Subsequently  Gen.  Prince's  motion  was  carried  without  any 
debiite,  and  an  eighth  article,  touching  ^'offence,"  was  added. 

The  second  recommendation  was  taken  up,  and  eleven  an)end- 
ments  in  the  Revised  Form  by  various  Presbyteries  were  con- 
sidered and  acted  on.  None  of  them. were  of  any  fundamental 
importance,  and  yet  they  could  not  be  classed  with  mere  verbal 
emendations.  The  first  one  proposed  to  strike  out  the  title 
inissionnry  from  the  names  given  to  the  minister  of  the  word,  oi» 
the  ground  that  this  one  alone  is  not  found  in  Scripture.  It 
was  adopted.  The  second  amendment  proposed  to  add  to  Chap- 
ter Fourth,  Section  2d,  an  article  coming  in  betwixt  the  sixth 
and  the  seventh,  in  these  words:  "When  a  minister  is  called  to 
labor  through  the  press  or  in  any  other  needful  work,  it  shall  be 
incumbent  on  him  to  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry  by  dissemi- 
nating the  gospel  for  the  edification  of  the  Church."  The  idea 
evidently  is  to  recognise  the  press  as  a  legitimate  tool  of  the  gospel 
ministry.  There  was  opposition  made  to  this  view.  The  Rev. 
R.  T.  Borry  said  that  the  editing  of  a  newspaper  is  no  part  of 
a  minister's  work.  You  are  violating  the  Scriptures  and  our 
constitution  in  recoffnisinii;  this  as  a  ministerial  callin":.  If  there 
be  anything  calculated  to  injure  our  church,  it  is  the  course  of 
the  so-called  religious  press.  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Loughridge  de- 
manded to  be  informed  from  whom  comes  this  "call"  to  be  an 
.'ditor.  T)r  Armstnmg  replied,  it  comes  from  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  Presbytery  must  judge  of  it  as  of  any  other  "call."  Mr. 
Loughridge  rejoined,  that  the  religious  paper,  so- called,  is  an 
agency  of  strife  that  is  doing  immense  evd  in  our  Church.  The 
editors  should  be  held  responsible  for  everything  that  appears  in 
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their  columns,  even  for  those  humbug  advertisements  they  fre- 
<|uently  admit.  Dr.  Adger  called  attention  to  the  place  in  which 
this  amendment  is  to  be  inserted.  The  doctrine  of  the  Revise<J 
Form,  Chap.  IV.,  Section  2,  Art.  III.,  is  that  "the  Church  is 
authorised  to  call  and  appoint  ministers  to  labor  as  pastors, 
teachers,  and  evangelists,  and  in  such  other  works  as  may  be 
needful  to  the  Church,  according  to  the  gifts  in  which  they  excel." 
Then  the  duties  of  the  pastor  are  defined,  then  those  of  the  The- 
ological Prof(!SSor  or  College  Chaplain,  and  then  it  is  proposed  to 
say  that  the  editor,  who  is  called  by  the  Church  to  be  such,  must 
preach  the  gospel  and  teach  sound  doctrine  with  his  types,  and, 
in  fine,  must  do  just  what  the  last  speaker  said  that  he  ought  to 
do,  but  does  not.  The  judgment  of  our  times  is  so  settled  that 
the  press  is  a  mighty  instrument  for  good  or  for  evil.  We  are 
irrevocably  committed  as  a  Church  to  the  legitimate  use  of  the 
press.  lie  was  prepared  to  have  the  Church  elect  its  editors  as 
the  Methodists  do  ;  and  perhaps  that  is  the  very  way  to  cure  the 
evils  that  have  been  charged  on  our  editors.  Does  any  one  want 
Scripture  for  the  use  of  the  pen  and  the  types  in  disseminating 
the  Word  ?  Why,  is  not  the  Scripture  itself  just  the  written 
and  the  printed  word  of  God  ?  And  who  will  venture  to  decide 
whether  Paul  the  Apostle  was  most  useful  when  he  preached, 
or  when  he  wrote  the  Epistles  ?  The  amendment  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  73  yeas  to  27  nays. 

The  third  amendment  proposed  to  make  it  obligatory  on  the 
Church  to  commit  the  temporal  matters  of  the  Church  to  the 
deacons,  by  substituting  the  word  "shall"  where  the  Revised 
Form  has  used  "may."     It  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  fourth  amendment  related  to  Chapter  V.,  Section  1,  Art. 
III.,  where  it  is  written :  "The  pastor  is  moderator  of  all  congre- 
gational assemblies."  Naturally  enough,  some  of  the  Presbyte- 
ries, as  well  as  members  of  the  Assembly,  supposed  the  reference 
must  be  to  meetings  of  the  congregation,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
insert  after  Moderator,  the  words  "of  the  session  and."  Dr. 
Adger  pointed  Out  how  the  obscurity  of  meaning  in  the  Revised 
Form  had  arisen  from  a  too  close  following  of  the  terminology  of 
the  present  Book.     It  says  the  Church  is  to  be    "governed  by 
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congregational,  presbyterial,  and  sjnodical  assemblies,"  and,  of 
course,  "congregational  assemblies"  means  simply  sessions.  The 
Section  is  describing  our  various  c6urts,  and  has  no  reference  to 
meetings  of  the  congregation  as  such.  Accordingly,  the  Assem- 
bly, by  vote,  made  the  clause  read  thus:  "The  pastor  is  Mode- 
rator of  the  session." 

The  fifth  amendment  provided  for  the  calling  together  of  a 
session,  where  there  is  no  pastor,  by  two  elders.     It  was  adopted. 

The  sixth  amendment  makes  a  distinction  in  Chapter  V.,  Sec- 
tion 4,  Art.  X.,  between  "corresponding  members"  and  "visiting 
brethren."     Adopted. 

The  seventh  amendment  strikes  out  of  Chapter  VI.,  Section  4, 
Art.  I.,  the  words  "the  session  shall  hold  free  conference  with  refer- 
ence to  his  vocation  and  obligation  to  accept  tbe  office."     Adopted. 

The  ez^A^A  amendment  strikes  out  of  the  s.irae  Chapter  and 
Section,  Art.  5,. the  words  "o/*  the  ceremony  of.''     Adopted. 

The  ninth  amendment  strikes  out  of  the  same  Chapter,  Section 
'5,  Art.  in.,  the  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph  relative  to  a  fast 
day.     Adopted. 

The  tenth  amendment  proposed  to  alter  Chapter  VII.,  Art.  II., 
•so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  a  second  Assembly  to  sanc- 
tion any  proposed  change  in  the  Book  of  Church  Order.  The 
Assembly  rejected  the  amendment. 

The  eleventh  amendment  proposed  a  substitute  in  Chapter  IV., 
Section  1,  Art.  I.,  of  the  words  "united  them  to  the  household 
of  faith,"  for  the  words  "formed  them  into  one  body."  The 
object  was  to  guard  against  the  error  that  the  New  Testament 
Church  is  not  the  very  same  Church  established  by  the  Lord  at 
the  beginning.      Adopted. 

The  Assembly  then  passed  to  the  consideration  of  the  fourteen 
amendments  in  the  Revised  Discipline,  which  had  been  proposed 
by  various  Presbyteries. 

Th.Q  first  one  proposed  to  leave  out  of  Chapter  II.,  Art.  I.,  the 
words  "continues  during  the  minority  of  their  children  and." 
The  Assembly  rejected  it. 

The  second.,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eijhfh 
amendments,    being    verbal,   though  valuable,    were  all  adopted. 
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The  ninth  proposed  to  alter  Chapter  IX.,  Art.  XIII.,  so  that 
on  the  discovery  of  new  evidence,  either  the  accused  partj  or  the 
Church  itself  may  demand  a  new  trial.  A  lively  discussion  en- 
sued, and  several  ruling  elders  of  the  legal  profession  took  earnest 
part  in  it.  Mr.  Brooke,  of  Chesapeake  Preshytery,  said  it  was 
a  fundamental  principle  of  criminal  law  that  no  man  shall  be  twice 
jeopardised  for  the  same  cause.  He  would  be  sorry  to  see  the 
Presbyterian  Church  adopt  a  principle  which  the  civilisation  of 
the  world  repudiates  in  favor  cm  lihertatis.  Col.  Billups,  of 
Augusta  Presbytery,  fully  concurred  with  Mr.  Brooke.  It  would 
be  subversive  of  right  to  allow  a  movement  for  a  new  trial  to  be 
made  by  the  officers  of  the  law.  Ool.  Anderson,  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  South  Alabama,  said  this  provision  is  in  the  Constitution 
of  tlie  United  States  and  of  every  particular  State.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  common  law,  and  has  grown  out  of  the  experience  of 
many  past  ages.  It  is  also  a  part  of  the  civil  law,  and  reaches 
back  beyond  the  days  of  Justinian.  And  thea  it  is  a  maxim  of 
law  that  there  should  be  an  end  of  litigation — ut  sit  finis  litiga- 
tionis.  If  this  be  a  good  maxim  for  the  State,  much  more  for 
the  Church  which  wants  peace  and  quietness.  Of  all  disturbing 
elements  in  any  community,  a  criminal  trial  is  perhaps  the  very 
worst.  The  provision  for  a  second  trial  would  just  open  the  way 
for  the  inroads  of  malice.  It  would  only  be  malice  that  would, 
in  general,  call  for  the  second  trial.   The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  amend- 
ments were  all  adopted,  without  giving  rise  to  any  discussion. 
They  are  not  without  value,  but  require  no  comment  here. 

Siibse(][uently,  another  amendment  was  made,  so  altering  tlie 
whole  of  Chapter  VI.,  Art.  V.,  as  to  make  it  read  thus:  "In 
drawing  the  indictment,  the  times,  places,  and  circumstances 
should,  if  possible,  be  particularly  stated,  that  the  accused  may 
have  full  opportunity  to  jiiake  his  defence." 

Having  disposed  of  the  amendments,  the  Assembly  passed  to 
^\\Q  third  recommendation  of  its  Committee,  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  next  Assembly  of  a  committee  to  perfect  the 
style  of  the  Book,  should  the  Presbyteries  send  up  favorable  an- 
swers respecting  it,  as  now  amended  and  submitted  to  them.  The 
VOL.    XXVIII.,  NO.  B — 17. 
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Rev.  W.  H.  Davis  objected  that,  unintentionally  this  committee 
might  modify  the  teachings  of  the  Book.  Dr.  Adger  said  there 
were  perhaps  hundreds  of  these  merely  verbal  changes  proposed 
by  the  Presbyteries,  and  that  no  Assembly  could  possibly  deal 
with  them  directly.  ^Phe  Rev.  G.  W.  Finley  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Committee's  recommendation,  the  following: 

^'■Resolved;  That  the  Revised  Book,  as  amended  by  this  As- 
sembly, be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  five,  to  revise 
the  style  and  language  of  the  same  in  the  light  of  the  criticisms 
sent  up  to  this  Assembly,  and  that  the  same  be  printed  and  sent 
down  to  the  Presbyteries." 

Dr.  Adger  seconded  and  urged  the  adoption  of  the  substitute. 
It  was  carried.  Then  the  report  was  recommitted,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  an  overture,  to  be  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries, 
proposing  the  Revised  Book,  as  amended,  for  their  adoption,  and 
specifically  presenting  the  eight  points  for  their  separate  votes. 
On  the  next  day,  Dr.  Armstrong,  the  Chairman,  presented  the 
report  of  the  overture,  which  was  adopted,  as  follows: 

"The  General  Assembly,  having  carefully  revised  the  Book  of 
(Jhurch  Order,  amending  it  in  a  number  of  particulars  suggested 
in  the  papers  sent  up  by  the  Presbyteries,  and  through  its  com- 
mittee corrected  its  language  and  style,  now  send  it  down  to  the 
Presbyteries  to  be  acted  upon  as  follows,  viz. : 

"'The  Presbyteries  are  directed — 

'•r.   To  vote  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Book  as  a  whole. 

"Jl.  To  take  a  separate  and  distinct  vote  upon  the  adoption  of 
each  of  the  following  parts  of  the  Book,  viz.: 

1.  Form  of  Government,  Chapter  V.,  Section  4,  Article  II. 

2.  Form  of  Government,  Chapter  Y.,  Section  4,  Article  V. 
The  first  sentence  of  the  Article. 

3.  Form  of  Government,  Chapter  V.,  Section  7. 

4.  Form  of  Government,  Chapter  Vt.,  Section  8,  Article 
IV.  The  Presbyteries  will  adopt  one  of  the  three  forms 
of  this  Article  contained  in  the  Book. 

f).  Book  of  Discipline,  Chapter  III.,  Article  I.,  and  Chap- 
ter I.  Article  IL  of  the  present  Book  of  Discipline,  as 
alternative  propositions,  adopting  one  of  them. 
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6.  Book  of  Discipline,  Chapter  XII.,  Article  I. 

7.  Book  of  Discipline,  Chapter  XIL,  Article  II. 

8.  Book  of  Discipline,  Chapter  XIL,  Article  III. 

"The  Presbyteries  are  further- directed  to  send  up  to  the  next 
General  Assembly  a  properly  authenticated  record  of  their  vote 
upon  each  of  these  several  points." 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  it  was 

^'•Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Publication  be  instructed  to 
have  the  Book  of  Church  Order,  as  now  revised,  printed,  and, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  each  minister  and 
each  session  in  the  Church." 

Drs.  Adger,  Palmer,  and  Armstrong,  with  Ruling  Elders  Ma- 
rye  and  Anderson,  were  appointed  the  Committee  on  style  and 
language,  under  Mr.  Finley's  resolution.  This  Committee  met 
on  the  morning  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  in  Dr. 
Palmer's  study,  and  accomplished  their  task  before  separating. 
They  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  confine  themselves  strictly  to  such 
merely  verbal  and  literary  amendments  us  were  sent  up  from 
Presbyteries.  

PLACE  OF  NEXT  MEETING   OF  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

On  the  second  day,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Welch,  nominations  being 
called  for,  Knoxvillc,  St.  Louis,  the  Second  church,  Charlotte, 
and  Wilmington,  were  nominated,  and  very  warm  pleas  in  favor 
of  each  were  urged  by  various  advocates.  It  was  not  a  little 
gratifying  to  see  what  a  cordial  welcome  was  held  out  from  so 
many  different  places.  The  Rev.  Mr.  McCallie  said  the  First 
church,  Knoxville,  would  take  good  care  of  the  Assembly  and 
treat  them  well.  Knoxville  had  never  had  the  meeting  ;  and 
has  had  its* trials,  both  during  the  war  and  since.  That  First 
church  building  was  battered  and  abused  and  the  pews  torn  out 
of  it,  and  for  a  long  time  after  the  war  possession  of  the  building 
was  withheld.  But  through  years  that  church  had  stood  up 
nobly  and  sublimely  in  the  midst  of  much  opposition  for  true 
Presbyterianism,  and  to  every  call  of  this  Assembly  that  scarred 
and  battered  church  has  cordially  responded;  and  now  then,  in 
answer  to   their  earnest    invitation,  go   there  and   give  them  the 
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blessing  of  jour  presence.  Ruling  Elder  J.  A.  Caldwell,  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Knoxville,  seconded  and  warmly  urged  the  motion. 
The  church  which  invites  you  is  an  old  church,  organised  in  the 
last  century,  and  has  done  good  work  for  the  cause.  And  the 
two  churches  there  can  take  good  care  of  the  Assembly.  The 
hospitality  of  these  mountain  people  only  wants  an  opportunity 
to  manifest  itself.  And  it  will  do  the  Assembly  good  to  breathe 
the  pure  air  and  drink  the  clear  crystal  waters  of  that  region. 

Ruling  Elder  I.  M.  Veitch,  of  the  Presbytery  of  8t.  Louis, 
claimed  that  that  city  is  the  centre  of  the  continent,  being  half- 
way from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  The  Assembly  was  there 
two  years  ago,  but  for  special  reasons  was  wanted  there  again. 
And  Dr.  Rutherford  was  persuaded  that  St.  Louis  was  the  best 
place  for  the  meeting.  In  no  place  could  it  possibly  meet  with 
better  prospects  of  good  effect.  To  this  day  they  are  feeling  in 
St.  Louis  the  good  effects  of  the  Assembly's  meeting  there. 

Ruling  Elder  W.  L.  T.  Prince  urged  that  Charlotte  is  the  true 
centre.  That  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
There  are  our  Trustees  of  the  Assembly.  There  we  hold  our 
charter.  A  warm  welcome  awaits  you  to  the  centre  of  Pres- 
byterianism.  It  would  add  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Second 
church  there,  if  you  would  meet  with  them.  The  Assembly  has 
not  met  in  North  Carolina  since  the  war,  but  it  has  met  twice  in 
Tennessee,  and  but  two  years  ago  in  St.  Louis.  The  favors  of 
the  body  ought  to  be  distributed.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Davis  read  a 
resolution  of  the  First  church,  offering  to  unite  with  the  Second, 
in  the  entertainment  of  delegates. 

Then  Ruling  Elder  B.  G.  Worth,  of  the  Presbytery  of  North 
Carolina,  very  modestly  but  warmly  urged  the  invitation  of  Wil- 
mington. But  it  was  a  foref];one  conclusion.  St.  Louis  and 
Wilmington  each  got  3,  Charlotte  2-3,  and  Knoxville  90  votes  ; 
and  so  the  next  Assembly  is  to  meet  in  the  grand  Tennessee 
mountains. 


THE  BIBLE  CAUSE. 


This  came  up  on  the  third  day  upon  an  answer  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bills  and  Overtures,  to  overtures  from  the  Presbytery 
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and  Synod  of  Memphis  and  the  Synod  of  Alabama,  asking  that 
collections  for  the  Bible  Society  be  ordere<i  in  all  our  churches, 
and  a  column  added  to  our  statistical  reports  to  show  the  amounts 
contributed.  Dr.  B.  M.  Smith,  Chairman,  reported,  recommend- 
ing to  answer,  1 :  That  the  Society  is  not  under  control  by  our 
Ohurch;  2.  Tbat  its  contributions  are  made  through  channels 
other  than  the  Church ;  and  3.  That  recognising  the  zeal  of  the 
Synods,  and  commending  the  cause  of  the  Bible  as  heretofore, 
we  feel  bound  to  decline  the  requests.  Dr.  Smith  explained  that 
there  is  really  no  room  mechanically  for  another  column  in  our 
report,  but  that  the  main  difficulty  is  that  the  institution  is  not  of 
our  Church.  It  was  urged  by  Rev.  Eugene  Daniel  and  Rev. 
W.  D.  Morton  that  we  ought  not  to  receive  so  much  from  the 
American  Bible  Society  without  making  any  return  or  doing 
adequately  our  duty  to  that  cause.  Dr.  Hoge,  also,  in  a  some- 
what extended  and  very  eloquent  speech  urged  the  same  view. 
The  foundation  on  which  our  whole  structure  of  doctrine  and 
order  rests  is  that  Word  of  God  which  this  Society  publishes  and 
circulates,  and  if  we  have  not  yet  given  it  our  official  sanction,  it 
is  time  that  we  were  doing  it.  And  if  we  cannot  endorse  the 
American  Bible  Society  as  a  Society,  because  not  under  our  con- 
trol, we  can  endorse  the  Bible  work.  Now  the  Synod  of  Virginia 
had  been  recommending  by  resolutions  (which  so  often  prove  to 
be  nothing  but  ecclesiastical  extinguishers  of  good  things)  this 
Bible  work,  but  no  fruit  came  until  their  churches  were  enjoined 
to  take  up  a  collection  every  year.  He  did  not  care  about  the 
statistical  column,  but  wanted  our  churches  enjoined  to  take  up  a 
collection  for  this  cause  and  report  it  in  some  way.  Our  impov- 
erished South  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  American  Bible  Society. 
It  has  often  made  grants  unsolicited.  Last  year  it  gave  in  this 
way  to  our  Virginia  Bible  Society  twenty-five  hundred  dollars" 
worth  of  Bibles. 

The  Rev.  J.  K.  Hazen  said  the  Bible  Society  had  changed  its 
plan  of  working — giving  up  its  own  agents  and  seeking  to  work 
through  the  churches — and,  therefore,  if  we  wish  to  cooperate,  it 
must  be  as  churches.  And  then  we  want,  in  some  way,  to  show 
what  our  Church  is  doing  for  this  cause. 
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Ruling  Elder  D.  N.  Kennedy,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Nashvillcy 
bowed  to  no  man  in  his  love  for  the  Bible  cause,  but  opposed 
enjoining.  Let  us  fill  the  six  columns  before  we  add  any  more 
columns. 

The  Rev.  Alex.  Co^van  said  that,  in  his  section,  th-e  contri- 
bution of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  larger  than  that  of  other 
Churches-,  and  not  for  vain-glory,  but  the  truth's  sake,  some  way 
should  be  provided  to  keep  a  record  of  gifts. 

Mr.  Daniel  moved  a  recommitment.  There  was  manifest  a 
general  agreement,  the  drift  being  that  the  Church  mus^t  not  be 
mixed  up  with  voluntary  societies,  but  must  work  for  the  general 
cause.  The  Chairman,  Dr.  Smith,  seconded  the  motion,  an<l  the 
report  was  recommitted.  It  was  afterwards  reported  back,  de- 
clining still  the  requests  made,  but  commending  the  cause  and 
enjoining  on  Presbyteries  to  take  such  action  as  will  best  advance 
the  Bible  cause  in  their  various  territories;  and  so  it  p'assed 
unanimously. 

Certainly  no  intelligent  Christian  man  can  wish  otherwise  than 
well  to  every  endeavor  to  disseminate  the  Scriptures.  This,  in 
fact,  is  expressing  it  very  feebly — every  Christian  man  and  every 
Christian  Church  will  certainly  try  and  do  all  that  is  possible  in 
aid  of  every  such  endeavor.  This  discussion,  however,  must 
make  it  plain  to  every  one  of  us  that  there  is  and  must  ever  be  a 
serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  cooperation,  whether  as  indi- 
viduals or  churches,  with  the  Bible  Society.  The  difficulty  is^ 
that  we  Presbyterians  are  Church  men..  We  believe  in  the 
Church  and  not  in  voluntary  Societies,  however  excellent  for  any 
moral  or  religious  ends.  We  believe  in  Church  action  for  all 
such  ends,  and  not  in  action  by  any  i nan-made  Society,  however 
wise  or  earnest  or  orthodox.  It  is  the  Church  to  Avhose  care  the 
Scriptures  are  especially  committed  of  God;  and  what  vSociety  so 
proper  as  this  which  God  himself  founded  to  do  the  work  of 
disseminating  his  Word  ?  Moreover,  how  can  the  God-made 
Church  turn  over  her  own  proper  work  to  any  man-made  institu- 
tion instead  of  doing  it  herself?  It  appears  now,  from  what  Mr. 
Flazen  and  others  said,  that  the  Bible  Society  itself  perceives 
this  difficulty,  and  has  taken  a  very  important  step  towards  meet  • 
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ing  and  removing  it.  It  abandons  all  agencies  in  many  sections 
and  seeks  to  operate  through  Churches.  So  far,  so  good ;  but 
this  is  not  going  very  far — at  least,  it  is  by  no  means  going  far 
enough — to  remove  our  difficulty.  Let  us  make  a  suggestion  : 
Might  it  not  be  possible,  under  the  charter  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  to  have  all  its  work  done  directly  by  the  Churches  ? 
Might  not  the  Society  itself  arrange  to  have  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee composed  of  Commissioners  who  should  be  members  of 
the  different  Churches  and  appointed  by  the  different  Churches 
to  do  this  work  ?  We  suppose  no  Presbyterian  could  object  to 
have  his  Church  work  in  connexion  with  other  Christian 
Churches  in  spreading  the  Bible.  Then  we  should  have,  indeed, 
a  grand  cooperative  union  of  all  Christian  Churches  which  would 
be  a  real  thing,  presenting  th'C  advantages  of  a  true  organic 
union,  without  its  difficulties  and  disadvantages. 


REPORT  ON  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  history  of  this  report  is  as  follows:  The  Assembly  of  1874 
appointed  Drs.  Smith,  Palmer,  Kirkpatrick,  Stillman,  Howe,  and 
Robinson,  to  report  on  desirable  changes  in  our  methods  of  edu- 
cating candidates.  The  Committee  could  not  be  got  together, 
but  the  Chjiirman  endeavored  to  obtain  its  views  by  correspond- 
ence, and  ther»  presented  a  report  to  the  Assembly  at  Savannah, 
stating  that  he  assumed  its  entire  responsibility.  That  Assembly 
resolved  to  defer  action  until  this  year,  but  ordered  the  publica- 
tion in  the  Appemdix  of  so  much  of  it  as  sets  forth  proposed 
modifications.  To  the  Assembly  of  this  year  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Orleans  sends  an  overture  on  Theological  Education,  in 
reply  to  which  Dr.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Bills 
and  Overtures,  presented,  on  the  fourth  day,  the  following  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Assembly  : 

"This  General  Assembly,  in  view  of  the  suggestions  of  the  re- 
port on  theological  education,  referred  to  it  by  the  Assembly  of 
1876,  respecting  the  desirableness  of  sundry  modifications  of  our 
methods  of  training  candidates  for  the  ministry,  hereby  solemnly 
enjoin  on  the  Presbyteries,  and  recommends  to  the  theological 
seminaries  under  its  care,  to  take  order  in  their  respective  spheres 
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of  service,  in  such  training  for  carrying  forward  that  training  in 
the  methods  herein  commended.  • 

"I.  1.  Applications  to  be  received  under  the  care  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, by  a  candidate  not  well  l^nown  to  most  of  its  members, 
shall  not  be  acted  on  for  a  period  of  less  than  three  months. 

"2.  The  Presbvteries  shall  observe  with  increased  strictness  the 
provisions  of  our  Form  of  Government,  ChiipterXIV.,  Sections  3-6; 
and  to  avoid  precipitate  action  in  the  licensing  of  candidates,, 
they  shall  be  required  to  pass  through  a  probation  of  at  least  one 
year,  involving  an  attendance  on  at  least  two  meetings  of  Pres- 
bytery, at  each  of  which  a  portion  of  their  examinations  shall  be 
held.  The  examination  of  candidates  in  the  seminaries  shall  in 
no  case  supersede  the  examination  by  Presbyteries. 

"3.  Every  candidate,  except  as  regarded  as  an  'extraordinary 
case' — Form  of  Government,  Chapter  XIV.,  Section  6 — shall  be 
required  to  prosecute  successfully,  the  scholastic  course  prescribed 
in  the  Form  of  Government,  and,  at  the  discretion  of  Presbytery, 
exhibit  any  other  evidences  of  piety,  literature  and  aptness  to 
teach  which  may  be  required  by  the  Presbytery. 

'^4.  To  improve  candidates  in  aptness  to  teach,  the  Presbytery 
shall  provide  opportunities  for  such  as  need  additional  advantages 
for  that  purpose,  by  granting  them  license  for  a  limited  period, 
and  prescribe  a  field  of  labor,  to  conduct  public  religious  services, 
involving  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  provide  for  the 
adequate  superintendence  of  such  candidates,  and  for  a  reasona- 
ble compensation  for  their  services. 

"5.  Candidates  whose  residences  are  at  an  inconvenient  distance 
from  a  seminary  for  a  frequent  attendance  on  Presbytery,  may  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  some  Presbytery  more  convenient  to  the 
seminary ;  but,  ordinarily,  such  candidates  shall  be  required  to 
pass  their  final  examinations  and  receive  their  licenses  by  the 
Presbytery  under  whose  care  they  had  first  been  taken. 

"'11.  1.  The  seminaries  shall  so  arrange  their  programme  of 
study  that  candidates  may  abridge  or  extend  the  time  of  scholas- 
tic study  according  to  previous  preparation  and  ability  for  its  suc- 
cessful prosecution.  But  in  no  case  shall  such  programme  lessen 
the  requisitions  of  our  Form  of  Government. 
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"2.  In  no  case,  except  under  the  authority  of  Presbytery,  shall 
a  candidate  be  allowed  to  pass  to  a  higher  grade  of  study  till  he 
shall  have  sustained  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  studies  of 
the  grade  preceding. 

"3.  The  authorities  of  the  seminaries  shall  annually  report  to 
the  Presbyteries  with  which  candidates  may  be  connected,  by  a 
formal  relation  or  by  residence,  their  scholastic  progress,  and 
whatever  else  respecting  their  merit  which  the  Presbjteries  may 
request. 

''4.  They  shall  also  provide  a  course  of  'vacation  study'  of  such 
a  character  that  the  student  shall  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 
This  provision  is  designed  to  meet  the  wishes  of  candidates,  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  their  Presbyteries,  ought  to  complete  the 
prescribed  course  of  study  in  a  less  period  than  three  years,  either 
to  enter  on  the  work  of  the  ministry,  or  to  spend  an  additional 
year  in  prosecuting  such  a  post-graduate  study  as  the  faculty  may 
prescribe." 

Dr.  Smith  said  he  would  not  discuss  the  terms  "undigested  and 
vague,"  by  which  the  Presbytery  of  New  Orleans  had  character- 
ised his  report  presented  last  year.  Brethren  will  differ  on  such 
matters.     This  short  abstract  covered  his  views  on  the  subject. 

There  were  two  extremes  touching  theological  education,  one 
being  that  the  requisitions  of  our  Book  are  not  high  enough,  and 
we  must  alter  our  orcjanic  law.  But  there  is  a  clause  which  orives 
Presbyteries  full  power  to  demand  whatever  will  satisfy  them. 
The  other  extreme  is  that  our  training  for  the  ministry  is  above 
the  heads  of  the  people.  A  clamor  has  rung  through  the  land 
for  an  order  of  ministers  of  more  practical  turn  to  go  and  preach 
to  the  ignorant.  But  the  best  preacher  to  the  poor  slave  he  ever 
had  known  was  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander. 

There  is  no  method  for  training  young  ministers  which  is  ac- 
knowledged in  our  Book — the  words  "Theological  Seminary"  are 
not  found  there.  Seminaries,  in  fact,  are  recent  experiments, 
commencing  about  1811-'12.  They  are  all  constructed  on  the 
model  of  Andover.  That  was  a  curriculum  school — so  are  Prince- 
ton, Union,  Columbia,  Danville.  The  Theological  Seminary  is 
an  American,  indeed,  a  New  England  institution.  In  the  old 
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countries,  usually  the  candidate  for  the  ministry  goes  to  the 
University ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  better  that  our  theological 
students  associate  with  young  men  training  for  other  professions. 

Two  parties,  then,  are  connected  with  the  training  of  our  young 
ministers — the  Presbytery  recognised  in  our  Form,  and  the  Semi- 
nary not  so  recognised,  but  added  in  the  Avisdom  of  the  Church, 
Accordingly,  this  paper  presents  firsts  the  relations  of  the  Pres- 
bytery to  the  student,  nnd  secondly,  the  relations  of  the  Seminary 
to  the  student. 

Dr.  Woodrow  expressed  thanks  to  the  Committee  for  the  time 
devoted  by  them,  to  this  matter  ;  but  before  entering  on  any  ex- 
amination of  these  propositions,  he  would  express  his  sympathy 
with  Dr.  Hoge  as  to  the  value  of  any  mere  resolutions.  He  did 
not  wish  the  Assembly  to  adopt  any  resolutions  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  inoperative.  Now  how  are  we  going  to  put  any  part  of 
this  paper  to  work  ?  Take  the  first  proposition — a  Presbytery  shall 
not  receive  a  candidate  till  he  has  knocked  three  months  at  their 
door.  Where  does  the  Assembly  get  authority  for  any  such  rule? 
In  its  proper  sphere  the  Presbytery  is  as  independent  as  the 
Assembly.  The  constitution  puts  the  whole  matter  of  licensing 
and  ordaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Presb^^ery,  and  the  Assembly 
has  no  nioi'e  right  to  legislate  about  it  than  the  Session  has.  We 
cannot  ordain  constitutional  rules  in  this  body.  We  are  supreme 
only  in  what  the  constitution  commits  to  our  care,  and  it  does 
not  commit  this  matter  to  our  care.  We  are  asked  now  to  sav 
and  do  that  which  can  have  and  ought  to  have  no  effect.  This  is 
the  first  objection  I  have  to  that  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of 
this  paper.  Every  direction  given  to  the  Presbyteries  is  cut  to 
pieces  by  this  one  principle. 

In  what  way  much  of  the  residuum  of  the  paper  affects  the 
Seminaries  may  ne.xt  be  shown.  Union  Seminary,  we  are  told, 
is  a  law  to  itself — what  will  that  which  is  a  law  to  itself  care  for 
anything  you  may  do  ?  It  does  not  belong  to  the  Assembly. 
You  might  as  well  give  orders  to  the  South-western  Bible  Society 
or  other  outside  bodies,  and  begin  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
adviser-general.  Then,  how  is  it  going  to  affect  the  Columbia 
Seminary?      The  chief  recommendation   touches  what  is  func- 
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tional,  and  not  what  is  organic.  It  recommends  the  Professors  to 
be  more  careful  in  applying  tests  they  are  already  bound  to  apply. 
[  refuse  to  be  advised  to  do  what  I  am  already  doing  to  the  best 
of  my  ability — your  recommendation  comes  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
<lemnation.  But  further,  suppose  there  were  an  organic  difficulty, 
this  is  not  the  way  to  reach  it.  The  Assembly  has  prescribed  in 
a  constitution  the  way  in  which  Ave  are  to  obey  you.  All  these 
recommendations  arc  worthless  paper,  unless  you  put  them  into 
the  constitution. 

Rev.  S.  W.  Watkins  said  it  was  singular  for  Dr.  Woodrow  to 
put  his  Seminary  under  the  care  of  the  Assembly,  and  then  refuse 
positively  to  listen  to  or  obey  any  counsel  from  the  Assembly. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Graham,  from  the  Presbytery  of  New  Orleans,  said 
the  answer  was  not  full  enough.  We  can  wait  a  year  or  two,  if 
necessary,  but  we  Avant  an  elaborate  report  on  the  subject. 

Rev.  W.  D.  Morton  moved  a  discussion  of  the  resolutions  seri- 
atirn,  but  Dr.  Howe  called  for  more  free  and  general  discussion 
first,  and  the  debate  went  on. 

Dr.  Smith  believed  abstract  principles  were  important,  yet  we 
may  become  so  straight-laced  as  to  squeeze  all  life  out  of  the 
Church.  He  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  these  ''''high 
pints.'"  The  Assembly  cannot  make  a  constitutional  rule,  but 
what  hinders  it  from  interpreting  the  rule  which  declares  how 
Presbytery  shall  examine  a  candidate,  and  to  see  that  Presbyteries 
carry  out  their  rules?  lie  didn't  want  the  Church  choked  with 
tight  lacing.  The  Assembly  had  legislated  in  Columbus  about 
the  Seminary  at  Columbia.  As  for  Union,  he  thought  she  would 
submit  to  the  care  of  the  Assembly  in  the  premises  and  gladly 
receive  any  advice  or  direction  from  the  Assembly.  If  Dr. 
Woodrow's  (Augusta)  Presbytery  believed  the  Assembly  had  no 
right  to  enjoin,  why  did  it  memorialise  and  so  bring  this  subject 
before  us?  He  did  not  approve  of  the  thistle's  idea,  "Don't 
touch  us,  we'll  stick  you."  Dr.  Woodrow  had  placed  himself  in 
a  position  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 

Now  look  at  the  suggestions  of  the  paper.  They  advise  our 
Presbyteries,  fifty  or  sixty  in  number,  to  avoid  precipitancy — not 
to  take  a  man  under  their  care  in  the  morning  and  license  him  at 
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night,  but  allow  a  year,  at  least,  to  pass,  so  that  part  of  his  exami- 
nations maybe  at  one  Presbytery  and  part  be  postponed  till  the 
next.  Is  this  to  break  through  the  constitution?  Wo  cannot 
guard  the  door  too  closely.  We  need  to  make  it  harder  to  get 
into  the  ministry  rather  than  easier.  One  reason  of  so  many 
failures,  is,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  care  as  to  receiving  minis- 
ters. He  had  been  present  at  a  Presbytery  once  where  candidates 
were  licensed  almost  as  fast  as  you  could  sort  a  barrel  of  apples. 

As  to  the  third  resolution,  about  the  full  course,  he  had  been 
asked  how  did  they  graduate  at  Union  Seminary  twenty-five, 
and  yet  only  thirteen  had  taken  certificates?  The  answer  was, 
the  rest  di^  not  deserve  certificates.  If  we  send  you  a  man  with 
one  of  our  certificates,  it  signifies  ''interrogate  and  examine  him 
as  much  as  you  please,"  but  it  does  not  signify  "license  him."  1 
know  we  don't  do  our  duty  fully  at  Union  ;  but  if  you  tell  us  so, 
we  will  take  it  gracefully.  See  how  I  took  the  thrashing  of  New 
Orleans  Presbytery,  when  they  called  ray  report  an  indigcMa 
moIei<,  although  I  think  the  trouble  is  thero  are  some  things  in 
that  report  which  do  not  suit  the  stomachs  of  some  brethren. 

Fourthly:  to  improve  candidates  in  aptness  to  teach.  It  is 
necessary  to  send  out  the  young  men  to  practise  teaching  and 
conducting  prayer-meetings.  A  man  in  Louisville,  not  a  member 
of  the  Church,  had  sent  him  ^200  to  educate  a  student  who 
should  not  be  a  "reader  of  essays." 

The  last  resolution  is  surely  a  good  one.  which  requires  those 
stud(;nts  who  put  themselves  under  the  care  of  Presbyteries  near 
the  Semiiiiiry,  to  go  back  to  the  Presbyteries  ''to  which  they 
naturally  belong"  for  their  final  examination. 

Then  as  to  seminaries,  this  paper  provides  that  they  may  ab- 
breviate and  alter  their  courses  of  study.  The  juniors  at  a  semi- 
nary may  be  all  graduates,  and  yet  one  may  be  an  A,  M.,  and 
another  hardly  know  his  Greek  alphabet.  Why  should  the  former 
be  kept  back  for  the  other  ?  Why  hold  back  the  better  scholars  to 
drag  foiward  the  poorer  ones?  But  the  student  must  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  into  a  higher  class,  unless  he  can  pass  a  good  ex- 
amination on  the  studies  of  the  class  below?  Then  the  report 
directs  the  Seminary  to  report  to  the  Presbyteries,  so  as  to  help 
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them  in  their  oversight  of  the  candidates.  The  last  resolution  is 
inn  experiment  to  provide  a  course  of  study  for  vacations,  to  meet 
the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  go  forward  rapidly.  For  himself, 
(ho  thought  the  system  of  vacations  a  humbug. 

Dr.  Idowe  was  sure  we  understood  better  the  object  of  this 
paper  from  the  general   explanations  entered  into  by  Dr.  Smith. 
This  subject  lies  at  the  foundation  of  everything  in  the  Church. 
One  of  the  propositions  is  that  our  course  of  studies  be  elective. 
Were  this  plan  adopted,  many  a  young  man  would  be  glad  to  pass 
iby  the  study  of  Hebrew.     Yet  it  was  the  study   of  the  original 
Scriptures  that  brought  on   the  Reformation.     Another  proposi- 
don  is  to  mark  our  students,  grade  them,  appealing  thus  to  their 
vanity  and  ambition.     The  judgment  of  most  teachers  in  theologi- 
cal institutions  has  been  that  it  is  better  to  appeal  to  their  love  of 
<jod  and  tlieir  love  of  men.     Then  again,   it  is  true  that  men 
•differ  as  to  their  degree  of  intellectual  power,   but   it  is  not  the 
finest  scholar  in  the  classroom  that  makes  the  most  useful  minis- 
ter.    There  are  young  men  who  get  puffed  up  and  imagine  they 
can  do  anything.     It  is  best  to  make  our  appeals  to  their  higher 
and  nobler  feelings.     Then  again,  as  to  whether  the  men  of  quick 
',)erceptions  are  to  be  pushed  forward,  there  is  enough  for  any  of 
them  to  do,  if  he  will  but  turn  to  the  mass  of  information  that  is 
around  him  at  the  Seminary  and  push  his  researches.     There  is 
no  advantage  in  his  rushing  forwards.      And  then  suppose   that, 
under  the  new  plan,  a  student  wants  to  be  examined  for  certificate 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  there  may  arise  a   difference  of  opinion 
between  himself  and  his  professors,  advantageous  to  neither.     As 
to  the  vacations,  our  waste  places  need  the  services  of  our  young 
men,  if  they  are  ?i<>t  employed  in  teaching.     But  it  is  verv   im- 
portant to  prevent   their  imagining  themselves  to    be   ministers 
before  they  are  such. 

The  Rev.  James  Stratton  said  that  in  our  theological  training 
the  Hebrew  begins  too  late.  Students  ought  to  stand  in  Hebrew 
about  where  they  stand  in  Greek  at  the  time  they  enter  the 
Seminary. 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  Finley  moved  to  amend  the  report  by  substi- 
tuting "urge"  or  "recommend"  for  enjoin. 
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Col.  Billup»,  ruling  elder  of  the  Presbytery  of  Augusta^ 
seconded  the  motion.  He  would  liave  words  advisory  every  where- 
substituted  throughout  this  report  for  words  mandatory.  Loyalty 
is  conformity  to  fundamental  law — -it  is  not  obedience  to  the 
mandates  of  any  usurper  who  tramples  under  foot  the  require- 
ments of  the  fandarnental  law.     Tbe  Presbyteries  and  the  Semi- 
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naries  both  have  the  right  to  pui-sue  the  course  here  marked  out, 
and  the  Seminaries  are  now  practising  what  is  contained  in  these 
resolutions.  If  so,  where  is  the  necessity  for  adopting  this  report? 
£f  this  is  aimed  at  a  particular  Seminary,  it  is  not  the  best  way 
to  reach  it;  charges  should  be  made  and  names  given. 

The  word  "enjoin"  was  stricken  out  and  the  word  "recommend" 
was  substituted.  Then  the  resolutions  were  taken  up  seriatim. 
When  the  first  one  came  up,  Dr.  Welch  moved  to  lay  tlie  resolu- 
tion on  the  table.  Lost  by  a  vote  of  45  to  47.  The  Rev.  E.  W. 
Bedinger  moved  to  substitute  any  for  most.  Agreed  to.  Dr. 
Welch  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  Assembly 
last  year  (see  Minutes,  p.  230,)  covered  this  very  ground.  Kev. 
W.  D.  Morton  moved  to  recommit  the  whole  paper,  but  on  mo- 
tion, the  Assembly  then  decided  to  lay  the  first  resolution  on  the 
table.  Then  the  Rev.  Mr.^  Cowan  moved  to  postpone  the  whole 
matter  indefinitely.  Pending  this  motion,  Dr.  Woodrow  asked 
leave  to  say  that  he  agreed  with  almost  every  proposition  in  the 
report,  but  objected  that  the  effort  was  not  made  in  the  right  way. 
He  was  Surprised  that  Brother  Watkins  and  Brother  Smith  had 
so  misunderstood  his  remarks  as  to  suppose  him  disloyal  to  this 
Assembly.  They  could  not  possibly  have  meant  him.  He  did 
not  claim  merit  of  any  other  sort,  but  he  did  claim  the  merit  of 
loyalty.  But  what  is  loyalty?  It  was  well  defined  by  his  legal 
friend  from  Augusta  Presbytery.  It  is  o!)edience  to  law.  The 
loyal  man  is  he  who  cares  for  the  "high  points."  What  are  the 
high  points?  Principles.  I  do  care  for  the  high  points.  The 
high  poiTits  arc  the  principles  on  which  Ave  stand.  I  apply  to 
these  principdes  that  terrific  sentence  of  Scripture:  He  who  adds 
to  or  takes  from  the  word  of  God  is  cursed.  I  am  too  loyal  to 
add  to  this  Book  or  to  disregard  its  principles.  The  Assembly 
has  no  more  loyal  son  than  myself      My   loyalty  requires  me  to 
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■spurn  your  commands  when  you  comman-d  me  to  r<gect  these 
"high  points."  as  they  huvo  been  sneerin^ly  call-eiL  So  much  1 
felt  it  obligatory  upon  myself  to  reply,  touching  matters  in  which 
I  feel  it  necessary  to  be  sensitive.  In  some  places  we  ought  to  be 
sensitive. 

M.r.  VVatkins  said  he  humbly  begged  Dr.  Woodrow's  pardon,  if 
he  had  misconstrued  his  words. 

Dr.  Smith  s;tid  he  did  not  misunderstand  Brother  Woodrow, 
and  never  doubted  his  loyalty,  and  if  he  felt  that  necessary,  also 
begged  his  pardon. 

The  second  resolution  or  proposition  was  then  adopted,  and  also 
the  third.  To  the  fourth,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cozby  objected  that  it 
made  two  classes  of  licentiatCvS — one  licensed  and  one  permitte(L 
Dr.  Smith  explained  that  this  was  to  be  a  part  of  their  training 
for  licensure.     The  clause  was  adopted. 

On  the  fifth  <iay,  the  business  was  resumed,  and  the  fifth  clause 
of  the  first  part  was  adopted.  The  second  part,  relating  to  semi- 
naries, was  proceeded  with  and  the  first  recommendation  was 
read. 

Dr.  Woodrow  said  the  Assembly  had  in  the  Columbia  Constitu- 
tion told  the  Faculty  not  to  do  the  very  thing  you  are  now  asked 
to  require  of  us.  There  it  ordained  a  close  curriculum,  and  now 
you  are  asked  to  tell  us  not  to  have  such  a  curriculum.  The 
paper  will  necessarily  be  inoperative  and  void.  You  are  asked 
to  put  us  into  the  position  of  necessarily  refiusing  what  you  require 
at  our  hands.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  paper  would  be  referred 
to  the  (Jommittee  on  Theological  Seminaries,  with  instructions  to 
bring  in  amendments  to  our  Constitution,  and  then  we  will  do  as 
you  bid  us. 

Dr.  Smith  asked  whether  Dr.  Woodrow's  idea  of  a  close  cur- 
riculum was  that  the  students  shall  take  no  additional  studies. 
The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  make  it  proper  for  students  to  take 
up  additional  studies. 

Dr.  Woodrow  answered  that  it  would  be  utterly  impracticable 
in  Columbia  Seminary. 

Rev.  S.  W.  Watkins  thouglit  this  recommendation  would  be  a 
temptation  to  the  young  men  to  shorten  the  course. 
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Rev.  Mr.  Daniel  hoped  we  would  give  no  perrftission  to-  depart 
from  this  curriculum..  Many  a  irtan  would  think  he  had  pecctiiar 
reasons  for  hurrying  forwards.  And  at  the  end  of  the  session 
the  Faculty  would  perhaps  think  that  he  had  failed,  and  &o  at  the 
elose  of  every  term,  we  should  have  several  dissatisfied  men. 

Dr.  Smith  cnlled  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  more  hasty 
course  could  only  be  pursued  under  direction  of  the  Presbytery.. 

Dr.  Howe  urged  that  this  proposition  would  embarrass  the 
Faculty,  for  students  would  be  for  pushing  forwards. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  lost,  and  the  first  clause  was; 
adopted. 

The  second  clause  being  read,  Dr.  Woodrow  again  pleaded 
with  the  Assembly  that  it  was  in  contravention  of  the  Constitution 
hnposed  on  the  Columbia  Seminary. 

The  second  clause  was,  however,  passed,  and  also  the  third. 
The  fourth  clause  being  read,  Professor  Campbell,  ruling  elder 
from  Lexington,  said  he  was  in  favor  of  the  first  of  its  two  pro- 
visions. In  many  cases  a  young  man  may  save  a  whole  year  by 
a  vacation  course. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Dodge  said  all  these  propositions  must  needs  be 
inoperative. 

Dr.  Smith  said  they  might  be  in  advance  of  the  age,  but  it 
would  ho  seen  that  it  could  be  done. 

The  last  recommendation  and  the  preamble  were  then  adopted. 
Dr.  Woodrow  made  another  effort  to  have  the;  matter  committed 
to  the  same  gentlemen,  that  they  might  meet,  as  they  had  never 
done,  and  report  as  a  Committee  to  the  next  Assembly.  He 
warned  the  Assembly  that  their  recommendations  must  needs  be 
thrown  away  unless  made  to  consist  with  tl^e  constitution. 

Hev.  Mr.  Cowan  offered  as  a  substitute  for  Dr.  Woodrow's 
motion,  to  commit  the  papers  to  the  Committee  on  Theological 
Seminaries,  to  report  at  this  meeting  the  necessary  amendments 
to  the  coi'stitution  of  the  Seminaries. 

Dr.  Sniith  opposed  the  motion  and  it  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
question  recuri'ing  on  Dr.  Woodrow's  motion,  it  was  lost.  Col- 
Billups  moved  to  amend  by  adding  a  clause  stating  that  the  As- 
sembly regarded  the  action  as  merely  advisory  and  not  as  intended 
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to  override  any  constitutional  principles.  It  was  in  these  words: 
*'In  adopting  this  report,  the  General  Assemhly  distinctly  dis- 
claims any  purpose  to  exercise  any  right  not  clearly  given  in  the 
<;onstitution  or  to  restrict,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  rights  of 
Presbyteries  in  the  premises.  This  action  is  merely  advisory." 
The  vote  on  this  clause  was  a  tie — 51  to  51 — but  it  was  adopted 
])y  the  Moderator's  casting  vote.  The  report  was  adopted  as  a 
whole,  and  Mr.  Cowan's  motion  was  then  renewed  and  lost. 
Such  was  the  very  singular  termination  of  this  very  singular 
debate. 

WORLDLY  AMUSEMENTS. 


On  the  fifth  day.  Dr.  Smith  presented  this  reply  from  his  Com- 
mittee to  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Atlanta,  a.sking  the 
Assembly  to  interpret  the  law  of  the  Church  in  reference  to  card 
])laying  and  promiscuous  dancing: 

1.  The  AHHeiny)ly  has  uniformly  discouraf];ed  and  condemned  the  mod- 
ern dance  in  all  its  forms,  as  tendinii;  to  evil,  whether  practi  led  in  public 
Lalln  or  in  private  parlors. 

2.  Some  forms  of  this  amusement  are  more  mischievous  than  others — 
the  round  dance  than  the  sijuare,  the  public  ball  than  the  private  party, 
hut  none  of  them  are  ^ood. 

3.  The  extent  of  the  mischief  done  depends  largely  upon  circumstances. 
The  church  session  is,  ther(^f()r(!,  the  only  court  competent  to  jud^e  what 
remedy  to  apply  ;  in  most  cases  it  is  the  result  of  thou<ihtl(5ssne8s  or  ij!;no- 
rance.  We  recommend  to  sessions  <»;reat  patience  in  dealin*:;  with  thowe 
who  offend  in  this  way. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Montgomery  thought  the  Assembly  had  passed 
])apcrs  enough  on  this  subject.  He  was  not  prepared  to  condemn 
all  dancing.  He  did  not  know  who  were  present  at  the  festivi- 
ties at  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  could  not  go  further  than  the  Bible 
went. 

The  Rev.  E.  ().  Guerrant  opposed  all  dancing.  It  was  more 
injurious  than  horse-racing  and  drinking,  as  presenting  to  our 
Church  members  and  to  young  persons  a  more  fascinating  temp- 
tation and  a  more  dangerous  snare.  There  is  no  difference  between 
the  square  dance  and  the  round  dance — the  devil  will  cut  off  all 
the  corners  after  the  second  round.  We  need  just  such  a  deliv- 
erance as  this. 

VOL.    XXVIII.,  NO.  3 — 19. 
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Ruling  Elder  J.  W.  McPherson,  of  Muhlenburg  Presbytery. 
Raid  the  word  "promiscuous,"  in  tlie  past  deliverances  of  the 
Assembly,  was  a  promiscuous  kind  of  word  adopted  as  a  compro- 
mise to  suit  conflicting  views  and  leave  each  church  to  determine 
for  itself  what  the  law  is.  He  would  like  to  have  the  truth  on 
this  subject  clearly  defined.  Is  playing  cards  or  dancing  'per  se 
sinful,  or  is  it  their  concomitants  that  make  them  wrong?  Pro- 
miscuous dancing  he  understood  to  mean  a  general  ball,  to  which 
every  body  might  go  who  had  a  dolhir  to  pay.  This  and  the 
round  dancing  is  wrong,  of  course,  and  we  need  no  deliverance 
respecting  these.  But  he  doubted  whether  every  other  kind  or 
form  of  dancing  is  per  se  sinful. 

Ruling  Elder  R.  L.  Beall,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Concord, 
wished  to  have  the  phrase  are  "not  good"  changed  to  "all  are 
evil. 

Ruling  Elder  J.  A.  Minnioce,  of  Tombeckbee  Presbytery,  of- 
fered the  amendment  that  "dancing  in  all  forms,  whether  round, 
oval  or  s(juare,  is  not  to  be  engaged  in,  and  is  a  disciplinable 
offence." 

The  Rev.  E.  0.  Guerrant  preferred  the  report  as  it  was.  He 
held  that  the  ancient  sacred  dance  of  Scripture  Avas  dancing 
before  the  Lord;  the  modern  dance  wjis  before  the  devil.  The 
dance-houses  in  New  Orleans  are  the  most  danfjerous  evils  in  the 
city.  So  of  cnrd-playing.  lie  had  known  a  young  man  who 
learned  to  play  cards  in  the  family  circle,  and  was  found  after- 
wards night  by  night  in  a  gambling-hell  with  a  revolver  by  his 
side. 

Ruling  Elder  D.  N.  Kennedy,  of  the  Nashville  Presbytery,  said 
that  card-playir»g  and  dancing  had  almost  obliterated  the  line 
between  the  Church  and  the;  world,  lie  moved  to  substitute  for 
"are  not  good"  the  words  "all  are  evil  and  should  be  discounte- 
nanced." 

The  Rev.  A.  Cowan  came  from  a  church  which  had  its  spirit- 
uality well  nigh  destroyed  by  dancing  and  card-playing.  His 
blood  runs  cold  when  he  hears  an  elder  in  any  way  defend  dancing. 
When  ministers  of  city  churches  allow  it,  how  can  a  humble 
country   [)aHtor   successfully   oppose  it?     The    cities    have    their 
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dancing-masters,  and  sSme  ministers  there  plead  that  nothing  else 
gives  such  grace  of  carriage  to  children.  Ho  wanted  the  Assem- 
bly to  condemn  dancing-schools  as  well  as  dances. 

The  llev.  A.  11.  Banks  moved  to  add,  "and  we  aifectionately 
urire  all  Christians  not  to  send  their  children  to  dancing-schools 
where  the3'  acquire  a  fondness  and  an  aptitude  for  the  dangerous 
amusement."  This  amenduient  and  Mr.  Kennedy's  were  both 
adopted,  and  so  was  then  the  whole  paper. 

The  modern  dance  we  suppose  to  have  come  out  of  the  French 
school  of  manners  and  morals.  It  is,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  the 
offspring  of  modern  French  gallantry.  Its  distinguishing  feature 
— that  which  separates  it  from  all  ancient  forms  of  this  amuse- 
ment— is  that  the  sexes  dance  together.  This  is  the  charm  of  it. 
There  would  be  no  dancing  if  the  boys  had  to  occupy  one  ball- 
room and  the  girls  another.  And  here  lies,  in  our  judgment,  the 
evil  and  the  danger  of  it  It  is  a  form  of  dalliance  between  the 
sexes.  No  man  would  suffer  a  stranger,  sitting  on  the  same  sofa, 
to  lay  his  finger  on  the  shoulder  or  on  the  hand  of  his  sister  or 
his  daughter.  But  liberties  of  this  sort  are  freely  and  of  necessity 
allowed  in  the  dance.  And  we  therefore  are  of  those  who  look 
upon  it,  whenever  it  is  promiscuous^  as  inherently  wrong.  This 
word  "promiscuous,"  in  our  Church  deliverances,  is  not  any  word 
of  compromise.  It  expresses  the  vital  idea  that  familiarities 
which  may  be  innocent  between  the  members  of  one  family  or 
l)etwoen  near  relatives  or  very  intimate  friends,  becoine  danger- 
ous and  improper  wlien  allowed  outside  of  such  a  sacred  circle. 
So  njuch  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  modern  dance.  But 
there  are  many  concomitants  of  the  modern  dance  which  aggra- 
vate the  necessary  evil  of  its  nature  and  give  emphasis  to  the 
constant  testimony  of  the  Church  in  all  ages  against  it. 

VV^e  have  thus  expressed  our  opinion  on  this  subject ;  but  it  is 
only  an  opinion,  and  other  persons  have  a  right  to  entertain  and 
do  entertain  a  different  opinion.  This  is  our  way  of  understand- 
ing and  interpreting  the  modern  dance;  but  the  Scriptures  do  not 
mention  that  particular  subject  at  all.  It  gives  general  laws 
aigainst  being  conformed  to  this  world,  and  inculcates  sobriety  of 
behavior  and  a  constant  sense  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come. 
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But  men  have  to  apply  these  general  directions  of  the  Word 
according  to  the  best  light  they  can  obtain.  And  what  is  more, 
all  are  free  to  judge  for  themselves  in  such  matters.  The  Church 
can  make  no  new  laws,  nor  is  the  Church  infallible  in  interpreting 
Christ's  laws.  And  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  sacred  and 
inviolable. 

It  follows  that  the  Church  should  be  vei*y  careful   in  dealing 
with  (questions  of  this  sort.    Where  the  Word  is  not  express,  and 
men,  consciously  fallible,  have  to  apply  its  principles,  sobriety  and 
modesty  are  indispensable — such  as  the  resolutions  proposed  do 
certainly  display,  but   the  speeches  not  all   so  very   fully.     The 
Assembly  must  not  only  be  moderate  and  wise  lest  its  utterance 
should  slide  into  some  fanatical  extreme,  but  it  is  under  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  carefully  considering  how  far  what  it  enacts 
can  be  made  operative.     If  the  Assembly  must  make  a  rule,  the 
Sessions  should  always  be  prepared  to  carry  it  into  practice.   But 
is  not  Calvin  manifestly    right  when  he    says  that   we    must  not 
attempt  to  carry  out  discipline  where  the  disease  to  be  extirpated 
is  wide-spread  and  we  are  not  therefore  going  to  be  sustained  by 
the  judgment  and  sympathies  of  the  people?     In  such  cases  of 
prevailing  evil,  the  remedy  to  be  employed  is  preaching  and   not 
discipline.     Our  brethren,  therefore,  whose  congregations  have 
been  so  much  injured  by  dancing  and   card-playing  always  had  a 
far  better  remedy,  each  in  his  own  hands,   than  any  new  deliver- 
ance of  the  Assembly  could  possibly   be.     Let  them    preach  in 
public,  if  they  judge  it  needful  and  wise,  or  let  them  reason   the 
case  in  private  with  offenders.     Two  of  our  most   eminent  and 
successful  pastors  in   two  of  our  largest  cities   told   us  at  New 
Orleans  that  they   had   no  difficulty  in  their  churches  on  this 
subject,  and  that  was  their  way    of  dealing   with   it.      What  can 
be  the  use  of  any  more  deliverances  by   the  A^ssembly  't      It  has 
often  spoken  already.      A  mere  verbal  fulmination  which  its  Ses- 
sions are  not  able  to  carry  out  in    the   way    of  actual    discipline 
cannot  be  the  medicine  a  diseased  congregation   or  community 
requires.      We  have  the  eifective  weapon  of  a   faithful   ministry. 
We  have  the  sweet  and  gracious  potency  of  a  loving   pastorate. 
Lot  these  be  employed,  and  the   Assembly  will  have  no  need  to 
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reiterate  its  warnings.  Worldly  amusements,  like  temperance, 
covetousness,  marriage,  etc.,  etc.,  are  subjects  involving  many 
nice  questions  somewhat  difficult  to  be  wisely  and  safely  deter- 
mined in  a  hasty  discussion  of  the  Assembly. 

On  the  eighth  day,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Montgomery  presented  a 
protest  against  the  Assembly's  reply  to  the  overture  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Atlanta  on  the  subject  of  dancing,  which  was  admitted 
to  record,  and  is  as  follows: 

The  undersli^ued  respectfully  requests  the  Assembly  to  record  his  pro- 
test afz;iiinstso  much  of  its  deliverance,  in  reply  to  overture  No.  7,  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Atlanta,  as  relates  to  dancing,  which  protest  is  made 
for  the  followin;^  reasons: 

1.  Because  the  Assembly,  by  condemning  actions  as  actions  wlii<!hraay 
or  may  not  involve  an  element  of  sin,  weakens  the  force  of  itti  own  pro- 
tests against  real  and  acknowledged  wrong. 

2.  Be(!ause  in  the  judgment  of  your  protestant  this  deliverance  contro- 
viMies  Sec.  2,  ('liaj).  XX.,  Confession  of  Faith,  which  declares  that  "God 
iilone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  and  hath  left  it  free  from  the  doctrines 
Hiid  coiriinjuidiiK^nts  of  men,  which  are  in  anything  contrary  to  His  word 
or  besides  it."'   Sn% 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE  NORTHERN  PRESBYTERIANS. 

On  the  foui-th  day,  in  response   to    a  letter  received  from  this 

body  througli  Rev.  Dr.  ITatfield,   its  Stated    Clerk,  Dr.   Adger, 

Chairman  Coniinittee  of  Correspondence,   reported  the  following 

paper  for  the  adoption  of  the   Assembly,   and  it  was  adopted  by 

vote  of  109  to  4,  and  ordered  to  be  transmitted  immediately  by 

mail.      But  those  who  voted  in  the  negative  afterwards  explained 

formally  that  they  did  not  think   it  consistent   with  self-respect 

for  this  Assembly   to  press   its  ultimatum  after  its   distinct    and 

repeated  declinature  by  the  Northern  Assembly. 

VVhkkkas,  The  (jl(;i)(!ral  Ass(!rnl>ly  of  this  (Church,  in  session  at  St. 
Louis  in  IS75,  adopted  a  ]'iaf)er  tendering  special  thanks,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  Clmrcl),  toour  (V)Mimitt(Mi  of  Conference  at  Baltiinore,  for  their 
diligence,  fid<>liry,  and  Christian  prudence,  and  in  particular  approving 
and  endorsing,  "as  satisfactory  to  the  Southern  Church,  the  condition 
preceileiit  to  fraternal  relations  suggested  by  our  (committee,  viz.:  'If 
your  Assembly  could  see  its  way  clear  to  say,  in  a  few  plain  words,  to  this 
effect,  that  tluisci  obnoxious  things  were  said  and  done  in  times  of  great 
excitement,  and  are  to  be  regretted,  and  that  now,  in  a  calm  review,  th<' 
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imputations  cast  upon  the  Southern  Church'  (of  schism,  heresy  and  blas- 
phemy) 'are  disappro'ved,  tbat  would  end  the  difficulty  at  onceJ  " 

And,  wherccbs,  o>\»v  Gorteral  Assetr>l>ly  in  session  at  Savannah  in  1876,. 
in  response  to  a  paper  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  LTnited  States  of  America,  which  met  in  Brooklyn.,,  adopted! 
tihe  followin.<^  paper,  viz. : 

"We  are  ready  most  cordially  to  enter  on  fraternal  relations  v/ith  your 
body  on  any  terwis  honorable  to  both  ))artie8.  The  Assembly  has  already, 
in  answer  to  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis,  spontaneously 
taken  the  following  action  : 

''Resolaed,  That  the  action  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  approved  by 
the  Assemibly  at  St.  Louis,  explains  v/itb  sufficierit  clearness  the  position 
wf  our  Church.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  represented  by  the  overture  that 
misapprehension  exists  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  people  as  to  the  spirit 
of  this  action,  in  order  to  show  our  disposition  to  remove,  on  our  part,  all 
real  or  seeiriin<;  hindrance  to  friendly  feelinL^  the  Assembly  explicitly 
declares  that,  while  condemn iii<!;  certain  acts  and  deliverances  of  the 
Northern  General  Assembly,  no  acts  or  deliverances  of  the  Southern 
General  Assemblies  are  to  be  construed  or  admitted  as  impugn  in;;-  in  any 
wsiy  the  Christian  character  of  the  Northern  General  Assembly,  or  of  the 
historical  body  of  which  it  is  the  successor.*' 

And,  whereas,  The  said  General  Assembly  at  Brooklyn,  in  response  to 
flie  foregoing  paper  of  our  Assembly  at  Savanrwih,  adopted  the;  following, 
which  hiis  been  communi(;ated  to  us  at  our  present  nwMiting,  vi/.. : 

"Th(f  overture  of  this  Assembly  having  been  received  by  the  (ieneral 
Assemldy  in  the  South  with  sucha  cordial  expression  of  gratification,  the 
(Committee  recommend  that  the  same  resolution,  declarative  of  the  spirit 
in  which  this  action  is  taken,  be  adopted  by  this  Ass(Mnbly,  viz,  :  'In 
order  to  show  our  disposition  to  remove  on  our  part  all  real  or  seeming 
hindrance  to  friendly  feeling,  the  Assen»bly  explicitly  declares,  that,  while 
condeinninii  certain  acts  and  deliverances  of  the  Southern  General  As- 
sembly,  no  acts  or  deliverances  of  the  Northern  Assembly,  or  of  the 
historic  bodies  of  which  the;  [iresetit  Assembly  is  the  successor,  are  to  be 
construed  or  admitted  as  im[)ugning  in  any  way  the  Christian  character 
of  the  Southern  General  Assembly,  or  of  tli(^  historical  body  or  bodies  of 
which  it  is  the  successor.'  " 

Therefor(%  be  it  resolved  by  this  Assembly,  that  we  cannot  regard  this 
••-ominunication  as  satisfactory,  because  we  can  discover  in  it  no  rd'erence 
vvliat(!V(!r  to  th(;  first  and  main  part  of  the  paper  adopted  by  our  Assembly 
at  Savanii.ih,  and  cotnamnicated  to  the  Brooklyn  Assembly,  'I'his  As- 
sembly can  add  nothing  on  this  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Assembly  at 
St.  Louis,  adopting  the  basis  proposed  by  our  Committee  on  Conference  at 
Baltimore,  and  reaffirmed  by  the  Assembly  at  Savannah. 

If  our  brethren  of  the  Northern  Church   can  meet  us  on  those   terms, 
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which  truth  and  ri<<;hteonsne8s  seem  to  ua  to  reqaire,  then  we  are  ready 
to  establish  such  relations  with  them  durinn;  the  present  sessions  of  the 
AsHeinblies, 

On  tlie  fifth  day,  the  following  was  offered  by  Dr.   Adger,    to 

be  sent  as  a  telegram  to  the  Noi'thern  Presbyterian  Assembly,  so 

that  no  time  should  he  lost  in  communicatinjx  to  them  our  action. 

Some  objection  was  made  to  the  Assembly  "going  again  into  the 

telegraphing  business,"  after  what  we  had  suffered  from  it  last 

year  at  Savannah,  but  the  Assembly  overruled  the  objection  and 

voted,  73  to  '^h,  to  forward  the  telegrain : 

New  Orleans,  La,,  May  22,  1877. 
The  Rev.  Edwin  F.  iratfield,  Stated  Cleric  General  Assembly: 

Thin  Assembly  has  adopted,  by  109  to  4,  a  paper  which  recites  the' 
action  of  our  Ass(Mnblies  at  Savannah  and  St.  Louis,  which  also  refers  to 
the  comniunication  from  your  Assembly  received  at  our  present  session. 
It  concludes  with  expressions  of  dissatisftiction  with  this  last  named 
paper,  b(!causo  it  contains  uo  reference  whatever  to  the  main  part  of  our 
paper,  sent  Croni  Savannah  to  Hrooklyn,  and  declares  that  this  Assembly 
<ean  add  notliinir  to owr  action  at  St.  Louis  approving  the  <-^r«und  taken  by 
our  (/Oiinuittee  at  lialtiiuore,  which  approved  what  the  Assembly  re- 
affirmed at  Savannah.  The  |)aper  adopted  liere  concludes  thus  :  *'If  our 
brethren  of  the  Northern  Church  can  meet  us  on  those  terms  which  truth 
iind  riuhtoousness  seem  to  us  to  require,  then  we  are  ready  to  establish 
Huch  relations  with  them  during  the   present   sessions  of  the  Assembly." 

Our  letter  Ijus  ;;on(*  by  tuail. 

Joseph   II.  Wilson.  Stated  Clerk. 

No  response  was  received  to  either  of  these  communications. 
It  is  understood  that  in  the  Northern  Assembly  Dr.  Marquis, 
Chairman,  presented  a  paper  which  their  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence had  unanimously  adopted,  in  which  occurs  a  resolu- 
tion, which,  had  it  been  adopted,  would  no  doubt  (like  Dr. 
Talinage'.s  resolution  last  year)  have  been  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  our  Church.  It  also  reported  a  delegation  to  be  sent  to  our 
Assembly,  in  the  confident  expectation  (which  would  not  have 
been  disappointed)  that  a  similar  appointment  would  be  made  at 
New  Orleans.     The  resolution  was  as  follows: 

RcHohed,  2.  That,  without  casting;  any  reflection  upon  past  General 
Assonblies  of  our  Church,  and  without  touchin;r  or  chanajing  any  of  their 
deliverances  or  testimonials,  (a  thino;  which  this  General  Assembly  is 
entirely  incompetent  to  do.)  w(^  do  nevertheless  declare  that  the  lanjjjuaire 
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specially  complained  of  by  the  Soathern  Assembly  is  a  part  of  that 
sorrowful  past  which  we  in  the  day  of  peace  and  fraternity  would  wish  to- 
forget;  and  it  is  to  as  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  terms  of  "^schism,"^ 
"heresy,"  or  "hlasphemy''  shonld  ever  have  been  applied  to  Sonthern 
Presbyterians  by  any  General  Assembly  of  which  this  Assembly  is  the 
successor. 

But  as  at  Brooklyn,  so  this  year  at  Chicago,  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Van  Dyke,  claiming  to  know  better  than  any  other  man  what 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  Southern  Church,  was  succesyfully 
employed  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  this  paper. 

Here  is  what  the  Northern  Assembly  did  adopt  in  lieu  of  Dr. 
Marquis's  resolutions: 

Resolved^  That,  while  we  are  sincerely  desirous  to  be  reunited  in  closer 
relations  with  the  ?jrethren  from  whom  we  have  been  separated,  we  do 
not  deem  it  expedient  .tt  present  to  take  any  further  action  u))on  ihr 
Kubject,  except  to  repeat  the  declaration  of  the  last  Assembly  that  we  are 
ready  cordially  to  receive  a  representative  from  the  Southern  Church, 
<ind  to  send  a  delegate  to  their  Assembly  whenever  they  n»ay  intimate  a 
willingness  to  enter  into  fraternal  relations  upon  such  terms. 

It  is  worthy  of  record  that  this  action  of  the  Northern  Presby- 
terians was  taken  in  the  face  of  an  earnest  plea  by  Dr.  Pluraer 
for  them  to  adopt  the  paper  of  Dr.  Marquis.  Here  is  a  portion 
of  what  Dr.  Plumer  urged: 

Anotlirr  thing!  wish  to  say,  and  that  is  that  this  body  will  candidly,  I  have 
no  doubt,  vote  as  it  has  done  hitherto — candidly  vote  what  it  wishes  to 
say.  It  will  be  understood.  It  will  be  settled.  I  would  love  to  see  the 
hindrance  removed  in  my  time,  but  there  will  beagreat  many  good  things 
after  riiy  head  goes  down  to  the  grave  ;  and  if  God  denies  mo  that  privi- 
lege, be  it  so.  Can't  you  do  it?  There  isn't  a  man  in  the  Southern 
country  that  doesn't  desire  fraternal  relations  on  terms  equal  and  honor- 
able. [Ap[)lause.]  There  isn't  a  man  in  the  Southern  country  that 
wishes  this  liody  to  humble  itself,  to  ahaso  its(;lf  before  anybody.  But 
this  is  true:  U"  I  have  said,  Moderator,  that  you  are  not  a  g(!ntl(Mnan,  it 
iH  due  to  me — it  is  more  due  to  me  than  it  is  to  you — that  I  should  say, 
"I  ought  not  to  have  used  those  words."'  [Applause.]  We  ask  no  regrets 
ill  the  sensf  of  rcspentanco.  Nobody  asks  it.  There  isn't  a  man  in  the 
South  that  \vould  (>.st"(Mii  a  man  more  if  he  were  to  humiliate  himself. 
That  is  not  it.  But,  sir,  if  Dr.  Dickson  had  said  of  the  Moderator  some- 
thing unhandsome,  I  might  truly  say  to  Dr.  Dickson,  "I  am  very  sorry, 
l>r,  Dickson,  that  you  said  that  of  the  Moderator."  I  regret  it.  T  don't 
repent  of  it.     Can't  you  say  that?    One  thing  is  clear:  if  the  resolutions 
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reported  by  your   Committee  are  rejected,    it   will  be  understood  every- 
where North  and  South,  and  it  will  be  a  finality  on  this  whole  subject. 

We  think  little  more  need  be  added.  What  has  been  done  we 
■consider  to  be  indeed  "a  finality  on  this  whole  subject."  And 
we  commit  the  matter  to  the  Adorable  Head,  to  be  overruled  and 
made  to  work  to  His  glory  and  the  establishment  of  what  is  true 
and  right.  But  one  word  further.  In  view  of  this  final  result 
of  negotiations  with  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North,  many  will 
appreciate  more  highly  than  ever  our  friendly  relations  with  the 
Reformed.  There  is  the  proof  patent  that  our  spirit  is  not  sec- 
tional, and  that  we  are  not  lovers  of  strife.  Our  demands  of  the 
Northern  Church  were  reasonable.  She  cannot  well  afi'ord  to 
stand  where  the  refusal  of  them  puts  her. 

COMPLAINT  BY  DR.  SAMUEL  J.  BAIRD. 

The  Judicial  Committee,  through  its  Chairman,  Dr.  Woodrow, 
reported  that,  inasmuch  as  Dr.  E.  T.  Baird  had  appealed  to  the 
Synod  of  Virginia,  it  would  not  be  proper  for  the  Assembly  to 
entertain  a  complaint  touching  the  same  case,  and  therefore  the 
Committee  recommend  that  tlic  complaint  be  referred  to  the 
Synod  of  Virginia.  Ruling  Elder  I.  M.  Veitch  made  a  minority 
report  that  the  complaint  be  entertained  on  several  grounds, 
which  may  be  called  technical  or  constitutional,  and  also  on  the 
personal  or  moral  grounds  of  the  undue  severity  of  the  sentence 
and  the  propriety  of  giving  immediate  relief,  in  justice  as  well  as 
in  mercy,  to  a  brother  and  a  minister  whose  welfare,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  is  most  seriously  involved. 

The  Rev.  R.  T.  Berry  moved  to  take  up  the  minority  report. 
Reference  and  appeal  have  to  go  up  in  regular  gradation,  but  not 
so  with  complaint.  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Baird  had  a  right  to  complain, 
and  Mr.  Berry  wanted  fair  play. 

Ruling  Elder  J.  A.  Billups  said  it  is  a  principle  in  law  that  a 
multiplicity  of  law  suits  must  be  discouraged.  The  adjudication 
of  this  complaint  would  not  dispose  of  the  appeal.  Does  this 
Assembly  wish  to  receive  questions  just  to  discuss  them  ?  It  will 
be  for  the  Assembly  of  1878  to  settle  this  matter  finally,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  engage  here  in  useless  work.  Col  Billups  pro- 
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ceeded  to  show  from  our  Book  that  where  an  appeal  is  taken, 
complaint  cannot  lie. 

Dr.  Woodrow  said  we  all  desire  fair  play,  and  not  only  that 
justice  be  done,  but  that  it  be  tempered  with  mercy,  and  every 
doubt  be  in  favor  of  the  accused.  Our  Book  says  the  cases  in 
which  complaint  is  proper  are,  first,  where  the  judgment  was 
favorable  to  the  accused,  so  that  of  course  be  would  not  appeal  ; 
or,  secondly^  it  has  wronged  no  individual,  and  so  there  is  no  ap- 
peal; or,  thirdly,  the  aggrieved  party  may  decline  the  trouble  of 
an  appeal.  There  bein^  no  appeal,  the  Book  says  some  other 
than  the  aggrieved  party  can  complain.  But  here  there  is  an 
aggrieved  party  and  he  has  appealed,  and  it  is  the  complainant 
himself  who  has  been  at  pains  to  inform  us  all  that  this  appeal 
has  been  made,  so  that  we  have  the  best  possible  evidence  of 
that  fact.  Dr.  Woodrow  went  on  to  explain  that  the  reason  why 
the  Committee  proposed  to  refer  and  not  dismiss  the  complaint, 
was  their  desire  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  complainant.  Pos- 
sibly the  appellant  may  conclude  not  to  press  his  case  before  the 
Synod  of  Virginia  ;  and  the  object  of  the  report  is  that  in  such 
case  the  complainant,  by  the  action  proposed,  Avill  be  preserved 
from  having  lost  his  opportunity  of  complaint  to  the  Synod  by 
the  lapse  of  time. 

Ruling  Elder  I.  M.  Veitch  urged  that  we  had  no  official  in- 
formation that  Dr.  E.  T.  Baird  had  appealed. 

Ruling  Elder  D  C.  Anderson  said  the  question  of  Dr.  E.  T. 
Baird's  having  appealed  was  one  of  evidence,  and  that  the  evi- 
dence was  abundantly  sufficient.  It  is  the  appellant  himself  who 
furnishes  it,  for  we  read  his  announcement  in  the  Richmond 
Dispatch  that  he  has  appealed.  Col.  Anderson  proceeded  to 
show  that  it  is  contrary  to  all  jurisprudence  for  two  tribunals  to 
have  one  case  before  them  at  the  same  time.  And  also,  that  it  is 
unprecedented  to  suffer  one  condemned  in  an  inferior  court  to  be 
deprived  of  his  right  of  appeal  to  a  higher  court.  If  a  party 
accused  has  appealed,  who  shall  interfere  and  take  away  his 
rights  from  him  ?  If  another  party  can  jump  the  next  superior 
court  and  carry  the  case  by  complaint  to  the  court  beyond,  the 
appellant  might  be  forestalled  and  cut  off,  for  the  other  might  get 
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the  case  determined  in  the  highest  court  adversely  to  the  appel- 
lant in  advance  of  his  being  heard  in  the  Synod.  The  appeal 
having  been  taken,  it  would  be  in  violation  of  all  rule  and  of  the 
rights  of  the  appellant  for  this  court  to  listen  to  the  case.  He 
has  a  right  to  a  fair  field  and  an  open  way.  He  is  not  here.  He 
has  no  witnesses  here.  He  has  not  been  heard.  It  would  be  the 
grossest  injustice  to  press  the  case. 

Dr.  Hoge  said  the  Assembly  would  notice  that  no  one  from 
East  Hanover  had  taken  any  part  in  this  discussion.  That  the 
appellant  should  have  an  open  and  a  fair  field  is  what  East  Han- 
over desires.  Moderator,  the  gentleman  whose  name  has  been 
heard  so  often  in  this  discussion  lived  amongst  us  for  twelve  years 
and  never  had  better  friends.  There  has  never  been  the  first 
ripple  in  the  smooth  current  of  our  social  harmony.  At  one  time 
he  was  a  member  of  my  family,  and  one  member  of  his  family  is 
a  member  of  my  church.  Our  desire  to  protect  him  is  inferior 
only  to  our  desire  to  protect  the  honor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  motion  to  take  up  the  minority  report  was  lost,  not  more 
than  eight  members  voting  for  it,  and  the  majority  report  was 
then  adopted. 

KEPORT  ON  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 
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On  the  second  day,  Dr.  Mcllwaine,  Secretary,  read  the  annual 
report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions.  The 
death  of  one  missionary,  the  Rev.  Wm.  LeConte,  and  the  loss  of 
health  amongst  other  missionaries,  along  with  the  interruption  of 
their  labors  in  Colombia  and  in  the  Creek  country,  are  mentioned 
as  unfavorable  facts  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding 
severe  financial  restrictions  imposed,  all  or  most  of  the  missions 
had  been  carried  on  with  no  apparent  diminution  of  energy,  and 
accessions  to  the  churches  have  been  numerous.  There  had  been 
a  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  .$6,152.12,  but  by  the  most  rigid 
economy  the  expenses  had  been  brought  down  to  $50,098.75 — 
so  that  tlie  debt  is  now  reduced  to  $4,826.27 — an  amount 
every  year  liable  to  be  found  on  the  one  or  the  other  side  of  the 
account. 
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ACTION  TAKEN  ON  FOREIGN   MISSIONS. 

On  the  fifth  day,  in  the  evening,  the  usual  Foreign  Missionary 
meeting  was  held.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Houston,  himself  a 
Missionary  formerly  to  Greece,  the  Chairman  of  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Foreign  Missions,  presented  the  report.  It  set 
forth  the  encouragement  given  in  an  increased  spirit  of  liberality 
manifest  towards  this  cause,  and  commended  the  good  manage- 
ment of  the  Committee  in  the  removal  of  the  burden  of  debt.  It 
also  approved  of  the  manual  prepared  by  the  Committee.  Drs. 
Houston  and  Mcllwaine  followed  the  report  with  very  interesting 
addresses,  as  did  also  the  Rev.  Jacob  Chamberlain,  M.  D.,  the 
delegate  of  the  Reformed  Church,  who  was  a  missionary  for 
eighteen  years  in  India.  His  address  was  interesting  in  the  ex- 
treme and  highly  instructive.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  the 
Assembly  adjourned. 

REPORT  ON  EDUCATION. 

On  the  second  day,  Dr.  Waddel,  Secretary,  read  the  annual 
report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Education.  Seventy-four 
candidates,  thirty-three  of  them  in  their  theological  course,  have 
been  recommended  for  assistance  by  their  Presbyteries.  The 
collections  from  the  Lusk  legacy  have  amounted  to  $769. f55, 
which,  with  other  contributions  and  collections,  have  reduced  the 
debt  to  $1,789.  The  Committee  hold  this  legacy  as  a  kind  of  re- 
serve fund  sacredly  for  the  extinguishment  of  their  indebtedness, 
devoting  it  to  that  object  as  rapidly  as  it  is  collected,  and,  as  it  is 
nearly  double  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  debt  will  be  ere  long  cancelled.  The  income  of 
the  year  has  been  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  all  the  appropriations 
made  to  students.  But  there  are  two  circumstances  which  have 
contributed  to  this  result — one,  the  smaller  number  of  students: 
the  other  the  curtailment  of  the  Amounts  appropriated.  But  why 
such  a  diminution  and  such  a  curtailment?  These  are  questions 
which  the  Committee  press  on  the  Church. 

The  example  of  the  churches  of  the  Presbytery  of  Brazos  is 
especially  signalised,  every  one  of  which  had  made  a  contribu- 
tion for  Education  during  the  year. 
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The  report  made  reference  to  the  Institute  for  the  training  of 
colored  Presbyterian  ministers,  respecting  which  Dr,  Stillman 
would  make  a  full  report  separately. 

The  whole  amount  of  funds  raised  during  the  year  is  $13,- 
077.99.  Economy  in  the  management  has  been  rigidly  enforced. 
Salaries,  travelling  expenses,  printing,  postage,  and  revenue 
stamps,  did  not  reach  the  sura  of  $2,000. 

The  last  Thursday  of  February  is  suggested  as  a  day  of 
special  prayer  for  the  youth  of  our  Church  and  country,  ,and 
for  God's  blessing  on  this  cause. 
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ACTION  TAKEN  ON  EDUCATION. 

The  Standing  Committee  offered  resolutions,  first,  requesting 
Presbyteries  to  report  the  names  of  candidates  and  their  places  of 
study  to  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Waddel ;  secondly,  calling  attention 
to  Dr.  Stratton's  report  on  beneficiary  education  in  the  Assem- 
bly's Minutes  for  1876;  thirdly,  directing  attention  to  the  Insti- 
tute for  colored  candidates;  fourthly,  calling  on  all  our  churches 
for  a  collection  in  aid  of  the  Executive  Committee;  and  fifthly, 
recommending  earnest  and  united  prayer  for  more  laborers  to  be 
«ent  forth  into  the  Lord's  harvest. 

The  discussion  which  arose  went  largely  into  the  question 
whether,  as  is  alleged  by  some,  beneficiary  education  tends  to 
make  weak  ministers.  The  Rev.  G.  W.  Finley  insisted  that  it  is 
not  true  that  it  takes  the  pith  out  of  men.  Was  the  pith  taken 
out  of  Lee  or  Jackson  by  their  education  on  a  national  fund  ? 
The  Rev.  W.  H.  Davis  said  wo  are  urged  to  pray  God  to  send 
forth  laborers.  The  men  present  themselves  and  we  say,  we  are 
not  able  to  send  you  forward — go  back  to  your  secular  work. 
Sir,  we  ought  to  help  this  cause  or  stop  our  prayers,  else  we  shall 
stultify  ourselves  before  Almighty  God.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Neel 
endorsed  all  that  had  been  said,  yet  there  was  a  truth  that  ought 
to  be  brought  out:  some  Presbyteries  were  extremely  lax  in 
receiving  candidates,  and  this  undermines  the  Church's  faith  in 
this  cause.  The  Rev.  A.  Cowan  said  it  is  the  fault  of  the  minis- 
try if  the  churches  do  not  contribute  to  education.  Dr.  Howe. 
Prof.  Campbell,  and  Dr.   Waddel,   aCll   testified  that  beneficiary 
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candidates  were  in  no  respect  inferior  to  others ;  and  Dr.  Waddel 
said  that  Foreign  Missions  were  one  pillar  and  Sustentation  an- 
other pillar  of  our  Church's  work,  but  Education  was  not  to  be 
seen  ;  it  is  out  of  sight,  because  it  is  the  foundation. 

REPORT  ON  SUSTENTATION. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mcllwaine,  Secretary,  read  the  report  on  the 
second  day.  There  are  five  departments  of  the  Sustentation  work  : 
it  calls  for  funds  to  assist  feeble  churches;  to  sustain  evan- 
gelists in  our  Presbyteries;  to  promote  the  evangelisation  of  the 
colored  people ;  to  support  the  families  of  disabled  or  deceased 
ministers;  and  the  fifth  department  constitutes  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide annuities  for  the  families  of  deceased  ministers  in  whose 
favor  regular  payments,  according  to  a  fixed  rate,  are  made  by 
their  churches  or  themselves.  The  securities  belonging  to  this 
fund  now  amount  to  ^21,000,  and  they  are  all  considered  good 
and  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  obligations  of  tlie  fund. 
During  the  past  year  annuities  were  paid  to  the  amount  of  »f  1,200 
to  the  families  of  three  deceased  ministers.  The  receipts  on 
account  of  interest  have  been  this  year  more  than  enough  to  pay 
all  annuities  which  fell  due. 

The  whole  receipts  of  the  year  have  been  f 43, 102.90.  There 
has  been  some  decrease  in  receipts  for  Sustentation  and  for  the 
Invalid  fund — the  former  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Pres- 
byteries have  been  acting  independentl3^ 

The  sixty-one  home  Presbyteries  are  thus  classified: 

1.  Requiring  large  help  to  carry  on  their  work  efficiently,  29 
Presbyteries.  2.  Able  to  conduct  their  own  work,  but  unable  to 
help  others,  11  Presbyteries.  3.  Estimated  to  be  strong,  21 
Presbyteries. 

But  with  reference  to  this  third  strong  class,  the  Committee 
report  that  four  of  them  received  from  the  fund  more  than  they 
gave  to  it,  and  eight  others  gave  only  a  pittance  more  than  they 
received! 

For  several  years  Concord  and  Wilmington  Presbyteries  have 
conducted  their  work  separately  from  the  Assembly's  Committee, 
and   they    do   not  direct  collections  for  the  Assembly's   work. 
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Nashville  Presbytery  has  also  conducted  its  work  separately,  but 
gives  the  Committee  one-half  of  its  collections.  During  the  past 
year  Augusta  and  East  Hanover,  amongst  our  strongest  Presby- 
teries, have  also  withdrawn  and  are  acting  independently  ;  but 
each  of  them  sends  the  Committee  ten  per  cent,  of  the  funds  they 
obtain.  This  has  brought  to  the  treasury  of  the  Committee  from 
the  Augusta  Presbytery  $12. 35,  and  from  East  Hanover  Presbytery 
^180.  The  report  dwells  in  very  strong  terms  on  these  facts, 
and  depicts  in  emphatic  language  the  consequences  which  may 
flowfron)  them. 

ACTION  TAKEN  ON  SUSTENl'ATION. 

The  Standing  Committee's  report,  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth 
<lay,  commends  the  wisdom  iind  fidelity  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  exhorts  the  Presbyteries  to  persevering  efforts  to 
enlist  the  interest  of  all  our  churches  in  this  work.  Dr.  Ruth- 
erford, the  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee,  presented  the 
report  and  followed  it  with  an  able  and  interesting  address.  Then 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marshall  addressed  the 
Assembly  to  the  delight  and  edification  of  all  present.  Dr. 
Mclhvaine  also  spoke  earnestly  and  effectively.  And  then  the 
report  was  made  the  second  order  of  the  day  for  the  morrow. 

When  the  subject  came  up  next  day,  Dr.  Woodrow  remarked 
that  it  was  evident  the  members  of  the  Committee  had  given 
their  whole  hearts  to  the  work  intrusted  to  them,  but  some  por- 
tions of  their  report  called  for  some  comments.  What  is  the 
relation  betwixt  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Assembly  ? 
Is  the  former  the  hand  or  the  head  of  the  Church?  And  does 
it  come  to  the  Assembly  to  tell  how  the  hand  has  been  employed, 
or  to  direct  the  Assembly  and  criticise  the  Presbyteries?  In 
former  days  the  Boards  forgot  that  they  were  mere  hands,  and 
year  after  year  the  Assembly  had  to  receive  a  kind  of  Presiden- 
tial message.  If  this  or  that  Presbytery  had  not  done  exactly 
as  this  self-constituted  head  had  supposed  to  be  proper,  it  received 
the  lash — and  this  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  our  portion  of  the 
Church  from,  the  work.  That  such  a  condition  of  things  might 
never  come  to  exist  amongst  ns,  he  would  utter,   with  all  gentle- 
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ness,  a  few  words  of  criticism  of  the  report  of  oar  excellent  and 
devoted  Committee.  We  are  told,  on  page  7,  that  one  or  two 
Presbyteries  have  done  admirably,  but  that  some  of  the  Presby- 
teries "are  lamentably  behind."  Moderator,  I  did  not  listen 
with  pleasure  to  language  of  this  kind  when  it  was  uttered  by  ain 
agent.  The  agency  was  not  constituted  for  that  purpose.  The 
report  proceeds:  "How  this  painful  dereliction" — of  which  you^ 
my  brethren,  have  been  guilty — "may  be  remedied,  is  a  question 
to  which  the  Assembly  may  properly  apply  its  wisdom." 

I  am  not  willing  to  listen  to  such  language  as  this.  I  cannot 
but  remember  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Augusta, 
and  I  find  that  the  Presbytery  of  Augusta  has  not  pleased,  at 
all,  our  agents  in  the  matter  of  Sustentation.  They  are  "sorry" 
to  inform  us  that  the  Presbytery  of  Augusta  has  terminated  its 
connection  with  the  Assembly's  work.  The  "unavoidable  ten- 
dency" of  which  action  is,  we  are  told,  "to  narrow  the  sympa- 
thies, and  contract  the  benevolence  of  those  who  are  subjected  to 
it."  I  plead  not  guilty  for  my  Presbytery.  We  have  not  shown 
any  lack  of  sympathy  in  the  work  of  Sustentation.  I  may  say, 
sir,  that  I  was  opposed  to  this  action  of  my  Presbytery.  I  have 
always  been  in  favor  of  cooperating  with  the  Assembly's  Com- 
mittee ;  but  it  never  occurred  to  me,  when  pleading  with  my 
brethren  of  the  Presbytery  not  to  sever  their  connection,  to  use 
as  an  argument  the  sorrow  of  the  Sustentation  Committee.  I 
thought  that  the  matter  was  entirely  in  our  own  hands.  Such 
rebukes,  however,  will  alienate  one  after  another  of  the  friends  of 
the  cause.  I  do  not  forget,  Moderator,  that  we  are  told  that  it  is 
not  intended  to  "censure"  the  Presbytery  whose  action  is  being 
considered,  but  only  to  have  a  "statement  of  facts  as  they  exist." 
But  this  action  of  Presbytery  is  spoken  of  as  "unwise,"  which 
"prompts  the  Committee  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  intelligent 
(;onsideration  of  the  Church  before  irreparable  damage  has  been 
suffered."  I  will  not  speak  ironically  and  say  that  we  are  much 
obliged  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  not  censuring  us;  but 
their  statement  certainly  implies  that  they  think  they  have  aright 
to  censure.  If  this  course  is  pursued  much  longer,  thereVill  not 
be  muchneed  for  the  Sustentation  Committee.     There  has  already 
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been  presented  a  memorial  from  one  Presbytery  of  the  Church, 
asking  that  the  cause  of  Sustentation  be  remitted  to  the  Synods. 
And  the  question  may  soon  be  asked.  Why  not,  rather  than  be 
subjected  to  criticisms  of  this  kind?  The  report  shows  that 
from  only  five  Synods  are  the  receipts  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
paid  back  to  the  same  Synods.  The  amount  of  excess  was 
Sij52,490.  The  expenses  of  the  Committee  were  f^2,200.  If  we 
are  to  be  put  in  a  position  that  is  in  any  way  antagonistic,  we 
would  be  forced  to  look  at  these  figures  and  inquire  if  it  would 
not  be  better  to  accept  the  policy  of  East  Hanover  Presbytery. 
The  result  will  be  to  put  us  beyond  the  power  of  this  annual 
criticism.  Therefore  I  have  felt  obliged  to  say  what  I  have  said, 
though  second  to  no  one  on  this  floor  in  my  admiration  of  the 
zeal  and  fidelity  of  the  Committee,  and  of  the  way  in  which  their 
work  has  been  done. 

Dr.  Mcllwaine — I  will  not  pretend  to  justify  every  word  in 
that  report  after  having  heard  it  criticised  by  Dr.  Woodrow;  per- 
haps the  word  "dereliction"  ought  not  to  have  been  there,  and 
other  individual  words;  but  I  can  say  this,  that  when  they  were 
used,  they  wei'c  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  any  sense 
that  would  be  injurious  to  the  feelings  of  any  Presbytery  or 
brother.  The  part  of  the  report  to  which  Dr.  Woodrow  specially 
objects,  was  one  that  gave  me  more  earnest  and  anxious  labor 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  report  put  together.  The  view  that  I 
took  in  preparing  this  report  was  the  view  which  1  found  common 
witii  the  Committee  when  I  took  charge  of  this  department,  and 
lias  been  the  view  upon  which  I  have  acted  for  the  five  years 
during  which  I  havb  written  the  repoi-ts;  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Committee  to  inform  the  Assembly  of  the  exact  state  of  the 
work,  as  we  understand  it,  in  nil  its  departments,  and  that  as  laid 
down  in  the  constitution  of  the  Sustentation  Committee,  namely: 
'"In  the  exercise  of  its  advisory  power  it  shall  report  to  the 
Ueneral  Assomblv  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  whole  field, 
;ind  also  communicate  to  the  Presbyteries  such  information  with 
respect  to  the  necessities  and  progress  of  the  work  as  will  tend  to 
incite  them  to  greater  liberality."  How  can  they  be  incited  to  do 
more,  unless  they  know  how  little  they  are  doing?  How  would 
vol..    XXVTTI.,  NO.  3 — 21. 
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a  Presbytery  be  incited  to  get  its  churches  to  come  up  more  lib- 
erally in  contributions,  unless  they  have  it  brought  before  thein 
that  a  number  of  churches  have  failed  to  contribute  ?  This  is  all 
we  had  in  view.  If  we  have  failed  to  make  the  real  state  of 
things  so  plain  that  everybody  could  see  it,  it  was  not  because  we 
have  desired  to  injure  the  feelings  of  any  presbyter  or  brother. 
With  reference  to  the  criticism  of  Augusta  and  East  Hanover 
Presbyteries,  it  was  not  intended  as  a  criticism.  What  we  in- 
tended was  to  make  a  distinct,  plain  statement  of  facts,  and  then 
present  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way.  If  this  system 
should  be  pressed,  as  to  the  question  of  continuingthe  Sustenta- 
tion,  Dr.  Woodrow  is  not  the  first  man  who  has  asked  that 
question.  I  have  asked  myself  the  question,  Is  it  best  to  main- 
tain this  Committee?  And  standing  here,  the  Assembly's 
Secretary,  I  do  say  it,  that  unless  the  work  progresses,  I  cannot 
see  that  it  is  of  use  to  keep  it.  I  was  called  to  this  office,  not  of 
my  own  seeking.  I  did  not  know  that  such  an  office  was  to  be 
created  until  the  very  day  before  I  was  elected  to  it;  and  I  do  say. 
sir,  that  not  one  moment  longer  than  I  believe  in  my  heart  that  I 
can  be  of  service  to  the  Church,  do  I  want  to  hold  the  position. 
For  five  years  I  have  labored  to  this  end,  and  while  I  have,  no 
doubt,  made  mistakes,  my  sole  object  has  been  to  labor  for  the 
good  of  the  Church  and  comfort  of  God's  people.  We  have  oii 
that  Committee  such  men  as  Dr.  Lefevre,  Judge  Inglis,  and  other 
brethren  of  like  mind  and  like  spirit.  No.  brethren,  if  such  an 
attempt  were  made  by  anybody,  it  would  obtain  resistance  no 
where  sooner  throughout  the  bi'cadth  and  length  of  the  Church, 
than  among  the  members  of  that  Committee.  I  have  said  about 
all  that  r  think  needs  to  be  said.  We  had  no  idea  of  takinc  anv- 
body  to  task;  all  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  [)ut  the  Assembly  in 
possession  of  the  facts.  If  the  hmguage  is  too  strong,  it  did  not 
so  appear  to  us  at  that  time. 

Rev.  Mr.  Neel  heartily  endorsed  Dr.  Woodrow's  remarks, 
which  he  did  not  consider  as  captious.  The  Committee  had  falloi 
into  the  error  of  preaching  to  the  Assembly.  What  we  wanted 
from  the  Committee  was  the  information  that  our  brother  has 
given  us:  but  we  also  want  the  poor  pi-ivilege  of  acting  for  our- 
selves, and  let  the  facts  stimulate  us. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Rutherford  concurred  in  what  Dr.  Woodrow  and 
Mr.  Neel  had  said,  and  yet  it  was  the  Committee's  duty  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Church  the  action  of  the  Presbyteries,  and 
especially  when  any  of  them  withdrew  from  cooperation. 

Rev.  Mr.  Daniel  said  the  Secretary  had  done  only  his  duty. 
We  talk  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  but  what  we  want  is  not 
sentimentalism,  but  practical  unity  and  hearty  cooperation. 

Dr.  Armstrong  explained  that  the  situation  of  East  Hanover 
Presbytery  was  peculiar.  A  large  proportion  of  their  churches 
are  feeble.  A  rule  of  the  Committee  required  churches  receiving 
aid  to  be  dropped  after  five  years.  As  that  rule  cut  oif  all  our 
feeble  churches  from  aid,  we  had  to  take  the  matter  into  our  own 
hands,  resolving  to  give  ten  per  cent,  of  our  collections  to  the 
Oonimittee,  and  use  the  rest  ourselves  for  our  own  bounds. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Jsler  said  Wilmington  Presbytery  had  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  Committee,  but  its  circumstances  were  peculiar  and 
justified  its  separate  action. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

It  appears  to  us  a  duty  to  add  our  testimony  as  to  the  dissatis- 
faction with  which  portions  of  the  Sustentation  Report  were  heard. 
it  was  too  much  in  the  style  and  maimer  of  a  lecture  from  the 
high  powers  to  their  subordinates.  It  brought  to  our  recollec- 
tion those  old  times  when  Dr.  Musgrave  and  his  Board  of 
Missions  used  to  come  down  annually  to  the  Assembly  to  tell  it 
all  about  its  duty  and  to  objurgate  the  Presbyteries  for  not  having 
tione  theirs.  The  Boards  in  those  days,  too,  made  common  cause 
if  anybody  ventured  to  criticise  either  of  them,  and  uniting 
their  forces  to  crush  all  0])position.  woll-nigh  made  themselves 
the  masters  of  the  Assembly.  This,  of  course,  would  be  a  very 
odious  comparison  for  us  to  make,  but  we  do  not  make  it.  All 
that  is  designed  is  simply  to  state  why  the  portions  of  the  Report 
criticised  were  to  us  so  disagreeable,  as  reminding  us  of  a  condition 
of  things  wliich  we  trust'never  to  witness  in  this  Church.  ^ 

There  is  another  observation  which  we  venture  to  make.  The 
meeting  on  Wednesday  evening  was  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly  to 
carry  on  its  business.  A  report  was  submitted  for  its  action. 
There  are  no  corresponding  members  allowed  on  the  floor  of  the 
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Assembly  as  in  our  Synods  and  Presbyteries.  The  Secretaries 
of  our  Executive  Committees,  by  special  enactment,  are  allowed 
to  be  heard  on  the  business  committed  to  them.  Delegates  from 
corresponding  churches  bring  us  the  salutations  of  their  churches, 
but  they  take  no  part  in  our  debates,  unless  the  case  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  with  whom  we  stand  in  close  cooperative  union, 
is  a  solitary  exception.  Dr.  Chamberlain,  the  delegate  from  that 
Church,  spoke  at  the  Foreign  Missionary  meeting  in  his  character 
of  delegate  from  the  church  that  cooperates  with  us.  But  on 
what  principle  or  by  whose  authority  Avas  the  Assembly  treated  to 
those  two  admirable  speeches  which  were  interjected  into  its  busi- 
ness on  Wednesday  evening?  If  there  is  any  precedent  warrant- 
ing it,  we  do  not  know  it,  but  we  can  see  how  there  might  grow 
much  evil  out  of  such  a  practice,  which  runs  directly  counter  to 
our  principles. 

REPORT    ON    PUBLICATION. 

This  report,  signed  W.  A,  Campbell,  Secretary  pro  tern..,  was 
read  on  the  third  day  of  the  sessions.  It  consisted  of  two  parts — 
the  one  making  the  usual  statements,  the  other  giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  case  of  Dr.  E.  T.  Baird's  defalcation. 


ACTION    TAKEN    ON    I'URLICATION. 

On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day,  Dr.  Welch  presented  the 
Standing  Committee's  report.  It  closed  with  several  resolutions. 
The  first  one  expresses  the  Assembly's  sympathy  with  the  (Jommit- 
tee  in  its  embarrassments;  approves  its  maintaining  the  honor  of 
the  Church,  by  oifering  to  pay  the  liabilities  incurred  by  the  late 
Secretary  ;  and  commends  its  fidelity  and  zeal  in  obtaining  money 
to  pay  those  losses,  l^he  second  instructs  the  Committee  to  carry 
on  the  sale  as  well  as  the  publishing  of  books  by  contract,  if  it 
be  found  practicable  to  effect  such  contract.  The  third  instructs 
iUto  sell  the  Publishing  House  as  soon  'as  may  be,  without  un- 
necessary sacrifice  of  value,  unless  means  are  raised  in  a  reason- 
able time  to  pay  the  debt  on  it.  The  fourth  requires  the  Earnest 
Worker  to  be  published  only  once  a  month,  and  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  Sabbath-school  work.      The  fifth  takes   off  all   restric- 
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tions  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  Committee  shall  sell  its  publi- 
cations. In  the  sixth,  the  Assembly  expresses  the  opinion  that 
on  these  plans  expenses  can  be  much  reduced,  and  yet  great  good 
be  accomplished;  and  it  recommends  the  churches  to  raise  the 
money  to  repair  the  losses  and  protect  the  honor  of  the  Ohurch. 
The  seventh  reappoints  the  same  Treasurer  and  Committee,  with 
two  names  added,  those  of  Messrs.  H.  H.  Hawestind  M.  M.  dilliam. 

Dr.  Welch  stated  that  the  report  of  the  Standing  Committee 
made  no  reference  to  the  second  part  of  tho  Executive  Commit- 
tee's report,  as  the  parties  interested  would  appear  before  another 
tribunal. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Davis  vigorously  assailed  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee's management,  and  was  unwilling  to  have  them  reappointed. 

Ruling  Elder  J.  L.  Marye  dwelt  on  the  high  character  of  the 
gentlemen  in  question.  Their  misfortune  was  that  they  had  not 
expected  fraud.  Even  banks  are  sometimes  overreached.  He 
was  not  here  to  say  that  the  salaries  paid  the  secretary  and  book- 
keeper, store-keeper  and  treasurer,  were  as  moderate  as  they 
might  have  been.  But  this  work  of  the  Church  must  not  be 
looked  at  simply  in  its  monetarj'^  aspect.  When  the  Assembly 
iillows  the  ff  20,000  that  we  lost  on  the  sale  of  hymn-books,  at 
oheap  rates,  by  the  Assembly's  orders,  the  present  loss  will  not 
appear  so  great. 

Ruling  Elder  J.  L.  Campbell  said  the  resolutions  offered  were 
the  unanimous  jugment  of  the  Standing  Committee^  one  vote  ex- 
cepted ;  and  that,  differing  very  widely  at  first,  it  was  only  very 
slowly  that  they  had  come  to  one  opinion. 

Ruling  Elder  R.  M.  Patton,  of  the  Presbytery  of  North  Ala- 
bama,  said,  let  us  not  be  discouraged  because  we  have  lost  a  little 
money.  By  the  blessing  of  our  all-wise  Saviour,  good  will  come 
out  of  these  troubles. 

Dr.  Woodrow  asked  Dr.  Welch  to  state  if  the  Committee  had 
got  a  business-like  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Executive 
Committee  from  its  books. 

Dr.  Welch  replied  that  the  Committee's  statements  were  made 
on  the  judgment"  of  others  ;  they  were. able  to  give  no  informa- 
tion of  their  own  knowledge. 
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Dr.  Woodrow  said,  th{«t  answer  meaos  that  although  all  the* 
hooks  of  the  Coramittee  are  present,  yet  with  them  all  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  a  business  stateYnent  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Dr.  Hoge  said,  had  a  volcano  broken  out  at  Richmond,  they 
would  not  have  been  more  surprised  than  at  the  Secretary's  involv- 
ing himself  and  the  Committee  in  this  calamity.  They  imme- 
iliately^  by  telegram,  called  brethren  from  various  points  ;  an(i 
they  all  appeared  on  the  day  appointed,  and  for  an  entire  day  it 
was  considered  what  should  be  done.  The  first  thing  was  to  re- 
pair the  material  damage  and  provide  for  the  notes  falling  due. 
Dr.  Brown  went  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  he  to  Geoi'gia. 
Me  had  a  sad  and  mortifying  story  to  tell  ;  but  when,  at  Augusta, 
\\G  told  the  simple  story,  one  said,  "There  is  but  one  thing  to  do  : 
[mi  me  down  for  ^300  ;"  and  another,  not  a  member  of  our 
Church,  said,  "Yes,  put  me  down  for  $300,  and  more,  if  neces- 
sary, to  protect  the  honor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."  The 
only  thing  lacking  was  time.  I  could  have  obtained  the  whole 
amount,  could  I  have  visited  more  churches.  Dr.  Moge  went  ou 
to  speak  of  the  very  high  character  of  the  Treasurer  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee.  But  he  acknowledged  that  some 
things  about  the  situation  cannot  be  made  plain.  Dr.  Baird 
himself  cannot  fully  explain  all  of  his  own  transactions  ;  but  by 
two  methods  of  calculation,  the  same  conclusion  is  virtually  ar- 
rived at,  within  a  few  hundred  dollars.  One  thing  I  do  know: 
we  got  our  printing  done  at  the  lowest  rates  ;  and  another  is,  we 
never  undertook  to  manage  a  printing-office.  Dr.  Baird  had 
printing-presses,  and  we  made  contracts  with  Dr.  Baird,  and  he 
j)rinted  and  bound  our  books  well. 

But  if  Dr.  Woodrow  should  get  up  and  say,  ''Do  you  think 
your  Committee  have  managed  this  work  in  the  best  way  possi- 
ble ?"  I  woidd  answer,  "No,  Doctor."  Why  not?  Because  we 
trusted  too  much  to  a  single  man,  and  grievously  have  we  suf- 
fered for  it.  We  all  have.,  to  learn  in  the  school  of  adversity. 
Me  wished  all  guards  and  checks  put  on  the  Committee's  busi- 
ness, so  that  disaster  may  be  pi-evented  for  the  future.  He  would 
go  home  encouraged;  for  instead  of  being   disbanded,   his  breth- 
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•ren  .seemed  disposed  to  say  to  the  0011111111106:  "You  have  met 
with  a  great  disaster,  and  have  our  sympathies,  and  we  will  help 
you."  He  did  not  regard  the  publication  work  merely  in  a 
•commercial  light.  If  that  is  the  test,  every  Theological  Semi- 
nary is  a  failure.  We  give  largely  for  their  endowment ;  and 
yet  we  have  seen  tour  Professors  getting  comfortable  salaries 
sometimes  to  teach  a  dozen  or  two  students.  That  is  the  corn- 
raercial  view  of  the  value  of  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  Dr. 
Hoge  concluded  by  saying,  as  two  new  business  men  had  been 
put  on  the  Committee,  and  as  we  are  going  to  manage  economic 
€ally,  don't  take  advantage  of  a  great  disaster  .to  put  needless 
burdens  on  us.  , 

The  next  day.  Dr.  Welch,  chairman  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
mittee,  endorsed  all  that  Gov,  Marye  and  Dr.  Hoge  had  said  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  Had  he  been  on  that  Committee,  he 
must  have  done  just  what  they  did.  The  whole  case  is  in  one 
word  :  it  was  an  instance  of  over-confidence.  And  now,  like 
the  skilful  mariner  after  a  storm,  we  must  take  our  bearing.s. 
And  we  shall  find  that  we  are  all  agreed  on  almost  everything: 
as  to  continuing  the  work  ;  as  to  the  Committee  exercising  a  con- 
trol over  the  whole  work  ;  as  to  conducting  the  business  by  con- 
tract, and  as  to  keeping  prominently  before  the  mind  of  our  peo- 
ple the  missionary  part  of  this  work.  One  word  as  to  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  report,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  an 
exact  account  from  the  books.  When  a  balance  sheet  is  made 
up,  it  ought  to  balance  to  half  a  cent.  Now  the  difference  is  not 
a  great  one,  but  the  accounts  do  not  balance.  This  is  what  we 
intended  to  be  understood  as  saying.  And  now  for  the  differ- 
ences amongst  us:  some  favor  selling,  as  well  as  publishing  by 
contract,  and  the  Committee  do  recommend  that  course  to  the 
Assembly  ;  and  some  are  for  holding  the  house,  if  the  money  can 
be  raised  to  pay  for  it;  and  the  Committee  wish  to  give  the 
brethren  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  for  this  would  furnish  them 
the  full  amount  of  endowment  they  need,  inasmuch  as  the  house, 
in  good  times,  would  be  worth  the  sum  of  ij^50,000. 

Dr.  Hoge  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  of  our  best  busi- 
ness men  be  appointed  to  go  to  Richmond,  make  full  investiga- 
tion, and  report  through  the  religious  papers. 
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Ruling  Elder  D.  N.  Kennedy,  of  Nashville  Presbytery,  had 
had  something  to  do  in  the  past  in  criticising  the  Corninittee  and 
the  late  Secretai-y.  And  now  lie  was  in  the  position  of  a  man 
who  had  studied  John  Calvin's  works,  and  was  called  suddenly 
to  make  a  speech  in  support  of  John  Wesley's  views.  He  would 
say  nothing  intentionally  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  although  he  roight  utter  what  would  not  be  pleasant 
for  them  to  hear.  As  to  the  late  Secretary,  he  would  appeal  to 
the  Synod  of  Virginia  to  throw  the  mantle  of  charity  over  that 
brother,  and  do  all  that  roight  be  possible  to  save  him. 

He  was  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Hoge  stand  up  like  a  man  last  night, 
and  acknowledge  that  the  Committee  had  not  been  as  scrutinising 
as  they  should  have  been,  lliere  was  all  the  fault,  and  he  has- 
made  the  amende  honorable.  I  give  this  reason  publicly  for  the 
course  I  am  pursuing,  as  otherwise  my  Presbytery  might  mis- 
construe my  position.  At  present  we  must  excuse  their  unbusi- 
ness-like  statement  of  their  condition  just  now,  because  at  this 
time  they  are  in  a  disjointed  state,  lliey  are  to  be  censured  for 
the  want  of  accuracy  in  former  reports,  but  we  must  overlook 
this  fault  now  at  this  unfortunate  juncture. 

The  Committee  did  right  in  assuming  those  obligations  for 
materials  used  for  its  benefit,  though  not  signed  by  Dr.  Baird 
as  Secretary.  Although  there  is  a  close  legal  question  here,  we 
must  assume  this  debt ;  it  will  not  do  to  have  the  shade  of  dis- 
honor brought  on  our  fair  name. 

The  Executive  Committee  can  be  relieved  of  its  embarrass- 
ments, and  the  work  carried  on  more  efficiently  than  ever.  The 
trouble  in  the  past  has  been  largely  attributable  to  enormous  ex- 
penses. They  trusted  the  whole  matter  to  one  very  confident, 
efficient  man,  and  he  made  such  expenses  as  must  necessarily  have 
led  to  bankruptcy.  But  we  can  do  what  the  Boston  Tract  So- 
ciety did.  Having  gone  on  as  we  did,  (only  for  fifty  instead  of 
eleven  yeai's,)  they  found  themselves  bankrupt.  But  seven  years 
since  they  changed  frDiit,  and  took  the  very  plan  now  proposed. 
And  in  six  years  they  paid  off  their  indebtedness,  and  had  money 
to  lend.  The  old  plan  was  for  the  Committee  to  print  by  con- 
tract, but   also   to   keep  a  store,  and  pay  $2,000    to  a  business 
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agent,  and  then  salaries  to  four  or  five  other  employes.  The 
new  plan  is,  that  the  publishing  is  done  by  contract;  and  instead 
of  our  paying  clerks,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,  we  propose 
to  be  paid  by  a  publisher  for  the  privilege  of  selling  our  books. 
If  you  give  your  contract  to  a  publisher,  you  introduce  him 
throughout  our  entire  Southern  Church,  and  he  can  secure  the 
sale  of  large  amounts  of  his  own  publications.  One  word  as  to 
any  change  in  the  Committee  :  admit  that  they  did  make  very 
considerable  mistakes,  yet  they  showed  their  love  for  the  Church 
by  their  efforts  to  repair  the  wrong.  "When  you  are  swimming 
a  river,  and  are  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  it  is  no  time  to 
swap  horses."  If  you  try  it  in  the  middle  of  this  river,  you  will 
all  be  drowned.  This  Executive  Committee  is  the  only  Com- 
mittee that  can  extricate  the  work  from  its  difficulties. 

The  Rev.  W.  II.  Davis  said,  whoever  has  studied  Turrettin 
knows  that  whenever  he  gets  into  a  tight  place,  he  always  says, 
"Let  us  stop  here  and  make  a  distinction."  So  I  wish  now  to 
make  a  distinction.  I  venerate  the  noble  men  on  that  Committee ; 
but  I  distinguish  between  the  men  and  their  mode  of  doing  our 
business.  ..■',..     .      ..j  .  %•>    ■.  .:/  .- 

Last  night  he  had  made  remarks  based  on  the  figures  furnished 
by  the  Committee.  The  intimation  of  Dr.  Hoge  to-day  is,  that 
if  one  of  their  business  men  were  here,  a  different  showing  could 
be  made.  I  am  not  responsible  for  any  mistake  based  on  in- 
formation that  was  not  here  at  that  time.  I  only  took  the  figures 
of  the  Committee,  and  based  my  calculations  on  them.  The 
brother  intimated  that  I  am  readv  to  lav  the  axe  at  the  root  of 
nil  the  trees  in  our  garden  of  missionary  enterprise.  Sir,  that 
would  be  to  draw  a  knife  across  what  is  dearest  to  my  heart.  I 
have  a  brother  beloved  a  missionary  on  a  foreign  shore.  Would 
I  lay  an  axe  at  the  root  of  that,  to  destroy  which  would  send 
agony  through  my  heart  ?  I  am  secretary  of  the  Sustentatibn 
Committee  of  our  Presbytery.  Would  I  lay  an  axe  at  the  root 
of  that  ?  In  his  section  there  is  a  deep  conviction  amongst  the 
,8cotch-Irish,  that  these  men  are  not  the  men  to  carry  on  this 
work.  He  pledged  himself  to  cooperate  cordially  when  the  vote 
VOL.  XXVIIl.,  NO.  3 — -22. 
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was  taken,  but  he  would  fight  for  his  position   as  long  as  it  was 
an  open  question. 

Ruling  Elder  W.  L.  T.  Prince,  of  the  Mecklenburg  Presby- 
tery, spoke  as  representing  principles  embodied  in  the  memorial 
he  had  read  here.  Who  were  these  memorialists  for  whom  he 
spoke  ?  He  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  Dr. 
Arnold  W.  Miller,  and  other  signers  of  it.  The  work  of  the 
Church  is  spiritual.  It  has  no  right  to  engage  in  business  specu- 
lations. He  differed  from  the  Committee  in  only  one  or  two 
points — one  was  the  method  of  conducting  the  sale  of  books. 
Too  much  discretion  was  left  to  the  Executive  Committee.  An- 
other was  that  he  wished  the  house  sold  outright.  There  was  no 
use  for  such  a  house,  if  the  work  was  to  be  done  by  contract. 
Yet  he  would  not  sacrifice  the  property.  It  was  argued  that  tlie 
house  ought  to  be  kept  as  an  investment.  Is  the  Church  to  be 
a  speculator  in  real  estate?  The  expense  of  keeping  the  build- 
ing was  another  great  objection.  Taxes,  repairs,  insurance,  and 
interest  would  consume  all  the  profits  there  might  be  from  rent. 

The  Rev.  E.  Daniel  wished  to  strike  out  the  clause,  "unless 
the  means  be  raised  to  pay  the  debt  on  it."  He  was  satisfied 
that  disaffection  would  not  be  removed  if  the  house  was  retained. 
We  have  no  objection  to  parties  presenting  this  house  to  the  As- 
sembly ;  but  we  object  to  the  Assembly's  assuming  this  debt  of 
$81,000.  Let  this  clause  be  removed,  and  the  Assembly  can  be 
unanimous  for  the  report. 

In  the  evening  the  resolutions  were  taken  up  seriatim.  The 
JirHt  was  adopted.  Upon  the  fiacond,  Dr.  Smith  said,  if  a  con- 
tract were  made  with  any  bookseller,  and  he  be  thus  introduced 
to  all  your  people,  he  might  sell  many  books  to  them  which  you 
would  by  no  means  approve.  Dr.  lloge  wanted  to  know  whether 
the  Assembly  intended  to  give  discretion  to  the  Committee  regard- 
ing this  matter  of  selling  by  contract.  Dr.  Woodrow  answered,  that 
it  the  Assembly  should  adopt,  there  would  be  no  discretion  with 
the  Committee  as  to  making  a  faithful  effort  to  carry  out  this 
plan.  Having  done  this,  the  Committee  has  discharged  its  duty, 
though  the  plan  should  fail.  As  to  Dr.  Smith's  question,  the 
( ■ommittee  is  not  required  to  contract  with  book-stores  already 
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existing.  One  source  of  large  revenue  could  be  made  from  the 
fact  that  $5,000  worth  are  given  away  every  year.  I  presume 
this  is  at  catalogue  prices — costing  the  Committee  about  $3,000 — 
so  that  there  is  about  $2,000  a  year  clear  gain.  If  the  Publish- 
ing House  would  not  give  a  royalty  for  issuing  your  works,  here 
is  an  opportunity  for  making  your  contract  with  the  seller  more 
profitable,  and  one  that  any  man  would  be  glad  to  take  hold  of. 
The  second  resolution  was  adopted.  When  the  tJdrd  came  up, 
Mr.  Daniel  made  his  motion  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word  "un- 
less." The  Rev.  S.  M.  Neel  said  the  Committee  are  now  in 
trouble,  and  this  necessity  of  selling  shouhi  not  be  made  impera- 
tive ;  besides,  it  may  be  a  perversion  of  trust  funds  to  sell  that 
house.  And  in  view  of  the  financial  troubles  of  the  times,  it 
is  better  to  postpone  this  question.  Dr.  Hoge  said,  if  we  fail  to 
make  arrangements  for  sale  by  contract,  you  may  need  this  house 
to  give  you  place  for  your  business  and  your  books.  Let  us  re- 
tain the  house  till  we  can  see  what  we  can  do  with  our  books. 
Ruling  Elder  J.  L.  PI.  Tomlin,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Western 
District,  asked.  Is  the  house  paying  the  insurance  and  inter- 
est on  it  ?  Dr.  Hoge  replied  that  it  was,  and  also  what  we 
should  have  to  pay  for  another  building.  Mr.  Daniel's  amend- 
ment was  lost,  and  the  third  resolution  was  adopted. 

On  the  next  day,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  resolutions  were 
adopted.  The  seventh,  which  appointed  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  twelve 
o'clock,  when  the  new  Secretary  was  to  be  elected.  When  that 
liour  arrived,  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Hazen  of  Alabama  was  nominated, 
witli  the  highest  testimonials  to  his  fitness  from  Col.  Anderson 
and  others.  The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  L.  Breck  of  Kentucky  was  also 
nominated,  with  very  high  testimonials  from  Col.  Kennedy  and 
others.  The  vote  stood,  Hazen,  ^b  ;  Breck,  32.  Dr.  Hoge  re- 
newed his  motion  for  a  Committee  of  three  business  men  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  through  the  papers.  The  motion  prevailed, 
and  the  following  are  the  names  of  the  appointees,  three  of  them 
l>eing  alternates :  L.  C  Inglis,  Baltimore;  J.  J.  Gresham,  Ma- 
('i)n  ;  W.  S.  Macrae,  Louisville  ;  J.  Adger  Smyth,  Charleston  ; 
Joseph  R.  Mitchell,  Knoxville ;  G.  W.  Macrae,  Memphis. 
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INSTITUTE  FOR  COLORED  MINISTERS. 

On  the  second  day,  Dr.  Still  man  presented  his  report.  The 
Rev.  A.  F.  Dickson  had  been  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  In- 
stitute. Many  applications  for  admission  had  been  received. 
The  Seminary  had  two  Presbyterian,  one  Baptist,  and  three 
Methodist  students.  The  raising  of  funds  for  its  support  had  been 
no  easy  matter.  Recent  aid  had  been  received  from  the  Re- 
formed Church.  The  Institute  had  been  conducted  on  the  sim- 
plest plan — a  single  room,  rented  for  two  dollars  per  month,  and 
the  simplest  furniture,  all  borrowed,  were  its  only  outward  appur- 
tenances. 

This  report  was  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Theological  Semina- 
ries. On  the  ninth  day  it  reported  the  appointment  of  an  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  consisting  of  a  Secretary  and  four  members. 
to  present  to  the  next  Assembly  a  complete  Constitution  for  itself 
and  for  the  Institute.  It  also  recommended  that  PresbyteriefJ 
provide  for  the  education  of  the  colored  candidates  under  their 
care,  and  that  such  as  have  none  be  expected  to  send  contribu- 
tions to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  that  the  first  Sabbath  in 
December  be  appointed  for  the  taking  up  of  the  annual  collection 
for  this  purpose.  Dr.  Stillman  was  nominated  to  be  Secretary, 
and  Messrs.  W.  P.  Webb,  Jonathan  Bliss,  J.  T.  Searcy,  and  R. 
D.  Webb,  with  Dr.  Stillman,  to  constitute  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dickson  was  invited  to  address  the  Assembly. 
lie  said  it  was  not  possible  at  once  to  establish  a  full  curriculum 
of  studies.  Good  Bible  knowledge,  some  business  knowledge, 
soundness  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  aptness  to  teach  by 
preaching — these  are  for  the  present  the  main  points  to  be  ac- 
quired by  our  candidates.  They  hav^e  been  deeply  interested  in 
studying  the  Grreek  Testament. 

Dr.  Stillman  said  he  believed  that  the  plan  adopted  was  the 
true  plan  for  our  working  amongst  the  colored  people.  As  to  the 
proposed  Executive  Committee,  he  would  say  the  Secretary 
would  ask  nothing  for  his  services.  Of  course  Brother  Dickson's 
salary  must  be  provided   for.     Let  the   Presbyteries   provide  for 
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the  support  of  their  candidates,  and  send  them  to  us,  and  we 
will  do  our  best  for  them. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

Besides  what  has  just  been  mentioned  as  part  of  this  report 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dickey,  Chairman,  reported  on  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  noting  a  decrease  of  students;  that  only  a  portion  of 
the  senior  class  had  received  certificates  of  graduation;  that  the 
institution  was  more  prosperous  financially  than  hitherto;  and 
also  commending  the  Seminary  to  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Touching  Columbia  Seminary,  the  report  related  chiefly  to 
changes  in  the  constitution,  which  had  been  revised.  There  was  a 
jnajority  report  objecting  to  the  revised  constitution,  and  a  minority 
report  approving  of  it.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  minority  re- 
report  was  considered  first.  According  to  this  report  the  election 
of  professors  is  given  to  the  Board,  with  a  veto  power  in  the 
Assembly.  After  debate,  the  minority  report  was  adopted  by  vote 
of  79  to  12.     The  remainder  of  the  report  was  also  adopted. 

COERKSPONDENCE   WITH  OTHER  CHURCHES. 

There  were  present  at  New  Orleans  delegates  from  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  and  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Chamberlain, 
M.  D.,  (who  attended  all  the  sessions,  from  beginning  to  end,) 
represented  the  first;  the  Rev.  John  Miller,  D.  D.,  the  second, 
and  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Johnson,  the  third.  On  the  third 
day,  Drs.  Chamberlain  and  Miller  addressed  the  Assembly;  the 
former  dwelt  much  on  the  interest  felt  by  his  Church  in  our 
evangelistic  work  amongst  the  negroes,  and  the  latter  said  that 
deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  his  people  there  was  a  feeling  that 
ihey  and  we  ought  to  be  one.  On  the  eighth  day,  Mr.  Johnson 
made  his  address,  filled  with  the  most  catholic  sentiments.  The 
Moderator  replied  to  each  in  the  most  felicitous  manner. 

THE  TITLE  S.  S.  OK  STATED  SUPPLY. 

On  the  sixth  day,  Dr.  Smith  presented  a  report  on  an  overture 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Ouachita,   asking  the  Assembly   to  dis- 
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continue  the  term  Stated  Supply  m  the  MmxiiQ^.  The  Cominittee' 
recommend  the  letters  A.  P.,  Acting  Pastor.  Dr.  Woodrow 
objected  that  the  pastor  is  a  member  of  Session',  birt  "acting  pastor'*" 
would  be  3  new  officer  aot  ri&cognised  by  our  constitution.  It 
would  be  giving  the  authority  of  a  member  of  Session  to  one  who- 
is  not  such!  Eh*.  Adger  said  the  name  Stated  Supply  was  very 
Hnpopular  amongst  Presbyterians,  and  rightry.  Very  often  the 
man  is  really  an  acting  pastor  and  is  nat  called  and  installed 
dimply  because  an  adequate  support  cannot  be  promised.  But, 
of  course,  an  acting  pastor  is  not  a  proper  pastor,  and  has  not 
the  rights  of  such.  He  is  acting  but  not  actual  pasto-r,  and,  of 
course,  while  presiding  and  keeping  order  in  the  Session,  he  could 
wot  be  allowed  to  vote.  He  would  recommit  with  a  view  to  hav- 
ing the  term  Acting  Pastor  more  fully  defined.  But  it  was 
evident  the  Assembly  was  not  prepared  to  act.  Various  substi- 
tutes for  S,  S.  were  proposed,  such  as  L.  E.,  Local  Evangelist ; 
L.  P.,  Local  Preacher ;  P.  E.,  Pastor  Elect,  To  end  the  dis- 
(russion.  Dr.  Weich  moved  to  lay  the  matter  on  the  table,  and  it 
was  so  voted. 

EPISTOLARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

On  the  ninth  day.  Dr.  Adger  called  from  the  docket  the  report 

on    epistolary    correspondence.     It    consisted    of    the    following 

resolution  from  the  Committee  of  Correspondence: 

lienolvedj  That,  in  accordance  with  the  Htron^ly  expressed  desires  of  a 
nuinh(!r  of  our  Presbyteries — some  of  them  amon<»;  the  hir«2;e8t — -this  A«- 
semlily  will,  after  the  present  session,  hold  its  correspondence  with  all 
the  churches  with  whoui  we  maintain  that  sort  of  relation,  by  lettern 
instead  of  deputations,  always  exceptini:;  the  lieforin<?(l  Church,  with 
which  we  are  united  in  peculiar  co-operativ(!  alliance.  The  Assembly 
will  ap))oint  a  (Jommittee  of  CorrespondiMici;  ain()ni;;st  its  regular  stand- 
ing committees,  which  shall  prepare  the  letters  to  be  sent  by  us  to  our 
eorrespondiuii;  churches  ;  and  this  Assembly  does  hereby  invite  all  churches 
with  whom  we  are  in  correspondence  to  communicate  with  us  in  this  form. 

Dr.  Adger  said :  If  this  plan  were  adopted,  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  luoriey  would  be  saved.  That  is  one  argument.  He 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  paper. 

Dr.  Welch  said  that  our  present  mode  of  correspondence  was 
not  official;  that  our  delegates  did  not  receive  direct  authority  to 
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:speak  for  the  Church.  They  cowld  only  'give  their  individual! 
•experie«ce.  It  would  be  very  much  more  suitable  and  satisfac- 
tory to  have  a  letter  carefully  prepared,  amended,  «<iid  adopted, 
and  then  sent  as  a  message  from  the  church  corresponding  with 
-us,  to  be  replied  to  in  the  same  official  manner  by  us. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Daniel  reported,  nominating  as  principal  delegate  tliB  Rev. 
J.  B.  Adger,  D.  D.,  and  as  alternate  Rev.  E.  H.  Rutherford, 
D.  D.,  to  the  Reformed  Church  in  America. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

THE  assembly's  THANKS. 

1 

Dr.  Welch  int)-oduced  the  following  resolution: 

Refiolncdj  That  the  thanks  of  the  AHsembly  be  returned  to  the  inemlierfi 
•of  the  Firnt  Prenbyterian  (ihureh,  and  other  citizens,  for  their  hearty 
hosjjitality  to  the  members  of  this  Assembly, 

A  resolution  of  thanks  was  also  adopted  to  the  railroad  compa- 
nies, and  to  the  churches  that  have  opened  their  pulpits  to  the 
Assembly?.  •  .._    .  ^i*      -•  -   ^^ 

On  behalf  of  the  First  FVesbyterian  Church,  the  Pastor,  Rev* 
Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer,  canu'  forward  and  said:  "Moderator,  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  have  a  conference  of  the  pastors  and  sessions  of 
this  city,  1  think  they  would  have  reversed  the  order  of  this  reso- 
lution, feeling  that  they  are  the  parties  who  are  put  under  obliga- 
tion. Certain  it  is  that  you  have  been  welcomed  with  great 
cordiality  by  us,  and  there  is  no  other  feeling,  now  that  you  are 
about  to  depart,  but  that  of  regret  and  sorrow.  Let  us  remember 
that  tliere  is  no  meeting  in  this  world  that  is  not  followed  by 
parting,  no  smiles  that  are  not  followed  by  tears. 

"I  have  heard  it  said,  again  and  again,  as  I  have  been  thrown 
into  communication  with  the  different  families  that  have  enter* 
tained  the  Assembly:  'We  have  the  most  pleasant  guests  of  any 
ffirnily  in  the  town.'  So  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  families 
liave  been  as  much  pleased  with  the  guests  as  the  guests  with  the 
families  that  entertained  them. 

"■Moderator,  1  have  been  exceedingly  encouraged  by  the  decisions 
and  discussions  of  this  Assemblv.      I  feel  that  there  is  a  future^ 
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a  future  that  is  noble — before  our  Church,  and  I  shall  address 
myself  to  the  labors'  in  my  own  sphere  with  a  lighter  heart  and  <» 
stronger  hope  than  ever.  I  have  been  a  member  of  many  Gene- 
ral Assemblies;  but  I  have  never  seen  an  Assembly  which  ha» 
exceeded  this  in  the  patience  which  has  been  exhibited  under  the 
pressure  of  business,  the  courtesy  extended  by  members  to  each 
♦>ther  and  to  the  officers  of  the  body,  the  fairness  with  which  the 
work  has  been  done,  and  the  unanimity  with  which  conclusions 
iiave  been  reached.  This  has  been  a  notable  Assembly.  May 
God  bless  you,  Mr.  Moderator!  The  blessing  of  the  Church 
rests  upon  this  General  Assembly.  May  it  be  ours  to  meet, 
without  a  solitary  exception,  in  the  General  Assembly  and  Church 
«^r  the  First-Born  which  are  writteii  in  heaven!" 


DrSSOJJJTlON  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

After  the  reading  of  the  final  minutes,  the  vote  for  dissolving 
tlie  Assembly  at  New  Orleans  was  taken,  and  then  the  Moderator, 
as  required  in  the  constitution,  said,  from  the  chair :  "By  virtue 
of  the  authority  delegated  to  me  by  the  Church,  let  this  General 
Assembly  be  dissolved,  and  I  do  hereby  dissolve  it,  and  require 
another  General  Assembly,  chosen *in  the  same  manner,  to  meet 
in  tlie  First  Presbyterian  church  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  on  the 
third  Thursday  of  May,  1878."  Then  with  singing  and  prayer 
and  the  Moderator's  pronouncing  the  Apostolic  benediction,  the 
sessions  came  to  a  close. 

Thus  ended,  as  Dr.  Palmer  justly  characterised  it,  one  of  the 
^'notable"  Assemblies  of  our  dear  Church! 
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Our  Theological  Century :  a  Contribution  to  the  History  of 
Theology  in  the  United  States.  By  John  F.  Hurst,  D.  D., 
Drew  Theological  Seminary.     New  York :    Randolph  &  Co. 

The  occasion  of  this  essay  of  seventy  pages  is  of  course  the 
centennial  ism  for  the  United  States  of  the  year  just  closing.  The 
history  of  the  century  would  be  incomplete  without  a  section  given 
to  its  theology ;  and  any  well  considered  contribution  looking  to 
this,  is  in  order.  As  such,  what  Dr.  Hurst  offers  is  acceptabte, 
even  to  those  who  may  not  fall  in  with  all  his  views.  The  cen- 
tral proposition,  which,  after  a  well-writen  introduction,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  develop,  is,  that  "the  history  of  our  theology  during  the 
century  of  our  national  existence,  presents  as  gratifying  features 
of  progress  and  strength  as  our  century  of  advancement  in  any 
other  field."  Obviously  there  is  need  of  limitation  here,  if  ex- 
actness is  intended.  The  advance  of  the  United  States  in  what 
constitutes  material  prosperity,  is  so  wonderful  that  no  one  ques- 
tions it,  whether  considered  absolutely  or  by  comparison  with 
other  nations.  So,  too,  that  the  literature  of  to-day  in  the  United 
States  is  much  superior  to  that  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  cannot 
be  denied.  Would  every  one  admit  this  superiority  in  either  the 
theology,  (considered  as  the  science  of  religion,)  or  in  religion  it- 
self? If  this  is  true,  we  think  it  must  be  for  other  reasons  than 
those  assigned  by  Mr.  Hurst. 

The  American  development  of  theological  thought  he  considers 
under  five  periods,  covering  (1)  the  colonial  history ;  (2)  the 
revolutionary  period,  whicli  prepared  the  way  for  the  Unitarian 
secession  of  Now  England  ;  (8)  the  controversial  period  intro- 
<luced  by  Jonathan  Edwards ;  ( t)  the  Unitarian  period,  assum- 
ing an  organised  form  from  1805 ;  (o)  the  (Ecumenical  and 
Irenical  period,  the-  present  characteristic  phase  of  American 
theology. 

In  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Hurst,  each  of  these  periods  has 
helped  in  its  way  to  advance  theology  to  a  higher  plane.     The 
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present  result  he  gives  in  the  following  remarkable  sentence  : 
''Just  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  see  reproduced  the  beautiful 
catholicity  and  Hcriptiirahiess  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims." 
(The  centennial  afflatus  is  here  very  manifest.)  If  the  Pilgrims 
were  distinguished  for  catholicity  of  doctrine  or  of  sentiment,  we 
are  very  much  mistaken.  And  not  less  so,  if  scripturalness  is 
the  special  characteristic  of  modern  theology. 

The  practical  benefits  with  which  Dr.  Hurst  credits  the  century 
of  American  Christianity  are,  evangelisation,  improved  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture,  increase  of  theological  literature,  establishment 
of  theological  seminaries,  and  the  stand  maintained,  as  compared 
with  other  countries,  for  evanf^elical  truth  a<i:ain.st  Rationalisn» 
and  scientific  Materialism.  lie  also  mentions  prominently  the 
part  borne  by  the  Church  in  the  disappearance  of  African  slavery. 
This  view  is  so  natural  in  a  Northern  centennial  writer,  that  we 
excuse  the  error,  without  thinking  it  worthwhile  to  point  it  out. 
We  can  wait.  Long  before  another  centennial,  it  will  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  great  achievement  of  American  Christianity 
was  not  the  emancipation  of  the  slave,  but  the  civilisation  and 
(Jhristianising  of  the  African  barbarian.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  the  omission  to  notice  the  part  borne  by  the  American 
Church  in  missions,  and  still  more  surprised,  that  under  the  con- 
ditions of  his  book,  the  author  says  little  if  anything  in  a  distinct 
way  about  what  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  American  ecclesiastical 
polity — the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

Altogether,  though  by  no  means  complete,  and  not  without 
error,  this  little  volume  is  a  pleasant  and  timely  contribution  to 
a  work  which  awaits  more  thorough  treatment  by  an  abler  hand. 


The  Turku  in  Fjuro])c.  By  Edwaiid  A.  FiiKKMAX,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  (College,  Oxford.  (Harper's  Half-Hour  series.)  Harper 
Bros.,  New  York. 

The  Eastern  QucMion,  TTiHtnricalhj  (JouHidercd.      By  Jame.s  M. 
BucJHKE.      Osgood  &  (Jo.,  Boston. 

The  Eastern  war,  as  the  most  conspicuous  phenomenon  above 
the  horizon,  is  the  great  object  of  attention  to  the  civilised  world. 
To  some  of  the  European  nations  it   is  a  subject  of  immediate 
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concern,  as  well  as  of  lively  curiosity.  It  may  seem  to  touch  us 
onlv  as  it  raises  the  price  of  breadstuff^  and  depresses  that  of  to- 
bacco and  cotton.  But  this  view  is  too  narrow  to  be  just.  The 
world's  interests  are  so  complicated,  that  a  mighty  agitation  in 
one  quarter,  extends  its  waves  with  more  or  less  force  to  very 
distant  siiores.  A  calamitous  war  in  Europe  will  finally  damage 
Ai^erica,  and  we  are  interested  in  the  ultimate  settlement  of  all 
great  questions  of  civilisation,  government,  morals,  and  religion, 
though  they  may  have  no  traceable  application  to  our  present 
condition.  Were  all  other  considerations  absent,  the  single  fact, 
that  of  the  contending  parties  one  is  Christian  and  the  other 
Mohammedan,  and  that  they  are  engaged  against  each  other  pro- 
fessedly on  the  ground  of  this  difference,  connects  us  in  senti- 
ment and  sympathy  strongly  with  the  issue  of  the  war. 

We  are  all  watchino;  with  eagerness  the  advance  of  the  Russians 
in  the  direction  of  Constantinople  from  the  east,  and  the  mass- 
ing of  her  corps  for  the  passage  of  the  Danube  on  the  north. 
Our  sympathies,  however,  as  Protestant  or  as  Roman  Catholic 
Christians,  are  checked  in  their  outflow  towards  Russia,  by  our 
estimate  of  the  Greek  Church  as  being  at  once  corrupt  and  in- 
tolerant, our  suspicion  of  the  sincerity  of  the  avowed  motives  of 
Russia, .  and  some  reasonable  doubt  whether  the  Christians  in 
Turkey  care  to  exchange  for  the  proposed  protection  of  the  Czar, 
the  present  rule  of  the  Porte. 

Another  question  will  also  bear  discussion.  What  right  have 
other  nations  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey, 
in  order  to  correct  abuses  unquestionably  enormous,  which  unde- 
niably exist  ?  This  state  of  the  public  mind  has  called  forth 
with  gi'cat  rapidity  a  mass  of  literature  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject, of  varying  bulk,  interest,  and  value.  As  the  reader  has 
time  and  taste  for  an  examination  of  the  several  questions  in- 
volved, he  will  take  up  the  more  elaborate  or  the  more  compend- 
ious volumes  now  issuing  in  profusion  from  the  press.  For  those 
who  care  for  nothing  more  than  will  enable  them  to  comprehend 
the  jTcneral  relations  of  the  subject,  and  thus  to  follow  with 
greater  satisfaction  the  movements  of  the  armies  along  the  Danube, 
or  the  eastern  shore  of  the   Black   Sea,  we    recommend  the  two 
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little  volumes  named  above.  Mr.  Freeman's  is  put  up  in  such  small 
form  and  at  so  insignificant  a  price,  that  it  might  be  suspected  of 
being  a  catch-penny,  (it  belongs  to  the  Messrs.  Harper's  unique 
and  valuable  little  Half-hour  Series,  which  are  sold  at  fifteen  cents 
a  volume,)  but  it  is  in  fact  a  reprint  of  an  English  publication  of 
acknowledged  authority,  which  has  had  a  large  influence  in 
shaping  the  public  opinion,  and  thus  the  government  action  of 
Britain.  Mr.  Freeman  discusses  his  topic  under  three  questions  : 
"Who  and  what  are  theTurks  ?  What  have  the  Turks  done? 
and,  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  Turks  ?"  His  historical  outline 
is  clear,  his  arguments  incisive,  and  his  conclusions  dogmatic. 
"The  Turk  came  in  as  an  alien  and  barbarian,  encamped  on  the 
soil  of  Europe.  At  the  end  of  five  hundred  years,  he  remains 
an  alien  and  barbarian,  encamped  on  soil  which  he  has  no  more 
made  his  own  than  it  was  when  he  first  took  Kallipolis.  .  .  His 
rule  has  been  a  rule  of  cruelty,  faithlessness,  and  brutal  lust.  ;  it 
has  not  been  government,  but  organised  brigandage.  His  rule 
cannot  be  reformed.  While  all  other  nations  get  better  and  bet- 
ter, the  Turks  get  worse  and  worse.  .  .  For  an  evil  which  can- 
not be  reformed,  there  is  but  one  remedy  only — to  get  rid  of  it. 
Justice,  reason,  humanity,  demand  that  the  rule  of  the  Turk  in 
Europe  should  be  got  rid  of,  and  the  time  of  getting  rid  of  it 
has  now  come." 

The  other  book,  Mr.  Bugbec's,  The  Eastern  Question^  is  not 
much  larger  than  Mr.  Freeman's,  and  is  more  moderate  in  tone, 
waiving  argument,  but  giving  very  clear  historical  statements, 
particularly  of  the  several  steps  taken  by  the  European  powers 
for  a  settlement  of  the  (questions  involved.  A  serviceable  map 
of  Europe,  though  not  as  <listinct  as  could  be  wished,  is  bound 
up  in  the  volume,  and  there  is  a  valuable  appendix  on  the  re- 
sources of  Kussia  and  Turkey,  together  with  i\\ii  personnel  oi  i\\i} 
Legations  of  Russia  and  Turkey  at  Washington,  and  of  the 
United  States  Legations  at  St.  Petersburgh  and  Constantinople. 

In  this  notice  of  important  summarised  information  upon  the 
Eastern  Question,  we  would  call  attention  to  two  admirable  arti- 
cles in  the  North  American  Review ;  one  by  Mr.  Godkiri,  Janu- 
ary, 1877,  the  other  by  Mr.  Oliphant,  March.  This  last,  if  not 
quasi  pro-Turkish,  is  sharply  anti-Russian. 
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The  Warfare  of  Science,  by  Andrew  Dickson  White,  LL.  D., 
President  of  Cornell  University.  Introduced  by  Professor 
Tyndall.     London  and  New  York.     12mo.     1876. 

We  have  here  another  virtual  attack  on  Christianity,  after  the 
manner  of  Lecky,  and  of  Dr.  John  W.  Draper  ("Conflict  of  Sci- 
ence and  Religion.")  Mr;  White  brings  the  same  charge:  That 
religion,  by  which  he  means  the  Christian  Church,  has  always 
fought  against  "science"  with  hard  names  and  hard  blows,  and  is 
pursuing  this  naughty  work  still.  The  conclusion,  of  course,  is: 
That  as  Mr.  White  and  his  friends  believe  that  "science"  is  in- 
spired, and  that  the  Bible  is  not,  this  "warfare"  puts  the  Bible 
and  its  friends  wholly  in  the  wrong.  One  would  suppose  that 
"science"  ought  to  mean  truth  indisputably  ascertained.  But 
these  gentlemen,  according  to  the  witty  definition  of  old  Bishop 
Warburton,  that  "orthodoxy  is  mt/  doxy,  and  heterodoxy  is  other 
paoples  doxy^'  coolly  usurp  the  venerable  word,  science,  for  any 
speculation  or  hypothesis,  however  dissented  from  by  the  best 
physicists,  which  they  happen  to  like  for  its  anti-Christian  ten- 
dencies. ,  .. 

In  all  these  books  there  are  sundry  points  of  glaring  unfair- 
ness, besides  the  one  jost  noted.  They  like  to  .speak  as  though 
Christianity  meant  nothing  but  Romanism;  which  all  know  to  be, 
by  theory  and  practice,  the  enemy  of  all  liberty  of  soul.  They 
choose  to  disregard  the  well-known  fact  that  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity, on  which  their  blows  designedly  fall,  in  large  part,  holds 
just  the  opposite  ground;  that  it  indicts  Rome  as  anti-Christ  for 
this  very  thing;  and  that  true  Christianity,  in  the  form  of  Pro- 
testantism, is  the  power  which  purchased  with  her  best  blood,  for 
Mr.  White  and  his  friends,  this  very  liberty  of  thought  which 
they  are  now  abusing ;  and  which  gave  parentage  to  modern  sci- 
ence, with  all  its  splendors.     Did  they  ever  read   Vdlern   Ensai? 

Another  trait,  equally  childish  and  absurd,  is  their  claim  to  be 
treated  with  perfect  calmness  and  courtesy,  while  they  go  about 
destroying  what  most  men  believe  to  be  their  holiest  and  most 
precious  interests.  The  "science"  which  Mr.  White  would  fain 
have  politely  treated  includes,  not  seldom,  atheism  and  material- 
ism; and  always,  a  denial  of  the  inspiration  of  the  only  document 
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in  the  world  winch  teaches  the  way  of  redemption.  Now,  although' 
these  gentlemen  may  deem  that  they  have  no  souls  to  be  saved., 
we  are  very  sure  that  we  have ;  and  that  "their  redemption  is 
precious."  Hence,  we  beg  to- remind  them,  that  their  ruthless 
attentpt  to  reduce  us,  "will  we,  nil]  we,"  to  their  own  hopeless 
condition,  presents  a  case  neither  for  forbearance  nor  equani- 
mity. They  offer  us  a  vital  stab;  they  should  expect  to  receive 
good  "hard  knocks"  in  return.  We  have,  indeed,  no  disposition, 
tike  the  Papists,  to  roast  them,  or  stai've  them.  But  we  very 
naturally  claim  the  right  of  an  indignant,  honest  resistance  and 
exposure.  If  they  really  believe  their  gospel  of  death  and- 
cfespair  is  the  truth,  let  them  be  done  with  the  childish  and  cow- 
ardly puling  which  claims  a  ymcific  reception  for  so  deadly  an 
onset.  Here  is  a  ship  full  of  passengers,  at  midnight,  in  a 
>^tormy  sea,  with  a  lee  shore  probiibly  not  far  off.  A  neat,  little 
fopling  mariner  insists  with  the  most  amiable  pretence  of  non- 
chalance, on  throwing  the  only  "compass  O'verboard,"  in  the 
intei'ests  of  "science  I"  And  when  the  sailors  give  him  a  pretty 
surly  "No,"  he  exclaims  against  nautical  bigotry  and  prejudice! 
The  silly  fellow  might  better  thank  his  stars  that  he  has  not  had. 
his  head  broken  with  a  "marUn  spike."  These  gentlemen  expect 
us,  too.  to  tolerate  v/ith  entire  coolness  and  amiability  the  inva- 
i*ions  of  our  holiest  moral  convictions  and  affections.  Their 
mission  is  like  that  of  the  man  who  should  come  to  Virginia  or 
Carolina  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  that  Washington  and 
Jackson  were  certainly  either  hypocrites  or  ninnies,  or  most 
probably  both  at  once.  But  here  are  whole  commonwealths  of 
honest  folk  who  verily  believe  that  those  were  noble  patriots  who 
gave  their  heroic  devotion  and  hearts'  blood  to  purchase  for  them 
precious  rights.  Yet  your  little  invader  says  he  expects  to  have 
his  libel  entertained  by  those  people,  and  by  the  very  child  in 
whose  veins  runs  the  blood  of  the  martyi-ed  hero,  with  entire 
politenossl  And  if  they  display  any  honest  warmth,  oh  I  they 
should  unlearn  such  stupid  heat  by  taking  example  of  his  historic 
coolness!  Now,  all  this  is  timple  silliness  and  impertinence. 
The  man  who  attacks  his  neighbor's  very  heart  must  expect  to  be 
beat  off",   if  the  assailed  man  can. 
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It  is  also  quite  refreshing  to  witness  tKe  «ficoi4scious  verdancy 
with  which  these  gentlemen  ring  their  changes  on  "superstition " 
and  ''priestcraft"  against  the  clergy,  when  they  themselves  appeal 
to  a  scientific  superstition  and  claim  all  the  privileges  of  a  scien- 
tific priestcraft.  They  deliver,  for  instance,  their  lectures  on 
science  popularised,  to  as  common  people,  in  which  they  require 
ojs  to  accept  most  wondrous  results.  They  tell  us  of  recent  -cor- 
rections of  the  solar  distance;  of  the  wonders  of  spectrum  Mmly- 
sis;  of  the  almost  infinite  age  of  the  world;  of  the  vast  atmosphere 
of  the  planet  Jupiter.  We  must  believe  it  all,  of  course;  else  we 
-are  guilty  of  sacrilege  against  these  high  priests  of  science,  and 
<lraw  on  our  heads  streams  of  scientific  anathemas.  But  do  they 
make  U8  understand  the  supposed  dem-onstrations  of  all  these 
wonderful  things?  Oh,  not  at  all !  They  do  not  try;  we  should 
not  be  competent  to  understand  them  if  they  did.  The  processes, 
they  tell  us,  involve  physical  manipulations  too  nice  for  any  but 
a  practised  hand  and  the  most  refined  integrations  of  the  higher 
ealculus^  besides  large  infusions  of  their  own  abstruse  hypotheses, 
in  addition  to  their  asserted  observations.  We  must  take  the 
conclusions  on  their  ''Say  so,"  and  we  are  expected  to  take  them 
thus,  although  they  should  by  corollary  expel  our  Bibles  and  our 
only  hopes  of  salvation.  Now  where  was  there  ever  a  truer 
priestcraft?  What  Romish  priest  ever  made  on  his  stupid  votary 
a  clearer  demand  for  an  "implicit  faith?"  Verily,  the  supersti- 
tions of  science  are  outrunning  those  of  Popery.  Gentlemen 
"scientists,"  you  are  bound  in  fairness  to  imitate  the  despised 
Protestant  parsons;  labor,  week  in  and  week  out,  to  make  your 
"laity"  understand  your  gospel  of  microscopy  and  integral  cal- 
culus thoroughly  Jbr  themselves,  before  you  ask  all  this  faith  of 
them. 

But  we  have  other  pleas.  Whereas  these  writers  parade  many 
shoddy  profundities  (gathered,  we  fear,  mostly  from  dictionary 
books  on  the  history  of  science  of  very  dubious  authority,)  about 
the  wicked  oppositions  of  theologians  (chiefly  papal)  against  sci- 
ence; and  they  never  fail  to  enlighten  us  with  those  very  novel 
and  original  narratives  of  Galileo  and  the  Inquisition,  and  Colum- 
bus and  the  Spanish  monks;  we  find  that  they  make  very  unfair 
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omissions.  For  instance,  they  fail  to  recall  the  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  the  "warfare"  of  the  Church  against  science 
turned  out  to  be  altogether  wholesome  apd  righteous.  Now, 
Messieurs  Scientists,  "give  the  devil  his  due."  The-re  was  the 
case,  for  instance,  in  which  the  scientists  of  the  day  were  gone, 
almost  to  a  man,  after  the  follies  of  alchemy.  Do  you  not  now 
admit  that,  if  science  bad  not  waked  up  from  that  dream  -to  the 
great  principle  of  the  permanency  of  substances,  modem  chemis- 
try would  have  been  impossible?  Well,  the  Church  was  as  much 
against  the  alchemists  as  the  Copernicans.  Why  not  give  her 
the  credit  of  being  in  the  right  once?  Again,  astronomers,  we 
believe,  now  regard  the  art  of  judicial  astrology  as  a  "science 
falsely  so  called."  Well,  the  Church  always  thought  thus  of  it, 
and  did  her  best,  wisely  and  unwisely,  to  arrest  it.  Let  her  have 
the  credit.  In  our  day,  again,  all  orthodox  parsons,  despite  their 
naughtiness,  took  Bible  ground  against  modern  "Spiritualism." 
Well,  the  great  "scientists,"  Faraday  and  Carpenter,  take  the 
same  side.  So,  it  seems  that  religion  does  not  "war"  on  the 
wrong  side  all  the  time. 

But  the  most  enormous  and  unrighteous  chasm  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  these  books  is:  that  they  tacitly  pass  over  another 
fact,  that  where  religion  has  "conflicted"  with  science  once,  sci- 
ence has  conflicted  with  itself  twenty  times.  We  wish  we  had 
time  to  tell  a  small  fraction  of  tlie  history  here,  over  which  Mr. 
White  and  Dr.  Draper  pass  silently.  We  could  tell  them,  for 
instance,  how  a  large  part  of  the  support  of  the  monk  Copernicus 
came  from  ecclesiastics  and  popes,  and  that  for  a  long  time ;  and 
how  his  opponents  were  chiefly  among  the  scientists :  among 
which  opponents  must  be  ranked,  would  you  believe  it?  my  Lord 
of  Verulatn  himself;  and  how  good  Bishop  Wilkins,  a  clergyman, 
(lid  more  than  anything  else,  in  the  day  just  after  Bacon,  to 
spread  Copernicus'  doctrine  in  Britain.  We  could  tell  how  Gior- 
dano Bruno,  whose  fate  so  wrings  Mr,  White's  tender  heart,  was 
not  executed  (A.  1).  1600)  for  being  a  Copernican  at  all;  the 
Pope  of  the  day  being,  most  probably,  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing, but  for  a  venomous  political  pasquinade  against  the  Roman 
See.     We  could  remind  the  professional   mourners  at   Galileo's 
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■perpetual  funeral  that  the  only  circumstance  which  really  got 
liim  into  trouble  was  this:  that  by  his  day  German  Protestantism 
had  so  generally  embraced  the  scheme  of  the  Florentine,  and  of 
its  compatriot,  Copernicus,  that  the  new  astronomy  came  at  length 
to  be  regarded  as  a  purely  Protestant  affair,  and  hence  grew  to 
he  obnoxifffis  at  Rome.  Now,  when  we  assure  Mr.  White,  that 
in  our  eyes  Protestantism  is  religion,  while  the  Italian  Popery  of 
1612  was  no  religion  at  all,  but  simply  secular  despotism  under 
a  mask,  will  he  not  allow  us  to  say  what  is  true:  that  the  religion 
of  the  day  was  mainly  on  the  side  of  poor  Galileo  ? 

So  Mr.  White  should  have  remembered  how  "science"  (not 
religion)  "warred"  against  Dr.  Harvey's  great  discover^'^  (1628) 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  McCosh, 
that  scarcely  a  single  physician  of  middle  age  ever  acceded  to  it. 
His  own  profession,  largely  in  England  and  more  in  France,  only 
abused  him  for  his  demonstration.  So  strongly  did  the  old  gen- 
tleman become  impressed  with  the  fierceness  of  the  opposition  he 
had  raised  among  the  scientists,  that  he  refused  afterwards  to 
publish  his  essay  on  generation  in  his  life-time,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  "stir  up  tempests  that  may  deprive  one  of  his  leisure 
and  quiet  for  the  future."  So,  when  Lavoisier  discovered  the 
office  of  oxygen,  and  attacked  the  old  phlogiston  theory,  Klap- 
roth,  in  Germany,  Cavendish,  Kirwan,  and  Priestley,  in  England, 
at  first  assailed  it  as  an  innovation;  and  the  last  never  surren- 
<lered  the  old  theory.  When  Dr.  Young,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  revived  Huyghens'  undulatory  theory  of  light, 
who  "conflicted"  with  it?  Not  the  parsons,  but  the  Edinburgh 
Itcvicw.  (the  scathing  criticisms  being  written  by  Brougham,)  and 
such  philosophers  as  Brewster,  and,  at  first,  Herschel  and  Davy  I 
Nor  is  the  "warfare"  to  this  day  finished.  Does  Mr.  White  for- 
get how  the  immortal  Newton  himself  was  resisted,  not  by  the 
Church,  but  by  the  Leibnitzians  in  Germany  and  the  Cartesian.s 
in  France;  and  how  the  illustrious  ^^rwomV/?' received  the  honors 
of  the  French  Academy  for  upholding  against  him  the  vortical 
theory,  as  late  as  1730?  Indeed,  the  contest  only  ceased  by  the 
dying  off  of  a  whole  generation  of  unconquerable  Cartesians. 
So,  in  recompence,  the  English  savants  rejected  the  calculus  of 
VOL.  xviii.,  NO.  3 — 24. 
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Leibnitz,  in  favor  of  the  worse  system  of  their  own  Newton  ;  and 
it  was  actually  not  until  the  dawn  of  our  century  that  Cambridge 
cea.sed  to  calculate  in  "fluxions,"  and  consented  at  last  to  accept 
the  more  convenient  German  instrument  of  the  "differential  co- 
efficient." When  Jenner  blessed  the  world  with  his  famous 
prophylactic  against  small- pox,  a  few  of  the  clergy  qnay  have 
illustrated  their  indiscretion  by  attacking  him.  But  thousands 
of  his  medical  brethren  assailed  his  proposal  with  ridicule  and 
abuse.  Some  invoked  legislation  against  him  as  a  poisoner.  And 
it  has  not  been  so  very  long  since  the  war  was  reopened  by  phy- 
sicians, and  the  attempt  made  to  abolish  vaccination  on  medical 
grounds.  But  why  multiply  instances?  Surely  Mr.  White  is 
not  ignorant  of  the  fact  tliat,  as  physical  science  extends,  so  the 
conflict  within  its  own  bosom  waxes  hotter.  There  is  now  twenty 
times  as  much  debate,  tempered  with  as  large  an  infusion  of  sci- 
entific bigotry,  between  physicists,  as  there  is  between  them  and 
theologians.  Wernerian  has  assailed  Huttonian,  and  the  geologic 
convulsionist  attacks  the  uniformitarian.  Agassiz  denounces 
Darwinism  as  a  dieam.  Huxley  berates  Sir  William  Thomson, 
and  Professor  Tait  disparages  Professor  Tyndall.  So  the  warfare 
waxes  louder  and  louder,  until  one  should  think  that  the  thunder 
of  it  had  filled  Mr.  White's  ears.  But  so  intent  is  he  upon  the 
little  sporadic  bickerings  of  the  theologic  skirmish,  that  he  seems 
not  to  hear  the  great  battle. 

Now,  the  plain  conclusion  from  these  facts,  when  taken  all 
together,  is:  tlisit  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  warfare,  in  Mr. 
White's  sense,  between  science  and  religion.  That  is  to  say, 
between  true  science  and  Chi'istianitv  there  is  no  hostility  what- 
ever.  Nor  has  there  ever  been  any  (ivimuH  in  tlie  Church,  even 
as  corrupted,  constituting  an  abiding  (sause,  in  the  debates  which 
have  attended  the  progress  of  science.  The  real  cause  is  tlie 
dogmatism  which  is  native  to  man — as  native  to  Mr.  White  as  to 
the  parsons;  the  conservatism  always  attaching  to  deliberate 
opinion  and  the  natural  eff"ect  of  novelty  in  speculation.  The 
simple  amount  of  the  matter  is,  that  noveltij  has  always  provoked 
opposition.  This  is  not  because  the  opponents  of  innovations  have 
been  theologians,  but  because  they  have  been  men.     The  whole 
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philosophy  of  this  history  is  summed  up  in  the  homely  saw:  "It 
is  ill  teaching  old  dogs  new  tricks."  As  we  have  seen,  new  sci- 
entific doctrines  have  always  had  twenty  opponents  among 
"scientists"  for  one  among  clergymen.  The  induction  of  Mr. 
W'^hite  and  his  friends  is,  therefore,  shallow  and  faulty;  and  if  he 
reasons  in  the  same  heedless  way  from  his  physical  facts  as  from 
his  historical,  we  fear  he  will  add  very  little  to  that  treasure  of 
.science  which  the  world  has  inherited  from  Protestant  Christianity 
through  her  Tycho  Bralie,  her  Kepler,  her  Bacon,  her  NEW- 
TON, her  Harvey,  her  Leibnitz,  her  Huyghens,  her  Boerhaave, 
her  Berzelius,  her  Franklin,  her  WoUaston,  her  Dal  ton,  her 
ITerschels,  her  Buckland,  her  Smith,  her  Davy,  her  Watt,  her 
Ouvier,  her  Brewster,  her  Whewell,  her  Hugh  Miller,  her  Fara- 
day, her  Morse,  her  Agassiz,  her  Henry. 

Heccnf  Advances  iti  P hi/ 8 ical  Science.  By  P.  G.  Tait,  Professor 
of  Natund  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Lon- 
don.    McMillan  &  Co.     Large  12mo,  pp.  1J63. 

Here  is  a  book  totally  different  fro'^n  the  previous  one.  Pro- 
fessor Tait  gives,  in  a  series  of  Lectures  to  educated  men  of 
niiddh?  age,  the  increments  which  physical  science  may  be  re- 
garded as  having  solidly  gained  since  the  day  when  such  as  we 
were  stu<lying  its  usual  manuals.  While  we  do  not  embrace  all 
his  speculations  or  conclusions,  we  find  him  refreshingly  free 
from  the  unscientific  extravagances  of  the  Huxley-and-Tyndall 
school.  Our  author  declares  with  emphasis  two  vital  rules  which 
that  scliool  has  overlooked.  One  is,  that  physical  science  can  be 
atlvanced  onl?/  hi/  ex/')erimental  observations  upon  the  outer  world; 
and  tiiat,  consequently,  whenever  the  physicist  ventures  to  con- 
clude any  of  its  laws  from  assumed  a  priori  grounds,  he  is  sure 
to  err.  The  other  is,  that  when  physical  science,  with  its 
methods,  reaches  the  border  of  psychology  and  natural  theology, 
she  is  bound  to  pause  and  acknowledge  her  incompetency  in  that 
field.  Of  '■onsciousness  and  volition,  she  is  not,  by  her  methods, 
qualified  to  speak. 

Professor  Tait,  of  course,  devotes  the  larger  part  of  his  dis- 
cussions to  establishing  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
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and  its  equivalent  transformations,  with  the  recent  researches  into 
''the  imponderables,"  on  which  that  doctrine  is  so  largely  based. 
He  would  not  have  us  speak  of  ''correlation  of  forces,"  or  "'trans- 
formation of  forces."  In  his  vocabulary  the  proper  name  for 
that  generic  power  or  physical  causation  whose  unity  in  nature  is 
supposed  to  be  established,  is  "energy."  "Force"  (that  which 
results  in  motion  of  matter  in  bodies)  is  but  one  of  the  protean 
effects  of  "energy."  "Energy"  is  as  truly  an  objective  entity, 
and  as  indestructible  as  "matter."  Nothing  but  omnipotence  can 
either  add  to  or  diminish  from  the  total  of  either;  for  such  addi- 
tion or  decrease  would  be  creation  or  annihilation.  Elence,  all 
physical  effects,  whether  optical,  chemical,  thermal,  molecular, 
mechanical,  are  but  the  varied  transformations  of  tlie  generic 
energy.  Its  quantum  is  conserved  in  absolute  stability,  even  as 
truly  as  that  of  matter;  its  modifications  are  always  really  equiva- 
lent, and  they  account  for  all  the  changes  in  nature. 

Professor  Tait  gives  two  results,  which  make  his  book  of  interest 
to  Christians.  While  thus  teaching  the  "conservation  of  energy," 
he  asserts  that  science  demonstrates  a  vital  difference  between  the 
two  directions  in  which  the  "transformations  of  energy"  naturally 
take  place.  When  the  transformation  is  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
form  of  energy — as,  for  instance,  from  mechanical  force  to  heat — 
the  whole  energy  can  bo  transmitted.  But  when  the  change  is 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower — as,  for  instance,  when  the  steam  engine 
seeks  to  transmute  heat  into  mechanical  force — only  apart  of  the 
energy  can  be  transformed.  Hence,  the  inevitable  result  through- 
out the  realms  of  nature — for  this  is  but  a  typical  instance — is  a 
tendency  towards  the  lower  homogeneous  forms  of  eneigy,  away 
from  the  higher  and  more  varied  forms.  He  concludes,  there- 
fore, that  natural  energy  never  could  have  inaugurated  its  own 
workings:  Nature  points  to  a  higher  Cause  oiit  of  nature,  which 
must,  of  course,  be  eternal,  self-existent,  and  immutable.  He 
also  infers  that  our  system  of  nature  is  not  permanent.  It  tends 
steadily  to  a  break-down.  The  earth  is  not  now  rotating  on  its 
axis  as  briskly  as  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  trans- 
formations of  nature's  energy  are  steadily  degrading  its  forms. 
Let  this    natural   process    continue    long    enough,  and    physics 
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itself  teaches  us  that  there  must  be  another  external  intervention 
of  the  supra-physical  cause  or  the  machine  stops.  The  clock  of  the 
universe  does  not  run  without  winding  up.  Thus  is  refuted  the 
vain  atheistic  vision  of  Herbert  Spencer,  which  was  characterised 
by  a  recent  American  book  as  "an  absurd  infinite  series  of  uni- 
verses 'ending  in  smoke,'  and  smokes  generating  universes." 

The  other  point  of  interest  is  Professor  Tait's  clear  and  amus- 
ing description  of  the  processes  by  which  his  friend  and  co-laborer. 
Sir  William  Thomson,  proved  that  the  earth  cannot  have  existed 
during  thelongages,  which  the"uniformitarian"  schools  ofgeology 
claim.  Whereas  the  followers  of  Darwin  say  they  need  several 
hundreds  of  millions  of  years  for  the  later  evolutions  alone,  the 
earth  cannot  be  more  than  twelve,  or  at  most,  fifteen  millions  of 
years  old.  (Of  course  Sir  William  Thomson  is  too  good  a  phi- 
losopher to  claim  more  than  a  negative  force  for  his  argument: 
it  shows  tlijit  the  earth  cannot  be  more  than  so  old.  It  only 
asserts  that  it  may  be  so  old,  nisi intersif  causa  supra  natiiram.) 
Were  our  globe  and  its  present  relations  to  the  solar  system  older 
than  that,  the  retardation  of  its  diurnal  revolution  by  the  friction 
of  the  ocean  tides  would  be  greater  than  it  is.  Again,  it  is  de- 
monstrable that,  even  suppose  with  the  ''Plutonian"  theorists, 
that  our  ball  began  its  planetary  existence  a  molten  globe  of 
granite,  its  thermal  condition  must  have  been  different  from  what 
it  now  is.  And  still  again:  had  the  diurnal  rotation  been  as 
rapid  as  we  know  it  would  have  been  more  than  fifteen  millions 
of  years  ago,  and  had  the  ball  been  as  hot  as  we  know  from  its 
present  thermal  state  it  would  have  been  more  than  fifteen  rail- 
lions  of  years  ago,  the  inevitable  result  of  that  more  rapid  rotation 
must  have  been  to  flatten  our  globe  into  a  spheroid  a  great  deal 
more  oblate  than  it  actually  is.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  demon- 
stration which  roused  in  Mr.  Huxley  a  scientific  bigotry  that 
betrayed  him  into  even  worse  manners  than  those  naughty  men, 
the  theologians.  We  may  then  add  this  to  our  other  instances, 
which  prove  that  the  ''conflict"  and  "warfare"  of  science  is  not 
with  Christianity,  but  with  "science  falsely  so  called." 
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Questions  Raised  hy  the  Study  of  the  Bible.     By  the  Rev.  John 
Miller,  D.  D.,    of  Princeton,  N.  J.     Dodd   &    Mead,   New 
York.     12mo.,  pp.  400. 

This  is  the  book  which,  as  our  readers  have  already  learned, 
led  to  the  suspension  of  its  author  from  the  ministry  by  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery.  That  such  a  step  shouhl  have  been,  or 
should  have  been  deemed,  necessary,  is  a  subject  of  profound  re- 
gret to  all  of  Dr.  Miller's  friends,  and  they  are  deservedly  many. 
Neither  this  sentence,  nor  our  emphatic  dissent  from  the  startling 
positions  to  which  he  has  come,  will  ever  cause  those  who  know 
him  to  doubt  the  integrity  and  sincerity  of  his  convictions,  or  the 
chivalry  of  his  character,  or  the  reality  and  depth  of  his  piety. 
This  book  displays  in  a  high  degree  all  the  excellences  and  pecu- 
liarities of  his  style :  freshness,  piquancy,  originality,  and  that 
unrivalled  power  of  terse,  perspicuous,  and  sparkling  statement, 
which  renders  the  reader  so  much  the  more  impatient  of  the  fre- 
quent obscurity,  because  he  sees  the  author  so  well  able  to  avoid 
it.  This  blemish,  indeed,  does  not  result  from  obscurity  of 
thought — that  is  manifest — but  only  from  the  compression  and 
quaintness  of  the  expression.  Dr.  Miller,  in  his  notice  of  appeal 
to  the  Synod  of  Now  Jersey,  argues  that  he  has  been  unjustly 
condemned;  that  undue  haste  and  manifest  prejudice  swayed  the 
prosecution;  and  that  his  points  of  dissent  from  the  Westminster 
standards  do  not,  in  an}'^  vital  way,  affect  the  integrity  of  his 
Calvinism.  His  protest  is  quite  a  distinct  intimation — which,  we 
must  confess,  appears  credible — that  the  prosecution  is  prompted 
much  more  by  the  desire  to  avenge  Dr.  Hodge  for  the  trenchant 
criticisms  of  his  views  in  a  previous  work  of  our  author,  which 
was  not  judged  "actionable,"  than  by  a  disinterested  zeal  for  the 
truth.     A  right  thing  may  be  done  in  a  wrong  spirit. 

We  are,  -nevertheless,  bound  to  dissent  from  Dr.  Miller's  esti- 
mate of  the  significance  of  his  new  conclusions  (which  are  not  new). 
They  are  three :  First,  he  discards  what  has  always  been  the 
catholic  understanding  of  the  Church,  as  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures,  concerning  the  soul  of  man.  The  author  does  not 
believe  that  it  is  a  distinct  spiritual  substance,  capable  of  exist- 
ing independent  of  the  body,   and  actually  destined  to  exist   so 
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for  a  time  ;  but  that  it  is  a  function  of  material  organisation,  more 
or  less  akin  to  those  lower  but  mysterious  functions,  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  only  much  higher  and  nobler.  He  believes 
firmly  in  the  ultimate  immortality  and  conscious  identity  of  man; 
but  of  course,  while  the  body  is  resolved  into  its  dust,  the  soul 
has  no  conscious  being,  since  it  is  only  a  function,  and  it  resumes 
consciousness  and  the  continuity  of  its  being,  at  the  resurrection. 
It  is,  indeed,  substantially  the  creed  of  that  Dr.  Thomas,  who, 
in  the  country  regions  of  Virginia,  plagued  the  churches  of  Al- 
exander Campbell  with  this  speculation,  and  with  whom  Dr.  N. 
L.  Rice  so  plagued  Campbell  himself  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  the 
debate  upon  the  question  whether  his  denomination  had  a  "creed." 
{The  point  of  the  goad  was  in  this  query:  "If  Mr.  C.  lias  no 
creed  but  the  Bible  itself,  by  what  hocus-pocus  has  he  convicted 
;«nd  ejected  Dr.  Thomas  for  heresy,  when  the  latter  says  that  he 
finds  this  'sleep  of  the  soul'  in  the  Bible,  just  as  sincerely  as  Mr. 
C.  says  he  does  not  ?")  Dr.  Miller  has,  we  fear,  been  too  much 
actuated  by  love  of  paradox  and  craving  for  novelty,  in  pursuing 
these  speculations  against  the  almost  universal  consensus  of  Gods 
people;  and  he  must  find  his  chastisement  in  being  anticipated 
by  some  thirty  years,  by  a  foolish  and  erratic  smatterer  in  phi- 
losophy. Often  have  we  heard  the  same  reasonings  and  the  same 
results  ventilated  by  philosophic  mechanics  and  yeomen,  in  the 
•'meeting-houses"  of  Lunenburg,  Va.  They  carried  off  Dr. 
Miller's  laurels  from  him  by  a  thirty  years'  start. 

His  second  point  is,  if  erroneous,  less  vital.  He  believes  that 
while  Christ,  in  virtue  of  the  hypostatic  union,  was  born  with  a  spot- 
less humanity,  yet  as  very  inan,  sharing  our  nature  thoroughly, 
he  bore  the  imputed  guilt  of  Adam's  sin.  Hence,  he  needed,  as 
to  his  humanity,  arul  received,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  in- 
carnate existence,  the  justifying  righteousness  of  his  own  priestly 
work.  Dr.  Miller  com[)lains,  Avith  justice,  that  he  has  been  here 
much  misrepresented,  as  though  he  taught  that  the  human  nature 
born  of  Mary  had  an  actual  initial  depravity,  and  needed  an  actual 
sanctification.  He  should  be  doubtless  acquitted  of  this.  But 
we  cannot  acquit  him  of  a  departure  from  our  Confession,  neither 
sustained  by  logic  nor  Scripture,  where  our  standards  limit  the 
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imputation  of  Adam's  guilt  to  that  part  of  the  race  descended 
from  him  by  ordinary  generation.  We  confess  ourselves  unable 
to  see  how  our  Redeemer  can  be,  qua  homo,  obnoxious  to  this 
imputed  guilt,  and  yet,  as  God-man,  propitiation  for  the  same. 
This  is  too  much  like  making  the  effect  cause  of  its  own  origin. 

Dr.  Miller's  third  departure  is  a  denial  of  the  Trinity.  If  we 
understand  him,  he  denies  a  threefold  subsistence  in  the  God- 
head, but  believes  in  the  strict  and  proper  divinity  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  the  Comforter.  He  believes  that  there  is  a  true  hy- 
postatic union  of  the  deity  with  human  nature  ;  but  it  is  no  second 
person  who  is  thus  united ;  it  is  the  One,  God,  Father.  Dr. 
Miller  claims  that  his  speculations  are  not  the  same  with  any 
previous  heresy  rejected  by  the  Church,  and  that  he  is  therefore 
entitled  to  have  their  bearing  upon  our  Calvinistic  system  exam- 
ined ab  initio,  before  he  is  held  responsible  for  any  vital  depart- 
ure from  it.  We  are  unable,  nevertheless,  to  sec  anyting  in  his 
position  here,  except  the  idea  of  the  ancient  ''Patripassian,"  ex- 
amined and  repudiated  by  the  Church  in  the  third  age.  lioetus 
claimed,  just  like  Dr.  Miller,  that  he  retained  in  the  fullest  sense 
the  proper  deity  of  tlic  Messiah,  because  he  held  that  the  one 
God,  one  Person,  Father,  was  incarnated  in  Jesus,  and  acting 
as  propitiator,  appeased  the  righteous  wrath  of  the  same  Person 
and  Father,  acting  as  Judge.  According  to  him,  the  names  of 
persons  which  Trinitarians  understand  as  denominating  the  three 
distinct  subsistences  in  the  one  Essence,  are  but  names  of  the 
three  parts  or  three  '•'"rules,'"  in  which  the  one  individual  God  ap- 
pears while  carrying  out  the  drama  of  redemption. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  tliis  brief  notice,  to  discuss  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's arguments.  We  shall  not  seem  to  admit  the  necessity  of 
such  renewed  discussion  ;  for  avc  are  entirely  incredulous  as  to  his 
having  really  unsettled  the  foundations  of  the  old  catholic  belief 
on  these  three  points.  The  day  of  discussion  on  them  has  long 
ago  passed  for  men  like  him  and  us,  who  hold  the  plenary  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures.  The  Church  has  reviewed  and  re- 
reviewed  her  grounds  here  too  often  for  us  to  believe  that  there 
is  either  a  new  assault  or  a  new  defence  of  her  old  positions,  that 
will  be  found  to  have  any  substantive  importance.     Dr.  Miller's 
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grounds  of  doubt  have  been  all  considered  and  answered  already, 
in  the  exhaustive  discussions  of  past  ages.  But  there  are  a  few 
remarks  which  should  be  made  upon  the  special  aspects  of  his 
new  position.  *  ■      ;        ,  --■: 

Witli  regard. to  his  denial  of  the  substantive  existence  of  spirit, 
Dr.  Miller  tells  us  that  it  was  the  Bible,  and  not  ])sychology,  which 
unsettled  his  trust  in  the  traditionary  opinion.  We  have  no  doubt 
but  he  honestly  believes  so ;  but  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  he  is 
unconsciously  mistaken,  and  that  his  new  and  regretted  position 
is  the  result  of  psychologic  speculations,  and  not  of  the  stress  of 
the  Scriptures  he  adduces.  To  us  it  seems  that  he  argues  against 
the  philosophic  proofs  of  the  existence  of  spiritual  substance  in 
man,  amazingly  like  those  philosophic  heretics.  Professors  Ferrier 
and  Alexander  Bain.  We  must  be  pardoned  for  telling  him  that 
We  fear  it  is  his  studies  in  those  perverse  books,  or  others  like 
them,  and  not  his  studies  in  the  evangelists  and  the  apostles,  that 
have  done  hitn  this  mischief.  He  unconsciously  carried  the  ma- 
terialistic sophisms  into  his  exegetical  inquiry.  For  we  remem- 
ber that  he  has  lately  written  on  Psychology,  endeavoring  to 
prove  that  "perception"  is  the  whole  of  our  mental  functions, 
both  cognitive  and  emotive.  This,  we  believe,  and  not  hermeneu- 
tics,  is  the  starting  place  from  which  he  has  reached  his  present 
position.  After  robbing  the  rational  soul  of  all  function  save 
one  that  is  objective  in  the  causation,  and  that  is  common  to  man 
and  beast,  it  is  not  so  strange  that  he  should  next  deny  all  generic 
<lillerence  between  the  rational  "soul  of  man  that  goeth  upwards, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  beast  that  goeth  downwards."  And  when 
we  recall  the  old  proof-texts  which  the  defenders  of  the  faith 
have  used  so  many  ages  against  the  psychopannucJiia ;  when  we 
liear  our  Saviour  warn  us  of  Him  who,  '"'■after  he,  hath  kilhd  the 
hody^  hath  power  to  destro}''  tlie  soul  in  hell ;"  when  we  hear  the 
Messiah  promise  the  dying  robber,  "This  day  thou  shalt  be  with 
me  in  paradise  ;  '  when  we  hear  the  inspired  martyr  cry  in  his 
death  gasp,  "Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit ;"  when  we  hear 
Paul  declare  that  to  "depart  from  the  body  is  to  sojourn  with 
Christ,"  we  do  not  believe  that  Dr.  Miller's  ingenuity  in  exe- 
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getical  novelties,  unrivalled  as  it  is,  can  sustain  any  other  sense 
than  the  one  accepted  by  the  Church. 

As  to  the  Trinity,   we  can  by  no  meanw  accede   to  the  repre- 
sentation that  Calvin  or  Melancthon  "looked  askance"  upon  the 
doctrine,  as  it  was  the  doctrine  of  the   Church   catholic.     We 
know  very  well  that  the  nnost  subtle  and  reverent  minds  differed 
when  they  attempted  to  formulate  in  words  the  definition  (perhaps 
beyond  human  grasp,)  of  the  threefold  distinction  of  subsistence, 
as  "real,"   ''virtual,"  "modal,"  or  "eminent."     We  know  very 
well  that  Calvin  "looked  askance"  on  the  attempts  of  Origenist 
and  of  Latin  Scholastics  to  give  a  rationale  of  the  genesis  of  the 
Persons.     But  we  deny  that  there  is  a  particle  of  uncertainty  in 
his  adhesion  to  the  catholic  doctrine  as  the  inexplicable  but  only 
scriptural  statement  of  the  great  "mystery  of  godliness."     "What 
can  he  do  that  shall  come  after  the  king  ?"     Nor  can  we  concede 
the  correctness  of  Dr.  Miller's  intimation  that  Trinitarianism  has 
been   a  rationalistic^ refuge  of  human  pride  of  intellect  from  the 
revealed  doctrine  of  the  three  manifestations  of  the  one  person- 
ality.    The  history  of  opinion  shows  that  the  fact  is  exactly  op- 
posite.    All  the  various   "Monarchian"  schemes  have  been  but 
the  struggles  of  a  recalcitrant  proud  reason  against  the  revelation 
of  the  inscrutable  Three  in  One.     He  may  claim   that,   like  the 
early  Patripassian,  he  holds  fast  to  the  proper  deity    of  the  Re- 
deemer; since  it  is  the  First  (and  only)  Person,  Father,  the  very 
'Apxi]&eo(;,   whom   he   supposes  to  be  incarnate  in  Jesus.     Thus 
much  we  willingly  concede.     But  he  retains  this  saving  truth  at 
the  expense  of  the  consistency  of  Scripture.     The  Patripassian, 
instead  of  having  three   true  Persons,  makes   the    personal  titles 
names  of  three  roles  merely,    which  the  same  person    successively 
plays.     It  is  like  the  simple  art  of  the  old   Greek    drama,  where 
the  whole  tioupe  was  limited  to  four  actors  and  chorus ;  and  the 
dramatis .personae  were   made  out  by  the   same  man's  appearing 
first  in  one  and  then,  with  a  change  of  mask  (or  ]>er  sort  a),  in  an- 
other "part."     Thus,    in   the   Iphiyenia   in   Aulide^  one   ruddy 
youth,  with  the  help  of  two  wigs  and  two  masks  and  two  suits  of 
raiment,  could  personate  first  the  youthful  warrior  Achillefi,  and 
then  the  maiden  Iphigenia.     But  suppose  the  poet,  in  construct- 
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ing  the  plot,  had  been  foolish  enough  to  devise  a  scene  in  wHich 
both  Achilles  and  Iphigenia  must  come  on  the  stage  together^  and 
even  declaim  to  each  other  !  He  would  have  caught  himself  in- 
deed! This  is  just  the  absurdity  in  which  the  scheme  of  the 
Patripassian  entangles  itself;  whenever  it  approaches  any  of 
those  Scriptures  in  which  one  Person  feels,  acts,  or  speaks  to- 
wards another,  it  finds  itself  in  just  such  a  hopeless  quandary. 

The  best  wish  which  Dr.  Miller's  true  friends  (among  whom 
we  claim  to  be)  can  make  for  him  is,  that  he  may  have  magnanim- 
ity to  rise  above  the  sense  of  injustice  and  persecution,  by  which 
he  is  naturally  goaded  into  inflexibility,  to  curb  his  native  craving 
for  mental  novelty,  and  to  return  to  the  good  old  paths  of  his  honored 
father.  We  are  well  aware  that  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  exalt 
other  stars  in  the  Princeton  firmament  above  Dr.  Samuel  Miller, 
for  profundity  and  learning.  But  for  our  part,  we  have  ever 
honored  him  as  among  the  best  of  thinkers  ;  and  we  know  no  one 
whose  candor,  perspicacity,  and  justice  of  ipind,  can  give  to  his 
followers  a  safer  guarantee  for  the  truth  of  the  opinions  which 
he  had  carefully  inspected  and  deliberately  adopted.  We  purpose 
to  follow  the  father  in  preference  to  the  son,  and  we  affectionately 
advise  our  author  to  do  the  same. 


The  Cruise  of  Her  Majesty  h  Ship,  ^'The  Challenger.''     By  W. 
J.  J.  Spry,  R.  N.     Harper  Brothers. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain,  stimulated  by  a  desire  to 
find  out  more  about  the  ocean — the  character  of  its  bed,  the  force 
of  its  currents,  the  temperature  of  its  waters,  the  kind  of  plants 
and  creatures  that  inhabit  it,  its  ascertainable  depth,  and  many 
kindred  investigations — petitioned  the  Government,  in  1872,  for 
a  vessel  that  should  be  fitted  for  a  three  or  four  y-ears'  cruise  in 
the  service  of  science.  The  Challenger  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
f  the  Society,  and  in  November,  1872,  it  sailed  from  Sheerness, 
having  on  board  a  very  competent  corps  of  scientific  men,  with 
Prof.  C.  Wyville  Thomson  at  their  head,  perfectly  manned  in  every 
respect,  and  provided  with  all  possible  appliances  for  making  the 
investigations  they  had  in  view.  The  author  of  this  volume  was 
Assistant  Engineer:  and  while  he  disclaims  all  intention  of  giving 
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any  account  of  the  scientific  results  reached,  which  he  leaves  to 
Professor  Thomson,  he  addresses  himself  more  particularly  to 
such  general  outlines  of  the  cruise  as  would  not  be  taken  note  of 
otherwise  ;  as  descriptions  of  regions  from  the  tropics  to  the 
Antarctic  circle  but  rarely  visited ;  the  manners  and  customs  of 
strange  peoples ;  climates  ;  the  incidents  and  personnel  of  the 
voyage ;  and  many  other  interesting  topics. 

The  book  is  largely  illustrated  ;  and  the  descriptions  of  the  vu- 
rious  apparatus  for  chemical  and  naturalistic  investigation,  deep- 
sea  sounding,  etc.,  will  be  found  most  interesting.  A  large  map, 
showing  the  track  of  The  Challenger^  is  a  valuable  addition: 
and  full-page  pictures  of  piultitudes  of  strange  places  visited,  en- 
liven its  chapters. 

Although  Lieut.  Spry  disclaims  any  intention  of  conveying 
scientific  knowledge,  and  aims  to  entertain  rather  than  instruct, 
still  he  gives  a  sufficient  insight  into  the  doings  of  the  scientists  : 
tells  of  the  results  of  the  dredgings ;  describes  very  minutely  the 
instruments  for  sounding,  and  the  manner  of  their  use  ;  gives  the 
reader  just  enough  of  the  botany,  geology,  engineering  excur- 
sions and  natural  history  researches,  to  stimulate  without  weary- 
ing. He  acquaints  ns  with  the  social  status  of  the  points  ai 
which  they  touched,  and  does  not  disdain  to  describe  now  and 
then  the  balls,  dinners,  and  fandangoes  given  in  honor  of  the 
officers  of  The  ChalJcmji'r,  showing  that,  altogether,  they  had  a 
very  pleasant  time  of  it,  off  shipboard  as  well  as  on.  lie  em- 
bodies in  his  text  an  interesting  account  of  two  brothers,  ''would- 
be  Robinson  Orusoes,"  written  down  from  dictation,  who  had 
ij!;one  seal  huntino;  from  the  Tristan  Islands,  off  the  South  Ameri- 
can  coast,  who,  after  more  than  two  years  in  exile,  were  only  too 
glad. to  be  taken  on  bo-ird  The  (Jhallenijer  and  restored  to  the 
world  out  of  Avhich  they  had  been  so  long  lost. 

We  should  have  said  that  the  first  course  of  the  vessel  was 
Avestward — Madeira,  the  l^ermudas,  the  Azores,  (Jape  of  Good 
Hope,  Austialia,  New  Zealand,  the  Hebrides,  the  Fiji  Islands, 
China,  New  Guinea,  Japan,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Valparaiso, 
Straits  of  Magellan,  Falkland  Islands,  Montevideo,  Cape  dc 
Yerde  Islands,  Spain,    Spithead.     This  may  indicate  faintly   the 
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track  of  The  Challenger.  But  the  reader  must  go  to  the  record 
itself  for  the  delightful  variety  of  incident  and  description  and 
pleasantly  conveyed  instruction  that  fill  up  the  book. 

Our  Engineer  was  no  where  more  charmed  than  with  what  he 
8aw  in  Japan,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  glowing  accounts  he 
gives  of  the  scenery,  the  jfocial  customs,  the  pretty  almond-eyed 
girls,  the  tea-gardens.  These  are  the  most  ornate  pages  of  his 
book.  Cruising  among  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  visit  to  Hong 
Kong,  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  beautiful  hays  of  Japan,  sights  in 
Hawaii,  dredgings  among  Antarctic  icebergs,  life  at  Ternate, 
sketchings  in  Australia — these  are  among  the  most  picturesque 
and  attractive  pages  in  Lieut.  Spry's  volume,  which  we  doubt  not 
will  be  the  source  of  entertainment  and  profit  to  a  wide  circle  of 
readers,  both  in  England  and  America.  The  fine,  large,  open 
text  of  the  Harpers'  reprint  is  a  delight  to  the  eye,  and  of  itself 
commends  the  book. 


> 


Thromflt  Persia  by  Caravan^  by  Arthur  Arnold,  a  large, 
handsome  volume  of  500  pages,  is  also  from  the  Harpers'  press. 
It  is  one  of  the  well-timed  publications  which  just  now  are  en- 
lightening Europe  and  America  in  regard  to  portions  of  Occi- 
dental and  Oriental  regions  somewhat  out  of  the  line  of  travel, 
and  may  be  classed  with  Schuyler's  Turkistan  and  Wallace's 
Russia,  and  Baker's  Turkey.  Mr,  Arnold  was  accompanied 
hy  his  wife,  who  braved  all  that  had  to  be  encountered  in  a 
rough  journey  of  several  thousand  miles,  with  the  resolution  and 
nerve  of  a  true-born  Englishwoman. 

The  travellers  began  their  journey  at  Warsaw,  passed  on  thence 
to  St.  Petersburg,  went  southward  to  x^.strakhaii,  voyaged  on 
the  Caspian  Sea,  fi-om  one  end  to  the  othei',  and  traversed  the 
entire  lengtli  of  Persia,  from  Enzelli  to  Bushire. 

Of  Russian  domination  in  Poland,  Mr.  Arnold  gives  a  picture 
that  is  saddening  enough,  so  thoroughly  is  the  haughty  spirit  of 
the  once  patriotic  Poles  crushed  and  broken.  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  Poland  ;  it  is  a  mere  dependency  of  the  Tsar  (as  the  auto- 
crat's title  is  always  given).  He  goes  into  no  enthusiasms  over 
St.  Petersburg,   if  we  except  the  cathedral   of  St.   Isaac,  which 
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he  thinks  one  af  the  noblest  buildings  of  modern  times.  He  has; 
no  patience  with  the  childish  superstition  of  the  Greek  Churchy 
and  wonders  how  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  E((sfern 
Churchy  can  speak  of  it  with  so  much  moderation.  At  Nijni- 
Novgorod,  where  the  great  yearly  fair  is  held,  our  travellers  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  an  exposition  half-a-dozen  times  as  large 
as  the  Enghsh  one  of  1851,  and  very  picturesque  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  great  scene  of  barter.  Here  they  took  tickets  for 
two  thousand  miles  of  travel,  and  thenceforth  the  refinements- 
Off  continental  journeying  had  largely  to  be  dispensed  with.  A 
most  valuable  chapter  is  given  to  a  consideration  of  the  Empire 
of  the  Czar,  under  its  various  aspects — ^its  "sham  press,"  its 
miserable  agriculture,  its  autocratic  rule,  its  "absurd  bureau- 
cracy," its  crushing  debt,  its  unfertile  wastes,  its  ignorant  eman- 
cipated serfs ;  and  reading  this,  one  wonders  how  such  a  country 
can  wage  a  successful  war.  The  voyage  on  the  Caspian  gives  us  a 
fresh  leaf  of  travel,  and  we  enter  Persia,  the  land  of  Hafiz  and 
Saadi,  and  fire-worshippers,  and  roses,  and  nightingales,  to  have 
all  our  pleasant  ideas  of  it  dissipated,  and  to  find  it  a  region  of 
"dust  and  desolation."  Mr.  Arnold  was  strangely  disillusionised 
to  find  that  the  readers  of  the  Zendavesta  actually  worshipped/>t^i!5ro- 
leum  !  "Surely"  (he  says)  "there  never  was  such  a  pitiful  reductio 
ad  ab,Hurdum  !  Before  us  stood  the  priest  of  a  very  venerable 
religion,  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
noble  and  natural  for  a  primitive  people.  There  he  stood,  ready  for 
half  a  ruble,  to  perform  the  rites  of  his  wornout  worship,  and 
there  was  also  the  object  of  his  life-long  devotion,  set  to  work  as 
economic  firing  !  !"  The  petroleum  gas  is  used  for  making  lime. 
But  all  Persia  was  not  desolate.  At  Kasveen,  Mr.  Arnold 
found  the  delicious  grapes  which  we  <;all  "Sultana  Raisins." 
Teheran,  the  capital  of  Persia,  is  represented  as  a  city  of  mud 
walls,  voi-y  uninteresting,  made  more  so  him  by  a  violent  attack 
»)!'  fever.  The  Shah's  Government  seems  to  be  a  very  rude  and 
shaky  aifair,  everything  manifesting  Oriental  tyranny  and  disor- 
der. We  are  surprised  to  find  such  accounts  of  the  intense  cold 
of  the  country.     Riding  on  muleback,  the  travellers  found  it  dif- 
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ficult  to  face  the  snow  and  winds  that  they  encountered  on  the 
vast  plains. 

What  visions  of  Eastern  luxury  arise  before  us  at  the  name 
of  Ispahan !  Yet  our  English  friends  "were  dismayed  at  its 
wretchedness  and  ruin,"  The  British  missionary,  Mr.  Bruce, 
was  in  trouble  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Arnohl's  visit,  as  the  Govern- 
ment had  ordered  the  closing  of  the  mission  school.  Mr.  Ar- 
nold appealed  to  the  son  of  the  Shah  for  relief;  but  although  an 
autocrat  in  Ispahan,  he  refused  to  allow  the  school  to  be  again 
opened.  He  was  no  bigot,  he  said  ;  but  he  dared  not  resist  the 
Moolahs.  Some  interesting  chapters  are  given  to  the  history  of 
Persia,  ancient  and  modern  ;  and  there  is  a  rSsume  of  its  liter- 
ature which  i§  full  of  entertainment.  We  have  not  the  space 
to  follow  our  travellers  to  the  goal  at  which  they  take  leave 
of  the  reader,  Alexandria.  The  volume  is  stored  with  precise 
information,  and  abounds  in  careful  statistics,  which  may  be  stu- 
died to  great  advantage  just  now,  when  the  Russo-Turkish  war 
is  directing  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  portions  of  the  region  which 
Mr  Arnold  traversed.  As  a  mere  book  of  travel,  it  is  delight- 
ful and  fresh,  taking  the  reader  over  regions  of  country  quite  out 
of  the  beaten  track  of  the  tourist.  Mr.  Arnold  writes  charm- 
ingly, without  anj  effort,  and  with  a  natural  simplicity  very 
characteristic  of  the  educated  Englishman.  He  is  a  son  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  former  Master  of  Rugby. 

Harriet  Marfineaus  Autobiography/ :  Edited  by  Maria  Weston 
Chapman.     Two  volumes.     J.  K.  Osgood  &  Co. 

The  fact  that  tlie  attention  of  the  reading  public  of  Great 
Britain  and  America  has  been  so  specifically  directed  to  Miss 
Martineau's  life,  is  sufficient  reason  why  a  Review,  that  takes 
note  of  literary  as  well  as  religious  matter,  should  not  pass  it  by. 
It  is  not  because  we  feel  any  overweening  interest  in  the  subject 
of  the  memoir,  that  we  grant  it  consideration  in  this  place;  but 
as  this  "Life"  mixed  itself  up  so  thoroughly  for  forty  years  with 
all  the  grave  questions  of  the  time — with  politics,  social  reform, 
political  economy,  in  its  varied  ramifications,  religious  contro- 
versy, the  slavery  agitation,    and  every  other  kind   of  agitation. 
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as  well  as  with  the  best  of  English  and  the  best    of  x\merican 
"Society"  (so  called),  a  more  than  usual  innportance  belongs  to  it. 

From  beginning  to  end,  the  work  is  sui  geyieris.  The  Auto- 
hiofjrajjhy  was  written  and  printed  twenty  years  ago,  and  by  the 
author's  order,  stowed  away  in  her  publisher's  ware-rooms  till  her 
death  should  give  him  leave  to  have  it  bound  and  thrown  upoii 
the  public.  Miss  Martineau's  self-consciousness  and  self-import- 
ance were  prodigious;  and  she  begins  her  biography  by  telling 
the  reader  that  the  obligation  she  owed  the  world  to  write  her  own 
life,  so  "weighed  upon  her  conscience,"  that  she  had  no  peace  till 
the  work  was  accomplished.  And  to  ensure  the  manuscript's 
being  untampered  with  by  friends,  who,  after  her  death,  might 
desire  to  Soften  what  thev  mi<i:ht  consider  its  harsh  features,  she 
resorted  to  this  strange  expedient  of  having  it  printed^  remember- 
ing that  Htera  scrijjfa  rnanet.  No  doubt,  could  she  have  foreseen 
that  she  Would  live  twenty  years  longer,  she  would  not  have 
f)een  so  precipitate;  for  the  mortal  disease  with  which  she  was 
.suffering  while  writing  it,  did  not  finish  its  course  for  that  period. 
She  suppJetnented  the  Autohiograpliif  also  by  an  obituary  of 
herself,  prepared  for  the  Daily  Netvs,  (the  London  journal  to 
which  she  had  been  a  contributor  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,)  and 
had  it  printed  and  laid  away  for  safe-keeping;  and,  the  morning 
after  her  death,  this  obituarv  sketch,  verbatim,  with  the  onlv 
blank,  the  date,  filled  in,  appeared  in  the  Daily  JVews'  issue  for 
the  day. 

That  Miss  Martineau's  life  was  a  remarkable  one,  we  must 
admit.  She  was  born  in  Norwich  in  18.02,  and  she  gives  an 
exceedingly  minute  account  of  her  early  yeai:s.  She  was,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  showing,  an  unattractive,  morose  cliild;  indeed, 
the  picture  of  her  home-life  is  in  no  degree  pleasant;  and  she  is 
unsparing  in  her  condemnation  of  her  mother's  system  of 
training.  This  outspokenness  is  apparent  everywhere  in  her 
Autohiofjraphy.  She  was  a  severe  judge,  even  of  herself,  and 
very  few  of  her  dearest  friends  are  passed  in  review  without 
scathe.  That  she  was  eminently  truthful,  so  far  as  her  prejudices 
did  not  blind  her,  there  can  be  no  question ;  but  what  need  had 
she  to  set  before  the  world  the  faults  of  her  own  family  circle  a 
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score  of  years  after  most  of  those  who  composed  it  were  in  their 
graves?  '  '  ■    '  ■■""'.".''  ''1'-:^ 

From  her  earliest  years  she  claims  to  have  been  very  religious, 
in  her  way.  She  was  born  a  Unitarian,  and  remained  one  till 
about  her  third  decade,  when,  after  writing  three  defences  of  the 
doctrine,  (addressed  to  Jews,  Mussulmans,  and  Romanists,)  and 
carrying  off  all  three  of  the  prizes  offered  for  these  essays,  her 
eyes  became  opened,  as  she  declares,  and  she  found  in  a  certain 
nihilistic  philosophy  that  peace  which  her  soul  had  so  long  Graved ! 
The  circumstance  of  her  father's  bankruptcy  sent  her  to  her  pen 
as  a  means  of  support,  and  she  began  her  Political  Economy 
Tales — or  Illustrations — as  she  calls  them.  England  was,  at  that 
time,  in  a  condition  of  great  ferment,  and  these  stories,  address- 
ing themselves  to  the  questions  of  the  hour,  bounded  at  once  into 
an  immense  popularity.  Wages,  Tithes,  Excise,  Corn  Laws, 
Banking,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Poor  Laws — these  were  some  of  her 
themes  ;  and  her  influence  was  at  one  time  so  great  with  the  read- 
ing public  that  the  ministry  often  sought  her  aid,  or  deprecated 
her  opposition.  She  gives  some  amusing  accounts  of  agents  from 
the  different  Government  Departments,  meeting  on  her  stairs. 
That,  for  a  time,  she  was  a  power  in  the  realm,  we  are  disposed 
to  admit ;  from  her  own  showing,  there  was  no  question  about  it. 

Miss  Martineau's  visit  to  America  in  '34,  just  when  the  Aboli- 
tion furor  was  at  its  height,  was  an  important  epoch  for  her.  At 
first  she  looked  upon  the  "agitators"  with  some  distrust,,  and  while 
she  held  her  opinions  of  tiiem  in  abeyance,  she  was  very  heartily 
received  both  at  the  North  and  in  the  South;  but  upon  her  affili- 
ation with  Garrison  and  his  fanatics,  her  former  friends  regarded 
her  coldly.  That  she  ever  was  in  the  danger  she  represents.  Dr. 
James  Freeman  Clark,  of  Boston,  who  was  posted  in  regard  to 
all  circumstances  of  the  case,  denies.  She  makes  herself  out 
quite  a  martyr,  and  would  fain  picture  herself  as  almost  a  pris- 
oner in  Boston,  at  least,  as  being  ostracised  on  account  of  her 
active  sympathy  with  abolitionism.  That  she  did  what  no  for- 
eigner had  a  right  to  do — help  to  foment  discord  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  country — is  evident  enough.  She  represents  the 
London  publishers,  on  her  return  home,  as  elbowing  each  other, 
VOL.  XVIII.,  NO.  3 — 26. 
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in  their  eager  haste  to  petition  for  the  privilege  of  printing  her 
book  on  America,  not  one  page  of  which  she  had  yet  written. 

Miss  Martineau  rather  enjoyed  having  something  or  somebody 
to  oppose.  She  was  an  invalid  for  six  years,  a  hopeless  one,  it 
was  supposed;  and  she  horrified  all  the  medical  faculty  in  England 
by  giving  out  that  she  was  cured  through  the  use  of  mesmerism. 
Her  indefatigable  industry  manifested  itself  during  this  illness  in 
the  production  of  some  six  volumes  of  Tales  for  Young  People, 
besides  her  Life  in  the  Sick  Room.  After  her  recovery,  she 
built  herself  a  home  in  the  beautiful  Lake  District,  and  gave 
herself  up  assiduously  to  literary  work.  Here,  through  her  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  a  Mr.  Atkinson,  a  sort  of  nihilist  in 
religion,  her  opinions  as  to  spiritual  things  became  still  more 
divergent  from  all  truth.  She  ceased  to  believe  in  a  personal 
God ;  she  gave  up,  as  a  consequence,  all  prayer;  she  went  to  the 
Holy  Land  that  she  might  be  better  able  to  explode  "the  Jewish 
superstition  ;"  she  became,  so  far  as  a  thoughtful  human  being 
can,  an  atheist.  It  is  inexpressibly  sad  to  read  of  the  fearful 
lapse  of  faith,  in  which  she  settled  herself  with  such  peace  as  she 
averred  she  had  never  known  before.  The  Christian  believer  in 
reading  of  it  shudders  as  he  thinks  of  the  "seared  conscience," 
the  heart  ''past  feeling."  Yet  we  cannot  think  the  setting  forth 
of  her  unbelief  will  do  much  harm;  for  what  she  offers  as  a  sub- 
stitute is  fitted  to  make  every  soul  start  back  in  horror.  '•''Proba- 
ble annihilation!" — this  was  her  ghastly  creed.  There  is  no 
sadder  picture  in  all  feminine  literary  history  than  this  deliberate 
choice  of  nihilLwi  as  the  only  comfort  of  her  woman's  soul.  She 
did  labor  for  and  desire  the  good  of  the  race,  and  strive  to  for- 
ward its  progress;  but  upon  what  principle,  she  never  makes 
plain.  Not  to  please  God,  for  she  did  not  believe  in  Him;  not 
to  please  man,  for  she  abjures  any  such  motive;  not  to  add  to  the 
mere  material  comfort  of  the  poor  and  oppressed,  for  she  thought 
that  a  low  aim  ;  not  to  prepare  struggling  souls  for  a  holy  future, 
for  that  she  scouted;  not  for  mere  pity,  for  she  was  a  trifle 
hard. 

We  will  not  deny  to  Miss  Martineau  the  many  excellent  quali- 
ties she  certainly    possessed.      Her  industry   was   untiring;  her 
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benevolent  helpfulness  eager  and  ungrudging ;  her  bravery  not  to 
be^questloned  ;  her  sympathy  for  the  "bruised  classes,"  of  the 
most  emphatic  sort;  her  indignation  against  what  she  conceived 
wrong,  very  pronounced.  Yet  the  impression  produced  by  her 
Autobiography^  extremely  interesting  as  it  is,  from  its  wide  notice 
of  all  British  celebrities  who  came  under  her  eve,  is  somewhat 
painful.  Some  reviewer  calls  her  "spiteful;"  and  perhaps  that 
is  the  right  word  to  designate  much  of  the  sharp,  acid  judgment 
passed  upon  her  contemporaries.  She  had  an  eye  always  for  the 
disagreeable  side  of  every  character  with  which  she  came  in  con- 
tact; faults  came  out  clearer  to  her  vision  than  virtues.  ''The 
Memorials,"  added  by  Miss  Martineau's  American  friend,  Mrs. 
Chapman,  possess  nothing  like  the  interest  of  the  Autobiography., 
because  they  are  written  in  a  somewhat  fulsome  style,  and  not 
always  in  the  best  English.  There  is  too  much  of  them,  and  the 
Abolition  controversy  is  dwelt  upon  ad  nauseam.  There  is  hardly 
anything  in  these  volumes  that  surprises  us  more  than  the  letter 
of  Florence  Nightingale — England's  Protestant  saint — written 
immediately  after  hearing  of  Miss  Martineau's  death.  Speaking 
of  her  departure,  she  says :  "I  have  thought  how  great  will  be 
the  surprise  to  her — a  glorious  surprise !  She  served  the  Right, 
that  is,  God,  all  her  life.  How  few  of  those  who  cry  'Lord,  Lord,' 
serve  Him  so  well  and  so  wisely!  We  give  her  joy.  .  .  .  She 
is  gone  to  our  Lord  and  her  Lord!"  And  yet.  Miss  Nightingale 
says  she  knew  that  Miss  Martineau  did  not  recognise  the"  Being 
of'  a  God  ! 

Outlines  of  Hebretv  Grammar.  By  Gustavus  Bickell,  D.  D., 
•Professor  of  Theology  at  Innsbruck.  Translated  by  Samuel 
Ives  Curtiss,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Leipzig.  With  a  Lithographic 
Table  of  Semitic  Characters,  by  Dr.  J.  Euting.  Leipzig:  F. 
A.  Brockhaus.     1877. 


This  title  introduces  us  to  a  volume  of  140  pages,  8vo.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  valuable  table  of  Semitic  characters.  The  translator, 
who  is  an  American,  resident  for  the  time  in  Germany,  appears 
to  have  done  his  work  faithfully,  and  to  have  succeeded,  in  great 
measure,  in  rendering  the  technical   terms   of  the    German    into 
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intelligible  English.     He  has  added  some  notes   arid   references, 
and  indexes  of  the  names,  subjects,  and  Hebrew  words. 

We  cannot  undertake  a  discussion  of  the  different  points  sug- 
gested, or  institute  any  comparison  o^  this  with  other  grammars. 
The  author  accepts  the  theory  of  the  historical  development  of 
language  from-  isolation,  through  agglutination,  to  inflection;  re- 
giirds  the  Semitic  languages  as  daughters  of  a  common  mother, 
whose  features  are  best  sfeen  in  the  Arabic;  finds  nothing  in  this 
family  to  prevent  ofte  from  assuming  a  common  origin  for  all 
languages;  and  appears  to  lean  to  the  views  of  Delitzsch  and  his 
fellow-believers  as  to  the  connection  of  the  Semitic  and  Indo- 
Gerinanic  families.  These  statements  will  make  sufficiently  plain 
to  what  school  of  grammarians  Dr.  Bickell  belongs. 

The  work  has  five  chapters,  with  the  following  headings:  His- 
tory of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Writing,  Phonology,  Doctrine 
of  the  Formation  of  Stems,  Doctrine  of  the  Formation  of  Words, 
and  Syntax. 

The  treatment  of  the  Syntax  is  very  meagre;  but  the  discus- 
sion of  Phonology,  Stems,  atid  Words,  will  be  instructive  and 
stlggestive  to  students  of  the  Hebrew. 

The  author's  method  is,  to  derive  all  the  Hebrew  forms  "by 
means  of  comparative  analysis,  from  a  more  ancient  Semitic  lan- 
guage, which  is  best  represented  by  the  Arabic."  While  this 
method  gives  us  a  clearer  apprehensioti  of  the  forms  by  giving  us 
the  benefit  of  comparison,  yet  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that 
the  erection  of  such  a  standard  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  the 
primitive  Semitic  somewhat  artificial. 

This  grammar  is  not  suited  to  beginners  and  w^as  not  intended 
for  them.  It  will  be  of  great  service  to  those  interested  in  the 
growth  of  the  Hebrew  in  its  sounds,  stems,  and  words,  and  of 
benefit  to  all  who  are  studying  this  language,  either  for  the  sake 
of  its  literature,  or  for  the  purposes  of  Comparative  Philology. 
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The  Psalter :  A  Witness  to  the  Divine  Origin  of  tJie  Bible.  By 
Talbot  W.  Chambers,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  Pastors  of  the  Col- 
legiate Dutch  Church  of  New  York.  New  York :  Anson  D. 
F.  Phelps  &  Company,  900  Broadway,  corner  of  20th  Street. 
1876.    Pp.  188,  12mo. 

This  volume  constitutes  the  Veddei*  Lectures  for  1876.  They 
are  five  in  number  :  (1)  Introductory — The  Nature  of  the  Psalter: 
(2)  The  Doctrine  of  God  in  the  Psalter ;  (3)  The  Doctrine  of 
Man  in  the  Psalter ;  (4)  The  Messiah  and  the  Future  Life  ;  (5) 
The  Ethics  of  the  Psalter. 

The  reader  will  find  this  little  volume  well  worth  all  it  will 
cost  in  money  to  buy  it,  or  in  time  to  read  it  and  read  it  again. 
It  is  learned,  suggestive,  thorough,  simple,  orthodox.  One  sel- 
dom meets  a  volume  of  so  much  merit  with  so  little  pretension. 
It  is  an  argument  to  prove  the  Bible  a  revelation  from  God  from 
the  "unearthly  ideas  for  which  no  philosophy,  no  theory  of  de- 
velopment, can  ever  account."  But  the  Bible,  or  even  one  of 
the  two  Testaments,  being  far  too  large  for  a  course  of  lectures 
like  this,  the  author  chooses  a  sitigle  book,  the  Psalms.  And 
his  proposition  is,  that  these  Psalms,  as  a  whol^,  when  viewed  as 
to  their  subjects,  aims,  spirit,  and  teaching,  especially  in  compari- 
son with  the  corresponding  literature  of  all  other  forms  of  re- 
ligion, can  be  accounted  for  on  no  other  ground  than  a  divine 
origin. 

The  introductory  lecture  is  all  that  one  could  desire.  The 
.second  lecture  considers  the  doctrine  of  the  Psalter  respecting 
God,  "the  object  of  worship  is  the  first  point  in  all  religion." 
This  decides  everything  else.  One  who  is  wrong  here  will  be 
wrong  on  every  point.  "If  he  believe  the  Deity  to  be  impersonal, 
or  identified  with  the  world,  or  more  than  one,  or  without  provi- 
dence, or  limited,  or  partial,  or  immoral,  all  his  other  beliefs 
will  be  modified  accordingly."  This  will  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  our  author's  course  of  inquiry.  He  is  led,  after  making  his 
positive  examinations  of  the  Psalter  on  these  points,  to  compare 
it  with  the  ancient  Greek  lyrics  found  in  the  minor  Homeric 
poems,  and  with  the  Vedic  hymns  and  those  of  the  Zoroastrian 
psalmists.     And  then  the  question  is,  How  can   we  explain  the 
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incomparable  purity,  beauty,  and  consistency  of  the  doctrine  cf 
(jod,  set  forth  in  the  ohl  Hebrew  Psalms,  except  on  the  theory 
that  they  are  human-divine? 

The  third  lecture  exhibits  a  ''trinity  of  truths"  respecting 
man,  "with  a  precision,  variety,  fulness,  and  force,  not  surpassed 
oven  by  the  New  Testament."  These  are  man's  original  position 
as  a  son  of  God,  his  fall  and  ruin,  his  restoration.  "These 
truths  no  other  set  of  men  even  thought  out,  much  less  made 
them  their  own  by  such  a  living  experience  that  they  were 
uttered  in  poetry  and  song  with  pathos,  with  sublime  glory,  with 
more  than  earthly  beauty."  The  explanation  is,  that  "along 
with  the  poetic  inspiration  in  these  sweet  singers  of  Israel,  there 
was  the  afflatus  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  the  Psalter  came  from 
God." 

This  is  a  good  and  just  and  useful  distinction,  which  iJr. 
Chambers  makes  between  "poetic"  inspiration  and  "divine"  in- 
spiration. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  lectures  are  fully  equal  to  the  others. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Psalms,  a  Priest  and  yet  a 
victim,  a  King  and  yet  a  sufferer,  is  set  forth  by  the  author  in  a 
way  that  will  refresh  the  reader's  soul.  As  to  that  of  the  future 
life,  his  remarks  are  both  original  and  satisfactory.  He  has  evi- 
dently studied  the  subject.  But  in  no  part  of  this  admirable 
treatise  is  there  more  thorough  work  than  is  done  in  the  fifth 
lecture,  on  the  Ethics  of  the  Psalter.  We  close  with  the  most 
earnest  commendations  of  this  production- 
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I'he  issues  from  the  press  during  the  past  quarter  have  been 
prompted  in  large  part  by  the  Russo- Turkish  war.  This  remark 
does  not  apply  to  the  Essays  of  the  eminent  thinker,  Bagehot,' 
or  to  Herbert  Spencer's  volume  on  Sociology.*  Those  who  dis- 
like the  smell  of  war  may  find  escape  too  in  the  valuable  (though 
unequal)  Primer  series,  and  in  a  multitude  of  other  works.  The 
science  of  language  is  now  reduced  to  a  horn-book.^  Even  the 
litter  of  an  artist*  should  nut  be  swept  out  too  hastily  at  the  back 
door.  These  are  from  Appleton.  All  who  remember  ''The 
Wide,  Wide  World"  will  rejoice  to  see  Miss  Warner's  quaint 
title.'  Anything  by  Miss  Catherine  Marsh"  passes  muster  witli- 
out  challenge ;  and  especially  on  such  a  theme.  This  and  the 
two  books,  '  and  *,  about  Jesus  have  the  imprimatur  of  the  Car- 
ters. So  has  the  new  edition  of  Kitto's  Illustrations,*  which, 
however,  need  no  endorsation  aliunde. 

Travels  and  history  continue  to  vie  with  natural  science.  The 
author's  name  adds  interest  to  the  Biography  of  a  North-British 
savant.^     The   reader   may    take   his   choice,    whether   to   trot 

'Tlie  Knglisli  Constitution,  and  other  Political  Essays.  By  Walter 
Bugehot.     Revised  edition.     12ino.,  $2.     I).  Appleton  &  Co.,  ]V.  Y. 

'^Tlie  Principles  of  Sociology.  Vol.  1.  By  IIerl)ert  Spencer.  12mo.. 
<doth,  $1.2;').      Ibid. 

•'Philology.  By  John  Peile,  M.  A.  Vol.  II.  in  l/iterature  Printer 
Series,  45  cents.     U)i<L. 

^(jlatherings  from  an  Arti^st's  Portfolio.  By  •).  K.  FrcM'nian.  12ino.. 
<-loth,  *].25.     Ihid, 

n»ine  Needles.  By  Miss  Warner.  12Tno..  30()  pp..  cloth,  $1.50.  Ro- 
bert Carter  k  Br^»s.,  N.  Y. 

"A  Hero  in  the  Battle  of  Life.  By  Miss  Catherine  Marsh.  iSnio.. 
i'lO  pp.,  cloth,  5((  (Hints.      Jl)'id. 

^Servants  of  Christ.      iSino.,  180  {)p.,  cloth,  -')()  cents.      Ihid. 

•^My  Saviour.     By  Rev.  -John  East.     lOmo.,  230  ])p,,  cloth.     Ibid. 

*Kitto"s  Bible  Illustrations.  Nev^^  edition.  S  vols.,  12nio.,  cloth.,  '^\(^. 
Ibid. 

'"Life  of  a  Scotch  Naturalist,  Thomas  Edward,  Assoinate  of  the  Lin- 
naian  Society.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  Portrait  and  illustrations  by  Geo. 
Reid,  A.  R.  S.  A.     12mo.,  cloth,  $1,50.     Harper  <V  Bros..  N.  Y. 
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through  the  territories  of  fthe  Sh^h  with  Mr.  Arnold,*  or  en- 
counter African  savages  and  morasses  with  Commander  Came- 
ron,^ or  renew  acquaintance  with  the  old  Peruvians  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Squier.*  Others  will  prefer 
the  vehement  protest  of  an  English  scholar  against  the  occupancy 
of  any  part  of  Europe  by  the  Turks.*  The  annual  registers  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution'"''  are  of  permanent  and  singular  value. 
The  Oxford  Law-lecturer  does  well  to  enlighten  the  readers  of 
Freeman's  "Norman  Conquest,"  and  others,  on  the  previous 
stages  of  early  English  history,^  whilst  another  pen  carries  the 
record  down  as  far  as  the  Great  Charter.'^ 

If  the  Harpers'  "Seneca"®  compares  favorably  with  their 
"Latin  Hymns,"  their  "Persius,"  and  their  "Justin  Martyr,"  it 
is  an  honor  alike  to  American  types  and  American  heads.  Pro- 
fessor Schaff  has  again  made  the  Church   his  debtor  by  his   ela- 


*Through  Persia  by  Caravan.  By  Arthur  Arnold,  12rno,,  cloth,  $1.75. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  N.  Y. 

'Across  Africa.  By  Verney  Lovett  Cameron,  C.  15.,  I).  (J.  L,,  Com- 
mander R,  N.,  etc.  With  a  map  and  numerous  illustrations.  8vo., 
cloth,  $5.     Ibid. 

■'Keru :  Incidents  of  Travel  and  Exploration  in  the  Land  of  the  Incas. 
By  K.  G.  Sqtiier,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  late  U.  S.  Commissioner  to  Peru.  With 
map  and  258  illustrations.    8vo.,  cloth,  !|5.     Tlnd. 

*The  Turks  in  Europe,  By  Edward  A.  Freeman.  32mo.,  paper,  15 
cents.     Ibid. 

^The  Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry,  fjdited  by  Spencer 
F.  Baird,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  vf  ith  the  as- 
sistance of  eminent  men  of  science.     Larfro  12mo.,  cloth,  S2.     Ibid. 

^Early  England,  up  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  Frederick  York 
Powell,  Law  Lecturer  Ch,  Ch.,  Oxford  ;  Historical  Lecturer  Trin.  Col- 
lefje,  Oxford.     With  four  maps.    25  cents.     [Half-Hour  Series.]     Ibid. 

''England  a  Continental  Power,  from  the  (\inquest  to  Marina  Charta. 
1066  to  1215.     By  Louise  Creighton.     AVith  a  map,  25  cents.     Ibid. 

^L.  AnnjBus  Seneca.  Treatises  on  Providence,  on  Tranijuillity  of  Mind, 
on  Shortness  of  Life,  on  Happy  Life  :  to<iether  with  Selected  E[)istles,  Epi- 
grammata.  an  Introduction,  Copious  Notes,  and  Scripture  ParalU^lisms. 
By  John  F.  Ilurst,  D.  D.,  President  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
Madison,  N.  J.,  and  Henry  C.  Whitney,  Ph.  D..  Professor  of  Ancient 
Languages  in  the  Centenary  Collegiate  Institute,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
12mo.,  cloth,  $1.50.     Ibid. 
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borate  history  of  the  Creeds.^  The  first  volume  only  now  appears, 
and  is  to  be  succeeded  by  two  others.  The  work  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  fallen  into  more  competent  hands.  In  the  author  we 
have  one  who  unites  the  spirit  of  the  Western  with  the  learning 
and  breadth  of  treatment  of  the  Continental  world. 

A  racy  title'^  leaves  the  question  open,  whether  Mr.  Heywood 
is  an  egotist  or  no.  We  think  we  have  seen  the  book  favorably 
noticed  by  a  usually  caustic  writer.  Englishmen  all  seem  to 
have  a  knack  of  writing  books  of  travels.  In  this  case,  we 
Americans  are  not  impartial  critics.^  It  becomes  the  privilege  of 
.those  who  buy  Lippincott's  "Epictetus"*  to  follow  the  editorial 
guidance  of  one  of  the  first  classical  scholars  of  the  age,  and  one 
in  whose  fame  two  continents  have  part.  When  shall  we  ever 
get  to  the  bottom  of  linguistics  ?  A  new  contribution  to  this 
branch  of  knowledge  is  made  by  a  writer  with  an  unfamiliar 
name.*''  The  last  work*  by  the  Rev.  John  Miller,  of  Princeton, 
will  be  sought  for  with  avidity  and  perused  with  a  mixture  of  ad- 
miration and  sorrow :  admiration  for  the  talents  and  general 
character  of  the  man,  and  sorrow  for  his  perverted  views  in 
theology.     "Hamlet"  is  an  inexhaustible  theme.^      Dr.  Maclean 

^Bibliotheca  Symbolica  Ecclesiae  Universalis.  The  Creeds  of  Christen- 
dom. With  a  History  and  Critical  Notes.  By  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y. 
Three  Vols.  Vol.  I. :  The  History  of  Creeds.  Vol.  II. :  The  Greek  and 
Latin  Creeds,  with  translations.  Vol.  III. :  The  Evang(dical  and  Protes- 
tant Creeds,  with  translations.    8vo,  cloth,  $15.    Harper  &  Bros.,  N.  Y. 

'4Iow  They  Strike  Me,  These  Authors.  By  .J.  C.  Heywood,  A.  M. 
12mo.,  cloth,  extra,  $1.50.     J.  B,  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila. 

^The  Two  Americas.  By  Sir  Rose  L.  Price.  Bart.  Illustrated.  Svo., 
cloth,  extra,  $2.     Ibid. 

^Epictetus.  Translated  by  Goorirc  Long,  M.  A.  12mo.,  cloth,  extra, 
$2.     Ibid. 

^The  Science  of  Language :  Linguistics,  Philology,  Etymology.  By 
Abel  Ilovelacque.  Translated  by  A.  II.  Krane,  B.  A.  Vol.  1.  of  the 
Library  of  Contemporary  Science.     12mo.,  cloth,  extra,  $1.75.     Ibid. 

^Questions  Awakened  by  the  Bible.  By  Rev.  John  Miller,  Princeton, 
N.J.     12mo.,  cloth,  extra,  $1.50.     Ibid. 

''Hamlet.     Edited  by  Horace  Howard  Furness,  A.  M.    Being  the  Third 
Play  of  the  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare.     2  vols.     Crown   8vo.. 
cloth,  extra,  uncut  edges,  gilt  top,  $8.     Ibid. 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  3 — 27. 
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has  had  unrivalled  opportunities  for  writing  the  History  of  the 
(College  of  New  Jersey.^ 

Cyclopaedias  of  Fact  are  always  useful.^  Cyclopaedias  of  Illus- 
tration should  commonly  go  to  the  trunk-maker.  Dr.  Mahan 
has  not  succeeded  to  the  extent  implied  by  his  title.^  There  is  a 
touching  interest  attaching  to  the  songs  and  story  of  Mr.  Bliss. "* 
The  well-known  characteristics  of  the  late  F.  W.  Robertson 
appear  in  his  "Genesis."^  A  brilliant  orator  and  writer,  the 
Brighton  pastor  is  one  of  the  most  unsafe  guides  on  some  of  the 
most  vital  subjects.  The  unqualified  approval  of  his  sermons^ 
by  the  critic  in  a  late  number  of  the  British  Quarterly  Review, 
ought  to  give  pause  to  the  orthodox  friends  of  that  periodical, 
which  has  been  claimed  to  be  the  true  successor  of  the  North 
British.  The  Witness  of  the  Psalter^  to  the  Saviour  is  a  noble 
subject  for  a  Christian  author. 

If  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  guide-book,  we 
would  take  the  anonymous  ^'Satchel  Guide."*     Having  carried  it 


blister}'  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  from  its  Origin  in  1746  to 
the  Coinmencement  of  1854.  By  John  Maclean,  Tenth  President  of  th« 
College.     2  vols.,  <Svo.,  cloth,  extra.     J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila. 

'^.Students'  Common-Place  Book.  A  Cyclopaedia  of  Fact  and  Illustra- 
tion. By  Rev,  Prof.  Henry  J.  Fox,  D.  D.  Interleaved  with  blanks  for 
additions.     4to.,  500  pp.,  half  roan,  $4.50.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

'A  Critical  History  of  the  Late  American  War.  By  Dr.  Asa  Mahan. 
(Svo.,  4()1  pp.,  cloth,  $3.     Ibid. 

^Memoirs  of  P.  P.  Bliss.  With  steel-engraved  portraits  of  the  Bliss 
family.  By  Major  1).  W.  Whittle,  assisted  by  D.  L.  Moody,  Ira  IJ. 
iSankey,  Geo.  F.  Root,  and  others.  Sold  only  by  subscription.  8vo.,  350 
pp.,  cloth,  $2.50.     Ih'd. 

^Notes  on  Genesis.  By  the  late  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  M.  A., 
of  Brighton,  England.     'l2mo.,  $1.50.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

^F.  W.  Robertson's  Sermons.  Complete  in  one  volume.  With  Portrait 
on  steel.     «3S  pp.,  $2.     Ihid. 

"The  Witn(!ss  of  the  Psalms  to  (.^hrist  and  Christianity.  By  Rev.  W. 
Alexander,  I).  D.,  Bishop  of  Derry.     Svo,  300  pp.,  cloth,  $2.     Ibid. 

^A  Satchel  Guide  for  the  Vacation  Tourist  in  Europe.  A  Compact 
Itinerary  of  the  British  Isles,  Belgium  and  Holland.  Germany  and  Swit- 
/.erland,  France,  Austria,  and  Italy.  With  maps.  Edition  for  1877. 
Hirao.,  327  pp.,  morocco,  $2.     Hurd  &  Houghton,  N.  Y. 
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for  months  in  Europe,  we  are  able  to  give  it  the  most  unstinted 
commendation.  ''Gesta  Romanorum"^  ought  tobe  a  compilation 
of  interest  and  merit.  Everything,  even  "expression,"  must 
now  be  treated  philosophically.  This  the  authof  says  he  does  in 
a  little  volume  on  an  attractive  subject.^  There  is  good  reading 
in  store  for  those  who  sail  with  the  ''Swan  and  Her  Crew."' 
Charles  Mackay's  bluff  and  hearty  songs  are  worth  the  price  of 
his  "Poetical  Works."* 

Probably  no  one  knows  mo-re  about  "Paradise  Lost"'  than  the 
author  of  the  first  volume  of  a  biography  of  John  Milton. 
Zerffi^  (we  conjecture)  knows  what  he  is  writing  about.  We  are 
less  interested  in  the  Epic  of  Portugal^  than  in  its  British  trans- 
lator, the  author  of  "The  Dews  of  Summer  Night  did  Fall,"  and 

^Gesta  Romanorum  ;  or,  Entertaining  Moral  Storieg,  invented  by  the 
Monks  as  a  Fireside  Recreation,  and  commonly  applied  in  their  dis- 
courses from  the  pulpit :  whence  the  most  celebrated  of  our  own  poets 
and  others,  from  the  earliest  times,  have  extracted  their  plots.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Latin,  with  preliminary  observations  and  copious  notes. 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  Swan.  Revised  and  corrected  by  Wynard  Hooper. 
Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library.  12mo.,  cloth,  $2.  Scribner,  Welford  & 
Armstrong,  N.  Y,  ,      '    ^      ;  ♦         ^    .  '      .  „., 

'^The  Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of  Expression  as  connected  with  the 
Fine  Arts.  By  Sir  Charles  Bell.  Illustrated.  Bohn's  Artists'  Library. 
12 mo.,  cloth,  $2.     IMd. 

'The  Swan  and  Her  Crew  ;  or,  Adventures  of  Three  Younji;  Naturalists 
and  Sj)ortsmen  on  the  Roads  and  Rivers  of  Norfolk.  By  G.  C.  Davis. 
Second  edition.  With  numerous  illustrations.  12mo.,  cloth,  $2.50. 
I  hid. 

4\)etical  Works  of  Charles  Maokay.  Ne\y  Volume  of  Scrihner's  Popu- 
lar Poets. 

^Paradise  Lost.  By  -fohn  Milton.  A  Poem  written  in  ten  books  : 
Bcin^  a  Fac-simile  Reproduction  of  the  first  edition  published  in  1667. 
With  an  Introduction  by  David  Masson.    Square  12mo.,  cloth,  $5.25.   Ibid. 

^A  Manual  of  the  Historical  Development  of  Art — Prehistoric,  An- 
cient, Hebrew,  Classic,  Early  Christian.  By  G.  G.  Zerffi.  With  special 
reference  to  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Ornamentation. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  S3.     Ibid. 

^The  Lusiad  ;  or,  The  Discovery  of  India.  An  Epic  Poem.  By  Luis 
De  Camoens.  Translated  from  the  Portuguese,  with  a  Life  of  the  Poet, 
by  Williajn  Julius  Mickle.  Fifth  edition.  Revised  by  E.  Richmond 
Hodges.     (Bohn's  Standard  Library.)     12mo.,  cloth,  $1.40.     Ibid. 
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"There's  No  Luck  about  the  House."  Another  life  of  the  false 
prophet  of  Arabia^  sheds  further  light  on  a  vexed  question. 

Leonardo'^  was  the  "admirable  Crichton"  among  the  Painters. 
He  was  moreover  the  only  one  that  belongs  to  the  rank  of 
RafaeUe  and  Michel  Angelo.  Mr.  Wedraore  contributes  "Studies 
in  English  Art;"'^  and  if  the  treatment  of  the  subject  be  equal 
to  its  intrinsic  interest, -the  book  is  worth  turning  over.  The 
New  Library  edition  of  Burns*  (jomes  before  us  with  stately  pre- 
tension, in  the  first  of  its  six  octavos.  There  is  a  new  work  on 
Physical  Geography  and  Palaeontology,"^  by  a  distinguished  Pro- 
fessor in  the  St.  Andrews  University. 

Islam,  this  quarter,  outshines  Buddhism  as  a  cynosure  of  eyes 
that  are  far  from  being  neighboring.  The  work  of  Mr.  Stephens'"* 
will  tend  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  a  subject  that  has  been 
handled  by  writers  like  Gibbon  and  Mommsen.  Froude  is  at 
his  best  in  his  Short  Studies.^     Another  volume  of  Lange^  covers 

'The  Li  to  of  Mahomet,  Founder  of  the  Reli<i;ion  of  [Hlam  and  of  the 
Kmpire  of  the  Saracens ;  with  Notices  of  the  History  of  Lslainisuj  and 
of  Arabia.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Green.  New  edition,  16mo.,  cloth, 
$1.25.     Seribner,  Welford  &  Armstronrr,  N.  Y. 

^Leonardo  Da  Vinci's  Treatise  on  Painting.  Translated  from  the 
Italian.  By  J.  F.  Rij^aud.  With  a  Life  of  Leonardo,  and  an  account  of 
his  works,  by  John  William  Brown.  (Boiin's  Artist  Library.)  12mo.. 
.S2.     Udd. 

^Studies  in  Entrlish  Art.    By  Frederick  Wedinorc.     12mo.,  cloth,     fhid. 

'Complete  Works  of  Robert  Burns.  Vol.  I.,  New  Library  edition.  .  .  . 
Kdited  by  Professor  Nichols,  Glasgow.  To  be  completed  in  six  volumes. 
8vo.,  cloth,  .>55.     Ibid. 

^The  Ancient  Life-IIistory  of  the  Fiartli.  A  Compreh(Misiv(!  Outline  of 
the  Principles  and  Leadins;  Facts  of  Pal8eontolo<!;ic  Science.  By  Henry 
Alleyne  Nicholson,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews.     With  270  eno;ravin<>:s.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  $5.25.     Urid. 

•^Christianity  and  L^slam.  By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens.  12ni().. 
X.,  168  pp.,  cloth,  %\.2b.     Seribner,  Armstrong!;  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

'Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects.  Third  Series.  By  -J.  A.  Froude. 
M.  A.     Library  edition.     Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  .$2.50.     Ibid. 

"Lauf^e's  Commentary.  The  Books  of  Samuel.  By  the  Rev.  Chr.  Fr. 
Dav.  Erdmann.     8vo.,  cloth,  S5.     Ibid, 
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the  books  of  Samuel.  Forsyth*  presents  Cicero  in  the  garb  of  the 
modern  Inns  of  Court.  As  a  biographer,  he  is  neater  and  less 
partial  than  Middleton.  The  Eastern  Question,^  Turkey,"^ 
Russia,*  are  discussed  in  all  their  phases.  Emerson''  and  Lowell^ 
are  in  accidental,  but  in  fit  companionship. 

The  publisher  and  author  go  far  to  warrant  the  Letters  from 
Linlathen.^  The  same  may  be  said  of  "God  ever  active  in 
Christ."®  liastiat**  is  fortunate  in  his  American  Editor.  We  do 
not  easily  tire  of  books  on  the  Holy  Land.'"  Marvels  of 
Prayer,"  if  well  vouched  for,  are  exceedingly  precious.  They 
are  not  indeed  confined  to    "this  mountain"  at  Fulton  Street. 


^Life  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero.  By  Wm.  Forsyth,  M.  A.,  Q.  C.  New 
and  cheaper  edition.  Illustrated.  2  Vols,  in  dne.  Cr.  8vo.,  cloth,  $2.50. 
Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

'"'The  Eastern  Question  Historically  Considered.  With  Notes  on  the 
Resources  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  an  Abstract  of  Treaties  with  the 
United  States.  By  J.  M.  Bu<5bee.  With  two  Maps.  18mo.  J.  R.  Osgood 
&  Co.,  Boston. 

'A  Brief  History  of  Turkey.  From  the  German  of  Dr.  Johannes 
Blochwit/..  Translated  by  Mrs.  M.  Wesselhoeft.  With  two  maps.  18mo., 
176  pp.,  cloth,  50  cents  5  paper,  25  cents.     Ibid. 

*A  Brief  History  of  Russia,  from  the  small  beginnings  of  the  Nation 
to  the  vast  proportions  of  the  Empire.  By  Francis  A.  Shaw.  With  two 
iine  maps.     18mo.,  123  pp.,  cloth,  50  cents  ;  paper,  25  cents.    Ibid. 

^Books,  Art,  Eloquence.  By  R.  W.  Emerson.  .32mo.,  104  pp.,  cloth, 
50  cents.     Ibid. 

*My  Garden  Acquaintance,  and  A  Good  Word  for  Winter.  By  James 
Russell  Lowell.     32mo.,  96  pp.,  cloth,  50  cents.     Ibid. 

'Letters  of  Thomas  Erskine,  of  Linlathen.  Edited  by  Wm.  Hanna. 
D.  D.     8vo.,  420  pp.,  cloth,  $2..50.     G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons,  N.  Y. 

*God  Ever  Active  in  Christ.  First  number  of  "Pulpit  Teachings.'' 
By  the  Rev.  Howard  Crosby.      l2mo.,  paper.      Ibid. 

^Bastiat's  Political  Kconomy.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  David  A. 
Wells.     12mo.,  305  pp.,  cloth,  $1.25.     Ibid. 

'"The  Holy  Land.  With  Glimpses  of  Europe  and  Egypt.  By  S.  1>. 
Phelps,  D.  I).     12mo.,  449  pp.,  cloth,  $1.50.     U.  D.  Ward,  N.  Y. 

"Marvels  of  Prayer.  By  Matthew  Hale  Smith.  Hlustrated  by  thn 
Fulton  Street  Prayer  Meeting,  with  Leaves  from  the  Tree  of  Life. 
Crown  8vo.,  600  pp..  cloth,  extra,  $2;  sheep,  $2..50.  N.  Tibbals  &  Son. 
N.  Y. 
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The  Turkish  Question  reappears  twice  again. ^  ^  The  Commentary 
on  Luke^  we  take  to  be  by  an  accomplished  and  gifted  disciple  of 
the  late  Alexander  Campbell. 

We  have  already  given  judgment  in  cases  of  Cyclopaedias.'* 
Hours  with  Men  and  Books^  should  be  pleasant.  The  Turks*^ 
and  the  Patriarchs^  are  considered  by  two  authors  of  ability. 
Maurice  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  dangerous  of  modern 
theological  essayists.  Dr.  Russell^  is  the  great  expert  in  de- 
scribing battles  and  shows.  The  book  on  birds  is  a  good  one.* 
Southall's  Answers  to  the  Westminster  are  capital.^* 


'The  Eastern  and  the  WestHvii  Questions.  Turkey  and  the  United 
States:  How  they  travel  a  common  road  to  ruin.  Addressed  by  way  of 
warning  to  President  Hayes.  By  Henry  C.  Baird.  8vo.,  Iti  pp.,  paper. 
10  cents.     H.  C.  Baird  &  Co..  Phila. 

''Turkey.  By  Col.  James  R.  Baker.  Uniform  with  Wallace's  llussia. 
2  Maps.     8vo.,  *4.     Henry  Holt  &  (Jo.,  N.  Y. 

'New  Testament  Commentary.  Vol.  II.,  Luke.  By  .J.  8.  Lamar,  Au- 
gusta, Ua.     Crown  8vo.,  400  pp.  cloth,  S2.     Chase  &  Hall,  (vincinnati. 

*New  Cyclopaedia  of  Prose  Illustrations.  Second  Series.  By  lie  v. 
Klon  Foster.     Svc,  791  pp.,  cloth,  .$5.     Thos.  Y.  Crowell,  N.  Y. 

*Hours  with  Men  and  Books.  By  Wm.  Mathews,  LL.D.  384  pp., 
cloth,  S2.     S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

^The  Turks  in  Europe.  By  E.  A.  Freeman,  LL.D.  Pamphlet.  Lovell. 
Adam,  Wesson  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

'Patriarclis  and  Lawgivers  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  F.  D.  Maurice. 
l2mo.,  350  pp.,  $2.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

*Tour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  India.  By  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell.  Forty 
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ARTICLK  1. 
DR.  BLEDSOE'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  VOLITION. 

PART    SECOND. 

We  now  approach  the  second  part  of  our  undertaking — the 
more  articulate  discussion  of  Dr.  Bledsoe's  special  theory  of  free 
agency.  He  charges  us  with  a  delinquency  in  not  discussing  it 
formally  in  our  number  of  October  last;  where  we  did  not  propose 
nor  undertake  to  do  it.  We  shall  now  repair  that  omission  ;  but 
in  a  manner  which,  we  surmise,  will  contribute  very  little  to  his 
contentment.  Other  inducements  to  this  discussion  exist  in  the 
fundamental  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  free  agency,  and  in 
the  relation  between  Dr.  Bledsoe's  theory  of  it  and  all  his  other 
theological  lucubrations.  He  seems  to  suppose  that  we  evaded 
the  task  of  arguing  for  our  view,  under  the  pretext  of  such  dis- 
cussions being  superfluous  for  Presbyterian  readers;  when  in  fact 
we  knew  that  his  mighty  logic  (in  the  Examination  of  Edwards) 
had  already  demolished  all  the  Calvinistic  arguments.  The 
reader  shall  see.  The  method  we  propose  is.  to  define  carefully 
our  theory  of  free  agency,  and  then  to  prove  it.  We  shall  then 
be  prepared  to  entertain  Dr.  Bledsoe's  rival  theory,  and  weigh 
its  contents — if  there  be  any. 

First  then,   the  question  between  us  is  not  whether  man  is  a 
real  free  agent,  or  whether  consciousness  testifies  that  we  are,  or 
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whether  such  real  free  agency  is  essential  to  just  responsibility. 
We  believe  the  affirmative  of  all  these  as  fully  as  Dr.  Bledsoe; 
and  when  he  represents  the  debate  as  between  those  who  hold  to 
a  real  and  conscious  free  agency  and  those  who  dispute  it,  he 
misrepresents  us.  The  question  is,  not  whether  a  real  free 
agency  is,  but  only  what  it  is. 

Second.  The  word  "will  "  has  been  often  used  in  a  broad,  and 
also  in  a  narrow  sense.  In  the  broad  sense,  it  is  what  the 
Scripture  popularly  calls  "the  heart,"  or  what  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
calls  the  "conative,"  or  Dr.  McCosh  the  "optative"  powers. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  Calvinistic  writers  use  the  word 
"will,"  when  they  distribute  the  powers  of  man's  soul  into  the 
powers  of  sensibility  (passive,)  powers  of  intellection  (simply 
cognitive,)  and  "  will,"  or  active  powers.  In  this  broad  sense, 
the  "will"  includes  much  besides  the  specific  power  of  volition; 
viz.,  all  those  appetitive  or  "orectic"  powers  which  furnish  tlie 
emotive  element  in  subjective  motives.  In  the  narrow  sense,  the 
word  "will"  means  the  specific  power  of  choice,  or  the  "volitional"- 
power.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  Dr.  Bledsoe  uses  it;  and  this 
is  the  sense. in  which  we  shall  use  it. 

Third.  The  "motive"  of  volition  is  a  term  which  is  continually 
used  by  Dr.  Bledsoe,  and  even  by  Edwards,  with  a  mischievous 
ambiguity.  It  is  often  employed  for  the  object,  that  to  which 
the  soul  moves  in  volition.  And  nearly  all  the  confusion  in  the 
artruments  on  the  will  have  arisen  from  the  mistaken  notion,  that 
we  regard  this  object,  along  with  its  involuntary  impression  on 
the  sensibility,  as  the  efficient  of  a  volition.  Again  do  we  fore- 
warn Dr.  Bledsoe  and  our  readers,  that  these,  in  our  view,  are 
not  motive,  but  only  the  outward  occasion  for  the  action  of  real 
motive.  What  then,  according  to  us,  is  the  efficient  motive? 
The  soul's  own  spontaneous,  subjective  desire  as  guided  by  its 
own  intelligence;  and  this  desire  is  a  function  of  a  faculty  distinct 
from,  yea,  an  opposite  to,  the  sensibility;  of  an  active  power, 
(whereas  the  sensibility  is  a  "passive  power;")  of  a  power 
wherein  the  soul  is  self-moved,  instead  of  being  moved  from 
without;  wherein  the  soul  is  agent,  and  not  mere  subject  of  an 
effect. 
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Fourth.  If  we  should  say  that  volitions  are  "morally  neces- 
Hary,"  we  should  mean,  with  Edwards,  only  that  they  arise  with 
full  certainty,  and  by  the  efficiency  of  their  subjective  motives. 
We  think,  with  Dr.  Hodge,  that  the  misunderstanding  of  the 
word  "necessity"  does  boundless  mischief  in  this  debate;  but 
we  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  fault  of  the  word.  The  truth  is, 
that  since  this  (Latin)  word  was  domesticated  in  philosophy,  it 
has  undergone  a  change  in  its  popular  use;  and  even  scholars 
have  lost  sight  of  the  fact,  that  its  philosophical  sense,  of  full 
certainty  of  eventuation,  and  nothing  more,  is  its  proper  etymo- 
logic meaning.  What  is  its  real  origin?  The  ^'■necessitas''  is 
simply  '''quod  nan  cedet,"  the  unfailing.  We  can  recall  the 
reader's  mind  from  its  hallucination,  by  reminding  him  of  the 
twin-brother  of  this  word,  which  has  not  been  abused  by  modern 
popular  use:  '^ incessant.''  Every  school  boy  knows  that  "in" 
is  "un,"  the  negative  particle.  So  that  "incessant"  is  the  un- 
ceasing ;  and  so  "  necessary  "  (necessant)  is  the  non-ceasing.  But 
our  familiar  word,  "incessant,"  has  not  undergone  the  bad  luck 
of  being  perverted  to  mean  (wholly  another  thing)  the  compul- 
sory. Nobody  is  so  perverse  as  to  think  the  "incessant  talker" 
is  a  compulsory  talker — a  man  who  is  compelled  to  talk.  Well, 
let  the  reader  only  give  the  great  Latin  scholastics  credit  for 
understanding  the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  and  this  mighty 
bugbear  of  "  necessity  "  will  vanish.  He  will  then  see  that  it  is 
no  dishonest  afterthought,  no  "dodge"  to  escape  the  just  odium 
of  a  hateful  theory,  to  say  that  by  a  "necessary  volition,"  we 
mean  (and  philosophy  always  did  mean)  simply  what  the  phrase, 
an  "incessant  volition,"  would  classically  mean,  volitio  quce, 
mediante  motivo^  non  cedet;  simply  this,  that,  supposing  the 
subjective  motive  present,  the  volition  will  not  fail  to  rise.  Now, 
"where  is  the  murder?"  Why  should  our  innocent  Latin  word 
be  held  responsible  for  the  wholly  different  idea  which  popular 
use  has  forced  upon  it:  that  of  inevitable  compulsion?  But  Dr. 
Bledsoe  declares  roundly  (as  in  Review  p.  34)  that  he  will  not 
be  appeased  by  this  definition ;  that  nothing  shall  satisfy  him 
except  our  believing  that  volitions  are  uncaused  and  contingent; 
and  that  they  may  fail  to  rise  though  every  condition  of  their 
rise  be  present.     Else  he  thinks  the  mind  is  not  free. 
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But,  fifth,  what  is  free  agency?  Let  the  reader  note  that  we 
do  not  say  "free  will."  Dr.  Bledsoe  himself  is  constrained,  in 
a  sort  of  grudging  way,  to  grant  the  reasonableness  of  Locke's 
remark,  that  freedom  is  an  attribute  of  an  agent  and  not  of  a 
faculty;  so  that,  properly  speaking,  it  is  the  mind  which  is  free, 
and  not  the  will.  So  we  will  not  speak  of  "free  will"  (at  best 
an  ambiguous  term,)  but  of  free  agency.  Dr.  Bledsoe  is  much 
dissatisfied  with  Edwards  for  defining  freedom  as  a  man's  privi- 
lege of  doing  what  he  chooses.  We  will  venture  the  assertion, 
that  Dr.  Bledsoe  will  not  find  any  man  of  common  sense  who 
desires  any  fuller  freedom  than  this.  But  the  ground  of  objection 
against  this  clear  and  practical  definition  is,  that  the  way  in 
which  choice  comes  to  pass  ought  to  be  determined  also;  that  if 
a  man  has  the  privilege  of  doing  what  he  chooses,  yet  he  may 
have  been  made  to  choose  in  some  way  infringing  his  freedom. 
And  Dr.  Bledsoe  cites  Edwards  with  great  condemnation  as 
saying,  that  no  matter  how  a  man  comes  to  choose  thus  and 
thus,  if  he  has  unobstructed  privilege  of  acting  as  he  has  chosen, 
he  has  all  the  freedom  he  can  ask  for.  Now  we  presume  that 
the  diiference  between  Dr.  Bledsoe  and  Edwards  here  is  simply 
this:  that  the  latter  was  too  clear  a  thinker  to  have  his  mind 
haunted  with  any  phantom  of  a  choice  which  is  compelled.  His 
common  sense  taught  him  that  choice,  on  any  theory  whatever, 
must  still  be  an  uncompelled  determination  of  the  soul ;  so  that 
his  practical  definition  of  freedom  does  include  a  freedom  of  the 
soul,  and  not  of  the  limbs  only,  as  Dr.  Bledsoe  cavils.  Edwards 
had  in  his  view,  doubtless,  that  declaration  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  (Chap,  ix.,)  which  frankly  says,  that  freedom  is  an 
attribute  of  the  rational  agent  so  inalienable  and  essential  that  it 
cannot  be  and  is  not  infringed,  whatever  the  moral  state  of  the 
soul.  So,  if  Dr.  Bledsoe  could  only  think  that  "  any  good  can 
come  out  of  Nazareth,"  he  might  see  that  when  we  define  fiee 
agency  as  a  man's  liberty  of  doing  as  he  chooses,  we  are  not 
laying  a  wicked  trap  for  him,  to  catch  him  in  this  fraud,  viz., 
that  while  he  has  privilege  of  doing  as  he  chooses,  we  will  com- 
pel \i\ui  to  choose  as  he  chooses.  No;  we  cannot  conceive  of 
that  bugbear  of  his,  a  compelled  choice  ;  we  assure  him  we  think 
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it,  just  as  he  does,  the  intensest  of  contradictions.  And  so,  in 
our  generous  desire  to  calm  his  apprehensions  (not  because  it  is 
really  necessary,)  we  tender  him  this  definition  of  free  agency: 
It  is  the  soul's  power  of  deciding  itself  to  action,  according  to  its 
own  subjective  nature.  (But  even  this  is  not  going  to  satisfy 
him !) 

But  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  by  "ability  of  will," 
we  understand  a  very  different  thing,  namely,  fallen  man's  sup- 
posed power  to  reverse  that  nature  by  his  volition.  That  power 
we  utterly  deny  to  a  born  sinner ;  we  do  not  believe  that  he  can 
or  will  choose  dispositions  exactly  against  those  which  it  is  his 
nature  to  prefer,  and  thus  revolutionise  that  very  nature  by  a 
volition.     Ability  we  deny,  free  agency  we  grant  to  him. 

Sixth.  We  do  not  regard  President  Edwards  as  infallible,  and 
did  not  before  Dr.  Bledsoe  assailed  him.  The  essential  structure 
of  his  argument  is  indestructible,  but  it  has  some  excrescences 
and  blemishes.  He,  like  nearly  all  the  English  Christian 
philosophers  of  his  day,  was  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the 
pious  Locke;  and  hence  his  usually  clear  vision  is  sometimes 
confused  by  the  shallow  plausibilities  of  the  sensationalist 
psychology.  Hence  he  sometimes  seems  to  confound  objective 
inducement  with  subjective  motive.  He  also  confuses  his 
reasoning  by  sometimes  using  the  word  "will"  in  the  broad,  and 
sometimes  in  the  narrow  sense. 

Seventh.  The  question.  How  volitions  arise  in  a  free  agent, 
has  received  three  distinct  answers.  One  is  that  of  the  consistent 
sensationalist,  fatalist,  and  pantheist.  According  to  these,  volition 
is  efficiently  caused  by  emotion ;  but  emotion  is  only  the  necessary 
reflex  of  impression  made  on  the  sensibility  from  without.  We 
think  with  Dr.  Bledsoe  that  this  scheme  is  virtually  no  scheme 
of  free  agency  at  all.  Under  it  the  soul  is,  after  all,  determined 
to  action  by  an  efficient  external  to  itself;  the  soul  is  really  not 
agent,  but  acted  on. 

The  second  answer  is  in  the  opposite  extreme :  it  stakes  our 
true  free  agency  in  this,  that  the  volition  may  always  be  a  mental 
modification  arising  immediately  in  the  mind  without  any  eflScient 
at  all:    a  self-determined  change.     The  advocates  of  this  scheme 
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hold  that  the  free  volition  must  be  disconnected  even  from  sub- 
jective motive,  and  arise,  in  that  sense,  absolutely  uncaused. 
Its  advocates  describe  it  sometimes  as  the  theory  of  the  self- 
determination  of  the  "will,  (as  opposed  to  the  self-determination  of 
the  soul,)  using  the  "will"  in  its  narrow  sense.  Sometimes  they 
<eay,  the  mind  must  be  in  absolute  equilibrium,  as  to  even  sub- 
jective motive,  when  the  free  volition  takes  place.  Sometimes 
they  say,  volition  is  an  uncaused  event.  But  always  they 
concur  in  holding  that  the  free  volition  must  be  a  contingent 
event,  whatever  may  be  the  antecedent  states  of  mental  conviction 
and  desire  looking  towards  the  object  of  choice. 

The  third  answer  shuns  both  these  extremes,  and  defines  free 
agency  as  the  self-determination  of  the  soul  (not  of  the  specific 
faculty  of  choice).  But  it  holds  that  rational  spirit,  like  every 
other  power  in  nature,  conforms  to  the  maxim,  "  Order  is  heaven's 
first  law."  In  other  words,  it  acts,  like  everything  else  in  divine 
providence,  in  accordance  with  a  regulative  law.  And  this  law 
of  free  volitions  is  the  soul's  own  rational  and  appetitive  nature — 
its  habitus.  Hence  the  rational  freie  volition  is  not  an  "uncaused 
phenomenon"  in  the  world  of  mind;  it  only  arises  by  reason  of 
its  regular  eflficient,  which  is  the  subjective  motive.  By  subjective 
motive  is  meant  that  complex  of  mental  judgment  as  to  the  pre- 
ferable, and  subjective  appetency  for  the  object  which  arises 
together  in  the  mind  (on  presentation  of  the  object,)  according  to 
the  regulative  law  of  the  mind's  own  native  disposition.  In  a 
word,  the  free  volition  will  rise  according  to,  and  because  of,  the 
soul's  own  strongest  motive ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  a 
rational,  a  free,  and  a  responsible  volition.  Hence,  we  believe 
that  such  volitions  are  attended  with  full  certainty,  (which  is 
w4iat  we  mean  by  moral  necessity,)  and  also  with  full  freedom. 
(We  are  fully  aware  that  every  man  performs  acts  whose  causation 
in  the  soul  is  more  secondary.  Thus,  the  snuflf-takcr  opens  his 
box  and  "takes  his  pinch,"  often,  perhaps,  without  any  remem- 
bered consciousness  of  the  subjective  motive.  It  is  because  both 
mind  and  limbs  have  come,  by  repetition,  so  under  the  influence 
of  the  law  of  habit — corisuefudo,  not  habitus.  This  law  is  so 
influential  in  this  case  that  we  popularly  term  the  acts  "mechani- 
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cal."  Are  such  acts  still  rational,  free,  and- responsible?  They 
are,  so  far  as  previous  acts  of  conscious  freedom  formed  the 
c'onsuetudo  which  now  influences  the  mind  and  body.)       v 

Now  the  third  is  the  theory  of  the  will,  or  of  the  way  responsible 
volitions  rise,  held  by  Calvinists.  Does  not  its  right  statement 
evince  of  itself  its  correctness  to  every  candid  mind? 

1.  Our  first  argument  for  it  then  shall  be,  that  it  is  supported 
by  men's  consciousness.  Dr.  Bledsoe  thinks  not.  He  is,  indeed, 
too  adroit  to  say  that  we  are  conscious  of  having  rational 
resiponsible  \o\ition  without  motives;  for  he  foresees  the  reply, 
that  consciousness  can  only  be  of  what  is  in  the  mind.  He 
admits  (Examination  of  Edwards,  p.  230) :  "  We  are  not  conscious 
that  there  is  no  producing  cause  of  volition.  No  man  can  be 
conscious  of  that  which  does  not  exist."  His  position  (p.  227) 
is  that  "we  find  our  minds  in  a  state  of  acting.  This  is  all  we 
discover  by  the  light  of  consciousness."  But  is  this  all?  We 
raise  the  question  of  fact.  We  assert  that  whenever  the  soul 
chooses  with  sufficient  deliberation,  we  are  conscious  of  choosing 
according  to  a  subjective  motive.  Dr.  Bledsoe  is  misled  in  the 
reading  of  consciousness  by  haste,  pride  of  hypothesis,  and  the 
evanescent  nature  of  the  impression  left  on  remembered  conscious- 
ness by  the  motive  when  the  mind  hurries  on  to  the  execution 
and  fruition  of  its  choice.  This  cause  of  an  erroneous  reading  of 
consciousness  may  be  well  explained  by  the  manner  in  which  we 
instantaneously  drop  out  of  remembered  consciousness  the  objects 
also  of  rapid  volitions.  The  intelligible  perception  of  the  object 
is,  as  Dr.  Bledsoe  admits,  the  absolutely  essential  condition  (not 
cause)  of  the  act  of  will.  Yet  often  its  presence  is  not  consciously 
remembered  for  a  moment.  Here  is  a  man  fencing.  We  see 
him  intentionally  bring  up  his  sword  and  make  the  "guard  in 
tierce."  He  saw  his  adversary  make,  perhaps  with  almost 
lightning  speed,  the  "thrust  in  tierce.'  That  occasioned  his 
making  the  guard  in  the  same  figure  (the  subjective  motive  being 
of  course  the  desire,  according  to  his  nature,  to  preserve  his  own 
body.)  Does  he  remember,  an  instant  after,  in  which  figure  his 
adversary  made  his  thrust?  Perhaps  not.  But  Dr.  Bledsoe 
admits  that  his  perception,  at  the  time  of  the  "thrust  in  tierce,"  was 
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the  occasion  without  which  he  would  not  have  made  the  "guard 
in  tierce,"  which  he  did  intentionally  make.  What  is  the 
solution  ?  That  in  the  speed  of  the  mental  processes  the  conscious 
perception  of  the  thrust  dropped  instantaneously  out  of  remem- 
bered consciousness.  There  is  no  other.  Now,  Dr.  Bledsoe  will 
ask  that  fencer:  Do  you  remember  being  rationally  conscious  of 
the  desire  of  self-preservation  as  your  subjective  motive  for  making 
that  rapid  guard?  And  very  possibly  the  fencer  will  answer: 
No.  The  solution  which  Dr.  Bledsoe  has  just  used  applies  again. 
Haste  and  excitement  caused  the  motive.,  as  the  occasion,  to  drop 
out  of  remembered  consciousness.  But  the  intelligent  volition  to 
"guard  in  tierce"  could  no  more  have  arisen  in  that  fencer's 
mind  without  motive  than  without  object.  Let  us  then  eliminate 
the  cause  of  confusion,  and  inspect  any  volition  which  is  sufficiently 
deliberate;  we  know  we  are  conscious  that  motive  prompts  it. 
Had  the  motive  not  been,  the  volition  would  not  have  been. 
This  is  but  saying  that  a  reasonable  man  knows  that  when  ho 
acts  deliberately  he  thinks  he  has  his  own  "reason  for  acting.  " 
When  he  sees  one  act,  and  asking,  "  Why  did  you  do  that?"  rv- 
ceives  the  answer,  "Oh,  for  nothing  at  all;"  he  sets  down  the 
answer  as  silly.  It  is  the  very  characteristic  of  a  fool  to  act 
"without  knowing  what  for."  Is  this  the  description  Dr.  Bledsoe 
means  to  give  of  himself  when  h^  declares  (p.  227)  that  he  "sees 
not  the  effectual  power  of  any  cause  operating  to  produce  his 
volitions?"  Did  he  write  all  these  wise  books  and  reviews  with- 
out "effectually"  or  decisively  "knowing  what  for?"  Courtesy 
requires  us  to  leave  him  to  make  the  answer.  For  ourselves  we 
can  only  say,  that  when  we  get  to  that  pass — that  we  deliberately 
choose  a  line  of  action  without  even  thinking  we  have  in  ourselves 
a  rational  motive  (an  ama)  determinative  of  our  choice — we  hope 
our  friends  will  select  a  lunatic  asylum  for  us. 

2.  If  the  most  deliberate  acts  of  choice  may  be  thus  loose  from 
the  efficiency  of  all  antecedents  in  the  mind,  then  we  could  not  make 
a  recognition  of  any  permanent  character  in  ourselves  or  our 
fellow-men.  What  do  we  mean  by  a  character?  Clearly  a  some- 
thing having  continuity  and  permanency  qualifying  the  free  spirit. 
(Any  man  of  common  sense  will  add,  "a  character  is  a  certain 
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set  of  practical  principles  permariently  qualifying  the  man."  But 
we  need  not  claim  more  than  the  general  answer.)  Now  one 
man  does  not  have  the  gift  of  "discerning  another  man's  spirit" 
by  immediate  intuition;  he  learns  character  a  posteriori  hy  ob- 
serving his  fellow-man's  volitions.  But,  if  Dr.  Bledsoe's  theory 
were  true,  volitions  would  be  no  indices  of  character,  for  they 
must  be  loose  from  the  efficiency  of  "all  antecedents  in  or  out  of 
the  mind;"  and  of  course  loose  from  the  regulative  power  of 
that  permanent  sornething  in  the  mind  constituting  its  character. 
But  we  ask,  emphatically,  May  not  character  be  at  least  some- 
times known  by  conduct?  If  not,  how  does  a  jury  ever  find  out 
whom  to  punish  ?  IIow  does  Dr.  Bledsoe  find  out  whom  to  es- 
teem ?  '' 

Dr.  Bledsoe  (in  Section  XV.,  Examination  of  Edwards)  makes 
a  set  effort  to  escape  this  fatal  logic.  The  place  abounds  with 
the  baldest  assertions  of  the  fundamental  Pelagian  postulate,  that 
a  concn^ated  righteousness  of  principle  would  be  no  righteous- 
ness, because  not  the  result  of  an  act  of  choice  ;  and  that  hence 
no  moral  agent  can  be  made  righteous,  but  he  must  do  a  righteous- 
ness. President  Edwards  had  argued  (Treatise  on  Original  Sin) 
in  exact  conformity  with  the  Wesleyan  Watson,  and  with  Wesley 
himself:  "Not  that  principles  derive  their  goodness  from  actions, 
but  that  actions  derive  their  goodness  from  the  principles  whence 
they  proceed  ;  so  that  the  act  of  choosing  what  is  good,  is  no 
further  virtuous  than  it  proceeds  from  a  good  principle  or  virtu- 
ous disposition  of  the  mind." 

Dr.  Bledsoe  conceives  that  the  fallacy  of  this  argument  pro- 
ceeds from  the  ambiguity  of  the  f(!rm  principle  Taking,  e.  (jf., 
the  instance  of  Adnm's  first  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  he  claims 
tliat  the  "principle"  from  which  this  evil  volition  resulted,  was 
not  any  "implanted  principle"  at  all,  but  Adam's  "  intention,  or 
design,  or  motive."  The  only  "implanted  principle"  Dr.  Bledsoe 
sees  in  the  case  is,  that  native  desire  for  material  good  and  for 
knowledge  which  Adam's  Creator  had  placed  in  the  animal  and 
spiritual  parts  of  the  creature's  person.  If  God  put  them  there, 
he  urges,  they  could  not  have  been  sinful ;  they  must  have  been 
innocent.  Says  he:  "And  hence,  we  very  clearly  perceive  that 
VOL.  xxvrn.,  no.  4 — 2. 
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a  sinful  action  may  result  from  those  principles  of  our  constitu- 
tion which  are  in  themselves  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious."  And 
again:  '*In  fact,  the  virtuous  principle  from  which  the  virtuous 
act  is  supposed  to  derive  its  character,  is  not  an  implanted  prin- 
ciple at  all,  but  the  design,  or  intention,  or  motive,  with  which  the 
act  is  done,  and  of  which  the  created  agent  is  himself  the  author," 

Now,  on  this  evasion  we  remark,  first :  he  misrepresents  us 
in  saying  we  teach  there  must  have  been  an  "implanted  princi- 
ple" of  evil  from  which  Adam's  first  sin  must  proceed.  No.  We 
say  there  must  have  been  a  principle  of  evil  prior  in  the  order  of 
causation  to  the  act,  or  else  the  act  would  not  have  been  qualified 
as  evil.  And  this  Dr.  Bledsoe  is  compelled  to  own,  p.  201:  "As 
it  is  truly  said,  ...  a  holy  action  can  proceed  only  from  a  holy 
principle  or  disposition,"  etc.  Second:  we  ask  the  reader  to 
note  how  unavoidably  Dr.  Bledsoe  falls  into  the  true  doctrine : 
"holy  action  proceeds  from  ;"  "a  sinful  action  may  rcHultiYom,'' 
etc.  Surely  that  which  "proceeds"  and  "results  from"  antece- 
dents, is  an  effect.  Common  sense  will  assert  its  rights.  Third: 
Dr.  Bledsoe  thinks  that  the  "agent  is  himself  the  author"  of  "the 
design,  or  intention,  or  motive,"  which  is  "the  principle  from 
which  the  virtuous  act  is  supposed  to  derive  its  character."  Very 
well.  He  has  taught  us  that  all  functions  of  intelligence,  and 
all  functions  of  emotion  or  feeling,  are  passivities;  the  will  is  the 
only  active  power.  Now,  then,  if  the  agent  is  author  himself  of 
the  principle  of  his  volition,  he  must  have  originated  that  princi- 
ple by  an  act  of  choice  !  What  principle  of  "design,  inten- 
tion, or  motive."  regulated  that  prior  act  of  choice?  And  must 
he  not  have  chosen  to  choose  ?  Thus  Dr.  Bledsoe  is  hopelessly 
entangled  in  the  GW(\\Q^?,regressuH  and  in  Mr.  Watson's  fatal  refu- 
tation at  once. 

But  fourth,  and  chiefly  :  let  us  look  a  little  more  narrowly  at 
thisself-origimited  "design, or  intention,  or  motive"  in  Adam,  from 
which  Dr.  Bledsoe  admits  his  unholy  action  proceeded.  What 
was  this  intention  ?  Merely  to  gain  knowledge,  and  please  his 
palate  naturally  and  innocently  ?  That  was  not  all ;  for  as  Dr. 
Bledsoe  justly  argues,  the  appetency  for  these  natural  goods  be- 
ing  implanted  by  his   Maker,   were  not  essentially   sinful,  but 
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legitimate  in  their  proper  bounds.  There  was. an  intention  to 
gratify  these  unrighteously.  There  was  intelligent  intention  to 
prefer  these  natural  goods  to  duty.  Now  let  this  'Hntention'  be 
inspected.  Who  fails  to  see  that  it  involves  a  subjective  appe- 
tency ?  A  desire  ;  the  new  expression  of  a  new  and  perverted 
disposition  ;  the  habitus,  namely,  of  unrighteous  self-will.  While 
we  know  very  well  that  this  new  disposition,  qualifying  Adam's 
soul  now,  was  in  time  synchronoils  with  the  evil  act,  we  also 
know  that  in  the  order  of  production  it  was  precedent  to  it,  and 
so  qualified  it  as  evil.  Thus  Dr.  Bledsoe's  pretended  analysis  is 
only  an  attempt  to  wrap  up  the  great  facts  of  the  precedent  dis- 
position and  appetency  under  the  word  "intention."  But,  we 
repeat,  intention  involves  them.  '^Intentio''  is  a  subjective  and 
active  directing  of  the  soul  upon  (tendere  m)  an  objective  end. 
This  is  the  analysis  of  common  sense.  Every  lawyer  and  jury- 
man thinks  that  in  proving  "evil  intention"  on  the  murderer,  he 
has  proved  "malice." 

Dr.  Bledsoe  thinks  that  if  Edwards  argues  that  Adam's  first 
holy  volition  would'never  have  taken  place,  unless  God  implanted 
a  principle  of  holiness  to  prompt  it,  he"  is  equally  bound  to  argue 
that  the  first  sin  could  never  have  occurred  unless  the  Maker  first 
implanted  an  evil  principle  to  prompt  it.  Our  author  forgets,  in 
this  ingenious  cavil,  that  there  is  an  important  contrast  in  the 
essence  of  holiness  and  sin.  Sin  in  principles  and  acts,  is  a 
privative  quality.  Holiness  is  a  positive  one.  'H  anapria  karh  ^  avofiia. 
Discrepancy^  from  law  is  sin.  But  only  positive  conformity  with 
the  standard  is  holiness.  Now  surely  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that 
a  finite,  dependent  creature  cannot,  if  created  in  a  ^ate  of  defect, 
out  of  that  defect  originate  the  positive,  and  a  very  diff'erent  one 
to  say  that  this  finite,  mutable  creature,  naturally  endued  with 
the  positive,  may  admit  the  negative  defect.  Dr.  Bledsoe's  logic 
is  precisely  this  :  because  a  candle  sixteen  inches  long  will  never 
shine  unless  it  be  positively  lighted,  <'ryo,  it  will  never  cease 
shining  unless  it  be  positively  extinguished.  That  might  follow 
as  to  an  infinite  candle;  but  this,  one,  being  but  a  few  inches 
long,  has  only  to  be  completely  let  alone,  to  burn  itself  out. 

3.   If  our  theory  were  not  true,  no  certainty. would  attend  any 
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form  of  influence  which  man  exerts  upon  man.  Education  would 
yield  no  definite  results  in  the  formation  of  character.  Human 
control  over  a  fellow-man  beyond  the  material  grasp  of  the  con- 
trolling person,  could  never  be  exerted  with  full  certainty ;  for 
the  way  in  which  human  control  exerts  itself,  is  by  addressing 
some  inducement  to  some  known  subjective  appetency  of  the 
person  governed,  which  is  known  to  be  adequate  to  occasion  the 
designed  action.  For  instance,  may  not  the  employer  present  to 
his  servant's  native  desire  for  gain  a  pecuniary  reward,  which 
will  certainly  result  in  the  performance  of  the  service  ?  Does 
not  the  teacher  present  to  the  urchin's  desire  of  bodily  welfare,  a 
positive  threat  of  the  birch,  modifying  that  native  appetency 
into  active  fear,  which  will  result  in  punctual  and  unfailing 
obedience  ?  Dr.  Bledsoe  knows  that  this  is  often  done.  He  has 
friends,  from  whom,  unless  death  or  casualty  intervene,  he  knows 
his  requests  will  secure  an  infallible  compliance,  in  at  least  some 
things.  How  does  he  know  this  ?  If  volitions  are  efficiently 
caused  by  "no  antecedent  in  or  out  of  the  mind,"  he  has  no  right 
to  think  it — no  means  to  know  it.  His  doctrine  is,  that  every 
antecedent  condition  of  choice  may  be  there,  looking  to  the  con- 
fidently expected  volition,  and  yet  there  is  always  the  possibility 
that  the  will  may  fly  off"  at  a  tangent,  as  men  popularly  say,  into 
the  opposite  determination.  He  has  no  right  to  be  entirely  cer- 
tain that  the  best  friend  he  has  in  the  world  is  going  to  comply 
with   his  most  reasonable  request,  though  able  to  do  so. 

4.  The  free  volition  which  should  arise  exactly  according  to 
this  theory,  would  be  neither  rational  nor  moral.  The  very 
ground  of  our  judging  these  qualities  to  an  act  is,  that  we  recog- 
nise it  as  proceeding  out  of  a  rational  or  a  moral  motive,  which 
was  efiicient  thereof.  Dr.  Bledsoe  is  so  unable  to  blind  his  eyes 
to  this  fact,  that  he  says,  while  the  rational  or  moral  volition  has 
no  cause,  it  has  its  ground  in  reason,  of  course.  But  what  is 
the  ground  of  an  act?  The  phrase  is  a  metaphor.  The  ground 
of  a  thing  is  that  on  which  it  stands,  as  a  house  on  its  foundation. 
The  ground  of  a  volition  is  the  state  of  soul  on  which  it  stands 
for  its  being.  What  is  this  but  its  cause  ?  The  ground  of  an 
act  which  yet  is  not  its  cause,  would  be  a  ground  that  was  not  a 
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ground.  How  can  a  volition  derive  positive  or  certain  moral 
character  from  its  rational  or  moral  "ground"  in  the  mind,  unless 
the  volition  is  positively  and  certainly  connected  therewith? 
Let  common  sense  answer.  We  see  a  man  perform  an  act,  in 
outward  form  charitable.  We  ask,  "What  made  you  do  that  ?" 
He  answers,  "Nothing  ;  the  volition  just  came  so.''  Instantly 
we  withdraw  our  moral  approbation.  The  man,  instead  of  ap- 
pearing approvable,  no^V  seems  only  silly. 

5.  Dr.  Bledsoe's  scheme  breaks  down  utterly  when  brought  to 
the  test  of  man's  free  choice  concerning  his  summum  honum. 
Let  natural  good  and  evil  be  presented  in  alternative  before  the 
free  soul ;  as,  for  instance,  sickness  and  health.  Let  him  be 
free  to  choose  between  them  simply  for  their  own  sakes,  without 
any  complication  of  the  question  by  connected  consequences  or 
moral  restrictions.  Let  him  be  invited  to  exercise  his  freedom 
by  electing  sickness  rather  than  health,  simply  for  the  sake  of 
being  sick.  Is  there  a  particle  of  uncertainty?  Is  there  the 
faintest  possibility  that  he  will  so  elect  ?  Yet  is  that  man's  elec- 
tion just  as  free  and  rational,  though  morally  necessitated  or 
made  certain  by  the  efficient  influence  of  his  own  common  sense 
and  natural  desire  of  welfare  as  any  other  volition  he  ever  per- 
forms. 

6.  Every  rational  being  in  the  universe,  except  man,  is  an 
instance  exactly  against  Dr.  Bledsoe's  theory  of  free  agency. 
God's  holy  volitions  are  morally  necessitated  by  his  eternal  and 
immutable  perfections.  Is  he  therefore  not  free  ?  The  Bible 
itself  tells  us  that  "he  cannot  lie,"  "he  cannot  be  tempted  to 
evil."  Then,  according  to  this  philosophy  of  contingent  voli- 
tions, none  of  Grod's  moral  volitions  are  free !  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  we  have  seen,  ivas  born  a  "holy  thing."  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Bledsoe,  he  was  therefore  not  a  free  agent.  Holy 
angols,  as  we  are  expressly  taught  by  Scripture,  had  holiness 
as  "their  first  estate,"  and  they  are  now  made  known  to  us  as 
"elect  angels."  Now  Dr.  Bledsoe  himself  says  he  believes  in  the 
infallible  "perseverance  of  the  elect."  So  it  appears  these  angels 
must  be  certainly  determined  to  holy  volitions,  and  therefore  they 
are  not  free  agents ;  and  if  they  are  not  free  agents,  they  cannot 
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have  moral  character:  so  the  holy  angels  cannot  be  holy,  becauser 
they  are  indefectibly  holy  !  Again,  according  to  Dr.  Bledsoe, 
elect  sinners  will  infallibly  persevere  in  so  niany  at  least  of  the 
acts  of  holy  volition  as  will  maintain  their  spiritual  union  with 
their  Redeemer ;  for  Dr.  Bledsoe  believes  in  the  ^'perseverance 
of  the  elect"  (though  not  in  the  "perseverance  of  the  saints"). 
Now  there  are  some  "mighty  curious"  corollaries  attached  to  this 
doctrine  of  the  "perseverance  of  the  elect."  God's  decree  of  their 
election  to  glory  is  conditioned  on  his  foresig^ht  that  they  will  not 
only  believe  on  Christ,  but  continue  in  faith  to  the  end.  But  if 
the  creature's  volitions  are  contingent,  God's  prescience  of  them 
must  be  contingent,  since  he  knows  them  just  as  they  are  to  be. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  perseverance  grounded  on  the  fact  that 
they  will  persevere,  and  a  perseverance  which  is  but  contingent, 
/.  ^.,  a  perseverance  that  may  not  persevere!  But  our  main  point 
is  to  argue  that  as  to  those  persevering  elect,  at  least  those  voli- 
tions by  which  they  cleave  to  (^lirist  must  be  certain.  But  Dr, 
Bledsoe's  theory  teaches  that  if  they  are  certain,  they  are  not 
free.  Once  more :  lost  souls  and  evil  angels  are  infallibly  cer- 
tain never  to  will  holy  volitions.  Then,  their  unholy  ones  are 
not  free,  and  therefore  not  blameworthy  ! 

We  quote,  under  this  head,  from  Wesley  on  Original  Sin,  pp, 
286-7,  in  order  that  Dr.  Bledsoe  may  see  how  much  title  he  has 
to  call  himself  a  Wesleyan.  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich  had  ad- 
vanced (precisely  Dr.  Bledsoe's  doctrine  on  p.  28  of  his  Review) 
the  proposition  that  a  being  "must  exist,  and  must  use  his  intel- 
lectual powers  h<>fore  he  can  be  rifjhteous.''  Wesley,  adopting 
Dr.  Jennings's  reply,  answers  precisely  according  to  our  argu- 
ment in  this  6tli  head  : 

"Hut  jicc(>r<liiii»;  to  thin  rcjisoniiiji;,  (Christ  rould  not  he  riyhffou.f  at  IiIh 
hirth.  You  answer,  'IIo  (^xiMted  IxiCon!  Ik;  was  luadi!  flcHli.'  I  reply,  He 
(lid.  (i.s  0(><l.  But  the  mail  Christ  Jonuh  did  not.  ,  .  .  According  to  your 
roaHotiiu^,  then,  th(!  man  ChrintJoHus  could  nol  berufktcouH  (it  hi.s  birth.'' 

■'Nay,  aocordinj^  to  this  r«!asoniii<r,  God  cou1<1  not  ho  ri^^htoouH  fron> 
otornity,  bocauso  ho  must  (^xint  before  he  wa.s  rifjhtoous.  You  answer, 
*lVIy  reasonin;;  wouhl  hohl  (!ven  with  r(;sj»(rc.t  to  God,  were  it  true  that  he 
ever  did  be^in  to  exist;  but  neither  thi;  (jxistcnce  nor  the  holiness  of 
(iod  was  j)rior  to  each  other.'      ^fay,  hut  if  his  existence  was  not  i)rior  to 
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hi8  "holinoHS — if  he  did  not  exiHt  before  he  was  holy — your  assertion  that 
■*every  being  must  exist  before  it  is  righteous,'  is  not.  true."' 

7.  The  Bible  doctrines  of  God's  certain  forelcnowledge  of  men's 
volitions,  of  his  foreordination  of  them  (see  Acts  ii.  23 ;  Isaiah 
X.  5-7)  of  his  prediction  of  their  voluntary  acts,  and  of  his  provi- 
dence over  such  acts,  present  an  unanswerable  demonstration  of 
our  theory  of  volition.  We  shall  not  fatigue  Christian  readers  by 
citing  many  Scriptures  to  prove  either  of  these  doctrines.  God's 
providence  is  *'his  most  holy,  wise,  and  powerful  sustaining  and 
governing  all  his  creatures  and  all  their  actions."  That  his  effica- 
cious providence  extends,  in  some  mysterious  way,  to  men's  voli- 
tions, is  expressly  asserted  in  the  Bible.  "The  king's  heart  is  in 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  as  the  rivers  of  water :  he  turneth  it  whither- 
soever he  will."  Prov.  xxi.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  11  ;  xxiv.  11,  etc. 
Is  God's  providence  here  efficacious?  If  one  answers,  "No,"  he 
contradictsthe  Scripture,  and  robs  God  of  his  sovereignty.  If  he 
answers  "Yes,"  as  he  must,  the  question  is  settled;  for  in  caus- 
ing this  volition  certainly  to  arise  in  the  man's  soul,  God  has 
procured  the  operation  of  some  sort  of  causation.  The  argument 
is  so  true,  that  it  is  hard  to  express  it  without  uttering  a  truism. 
But  then  that  volition  (which  still  is  free  and  responsible)  was  not 
uncaused.  Now  the  species  of  causation  which  we  assign  for  it, 
subjective  motive,  is  beyond  question  more  consistent  with  the 
man's  free  agency,  than  any  other  possible  species.  Let  Dr. 
Bledsoe  try  his  hand  at  explaining  how  there  can  be  any  other 
possible  species  of  efficient  causation  of  that  volition  in  that  man's 
soul,  more  compatible  with  his  free  agency  therein,  than  sub- 
jective motive  acting  spontaneously,  yet  according  to  the  known 
law  of  his  disposition.  But  we  need  not  press  him  so  far.  The 
argument  is  in  th*ese  simple  and  inevitable  propositions:  God 
efficiently  controls  the  man's  volition  ;  therefore  the  volition  had 
some  efficient.  But  the  essence  of  Dr.  Bledsoe's  theory  is,  that 
volition  has  no  other  efficient  antecedent,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
mind,  than  the  mind  itself. 

.\gain:  God  has  predicted  a  multitude  of  volitions  to  be  formed 
in  subsequent  times  by  free  agents.  He  has  foretold  them  posi- 
tively.    He  has,   so  to  speak,  made  the  credit  of  his  veracity 
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responsible  for  their  certain  future  occurrence.  Here  we  have 
two  arguments.  These  predictions  imply  a  certain  foreknowledge 
in  God ;  and  from  this  foreknowledge  we  argue  the  certainty  of 
the  events  foreknown.  Again:  inasmuch  as  God  is.  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  feebleness  and  fickleness  of  man,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  human  affairs  in  themselves,  unless,  when  he  predicted 
that  a  certain  man  should  freely  do  a  certain  act,  he  purposed 
effectually  to  bring  the  doing  of  it  to  pass,  he  could  not  safely  or 
wisely  have  committed  himself  to  the  prediction.  Would  Dr. 
Bledsoe,  knowing  that  the  cashier  of  his  publishing  house  was 
both  poor,  fickle,  foolish,  mortal,  and  of  uncertain  moral  princi- 
ple, like  to  pledge  his  credit  that  this  cashier  shall,  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  1885,  infallibly  pay  a  given  paper  merchant  five 
thousand  dollars,  unless  he  felt,  while  giving  the  pledge,  that 
he  himself  possessed  some  effectual  mode  of  causing  the  cashier 
to  do  it?  God,  in  the  Bible,  pledged  his  credit  to  many  such 
things. 

But  God's  universal  and  infallible  foreknowledge  is  sufficient 
to  prove  our  doctrine.  Dr.  Bledsoe  cites  Edwards  as  presenting 
this  argument  in  this  comprehensive  form  :  *'When  the  existence 
of  a  thing  is  infallibly  and  indissolubly  connected  with  something 
else  which  has  already  had  existence,  then  its  existence  is  neces- 
sary ;  but  the  future  volitions  of  moral  agents  are  infallibly  and 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  and  there- 
fore they  are  necessary."  This  is  so  conclusive  that  Dr.  Bledsoe 
admits  frequently  that  God's  prescience  proves  the  certainty  of 
free  volitions.  Thus,  p.  141  :  "It  is  freely  conceded  that  what- 
ever God  foreknows  will  most  certainly  and  infallibly  come  to 
pass."  Watson,  in  his  Institutes,  (Part  II.  Chap.  IV.)  admits 
that  God's  prescience  refutes  the  idea  of  any  uncertaintji  in  the 
volitions  foreseen.  He  says  that  when  he  teaches  the  "eontin- 
gency"  of  volitions,  he  does  not  mean  their  uncertainty,  but  their 
freedom.  ''Contingency  is  not  opposed  to  certainty^  but  to  7iece«- 
aityy  He  then  proceeds  to  define  the  species  of  necessity  which 
he  denies  of  free  volitions,  in  the  following  unmistakable  terms  : 
'•The  very  nature  of  this  controversy  fixes  this  as  the  precise 
meaning  of  tlie  term.     The  (juestion  is  not,  in  point  of  fact,  about 
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the  certainty  of  moral  action,  that  is,  whether  they  v;ill  happen 
or  not;  but  about  the  nature  of  them,  whether  free  or  constrained,'' 
etc.  It  thus  appears  that  the  necessity  against  which  Watson 
protests,  is  the  necessity  of  comtraiyit.  Abating  the  novel  and 
unusual  definition  of  the  word  contingency,  Watson's  statement 
is  one  which  every  Calvinist  can  accept.  But  Dr.  Bledsoe  cer- 
tainly cannot  adopt  that  view  of  "certainty"  in  volitions,  which 
the  leading  Wesleyan  authority  here  gives  us. 

The  argument  from  God's  prescience  to  our  theory  of  volition, 
was  stated  by  us  (Review,  October,  1876,)  in  a  form  to  bring 
out  articulately  a  link  which  Edwards  leaves  to  be  implied.  That 
which  is  by  an  infallible  mind  certainly  foreseen,  must  be  certain 
to  occur.  Nothing  would  be  certain  to  occur  in  the  sphere  of 
dependent  being,  unless  there  were  some  efficient  of  its  certainty. 
Does  anything  come  absolutely  ex  nihilo  ?  Even  Dr.  Bledsoe 
concedes  that  it  does  not.  Well,  then,  when  a  thing  is  certainly 
to  come,  it  is  0(]|ually  clear  that  the  something  out  of  which  it 
comes  must  be  such  a  something  as  will  not  fail  to  produce  it. 
For  if  it  may  fail  to  produce  it,  then  the  thing  is  not  certain  to 
come.  This  is  the  idea  of  efficient  causation  :  a  producing  agency 
which  will  not  fail.  Now,  then,  unless  the  event  be  certain  to 
arise,  no  correct  m.ind  will  have  a  certain  belief  it  will  arise. 
If  any  mind  correctly  and  certainly  expect  it  to  arise,  it  must  be 
because  there  is  seen  some  efficient  cause  to  make  it  arise.  For 
since  nonentity  cannot  produce,  an  event  that  did  not  have  some 
certainly  efficient  cause  would  not  be  certain  to  occur.  Every 
gambler  knows  that  the  dice  which  always  fall  six  up,  are  loaded. 
But  where  will  you  find  that  certain  efficient  of  the  free,  foreseen 
volition  ?  Our  theory  presents  the  answer  most  consistent  with 
free  agency  ;  for  if  you  place  the  causation  anywhere  save  in  the 
efficient  influence  of  subjective  motive,  under  the  regulative  con- 
trol of  the  soul's  own  disposition,  free  agency  is  lost. 

Such  is  the  point  of  this  unanswerable  argument.  Dr.  Bled- 
soe is  hugely  off"ended  because  we  intimated  that  he  misunderstood 
or  evaded  its  point.  If  the  reader  Ayill  examine  the  11th  Section 
of  the  Examination  of  Edwards,  he  will  see  the  mode  in  which 
our  author  proposes  to  resolve  it.  He  tells  us  in  the  outset,  that 
VOL.  xxviir.,  NO.  4 — 3. 
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"to  many  minds,  even  among  distinguished  philosophers,  the 
prescience  of  Deity  and  the  free  agency  of  man  have  appeared 
to  be  irreconcilable."  Among  these  are  Dugald  Stuart,  Dr. 
Campbell,  and  Locke.  Yet  Dr.  Bledsoe  believes  that  he  can 
easily  remove  the  argument  which  convinced  them  !  How  does 
the  reader  suppose  this  exploit  is  wrought?  By  begging  the 
very  question  in  debate,  whether  volition  is  an  event  without 
efficient  cause ;  and  by  deciding,  in  opposition  to  the  intuitive 
judment  of  all  other  philosophers  and  common  men,  that  in  the 
mental  world  changes  may  and  do  arise  without  efficient  cause. 
He  would  have  us  draw  a  distinction  between  "logical  certainty" 
and  a  "causal  certainty."  He  admits  that  God's  certain  fore- 
knowledge of  a  volition  must  imply  its  "logical  certainty;"  but 
he  denies  that  we  are  entitled  to  infer  therefrom  its  "causal  cer- 
tainty." Let  him  express  his  idea  in  another  form  (p.  135): 
"But  is  this  indissoluble  connexion"  (of  the  occurrence  of  volition 
with  God's  cei'tain  foresight  thereof)  "at  all  inconsistent  with  the 
contingency  of  the  event  known?  This  is  the  question.''  .  .  . 
To  settle  this  question,  .  .  .  "let  us  suppose,  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  President  Edwards,  'that  nonentity  is  about  to  bring 
forth,'  and  that  an  event  comes  into  being  without  any  cause  of 
its  existence.  This  event  then  exists ;  it  is  seen,  and  it  is  known 
to  exist.  Now,  even  on  this  wild  supposition,  there  is  an  infalli- 
ble and  indissoluble  connexion  between  the  existence  of  the  event 
and  the  knowledge  of  it;  and  hence  it  is  necessary,  in  the  sense 
above  explained.  But  what  has  this  necessary  connexion  to  do 
with  the  cause  of  its  existence  ?"  By  supposing  such  a  case, 
Dr.  Bledsoe  endeavors  to  show  that  the  "logical  certainty,"  which 
he  concedes,  does  not  imply  a  "causal  certainty,"  which  he  de- 
nies. But  the  reply  is  very  simple  :  Such  a  case  cannot  be  sup- 
posed. That  "nonentity  can  bring  forth,"  is  a  proposition  wliich 
the  reason  rejects  as  a  self-evident  impossibility.  Does  not  he 
himself  admit  that  it  is  a  ''wild  supposition?"  If  it  miglit  be 
assumed,  then  we  might  admit  th;it  a  "logical  certainty"  does 
not  imply  a  "causal  certainty."  But  it  may  not  be  assumed. 
On  the  contrary,  we  assert  that,  because  the  reason  tells  us  by 
its  most  fundamental  intuition  that  every  event  must  have  a  cause, 
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the  "causal  certainty"  does  and  must  follow  from  the  logical  cer- 
tainty. If  we  are  certain  a  given  event  is  going  to  happen  at  a 
given  time,  then  we  are  intuitively  certain  that  the  efficient  cause 
of  that  event  is  going  to  be  present  at  that  time.  Our  reason 
tells  us  that  otherwise  the  event  would  not  be.  What  is  this  but 
the  intuitive  judgment  on  which  all  valid  inductive  science  pro- 
ceeds ?  Unsettle  this  connexion  between  the  logical  and  the 
causal  certainty,  and  a  posteriori  argument  is  at  an  end.  The 
very  organon  for  ascertaining  natural  laws  is  broken  up  ;  the 
foundation  of  the  reason  is  uprooted.  Dr.  Bledsoe  exclaims,  that 
then  we  bring  the  law  of  causation  to  complete  the  argument 
from  God's  prescience  to  the  efficient  influence  of  motive.  Of 
course  we  do.  His  complaint  betrays  the  very  fact,  whose  inti- 
mation he  so  resented.  Of  course  the  intuition  that  no  change 
comes  uncaused,  is  an  implied  premise  of  Edwards's  enthymeme. 
He  did  not  expand  it  in  that  place,  because  he  did  not  imagine 
that  any  one  would  argue  from  the  opposite  nnd  impossible  sup- 
position that  nonentity  can  bring  forth  events. 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  follow  Dr.  Bledsoe  through  all  the 
confusions  of  his  attempted  evasion  from  the  grasp  of  our  argu- 
ment. In  one  place,  for  instance,  he  endeavors  to  insinuate — ■ 
what  he  dares  not  assert  plainly — that  the  intuition  which  de- 
mands a  cause  for  every  event  is  not  binding  in  this  argument, 
by  bringing  in  the  assertion  of  Stewart,  that  the  deductions  of 
geometry  are  not  founded  "on  its  axioms,  but  on  its  definitions. 
We  might  pause  to  ask  whether  it  is  creditable  to  one  who  has 
written  on  the  philosophy  of  mathematics,  to  be  misled  by  this 
very  one-sided  statement.  He  should  long  ago  have  found  its 
solution  in  the  obvious  view  that  while  the  properties  of  figures 
and  bodies  (described  in  the  definitions  of  geometry)  are  of  course 
the  subject  matter  of  geometrical  reasonings — the  things  geom- 
eters reason  about — still  the  axioms,  or  primitive  judgments  of 
the  reason  about  quantity,  are  the  logical  foundations  of  all  the 
reasonings  about  properties.  But  why  intrude  that  old,  quib- 
bling debate  ?  Could  geometrical  reasoning  proceed  without  any 
axiomatic  truths  .^^  Can  philosophy  proceed  without  the  funda- 
mental axiom  of  cause  ?     After  all.  Dr.  Bledsoe  does  not  dare  to 
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say  it  can.  Even  in  the  construction  of  his  sophism,  he  admits 
that  it  would  be  a  "Tvild  supposition."'  The  outrage  done  to  rea- 
son by  this  attempt  to  sunder  a  "causal"  from  a  "logical"  cer- 
tainty is  so  great,  that  Dr.  Bledsoe's  own  mind  recalcitrates,  and 
constrains  him  to  a  fatal  concession.  (Examination  of  Edwards, 
p.  146.)  "If  Edwards  means  that  a  thing  cannot  be  foreknown 
unless  it  has  a  sufficient  ground  and  reason  for  its  existence,  and 
does  not  of  itself  come  forth  out  of  nothing,  we  are  not  at  all 
concerned  to  deny  his  position."  Now,  why  should  Dr.  Bledsoe 
deceive  himself  by  calling  the  efficient  cause  of  volition  a  suf- 
ficient "ground  and  reason"?  Is  volition  only  a  logical  infer- 
ence ?  He  of  all  men  is  compelled  to  deny  that  proposition. 
We  properly  speak  of  a  "sufficient  ground  and  reason"  for  logi- 
cal conclusiori.  Why,  then,  seek  to  hide  under  this  nomencla- 
ture of  logic,  what  is  nothing  else  but  efficient  motive  of  the  act 
of  soul  ?  The  only  sufficient  ground  and  reason,  in  whose  cer- 
tain action  God  sees  the  certainty  of  the  volition,  is  {\\q  Hubjective 
motive  which,  he  sees,  determines  that  volition.  It  is  true,  Dr. 
Bledsoe  proceeds  to  speak,  as  he  so  often  does,  of  volition  as 
"proceeding  from  the  mind,  acting  in  view  of  motives."  First, 
we  remark  on  this  subterfuge  :  here  is  the  old  and  obstinate 
confusion  of  objective  inducement  with  true,  subjective  motive  ; 
our  author  still  is  under  the  hallucination  that  "motive"  is  some- 
thing objective,  at  which  the  mind  is  looking.  But,  second,  has 
not  Dr.  Bledsoe  said  many  times  that  "motive"  (whatever  it  may 
be)  is  only  the  occasion  and  not  the  cause  of  the  mental  deter- 
mination? The  question  then  arises,  since  the  objective  at  iv hick 
the  mind  looks,  does  not  efficiently  dispose  or  influence  the  mind 
to  choice,  what  does  ^  Does  the  mind  determine  itself  to  choice? 
Dr.  Bledsoe  gives  up  that  solution,  as  contradictory.  (Sec  his 
16th  Section,  Examination  of  Edwards.)  Then  what  does?  Does 
"nonentity  bring  forth"  ?  And  here  we  commend  to  Dr.  Bled- 
soe's lips  one  of  the  few  valid  specimens  of  his  own  philosophising. 
Me  teaches  us,  very  correctly,  that  it  is  not  the  agent  which  is 
the  cause  of  effects,  but  it  is  his  action  which  causes  it.  The 
being  or  existence  of  a  given  agent  is  not  wlnit  is  fruitful  of 
effects;   it  may  exist  for  ages,   (as  the  arsenic  has  existed  in  the 
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mineral  ore  ever  since  the  creation,  and  caused  the  death  of  no 
animal,)  without  generating  a  given  effect.  It  is  when  it  acts, 
that  it  produces  effects.  While  we  loosely  speak  of  the  agent  as 
<;ause,  yet,  in  strictness  of  speech,  it  is  the  agent's  appropriate 
action  which  is  real  cause  of  the  resultant  change.  This  is  ex- 
cellent doctrine,  and  according  to  it,  Dr.  Bledsoe  contradicts 
himself,  when  he  speaks  of  the  mind  as  causing  or  producing 
volitions,  and  yet  denies  that  any  antecedent  action  in  the  mind 
produces  it.  • 

Dr.  Bledsoe  virtually  concedes  that,  to  the  human  reason,  at 
least,  a  logical  certainty  must  imply  a  causal  certainty,  by  the 
subterfuge  to  which  he  is  at  last  driven,  on  his  147tK  page.  It 
is  in  substance  this :  that  although  our  minds  are  so  constituted 
that  it  would  be  absurdity  and  contradiction  in  us  to  think  a 
thing  certrtin  to  occur,  without  thinking  there  will  be  any  certain 
thing  anywhere  to  make  it  occur;  yet  it  may  not  be  so  with 
God»'s  mind  ;  and  it  is  very  presumptuous  m  ns  to  assume  it. 
That  is  to  say,  although  God  assures  us  that  our  spirits  are 
formed  in  his  image  and  likeness ;  although  we  are  assured  that 
<3verv  constitutive  feature  of  the  human  reason  which  is  a  mental 
excellence,  also  exists  in  God's  mind  in  the  higher  grade  of  an 
infinite  rational  perfection  ;  although  God  enjoins  us  by  the  very 
intuitions  which  he  has  implanted  as  our  regulative  laws  of 
thought,  not  to  think  that  an  event  will  be  certain  to  arise  with- 
out any  cause  certainly  efficient  of  its  ri^^e  ;  yet  it  is  presumptu- 
ous in  Calvin ists  to  say  that  God  certainly  will  not  perpetrate  the 
mental  solecism  which  he  has  made  impossible  for  us,  formed  in 
his  imase  I  Dr.  Bledsoe  thinks  that  somehow  God's  infinitude 
may  make  such  a  difference  between  his  thought  and  ours,  that  a 
species  of  thinking  which  would  be  preposterous  in  us,  may  be 
legitimate  for  him.  This  is  substantiallv  the  solution  which 
Archbishop  King  gives,  to  escape  the  stress  of  our  argument  from 
God's  foreknowledge.  If  the  reader  would  see  a  calm  and  mas- 
terly refutation  of  Dr.  Bledsoe  and  Archbishop  King  on  this 
point,  let  him  consult  again  the  Wesleyan  text  book,  VV^itson's 
Theological  Institutes,  Part  II.,  Chap.  IV.  He  there  shows 
that  the  position  is   "dangerous,"   "monstrous,"  and  in   premises 
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"anti-scriptural."  He  asserts  that  the  fact  God  is  incomprehen- 
sible, does  not  prevent  our  linowing  him  truly  and  correctly,  up 
to  the  limits  of  our  finite  knowledge.  He  teaches  thjit  his  pre- 
science differs  from  onrs,  not  in  kind,  but  \x\  degree.  He  de- 
clares that  if  God's  attributes,  both  rational  and  monil,  are  not 
really  like  the  scriptural,  human  conceptions  of  them,  but  mere 
analogues,  then  the  foundation  of  religion  i»  gone.  Is  Dr.  Bled- 
soe a  Wesleyan? 

Again,  we  beg  the  reader  to  fix  the  true  question  before  hi» 
mind.  The  qucstioTi  is  not,  whether  God  has  modes  of  cognition 
inconceivably  above  ours.  Doubtless  he  has.  Tlie  question  is, 
whether  God  has  modes  of  cognition  contradictory  to- these  which 
he  has  himself  made  not  only  valid  but  imperative  for  us,  created 
in  his  image.  If  one  of  us  were  ta  convince  himself  that  an 
event  is  certainly  coming,  and  yet  that  there  is  irothing  anywhere 
certainly  efficient  of  its  coming,  Ave  should  eutrage  our  reason. 
Does  God  commit  that  verij  owtrage  in  the  higher  use  of  his. rea- 
son ?  We  answer.  No  !  And  we  say,  No,  not  because  his  doing 
so  would  be  incomprehensible,  but  because  it  would  be  contra- 
dictory. Dr.  Bledsoe  shall  here  define  this  difference.  P.  221  : 
"There  is  some  difference,  I  have  supposed,  between  disbelieving 
a  thing  because  we  cannot  see  how  it  is,  and  disbelieving  it  be- 
cause we  verv  clearly  see  that  it  cannot  be  anv  how  at  all." 
This  is  well  said.  Because  we  see  that,  accoiding  to  that  law  of 
cause,  which  God  has  impressed  both  on  nature  and  reason,  the 
thing  that  is  certain  to  happen  must  have,  somewhere,  an  efficient 
which  will  certainl}'^  make  it  happen ;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
efficiency  of  subjective  motive  over  volition  is  the  only  explana- 
tion thereof,  consistent  with  free  agency ;  therefore,  we  know 
that  when  God  foreknows  volitions  certainly,  our  theory  of  mo- 
tives producing  volitions  is  true. 

Dr.  Bledsoe  takes  an  attitude  of  liumility,  in  order  to  escape 
this  ar;!;ument.  He  falls  back  on  his  ignorance.  He  chides  us 
for  assuming,  as  he  charges,  that  God  has  no  way  of  knowing 
certainly  the  contingent  volition,  because  we  cannot  explain  it. 
But  let  not  the  reader  be  deceived.  Dr.  Bledsoe  thinks  that  he 
can  explain  it  none  the  less;   and  this  by  the  Molinist  scheme  of 
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^cientia  media,  which,  he  tells  us,  he  adopted  with  all  his  heart, 
when  he  became  acquainted  with  it.  Church  History  tells  us 
that  Rome  has  never  had  the  audacity  to  adopt  it,  in  the  teeth  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  and  Philosophy.  But  Dr.  Bledsoe 
is  a  bold  man.  In  his  Review,  pp.  47-51,  we  have  his  attempt 
to  escape  our  exposure  of  Molinism;  an  attempt  made  up  of  con- 
fusions and  misstatements,  in  which  he  so  loses  himself  as  to 
ascribe  to  us  precisely  what  we  were  c*onfuting.  We  will  not 
weary  the  reader  by  unwinding  all  these  tortuous  and  entangled 
threads.      It  will  be  shorter  to  restate  the  problem. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Pelagian  theory 
of  volition,  which  was  substantially  Dr.  Bledsoe's,  found  itself 
crushed  by  this  argument  from  God's  certain  prescience.  To 
escape  this  refutation,  Louis  Molina,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  devised 
his  tiieory  of  mediate  foreknowledge,  which  he  introduced  to  the 
learned  world,  A.  D.  1588,  in  his  book  entitled  Liheri  Arhitrii 
Coricordid  cum  Gratiae  Donis.  Dr.  Murdock,  on  Mosheim, 
Vol.  III.,  p.  ni,  states  his  doctrine  thus:  "What  depends  on 
the  voluntary  action  of  his  creatures,  that  is,  future  contingent 
<;ies,  God  knows  only  inediafely,  by  knowing  all  the  circum- 
stances in  which  these  free  agents  will  be  placed,  what  motives 
will  be  present  to  their  minds,  and  thus  foreseeing  and  knowing 
how  they  will  act." 

Those  orders  of  the  Komisli  clergy  who  followed  Augustine, 
vesiste<l  this  doctrine  with  all  their  might.  The  controversy  was 
jirdent,  because  the  Jesuits,  according  to  their  usual  policy,  de- 
fended their  member  with  a  strict  partisan  zeal.  The  question 
was  referred  to  Rome,  where  a  special  commission  of  theologians 
was  raised  to  examine  it,  called  the  Congrcgatio  de  Auxiliis 
(Gratiae).  Mosheim,  wlio  made  no  secrets  of  his  leanings  to 
Arminianism,  says  (Vol.  III.,  p.  327)  that  after  long  debates,  this 
commission  actually  reached  a  decision,  which  was  reported  to 
the  Pope  for  his  sanction  and  publication.  The  substance  of  this 
was,  that  this  ''opinion  of  Molina  approximated  to  those  of  the 
Pehigians,  which  had  been  condemned"  by  the  Roman  Church. 
(We  have,  then,  the  suffrages  of  Rome  herself,  in  addition  to 
early  history,    in  support  of  our   assertion-  that  Dr.  Bledsoe  is  a 
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virtual  Pelagian,  for  he  says  that  he  heartily  adapts  the  doctrine.) 
But  the  usual  crooked  and  time-serving  policy  of  the  Popes,  and 
their  fear  of  the  growing  ascendancy  of  the  Jesuit  order,  pre- 
vented the  publication  of  this  decision. 

Dr.  Bledsoe  and  we  both  agree,  that  since  Gfod's  cognitions  are 
perfect,  eternal,  coetaneous,  and  unchangeable,  none  of  them  can 
have  arisen  deductively,  after  the  njethod  of  our  inferential  and 
"discursive"  processes  of  logic.  All  n:>ust  be  priraary  and  in- 
tuitive. The  theologians  mean  this  :  that  it  cannot  be  that  God, 
like  us,  first  knew  premises,  and  then  afterwards^  by  a  process  of 
derivation  and  a  succession  of  thought,  learned  from  them  con- 
elusions  not  before  known  to  the  divine  mind.  For  this  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  eternity  and  completeness  of  the  divine  oinni- 
«cience.  But  no  theologian  means  to  deny  that  this  immediate 
intuition  of  God  takes  in  truths  according  to  tijoir  actual  rela-  , 
tions.  Doubtless,  since  his  knowledge  is  absolutely  correct,  it 
takes  truths  exactly  as  they  are ;  but  many  truths  are  truths  of 
relation.  These,  therefore,  the  divine  mind,  while  it  takes  them 
up  intuitively,  takes  as  related  truths.  For  instance,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  material  world,  God  had  no  occasion  to  learn  the 
power  of  a  given  cause,  a  posteriori,  from  its  eifect,  as  we  do, 
wince  he  eternally  and  immediately  knew  both  cause  and  effect. 
But  he  doubtless  always  foresaw  that  cause  and  its  effect  as  thus 
related,  because  in  fact  they  were  thus  related  ;  and  his  intuition 
is  always  true  to  fact,  being  absolutely  correct.  Nor  will  the  con- 
.sideratc  mind  have  a  particle  of  difficulty  in  admitting  that  there 
may  be  immediate  intuition  of  a  truth  of  relation.  Are  not 
several  of  our  own  primitive  judgments  of  this  kind?  What 
else  is  this?  "If  two  magnitudes  are  respectively  equal  to  a 
third,  they  must  be  equal  to  each  other." 

With  this  obvious  explanation,  we  make  our  first  remark  against 
this  ascription  to  God  of  a  seientia.  media.  However  Dr.  Bled- 
soe may  have  modified  the  theory  for  himself  in  his  last  Review, 
under  the  stress  of  our  criticism,  it  was,  in  the  hands  of  its  in- 
ventors, an  ascription  to  God  of  an  inferential  knowledge.  If  it 
is  not  such  in  Dr.  Bledsoe's  hands  now,  he  is  evidently  improv- 
ing somewhat   in   his  theology  ;  our  tuition  is  doing   him  some 
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good  !)  Why  did  its  own  inventors  name  it  scienfia  media,  me- 
diate foreknowledge,  except  because  they  thought  its  conclusions 
were  mediated  to  the  divine  mind  by  premises  ?  And  do  they 
not  state  expressly  what  those  premises,  as  they  suppose,  are  ? 
"the  circumstances  in  which  these  free  agents  will  be  placed,  and 
what  motives  will  be  present  to  their  minds."  What  else  did  the 
inventors  mean,  by  placing  this  species  of  cognition  between 
God's  scientia  simplex,  or  knowledge  of  tjie  infinite  possible,  and 
h\s  seientia  visionis,  or  knowledge  of  all  the  uncontingent  actual? 
Surely  these  include  all  possible  forms  of  the  divine  intuition. 
The  intermediate  class  they  thought,  therefore,  to  be  a  class  of  in- 
ferential cognitions.  So,  certainly,  judges  Dr.  Hodge — Theology, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  400  :  '*The  kind  of  knowledge  this  theory  supposes 
cannot  belong  to  God,  because  it  is  inferential.  It  is  deduced 
from  a  consideration  of  second  causes  and  their  influence,  and 
therefore  is  inconsistent  with  the  perfections  of  God,  whose 
knowledge  is  not  discursive,  but  independent  and  intuitive." 
This  makes  our  first  objection  against  seientia  media  sufficiently 
clear. 

Our  second  is  an  argument  ad  hominem ;  but  it  is  a  just  one. 
It  proceeds  against  Molina  on  grounds  which  we  do  7wt  hold,  but 
which  he  does ;  and  it  is  therefore  fair  to  hold  him  to  them  and 
their  consequences.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Bledsoe  did 
not  perceive  this  obvious  character  of  our  argument  on  this  head, 
as  he  might  have  thus  saved  himself  from  sundry  confusions 
which  are  especially  preposterous.  The  Molinist  supposes  that 
the  divine  mind  infers  what  the  human  free  will  may  please  to 
do,  "from  all  the  circumstances  in  which  these  free  agents  will  be 
placed,  and  the  motives  present  to  their  mind."  But  on  his  and 
Dr.  Bledsoe's  theory  of  volition,  these  circumstances  and  motives 
furnish  no  ground  for  any  inference ;  because  they  say  that  there 
is  no  efficient  or  certain  tie  of  influence  between  the  free  volition 
and  the  circumstances  or  motives,  or  both  together.  Of  all  the 
men  in  the  world,  they  are  the  last  who  have  any  business  with 
sucli  an  inference  as  to  what  free  volitions  will  be  ;  because  the 
very  heart  of  their  theory  cuts  all  tie  of  efficient  influence  be- 
tween the  proposed  premises  and  conclusion.  We  Calvinists  are 
VOL.  xxviir.,  NO.  4 — 4. 
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the  men  who  are  entitled  consistently  to  draw  that  inference,  be- 
cause we  believe  that  there  is  an  efficient  tie  between  (subjective) 
motive  and  volition.  We  have  not,  like  Dr.  Bledsoe  and  his 
Molinist  friends,  cut  our  premises  and  conclusions  fatally  asunder. 
And  we,  reasoning  experimentally,  after  that  inferential  manner 
suitable  to  temporal  and  finite  minds,  actually  do  infer,  in  a  mul- 
titude of  cases,  what  free  agents  will  choose,  from  our  knowledge 
of  "circumstances  and  motives."  And  we  can  see  how,  if  God 
did  also  reason  deductively,  (which  he  does  not,)  as  the  Molinist 
supposes,  he  also  could,  in  all  cases,  infer  what  all  free  agents 
will  choose  to  do,  from  his  prescience  of  their  "circumstances  and 
motives;"  that  is,  provided  our  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  efficient 
influence  of  motives  is  the  true  one.  And,  inasmuch  as  God  sees 
all  truths,  both  truths  of  relation  and  all  others,  not  deductively, 
but  immediately  and  intuitively,  we  suppose  that  God  eternally 
and  intuitively  sees  what  free  agents  are  going  to  choose,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  foreseen  motives  which  are  going  to  cause  these  free 
choices.  That  is,  we  suppose  God's  intuitive  prescience  is  ex- 
actly according  to  the  actual  fact ;  and  as  these  future  free  voli- 
tions, when  they  come,  are  to  come  out  of  the  efficient  influence 
of  motives  in  the  men's  spirits,  God  foresees  them  as  thus  con- 
nected. And  this  is  the  way,  we  suppose,  God  has,  not  a  scien- 
tia  media,  but  a  scientia  vinonis,  of  all  that  free  agents  are  going 
to  choose ;  a  acientia  visionis  which,  while  not  an  inference  from 
premises  after  the  mode  of  our  successive,  discursive  thought,  is 
yet  an  intuition  of  truths  in  their  destined  relations.  We  are 
certain  the  matter  is  now  clear  to  the  candid  reader ;  and  we  even 
venture  to  hope,  to  Dr.  Bledsoe.  One  thing  is  clear  to  all  except 
him  :  whether  God's  foreknowledge  of  free  volitions  were  an  in- 
ference from  premises,  or  an  intuition  of  truths  in  relation,  it 
must  be  equally  impossible  for  a  correctly  thinking  mind  to  think 
the  two  parts  of  the  truth  in  relation,  if  Dr.  Bledsoe  were  right 
in  saying  the  relation  does  not  exist.  But  this  is  his  position  : 
^'Motives  not  related  to  volitions  by  any  tie  of  certain  efficiency." 
And  we  humbly  presume  that  God's  omniscience  no  more  enables 
him  to  think  this  erroneous  solecism,  which  no  rational  man  can 
think,  than  God's  infinite  holiness  could  enable  him  consistently 
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to  do  an  act  which  would  be  intrinsically  wicked  if  done  by  his 
inferior,  man.     There  is  the  sum  of  this  whole  matter. 

8.  The  way  is  now  prepared  for  our  eighth  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  efficient  influence  of  subjective  motives  over  volitions. 
As  we  saw  it  was  implied  in  the  Bible  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
so  it  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  doctrine  of  regeneration.  What 
is  it  ?  That  God  so  exerts  a  gracious  efficiency  upon  the  depraved 
soul,  (called  in  Scripture  "the  new  creation  unto  good  works," 
the  "new  birth,"  or  birth  from  above,  the  "quickening,"  the 
''illumination,"  the  "heavenly  calling,"  etc.,)  that  the  souls 
hitherto  certainly  self-determined  to  ungodliness  are  now  gra- 
ciously yet  freely  determined  to  certain  perseverance  in  godli- 
ness. They  "are  created  unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  be- 
fore ordained  that  they  should  walk  in  them."  They  "are  kept 
by  the  power  of  God,  througli  faith,  unto  salvation."  They 
cannot  practise  habitual  sin,  because  they  "are  born  of  a  living 
and  incorruptible  seed,  which  liveth  and  abideth  forever." 
Such  is  the  work.  Now,  it  is  impossible  that  this  permanent 
effect  can  be  graciously  propagated,  consistently  with  free  agency, 
except  on  the  theory  of  a  tie  of  efficiency  between  the  renewed 
disposition,  with  its  holy  subjective  motives,  and  the  free  volitions 
of  the  soul  in  this  gracious  state.  This  is  the  minimum  postu- 
late on  which  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  can  possibly  hold,  and 
man  yet  remain  a  free  agent.  If  grace  turns  man  into  a  stock, 
or  a  machine,  or  an  irrational  sentient  beast,  which  moves  at  the 
spur  of  a  mere  instinct  provoked  from  without,  then  it  is  con- 
ceivable how  grace  may  certainly  and  regularly  evoke  the  series 
of  acts  which  is  outwardly  conformed  to  godliness.  But  then, 
where  is  free  agency  ?  If  we  retain  free  agency,  we  must  either 
hold  to  the  causative  and  efficient  influence  of  motives  over  free 
volitions,  or  we  must  give  up  the  Bible  doctrine  of  regeneration. 

Dr.  Bledsoe  makes  an  impotent  attempt  to  reconcile  the  diffi- 
culty. In  the  chapter  cited  from  his  Theodicy,  he  teaches  that 
motives,  while  not  the  efficients  of  volitions,  are  their  invariable 
antecedents.  The  judgments  of  the  intelligence,  if  incorrect, 
may  be  antecedents  to  wrong  choices.  The  desires  of  the  heart, 
if  perverse,   may  be  antecedents  to  wrong  choices.     Both  these 
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functions  of  spirit  lie  supposes  to  be  purely  passive.  He  'lean 
concede,  then,  that  grace  may  omnipotently  renovate  these  pas- 
sive antecedents  of  free  choice,  without  infringing  the  freedom  of 
the  will ;  and  this  is  regeneration.  Such  is  his  scheme.  The  fatal 
defect  is,  that  according  to  that  theory,  which  is  his  corner-stone, 
such  regeneration  would  not  ensure  a  single  holy  act^  much  less 
an  infallible  perseverance  in  holy  strivings.  For  these  "necessi- 
tated" states  of  passivity,  correct  judgments  of  intellect,  and  right 
desires,  he  tells  us,  are  not  effieients,  but  only  antecedents,  to  vo- 
litions. These  arise  in  the  will  itself,  "not  determined,  but  de- 
terminations," connected  by  no  tie  of  efficiency  with  "any  ante- 
cedents in  or  out  of  the  mind."  What  can  be  plainer  then,  than 
this  :  that  according  to  Dr.  Bledsoe,  God  might  "necessitate" 
these  antecedents,  and  yet  procure  not  a  single  holy  volition  I 
The  wliole  scheme  is  naught. 

9.  The  last  argument  we  adduce  is  the  well  known  reductio 
ad  abaurdum,  which  has  descended  from  the  Scholastics  to  Presi- 
dent Edwards.  If  the  will  is  self-determined,  since  this  faculty 
has  but  the  single  and  sole  function  of  volition,  it  must  be  by  a 
prior  volition  that  it  determines  itself  to  the  given  choice.  But 
now  the  question  recurs,  What  determined  the  will  to  that  prior, 
volition  ?  The  only  answer  is,  an  earlier  volition,  still  prior  to 
this  ;  because  the  faculty  of  choice,  which  is  supposed  to  exert 
the  self-determination,  has  but  the  one  function.  Thus,  it  must 
have  chosen  to  choose,  and  we  have  a  ridiculous  regressus,  to 
which  there  is  no  consistent  end.  Dr.  Bledsoe  endeavors  to  es- 
cape this  argument  by  two  expedients.  One  is  to  say  that  he 
does  not  use  the  words,  "the  will  self-determined,"  "the  will 
determines  itself,"  along  with  all  prior  advocates  of  his  theory 
of  free  will.  They  ought  not  to  have  used  such  language,  lu; 
holds  ;  it  is  not  correct.  lie  tells  us  they  have  been  all  off  the 
track  in  debating  the  question  whether  motives  determine  the 
will,  or  whether  the  will  determines  itself:  for  in  fact  the  will  is 
not  determined  at  all;  it  determines.  Its  sole  function,  volition, 
IK  not  an  art  determined^  hut  a,  determination.  This  is  as  pretty 
a  eonundrum  as  was  ever  made  up  of  a  mere  verbal  quibble. 
"Volition  is  simply  a  determination,"    quoth   'a.      But  did  ever 
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one  heaf  of  an  action  without  an  agent  ?  Who  or  what  does  the 
determining  in  this  determinatio  ?  Only  the  will,  says  Dr. 
Bledsoe.  Then  the  will  determines — what  ?  Oh,  says  Dr.  Bled- 
soe, the  will  determines  not  itself,  but  its  volition.  But  what  is 
volition  save  a  function  of  itself?  Then  the  stubborn  fact  re- 
mains, that  on  his  theory  the  will  does  determine  itself.  All  the 
rest  of  the  serai-Pelagian  and  Pelagian  worlds  were  not  fools,  nor 
was  Dr.  Bledsoe  the  only  wise  man  among  them.  The  phrase, 
^"the  will  determines  itself,"  is,  on  their  theory,  perfectly  correct 
and  unavoidable.  Dr.  Bledsoe's  other  evasion  is  to  blink  the 
fact,  on  which  Edwards's  argument  in  part  hinges,  that  when  the 
specific  faculty  of  will  is  made  self-determining,  then  our  oppo- 
nents are  shut  up  to  the  concession  that  it  must  determine  itself 
to  choose  by  an  act  of  choice,  since  this  is  its  sole  function,  viz.  : 
emitting  acts  of  choice.  The  other  functions  of  spirit  all  belong 
to  other  faculties. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  reader  can  easily  see  how  short- 
sighted and  impotent  is  the  effort  which  our  author  makes,  in 
»nany  places,  to  wrest  this  famous  argument  from  Edwards  and 
turn  it  against  him.  Dr.  Bledsoe  pleads,  that  the  only  way  for  us 
Calvinists  to  avoid  the  absurd  result  of  a  regressus  without  end, 
is  to  adopt  his  notion  of  volitions  arising  in  the  will  determined 
by  nothing.  For,  reasons  he,  if  Calvinists  say  that  volition  can- 
not arise  .«ave  from  some  other  mental  modification  or  function, 
prior  to  volition,  and  tlie  efficient  thereof,  then  he  has  equal  right 
to  say  that  this  prior  mental  modification  must  also  have  had  its 
prior  efficient  to  produce  it.  And  if  we  demur  to  his  logic,  he 
will  prostrate  us  with  the  same  formidable  maxim,  ex  nihilo 
nihil,  with  which  we  threatened  him  when  he  advanced  his 
volition  without  efficient  cause.  Here,  again,  we  have  a  smart 
quibble;  that  is  all.  lie  forgets  that  the  something  for  which 
he  asserts  absolutely  self-determined  (or,  if  he  prefers  it  so,  un- 
determined action)  is  a  specific  faculty  in  the  soul,  which  his 
theory  absolutely  severs  from  all  tie  of  efficient  relation  to  any 
other  fiiculty.  But  the  thing  for  which  our  theory  claims  self- 
determination  is,  not  a  severed  faculty,  but  the  soul  itself,  the 
spiritual  agent,  qualified   consistently  by  all   its  related  faculties 
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of  intellect,  and  appetency  and  sensibility.  There  is  the  vital 
difference.  Di*.  Bledsoe'^s  theory  is  guilty  of  asserting,  in  this 
undetermined  faculty,  a  function  which  would  be  ens  ex  niMlo  ;■ 
and  it  is  also  guilty  of  derationalising  this  function  of  choice  by 
thus  severing  it  from  all  efficient  relation  with  the  regulative 
faculties  of  the  soul.  But,  according  to  our  view,  it  is  the  soul 
which  has  the  function  of  originating  nrodifications  in  itself  on 
occasion  of  suitable  objectives.  Therein  is' its  spontaneity.  The 
soul  does  originate  new  njodifications  of  thought  a;nd  appetency. 
We  need  no  regressus  without  end  to  aecount  for  a  given  act  of 
thought  or  appetency  in  the  mind.  But  the  simple  question  is. 
How  are  the  several  faculties  related  to  each  other  in  their 
efficient  inter-action?  Which  is  directive,  and  which  executive?' 
Are  the  conjoined  faculties  of  intelligence  and  appetency  directive 
of  the  will,  the  faculty  of  choice?  That  is  what  common  sense 
and  the  Bible  declare.  Or  is  the  faculty  of  choice,  the  executive 
faculty,  unrelated  by  any  efficient  tie  to  any  directive  faculty? 
That  is  Dr.  Bledsoe's  theory;  and  we  assert  that  it  disjoints  the 
soul,  leaves  man  a  blind  agent,  and  confounds  the  whole  psychology 
on  which  rational  agency  and  responsibility  rest.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  we  must  assign  to  the  soul  some  functioTi,  somewhere^ 
of  self-caused  action,  else  we  should  be  involved,  for  each  mental 
state  and  act,  in  an  endless  regressus  of  mental  causations,  and 
real  spontaneity  would  be  lost.  But  the  point  of  the  matter  is 
this:  that  the  naked  function  of  volition,  as  among  the  related, 
functions  of  the  soul,  is  the  very  one  which  cannot  be,  in  Dr. 
Bledsoe's  sense,  self-caused. 

It  should  not  be  concealed  here  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
every  change  in  the  world  of  mind  is  connected  with  a  chain  of 
efficiencies,  which  goes  back  to  eternity;  which  is  a  literal 
regressus  in  infinitum.  We  speak,  now,  of  that  providential 
control  over  souls  and  their  states  and  acts,  which  the  Almiglity 
secretly  exerts,  in  the  endless  execution,  in  and  through  men,  of 
his  eternal  decree.  But  both  consciousness  and  Scripture  assure 
us,  that  the  way  in  which  this  providence  operates  does  not 
infringe  our  true  spontaneity.      And  as  the  point  now  in  debate 
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as  not  the  theology,  but  the  psychology  of  human  volitions,  we 
content  ourselves  with  simfdy  recording  this  truth. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  approach  the  remaining  task  which 
we  assigned  ourselves,  to  examine  Dr.  Bledsoe's  peculiar  phase 
of  the  tlieory  of  free  will,  and  ascertain  whether  it  contains  any- 
thing entitled  to  modify  our  views.  Many  of  his  arguments 
have  been  already  considered  arnl  refuted  in  connection  with  our 
affirmative  establishment  of  tlie  Calvinistic  doctrine.  Repetition 
will  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

We  have  seen  how  our  author,  conscious  of  the  utter  overthrow 
Edwards  has  given  to  the  proposition,  that  "the  will  determines 
itself,"  endeavors  to  change  the  issue  of  the  debate.  All  the 
great  men,  like  Dr.  Reid,  who  have  made  inconsistent  attempts 
to  sustain  his  view  of  free  will,  he  thinks  have  conceded  too 
much.  They  have  allowed  it  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  volitions 
are  determined  somehow;  and,  rejecting  the  doctrine  that  they 
are  determined  by  subjective  motives,  have  attempted  to  show 
that  they  are  determined  by  the  will.  But  on  that  position.  Dr. 
Bledsoe  confesses,  Edwards  has  utterly  overthrown  them.  So 
he  would  take  a  higher  position;  that  volitionft  are  not  determined 
at  all;  that  they  are  not  effects  of  any  efficient  cause.  If  he  is 
met  by  the  maxim,  ex  nihilo  nihil,  his  evasion  is,  to  say  that 
volitions  arise  from  the  mind,  and  the  mind  is  something.  But 
he  would  concede  to  Edwards,  against  his  own  friends,  that  it  is 
not  correct  to  say  "the  will  is  self-determined"  to  choose;  or 
that  the  will  "remains  in  cquilihrio  in  the  act  of  choice;"  or 
that  the  mind  is  conscious  at  the  moment  of  choosing  of  a  "power 
of  contrary  choice."  He  admits  the  fatal  logic  of  our  champions 
against  these  positions.  Now,  upon  these  admissions  we  remark, 
first,  is  it  not  a  little  presumptuous  for  this  last  champion  thus 
to  criticise  the  positions  of  all  the  great  men  upon  his  own  side? 
Is  he  alone  the  consistent  advocate  of  their  common  theory  of 
free  will?  Common  sense  will  rather  incline  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  great  and  astute  advocates  of  the  Arminian  philosophy 
knew  what  they  were  about,  at  least  as  well  as  Dr.  Bledsoe.  We 
surmise  that  they  declined  to  adopt  his  favorite  position  of  an 
undetermined  determination,  not   from  shortsightedness,  but  be- 
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cause,  like  us,  they  regarded  it  as  intrinsically  absurd.  We  hold 
yf\t\\  them,  that  if  either  their  or  Dr.  Bledsoe's  theory  of  free 
will  were  true,  then  it  must  result  that  the  will  ism  equilihrio  as 
to  motives.  Very  true,  the  will  cannot  be  undecided  when  it 
decides,  but,  on  their  common  theory,  it  remains  in  equilihrio 
quoad  the  motives  competing  to  influence  the  choice.  Whatever 
inconveniences  Edwards's  logic  has  attached  to  this  position.  Dr. 
Bledsoe  will  have  to  abide.  So  "the  power  of  contrary  choice" 
must  be  claimed  if  his  theory  be  true;  for  if  the  will,  when 
choosing  an  affirmative  choice,  had  not  the  power  to  choose  the 
contrary,  it  was  efficiently  determined  from  that  contrary  to  the 
affirmative, — the  very  doctrine  Dr.  Bledsoe  abhors.  These 
attempts  to  modify  the  old  doctrine  of  absolute  free  will  are, 
therefore,  but  virtual  confessions  of  its  overthrow. 

But  the  kernel  of  Dr.  Bledsoe's  doctrine  of  the  will  is  in  his 
notion  of  cause  and  effect.  He  asserts  that  the  mind  has  no 
notion  of  "effect,"  save  as  it  is  physical  change  produced  in  a 
passive  subject.  He  asserts  that  no  true  agent  can  be  so  the 
subject  of  causation,  as  that  thereby  its  active  function  shall  be 
produced  efficiently.  He  regards  passivity  as  of  the  essence  of 
all  true  effects.  Act  and  effect  with  him  belong  to  irreconcilable 
categories.  He  is  even  rash  enough  to  say  that  "a  change  in 
matter  is  the  only  idea  we  have  of  an  effect;"  and  on  p.  81, 
Examination  of  Edwards,  that  "we  have  no  experience  of  an  act 
of  mind  produced  by  a  preceding  act  of  mind."  He  is  willing 
to  grant  that  the  volition  has  conditions  sine  qua  nan,  but  denies 
that  it  has  anv  efficient  cause. 

Now,  the  intelligent  reader  will  have  noticed,  that  all  this  is 
simply  a  petitio  principii.  Whether  in  the  dependent  being, 
man,  the  action  of  the  soul  can  be  efficiently  produced,  and  yet 
be  proper  action,  is  the  very  question  to  be  proved  in  this  dis- 
cussion, and  not  to  be  assumed,  as  Dr.  Bledsoe  does.  To  say 
that  an  effect  proper  must  be  a  change  wn'ought  on  a  passive 
subject,  is  simply  begging  the  very  question  to  be  settled.  That 
the  assumption  is  not  true  as  to  conscious  volitions,  we  have 
proved  (not  assumed)  in  our  affirmative  discussion.  That  it  is 
not  true  of  other  activities  of  the  mind,  as  a  general  proposition. 
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is  easily  proved  both  by  Scripture  and  reason.  When,  for 
instance,  the  Apostle  tells  us  of  God's  ^''working  in  us,  both  to 
will  and  to  do,  of  his  good  pleasure,"  have  we  not  a  truly  caused 
action?  According  to  Dr.  Bledsoe  effect  is  limited  to  the  realms 
of  matter  and  instinct;  there  is  no  class  of  rational  and  spiritual 
effects  that  are  truly  effects.  Yet  every  man  in  the  world  (doubt- 
less including  Dr.  Bledsoe)  aims  to  produce  them  !  For  instance, 
all  speak  of  evidence  as  producing  mental  conviction.  Often- 
times the  conviction  of  mind  is  an  effect  of  evidence  as  inevitable 
and  certain  as  any  physical  effect  in  the  world.  Now,  we  know 
that  Dr.  Bledsoe  will  attempt  to  exclude  this  olass  of  mental 
effects,  so  fatal  to  his  position,  by  saying  that  the  functions  of 
the  intelligence  are  pa.ssive.  But  no  psychologist  will  say  so. 
No  other  philosopher  will  rank  the  intellect  among  the  "passive 
powers"  of  the  soul.  He  is  refuted  again  by  all  the  numberless 
instances  in  which  volition  itself  is  directed,  not  upon  the  bodily 
members,  but  upon  our  own  mental  faculties.  Dr.  Bledsoe  says 
that  it  is  the  very  nature  of  volition,  not  to  he  a  real  effect,  but 
to  produce  real  effects.  Well,  let  the  latter  part  of  his  assertion 
be  true,  and  then,  in  every  case  in  which  volition  is  directed  upon 
the  action  of  our  own  mental  faculties,  he  has  refuted  himself. 
There  is  the  case,  for  instance,  of  voluntary  attention,  in  which 
the  will  directs  the  intellect,  and  energises  it  to  its  highest  and 
most  creative  acts  of  cognition.  But  why  multiply  words?  Does 
Dr.  Bledsoe  require  us  to  think  that  the  familiar  phrase,  "self- 
government,"  is  a  mere  metaphor,  save  as  it  is  applied  to  the 
direction  of  our  limbs  and  sense-organs?  If  not,  he  must  admit 
that  there  are  multitudes  of  cases  in  which  acts  of  mind  are 
causes  of  other  nets  of  mind. 

So  hard  pressed  does  Dr.  Bledsoe  evidently  feel  himself,  by 
the  difficulties  of  his  position,  that  he  even  resorts  to  a  wretched 
piece  of  genuine  sensationalist  analysis,  worthy  of  James  Mill 
himself,  to  account  for  our  very  notion  of  cause  and  effect,  p.  77: 
"The  only  way  in  which  the  mind  ever  comes  to  be  furnished 
with  the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect  at  all  is  this:  we  are  conscious 
that  we  will  a  certain  motion  in  the  body,  and  we  discover  that 
the  motion  follows  the  volition,"  etc.  Surely  it-is  not  necessary 
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at  this  day  to  refute  this  analysis,  and  to  prove  that  such  instances 
as  these,  of  conscious  (or  observed)  causations,  are  merely  the 
occasions  and  not  the  sources  of  our  rational  notions  of  cause  and 
effect.  God  and  angels  have  no  bodies,  no  limbs,  to  be  moved 
by  volitions;  hence,  according  to  this  marvellous  explanation, 
they  would  not  have  any  notion  of  causation  at  all !  Conscious 
instances  of  such  bodily  motions  produced  by  volitions  are  merely 
the  occasions  (and  not  the  only  ones)  upon  which  the  mind 
evolves  its  own  a  priori  notion  of  cause  and  effect, — the  antece- 
dent which  contains  efficiency  to  effectuate  the  consequent — and 
forms  the  inevitable  judgment,  that  without  such  antecedent  the 
consequent  change  would  not  have  been. 

In  his  third  section,  our  author  endeavors  to  raise  a  difficulty 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  efficiency  of  motive  as  producing 
volition,  by  asserting  that  there  is  no  way  to  measure  ''the 
stronger  motive."  When  Edwards  teaches  that  the  choice  always 
is  as  the  stronger  motive,  the  question  is  asked,  What  is  motive? 
Let  the  answer  be,  motive  is  the  complex  of  all  that  in  the  mind 
which  immediately  produces  the  volition.  How,  then,  asks  Dr. 
Bledsoe,  is  it  known  which  is  "the  stronger  motive?"  Edwards 
replies,  as  he  supposes,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  one  which  the 
volition  follows.  And  then  he  charges,  that  Edwards  has  pro- 
ceeded in  a  circle :  first  assuming  that  the  volition  must  follow 
the  stronger  motive,  and  then,  that  the  motive  the  volition  actually 
followed  was  the  stronger.  Now  that  this  cavilling  is  fallacious 
may  be  shown  by  a  parallel  fact.  By  precisely  the  same  process 
Dr.  Bledsoe  might  show  that  the  science  of  mechanics  is  all 
fallacious.  But  he  doubtless  believes  in  the  laws  of  mechanics. 
The  motion  of  a  body  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  stronger 
force,  will  it  not?  Undoubtedly.  But  how  is  the  relative 
strength  offerees  measured?  By  the  motion  they  produce.  The 
stronger  force  will  overcome  the  greater  resistance,  will  it  not? 
Yes.  But  how  is  the  relative  strength  of  the  force  estimated? 
By  the  amount  of  resistance  it  overcomes.  Have  we  not  here, 
then,  the  very  same  "circular"  process?  Undoubtedly.  Yet 
Dr.  Bledsoe  believes  firmly  in  the  validity  of  these  mechanical 
laws,  in  spite  of  our  cavil  I     Then  his  parallel  cavil  is  worthless 
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as  against  Edwards.  The  truth  is,  that  on  Dr.  Bledsoe's  empiri- 
cal philosophy  the  cavil  would  be  insoluble  for  hiin  in  either 
case,  though  worthless  in  both  cases.  The  solution  is,  that  our 
necessary  conviction  of  the  great  law  of  causation  is  not  derived 
from  experience  as  he  supposes,  but  is  an  a  priori  result  of  the 
law  of  the  reason;  and  it  is  law  which  alone  enables  us  to 
formulate  our  experience  rationally.  It  is  not  experience  which 
has  gradually  taught  us  that  every  motion  in  bodies  is  an  effect 
of  related  force,  and  that  eVery  deliberate  responsible  volition  is 
the  eifect  of  subjective  motive.  It  is  intuition  which  prepares 
our  minds  thus  to  construe  the  sequences  of  change  given  us  by 
observation.  And  by  the  same  law  of  the  intuitive  judgment, 
which  demands  a  cause  for  every  change,  we  know  that  cause 
must  be  adequate  to  and  so  related  in  its  degree  of  energy  to  its 
effect. 

It  is  very  true  that,  in  the  case  of  a  given  motive  in  our  fellow- 
creature's  mind,  we  can  only  determine  its  relative  strength  a 
posteriori  by  its  effect  in  producing  volition.  But  do  we  ever 
suppose  that  the  motive  <lerives  its  strength  from  this  circum- 
stance?    No;  our  reason  forbids  it. 

There  is  one  general  but  conclusive  reply  to  all  of  Dr.  Bledsoe's 
argumentation  against  the  efficient  certainty  of  motive,  ffe  has 
himself  made  admissions  (unwillingly  and  under  the  unconscious 
stress  of  common  sense)  which  retract  and  destroy  his  whole 
theory.  Thus,  p.  93,  "A  desire  or  affection  is  the  indispensable 
condition.,  the  invariable  antecedent.,  of  an  act  of  the  will." 
P.  216,  "Has  volition  an  efficient  cause?  I  answer,  No.  Has 
it 'a  sufficient  ground  and  reason'  of  its  existence?  I  answer, 
Yes.  No  one  ever  imagined  that  there  are  no  indispensable 
antecedents  to  choice,  without  which  it  could  not  take  place." 
,  .  .  .  "  But  a  power  to  act,  it  will  be  said,  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  to  account  for  the  existence  of  an  action."  (He  mea*lis, 
of  this  or  that  specific  action.)  "This  is  true;  the  reason  is  to 
come.  The  sufficient  reason,  however,  is  not  an  efficient  cause; 
for  there  is  some  differenc '  between  a  blind  impulse  or  force  and 
rationality,"  pp.  92,  93.  "Our  volitions  might  depend  on 
certain  desires  or  affections,  but  they  would  not  result  from  the 
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influence  or  action  of  them The  reason  why  this  principle 

has  not  been  employed  by  the  advocates  of  free  agency,  is,  I 
humbly  conceive,  because  it  has  not  been  entertained  by  them." 
(Jouflfroy,  as  admitted  on  p.  92,  did  not  "entertain"  it.)  P.  40, 
'■'•The  strength  of  a  motive^''  as  President  Edwards  properly  re- 
marks, "  DEPENDS    UPON    THE  STATE  OF    THE    MIND  tO  wMch  it  is 

addressed.''  Thus  does  Dr.  Bledsoe  stumble  unintentionally, 
but  unavoidably,  into  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  volition.  By 
"motive"  he  here  means  objective  inducement,  as  is  perfectly 
obvious  from  his  describing  it  as  a  something  ^^  addressed  to  the 
mind."  So  that  he  has  acceded  to  our  position,  which  is  the 
corner-stone  of  our  whole  philosophy  of  the  will,  viz.,  that  the 
strength  of  objective  inducement  "depends  on  the  state  of  the 
mind."  Now  then,  first,  will  not  that  state  of  the  mind  be 
regulative  of  the  volitions,  of  which  these  objective  inducements 
are  the  occasions  (not  causes)?  The  affirmative  is  too  plain. 
And  second,  what  is  included  in  that  "state  of  the  mind,''  or, 
as  Dr.  Bledsoe  expresses  it  elsewhere,  ^^ nature"  of  the  mind 
which  is  thus  found  to  be  efficiently  regulative  of  volitions  ?  This 
is  the  crucial  question,  from  the  investigation  of  which  he  always 
recoils,  by  reason  of  that  obstinate  confusion  of  sensibility  and 
conation,  of  the  objective  and  subjective,  with  which  we  charged 
him  in  the  outset.  Had  he  dared  to  look  this  question  steadily  in 
the  face  he  would  have  seen  what  all  common  sense  recognises — 
just  what  the  Calvinistic  philosophy  formulates.  This  "state," 
this  determinant  "nature,"  is  precisely  the  habitus,  the  disposi- 
tion, regulative  of  the  rise  of  subjective  appetencies,  and  thus  of 
the  volitions  which  these  cause.  In  this  fatal  admission,  Dr. 
Bledsoe  has  refuted  his  whole  refutation.  Again,  Dr.  Bledsoe 
finds  that  none  of  his  colleagues,  in  the  advocacy  of  self-determi- 
nation of  the  will,  concur  with  him, — not  even  Jouffroy,  in  his 
idea  that  while  volitions  "  depend  on  certain  desires  or  aifections," 
yet  they  do  not  "result  from  their  influence  or  action."  No 
wonder;  for  they  have  not  Dr.  Bledsoe's  capacity  for  self-contra- 
diction. To  him  alone  must  belong  the  unique  glory  of  believing 
that  an  event  is  "not  influenced  by"  what  it  "depends  on  I" 
Again,  he  teaches  that  not  only  a  mind  but  an  object  and  a  desire 
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are  the  invariable,  the  indispensable  antecedents  of  volition. 
Well,  sound  philosophy  teaches  that  a  change  has  no  invariable 
and  indispensable  antecedent  except  its  efficient  cause.  Why 
should  a  given  antecedent  be  indispensable  to  a  given  consequent, 
except  that  it  is  its  cause?  It  is  by  this  very  principle  that  all 
the  methods  of  experimental  induction  into  the  laws  of  cause  in 
nature  proceed.  The  philosopher  knows  that  when  he  has  found 
the  invariable  indispensable  antecedent,  he  has  the  cause.  Hence 
this  is  what  all  his  canons  of  induction  are  framed  to  seek  for. 

Once  more:  Dr.  Bledsoe  admits,  that  while  he  thinks  volition 
has  no  efficient  cause,  yet  it  has,  of  course,  "  its  sufficient  ground 
and  reason."  He  exclaims,  "There  is  some  diiference  between 
blind  impulse  or  force  and  rationality!"  In  that  we  all  agree. 
But  is  force  the  only  species  of  cause,  and  physical  motion  in  the 
passive  body  the  only  species  of  effect?  That  is  what  Dr. 
Bledsoe  assumes  without  proving.  What  we  proved  by  Scripture, 
experience,  and  reason,  was,  that  there  are  spiritual  causations  as 
well  as  physical.  And  we  presume  again,  that  Dr.  Bledsoe  has 
the  unique  honor  of  being  the  only  philosopher,  who  is  not  a 
materialist,  who  ever  denied  it.  Now,  then,  in  this  sphere  of 
spiritual  causations,  our  plain  theory  is,  that  as  the  effects  are 
rational  the  causes  also  are  rational.  Now,  what  is  a  rational 
cause  save  "a  sufficient  ground  and  reason?"  The  Greek,  the 
native  language  of  philosophy,  suggests  this  obvious  truth  by 
using  the  same  word  for  both.  Ama  is  cause\  and  airia  is  reason 
of  acting;  rational,  subjective  motive. 

With  this  complete  answer,  which  Dr.  Bledsoe  has  given  of 
himself,  we  conclude  our  answer.  And  thanking  him  for  his 
efficient  aid  in  his  own  demolition,  we  make  our  final  bow, 
reciprocating  his  courteous  wishes  for  our  welfare. 
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ARTICLE  IL 


CONCERNING  THE  MANNER  OF  PREACHING. 


We  wish,  in  an  informal  way,  to  consider  a  little  the  question. 
How  shall  a  sermon  be  best  presented  to  the  people  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  intended  ?  Shall  it  be  read  in  whole,  read  in  part, 
or  shall  it  be  memorised,  word  for  word,  memorised  as  to  portions 
only,  or  memorised  not  at  all,  i.  e.,  be  purely  extemporaneous  ? 
On  the  entire  subject  thus  indicated,  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  loose  thinking  and  much  inconsequent  discussion.  It  is  a 
theme  which  almost  every  one  feels  himself  competent  to  treat ; 
but  with  reference  to  which  almost  no  one  is  entitled  to  oracular 
speech.  The  greatest  minds  have  all  differed,  and  all  of  them 
who  had  any  modesty  have  confessed  their  inability  to  reach  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  conclusion.  We  do  not  pretend  that  it  is 
in  our  power  to  solve  the  problem,  which  has  perplexed  and  baf- 
fled so  many.  It  is  one  of  those  subjects,  in  fact,  whose  settle- 
ment will  never  be  reached  in  a  manner  that  shall  meet  the 
approbation  of  all  who  have  a  right  to  an  opinion  upon  it ; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  it  will  always  be  true  in  the  future,  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past,  that  this,  that,  or  the  other  method  of 
homiletic  delivery  must  be  chosen  to  suit  this,  that,  or  the  other 
variety  of  homiletic  talent.  You  can  no  more  expect  a  hundred 
men  to  utter  their  thoughts  in  accordance  with  one  uniform  mode 
of  delivery,  than  you  can  expect  them  to  think  alike  in  accord- 
ance with  one  invariable  standard  of  logical  or  rhetorical  excel- 
lence. In  view  of  this  remark,  we  might  content  ourselves  with 
endeavoring  to  impress  a  single '  rule  :  let  each  preacher  study 
his  own  peculiarities  of  mental  structure  and  accommodate  thereto 
his  pulpit  action,  so  that  in  the  best  manner  which  he  can  em- 
ploy, without  the  least  regard  to  the  habits  of  others  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  may  set  forth  the  truths  of  Scripture.  We  have 
known  some  men,  who  had  accustomed  themselves  to  writing  and 
closely  reading  their  sermons,  but  who,  being  evidently  greatly 
hampered  by  this  method,  ought  at  once;  to  have  abandoned  it  for 
one  that  was  freer.  .  Others  again  we  have  known,  who,  igno- 
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rantly  supposing  themselves  gifted  for  extemporaneous  delivery, 
were  as  obviously  unfitted  for  this  method  as  they  were  for 
chiselling  statues  or  manufacturing  stars. 

Is  there  not,  however,  some  ideal  standard  of  oratory  which, 
arising  out  of  the  very  nature  of  this  most  difficult  art,  presents 
that  highest  type  of  perfection  towards  which  every  gospel  min- 
ister should  aspire,  and  which,  whatever  be  the  peculiarities  of 
his  talent,  he  should  constantly  strive  to  attain  ?  There  un- 
doubtedly is  a  transcendant  point  of  excellence  which  now  and 
then  has  been  reached  by  a  few,  the  attainment  of  which  has 
made  them  renowned  for  all  time — a  renown  that  is  shared  by 
others  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  approach  towards  these 
peerless  masters.  The  point  to  which  we  refer — so  far  from  the 
possibilities  of  ordinary  minds  as  to  be  almost  out  of  their  sight — 
is  where  that  orator  stands,  who  seems  to  be  endued  with  a  species 
of  inspiration,  and  who,  in  a  style  of  speech  at  once  the  most 
natural  and  the  most  artistic,  pours  forth  his  illustrative  and  ar- 
gumentative utterances  in  a  flood  of  irresistible  persuasion,  almost 
as  if  he  were  some  superhuman  being,  and  who  accordingly  ap- 
pears to  move  upon  his  object  by  the  force  of  pure  intuition. 

The  ideal  standard  of  oratory,  then,  is  undoubtedly  disphiyed 
by  the   ideal   man,   who  commands,  to  their  full  extent,  the  gifts 
of  extempore  speech,  and  who  needs  only  an  occasion  in  order  to 
exhibit  the   highest  order  of  eloquence.     Whatever,  in    public 
address,  most  nearly,  in  the  eifect  produced  by  the  orator,  con- 
forms to  this  standard,  must  be  thought  most  nearly  to  approach 
what  every  preacher  should  seek   to  reach.     All   this  is  so  ob- 
vious, that  it  has  become  the  commonest  matter  of  course  remark 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  expressed  themselves  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  none  but  an   extemporaneous  sermon  ought  ever  to  be 
tolerated  ;  that  if  it  be   written,  or  even  carefully  memorised,  it 
does,  to  a  vicious  extent,  impair  its  force,  if  not  destroy  its  very 
nature,  and  that  therefore  he  is  not  deserving  the  name  of  preacher, 
who  is  not  accustomed   to   rely  on   the  spur  of  each  stimulating 
moment  of  delivery  for  his  utterances  of  sacred  truth.     But  such 
persons  habitually,    though  often   unwillingly,  commit  the  mis- 
take of  supposing  that  nothing,  or,  if  anything,  but  little,  of  the 
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power  of  oratory  consists  in  the  thought  that  is  uttered  ;  or,  when 
they  do  allow  weight  to  this  prime  element  in  oration,  of  sup- 
posing that  thought  can  be  extemporised  as  well  as  language, 
which  is  far  from  being  the  case.  And  although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  persuasive  force  of  a  given  discourse  depends  in 
very  large  measure  upon  the  style  of  its  delivery,  yet  neither  can 
it  be  denied  that  the  best  model  on  which  delivery  can  be  formed 
is  useless,  unless  the  matter  possess  the  substance  of  strong  and 
vigorous  thinking.  So  far  is  this  true,  that  it  sometimes  has 
happened — in  the  eases  of  John  Howe  and  Jonathan  Edwards, 
for  example — that  the  importance  and  the  vitality  of  the  thought 
have  been  sufficient  to  atone  for  the  drawbacks  that  attended  the 
most  deformed  and  awkward  style  of  labored  utterance.  A  ser- 
mon, therefore,  may  be  closely  read,  and  yet  be  mighty  in  its 
effect  upon  the  audience;  so  mighty,  indeed,  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  it  could  be  mightier,  even  if  delivered  with 
all  the  appearance  of  an  off-hand  readiness. 

Assuming,  then,  as  the  ground  upon  which  all  discussion  with 
reference  to  the  mode  of  oratorical  speaking  must  proceed,  that 
the  speaker  has  something  to  say"  that  is  worth  attention,  and  is 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  the  question  narrows  itself  down  to 
this :  How  best  shall  the  preacher  secure  a  requisite  clothing  of 
language  for  the  proper  setting  forth  of  his  previously  prepared 
thoughts  ? 

In  answer,  we  remark,  first,  that  it  is  possible  for  all  ministers 
to  construct  a  wording  for  their  sermons  at  the  time  of  actual  de- 
livery ;  i.  e.,  unless  they  are  utter  idiots,  they  can  find  some  lan- 
guage, good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  in  which  to  express  themselves. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  pure  extemporaneousness  in  so  far  as 
the  mere  phraseology  is  concerned  ;  and  a  certain  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  it  is  within  every  one's  reach.  Just  as  a  man  may  pri- 
vately converse,  so  may  he  publicly  speak.  If  he  have  anything 
to  say,  he  can  say  it  more  or  less  gracefully,  unless  he  be  seized 
with  the  paralysis  of  a  helpless  embarrassment.  But  yet  there 
is,  after  all,  a  difference  (sufficiently  wide  to  justify  a  warning) 
between  the  mere  conversationalist  and  the  orator.  The  one  has 
no  sustained  effort  to  make,  and  no  culminating  effect  to  produce; 
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moreover,  he  is  helped  to  language  by  the  suggestions  that  pro- 
ceed from  the  words  of  his  interlocutor.  The  other  is  compelled, 
in  cold  blood,  as  it  were,  to  maintain  a  continuous  and  growing 
interest  towards  a  foreseen  important  result ;  and  his  auditors,  so 
far  from  aiding  him,  are  rather  a  hindrance,  because  of  a  certain 
fear  he  has  of  disappointing  them.  Besides,  the  language  of 
solemn  discourse  is  required  to  be  more  elevated  than  would  be 
expected  in  the  ordinary  interchanges  of  friendly  colloquy,  and 
because  more  elevated,  more  difficult  of  selection.  It  is  not  every 
one,  therefore,  who  converses  well,  that  can  speak  correspond- 
ingly well,  when  placed  in  circumstances  where  it  is  his  office  to 
instruct,  convince,  and  persuade  his  fellow-men  on  subjects  of 
great  moment.  Let  no  one,  then,  suppose  that  he  is  able  to  ser- 
monise successfully  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  because  he  may 
admirably  succeed  in  throwing  interest  into  a  drawing-room  dis- 
cussion, or  a  road-side  talk.  We  know,  indeed,  that  there  are 
many  who  imagine  that  they  have  only  to  stand  up  in  God's 
name,  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  a  congregation,  and  relying 
upon  some  previous  but  vague  preparation  of  a  general  order  of 
thought,  they  will  at  once  find  themselves  in  a  condition  to  give 
apposite  and  lively-  and  brilliant  utterance  to  what  is  in  their 
minds,  as  if  that  day  of  inspiration  had  returned  when  it  was 
needful  to  take  no  thought  how  or  what  one  should  speak.  And 
many  do  thus  stand  up,  expecting  some  wind  of  heaven  to  waft 
to  their  lips  suitable  words  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  de- 
sign ;  but  usually  they  wait  thus  in  vain.  That  man's  is  certainly 
ah  exceptional  case,  who  excels  in  this  mode  of  preparation.  No 
one,  indeed,  can  safely  rely  upon  it,  whatever  his  ability  in  other 
respects,  whatever  the  splendor  or  variety  of  his  genius.  He 
may  sometimes  be  successful,  but  cannot  be  uniformly  so.  He 
may  occasionally  even  go  beyond  himself,  but  much  oftener  will 
fall  far  behind  what  might  be  justly  expected  of  him.  Hence 
you  will  have  observed  that  extemporaneous  address  of  the  char- 
acter now  indicated,  when  attempted  by  most  of  those  presumptu- 
ous preachers  who  have  tried  it,  is  usually  discursive,  is  generally 
commonplace,  is  often  dull,  is  not  seldom  even  contemptible ! 
The  wording  is  tame  ;  the  periods  are  badly  formed  ;  the  gram- 
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mar,  even,  is  faulty ;  the  whole   movement  is  languid  ;  and  the 
discourse,  as  a  whole,  deliquesces  into  an  indescribable  something 
that  is  wretchedly  thin,    watery,   and  tiresome;    all  this  being 
certainly  true  of  the  discourses  of  men   who  are  very  far  from 
being  fools;  but  yet,  however  good  their  thoughts,  however  glib 
their  utterance,  however  taking  their  voice,  are  deficient  in  cer- 
tain essential  underlying  qualities  which  they  have  never  been 
able  to  acquire,  because  possessing  no  foundation  for  them  in  the 
native  peculiarities  of  their  mind  or  temperament.     Nature  must 
previously  have  done  much  for  the  preacher  who  hopes  for  even 
occasional  excellence  or  for  respectable  proficiency  in  such  off- 
hand address.     He  must  have  been  gifted  with  a  lively  sensi- 
bility, (as  Bautain  puts  it,)  a  penetrating   intelligence,  a  prompt 
imagination,  a  decisive  will  and  an  instinct  of  speech,  which  urges 
him  to  speak  as  the  instinct  of  song  urges  a  bird  to  trill  its  nofes. 
Any  one,    indeed,    who  has   self-confidence,   who  has  a    wordy 
tongue,  who  has  so  little'  knowledge  of  his  subject  as  to  impose 
upon  himself  the  delusion   that  he  has  a  mastery  over  it — any 
one  who  thus  superficially  endowed,  cares  more  to  fill  up  the  hour 
of  discourse  than  to  impress  his  audience  with  the  importance  of 
what  he  is  saying,  may  without  fear  leave  to  the  occasion  to  sug- 
gest what  language  he  will  employ ;  but  still,  how  far  short  does 
such  a  one  come  of  any  just  standard  of  oratory  !     Mark   his 
twisted  sentences,  note  his  broken  imagery,  observe  his  perplexed 
style  throughout.     Where  is   his  reasoning  cleanly  cut  by  well- 
chosen  phrases,  his  descriptions  couched  in  vigorous  idiom,  his 
passion   that   flames   into  burning  figure,   its    proper    vehicle  ? 
Where  is  his  impressiveness  ?     No,   the   mere  power  to  multiply 
words,  the  utmost  power  to  which  the  majority  of  this  style  of  ex- 
temporisers  attain,  a  power  easily  gained,  is  not  the  only  nor  the 
first  essential  of  even  passable  oratory.     To  this  the  discriminating 
ability  to  select  words  is  necessary  to  be  added — to  select  them 
instantaneously — with  which    to  clothe  each  successive   train  of 
thought,  and  then  to  transfuse  them  with  the  spirit,  to  heat  them 
into  the  glow,  to  lift  them  into  the  light,  which  the  narration,  or 
the  argument,  or  the  exhortation  severally  demands. 

Let  no  one  dream,  therefore,  of  this  kind  of  slip-shod  prepara- 
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tion,  if  preparation  such  unprepareiiness  can  be  called  ;  a  pre- 
paration that  is  content  with  any  words  that  may  come,  with  any 
sentences  that  may  arise ;  with  any  poverty-stricken  phrases 
which,  threadbare  and  untidy,  may  present  themselves.  We 
may  dismiss  this  species  of  extemporaneousness  as  entirely  out 
of  the  question.  Speaking  strictly,  it  is  an  impoii8ibleV.mdi.  We 
know  a  minister  who  is  accustomed  to  say  that  he  needs  only  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes  to  prepare  as  good  a  sermon  as  he  desires 
to  preach ;  and  truly,  to  hear  his  sermons,  you  would  say  that 
his  desires  were  very  moderate  !  He  has  words — or  words  have 
him — and  the  abundance  of  their  flow  is  surprising ;  but  whilst 
he  says  much,  he  impresses  nothing  ;  every  garment  with  which 
he  attempts  to  clothe  his  ideas,  is  either  too  large  or  too  small, 
and  many  of  them  are  in  tatters  to  an  extent  that  does  not  con- 
ceal the  nakedness  of  his  matter ;  and  yet,  this  same  preacher  is 
a  man  of  fine  native  ability,  and  had  he  been  a  student,  might 
have  achieved  even  greatness  as  a  pulpit  orator. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  as  surely  we  must,  that  no  kind  of 
sermonising  can  be  recommended,  even  to  men  of  first-rate  men- 
tal powers,  which  is  not  preceded  by  the  most  careful  prepara- 
tion, (as  to  its  language  we  now  mean,)  what  shall  be  the  next 
sort  to  come  under  review  ?  If  the  preacher  may  not  depend 
upon  the  hasty  and  careless  product  of  that  one  particular  instant 
of  time  in  which  he  is  proceeding  to  speak,  what  alternatives  has 
he?  Is  there  no  other  kind  of  extemporaneous  speaking  to 
which  he  is  at  liberty  to  resort?  In  the  strict  etymological  sense 
of  the  word  extemporaneous — no.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that 
all  oral  delivery  is  out  of  the  question,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  written  discourse.  Did  we  mean  this,  we  would  be  rebuked 
by  the  recollection  that  some  of  the  most  elaborate  literary  pro- 
ductions— some  that  have  become  classic,  and  will  live  through 
all  time — have  been  thus  spoken  before  being  reduced  to  writing. 
Homer  thus  extemporised  the  "Iliad;"  being  blind,  he  could  not 
do  otherwise.  So,  for  the  same  reason,  did  Milton  dictate  to  his 
daughter  the  "Paradise  Lost."  Walter  Scott  employed  an 
amanuensis  in  the  rapid  preparation  of  some  of  his  most  ex- 
quisite works.     So,  Napoleon,  in  causing  to  be  put  on  paper  the 
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outlines  of  some  of  his  most  brilliant  campaigns  ;  and  long  before 
his  day,  Caesar.  Wordsworth  was  accustomed  to  hum  over  to 
himself  the  verses  of  his  poems,  as  one  after  another  they  arose 
in  his  mind,  and  then  had  recourse  to  some  inmate  of  his  house 
to  fix  them  on  the  ^sheet.  There  is  a  species  of  extemporising 
which  is  quite  compatible  with  perspicacity  of  insight  into  a  great 
subject,  with  clearness,  beauty,  and  energy  of  expression,  and 
with  the  very  highest  power  of  word-painting.  To  this,  accord- 
ingly, the  studious  preacher  may  safely  resort.  If  there  only  be 
a  mind  well  ordered  and  assiduously  kept  in  order,  abundantly 
stored  with  the  materials  of  discourse,  and  above  all,  accustomed 
to  the  habit  of  mental  composition,  there  need  be  no  further  diffi- 
culty ;  the  rest  will  all  depend  upon  mere  elocution.  The  men, 
however,  who  thus  prepare  their  sermons,  (and  the  history  of  the 
pulpit  contains  a  number  of  illustrious  names  of  this  class,)  are 
men  who  would  scorn  the  idea  that  they  preach  without  the  most 
labored  antecedent  study.  No  one  of  their  discourses  can  be 
said  to  be  the  immediate  product  of  the  very  hours  during  which 
they  are  engaged  in  setting  their  thoughts  in  array  before  their  own 
minds  and  giving  them  due  form,  each  in  its  turn,  in  appropriate 
words  ;  but  lying  behind  each  separate  performance,  is  the  whole 
past  of  his  life,  with  all  that  culture  and  all  that  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  which  have  served  to  make  him  what  he  now  is  ;  and 
so,  every  special  discourse  contains  the  result  of  years  of  previous 
discipline,  the  result  of  much  closeted  research  and  closet  reflex- 
ion. One  of  those  Oriental  magicians,  who  amazes  the  spectator 
by  causing  a  tree  visibly  to  grow  from  the  soil  at  his  feet,  gradu- 
ally spreading  out  its  branches,  unfolding  its  blossoms,  and  ceas- 
ing its  wondrous  movement  only  when  the  limbs  appear  laden 
with  fruit,  does  not  perform  this  marvellous  achievement  by  the 
sudden  use  of  a  skill  which  he  that  moment  made  his  own  ;  his 
magical  tree  is  the  offspring  of  an  unbounded  foregoing  labor  of 
contrivance.  When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  once  remonstrated 
with  by  a  person  for  whom  he  had  painted  an  exquisite  but  small 
cabinet  picture,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  only  five  days  in  its 
execution  :  "Five  days  !  Why,  sir,  I  have  expended  the  work  of 
thirty-five  years    upon  it."     That  habit,   accordingly   of  rapid 
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mental  composition,  which  has  characterised  some  of  the  masters 
of  pulpit  oratory,  was  the  result  of  no  mysterious  inspiration, 
caught  at  the  time  of  preparation,  but  of  the  studies,  the  toils, 
the  practice  of  the  greater  part  of  a  lifetime.  Even,  however, 
all  that  has  thus  gone  before  in  the  work  of  gathering  the  ma- 
terials, of  acquiring  the  art  of  arranging  them,  and  of  becoming 
familiar  with  the  use  of  strong,  graceful  language,  does  not  do 
away  with  the  necessity  for  hard  mental  labor,  when  the  time 
shall  have  arrived  for  condensing  a  portion  of  this  collected 
matter  into  the  sermon  then  demanded.  The  speaker  still  is 
compelled  to  choose,  to  cull,  to  collate,  to  cast  into  shape,  to 
memorise.  It  is  not  needful,  surely,  to  expand  further  the 
thought  we  have  thus  illustrated.  The  sum  of  the  whole  is 
this :  No  one  can  successfully  preach  who  does  not  carefully 
study  both  the  matter  and  the  dress  of  his  sermons.  There  is 
no  royal  road  here.  There  is  no  escape  from  assiduous  labor. 
There  is  no  room  for  dependence  even  upon  assured  genius. 

We  have  thus  reached  another  point  in  the  field  of  these  sug- 
gestions, where  that  question  meets  us,  how  shall  the  beginner, 
supposing  him  to  be  a  hard  student  (for  no  rules  can  serve  the 
case  of  an  indolent  man,)  how  shall  the  conscientious  outstart 
learn  how  to  prepare  for  the  solemn  work  to  which  the  pulpit 
calls  him  ?  It  can  be  readily  perceived  upon  what  ground  the 
experienced  preacher,  most  of  whose  life  has  already  been  passed 
in  the  practice  of  sermonising,  stands.  Upon  what  ground  does 
he  stand,  whose  experience  has  all  yet  to  come,  from  which  he  is 
to  receive  a  push  in  the  right  direction?  1st.  He  must  be 
warned  away  from  the  purely  impromptu  method,  the  taking  of 
a  text  ad  aperturam  libri,  as  the  worst  that  is  possible  to  be  con- 
ceived. The  utmost  that  this  method  can  secure  will  be,  mighty 
vociferation,  extreme  volubility,  daubily-colored  diction,  unearthly 
pageantry  of  metaphor,  and  certain  mortification  and  ultimate 
failure.  In  the  second  place,  to  repeat  what  was  hinted  at  a 
little  while  since,  he  must  accustom  himself  to  mental  composition, 
if  he  have  or  can,  by  any  eifort,  acquire  the  habit  of  close  and 
concentrated  attention;  which  with  some  is  a  rare  gift,  and  with 
others  is  a  possibility  of  pure  acquirement.     Every  one  can  do 
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this  to  some  extent  >  many  can  do  this  in  a  very  considerable* 
degree;  some  few  can  do  this  to  the  very  best  and  happiest 
effect.  But,  now,  in  the  third  place,  let  us  say  what  is  dictated 
by  the  universal  experience  of  orators,  granting  that  he  has  good 
matter  to  start  with,  that  in  no  case  can  one  readily  learn  to- 
compose  mentally,  so  as  to  give  to  his  compositions  good  arrange-^ 
ment,  so,  as  furthermore,  to  add  to  the  arrangement  a  good, 
filling  in  of  words,  to  the  words  a  good  degree  of  correctnesSj  to 
the  correctness  a  good  embellishment  of  ornamental  dress,  to  the 
ornamental  dress  a  good  show  of  grace,  and  to  the  grace  a  good 
portion  of  energy,  unless  he  write.  Every  one  knows  it  is  matter 
of  painful  observation,  and  can  escape  no  observer,  that  most  of 
the  discourses  which  are  uttered  from  the  pulpit  by  men  who  are 
manifestly  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  the  pen,  are  nat  what  they 
should  be ;  that  they  are  destitute,  in  large  measure,  of  both  those 
solid  qualities — to  say  nothing  of  their  other  features — which 
congregations  have  the  right  to  expect  in  their  religious  teachers. 
They  are  too  often  badly  conceived,  ramblingly  put  together,  and 
obscurely  worded;  or  else  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  because 
abounding  throughout  in  the  merest  commonplaces  of  theology. 
Mind  you,  we  do  not  say  that  the  only  cure  for  this  is  to  write 
your  sermons  and  carry  them  into  the  pulpit.  This  habit  of 
taking  them  into  the  pulpit  is  not  now  under  consideration.  All 
that  we  are  at  present  aiming  to  impress,  is  that  almost  no  man 
can  become  a  good  preacher  at  all,  whether  he  use  his  manuscript 
at  the  time  of  delivery  or  not,  unless  he  write  a  good  deal.  Moody 
may  be  an  exception.  Writing  fixes  thought  by  the  very 
mechanism  employed,  for  it  is  strangely  true  that  the  mere 
presence  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  mere  handling  of  the  pen,  with 
its  nib  directed  to  the  inviting  blank,  exerts  an  influence  truly 
great,  in  enabling  one  to  gather  to  a  focus  his  scattered  ideas. 
Who  has  not  felt  the  force  of  this  inscrutable  agency,  and  been 
astonished  at  the  facility  he  has  had  in  inking  ideas  which  was- 
denied  him  in  thinking  them  out  whilst  pacing  his  room,  or,  may 
be,  walking  through  the  solitary  woods.  But,  over  and  above 
this,  you  actually  see  the  process  of  evolving  thought  when  you 
are  engaged  in  writing.     You  observe   how   the  first  sentence 
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gives  impulse  to  the  composition  of  the  second,  how  the  subtle 
suggestions  of  these  prepare  you  for  the  third,  and  so  on ;  whilst 
this  very  observation  interests  your  mind,  serves  to  warm  it,  and 
you  go  on  kindling  as  you  proceed.  Besides,  when  you  write 
you  are  not  constrained  to  exert  memory  in  an  effort  to  retain 
what  has  gone  before.  The  last  spur  is  all  that  the  mind  needs 
to  enable  it  to  retain  the  impulse  of  what  has  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  point  the  writer  is  now  laboring  on, — a  point  which  is, 
indeed,  the  concentrated  summing  up  of  the  whole  that  has  been 
previously  written ;  or,  if  you  shall  lose  the  promptings  of  this 
essential  spur  at  any  step  of  your  progress,  there  is  your  manu- 
script, and  you  can  go  over  it  all,  gather  it  again  to  a  head,  and 
by  bringing  it  to  bear  upon  the  spot  where  you  have  stuck,  impart 
the  blow  of  a  further  increment  to  the  growing  discourse.  Nor 
is  this  all.  You  can  cautiously  choose  your  words  as  you  pro- 
ceed, carefully  select  the  order  of  their  marshalling,  ponder  the 
force  of  the  qualifying  terms,  shade  the  coloring  of  your  illus- 
trations, disentangle  confusing  figures  of  speech,  and  by  a  hundred 
little  devices  cause  every  succeeding  portion  to  take  in  its  share 
of  the  unity  and  consistency,  that  will  issue  in  a  harmonious 
whole. 

One  will  thus  at  once  put  himself  in  the  way  of  acquiring  the 
art  of  thinking  and  of  expressing  thought  with  neatness  and 
vigor,  so  that  by  and  by  he  may  reach  that  rewarding  moment  of 
time,  when  he  will  no  longer  need  the  paper  or  the  pen,  but  can, 
by  the  slowly  acquired  dexterity  which  has  been  imparted  to  the 
intellect,  write  what  he  wishes  to  speak,  upon  his  memory  by 
just  setting  the  machinery  he  has  patiently  mastered  to  work 
upon  a  given  mass  of  sermonising  material.  It  is  by  such  a 
process,  long  and  diligently  continued,  that  many  a  man  has 
been  empowered  with  the  ability  to  think  as  promptly  and  as 
compactly  when  walking  the  street  or  treading  the  paths  of  his 
garden,  as  when  in  his  study;  and  to  dress  his  thoughts  as 
becomingly  as  when  his  pen  was  tracing  characters  upon  the 
paper.  Thoroughly  discipline  the  mind,  in  other  words;  and  he 
who  does  this  will  make  it  his  glad  and  willing  servant  at  all 
times,  whenever  bodily  health  will  allow  its  frefe  and  vigorous 
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use.  It  requires  time,  it  requires  exertion,  it  requires  persever- 
ance, it  requires  the  acquisition  of  self-poise,  to  enable  any  man 
to  speak  eloquently  in  public  once;  how  much  more  to  »peak  to 
the  same  public,  several  times  every  week,  for  years  together. 
And  it  i»  to  this  that  the  preacher  is  to  look — preparation  for 
homiletic  exercises.  And  the  best  preparation  for  ensuring 
uniform  success  i»  rrmcU  writing ;  in  connection  with  that,  much 
study,  which  will  always  be  giving  him  something  both  important 
and  fresh  to  write  about.  The  standard,  then,  ought  to  be^ 
discourse  that  is  methodical  as  to  plan,  connected  as  to  thought, 
orderly  as  to  internal  arrangement,  close  as  to  the  maintenance 
of  unity,  and  finished  as  to  rhetorical  style.  By  whatever 
process  a  speaker  may  be  able  to  reach  this  standard,  he 
ought  to  reach  it;  but  he  will  surely  find  that  the  daily  use 
of  the  pen  is  at  once  the  most  direct  and  philosophical  way  for 
approaching  it. 

Our  readers  will  have  observed  that  in  all  these  remarks,  not 
yet  has  been  touched  that  other  question,  which  some  may  deem, 
after  all,  the  most  important:  Shall  the  preacher  learn  to  preach 
without  having  his  manuscript  before  him  in  the  pulpit?  We 
are  prepared  to  aver  that  this  is  a  question  of  importance,  rather 
in  appearance  than  in  reality.  No  one  can  presume  to  establish 
a  law  at  this  point.  Some  men  can  learn  to  preach  best  by 
previous  meditation  only,  having  acquired,  and  still  daily  ac- 
quiring, accuracy  of  thought  a^rid  energy  of  expression  by  a 
diligent  employment  of  the  pen.  Others  can  preach  best  by 
writing  out  their  sermons  in  full  and  committing  them  to  memory. 
Others  again  can  preach  best  by  memorising  portions  of  each 
discourse,  and  leaving  the  other  portions  to  be  filled  out  amid  the 
accumulating  heats  of  actual  delivery.  Others  still  can  preach 
best  by  having  before  them  a  carefully  prepared  outline,  where 
all  the  thoughts  are  presented  to  the  eye  in  their  due  order,  but 
depending  upon  the  occasion  for  the  very  words  which  shall  be 
made  the  immediate  vehicle  of  communication.  Others  there 
are  who  feel  that  they  must  depend  upon  the  presence  of  the 
entire  sermon  lying  on  the  desk  before  them.  Which  of  these 
methods,  or  what  varieties  of  them,  any  man  shall  see  fit  to 
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adopt  must  be  left  to  his  own  intelligent  choice — a  choice  that  is 
to  be  regulated  by  his  own  idiosyncrasies  of  mind. 

What,  then,  is  that  one  essential  of  good  preaching  which 
ought  to  distinguish  the  pulpit  exercises  of  the  man  (whatever 
mode  he  may  adopt  for  the  supreme  moment,)  when  saving  truth 
is  to  be  uttered  to  a  waiting  congregation?  We  hesitate  not  to 
say  that  that  essential  thing  does  not  attach  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  mode  of  preparation.  It  lies  far  apart  from  all  this.  It 
lies  in  the  acquisition  of  the  ability  to  preach  to  the  people  not  at 
them.  And  if  it  be  asked  what  is  meant  by  such  a  statement, 
we  would  reply  that  it  means  simply  this:  the  preacher  and  his 
sermon  should,  for  the  time  being,  be  identical — it  should  be  a 
part  of  himself;  so  that  he  can  say,  not,  I  have  my  sermon,  but, 
I  am  my  sermon.  The  great,  the  potential,  the  essential  thing 
is  this :  he  absorbed  in  your  subject^  so  that  when  it  comes  flowing 
from  the  lips  it  will  stream  therefrom  like  living  waters,  and  will 
rush  upon  the  audience  in  a  manner  bold,  fearless,  and  go  directly 
to  the  mark,  from  the  understanding  to  the  understanding,  from 
the  heart  to  the  heart,  from  a  soul  on  fire  to  souls  gradually 
kindled  into  sympathetic  heat.  Earnestness  is  the  thing;  the 
earnestness  that  is  awakened  by  the  consideration  that  the  good 
man  has  something  to  say,  which  is  deserving  of  a  hearing  not 
only,  but  that  must  be  heard,  as  you  and  the  people  shall  answer 
for  the  result  in  the  dread  day  of  final  judgment.  Cold  preaching 
is  none.  Doctrine,  as  a  corpse,  is  not  only  itself  dead,  but 
deadening.  Truth  vitalised  is  truth  triumphant.  And  tell  us, 
does  this  kind  of  preaching  depend  upon  off-hand  delivery  more 
than  upon  written  discoursing?  Yes,  if  you  are  able  to  throw 
impressive  warmth  into  your  manner  only  by  that  kind  of  de- 
livery ;  but  no,  if  you  can  do  it  equally  well  by  the  alternative 
method,  or  by  some  mixture  of  the  two.  We  know  that  there 
are  some  who  cannot  preach  with  vigor,  with  enthusiasm,  with 
contagious  sympathy,  unless  they  are  unhampered  by  manuscript. 
Let,  then,  such  men  never  use  the  manuscript;  let  them  not 
dare  to  use  it,  for  they  will  only  be  throwing  away  their  time 
and  scandalising  their  opportunities.  If,  however,  any  others 
are  enabled  to  hit  upon  that  very  way,  which  shall  be,  in  their 
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y  case^  most  promotive  of  the  true  end  of  preaching — i.  e.,  con- 
vincing men  of  the  truth,  and  persuading  them  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  its  demands — whether  that  way  be  this,  that,  or  the 
other, — such  is  the  way  for  them.  We  would  not,  therefore,  tie 
any  preacher  to  rules  of  universal  applicability.  There  are  no 
such  rules.  He  must  just  preach  in  the  most  eflficient  way  that 
grace  and  nature — and  grace  and  nature  cultivated — shall  point 
out  as  his  special  path  to  success  in  the  great  work.  If  he  be  a 
live  man,  if  he  have  the  weight  of  souls  upon  his  conscience,  if 
he  have  the  glory  of  the  God  who  has  commissioned  him,  en- 
throned as  a  constraining,  royally  commanding  motive  in  his 
breast,  he  will  preachy  will  preach  well,  will  preach  to  the  up- 
building of  Christ's  kingdom,  will  preach  as  one  who  shall  need 
never  to  be  ashamed.  Essays,  indeed,  have  no  place  in  the 
pulpit;  close,  dull,  perfunctory  reading  has  no  place  there.  It 
is  the  place  for  the  preacher  whose  lips  have  on  them  the  word  of 
salvation;  and,  if  he  write,  or  if  he  write  not,  he  will,  neverthe- 
less, so  deliver  his  prepared  thoughts  as  if  he  means  what  he 
says,  and  as  if  he  is  saying  only  what  he  means.  He  will  be 
showing,  not  himself,  but  Christ;  he  will  be  displaying,  not  his 
own  talents,  but  the  precious  gospel ;  he  will  be  intent  on  winning, 
not  the  poor  tribute  of  human  applause,  but  the  rich  reward  of 
his  Master's  approbation ;  he  will  be  lost  in  his  theme,  and  feel 
after  he  has  closed  his  sermon,  not  that  he  has  done  discredit  to 
his  own  reputation,  but  that  he  may,  after  all,  have  proved  but  a 
poor  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  the  grace  of  God.  Binney, 
when  asked  what  he  thought  the  best  method  of  preaching, 
replied,  ''Gather  your  materials  with  all  care,  and  set  fire  to 
them  in  the  pulpit." 
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ARTICLE  III. 


THE  STUDY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


Gilbert  White  9  Natural  Hiatory  of  Selborne.  George  Rout- 
ledge,  London. 

Life  of  a  Scotch  Naturalist^  Thomas  Edward,  Fellow  of  the 
Linncean  Society.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  Harper  Brothers, 
New  York.  v 

Our  eyes  are  capable  of  seeing  whatever  is  visible.  Every 
human  eye,  in  its  normal  state,  can  see  whatever  any  other  human 
eye  can  see  ;  nor  can  our  eyes  refuse  to  see  whatever,  under  the 
proper  conditions,  is  presented  to  them.  Conscious  perception, 
however,  is  something  different  from  mechanical  vision.  While 
we  must  see  what  is  before  us,  we  often  fail  to  perceive  it.  Thus, 
the  power  of  sight  being  originally  the  same  in  all,  the  power  of 
perception  is,  respectively,  very  varied. 

This  variation  is  due  sometimes  to  congenital  aptitude,  and 
sometimes,  perhaps  most  commonly,  to  training  and  the  force  of 
circumstances.  Some  men  see  much,  and  see  it  well;  others 
but  little,  and  that  indifferently.  Some  see  admirably  one  class 
of  objects,  others  another,  and  both  confess  to  reciprocal  de- 
ficiencies. We  may  regret  that  all  do  not.  perceive  all  things 
equally  well ;  but  this  is  to  ask  for  perfection  ;  and  this,  again,  is 
unconscious  impiety,  seeing  that  to  be  perfect,  we  must  be  infi- 
nite, and  thus  partake  of  the  attributes  of  God.  Being,  as  we 
must  be,  incapable  of  omniscience,  it  is  a  kind  ordering  of  the 
Creator  that  we  should  be  severally  attracted  to  special  and  differ- 
ent things,  in  order  that  the  acquisitions  of  some  should  supple- 
ment the  deficiencies  of  others,  and  thus  the  accumulation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  race  be  the  greater.  It  is  wise,  therefore, 
for  every  one  who  would  be  successful  and  useful,  (and  this  is  to 
be  happy,)  to  devote  his  powers  mainly  to  the  one  pursuit  for 
which  his  genius,  or  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  mind,  fits  him. 

Where  the  conditions  of  a  man's  outward  life  allow  him  to 
follow  unimpeded  the  impulses  of  a  strong  natural  propensity  for 
a  worthy  pursuit,  he  must  be  very  awkward  in  handling  his  op- 
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portunities  if  he  does  not  secure  success.  Not  a  few  exemplifica- 
tions of  this  truth  are  furnished  by  the  life-story  of  sculptors, 
painters,  musicians,  and  poets,  and  all  readers  feel  a  cordial  sym- 
pathy with  the  happiness  that  gilds  the  career  of  a  man  continu- 
ously prosperous  in  a  work  for  which  he  has  a  passion  and  a  ge- 
nius. Nature  does  not  yield  to  any  of  the  fine  arts  in  awaken- 
ing enthusiasm  in  her  devotees,  nor  in  the  rewards  she  bestows. 
Many  readers,  unappreciative  of  these  arts,  contemplate  with  de- 
light the  work  of  a  naturalist  who  finds  all-sufficient  and  unal- 
loyed enjoyment  in  observing,  understanding,  and  interpreting 
the  endless  manifestations  and  varieties  of  nature.  If  we  were 
called  on  to  say  whose  life  presents  us  with  a  picture  of  absolute 
contentment,  we  would  name  Gilbert  White  of  Selborne.  He 
accomplished  nothing  surprising  even  in  his  own  line.  We  never 
assign  him  rank  along  with  Linnaeus  and  Buffon,  who  may  be 
called  his  contemporaries,  nor  with  Cuvier,  who  lived  about  half  a 
century  later,  nor  with  Wilson,  nor  Audubon,  nor  Agassiz,  of  our 
own  times.  We  rather  are  inclined  to  associate  him  in  our  mind 
with  old  Izaak  Walton,  of  a  century  earlier ;  but  such  a  classifi- 
cation is  vague  and  inaccurate.  Walton  was  an  angler,  not  a 
naturalist,  though  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  fresh  unaffected 
love  of  nature.  The  charm  which  has  kept  his  writings  alive 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  is  the  healthy  out-door  breath 
which  vivifies  them,  their  simple  enthusiasm  and  poetic  coloring, 
together  with  the  wisdom,  wit,  and  picturesque  piety  of  the  old 
angler  himself. 

White  of  Selborne,  however,  was  purely  a  naturalist ;  not  a 
sportsman,  nor  angler,  nor  a  collector,  nor  a  sketcher,  nor  yet  a 
poet.  He  was  not  stimulated  in  his  study  of  nature  as  were 
Buffon,  Wilson,  and  Audubon,  by  a  desire  for  any  kind  of  fame. 
He  made  some  contributions  to  natural  history,  the  value  of 
which  was  promptly  acknowledged  ;  but  his  authorship  seemed 
to  be  incidental,  rather  than  to  have  been  deliberately  planned. 

Gilbert  W^hite  was  born  of  good  parentage  in  1720,  in  Sel- 
borne, a  little  village  in  the  extreme  eastern  corner  of  Hamp- 
shire, about  fifty  miles  from  London.  Me  took  his  degrees  at 
U.xford,  and  was   elected  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.     His  English 
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Ibiographer  says  that,  "being  of  an  unambitious  temper,  and 
;stron^3^  attached  to  the  chatms  oF  rural  scenery,  he  early  fixed 
his  residence  in  his  native  villajge,  where  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  literary  occupations,  and  especially  in  the 
study  of  nature.  This  he  followed  with  patient  assiduity  and  a 
tnind  ever  open  to  the  lessons  of  piety  and  benevolence,  which 
such  a  study  is  calculated  to  aiford.  Though  several  occasions 
offered  of  settling  upon  a  College  living,  he  could  never  persuade 
himself  to  quit  the  beloved  spot  which  was  indeed  a  peculiarly 
happy  situation  for  an  observer.  Thus  his  days  passed,  tranquil 
and  serene,  with  scarcely  any  other  vicissitudes  than  those  of  the 
seasons,  till  they  closed,  at  a  mature  age,  June  26th,  1793." 

Gilbert  White's  writings  will  be  relished  most  by  those  who 
read  with  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  wrote.  lie  did  not  pro- 
pose to  produce  a  systematic  work  upon  natural  history  in  gen- 
eral, nor  upon  any  specific  division  of  it ;  nor  does  he  avail 
himself  of  the  labors  of  others.  He  finds  complete  satisfaction 
in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  Selborne. 
What  is  obvious,  he  contemplates  daily  with  complacent  admira- 
tion ;  and  what  is  minutely  curious  or  recondite,  he  studies  by 
means  of  enthusiastic  but  unlaborious  comparative  observations  of 
year  after  year,  through  a  long  lifetime.  If  a  student  should  take 
up  his  volume,  expecting  to  find  a  text-book  which  will  lead  him 
systematically  to  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  any  branch  of 
natural  science,  he  will  be  disappointed  ;  for  he  will  find  here  no 
definitions,  divisions,  classification,  nor  method,  no  theorising, 
and  no  quoting  of  authorities.  Nature  is  not  dissected,  but  de- 
lineated by  one  whose  converse  with  outward  objects  was  that  of 
unforced  companionship,  and  whose  only  purpose  in  writing,  if 
he  had  any  special  purpose,  was  to  make  his  readers  sharers  of 
his  unaflTccted  enjoyment.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  sup- 
ply him  with  appropriate  subjects  for  comment,  but  do  not  fetter 
him  to  the  observance  of  them,  if  others  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves. So  neither  is  one  department  of  natural  history  taken 
up  and  continuously^  treated,  and  then  laid  down  for  another. 
You  are  not  studying  with  him  the  history  of  mammals,  birds, 
fishes,  insects,  and  plants,  but  are  introduced  to  them  as  they  are 
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found  in  Selborne,  in  miscellaneous  proximity  of  place  or  time. 
This  want  of  system  is  made  pleasantly  conspicuous  to  the  eye  in 
the  English  edition,  by  numerous  engravings.  On  one  page  you 
have  the  raven,  and  on  the  next,  perhaps,  the  otter  or  the  hedge- 
hog, or  the  peacock,  or  the  deer,  or  the  tortoise,  or  a  giant  oak, 
or  some  strange  fossil.  Thus  is  his  book,  in  its  unclassified  va- 
riety, an  unconscious  copy  of  Nature,  whose  prodigal  profusion 
make  monotony  impossible. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  highest  rule  of  art  (which  is  also  the 
controlling  principle  in  the  works  of  Nature)  has  been  observed, 
though  never  indicated.  There  is  in  all  the  volume  the  most 
absolute  unity.  It  is  a  book  on  the  natural  history  of  Selborne, 
and  nothing  ehe.  Writers  of  natural  history  are  prone  to  two 
things,  which,  though  easily  and  indeed  naturally  connected  with 
their  subject,  do  not  strictly  belong  to  it — poetizing  and  theolo- 
gizing. Old  Izaak  Walton  indulged  himself  freely  in  poetic 
fancies,  and  for  a  man  not  liberally  educated,  executes  his  pas- 
sages with  surprising  effect.  Note  his  famous  description  of  the 
song  of  the  skylark  and  the  nightingale.  Buffon  was  conspicu- 
ous for  his  elaborate  flights,  and  Audubon  also ;  while  Wilson 
mars  his  truthful  descriptions  by  efforts  in  style  more  ambitious 
than  successful.  Linnaeus,  though  occasionally  eloquent,  wrote 
in  a  concise  and  unadorned  manner.  Possibly  his  command  of 
Latin  (the  language  he  used)  did  not  allow  hira  any  other.  White, 
though  an  Oxford  scholar,  (rather  because  he  was  one,)  has  in  his 
style  no  more  ostentation  than  has  Nature  herself;  and  at  the 
same  time  is  equally  free  from  meanness.  He  has  given  some 
specimens  of  his  own  verse,  on  the  model  of  Thomson.  The 
reader  is  glad  that  he  has  not  given  more,  and  especially  pleased 
that  he  has  kept  his  poetry,  such  as  it  is,  to  itself,  and  has  not 
introduced  any  of  it  into  his  clear,  natural,  idiomatically  English 
prose.  This  remark  is  not  extended  to  the  elegant  quotations 
from  the  Latin  poets. 

Natural  History  so  well  illustrates  Natural  Theology,  that  we 
approve  this  use  made  of  their  subject  by  almost  all  naturalists. 
Still,  as  a  strict  question  of  art,  unity  is  infringed  when  they  are 
treated  together. 
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It  was  remarkable  in  White — and  considering  that  Ke  was  in 
holy  orders,  not  altogether  commendable — that  he  so  seldom  re- 
fers  to  the  Divine  Providence  in  which  Nature  consists.  In  fact, 
in  two  instances  he  seems  to  be  rather  inclined  to  criticise  the 
arrangements  of  Providence.  In  speaking  of  the  tortoise,  (of 
which  a  very  interesting  history  is  given,)  he  says  :  "When  one 
reflects  on  the  state  of  this  strange  being,  it  is  a  matter  of  won- 
der to  find  that  Providence  should  bestow  such  a  profusion  of 
days,  such  a  seeming  waste  of  longevity  on  a  reptile  that  appears 
to  relish  it  so  little  as  to  squander  more  than  two-thirds  of  its 
existence  in  a  joyless  stupor,  and  be  lost  to  all  sensation  for 
months  together,  in  the  profoundest  of  slumbers."  Referring  to 
the  habits  of  the  cuckoo,  which  never  builds  a  nest  for  itself,  but 
deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  he  calls  it  ''such  a 
monstrous  outrage  on  maternal  affection,  one  of  the  great  dictates 
of  nature,  and  such  a  violence  on  instinct,  that  had  it  only  been 
related  of  a  bird  in  the  Brazils  or  Peru,  it  would  never  have 
merited  our  belief."  Mr.  White,  however,  gives  credit  to  Provi- 
dence for  the  cunning  and  address  with  which  the  cuckoo  accom- 
plishes this  act  of  doubtful  morality  in  his  eyes.  Until  recently 
the  cuckoo  alone  was  supposed  to  represent  this  anomaly ;  but 
Wilson  has  established  the  same  habit  upon  our  American  cow- 
bunting  or  cow-bird,  a  species  quite  different  from  the  cuckoo. 
And  the  providential  ordering  in  the  case  is  more  clearly  ex- 
hibited by  the  ascertained  fact,  that  the  eggs  of  the  cow-bird  re- 
<(uire  two  or  three  days  less  of  incubation  than  those  of  the  birds 
in  whose  nests  they  are  deposited,  and  thus  the  life  of  the  foster 
young  is  secured  at  the  expense  of  the  legitimate  brood,  which 
invariably  perishes. 

In  the  History  of  Selborne,  nothing  appears  extraneous,  even 
by  allusion,  though  some  of  the  most  startling  and  momentous 
events  of  modern  history  belong  to  the  period  which  it  covers. 
In  the  opening  of  a  letter,  dated  1779,  the  author  gives  a  casual 
backward  glance  upon  the  preceding  forty  years  of  his  life,  and 
remarks:  ''New  occurrences  still  arise  as  long  as  any  inquirers 
are  kept  alive  ;"  which  philosophic  observation  he  illustrates,  not 
by  referring  to  the  defeat  of  CuUoden,  the  victory  of  Plassy,  the 
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capture  of  Quebec,  the  Peace  of  Paris,  or  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence it)'  Anaerica,  then  going  on,,  but  by  reco'rding  that  "in  the 
last  month,  five  of  those  most  rare  birds,  too  uncommon  to  have- 
obtained  an  English  name,  were  shot  upon  the  verge  of  Fanshaw 
Pond  !"  His  book  i&  as  achronic  as  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  s  Pro- 
gress ;  nor  does  it  aim  at  utility  more  than  a  Greek  play.  We 
have  no  s-uggestions  for  advancing  agriculture,  nor  for  the  im- 
provement of  domestic  animals ;  be  has  no  sympathy  for  the 
sportsman  nor  angler,  but  for  birds  and  fishes  ;  nor  does  he  feel 
called  on  to  treat  insects  as  pests,  but  as  curious  and  attractive 
o-bjects  of  study.  Two  of  his  principal  dramatis  personce  are  a» 
old  tortoise  and  an  intelligent  toad.  Men  themselves  fall  within 
the  scope  of  hi&  notice  only  a»  lu8u»  naturoi.  A  singular  ac- 
count is  given  of  an  idiot  boy,  who  is  characterised  as  a  bee-eater, 
and  of  another  who  furnished  perhaps  the  last  instance  in  Eng- 
land of  a  sufferer  from  leprosy. 

It  is  a  little  startling  to  read  the  record  for  fifty  years  of  a  cler- 
gyman, and  never  meet  with  even  the  slightest  allusion  to  his  pro^ 
fessional  work.  His  parishioners  were  of  more  value  than  many 
sparrows,  blue-jays,  and  gold-finches,  and  the  condition  of  the 
goul  after  death  a  vastly  more  practicfil  as  well  as  a  profounder 
subject  of  inquiry  than  the  migration  of  swallows.  Doubtless 
our  amiable  and  pious  naturalist  recognised  this  as  clearly  as  we 
do,  and  acted  conscientiously  his  part  as  a  divine  ;  but  he  did 
not  deem  this  the  place  to  talk  about  it,  and  he  was  right.  He 
had  one  thing  before  him  to  do  ;  and  by  confining  himself  to  this, 
he  has  done  it  so  well  that  he  has  given  delight  to  innumerable 
readers,  and  embalmed  his  name,  and  that  of  his  native  village, 
imperishably  in  the  literature  of  the  English  language. 

Nor  are  his  writings  without  their  moral  value,  as  awakening 
the  attention  of  many  to  the  sources  of  blameless  enjoyment  ac- 
cessible at  the  cost  of  little  more  than  attention  to  what  is  round 
about  us.  It  is  true  that  to  few  would  the  conditions  of  studying 
nature  be  as  favorable  as  they  were  to  Gilbert  White,  possessed 
of  the  opportunities  of  sufficient  fortune  and  more  than  common 
leisure.  Nor  are  there  many  who  have  his  natural  aptitude  for 
this  kind  of  study,  and  his  constraining  impulse  towards  it.    Let 
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it  be  remembered,  bowever,  that  a  pursuit  of  this  science  by  no 
means  as  exclusive  as  his,  and  an  acquaintance  with  it  much  less 
extensive,  will  insure  enjoyment  and  profit. 

For  one  who  shares  the  enthusiasm  of  White  of  Selborne  for 
natural  science,  and  yet  is  deterred  by  the  want  of  opportunity 
from  its  study,  The  Life  of  a  Scotch  Naturalist,  (still  living,) 
Thomas  Edward,  is  full  of  encouragement.  His  marvellous  per- 
sistency amid  every  species  of  hindrance  that  obscurity,  poverty, 
want  of  education,  neglect,  and  lack  of  all  help  and  appreciation 
in  the  line  of  his  inborn  tastes,  has  been  told  recently  by  Samuel 
Smiles ;  and  the  pathetic  story  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  act  as  a 
stimulus  to  all  investigators  of  the  wonders  of  nature.  That 
this  poor  shoemaker  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  denied  all  encour- 
agement, and  opportunity,  and  means,  and  friends,  and  leisure, 
and  pressed  by  the  grinding  necessities  of  a  large  family,  has 
achieved  such  wonders,  and  added  so  largely  to  the  natural  his- 
tory of  Britain,  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  attributing  to  him 
the  irresistible  enthusiasm  of  genius  and  the  inexplicable  faculty 
of  instinct.  ' 

Persons  like  Gilbert  White  of  Selborne,  and  Thomas  Edward 
of  Banif,  need  no  encouragement  to  the  study  of  natural  history; 
they  cannot  be  kept  back  from  it.  Perhaps  to  others  less  strongly 
predisposed,  it  would  still  prove  a  delight,  if  once  they  were  in- 
troduced to  it.  And  what  a  safeguard  against  listlessness,  idle- 
ness, and  something  worse,  it  may  be,  would  it  prove  to  many  ! 
The  wife  of  Edward  was  wise  as  well  as  tender,  when  she  sub- 
mitted to  multitudes  of  discomforts  and  privations  connected  with 
her  husband's  insatiable  thirst  for  scientific  knowledge,  and  jus- 
tified herself  by  saying,  when  questioned  on  the  point,  that 
"the  shoemakers  of  the  place  were  a'  a  drunken  set ;  but  her 
gude  man  was  so  fond  o'  his  beasties,  that  he  never  wasted  time 
or  money  at  a  public  house,  and  never  neglected  his  bairns." 

Perhaps  no  class  of  men  are  more  advantaged  by  this  sort  of 
study  than  ministers  of  the  gsspel.  Revealed  Religion  has  as  its 
basis,  Natural  Theology,  and  as  its  illustration,  Natural  History. 
Thus,  for  tlie  minister,  this  study  is  in  a  measure  professional, 
while  in  its  nature  different  from  the  other  topics  which  may 
VOL.    XXVIII. ,   NO.   4 — 8. 
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engage  his  attention.  This  undesignedly  turns  a  recreation  to 
profit.  As  a  theme  for  agreeable  and  useful  conversation,  none 
is  more  generally  adapted  to  all  classes,  especially  in  country 
congregations,  than  this.  The  most  direct  benefit,  and  the  most 
important,  is,  that  it  gives  motive  and  increased  value  to  the 
outdoor  exercise  of  every  man  of  sedentary  habits. 

The  branch  of  natural  history  to  which  any  one  will  attach 
himself,  will  be  determined  by  his  taste  and  his  circumstances. 
Perhaps  the  most  generally  attractive  section  is  that  of  orni- 
thology. Some  find  the  history  of  wild  animals  a  little  coarse, 
and  that  of  domestic  insipid  and  tame.  Botany  is  too  tedious  to 
fall  in  with  every  one's  taste.  Entomology  is  too  minute  and 
occasionally  repulsive;  while  nothing  but  a  share  of  the  geniality 
and  poetry  of  quaint  old  Izaak  can  make  one  take  thorough 
interest  in  the  cold,  silent  nomads  of  the  streams,  never  subject 
to  scientific  investigation  except  out  of  their  native  elements,  and 
never  so  much  relished  as  when  upon  the  table. 

But  birds  delight  all,  and  offend  none.  With  a  liberality  as 
free  as  the  air  through  which  they  glide,  they  bestow  their 
attractions  unbought  and  even  unsought  upon  all.  We  need 
scarcely  go  abroad  to  search  for  them;  they  come  to  show  them- 
selves to  us.  In  the  forests,  in  the  fields,  in  the  gardens,  at  our 
doors,  under  our  eaves,  even  in  the  parks  of  crowded  cities,  we 
meet  with  them.  They  ask  not  at  our  hands  food,  shelter,  or 
defence;  never  themselves  annoying  us,  they  are  our  efiicient 
allies  in  the  contest  we  wage  with  noxious  insects,  which,  un- 
checked, would  render  the  earth  uninhabitable.  To  every  sense 
they  afford  gratification.  The  artist  cannot  transfer  to  his  canvas 
their  grace  of  form,  nor  match  the  brilliancy  nor  variety  of  their 
coloring;  nor  can  the  musician  emulate  the  exquisite  tones  of 
their  song.  They  connect  themselves,  by  natural  associations 
and  analogies,  with  all  the  vicissitudes  of  our^^daily  lives,  and  the 
varying  moods  of  our  feelings.  They  awake  us  in  the  early 
morning  with  their  delicious  melody;  they  cheer  the  labors  of 
the  day  by  their  activity ;  they  chant  vespers  for  us  with  the 
shades  of  evening.  The  light  hearted,  the  pensive,  and  even  the 
melancholy,  ma}^  all  hear,  if  they  listen,  the  respective  key-notes 
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of  their  hearts.  Birds  in  a  gay  procession  of  countless  bands 
accompany  the  advance  of  spring,  vie  with  the  bright  glory  of 
summer,  and  silently  gliding  away  in  autumn,  harmonise  with 
the  falling  leaves  in  chanting  the  cadence  of  life's  litany,  while 
some  abide  with  us  during  the  deadness  of  winter  as  pledges  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  buried  year.  So  human  are  birds  that 
they  have  decorated  the  literature  of  all  ages,  and  (what  is  almost 
too  solemn  to  refer  to  in  this  connexion)  a  bird  has  been  selected 
in  the  Book  of  Inspiration  as  the  emblem  of  Deity.  » 

The  presence  of  birds  gives  us  scarcely  more  pleasure  than  the 
study  of  them  affords  us  instruction.  It  is  most  curious  to  observe 
their  habits,  acting  under  the  impulse  of  irresistible 'instinct  in 
migration,  pairing,  nidification,  incubation,  watching  their  young, 
and  supplying  them  with  food ;  and  yet  to  see  them  adapting 
themselves  to  circumstances,  and  to  note  the  modifications  wrought 
in  their  manner  of  life,  and,  as  we  may  say,  in  their  moral  nature, 
by  the  influences  of  climate,  supply  of  food,  and  the  presence  of 
man  and  his  civilisation. 

Finally — for  we  must  not  indulge  ourselves  further  with  so 
pleasing  a  theme — how  improving  to  our  moral  and  religious 
sensibilities  is  an  intelligent  and  kindly  acquaintance  with  a 
portion  of  creation  which  brings  us  so  easily  and  so  directly 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the 
Creator ! 

We  hope  our  readers  will  not  regard  us  as  assigning  to  orni- 
thology the  first  place  in  the  study  of  natural  history,  but  only 
as  indicating  our  personal  preference.  Others  may  choose  the 
wider  scope  of  mineralogy  and  geology,  and  study  them  in  con- 
nexion with  the  important  questions  which  they  involve;  others 
may  be  moved  by  the  sublimities  of  astronomy,  or  fascinated  by 
the  tantalising  secrets  of  meteorology.  We  may  have  our  respec- 
tive preferences,  but  we  cannot  have  any  controversy.  Nature 
is  one  and  the  same,  and  those  who  love  her  and  seek  to  under- 
stand what  she  is  ready  to  reveal  to  their  ardent  research  are 
ever  at  one.  Whether  we  study  Nature  in  all  her  various  mani- 
festations, or  devote  ourselves  to  investigations  of  a  narrower 
scope,  whether  we  make  it  the  main  work  of  our  lives,  or  only  a 
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subsidiary  pursuit,   or  even  a  mere  recreation,  we   are  secure 
against  disappointnaent, — 

*' for  Nature  never  did  betray 


The  heart  that  loved  her  ;" — 
and  we  are  assured   of  proportionate  reward,  if  not  in  fame,  at 
least  in  self-improvement  and  rational  enjoyment. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  the  study  of  any  section  of  natural 
history  may  be  carried  on  to  greater  or  less  completeness,  ac- 
cording to  the  aptitude,  taste,  and  opportunities  of  the  observer, 
yielding,  meanwhile,  profit  and  pleasure  at  each  stage  of  progress. 
We  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  feathered  tribes  of  our  own 
locality, — their  names,  characteristics,  colors,  notes, — so  as  to  be 
able  to  class  them  intelligently.  By  means  of  books  we  may 
extend  our  acquaintance  till  it  embraces  birds  of  all  species;  we 
may  turn  to  their  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  pursue  this 
investigation  by  the  recent  methods  of  genetic  biology,  until  we 
feel  ourselves  competent  to  verify  or  explode  the  evolution  theory, 
tiiat  ''Birds  with  all  their  grace,  beauty,  and  innocence,  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  transformed  reptiles." 

Some  inquirers  may  feel  well  rewarded  for  all  the  labor  which 
will  be  required  to  secure  this  position.  White  of  Selborne  would 
have  felt  great  respect  for  such  high  knowledge,  but  would  not 
have  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  he  did  his  loving  familiarity  with 
Nature;  neither  would  the  Scotch  naturalist,  Thomas  Edward; 
and  old  Izaak  Walton  would  have  resented  such  irreverent  specu- 
lation as  he  would  have  done  an  insult  offered  to  one  of  the  pretty 
milk  maids  who  sing  for  us  in  The  Complete  Angler. 

As  for  us,  let  each  one  take  of  this  pleasing  lore  as  much  as 
he  desires  and  is  capable  of.  Nature  is  not  dogmatic,  but  with- 
out restraint,  stint,  or  satiety,  is  accessible  to  all  who  seek  her. 
''What  is  the  end  of  Nature?  Where  is  the  end  of  a  sphere? 
The  sphere  balances  at  any  and  every  point.  So  everything  in 
Nature  is  at  the  top,  and  yet  no  07ie  thing  is  at  the  top." 
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ARTICLE  IV. 


A  QUESTION  FOR  OUR  CHURCH  :  WHO  SHALL  VOTE 

FOR  PASTORS  ? 

The  framers  of  our  Form  of  Government,  in  1788,  evidently- 
had  before  them  a  very  celebrated  Presbyterian  manual,  of  which 
the  title  runs  thus  :  ^'■Collections  and  Observations  Methodized, 
Concerning  the  Worship,  Discipline,  and  Government  of  the 
Church  of  /Scotland,  in  four  Books,  by  Walter  Steuart,  Esq., 
of  Purdivan  ;  to  ujhich  is  added  the  Form  of  Process  in  the 
Judicatories  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.^' 

On  the  first  page  of  that  work,  they  met  with  this  statement : 
"And  it  is  also  agreeable  to  and  warranted  by  the  word  of  God, 
that  some  others  besides  those  who  labor  in  the  word  and  doctrine 
be  Church  governors,  to  join  with  the  ministers  of  the  Word  in 
the  government  of  the  church  and  exercise  of  discipline,  which 
office-bearers  Reformed  Churches  do  commonly  call  ruling  elders." 

We  find  a  good  share  of  this  statement  transferred  to  our 
Chap.  V.  of  Ruling  Elders,  but  it  sounds  somewhat  feeble,  rather 
less  positive  and  decided,  and  a  little  more  apologetic,  as  our 
fathers  put  it,  than  as  it  streamed  from  the  pen  of  the  sturdy 
Scotch  Presbyterian.  What  he  wrote  was  Presbyterianism,  pure 
and  simple,  as  it  was  understood  in  Scotland.-  When  our  fathers 
took  up  the  pen,  it  was  *'to  present  to  the  Christian  public  the 
form  they  had  adopted,"  which  they  hoped  would  meet  with  "the 
approbation  of  an  impartial  public,''  as  well  as  "the  countenance 
and  blessing  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  universal."  Now, 
in  1648,  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  a  Platform  was  "gathered 
out  of  the  word  of  God"  by  the  Cohgregationalists,  which,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Ruling  Elder,  was  everything  the  strictest 
Presbyterian  could  desire.  But  sixty  years  afterwards,  at  Say- 
brook,  Connecticut,  in  1708,  the  same  people  adopt  the  "Heads 
of  Agreement,"  drawn  up  in  Old  England,  to  efi*ect  a  union  be- 
twixt Presbyterian  and  Congregationalist  ministers  there,  of 
which  Cotton  Mather  says:  "The  brethren  of  the  Presbyterian 
way  in   England  are  lately  come  into  such  a  happy  union  with 
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those  of  the  Congregational,  that  all  former  names  of  distinction 
are  lost  in  that  blessed  one  of  United  Brethren.''  These  blessed 
Heads  of  vAgreement  take  very  different  ground  from  the  Cam- 
bridge Platform  about  ruling  elders.  The  agreement  was  that 
"divers  being  of  opinion"  favorable  to  ruling  elders,  while  "others- 
think  otherwise,"  "we  agree  that  this  difference  make  no  breach 
between  us."  It  is  now  opinion,  not  doctrine,  they  handle.  Thej 
would  act  together  as  one  body,  though  differing  on  the  great 
fundamental  question,  What  sort  of  government  has  Christ  es- 
tablished in  his  Church  ?  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Congregationalists  in  1708.  But  "the  office  of  the  ruler 
elder"  (as  Dr.  Bacon  wrote  in  1843)  "soon  died  away."  Sixty 
years  had  been  enough  to  uproot  this  doctrine,  "gathered  out  of 
God's  word"  by  the  men  of  1648.  And  so,  eighty  years  after 
the  meeting  at  Saybrook,  when  some  of  these  same  Congregation- 
alists are  in  1788  associated  at  Philadelphia  with  sundry  Presby- 
terians of  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  blood  and  descent,  in  making 
a  Form  of  Government  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  was  to  be  "acceptable  to  the  public  as 
well  as  the  Head  of  the  CHiurch,"  it  is  not  so  very  strange  (con- 
sidering also  the  circumstances  that  New  England  was  near 
neighbor  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  having  intimate  re- 
lations with  them,  and  great  influence  over  them  in  many 
ways)  that  we  should  find  some  slight  modification  of  the  old 
Scotch  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  God's  word  touching  the 
ruling  elder. 

On  the  same  first  page,  Steuart  of  Purdivan  says  :  "  It  is 
likewise  agreeable  to  the  same  Word,  that  the  Church  be  gov- 
erned by  several  sorts  of  judicatories,  such  as  Kirk-sessions, 
Presbyteries,  Provincial  and  General  Assemblies,"  etc.  Our 
fathers  having  this  statement  evidently  before  their  eyes,  under 
the  same  influence  above  described,  modify  the  Scotch  terms  into 
this  shape  :  "And  we  hold  it  to  be  expedient  and  agreeable  to 
Scripture  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Christians,  that  the 
Church  be  governed  by  Congregational,  Presbyterial,  and  Sy- 
nodical  Assemblies."  If  the  doctrine  of  Church  courts  be 
agreeable  to  Scripture,  why  bring  in  the  practice  of  the  primi- 
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tive  Christians,  and  especially  why  introduce  that  miseraole  Yan- 
kee id«a  of  expediency  ?  .  v^    Y       . 

We  turn  over  to  the  second  page  of  Steuart  of  Purdivan,  and 
•we  read  how  an  election  for  pastor  is  to  be  managed ".  "When 
the  Presbytery  are  well  informed  that  a  parish  for  the  most  part 
is  unanimous  to  elect  a  fit  person  to  be  their  pastor,  then  they 
are  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  preach  on  a  Lord's  day  in 
the  vacant  congregation,"  and  to  notify  the  elders,  heretors, 
magistrates  and  town  council,  and  heads  of  families,  to  meet  at 
the  church  after  ten  days  for  the  election.  On  the  appointed 
day,  "the  church-session  is  to  meet  and  proceed  to  the  election; 
and  it  doth  most  properly  belong  to  them,  as  the  representatives 
of  that  congregation,  to  look  out  for  a  fit  person  to  be  their  pas- 
tor. But  seeing  the  heretors  (especially  such  as  reside  in  the 
parish)  and  nfagistrates,  with  their  town  councils,  (in  burghs)  are 
the  most  lasting  as  well  as  the  most  considerable  heads  of  fami- 
lies, on  whose  satisfaction  and  assistance  the  comfortable  living 
of  ministers  may  much  depend,  the  33d  Act  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary's  Parliament  hath  enjoined  them,  (being  Pro- 
testants,) with  the  ciders,  in  subscribing  of  calls  to  ministers.  It 
is  to  be  minded  that  both  session  and  town  council  do  subscribe 
personally  as  the  heretors  do.  By  the  above  mentioned  Act  of 
Assembly,  no  person  under  the  censure  of  the  kirk  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  minister."  Now  Chapter 
fifteenth  of  our  Form  answers  well  to  this  account  of  the  matter : 
when  the  people  appear  prepared  to  elect,  the  session  shall  con- 
vene them  ;  a  neighboring  minister  is  to  be  solicited  to  assist;  on 
a  Lord's  day,  after  sermon,  notice  shall  be  given  and  the  day 
fixed ;  and  when  the  election  comes  off,  no  person  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  who  will  not  submit  to  church  censure,  or  does 
not  assist  in  supporting  the  minister. 

And  then  the  call,  as  Steuart  of  Purdivan  gives  us  the  form  of 
it,  (pp.  8  and  4,)  resembles  the  same  thing  amongst  us.  It  runs 
thus  :  "We  the  heretors,  elders,   and  magistrates   of  the  town 

council    of ,  being  destitute  of  a  fixed  pastor,  and  being 

most  assured  by  good  information  and  our  own  experience  of  the 
ministerial  abilities,   piety,  literature,  and  prudence,  as  also  of 
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the  suitableness  to  our  capacities  of  the  gifts  of  you,  Mr.  A  B, 
preacher  of  the  gospel,"  etc.  But  it  is  observable  that  what 
with  us  is  justly  considered  the  most  essential  part  of  the  call, 
and  the  only  test  of  its  reality  and  sincerity,  viz.,  the  promise  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  the  minister's  services,  is  quite 
wanting  in  *'the  call,"  as  Steuart  of  Purdivan  states  it — the 
reason  being,  of  course,  that  in  Scotland  the  Church  was  en- 
dowed, whereas,  in  this  country,  the  support  is  by  individual 
contributions. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  Scotch  Kirk,  magistrates,  landed 
proprietors,  and  heads  of  families,  because  of  the  assistance  they 
could  give  in  the  comfortable  support  of  the  minister,  were  al- 
lowed to  be  associated  with  the  elders  in  his  election. 

And  now  of  what  value  is  this  precedent  ?  When  we  can  show 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland,  even  in  her  best  days,  held  a  cer- 
tain doctrine,  or  followed  a  certain  practice,  does  that  prove  that 
we  are  to  hold  and  to  practise  the  same  ?  By  no  manner  of 
means.  Our  appeal  is  never  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  or  any 
other  human  authority,  but  to  the  Scriptures.  And  just  so  we 
are  to  understand,  when  it  is  proposed  to  revise  our  own  Form  of 
Government  and  Book  of  Discipline,  that  there  is  no  such  sacred- 
ness  about  either  document  as  gives  it  immunity  from  correc- 
tion and  improvement.  Amongst  us  there  have  been  several  re- 
visions of  the  work  of  the  fathers  of  1788.  And  what  were 
those  fathers  but  men  ?  And  what  were  Steuart  of  Purdivan 
and  the  Presbyterians  of  his  country  and  his  time  but  men  ?  We 
get,  our  Church  Government  from  the  Bible,  but  in  no  other  shape 
than  as  we  get  our  Theology.  There  is  a  doctrine  of  Church 
Government,  as  of  the  Attributes,  or  the  Trinity,  "to  be  gathered 
out  of  the  Scriptures."  The  principles  of  Presbyterian  Church 
Government  (very  few  in  number)  are  expressly  revealed  in  the 
word.  It  is  not  given  to  every  age  or  to  every  man  to  see  them 
with  equal  distinctness  of  vision.  The  past  forty  years  in  this 
country  have  been  years  of  earnest  discussion  amongst  Presby- 
terians. Perhaps  we  understand  some  things  now,  touching  the 
Church  Government  revealed  in  the  Bible,  better  than  our  fathers 
did  ;  but  probably  we  do  not  understand  as  well  as  they  did,  the 
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points  of  our  theological  system.  If  this  be  so,  letting  our  doc- 
trinal standards  alone  in  their  scriptural  glory,  we  may  well 
amend  and  improve  our  Book  of  Order.  And  whether  it  is 
Steuart  of  Purdivan,  or  any  other  high  authority  that  speaks, 
we  must  always  fetch  him  to  the  word  and  measure  his  every 
utterance  by  that  sole  test  of  all  religious  truth. 

Now,  the  Scotch  Kirk  idea  touching  the  election  of  the  pastor 
was,  that  the  Session,  as  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Church,  was  the  proper  body  to  act  for  them  in  such  elections. 
The  Session  acted  for  the  Church  in  other  matters,  and  why  not 
in  this  matter  ?  It  acted  for  the  Church  at  Presbytery  and  else- 
where, and  why  not  here  ?  The  whole  discipline  and  all  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  congregation  were  confessedly  in  the 
hands  of  Session.  In  nothing  did  the  people  act  directly,  but 
always  by  and  through  their  representatives,  for  Presbyterian 
Church  Government  is  representative  government.  And  why 
should  not  the  Session  choose  the  pastor.  Well,  the  answer  of 
the  Scottish  Kirk  was,  that  that  would  be  strictly  proper,  but  in- 
asmuch as  the  comfortable  living  of  the  minister  may  much  de- 
pend on  the  satisfaction  and  assistance  of  the  heads  of  the 
families,  and  inasmuch  as  the  most  lasting  and  considerable  of 
these  are  the  inheritors  or  landed  proprietors  and  the  magistrates 
and  council,  it  is  right  that  they  should  be  joined  with  the  elders 
in  making  the  election.  Now,  the  question  is,  and  it  is  a  fair 
question,  and  it  ought  to  be  fairly  answered.  Was  this  answer 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Presbyterian  system  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures  ? 

But  before  taking  up  this  question,  let  us  glance  at  the  Ameri- 
can Presbyterian  idea  touching  the  election  of  pastors,  and  con- 
trast it  in  both  particulars  with  this  idea  of  the  Scotch  Kirk.  In 
our  American  Form,  the  business  begins  with  the  Session ;  in 
the  Scotch  Kirk,  it  begins  with  the  Presbytery.  In  our  Form, 
the  minister  invited  by  the  Session,  after  preaching,  notifies  "all 
the  members  of  that  congregation"  to  meet  on  a  given  day.  In 
the  Scotch  Kirk  the  minister  appointed  by  the  Presbytery,  after 
sermon,  "intimated  that  elders,  heritors,  magistrates  and  town 
council,  and  heads  of  families,"  should  assemble.  In  our  Form, 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  4 — 9. 
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no  one  shall  vote  who  refuses  to  submit  to  Church  censures,  or 
who  does  not  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  congregation.  In 
the  Scotch  Kirk,  no  one  could  vote  who  was  under  the  censure  of 
the  Kirk,  but  heads  of  families  on  whose  satisfaction  and  assist- 
ance the  comfortable  living  of  the  minister  might  much  depend, 
were  allowed  the  privilege  of  voting.  In  our  Form,  it  is  under- 
stood that  all  communicants  may  vote,  (females  as  well  as  males  ?) 
and  that  in  fact  "all  the  members  of  that  congregation"  have 
that  right,  excepting  such  church  members  as  will  not  submit  to 
discipline,  and  such  non-professors  as  do  not  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  church.  In  the  Scotch  Kirk,  the  idea  distinctly 
was,  that  the  voting  did  most  properly  belong  to  the  elders,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  congregation,  but  that  heads  of  fami- 
lies, whose  satisfaction  and  assistance  were  important,  might  also 
vote.  The  American  Presbyterian  idea,  therefore,  glorifies  the 
people  ;  the  Scotch  idea  exalted  the  Session. 

And  now,  when  we  examine  all  that  follows  in  our  Form  of 
Government,  nothing  is  to  be  found  which  throws  any  doubt  upon 
the  interpretation  just  given  of  its  provisions  respecting  the 
electors  of  pastors.  The  "Questions,"  for  example,  which  are 
propounded  to  the  people  at  the  installation  of  their  minister,  are 
applicable  to  the  mere  supporters  and  the  members  all  in  one.  And 
in  Chap.  XVIL,  Sec.  7,  "the  heads  of  families  of  that  congrega- 
tion who  are  then  present,  or  at  least  the  elders  and  those  ap- 
pointed to  take  care  of  the  temporal  concerns  of  that  church," 
(referring  apparently  to  the  trustees^  who  are  so  often  not  mem- 
bers of  the  church,)  are  to  come  forward  and  oifer  the  installed 
minister  their  right  hand  in  token  of  cordial  reception. 

And  then  the  only  record  in  Baird's  or  in  Moore's  Digest,  re- 
ferring to  this  question  previously  to  1837,  is  a  decision  made  by 
the  Assembly,  1711,  declaring  expressly  that  "none  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  vote  for  the  calling  of  a  minister  but  -those  that  shall 
contribute  for  the  maintenance  of  him."  (Baird,  p.  63.  Moore, 
pp.  404,  405.)  In  the  same  place,  Moore  also  informs  us  that 
"as  adopted  by  the  Synod  in  1788,  the  margin  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  presiding  minister  read,  'The  minister  shall  receive 
the  votes  of  none  but  regular  members,  and  who  punctually  pay 
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toward  the  support  of  the  church.'  This  was  stricken  out  in  the 
revision  of  1820." 

It  appears,  then,  to  be  the  idea  of  our  Form,  that  voting  for  the 
pastor  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  communicating  members,  but 
the  supporters  of  the  church  are  also  to  take  part.  And  this 
certainly  is  and  has  always  been  the  practice  in  our  Church,  so 
far  as  known  to  us.* 

Coming  now  to  the  question  whether  the  Scotch  Kirk's  position 
and  practice  is  according  to  Scripture,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
there  are  two  parts  to  the  question :  First^  Is  it  according  to 
Presbyterian  principles  for  the  elders  to  choose  the  pastor  for  the 
people  ?  Secondly^  If  others  besides  the  elders  are  to  vote,  shall 
it  be  the  heretors,  magistrates,  and  town  council  ? 

As  to  the  first:  admitting  in  full  the  representative  character 
of  Presbyterian  church  government,  still  it  is  not  for  the  Session 
to  choose  the  pastor,  for  they  do  not  even  choose  the  elder  who 
rules.  The  Session  are  chosen  themselves  by  the  vote  of  the 
people.  It  is  not  admissible,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  people, 
who,  in  a  certain  sense,  do  make  the  Session,  may  not,  in  that 
same  sense,  make  the  pastor.  If  the  Session  have  in  a  certain 
sense  sprung  from  the  people,  shall  the  higher  officer  not  also 
spring  in  the  same  sense  from  the  fountain  head  whence  they 
derived  their  being,  but  spring  only  from  the  Session?  Have 
they,  who  were  made  by  the  people,  a  power  to  make  pastors 
which  the  people  do  not  possess?     It  comes,  then,  to  this,  that 

'■^'  It  will  be  admitted  by  most  readers  of  this  Re\'^ie\v,  that  very  high 
ecclesiastical  authority  is  quoted  in  favor  of  such  beinji  the  ri/rhtful  prac- 
tice amongst  Presbyterians,  when  it  iw  stated  that  in  1863,  Dr.  Robert  J. 
Breckinridge  led  in  a  complaint  to  the  General  Assembly  "against  the 
Synod  of  Kentucky  in  its  action  limiting  the  right  of  voting  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  pastor  to  communicating  members  of  the  church.*' 

The  resolution  of  the  Assembly  was  as  follows  :  '''■Resolved^  That  the 
complaint  be  sustained-,  but  the  Assembly  in  this  judgment  docs  not 
intend  to  condemn  a  practice  prevalent  in  some  of  our  congregations,  in 
which  the  right  of  voting  for  pastor  is  confined  to  communicants."  Per- 
haps this  may  have  been  blowing  both  hot  and  cold,  yet  it  is  evidence 
that  the  practice  in  the  Northern  Church,  as  in  our  own,  and  in  the 
Scotch  Kirk,  has  generally  been  in  favor  of  allowing  certain  non-com- 
municants a  vote  for  pastors.     (See  Moore's  Digest,  p.  405.) 
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representative  church  governpient  is  very  far  indeed  from  denying 
that  the  people  may  choose  their  own  representatives ;  in  fact, 
that  choice  is  of  the  very  essence  of  representative  government. 
Ruling  elders  are  representatives  chosen  by  the  people;  teaching 
elders  are  also  representatives  chosen  by  the  people ;  both  together 
rule  over  the  church ;  but  the  rule  of  the  church  is  always  and 
only  by  her  representatives. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question :  the  objection  that  will, 
no  doubt,  be  made  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Scotch  Kirk  pro- 
posed to  extend  beyond  elders  the  privilege  of  voting  for  pastors, 
is  that  church  power  can  be  only  for  Christ's  people,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  legitimately  shared  by  landed  proprietors,  magistrates, 
or  town  councillors.  Upon  this  objection  two  remarks  are 
offered:  1.  It  seems  impossible  to  deny  that,  a«  such^  neither  of 
the  classes  named  can  have  any  right  to  vote  for  the  pastor  of  a 
Christian  flock  ;  for  what  connexion  is  there  between  the  owner- 
ship of  land  or  the  office  of  a  magistrate  or  town  councillor,  and 
voting  for  a  pastor?  But  it  is  not  so  clear  that  non-communicating 
individuals  of  either  of  these  classes,  being  stated  worshippers 
with  a  Christian  congregation,  and  feeling  interested,  perhaps 
deeply  and  even  savingly,  in  the  truth;  being  also  sincerely 
desirous  (perhaps  out  of  a  secret,  almost  unconscious,  love  for 
Christ)  for  the  church  to  grow  and  spread ;  being  also,  perhaps, 
themselves  of  the  baptized  children  of  the  church,  but  not  seeing 
their  way  clear  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table;  being,  yet  further, 
so  circumstanced  as  that  without  their  assistance  the  pastor 
cannot  be  supported ;  and  being,  once  more,  themselves  heads  of 
families,  and  much  concerned  to  have  their  children  under  such 
a  ministry  as  they  can  approve:  it  is  not  clear  that  such 
individuals  of  either  of  these  classes  may  not  legitimately  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  voting  against  an  unsuitable  and  for  a 
suitable  minister.  2.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  allowing  such 
parties,  as  have  now  been  described,  to  vote  for  a  pastor,  is  to  be 
considered  the  bestowing  upon  them  any  share  of  church  power. 
It  is  not  as  a  ruler  in  the  church  they  vote  for  him,  although,  of 
course,  every  teaching  elder  does  rule  in  every  act  and  exercise 
of  his  teaching  office.    But  to  allow  the  parties  described  the  vote 
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under  consideration  is  merely  to  allow  them  to  unite  in  calling 
such  a  preacher  as  interests  and  benefits  them;  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  conceive  of  this  as  not  strictly  a  question  of  church  power 
at  all.     It  is  not  like  voting  for  a  ruling  elder. 

This  view  will  be  further  confirmed  if  it  be  considered  what 
really   is  the  significance  of  church  power.     No  class  of  out- 
siders, say  some,  is  to  be  allowed  in  any  case  any  sort  or  any 
degree  of  this  power,  for,  of  course,  that  can  belong  only  to 
Christ's  true   people.     Now  the  question,  whom  has  our  Lord 
constituted  the  subject  of  this  gift?    is  a   nice  and   somewhat 
difficult  question,  and  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  much  disputed. 
One  party  is  found  insisting  that  the  rulers,  in  distinction  from 
the  ruled,  are  its  proper  subjects;    while  another  party  take  the 
exactly  opposite  view,  and  hold  that  the  primary  subjects  of 
church  power  are  the  ruled,  and  that  rulers  are  simply  their 
creatures  and  nothing  more.     Here,  then,  are  two  extremes  of 
opinion, — the  Romish  and  the  Independent — both  dangerously 
erroneous.     As  usual,  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  runs  to  neither 
extreme.      It  makes  the  Church,  in  her  organised  form,  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled,  as  they  stand  indissolubly  united  in  one 
body,  to  be  the  proper  subject  of  Church  power.     It  is  not  the 
elders,  it  is  not  the  members,  but  it  is  the  Church,  including 
both,  which  has  the  power  Christ  has  given  to  men  to  act  in  his 
name.    And  now  if  the  Scriptures  lay  down  no  law  on  the  subject 
of  voting  for  a  pastor,  then  that  is  a  circumstance  for  the  Church 
to  arrange  in  her  prudence  according  to  the  general  regulations 
of  the  word.     She  is  to  determine  in  her  Form  of  Government 
who  is  to  vote  for  pastors,  and   it  is  not  otherwise  to  be  claimed 
by  the  communicants  as  their  exclusive  right.     Who  gave  them 
such  exclusive  right?     Does  the  Lord  give  it  in  his  word?     Let 
it  be  pointed  out  then,  chapter  and  verse.    If  He  did  not  so  give 
it,  then  it  does  not  belong  to  them  unless  the  Church  judges  best 
to  introduce  such  a  provision  as  an  entirely  new  feature  into  her 
Constitution.     For  this  or  any  other  exercise  of  church  power 
belongs  not  to  any  individuals  or  to  any  class  of  men,  except  it 
be  given  them  eitlier  by  Christ  or  by  his  Church.    No  individual 
and  no  class  can  claim  any  aboriginal  rights  in  the  premises.     It 
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is  the  Church  to  whom  Christ  gives  all  church  power,  and  she' 
must  give  it  to  whom  she  judges  fit.  This  is  not  a  matter  settled 
directly  by  the  Word,  but  by  the  Church  in  her  wisdom  as  the 
Lord  has  authorised  her  to  determine  it.  The  question  of  voting" 
for  pastor,  as  to  its  exercise  by  males  or  females,  by  church 
members  or  by  church  supporters,  is  not  a  scriptural,  but  a 
canstitutional  question. 

The  case  stands  thus :  here  is  a  community  of  people  attached 
to  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  order,  some  of  them  in  full 
communion  with  the  church,  some  of  them  baptized  members  but 
not  communicating,  and  som-e  supporters  of  the  church,  regular 
attendants  on  its  ordinances,  and  more  or  less  interested  about 
their  own  and  their  children's  religious  instruction  and  training. 
And  a  minister  is  to  be  elected  to  teach  them  the  truth  and  be- 
the  means  of  enlightening  and  saving  them.  Now  to  whom  wilt 
the  church  intrust  the  privilege  of  voting  for  this  minister  whc 
is  to  communicate  spiritual  benefits  to  all  these  classes,  and  receive 
carnal  ones  in  return  from  them  all?  Some  will  answer  promptly, 
as  perceiving  no  difficulty  at  all  in  the  case,  "Oh,  of  course,  to* 
nobody  but  communicants."  And  when  asked  to  give  a  reason 
for  this  decision,  it  is,  that  church  power  belongs  to  the  Bride ; 
but  evidently  the  Bride  does  not  mean  the  communicants  of  that 
single  congregatian,  so  that  the  answer  is  a  manifest  nan  sequitur. 
And  then,  again,  it  is  not  a  question  of  church  poioer,  but  of 
preaching.  The  man  to  be  voted  for  is,  so  far  as  concerns  all 
besides  the  communicants,  only  a  teacher  and  not  a  ruler.  Why 
not  let  their  votes  declare  whether  they  like  or  dislike  him  in 
this  capacity  simply  of  their  teacher  ;  for  if  they  like  him  not,  how 
can  he  hope  to  do  them  any  good? 

This  view  of  church  power  being  given  only  to  the  coetus 
fidelium  (comprising  both  officers  and  members,  collectively  con- 
sidered) is  sustained  even  by  John  Owen,  the  fiimous  Independent, 
He  says,  "The  calling  of  bishops,  pastors,  elders,  is  an  act  of  the 
power  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  these  keys- 
are  originally  and  properly  given  unto  the  whole  Church."  He 
says  of  Church  power,  "it  is  given  to  the  whole  Church."  The 
Church  (he  says)  is  the  bride,  the  wife,  the  queen,  of  the  King 
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•of  the  Church,  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  power  of  the  keys  is  ex- 
pressly granted  to  her.  (True  Nature  of  a  Gospel  Ohurch, 
Works,  Vol.  XX.,  pp.  419, 420.)  It  belongs  not  to  any  individual 
or  class  until  it  is  given  them  by  the  Church.  To  whom  she 
approves,  she  gives  the  right  to  hold  office ;  to  whom  she  approves, 
she  gives  the  right  to  vote  for  office-holders.' 

This  same  view  is  also  set  forth  by  Bannerman,  the  great 
Presbyterian  ecclesiologist,  as  being  maintained  by  many  of  the 
most  eminent  Presbyterian  authorities,  such  as  Yoetius  and 
Oillespie.  And  he  qliotes,  as  expressing  it  distinctly,  the  2t5th 
chapter  of  the  Confession,  where  we  read  of  Christ  giving  the 
ministry,  oracles,  and  ordinances  to  the  catholic  visible  Church. 

And  here  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  error,  as  touching  this 
matter,  which  disfigures  the  Revised  Form  of  Government  now 
before  our  Presbyteries  for  their  adoption  or  rejection.  In  the 
first  article  of  chapter  second,  section  third,  it  is  said,  very 
properly,  "  The  power  which  Christ  has  committed  to  his  Church 
vests  in  the  whole  body,  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  constituting  it 
n  spiritual  commonwealth."  But  then,  infelicitously,  it  is  added^ 
"This  power,  as  exercised  by  His  people,  extends  to  the  choice 
of  those  officers  whom  he  has  appointed  in  his  Church."  The 
meaning  is,  that  the  people  choose  the  officers.  For,  in  the 
second  article  of  chapter  sixth,  section  first,  we  read,  "Since  all 
the  power  which  Christ  has  committed  to  the  Church  and  vested 
in  his  people,  is  exercised  by  them  in  the  choice  of  their  officers, 
and  since  the  government  of  the  Church  is  representative,  the 
right  of  the  election  of  their  officers  by  God's  people,"  etc.,  etc. 
Plainly  what  is  intended  to  be  asserted  is,  that  the  people  elect 
the  officers.  But  ^''the  people,''  a»  such,  ought  not  to  have  been 
confounded  with  ^"^  the  Church''  and  with  ^'' God's  people,"  or 
'-'■  His  people,"  which  terra  necessarily  includes,  according  to  the 
Presbyterian  view,  an  element  additional  to  the  people,  viz.,  the 
officers.  It  is  not  true  that  "all  the  power  which  Christ  has 
committed  to  the  Church  nnd  vested  in  his  people,"  is  to  choose 
officers.  It  is  not  true  that  the  choice  of  officers  is  all  the 
exercise  of  Church  power  which  belongs  to  "His  people."  That 
may  be  all  which  the  people  of  a  given  congregation  are  allowed 
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to  do,  but  it  i*  by  no  means  all  the  power  which  is  committed  to» 
'*the  Church,"  and  vested  in  "God's  people." 

But  in  answer  to  our  call  for  proof  from  Scripture,  it  may  be 
said  llhat  the  Apostles  authorised  the  brethren  to-  look  out  amongst 
them  seven  men  to  be  ordained  deacons,  which  plainly  gives  the 
choice  of  Church  officers  to  the  members  of  the  Church.  But 
let  it  be  observed,  that  at  that  time  there  could  hardly  have  been 
any  others  but  members  in  full  connected  with  the  Church; 
certainly  there  could  not  have  been  then  any  adult  males  who 
had  been  baptized  in  their  infancy.  '  The  -Apostles  allowed  the 
brethren  to  choose,  and  did  not  choose  for  them.  This  settles 
the  question,  that  it  is  not  Church  rulers,  whether  one  or  many, 
who  are  to  appoint  pastors,  but  the  people  are  to  elect  such  as 
they  desire.  And  this  principle  must  stand  now  and  to  the  end. 
The  Church  is  a  representative  republic,  and  chooses  its  own 
officers.  This  is  the  point  which  is  established  by  the  election  of 
the  Si^ven  deacons.  But  that  election  does  not  necessarily  deter- 
mine who  are  ''''the  brethren,''  who  are  the  Church  members  to 
vote  in  the  election.  If  the  Church  is  now  in  a  very  different 
position,  as  to  her  members,  from  what  she  then  occupied;  having 
now,  as  she  had  not  then,  a  numerous  class  of  what  may  be  called 
8eco7idary  members — members  baptized  but  not  communicating; 
and  having,  what  she  had  not  then,  many  friendly,  sympathising 
supporters,  whom  she  ought  to  bind  more  closely  to  herself, 
instead  of  driving  them  away  from  her;  both  of  which  classes 
want  the  privilege  of  indicating  whom  they  could  and  would 
accept  readily  and  gladly  as  their  and  their  children's  religious 
teacher;  may  it  not  be  granted  that  a  different  rule  for  the 
election  of  officers  is  requisite  now,  and  that  it  belongs  now  to 
the  Bride,  as  it  did  then  to  the  Apostles,  to  regulate  the  matter 
according  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  the  general  provisions 
of  the  word  ? 

And  here,  perhaps,  it  will  be  said,  that  the  Bride  being  the 
catholic  visible  Church,  we  cannot  point  to  the  Form  of  Govern- 
ment of  any  one  denomination  of  Christians,  and  say  that  the 
Bride  has  enacted  it.  This  is,  of  course,  admitted.  And  yet  we 
must   maintain    that   in   the   sad    and  lamentable  condition   of 
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separation  and  division  in  which  the  people  of  the  Lord  find 
themselves,  and  which  they  are  not  able,  however  sincerely  so 
disposed,  to  bring  to  an  end,  the  very  nearest  access  that  can  be 
had  to  the  Bride,  is,  for  us,  in  the  communion  of  our  own 
Presbyterian  Church,  so  that  what  it  enacts  we  must  and  we  will 
gladly  accept  as  enacted  for  us  by  the  Bride.  ' 

Here  at  length  there  arise  to  be  considered  the  three  forms  of 
a  rule  on  this  subject  submitted  by  the  Assembly  at  New  Orleans 
to  the  Presbyteries.  The  first  one  confines  voting  for  ruling 
elders  and  deacons  to  communicants  in  good  standing,  but  in  the 
election  of  the  pastor  admits  also  to  a  vote  adults  regular  in 
attendance  on  the  common  ordinances,  and  regular  contributors 
to  the  support  of  the  ministry.  The  second  one  calls  for  a 
separate  vote  by  non-communicating  adult  members  of  the 
Church,  regular  in  their  attendance  and  regular  contributors, 
which  separate  vote  is  to  go  to  the  Presbytery,  that  their  desires 
may  be  understood  by  that  body.  The  third  one  allows  no  one 
to  vote  for  any  church  officer  except  members  in  good  standing. 

The  second  has  appeared  to  many  to  be  liable  to  the  grave 
objections,  that  it  is  awkward  and  cumbersome,  and  liable  to  be 
considered  offensive  to  the  classes  named,  and  also  liable  to  the 
danger  of  its  arraying  against  one  another  the  two  elements 
referred  to  in  the  rule.  It  is  thought  by  judicious  persons  that 
such  a  rule  will  constitute  a  bid  by  the  Church  for  hostile  factions 
to  arise  in  every  congregation  when  about  to  elect  a  pastor.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  urged,  and  with  great  show  of  reason,  that  the 
Presbyteries  would  do  well  to  adopt  either  the  first  or  the  third 
of  these  rules,  rejecting  altogether  what  has  been  called  the  com- 
promise rule. 

The  third  one  is  a  very  rigid  rule  now  proposed  to  be  intro- 
duced into  our  form.  It  excludes  all  mere  friendly  supporters 
of  the  pastor  from  a  vote,  and  so  it  must  necessarily  cripple  four- 
fifths  of  all  our  churches,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  excluded  will 
take  offence  and  withdraw  their  help.  The  consequence  will  be 
a  heavy  blow  to  ministerinl  support,  already  in  a  languishing 
condition  in  our  churches.  But  tliis  is  not  the  chief  objection. 
It  excludes  from  this  kind  of  cooperation  with  the  Church  what 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  4 — 10. 
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may  be  considered  a  very  hopeful  class  of  persons — such  as 
statedly  attend  on  the  ordinances,  and  regularly  give  of  their 
means  to  support  the  gospel.  Of  one  who  was  like  this  class  of 
modern  hearers  of  the  gospel,  the  Lord  said,  "Thou  art  not  far 
from  the  kingdom."  Such  persons  are  to  be  attracted  to  the 
Church  by  every  lawful  means,  and  never  repelled.  The  Church 
suffers  by  repelling  such,  and  they  suffer — perhaps  fatally  and 
forever.  Now,  contrasted  with  this  unhappy  influence  and 
tendency  of  the  rigid  rule,  what  must  be  the  operation  of  the 
liberal  one  ?  That  rule  puts  the  Church  and  the  ministry  in  the 
true  and  proper  attitude  of  being  light  to  the  world  )Eind  salt  to 
the  mass  which  is  to  be  saved.  Where  the  officer  to  be  elected 
is  for  the  church  members  as  such  most  especially,  there  it  con- 
fines the  vote  to  church  members.  But  where  the  officer  is  to 
have  most  important  relations,  and  be  in  the  most  close  and 
intimate  connexion  with  such  as  are  regular  attendants  and 
supporters,  there  this  liberal  rule  allows  these  classes  to  express 
their  preferences  at  the  election.  They  are  not  to  exercise 
church  power  in  voting  for  a  ruler  as  such,  but,  viewed  as  a 
teacher  merely,  they  vote  whether  they  wish  or  wish  not  the 
instructions  of  a  certain  minister.  The  liberal  rule  is  designed 
to  give  the  pastor  every  advantage  in  dealing  with  these  hopeful 
classes.  He  is  to  instruct  and  exhort  and  persuade  and  convert; 
by  all  means  he  ought  to  be  the  man  whom  they  have  chosen  to 
do  for  them  these  great  and  needful  works.  So  important  is  this 
that  one  of  our  most  eminent  pastors  and  preachers  (Dr.  Palmer 
of  New  Orleans)  says,  and  says  well,  that  he  would  never  accept 
a  call  where  the  outsiders  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  express 
their  wish  for  his  services. 

But  the  greatest  objection  to  the  rigid  rule  remains  to  be  stated. 
It  excludes  from  voting  for  the  pastor  all  the  baptized  non-com- 
municating members  of  the  church  of  adult  age.  It  is  obvious, 
of  course,  as  Dr.  Thorn  well  expresses  it,  (Works,  IV.,  327,) 
that  in  every  commonwealth  there  are  peculiar  privileges  and 
peculiar  disabilities — rights  and  privations  are  conditioned  by 
qualifications  and  characters.  It  is  so  in  the  "Church.  All  may 
not  be  officers,  all  may  not  come  to  the  Lord's  table,  all  are  not 
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capable  of  technical  church  discipline,  which  is  not  for  the  dead, 
but  only  for  the  living.  Now,  the  rigid  rule  makes  the  expression 
of  a  preference  for  one  teacher  rather  than  another,  to  be  as  much 
beyond  the  capacity  of  this  class  of  persons  as  is  the  power  to 
discern  the  Lord's  body  by  faith,  and  as  is  the  life  of  God  begun 
in  the  soul.  It  seems  to  make  the  power  to  cherish  preference 
and  liking  for  one  teacher  rather  than  another  to  be  as  great,  as 
peculiar,  as  distinctive,  a  thing  as  the  new  birth  itself.  Surely 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  a  man  may  be  incompetent  to  discern 
the  Lord's  body,  and  yet  competent  to  say  whether  he  is 
interested  and  attracted  by  a  given  preacher,  and  prefers  him  to 
any  other.  • 

Dr.  Thornwell  (Works,  IV.,  333,)  says,  "The  Church  contains 
a  sanctuary  and  an  outer  court.  True  believers  are  in  the 
sanctuary,  others  (baptized  non-communicating  members)  in  the 
outer  court,  and  the  sanctuary  is  constantly  filled  from  the  court." 
Now,  the  rigid  rule  seems  to  regard  the  outer  court  as  full  only 
of  "enemies  and  aliens."  In  one  aspect  this  is  true.  Yet,  is 
there  not  an  aspect  in  which  those  who  frequent,  voluntarily,  the 
outer  court  deserve  to  be  viewed  otherwise  than  as  aliens  and 
foes?  Do  we  not  wish  and  hope  to  attract  them  within?  Voetius, 
the  celebrated  Dutch  theologian,  in  his  great  Ecclesiastical  Polity^ 
as  quoted  by  Dr.  Thornwell,  (Works,  IV.,  344,)  divides  the 
"people,"  in  contradistinction  from  the  "clergy,"  into  '■''partes 
proprias,''  that  is,  proper  members  of  the  Church,  and  ^^ partes 
analogicas^''  that  is,  those  who  are  analogically  members.  Among 
these  latter  he  puts  the  baptized  sons  of  the  Church,  and  then  names 
three  other  classes — '"'' audientes^  cateehumeni,  competentes,'' 
that  is,  those  who  listen,  those  who  are  in  a  class  of  learners,  and 
those  who  are  seeking  after  the  truth.  There  seems  no  room  to 
doubt  that  the  eminent  Hollander  would  have  found  amongst  the 
"aliens  and  enemies,"  who  swarm  the  outer  court,  some  not 
altogether  indocile  children  of  the  Church,  some  willing  listeners, 
some  anxious  learners,  and  some  sincere  seekers  of  the  truth. 
And  he  must  therefore  have  said  that  the  disposition  to  repel 
rather  than  attract  such  is  a  disposition  that  smacks  of  a  some- 
what fanatical  zeal. 
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In  all  the  struggles  of  Presbyterian  ism  in  days  gone  by  for  the 
"people's  right  to  choose  their  church  officers,"  the  consent  of 
the  congregation  has  ever  been  insisted  upon  against  patrons  and 
princes,  against  prelates  and  popes.  But  in  the  old  country, 
'  where  chiefly  this  battle  has  been  waged,  the  congregation  has 
usually  consisted  altogether  of  church  members — few  ever  reached 
the  years  of  discretion  without  making  a  public  profession  of 
faith.  It  is  different  in  this  country.  In  Scotland  only  com- 
municants voted,  but  that  included  every  head  of  a  household. 
Our  ideas  of  the  Supper  perhaps  are  stricter,  or  our  family 
training  is  looser,  or  the  cause  may  be  some  other  still ;  but  the 
fact  is  patent,  that  many  heads  of  families  are  diligent  attendants 
on  the  ordinances  amongst  us  who  yet  see  not  their  way  clear  to 
the  table.  They  may  be  listeners,  learners,  and  seekers;  they 
may  be  such  as  were  baptized  into  the  adorable  name;  they  may 
be  the  sons  of  the  Church,  anxious  to  be  enlightened,  themselves 
and  their  children,  by  the  preacher  they  prefer;  and  yet  on 
some  severe,  anabaptistic  principle,  which  construes  them  all  to 
be  sons  of  Belial  and  children  of  the  devil,  their  wishes  shall  not 
be  consulted  in  the  choice  of  their  pastor ! 

One  writer  says,  "The  very  idea  of  those  who  profess  no  faith 
in  Christ,  and  practise  habitual  disobedience  to  his  authority, 
acting  as  electors  on  such  an  occasion,  is  repugnant  to  the  funda- 
mental notion  of  the  Church.  For  to  the  Church  is  given  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  direct  in  all  matters  legitimately  coming  before 
her  for  adjudication  or  for  action.  And  when,  more  than  in  the 
election  of  a  pastor,  does  the  Church  need  the  guidance  of  the 
promised  Spirit?"  Surely  the  fanaticism  of  such  a  statement 
hardly  needs  a  word  to  point  it  out.  Will  every  individual 
church,  where  non-communicants  are  rigidly  excluded,  be  in- 
fallibly guided  by  the  Spirit  in  the  election  of  a  pastor?  Or, 
does  the  Church.,  to  which  the  Spirit's  infallible  guidance  is 
promised,  mean  the  individual  church  at  all? 

Another  writer  calls  it  "monstrous"  to  intrust  "unconverted 
men  and  women"  with  such  "a  prerogative  of  church  power," 
"because  (1)  contrary  to  all  analogy  in  human  governments; 
(2)  averse  from  the  spirit  of  Scripture;    and  (3)  fraught  with 
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danger  to  the  clearest  interests  of  the  Church."     As  to  the  first 
point,  it  is  not  very  Presbyterian   to  argue  from  human  govern- 
ments to  that  of  the  Church ;  jet,  in  point  of  fact,  this  very 
government  of  the  United  States  does  the  very  thing  this  writer 
alleges  tldat  no  human  government  would  do,  for  it  allows  the 
"citizen  of  a  rival  and  hostile  kingdom,  if  he  be  simply  a  resident 
and  a  tax-payer,  the  same  sovereign  right  with  the  native  citizen," 
Avithout  pretending  to  know  whether  he  is  converted  to  republi- 
canism or  not.     The  government  never  looks  at  all  to  tlie  state 
of  the  alien's  heart,  but  welcomes  him  to  the  vote,  on  the  ground 
of  his  residence  and  tax-paying,  with  the  merest  formality  of  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  often  in  a  language  of  which  he  knows  not  a 
word,  and  about  which  neither  he  nor  the  governirient  officer  who 
administers  it,  cares  one  farthing,  as  everybody  knows.     As  to 
the  second  point,  it  certainly  is  not  contrary  to  the  Scriptures  to 
accept  others  than  communicants  as,  in  an  important  sense  and 
for  important  ends,  true  members  of  the  Church.     As  to  the 
third  point,  the  idea  that  a  vote  for  pastor  by  certain  classes  not 
communicants  is   fraught  with  danger  to  the  dearest  interests  of 
the  Church,  is  manifestly  a  new  discovery.     The  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland  never  entertained  that  idea.     And  the  Old   School 
Assembly,  North,  met  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  as  this  writer  himself 
tells  us,  decided  that  the  Form  of  Government,  as  it  now  stands, 
means  that  the  vote  does  belong  to  such  classes.     And  such,  we 
venture  to  affirm,  is  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  most  of  our 
churches  and  Presbyteries.     Another  objection   is  urged  by  the 
same  writer,  when  he  hesitates  not  to  charge  that  "the  whole 
meaning  of  allowing  such  classes  a  vote  is  to  secure  the  support, 
the  moneyed  help,  of  those   who  voluntarily  remain  among  the 
enemies  of  our  blessed  Lord.     It  is  pure  simony — selling  church 
power  for  an  annuity."     To  such  a  base  and  unworthy  charge, 
who  would  stoop  to  make   any  reply?     Could  anything  but  a 
spice  of  fanaticism  lead  an   otherwise  fair  and  sober  writer  to 
make  such  a  dreadful  charge  against  the  honest  convictions  of 
his  brethren? 

Another  form    in  which   the  same  idea  is  presented,  is  as  fol- 
lows:   "Church  power  in  every  case,  and  in  every  form,  and  in 
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every  degree  of  it,  necesvsarily  belongs  to  Christ's  true  people* 
alone."  Thits  tbey  conformed  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Bride 
to  whom  belongs^  by  gift,  all  promises,  privileges,  and  power., 
with  individual  Christians  or  individual  congregations.  Thu& 
also  they  take  for  granted  that  all  communicants  are  of  the  true 
people  of  the  Lord.  Thus  also  they  set  forth  an  idea  very  simi- 
lar to  what  may  be  and  is  called  the  Puritan  ;*  that  is  the  Brown- 
ist  or  Independent  idea  of  the  Church.  It  is,  that  the  Church  is- 
only  of  regenerate  persons,  and  that  every  Church  is  to  sit  and 
judge  whether  an  applicant  for  admission  is  truly  born  of  God. 
"A  particular  church  consists  of  a  number  of  true  believers 
united  together  by  mutual  covenant,  and  no  one  is  to  be  admitted 
to  church  membership  who  does  not  give  credible  evidence  of 
being  a  true  child  of  God.  And  by  'credible  evidence'  is  to  be 
understood  not  such  as  may  be  believed,  but  such  as  constrains 
belief.  All  such  persons,  and  no  others,  are  admitted  to  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Such  persons  only  as  are  thus  judged  to  be  re- 
generate, constitute  the  Church.  All  other  professors  of  the  true 
religion,  however  correct  in  their  deportment,  are  denied  that 
privilege."  (See  Hodge's  Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  III.,  pp, 
545,  569-571.)  But  the  scriptural  idea  of  the  Church,  held 
forth  in  our  standards,  is  that  the  Church  consists  of  all  who  pro- 
fess the  true  religion,  together  with  their  children.  We  express 
or  imply  no  judgment  that  a  man  is  regenerate  when  we  receive 
him  into  church  fellowship.  We  only  accept  him  as  making  a 
credible,  or  perhaps  we  might  better  say  a  not  incredible^  profes- 
sion of  his  faith.  The  responsibility  is  on  him.  The  Lord  has 
given  us  no  power  to  judge  the  hearts  of  men,  and  therefore  does 
not  expect  us  to  judge  them.  But  we  may  and  we  must  judge 
their  professions ;  we  may  and  we  must  judge  their  lives,  and 
refuse  to  believe  any  man's  profession,  if  his  principles  or  his 

*■  The  name  Pw7-z7«//.?,  originally  a  much  wider  one  than  now,  is,  ac- 
cording to  modern  usage,  restricted  generally  to  the  Independents,  or 
followers  of  Brown,  and  the  Congregationalists,  or  followers  of  Robin- 
son. The  latter  are  fain  to  repudiate  the  former.  But  Dr.  Leonard 
Bacon,  in  his  Genesis  of  the  Neiv  England  Churches^  seems  to  have  found 
a  name  he  likes  better,  viz.,  Separatists,  and  scouts  the  name  Puritans 
for  the  New  England  people. 
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•works  contradict  it.  Nothing,  however,  authorises  a  refusal  to 
;admit  a  man  into  the  Church,  which  would  not  require  us  to  ex- 
clude him  if  he  were  already  a  member.  . 

Now,  manifestly,  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  God  tkat  the  Church 
on  earth  should  consist  exclusively  of  believers.  Our  Lord  ex- 
pressly condemns  all  attempts  by  men  to  separate  the  tares  from 
the  wheat,  and  says,  "Let  both  grow  together  till  the  harvest." 
There  never  has  been  a  fure  Church  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
And  perhaps  there  is  no  more  dangerous  error  touching  the 
Church,  than  that  which  makes  her  to  consist  only  of  regenerate 
souls.  This  was  the  error  of  the  Novatians  or  Cathari,  in  A^ 
D.  251,  and  of  the  Donatists  in  A.  D,  311-415,  and  of  the  Ana- 
baptists in  the  sixteenth  century,  even  under  the  milder  form  of 
their  doctrine,  which  Menno  Simonis  introduced.  And  this  again 
was  the  <2rror  of  the  intemperate  Brownists.  Dr.  Hodge  says 
(Vol.  III.,  pp.  571--)  of  the  form  of  the  error  as  the  Brownists 
4i,nd  those  who  followed  them  in  New  England  stated  it,  that  it  is 
(1)  a  novelty  that  never  was  adopted  by  any  Church  until  the 
rise  of  the  Independents.  (2)  It  has  no  warrant  from  Scrip- 
ture, either  by  precept  or  example.  Under  the  old  economy, 
those  who  professed  the  true  religion  were  admitted  to  the  theo- 
cracy, but  no  body  of  men  sat  on  the  question  of  their  being  re- 
generate. And  the  apostles  acted  on  the  same  principle,  not 
examining  nor  deciding  upon  the  regeneracy  of  the  five  thousand 
admitted  in  one  day  in  Jerusalem.  (3)  That  the  attempt  to  make 
the  visible  Church  consist  exclusively  of  true  believers,  must  not 
only  fail  of  success,  but  also  be  productive  of  evil.  He  adds 
that  experience  proves  it  a  great  evil  to  make  the  Church  consist 
only  of  communicants,  and  to  cast  out  into  the  world,  without 
any  of  that  watch  and  care  which  God  intended  for  them,  all 
those,  together  with  their  children,  who  do  not  see  their  way 
clear  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table.  And  he  quotes  an  old  writer, 
who  says:  "In  Church  reformation,  'tis  an  observable  truth,  that 
those  who  are  for  too  much  strictness,  do  more  hurt  than  profit 
to  the  Church."  And  from  another  he  quotes:  "If  we  do  uot 
keep  persons  in  the  way  of  a  converting  grace-giving  covenant, 
under  those  church   dispensations  wherein  grace  is  given,  the 
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Church  will  die  of  »  lingering  though  not  violent  death.  The- 
Lord  hath  not  set  up  the  churches  only  that  »  few  old  Christians 
may  keep  one  another  ^varm  while  they  live,  and  then  carry  away 
the  Church  into  the  cold  grave  with  them  when  they  die;  no, 
hut  that  they  might,  with  all  care  and  with  all  the  obligations  and 
advantages  which  may  be,  nurse  up  still  successively  another 
generation  of  subjects  to  our  Lord,  that  may  stand  up  in  his 
kingdom  when  they  are  gone."  Elsewhere  Dr.  Hodge  says 
(III.,  e577-8):  "All  attempts  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Church 
by  being  more  strict  than  the  Bible,  are  utterly  futile,  nay,  se- 
riously injurious.  They  contravene  the  plan  of  God.  They 
exclude  from  the  watch  and  care  of  the  Church,  multitude*  whom 
he  commands  his  people  to  look  after  and  cheri»h.  Confining: 
the  visible  Church  to  communicants  in  churches,  unchurches  the 
great  majority  even  of  the  seed  of  the  faithful.  The  Church 
does  not  consist  exclusively  of  communicants.  It  includes  also- 
all  those  who,  having  been  baptized,  have  not  forfeited  their  mem- 
bership by  scandalous  living. 

Now,  let  the  candid  reader  say  whether  the  new  and  rigid  rule 
which  proposes  to  shut  out  from  all  share  in  calling  a  minister 
all  the  baptized  sons  of  the  Church  who  are  not  communicants, 
does  not  bear  a  striking  resemblance  in  the  spirit  of  it,  to  this 
Catharist  and  Donatist,  this  Anabaptist  and  Brownist  conception 
of  the  Church.  Meaning  no  oflfence  by  the  question,  Is  there  not  a 
spice  of  the  old  fanaticism  in  the  very  idea  that  the  head  of  a  house 
and  the  father  of  a  family,  who  is  regular  in  his  attendance  on  the 
common  ordinances,  and  who  contributes  conscientiously  and  cheer- 
fully to  the  support  of  the  ministry,  simply  because  he  has  cer- 
tain difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  making  a  public  profession  of  the 
faith,  which  it  ma}''  well  be  hoped  is  in  him,  shall  be  by  this  new 
law  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  choice  and  calling  of 
a  minister?  Are  not  the  baptized  sons  of  the  Church  really  the 
members,  and  what  for,  then,  shall  they  be  excluded  from  this 
privilege,  which  has  always  been  theirs?  Shall  we  give  to  the 
Baptists  a  fresh  proof  that  we  really  hold  infant  baptism  very 
cheap,  and  do  not,  in  truth,  believe  what  we  say  of  the  church 
membership,  which  Baptism  acknowledges  our  children  to  pos- 
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sess?  And  are  we  willing  to  cast  out,  as  it  were,  into  the  cold 
world,  and  away  from  the  watch  and  care  and  full  sympathy  of 
the  Church,  those  who  are  only  too  honest  and  sincere,  perhaps, 
to  make  a  hasty  profession  of  religion  in  public  ?  Shall  we  not 
keep  such  persons  in  the  way  of  a  converting,  grace-giving  cove- 
nant, and  under  those  dispensations  wherein  grace  is  given,  and 
by  cherishing  all  the  interest  they  have  in  the  Church's  welfare, 
and  nursing  up  all  their  love  for  her  ministers,  and  encouraging 
all  the  delight  they  show  in  the  preaching  of  any  one  of  God's 
messengers — shall  we  not,  by  these  and  all  other  like  means, 
seek  to  draw  them  out  to  a  full  and  hearty  profession  of  faith, 
and  to  endeavor  to  raise  up  successive  generations  of  real  hearty 
subjects  of  our  Lord? 

There  seems  to  be  no  principle  forbidding  the  present  liberal 
way  of  allowing  the  baptized  and  the  constantly  attending  and 
supporting  classes  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  pastor ;  for  it  is 
not  as  ruler,  but  teacher,  they  vote  for  him  ;  and  the  Church, 
which  is  the  subject  in  which  Church  power  inheres,  has  the  right 
to  grant  them  the  privilege  of  voting.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  principle  which  demands  that,  at  least,  the  baptized 
non-communicating  church  members  shall  have  this  privilege, 
and  that  is  the  principle  that  he  is  a  veritable  church  member, 
and  ought  to  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible  to  recognise  his 
own  membership.  It  will  never  do  for  our  Church  to  go  into 
any  such  a  narrow,  stringent,  unscriptural  position,  as  the  denial 
of  the  real  membership  of  her  baptized  ones  will  constitute. 
They  cannot  be  church  officers,  nor  go  to  the  table,  nor  be  sub- 
jected to  technical  discipline,  because  they  do  not  profess  to  be 
alive  and  in  Christ ;  but  they  are  nevertheless  church  members, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  experience  that  their  church  membership 
is  indeed  a  reality,  by  their  being  privileged  to  vote,  not  indeed 
for  church  rulers,  or  for  deacons,  but  for  the  man  whom  they 
shall  feel  is  best  fitted  to  teach  and  guide  them  into  the  truth 
that  saves. 

So  much  is  to  be  urged  for  the  adult  baptized  members  of  our 
Church.     A  few  words,   now,  touching  all  the   classes  together, 
whose  participation  in  the  election  of  pastor  has  been  advocated 
VOL.  xxviir.,  NO.  4 — 11. 
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in  this  article.  As  to  them  all,  the  eminent  Gillespie  says 
(Miscellany  Questions,  p.  9):  "It  is  very  expedient  for  the  credit 
and  better  success  of  the  ministry,  that  a  bishop  have  a  good 
name  and  testimony  even  among  them  that,  are  without,  as  the 
apostle  teacheth,  1  Tim.  iii.  7."  He  adds  in  the  same  place, 
that  "it  is  a  common  maxim  among  the  Fathers,  Schoolmen,  and 
Summists,  Quod  ad  omnes  pertinet  omnium  consensu  fieri  debet,'' 
which  means  that  "what  pertains  to  all,  should  be  done  with  the 
consent  of  all."  Now,  unquestionably,  the  choice  of  the  minister, 
who  is  to  teach  them  and  their  families,  is  a  matter  which  much 
interests  all  these  classes — it  manifestly  pertains  to  them,  and 
therefore,  while  they  ought  not  to  vote  for  ruling  elders  and  dea- 
cons, Gillespie's  observation  shows  the  propriety  of  their  voting 
for  pastors. 

His  next  remark  is,  that  "the  free  consent  of  the  people  in  the 
election  is  a  great  obligation  and  engagement,  both  to  them,  to 
subject  themselves  in  Christian  and  willing  obedience  to  him 
whom  they  have  willingly  chosen  to  be  over  them  in  the  Lord, 
and  to  the  person  elected,  to  love  them  and  to  offer  up  himself 
gladly  upon  the  service  and  sacrifice  of  their  faith ;"  and  this 
may  certainly  be  applied  to  the  classes  in  question. 

On  page  4  of  the  same  treatise,  Gillespie  ({uotes  from  Walaeus 
(Tom.  II.,  p.  52):  "The  feeders  of  the  people's  souls  must  be  no  less 
(if  not  more)  beloved  and  acceptable  than  the  feeders  of  their 
bodies;  therefore,  these  must  be  chosen  with  their  own  consent, 
as  well  as  those."  This  sets  forth  the  true  position  of  the  pas- 
tors with  respect  to  all  these  classes.  It  is  not  as  rulers,  but  as 
feeders  of  their  souls,  they  need  pastors,  and  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, if  the  feeding  is  to  be  done  successfully,  that  their  free 
consent  be  given  to  the  choice  of  the  feeders. 

On  page  12,  Gillespie  says:  "Though  nothing  be  objected 
against  the  man's  doctrine  or  life,  yet  if  the  people  desire  an- 
other, better  or  as  well  qualified,  by  whom  they  find  themselves 
more  edified  than  by  the  other,  that  is  a  reason  sufficient."  Who 
does  not  see  that  this  observation  applies  just  as  fully  to  the 
classes  in  question  as  to  the  communicants  themselves  ? 

It  is   to  be  observed  that  in   all   this  discussion,  Gillespie  is 
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urging  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the  claims  of  patrons  and 
prelates  ;  he  is  advocating  the  liberal  course  of  proceedings  for 
his  time  against  the  strict  and  rigid  course.  That  is  precisely 
the  attitude  manifested  in  this  article.  Gillespie  is  for  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  as  against  a  one-man  power;  this  article  urges 
the  consent  of  all  who  are  concerned,  as  against  the  narrow  and 
iron  rule,  which  would  confine  election  to  but  one  class  of  those 
interested. 

Finally,  on  the  same  page,  Gillespie  meets  the  objection  that 
to  let  the  people  vote  would  be  very  dangerous  for  an  apostatising 
congregation  ;  for  a  people  inclining  to  heresy  or  schism  will  not 
consent  to  the  admission  of  an  orthodox  or  sound  minister.  This 
is  just  the  way  that  the  advocates  of  the  iron  rule  object  to  the 
liberal  one  :  "it  will  result  in  the  choice  of  bad  men  for  pastors." 
Now,  that  is  a  strange  idea  for  those  who  hold  to  the  power 
which  Presbytery  has  over  ministers,  to  refuse  installing,  and 
even  to  depose  the  bad  ones.  But  mark  how  Gillespie  sets 
forth  the  ability  of  the  people  to  discern  the  fittest,  and  their 
disposition  to  select  the  best  minister.  He  says,  on  the  next 
page,  (p.  13,)  "a  people  may  follow  leading  men,  and  yet  see  with 
their  own  eyes,  too;  .  .  .  the  congregation  judgeth  not  simply 
and  absolutely  whether  one  be  fit  for  the  ministry,  but  whether 
he  be  fit  to  serve  in  the  ministry  among  them  ;  .  .  .  a  rude  and 
ignorant  people  can  judge  which  of  the  two  speaketh  best  to  their 
capacity  and  edification."  And  even  when  he  admits  that  "often- 
times the  greater  part  shall  overcome  the  better  part,  because  in 
every  congregation  there  are  more  bad  than  good,  more  foolish 
than  wise,"  this  great  Presbyterian  leader  is  still  found  urging 
the  necessity  of  popular  election,  and  his  wise  counsel  is  thus 
given  :  ''De  ineommodis  prudenter  curandis,  non  de  re  sancta 
mutanda  ternere,  sa/neiites  videre  oportutt.'' 
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ARTICLE  V. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 


The  Cliristian  in  the  World.     By  Rev.  D.  W.  Faunce.     Roberts 
Bros.,  Boston,  1875. 

Children  of  Light.     By  Rev.   W.  W.  Faris.     Roberts  Bros., 
1877. 


The  Hon.  Richard  Fletcher,  LL.D.,  of  Boston,  by  his  will^ 
bequeathed  to  Dartmouth  College  a  fund,  from  the  proceeds  of 
which  should  be  offered  biennially  a  prize  of  $500  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  importance  of  holy  living  on  the  part  of  Christian 
professors.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bequest  have  appeared 
the  two  volumes  above  named.  Of  Mr.  Fletcher  we  personally 
know  nothing  more  than  is  intimated  by  the  extract  from  his 
will,  prefixed  as  an  explanatory  advertisement  to  each  of  these 
volumes.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  pressed  by  the  diflRcult  pro- 
blem of  reconciling  the  spirituality  of  the  renewed  heart,  and 
the  consecration  of  the  sincere  Christian,  with  the  inevitable 
claims  of  practical  life. 

He  has  also  contemplated  the  lamentable  and  sinful  loss  of 
power  in  the  Church  because  of  the  conformity  of  professed 
Christians  with  the  world  ;  and  he  has  sought  by  means  of  this 
bequest  to  have  this  important  subject  kept  in  vievr  by  its  period- 
ical presentation  to  the  Christian  public.  If,  by  means  of  this 
bequest,  heedless  Christians  are  made  to  consider,  and  those  who 
are  honestly  struggling  with  perplexity  are  aided,  hardly  could 
the  testator  have  made  a  more  fruitful  disposition  of  so  much  of 
his  estate  ;  for  with  difficulty  we  bring  ourselves  up  to  the  doc- 
trine of  entire  consecration.  As  an  article  of  our  creed,  we 
cannot  reject  it ;  but  in  practice,  we  are  inclined  to  evade  it. 
Self-denial  is  painful,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  self-denial ;  and 
in  contemplation,  it  is  even  more  formidable  than  in  reality. 
And  to  those  who  have  honestly  resolved  upon  entire  consecra- 
tion, the  perplexity  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  tlie  term  is  often 
bewildering. 
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The  extremes  of  the  topic  are  so  opposed  to  each  other,  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  their  being  confounded.  This  is  Chris- 
tian duty — ^that  is  sinful  worldliness.  Debate  here  is  inadmissi- 
ble. But  the  confines  of  the  adverse  territories  approach  until 
they  are  separated  only  by  a  line,  which,  unmarked  by  color, 
and  not  determined  by  positive  authority,  must  be  ascertained  by 
each  for  himself  and  at  his  own  risk. 

Now  there  is  one  method  of  escaping  danger,   which  at  first 
sight  might  seem  for  the  Christian  the  proper  one.     Let  him  oc- 
cupy the  extreme  of  his  own  territory,  and  then  he  will  be  safe. 
This  is  the  crude  notion  of  the  Christian  life,  that  in  early  and 
dark  ages  sent  men  into  the  solitary  desert,  or  gathered  them  into 
ssecluded  monasteries.     But  society  is  as  really  the  ordinance  of 
God  as  the   Church  ;  and  it  is  equally  a  sin  to  disregard  the  re- 
quirements of  the  one  as  of  the  other.     Apparently,   however, 
they  are  in  conflict.     Literally  interpreted,  the  rule  of  Scripture 
condemns  much   that  is  so  interwoven  into  social  life   that  its 
elimination  would  seem  to  imply  disintegration.     Add  to  this, 
that  the  Christian  side  of  the  question  is   at  disadvantage.     The 
fashion  of  the  world  adapts  itself  our  natural  propensities.   Chris- 
tian integrity  demands  sharp  self-denial.     Nevertheless,  thecom* 
mand  is  unequivocal  :    "Be  not  conformed  to  the  world,  but  be  ye 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your   mind,  that   ye   may  prove 
what  is  that  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God."  Many 
a  Christian  thinks  that  he  honestly  desires  to  know  what  is  the 
perfect  will  of  God,   and  yet  feels   himself  unable  to  answer  for 
himself,  his  children,  or  a  person  who  consults  him,  in  regard  to 
not  a  few  questions    emerging   from  social  life.     And  the  very 
doubt  itself  has  its  peculiar  edge  to  wound  a  sensitive  conscience. 
Would  I   not  know  what  is  the  perfect  will  of  God  if  I  were  a 
true  child  of  God  ?     The  difficulties  of  the  Christian  on  this  sub- 
ject are  thus  presented  with  force  by  the  author  of  The   Chris- 
tian in  the  World : 

"  Sec,  then,  where  the  Christian  stands.  Influences  from  beneath  and 
from  above  enii;ird  him.  This  worhl  and  the  other  both  urge  their  claims. 
Society,  business,  recreation,  literature,  the  arts,  the  news  of  the  day, 
the  duties  of  citizenship,  the  claims  of  the  family,  the  temptinff  world, 
the  stealthy  evil,  the  ripe  questions  of  reform,  the  duties  of  private  de- 
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votion  and  of  public  worship,  the  demands  of  benevolent  enterprise — 
these  things  all  utter,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  their  multitudinou» 
voices,  until  the  earnest  heart  is  confnsed,  baffled,  and  perplexed.  May 
we  do  this  thing,  or  only  that  ?  Some  good  ni;en  say,  ijea,  and  some  as 
good  say,  nay.  May  one  engage  in  that  or  the  other  kind  of  business — 
read  this  or  that  class  of  books— ^attend  the  theatre,  or  only  the  opera — 
or  go  to  neither — -play  this  or  tile  other  game  ?  What  time  spend  in  so- 
cial life,  and  what  time  devote  to  prayer  ?  What  style  of  living  shall  a 
Christian  adopt,  and  how  much  may  he  spend  on  dress  and  furnishing 'r^ 
And  since  no  man  lives  on  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  what  luxuries 
may  he  rightfully  enjoy?  What  shall  he  spend  on  himself,  and  what 
shall  he  give  to  others  7  Is  it  then  an  easy  thing  to  be  a  Christian  in 
such  a  world  as  this  ?" 

Under  the  pressure  of  these  perpetually  recurring  difficultiesy 
some  may  be  tempted  to  wish  that  the  Bible  were  a  book  of  casu- 
istry, laying  down  specific  rules  for  all  possible  cases.  That  this 
would  be  impossible,  is  at  once  obvious,  when  we  reflect  that  such 
a  book  would  be  incomplete,  and  thus  misleading,  if  it  did  not 
take  into  view  the  infinitely  varied  conditions  of  every  possible 
form  of  civilisation,  from  the  earliest  date  of  the  written  Scrip- 
tures to  the  final  period  of  the  world.  How,  in  Leviticus,  could 
a  place  be  found  for  a  precise  rule  about  holding  stock  in  a  rail- 
road company  running  its  cars  on  Sunday  ?  But  even  if  it  were 
possible,  it  would  not  be  good  for  the  moral  training  of  the  race. 
Our  life  is  a  continuous  probation,  and  this  implies  the  choice  be- 
tween good  and  evil;  and  this,  again,  the  cultivation  of  conscience. 
The  Bible  is  a  book  of  principles  formulated  into  as  many  posi- 
tive precepts  as  are  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  sincere  seekers 
after  truth,  and  illustrated  by  the  actual  biographies  of  good  men 
and  of  wicked  men,  in  all  conditions  of  life ;  and  above  all,  by 
the  perfect  exemplar  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Still,  believers  need 
the  help  of  the  Church  as  given  in  her  standards,  and  as  ex- 
pounded and  enforced  by  her  authorised  teachers.  The  import- 
ance of  such  help  gave  rise,  in  part,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  to  the  confessional,  one  office  of  which  is  to  decide  cases 
of  conscience.  The  soul-destroying  abuse  of  the  confessional,  in 
all  of  its  functions,  including  that  of  casuistry,  made  it  such  a 
horror  to  Protestants,  that  legitimate  casuistry,  whether  in  public 
preaching  or  private  application,    has  been  abandoned,  perhaps, 
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to  too  great  an  extent.  A  very  important  place  is  thus  left  to  be 
occupied  by  well  considered  books  on  practical  piety.  But  the 
writers  need  to  be  very  wise  who  attempt  this  work.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  portray  a  Christian  character,  wholly  spiritual,  whose 
breath  is  devotion,  whose  words  are  sermons,  and  whose  only 
thought  is  the  conversion  of  sinners.  But  if  this  is  set  up  to  be 
the  type  of  all  Christian  men  and  women,  it  is  at  once  untrue  and 
hurtful.  To  say  that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify  God,  is 
true,  because  it  distinctly  implies  that  there  are  subordinate  ends 
apart  from  the  chief  end.  To  <jall  upon  us  to  be  what  under  our 
circumstances  we  cannot  be,  is  to  throw  such  doubt  upon  either 
the  sincerity  or  the  common  sense  of  the  writer,  that  we  are  in- 
disposed to  accept  of  his  exegesis  what  is  true,  or  to  attempt  what 
is  actually  attainable. 

Nor  is  the  eftect  less  injurious  when  this  doctrine  is  pressed 
upon  us  in  the  biography  of  some  exceptional  Christian,  or  Chris- 
tian in  exceptional  circumstances,  who  has  led  a  life  of  unusual 
spiritual  exaltation.  Read,  for  instance,  the  accounts  of  the  way 
in  which  the  English  religious  writer,  Anna  Shipton,  has  been 
guided,  according  to  her  own  showing,  in  the  minutest  affairs,  by 
direct  answers  to  prayer,  and,  filled  with  admiration  of  her  spirit- 
uality made  practical,  open  some  book  of  active  life — say  The 
Cruise  of  the  Challenger — and  we  are  instantly  made  aware  of 
the  difference  of  things.  To  circumnavigate  the  globe — now  to 
face  an  equatorial  storm  ;  now  to  guide  the  vessel  amid  antarctic 
icebergs,  to  dredge  the  fathomless  deep  and  secure  its  results  for 
science — is  a  noble  and  useful  work,  and  thus  may  be  a  religious 
one,  but  it  is  not  spiritual.  A  writer  who  assumes  to  give  us 
practical  instruction  is  worse  than  useless,  if  he  ignores  this  actual 
difference  of  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal  that  is  attractive  may  be  said 
in  a  general  way,  about  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  claims  of 
human  sympathy,  the  demands  of  civilisation,  the  sweetness  of 
culture,  the  beauty  of  liberality,  the  hatefulness  of  bigotry,  until 
we  begin  to  feel  that  the  only  error  is  condemning  anything,  and 
that  to  be  singular  is  not  only  ungenteel,  but  unchristian. 

A  book,  then,  upon   the  Christian   life,  which   shall  avoid  the 
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unpracticalness  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  may  calJ 
extreme  evangelic! »ra,  and  at  the  same  time  shall  be  effectual  in» 
counteracting  the  seductive  liberalism  found  in  so  much  of  our 
current  literature,  and  coloring,  to  no  in»considerable  degree,,  some 
teaching,  called  Christian,  ought  to  be  accepted  as  a  boon  by 
every  Christian  struggling  with  the  difficult  and  practically  im- 
portant questions,  What  is  meant  by  entire  consecration  ?  What 
does  it  bind  me  to?     What  does  it  forbid? 

The  author  of  Tkn  Christian  in  the  World  presents,  as  we 
have  seen,  very  fairly,  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  subject. 
The  principles  which  must  govern  the  inquiry  are  clearly  laid 
down  and  impressively  enforced.  These  principles  are  three: 
We  must  do  (1)  what  will  please  Christ;  (2)  what  will  develop 
our  own  Christian  character;  (3)  what  will  promote  the  holiness 
of  others. 

This  is  just  the  ordinary,  comprehensive,  threefold  division  of 
duty — -to  God,  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  fellow-men.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  topics,  if  not  altogether  original,  is  clear,  system- 
atic, fresh,  instructive,  and  stimulating  to  the  conscience.  The 
three  tests  given  above  are  so  simple,  so  universally  applicable, 
and  so  easy  to  remember,  so  portable,  as  it  were,  that  no  one  can 
establish  the  habit  of  constantly  using  them,  without  great  benefit, 

Mr.  Faunce,  after  expounding  and  illustrating  his  principles, 
proceeds,  after  giving  an  admirable  dissertation  on  Prayer,  to 
apply  them  to  the  Christian  in  business  and  the  Christian  in  his 
recreations.  To  this,  what  had  been  before  said  is  mainly  pre- 
liminary, and  doubtless  it  was  with  the  view  of  securing  instruc- 
tion upon  these  points,  that  Mr.  Fletcher  made  his  bequest,  and 
to  these  chapters  the  reader  is  most  apt  to  turn  first.  They  con- 
tain discriminating  views  and  wholesome  counsel,  and  cannot  be 
carefully  and  honestly  read  without  profit.  If,  however,  the 
reader  expects  to  find  in  them  a  dogmatic  decision  of  special 
cases,  he  will  be  disappointed.  And  it  may  be,  that  not  a  few 
will  dissent  from  the  unlimited  application  by  the  author,  of 
sound  principles.  Thus,  if  we  are  to  gather  from  what  he  says, 
that  the  sole  motive  which  ought  to  prompt  to  the  acquisition  of 
property,  is  to  use  money  for  Christ,  the  proposition  is  untrue, 
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in  just  the  sense  that  we  have  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  chief 
end  of  man.  By  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  imposed  by  the 
Creator,  we  are  impelled  to  labor,  not  by  one,  but  by  several 
motives — the  simple  pleasure  of  gain,  the  gratification  of  our 
wants,  the  desire  of  power,  the  love  of  our  family,  the  wish  to 
do  good.  All  these  are  legitimate  motives,  and  all  may  exist  in 
harmonious  coordination.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  according  to 
the  laws  of  human  diversity,  that  these  several  motives  should 
have  respectively  unequal  power  over  different  men,  and  this  it 
may  be,  in  a  sinful  degree.  A  man  may  beconiie  a  miser,  or  a 
sensualist,  or  selfish,  or  tyrannical.  Even  a  desire  to  do  good  to 
others,  may  be  perverted  so  as  to  lead  to  a  disregard  of  other 
duties.  John  McDonough  gave  up  his  life  to  the  accumulation 
of  immense  property,  with  the  controlling  purpose  (if  he  was  not 
mistaken  in  his  motives)  of  establishing  in  two  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States,  institutions  of  learning  of  prospec- 
tive usefulness  almost  beyond  calculation.  With  this  noble  ob- 
ject in  view,  he  denied  himself  the  comforts  of  life  and  the 
blessings  of  family,  pursued  his  business  so  as  to  be  counted 
hard,  if  not  unjust,  did  little,  if  anything,  to  promote  the  cur- 
rent civilisation  of  his  day,  or  the  spread  of  religion  in  his  own 
or  heathen  lands,  and  could  not  be  said  to  have  so  exhibited  in 
his  own  character  and  career,  the  excellence  of  Christ's  gospel, 
as  to  recommend  it  to  others.  In  doing  this,  doubtless  he  was 
justified  to  his  own  conscience,  and  so  supported,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  endure  obloquy  ;  but  doubtless,  too,  he  was  mistaken,  as 
judged  by  sound  principles,  and  in  the  light  of  the  results  of 
his  labor,  which,  though  securing  one  noble  monument  of  his 
beneficence,  fell  short  of  more  than  half  of  its  possibilities. 

In  like  manner  the  author  errs,  when,  as  a  decisive  test  in 
doubtful  cases  of  duty,  he  bids  us  ask  the  question,  "What  would 
the  Master  have  done  in  just  our  situation?"  Surely  this  is  a 
question  always  to  be  asked,  and  often  an  honest  answer  will 
determine  duty  for  us,  but  not  always.  Like  Christ,  we  must  be 
holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners;  but  we 
cannot  determine  many  of  the  perplexing  questions  of  duty 
presented  to  us  as  parents,  children,  citizens,  lawyers,  physicians, 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  4 — 12. 
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merchants,  men  of  business,  by  putting  Him,  by  our  imaginations, 
just  in  our  place.  He  could  not  be  just  as  we  are,  without 
ceasing  to  be  what  he  was.  We  cannot  imagine  him  a  poor, 
weak,  perplexed,  ignorant  creature,  seeking  deliverance  from 
bcAvildering  questions;  and  that  is  just  what  the  Christian  in  the 
world  is! 

The  least  satisfactory  chapter  in  the  volume  is  the  one  entitled, 
The  Christian  in  his  Recreations.  The  question  of  the  lawful- 
ness of  certain  recreations,  is  the  one  which  ordinarily  gives 
young  Christians  and  Christian  parents  the  most  trouble,  and 
which  they  would  be  glad  to  have  authoritatively  decided  for 
them.  A  young  girl  came  to  her  pastor  and  asked  him  if  it 
would  be  wrong  for  her  to  attend  a  ball  to  which  she  had  been 
invited.  The  pastor  put  before  her  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
principles  governing  the  general  subject,  and  bade  her  decide  for 
herself.  "No,"  she  said,  "I  want  you  to  decide  for  me;  I  will 
act  accordingly."  But  he  wisely  refused  to  assume  the  office  of 
priest,  and  chose  to  train  her  conscience  rather  than  control  it., 
She  did  not  go  to  the  ball.  This  pastor,  with  good  result, 
adopted  the  Scripture  method.  We  would  not  complain  of  our 
author,  because,  avoiding  specific  discriminations,  he  has  confined 
himself  in  the  main  to  indicating  the  general  application  of  his 
principles  as  already  hiid  down,  if  only  he  has  not  fallen  into 
error.  But  this  we  think  he  has  done.  He  maintains  that 
recreation  is  not  a  cessation  of  Christian  work,  but  only  a  change 
in  the  form  of  the  work.  If  this  is  true,  then  recreation  is 
directed  to  the  same  general  objects,  and  is  prompted  by  the 
same  general  motives  as  work.  Work  sets  before  itself  some 
valuable  object  to  be  achieved,  and  is  undertaken  from  a  sense  of 
duty.  That  this  is  not  so  in  the  matter  of  recreation,  is  instantly 
made  certain  by  an  appeal  to  our  consciousness.  Enjoyment  is 
the  object  of  recreation,  and  we  seek  it  because  we  love  it,  and 
not  from  a  sense  of  duty.  We  remember  being  at  table  once 
with  the  venerable  Dr.  Plumer,  who,  when  asked  by  the  hostess 
to  partake  of  some  very  beautiful  honey,  replied, — his  dark  eyes 
gleaming  with  humor,  while  his  deep  voice  <]isplayed  its  fullest 
intonations, — "Yes,  madam,  I  will   eat  some  honey.     I  always 
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eat  honey;  we  are  so  commanded  in  Scripture, — 'My  son,  eat 
thou  honey,' — and  the  reason  for  the  command  is  given,  (pausing 
for  emphasis,)  'because  it  is  good.'  " 

Quite  different  in  sentiment  is  the  following  extract  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  manual :  "Take  your  meals  with  a  pure  intention, 
that  is,  because  it  is  the  will  of  God.  Remember  that  it  is  not  for 
your  pleasure  that  you  should  eat  or  drink,  but  to  support  nature 
and  maintain  your  strength  for  the  divine  service."  Interpret 
the  words  of  the  Doctor,  not  as  a  command,  but  as  a  permission, 
and  the  pleasantry  is  seen  to  enfold  the  kernel  of  truth.  We 
seek  pleasure  for  pleasure's  sake,  and  this  without  sin,  because 
our  Maker  has  so  constituted  us. 

If  our  theory  is,  that  no  recreation  is  legitimate  that  has  not 
a  basis  of  utility,  and  we  attempt  to  reduce  our  theory  to  practice, 
either  we  become  ascetics,  and  ungratefully  refuse  the  sweetnesses 
of  life  provided  for  us  by  our  bountiful  Benefactor,  or  we  strain 
our  candor  by  a  false  hypothesis  of  utility,  and  by  proclaiming 
one  motive  and  acting  upon  another.  The  consequence  of  our 
author's  untrue  analysis  becomes  apparent  in  the  application  of 
his  principles.  According  to  this  view,  only  those  recreations 
are  allowable  of  which  it  can  be  distinctly  said  that  they  please 
Christ  or  do  good  to  others.  Tried  by  these  tests,  how  very 
narrow  would  be  the  margin  of  recreation,  and  for  not  a  few 
there  could  be  no  recreation  at  all.  But  let  us  stand  upon  the 
broader  ground  presented  by  nature  and  commended  by  the  word 
of  Scripture, — that  recreation,  as  recreation,  and  for  the  sake  of 
enjoyment,  is  itself  allowable  if  only  due  limitations  are  observed, 
and  then  the  principles  laid  down  have  their  full  operations,  ap- 
plied, not  positively,  but  negatively, — we  may  not  indulge  in  any 
recreation  which  is  displeasing  to  Christ,  or  which  would  injure 
ourselves  or  others.  If  we  could  always  say  with  certainty  what 
are  the  specific  modes  of  recreations  forbidden  by  these  canon5, 
we  would  have  nothing  more  to  ask.  But  we  cannot  expect  this 
certainty,  it  being  in  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible  without 
perpetually  receiving  new  revelations;  nor  should  we  desire  it, 
seeing  that  then  conscience  would  then  be  a  machine,  and  no 
longer  a  moral  faculty. 
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Although  the  method  of  this  chapter  is  erroneous,  it  contains 
much  that  is  particularly  valuable;  for  example,  the  caution 
against  believing  that  things  once  blameless  are  to  be  held  as  so 
in  other  periods  and  other  phases  of  society,  and  viee  versa;  that 
recreations  are  to  be  judged  by  their  tendencies  as  well  as  by 
their  abstract  quality,  and  that  Christians  are  never  safe  in  places 
of  amusement  where  the  world  distinctively  gives  the  law.  In 
fine,  while  the  author  has  not  solved  all  the  difficulties  that  belong 
to  the  life  of  "the  Christian  in  the  world,"  hif?  contribution  to 
this  important  branch  of  religious  literature  is  timely,  judicious, 
and  well  executed,  and  his  little  work  is  calculated  to  be  profitable 
to  every  serious  reader. 

The  second  product  of  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  is  an  essay 
by  the  Rev.  Wra.  W.  Faris,  entitled  Children  of  Light.  (1877.) 
This  volume  is  not  equal  in  merit  to  its  predecessor.  In  the 
treatment  of  their  common  topic,  Mr.  Faris  is  inferior  to  Mr. 
Faunce  in  solidity,  method,  directness,  and  excellence  of  literary 
execution.  The  figurative  character  of  his  title  pervades  the 
entire  book.  Thus,  the  headings  of  his  divisions  are,  Coming  to 
the  Light,  Mistaking  Darkness  for  Light,  Standing  in  the  Light, 
Walking  in  the  Light,  Working  in  the  Light.  The  same  thing 
is  found  in  the  subdivisions,  and  a  corresponding  style  of  ex- 
pression indicates  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  writer's  thought. 
This  imparts  in  some  degree  an  air  of  unreality  to  what  he  says, 
which  is  unfavorable  to  the  force  of  a  work  upon  a  subject,  which, 
of  all  others,  is  absolutely  practical.  Mr.  Faris  has  illustrated 
his  theme  by  a  profusion  of  anecdotical  incidents  along  with  an 
unusual  amount  of  religious  poetry.  We  cannot  help  supposing 
that  he  has  been  unconsciously  affected  by  Mr.  Moody's  influence. 
But  the  primary  object  of  an  instructive  essay  is  not  to  stimulate 
the  imagination  nor  arouse  the  sensibilities. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  finding  fault  with  this  book.  It 
is  fervent  in  spirit,  is  faithful  in  admonition,  and  abounds  in 
testimonies  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  and  well  authenticated 
sources.  We  have  only  said  that  it  pleases  us  less  than  TJie 
Christian  In  the  World.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  this  must 
be  the  experience  of  others.     It  may  be  exactly  suited  to  meet 
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the  cases  of  many  who  would  be  less  in  sympathy  with  the  subject 
as  treated  by  Mr.  Faunce.  For  this  is  partly  true  of  all  good 
books,  that  Mr.  Faris  so  well  says  of  the  Bible:  ''This  Book  is 
so  fashioned  that  peculiar  messages  suited  to  his  needs  are  hidden 
in  the  lettered  shell  for  each  believer,  which  another  may  not 
find  there,  and.  which  he  finds  only  as  the  needs  arise."  This 
much  we  may  with  safety  say:  Whoever  reads  either  or  both  of 
these  volumes  will  be  well  rewarded,  and  will  bless  the  memory 
of  the  pious  founder  whose  bequest  provides  for  the  publication 
of  valuable  works  upon  a  subject  whose  importance  can  never 
lessen,  and  whose  aspects  so  often  vary. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting 
the  following  passage  from  Children  of  Lights  both  because  of  its 
value,  and  because  it  is  grateful  to  find  outside  of  his  native  South 
a  just  and  generous  appreciation  of  the  Christian  hero,  one  of 
whose  favorite  passages  of  Scripture  was,  as  the  writer  of  this 
ean  testify,   "Walk  in  the  Light:" 

"Probably,  all  things  considered,  the  most  successful  ^neral,  and 
•certainly  the  man  whose  name  and  memory  are  had  in  hii^hest  esteem 
sind  warmest  affection,  in  the  armies  of  the  South  in  our  late  civil  war, 
■was  one,  the  secret  of  whose  vigor,  energy,  daring,  and  resoluteness,  in  no 
«mall  part  lay  in  his  daily  walking  with  God,  whose  success  could  not 
have  been  so  rich  but  for  the  maintenance  of  a  pure  conscience  on  all 
occasions.  General  Thomas  J.  Jackson  was  a  man  of  might,  because  he 
knew  and  realised  ''the  secret  of  the  Lord,''  and  walked  accordingly. 
Kven  his  nickname — Stoneicall — fitly  characterisfes  the  rocky  firmness 
which  grace  is  wont  to  impart  to  the  human  will." 
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CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 

Tliere  are  few  topics  attracting  the  attention  of  thin-kers  at  the* 
present  time  that  are  environed  with  more  difficulties  and  contra- 
dictions than  are  suggested  by  the  title  of  this  paper.  The- 
actual  existence  of  the  two  forces  in  the  world,  and  the  apparent 
antagonism  between  them,  are  patent  facts,  which  have  engagecl 
the  earnest  attention  of  master  m-inds  for  the  best  part  of  the^ 
present  century;  and  the  efforts  projected  for  ther  reconciliation 
of  the  opposing  forces  have  so  far  produced  no  better  results- 
than  Communism  on  one  hand  and  dreamy  Utopian  schem-es  on^ 
the  other.  The  philoso-phy  of  Augiiste  Comte,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  Socialistic  theories,  is  only  a  refinement  of  the 
essentially  brutal  dogmas  of  the  Commune.  And  both  are 
opposed  to  the  teachings  of  Scripture  and  the  deductions  of  sound, 
reason.  In  the  same  general  category  must  be  included  the 
laborious  attempt  of  Jehn  Stuart  Mill,  to  reduce  the  contradictions- 
and  antagonisms  to  argument  and  accord  by  the  operation  of  an 
algebraical  equation.  You  cannot  measure  human  passions,  or 
limit  the  scope  of  human  desires,  by  algebraical  analyses  or 
mathematical  barriers.  And  the  subject  has  an  ethical  aspect 
which  most  of  the  philosophers  have  wholly  neglecte^i  to  notice, 
or  have  touched  but  superficially,  and  di^^nissed  as  of  little  im- 
portance. 

In  the  attempt  to  gain  a  clear  conception  of  the  topic,  the  first 
difficulty  presented  Is  in  the  inaccuracy  of  the  general  terms  that 
are  employed.  There  is  a  vague  idea  that  capital  nieans  wealth, 
and,  tlwrefore^  that  labor  means  poverty.  Because  the  predomi- 
nant idea  in  the  world  is  that  of  antagonism,  and  the  mind 
naturalh'  seeks  an  antithesis.  Capital  is  associated  with  the  idea 
of  indorious  idleness,  and  labor  aujiirests  the  thought  of  incessant 
toil.  Capital  is  supposed  to  mean  the  lazy  enjoyment  of  all 
attainable  good,  with  selfisli  disregard  of  everything  else.  Labor 
conveys  the  idea  of  chronic  weariness  under  oppressive  burdens. 
Capital  means  the  forcible  seizure  of  luxury  and  station   and 
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<dainty  fare.  Labor  means  servitude  and  wages  doled  out  with 
niggardly  exactness,  and,  at  the  best,  only  adequate  to  the  pro- 
vision of  a<jtual  necessities.  Capital  dwells  in  the  palace.  Labor 
"Cowers  in  the  hovel.  If  these  are  not  the  ordinary  estimates  of 
men,  the  public  prints  do  not  express  the  public  sentiment. 

In  so  far  as  these  views  are  modified  by  intelligence,  the 
•central  theory  is  still  untouched.  Capital  is  still  regarded  as  the 
ultimate  good,  and  the  lack  of  it,  the  ultimate  evil.  It  is  quite 
fashionable  to  laud  virtue,  intelligence,  and  the  like,  and  to  pro- 
claim the  superiority  of  moral  gifts  to  the  gifts  of  fortune,  but 
the  arena  that  is  most  densely  crowded  with  gladiators  is  that  in 
which  money  is  the  chief  prize.  The  attainment  of  capital  in 
order  to  beneficence  is  constantly  commended,  upon  the  general 
theory  that  man  can  give  nothing  of  value  to  his  brother-man 
>except  money.  Even  the  prayer  of  Agur  has  been  invested  with 
such  wonderful  elasticity,  that  the  happy  mean,  separating 
poverty  from  riches,  varies  with  the  habits  of  greed  or  careless 
•extravagance  in  each  suppliant. 

In  general  terms  then,  capital  means  any  sum  that  will  relieve 
its  owner  from  compulsory  labor.  It  must  be  large  enough  to 
purchase  with  its  revenues  whatever  the  heart  of  its  possessor 
may  crave.  And  it  is  probable  that  very  few  men  in  the  world 
would  limit  these  cravings  exactly  to  their  present  desires.  It  is 
more  satisfactory  to  fix  upon  some  large  sum  as  the  minimum, 
with  the  vague  idea  that  the  capitalist  would  have  some  surplus 
for  charitable  gifts  after  his  own  legitimate  wants  were  supplied. 
It  is  not  safe  to  fix  upon  a  very  moderate  annual  revenue,  because 
new  wants  may  arise,  and  the  value  of  purchasable  commodities 
is  not  stationary.  And  there  is  probably  in  the  heart  of  every 
man  an  indefinite  desire  for  such  a  volume  of  revenue  as  will 
leave  some  surplusage,  year  by  year,  for  reinvestment.  No  man 
thinks  of  contentment  with  the  supply  of  daily  wants.  No  sane 
man  is  content  with  capital  sufficient  for  all  reasonable  needs,  if 
the  capital,  instead  of  the  revenues  from  it,  must  be  expended  to 
provide  these  necessities.  It  is  money  and  its  accretions — that 
is,  it  is  more  than  enough — that  is  the  enemy  of  labor.  In  all 
the  speeches  of  the   Communistic  philosophers,  there  are   two 
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inevitable  postulates:  first,  capital  rolls  in  luxury, — that  isy 
capital  has  raore  than  enough.  The  other  count  in  the  indictment 
reads :  capital  buys  with  this  surplus  that  which  labor  creates, 
and  the  creator  is  justly  the  proprietor;    so,  property  is  robbery. 

On  the  other  side,  labor  is  always  associated  with  the  idea  of 
poverty.  The  clerk  who  works  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  over  com- 
plicated accounts,  day  by  day,  does  not  receive  wages.  He 
receives  a  salary.  In  the  Northern  cities  it  is  customary  to 
speak  of  ^'hiring  "a  clerk.  In  Southern  cities  it  is  usual  to 
discriminate  between  the  worker  who  is  "hired"  and  the  clerk 
who  is  "employed."  The  great  difference  in  the  status  of  the 
two  is  due  to  the  superior  education  and  better  social  position  of 
the  clerk,  and  secondly,  to  the  idea  of  permanence  that  belongs 
to  this  kind  of  employment.  The  laborer  is  hired  by  the  day ; 
the  clerk  is  employed  by  the  year.  The  worker  at  any  sort  of 
handicraft  engages  for  day  wages.  It  may  be  that  he  earns  five 
dollars  per  day,  while  the  clerk's  daily  earnings  are  less  than 
half  this  amount.     But  the  one  is  wages;  the  other  is  salary. 

Now,  in  all  contests  between  capital  and  labor,  the  clerk,  with 
an  annual  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars,  never  takes  a  part  in  the 
battle.  But  the  skilled  worker,  with  an  annual  income  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  (made  up  of  three  hundred  days'  work^  at  five 
dollars  a  day,)  is  always  found  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle.  The 
worker  joins  all  the  other  workers  of  the  same  craft  and  enacts  a 
law,  making  eight  hours  a  day.  And  this  law  is  inexorable  as 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  But  the  clerk  never  thinks 
of  regulating  his  working  hours.  So  long  as  the  merchant  de- 
mands his  presence  at  the  desk,  he  must  be  there,  early  and  late. 
In  all  essentials,  he  is  ten  times  more  enslaved  in  body  and  mind 
than  the  drayman,  (who  is  paid  by  the  day,)  yet  the  drayman  is 
considered  the  "poor  man,"  while  the  clerk  is  among  the 
"aristocracy,"  both  in  his  own  estimation  and  in  that  of  the  day 
laborer. 

Once  more:  there  are  multitudes  of  accountants  of  large  ex- 
perience and  acknowledged  skill  whose  average  annual  salary  is 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  With  house-rent,  expenses 
of  education,  medical  attendance  in  times  of  sickness,  and  other 
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inevitable  outlays,  these  men  rarely  have  any  surplus  of  savings 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Generally,  they  are  incessant  workers, 
with  large  responsibility  pressing  upon  them,  and  always  oppressed 
with  the  conviction  that  forty  men  of  equal  ability  are  ready  to 
take  their  position  any  day  in  the  year.  There  are  not  many 
kinds  of  work  that  involve  more  actual  toil.  And  yet  there  are 
few  workers  in  the  world  more  utterly  helpless  than  these,  when 
commercial  reverses  take  away  their  employment.  But  these  are 
never  included  in  the  category  of  laborers,  when  the  disputes 
between  capital  and  labor  are  discussed. 

It  therefore  follows  that  labor  does  not  mean  work.  The 
book-keeper  (who  is  never  called  a  laborer)  works  with  hands  and 
brains,  and  any  business  man  in  any  large  city  knows  many 
cases  where  this  work  is  prolonged  from  dawn  to  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  And  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  these  workers 
expects  to  do  more  than  provide  daily  necessities  for  his  family. 
He  does  not  expect  to  accumulate  "capital."  If  you  were  to 
address  him  as  a  "laborer,"  you  would  insult  him.  If  you 
instance  his  case,  in  a  discussion  with  a  Communist,  you  would 
be  met  by  a  laugh  of  derision.  And  although,  in  Northern 
latitudes,  men  "hire"  everything, — a  dray,  a  house,  a  hall  for 
religious  services,  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  or  a  preacher, — this  book- 
keeper would  resent  being  called  a  "hireling"  with  hot  indigna- 
tion. The  more  polished  manners  of  the  South  leads  men  to 
discriminate  and  enlarge  their  vocabulary.  There,  they  employ, 
or  engage,  or  rent,  or  secure  the  ministrations  of  a  pastor.  It 
may  be  added  in  parenthesis,  that  in  some  cases  they  carry  their 
politeness  so  far  that  they  do  not  pay  the  pastor  the  stipulated 
salary  with  the  prompt  accuracy  common  at  the  Norths  and 
sometimes  carry  their  delicacy  to  the  extreme  point  of  not  paying 
at  all. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  be  made,  relating  to  the  question 
of  work.  There  are  many  men  among  the  so-called  capitalists 
who  are  incessant  laborers.  Sometimes,  and  indeed  very  frequent- 
ly, the  city  merchant,  whose  entire  fortune  is  invested  in  his 
business,  is  compelled  to  give  constant  attention  to  the  details  of 
his  occupation,  not  only  to  save  or  increase  his  wealth,  but  to 
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avert  possible  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  The  close  application  and 
the  endless  anxiety  of  mind  do  not  fail  to  make  their  impression 
upon  the  mortuary  statistics,  and  as  a  class  merchants  are  not 
long-lived.  In  fully  ninety-five  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the 
mill-owner  or  merchant  fails,  after  giving  employment  and  daily 
wages  to  hundreds  or  thousands  through  a  course  of  laborious 
years.  The  great  corporations  that  employ  such  hordes  of  work- 
men, and  against  which  these  workmen  combine  so  relentlessly, 
are  in  the  majority  of  cases  potentially  bankrupt.  How  many 
of  them  are  to-day  in  the  custody  of  receivers,  while  their  capital 
stock  is  utterly  worthless?  A  great  deal  of  ignorant  abuse  is 
heaped  upon  these  "soulless  corporations,"  which  are  really  con- 
ducted with  strict  integrity  in  the  interests  of  their  officials  of  all 
irrades,  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  the  stockholders.  No  better 
token  of  the  insecurity  of  such  enterprises  can  be  found  than  the 
fact  that  four  cent,  bonds  issued  by  Government  command  a  price 
above  par,  while  the  best  obligations,  at  high  rates  of  interest,  of 
the  best  corporations,  are  subject  to  violent  fluctuations  in  all 
the  markets  of  the  world.  There  is  no  assurance  of  stabilitv  in 
any  enterprises  where  gain  is  dependent  upon  more  or  less 
contingency. 

Returning  to  individual  examples,  it  may  bo  noted  that  the 
most  prominent  merchant  in  this  country,  and  probably  the  most 
remarkably  successful  man  in  any  country,  was  a  constant  worker 
almost  to  the  day  of  his  death.  His  fortune  was  counted  by 
millions,  and  many  millions,  and  the  entire  country  stood  agape 
at  the  date  of  his  decease,  waiting  to  see  what  magnificent  gifts 
would  be  announced  in  his  will.  All  institutions  supported  by 
voluntary  gifts,  and  claiming  to  work  only  in  the  interests  of 
unfortunate  humanity,  looked  for  a  slice  in  the  vast  partition  that 
was  to  come.  Hundreds  of  men,  who  never  dreamed  of  seeking 
his  aid  in  his  lifetime,  were  clamorous  in  their  demands  upon  his 
post,  mortem  chai'ity.  As  this  man  had  accumulated  his  enormous 
wealth  from  the  community  in  which  he  traded,  the  least  he 
could  do  was  to  return  it  to  the  same  community  at  his  death. 
Through  a  half  century  of  patient  working,  with  no  whisper 
against  his  inflexible  integrity,  he  had   gathered  in   his  millions. 
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A  worker  himself,  he  exacted  the  best  labors  from  all  who  served 
him.  Fulfilling  all  his  contracts  with  scrupulous  exactness,  he 
exacted  the  last  dollar  due  him  from  all  his  debtors.  Here  and 
there,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  fire,  he  gave  prompt  aid  with 
a  munificent  hand.  He  telegraphed  the  Chicago  authorities  to 
draw  upon  him  for  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  generous 
public  immediately  announced  that  he  should  have  made  the  gift 
a  million  !  There  were  hundreds  of  smaller  benefactions,  known 
only  to  his  most  intimate  associates,  where  the  deserving  poor 
were  sustained  through  years  by  his  gifts. 

It  was  a  curious  study  to  watch  the  drift  of  public  sentiment, 
when  the  fact  became  known  that  he  had  endowed  nothing!  He 
devised  a  large  sum  in  the  aggregate  to  certain  personal  friends, 
to  a  large  number  of  his  clerks,  and  then  it  was  discovered  that 
the  vast  bulk  of  his  wealth  was  still  retained  intact,  and  did  not 
become  public  property !  In  fact,  he  had  somehow  managed  to 
retain  control  of  his  power  even  in  his  last  resting-place.  The 
great  business  he  had  conducted  went  on  with  no  perceptible 
change.  English  and  American  newspapers,  commenting  upon 
the  event,  pronounced  it  the  most  astounding  failure  of  modern 
times.  His  last  testament  was  assailed  upon  the  ground,  that 
the  man  who  had  been  wise  enough  to  gather  up  this  great  heap 
of  riches  was  not  wise  enough  to  dispose  of  it.  But  no  one  re- 
ferred to  the  one  great  fact,  that  this  very  disposition  of  his  estate 
was  the  most  beneficent  act  of  his  long  career! 

Because  it  insured  the  continued  employment  and  the  punctual- 
ly paid  wages  of  ten  thousand  people,  every  one  of  whom  would 
have  been  thrown  into  idleness,  and  the  most  into  positive 
poverty,  by  the  sudden  cessation  of  this  vast  business.  At  a 
time  of  commercial  depression,  when  the  entire  country  was 
slowly  emerging  from  a  panic,  such  an  event  would  have  been 
followed  by  frightful  consequences  And  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
any  other  possible  arrangement  that  could  have  averted  these 
calamities,  or  any  other  disposition  of  his  enormous  wealth  that 
could  have  secured  the  welfare  of  so  large  a  number.  The  last 
analysis  of  all  the  fault-finding  comments  reveals  latent  Com- 
munism, 
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One  more  example  that  may  be  noted,  pertinent  to  the  present 
discussion,  is  that  of  a  widely  known  merchant,  whose  estate  is 
measured  by  millions,  who  has  representatives  in  every  important 
market  in  Europe,  and  who  gives  unflinching  attention  to  his 
business  from  morning  to  night,  allowing  himself  no  relaxation, 
and  neglecting  no  interest  that  claims  his  care.  lie  is  one  of  the 
busiest  men  in  this  country,  and  with  all  his  close  application  to 
his  occupation,  manifests  none  of  the  mere  passion  for  money 
getting  that  usually, fires  the  energies  of  traders.  He  has  control 
of  the  complicated  machinery  of  his  business,  and  has  reduced 
his  multifarious  operations  to  a  regular  system,  which  he  pursues 
with  vigor  and  success.  His  mandates  arc  obeyed  to  the  remotest 
corner  of  his  dominions,  and  the  most  conceited  man  in  his 
Hcrvice  does  not  dream  of  questioning  the  wisdom  of  his  rules. 
With  a  cold  and  impassable  exterior,  he  has  a  vast  fund  of 
Christian  charity,  and  adorns  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  in  his 
walk  and  conversation. 

There  are  two  points  herein  suggested:  capital  does  not  mean 
luxurious  idleness ;  labor  does  not  mean  compulsory  poverty. 

It  will  probably  be  apparent  to  the  readers  of  the  Review, 
that  these  thoughts  have  been  suggested  by  the  recent  conflict 
between  employers  and  employed,  spreading  over  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  country,  and  only  quieted  at  last  by  appeal  to 
military  force.  The  "strikes"  were  called  the  combat  between 
capital  and  labor;  the  struggle  between  the  oppressor  and  the 
oppressed;  the  conflict  between  the  bloated  idler  and  the  starving 
sons  of  toil.  The  newspapers  generally  deprecated  violence, 
riot,  and  mob  rule,  though  many  of  them  assailed  the  great 
corporations,  whose  property  was  being  destroyed,  for  their  cruel 
exactions,  and  appealed  for  sympathy  for  the  down-trodden  rioter. 
Of  course  the  discussion  in  these  pages  is  confined  to  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  question,  and  the  simple  statement  of  the  facts  will 
readily  reveal  the  true  nature  of  the  sudden  uprising. 

No  one  will  deny  the  right  of  the  worker  to  refuse  or  discon- 
tinue his  labor.  In  so  far  as  he  is  bound  bv  contract  for  a 
specified  'time,  he  owes  obedience  to  the  employer.  The  relation 
subsisting  between  employer  and  employ d    involves  the   duty  of 
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•obedience  and  subordination  on  the  part  of  tbe  worker,  and  the 
"duration  of  the  obligation  is  a  matter  of  contract.  The  employer 
•cannot  legally  terminate  an  engagenuent  in  advance,  except  for 
specified  cause.  The  worker  cannot  legally  withhold  his  labor 
while  the  contract  is  in  force.  Therefore  the  strikers,  in  most 
•cases,  gave  due  notice  of  their  intention,  and  ceased  working  at 
the  end  of  the  week  or  month,  so  as  to  keep  within  the  pale  of 
the  law.  And  as  isolated  cases  of  suspension  would  work  but 
little  hindrance  and  inflict  but  trifling  damage  upon  the  employer, 
the  workers  combined.  There  were  unions  under  regular 
organisation,  and  the  strike  was  simultaneous  over  large  areas. 
This,  also,  may  be  strictly  legal.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  combination  was  confined  to  the  labor  side,  because 
many  of  these  corporations  were  antagonistic,  each  to  the  others, 
and,  in  fact,  combinations  of  capital  against  labor  are  compara- 
tively unknown  in  this  country.  In  England  there  are  such 
-combinations,  but  they  are  purely  defensive  in  their  operations, 
and  there  is  no  authenticated  case  of  oppression,  properly  so 
called,  in  any  of  them.  All  the  capital  in  the  world  could  not 
compel  labor  to  work ;  while  all  the  labor  in  the  world  could 
combine  to  render  capital  worthless. 

However,  if  the  striker  did  no  more  than  quit  his  working,  his 
vStrike  would  inflict  no  mortal  injury.  Because  the  land  is  filled 
with  idle  men  who  arc  ready  to  take  any  employment  at  almost 
any  rate  of  wages.  To  make  the  strike  effective,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  prevent  the  labor  of  others.  These  strikers  never 
content  themselves  with  saying,  "we  will  work  no  longer,"  but 
always  add  menace  and  violence  if  any  substitutes  are  engaged. 
Molly  Maguircs  is  the  name  that  distinguishes  one  guild;  but  the 
acts  of  the  Molly  Maguircs  are  the  legitimate  outcome  from  all 
such  combinations. 

The  clear  definitions  of  law  make  an  agreement  between  two 
men  to  injure  a  third,  a  conspiracy.  It  is  a  grave  injury  to  the 
capitalist  to  stop  the  movement  of  his  machinery,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  prompt  fulfilment  of  his  contracts.  But  the  law  does 
not  touch  this  ofience,  except  in  the  way  of  civil  damages.  How- 
ever, when  tlie  strikers  conspire  to  prevent  other  laborers  from 
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working,  the  law  does  annex  a  penalty.     The  would-be  laborer 

can  only  be  hindered  by  violent  means,  and  the  strike  therefore 

means  a  breach  of  the  peace — a  riot. 

Concerning  the  actual  rioting,  which  was  quelled  by  Federal 

troops  at  last,  it  has  been  asserted  with  virtuous  indignation  that 

the  workers  did  not  take  part  in  any  place,  and  did  not  attempt 

or  countenance  the  destruction  of  property.     But  the  plain  fact 

abides  that  their  strike  was  the  instigation.     Suppose  it  to  be 

true,  that  the  large  majority  of  the  several  mobs  that  committed 

acts  of  arson,  burglary,  and  murder  in  Chicago,  Baltimore,  and 

Pittsburgh,  were  really  idle  vagrants  who  found  no  sympathy  or 

encouragement  from  the  Unions?    It  is  still  true  that  the  strike^ 

with  its  aggressive  assault  upon  peaceable  laborers,  was  the  open 

invitation  to  the  mob.     The  London  Economist,  the  very  best  of 

English    commentators    upon     American    affairs,    describes    the 

American  strikes  as  follows: 

"The  Raiuvav  Strike  in  the  Unitee>  States. — The  jwlitical  torpor 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  United  States  since  the  formation  of  Presi 
dent  Hayes's  Cabinet,  has  been  broken  by  the  most  unexpected  convul- 
sion. Early  last  week,  the  stokers  and  brakesmen  employed  in  the  good« 
department  of  the  Kaltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  struck  a^jjainst  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages,  which  the  inanai^ers  (rf  the  road,  actin/:;  upon  the  policy 
lately  adopted  by  alt  the  great  trunk  lines,  had  announced.  For  some 
time  previously  there  had  been  rumors  of  a  t!;encral  railway  strike,  but 
they  met  with  little  credence  ;  and  the  repres(!ntatives  of  the  men, 
thou<!;h  holding  a  high  ton(;  in  their  negotiations  with  tlie  managers, 
intimated  through  the  press  and  otherwise  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
push  matters  to  extremities.  There  W(;re,  however,  many  slight  inci- 
dents which  gave  ground  for  uneasiness,  though  no  one  anicipated  the 
outbreak  of  insane  fury  which  has  actually  taken  place.  The  'Brother- 
hoods', or  Trades'  Union  Organisations  of  Engineers,  and  other  classes 
of  workmen,  had  lately  uttaincMl  great  power,  and  had  become  formid- 
al)le  as  the  railway  corporations  grew  in  unpopularity.  The  general 
(bilness  of  trade,  and  the  conseriuent  fall  in  wag(!H,  had  produced  a 
feeling  of  intense  bitterness  in  the  minds  of  th<;  working  classes,  and 
the  tone  of  political  discussion  in  recent  years  has  contri})uted  to  the 
generation  of  an  envious  passion  in  the  minds  of  the  poor  agai4ist  the 
rich.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Communistic  prin(ji[)les  are  gaining 
ground  among  the  Americ^iin  (xiople.  Tn  no  country  is  individualism 
more  sturdily  rooted  ;  in  none  is  the  institution  of  property  more  se- 
curely grounded  upon  popular  respect.     Yet  it  may  bo  admitted  that  in 
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fl,  very  crude  form,  amon^  certain  classes  of  the  community,  the  accu- 
mulation of  capital  has  been  assailed  by  interested  agitators,  and  the 
minds  of  the  populace  inflamed  by  suggestions  that  they  are  oppressed 
by  the  aristocracy  of  the  wealthy.  The  Inflationists,  the  Grangers,  the 
advocates  for  paying  ofi^  the  debt  and  its  interest  in  paper,  have  all 
helped  to  foster  the  delusion  in  the  minds  of  the  working  men  that 
legislation  in  the  [►ast  has  been  used  for  the  advantage  of  the  rich  only, 
.and  that  the  time  has  come  to  give  the  poor  a  turn.  This  dangerous  in^ 
fatuation  camo  out  prominently  during  the  late  Presidential  campaign 
in  the  West,  where  the  rights  of  the  'debtor  class,'  and  the  wrongs  of  the 
■'poor  boys,'  and  of  the  'bread-winners,'  were  a  part  of  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  agitators  on  the  Democratic  side.  The  liepublican  party  are 
not  quite  free  from  the  discredit  of  having  encouraged  the  same  follies, 
and  some  of  its  free-lances,  notably  General  Butler  and  Mr.  Wendell 
Phillips,  have  done  as  much  mischief  as  any  demagogues  on  the  other 
Hide.  But  undoubtedly  the  Democratic  stump-orators  did  more  than 
any  other  class  in  the  country  to  influence  the  temper  of  the  working 
»nen  last  autumn  against  an  economical  and  practical  Government,  and 
when  the  winter  followed,  with  its  widespread  distress  and  scarcity  of 
<Mnploynient,  their  preaching  began  to  bear  fruit. 

"The  jircat  cities  of  the  Union  are  ftUed  with  mixed  multitudes,  liv- 
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ing  by  daily  labor,  and  not  in  any  degree  superior  in  education  or  in- 
telligence to  the  masses  that  are  crowded  in  European  towns.  The 
Irish  and  German  immigrants  are  for  the  most  part  easily  influenced 
by  appeals  to  passion,  and  many  of  them  have  in  their  hearts  the  germs 
of  that  dreamy  socialism  which  is  alien,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  character 
of  the  AmericariH  themselves.  Above  these  masses  are  the  organised 
leaders  of  the  labor  movement  in  the  United  States  ;  neither  better  nor 
worse,  on  the  whole,  than  the  chiefs  of  our  own  Trades  Unions.  Be- 
low them  are  th(i  idle,  the  reckless,  the  debased  'loafers,'  who  abound 
in  all  great  cities,  European  as  well  as  American,  and  who  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  the  criminal  classes.  All  these  strata  of  society 
have  ]>een  disturbed  during  the  past  year  by  the  dislocation  produced 
by  the  economical  crisis.  They  needed  only  the  signal  to  break  out  in 
revolt,  each  in  its  own  way,  and  with  its  own  objects,  against  a  state  of 
things  that  pressed  hardly  upon  every  one  of  them.  Completely  igno- 
rant of  ('(!onomic  truths,  and  careless  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity of  Trades'  Unionists,  the  ordinary  uneducated  laborers,  and  the 
<!riminal  and  seini-criininal  classes,  declared  war  upon  the  Government 
and  upon  capital  last  week.  The  first  did  not  intend,  we  believe,  to  do 
any  serious  mischief  when  they  opened  this  campaign  with  the  Balti- 
more  and  Ohio  strike  ;  th(;y  thought  that  they  would  be  able  to  stop 
goods  traffic,  and  to  bring  one  company  after  another  to  terms,  without 
inflicting  any  serious  inconvenience  U])on  the  community  at  large.     But 
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they  had  seta  force  in  motion  whi<5h  they  were  powerless  to  control.  The- 
seizure  of  the  West  Vir^iman  section  of  the  line  at  Martinsburg  was 
followed  by  a  callision  between  the  strikers  and  the  local  n>ilitia,  who- 
fead  been-oMered  oirt  to-  rescue  tbe  property  of  the  company.  The  de- 
feat of  the  latter,  and  tbeir  open  manifestation  of  synvpathy  with  the' 
fioters,  gave  courage  to  all  the  discontented  eleiwents  in*  the  State,  The' 
appeal  to  the  Federal  Government  for  aid  did  not  overawe  the  insur- 
gents, who  held  their  ground  daringly,  and  at  Btiltiirvore  used  violence- 
to  prevent  tbe  despatch  of  the  soldiery  to  the  scene  of  the  strike.  Up- 
to  this  point,  however,  the  struggle  had  been  merely  betweer>  the  raen> 
on  strike  and  the  Baltimore'  and  Ohio  companies.  The  advance  of  the' 
Federal  troops,  the  vigorous  action  taken  by  nearly  all  the  State  Govern- 
ments, and  the  spread  of  th-e  excitement  beyond  the  ran>ks  of  the  rail- 
Way  servants,  gave  the  aflfair  a  new  aspect.  One  after  another  all  the/ 
principal  trunk  roads — the  Pennsylvania  line,  the  Erie,  ami,  last  of  all^ 
the  New  York  Central — ^were  attacked ;  energetic  attennpts  were  imide  by 
the  insurgents  to  obtain  possession  of  the  important  points  at  which  the- 
main  roads  converge;  the  movements  of  the  troops  were  deliberately 
obstructed  by  the  tearing  up  of  the  permanent  way,  the  breaking  down 
of  bridges,  and  the  cutting  of  the  telegraph  wires.  At  first,  it  appears,, 
these  destructive  measures  were  carried  out  with  an  intelligible  pur- 
pose, but  after  a  while  it  became  evident  that  the  plans  of  those  who 
^  had  organised  the  strike  bad  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  increas- 
ing and  purposeless  fury  of  the  ignorant  masses  who  joined  in  the  strife,, 
as  a  demoTtstration  against  an  unfeeling  and  corrupt  society,  or  were 
tempted  into  it  by  the  hope  of  plunder.  At  Pittsburgh,  where  the  mob 
came  into  violent  collision  with  the  soldiery  on  Sunday  last,  their  victory 
led  to  a  carnival  of  savagery  that  could  hardly  be  matched  in  the  annals^ 
of  European  revolutions.  During  several  bour.s  the  city  renjained  in  the 
hands  of  ten  thousand  armed  roughs,  who  broke  into  shops,  destroyed 
property,  and  spread  terror  until  f^itigue  and  drunkenness  overpowered 
them.  It  was  not  until  this  burst  of  madness  had  spent  its  force — at  a 
cost,  it  i»  said,  of  4,()(X),(KX)  of  dollars — -that  the  citizens  plucked  up 
courage  enough  to  form  a  Vigilance  Coinmitt(;e  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property.  In  other  important  railway  towns — at  Newark,  in  Ohio  ; 
Baffalo,  in  New  York  ;  Cleveland,  on  the  Lake  Shore  Railway  ;  Indian- 
apolis, Columbus,  and  more  ospocially  St.  Louis — the  rioters  encountered 
Bcarcely  any  resistance  ;  and  though  the  Federal  Government  has  lost  no 
time  in  collecting  all  its  available  troo[)s,  little  has  yet  been  done  to 
recapture  the  lines  th{it  are  blockaded,  'fhe  process,  indeed,  must  be  of 
necessity  a  slow  one,  for  some  30,000  miles  of  railroad  have  been  affected 
by  the  operations  of  the  insurgents. 

"We  need  scarcely  say  that,  in  spite  of  the   momentary  successes  of 
this  insane  enterprise,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Government  and  people 
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of  the  United  States  will  promptly  and  firmly  trample  out  a  flame  that 
is  dangerous  and  discreditable  to  American  society.  Such  lawless  out- 
rages upon  order  as  the  men  on  strike  and  their  allies  have  been  guilty  of 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  country,  and  least  of  all  in  a  country  like 
the  United  States,  where  the  Federal  system  and  the  Democratic  jealousy 
of  centralised  authority  leaves  the  Executive  permanently  weak,  and 
threatens  to  reduce  the  army  almost  to  nothingness.  If  the  railway 
strike  were  to  succeed  in  its  aims,  there  is  no  saying  what  other  attempts 
might  not  be  made  to  cow  'capital'  into  submitting  to  the  demands  of 
Mabor.'  Fortunately,  the  managers  of  all  the  great  railroads,  whatever 
their  delinquencies  in  other  respects,  are  men  of  strong  will,  and  they 
are  not  likely  to  yield  to  claims,  the  concession  of  which  would  be  ruin- 
ous to  the  interests  of  bondholders  and  shareholders.  Considering  the 
startling  character  of  the  events  that  have  taken  place,  and  the  grievously 
uncertain  condition  of  railway  property  in  the  United  States,  it  is  rather 
astonishing  that  the  price  of  the  securities  affected  showed  so  little  vari- 
ation. The  fact  indicates  an  amount  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
American  property,  and  the  firmness  of  the  social  fabric  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  of  good  omen." 

•'The  First  Lesson  of  the  American  Strikes. — The  most  remark- 
able fact  about  these  American  strikes  is  the  evidence  they  afford  that 
popular  Governments,  even  when  Republican  in  form,  do  not  enable  na- 
tions to  dispense  with  a  standing  army.  The  old  idea  of  most  Liberals 
and  of  nearly  all  commercial  men  was  that  standing  armies  were  the 
toys  of  Kings,  and  useful  only  to  repress  the  people  or  to  further  pro- 
jects of  ambition.  It  was  supposed  that  if  the  people  were  once  recog- 
nised as  the  possessors  of  power,  and  if  the  boundaries  of  a  nation  once 
satisfied  its  inhabitants,  standing  armies  might  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  public  rely  for  security  entirely  upon  a  civic  police.  Even  when  this 
idea  was  slightly  modified,  and  the  utility  of  an  armed  force  for  defence 
was  acknowledged,  it  was  asserted  and  believed  that  a  citizen  militia 
would  be  amply  sufficient,  and  that  the  existence  of  a  caste  trained  to 
arms,  and  separated  from  the  'general  body  of  the  people,  must  be,  if  not 
mischievous,  at  least  only  a  wasteful  and  costly  surplusage.  So  power- 
ful was  this  idea,  that  one  or  two  nations — notably  Switzerland — tried 
to  act  on  it;  and  in  Engljind  and  'the  United  States  experienced  states-. 
men  strongly  apprehended  that  the  representative  bodies,  unless  de- 
ceived or  soothed,  would  in  the  end  abolish  the  standing  army.  Es- 
ytecjially  were  the  theory  we  have  spoken  of  and  the  fear  wo  have  men- 
tioned entertained  in  America.  The  United  vStates  is  the  only  first  class 
nation  with  no  enemy  on  its  frontier,  with  no  external  adversary  to  dread, 
and  with  no  internal  and  visible  danger  which  the  very  efficient  citizen 
militia  could  not  repress.  No  army  is  necessary  to  resist  either  Canada 
or  Mexico  ;  and  for  repressing  Indians,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  army  is 
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not  a  positive  diminution  of  the  national  strength.  Many  officers  of  re- 
pute doubt  if  the  partisan  bands  called  Rangers,  or  Volunteers,  or  Regu- 
lators, mere  bands  of  coalesced  citizens,  with  elected  officers,  would  not 
suppress  Indian  movements  more  effectively  than  trained  soldiers  ;  and 
certainly  experience  show^s  that  regulars  are  more  easily  deceived  by  In- 
dian wiles  than  the  more  accustomed  border-men.  The  United  States,  it 
was  believed,  did  not  need  a  regular  army  at  all — for  years  the  problem 
of  each  Administration  was  to  protect  the  Military  School  at  West  Point; 
and  even  after  the  war,  the  army  was  in  danger  of  being  sM^ept  away, 
and  was  reduced  to  the  very  lowest  point  compatible  with  existence. 
There  is  not  in  the  Union  to-day  one  full  corps  (Tarmee  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  and  half  the  population  believe  that  the  twenty-five  thousand 
)nen  still  provided  for  in  the  estimates,  are  useful  only  as  a  sort  of  frontier 
guard,  or  body  of  sentries  for  the  marches. 

"The  recent  labor-war  will,  in  this  country  at  all  events,  remove  many 
of  these  impressions.  That  short  but  dangerous  movement  revealed  a 
truth  long  since  recognised  by  practical  statesmen,  thftugh  not  entirely 
acknowledged  by  thinkers — that  civilisation  is  no  perfect  protection 
against  civil  war,  and  that  it  sometimes  increases  the  facilities  for  out- 
rage, and  that  it  always  increases  the  temptations  to  an  attack  on  pro- 
perty. If  nobody  wanted  anything  in  a  Republican  society,  an  army 
might  be  needless,  but  then  that  is  not  the  fact.  Under  every  form  of 
government  there  is  a  residuum  of  the  population  full  of  strength  and 
vigor,  which  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  work,  but  wants,  nevertheless,  to 
live  with  a  degree  of  physical  comfort  which  rises  with  the  general 
standard  of  enjoyment.  This  residuum  is  not  greatiM*  in  Republics  than 
in  Monarchi(!s,  is  indeed  [)robably  less,  but  then  it  is  much  more  fierce; 
and  dangerous.  Ropiibli(!ans  do  not  pet  the  residuum  as  Kings  do,  be- 
cause they  are  not  afraid  of  them,  and  have  not  the  same  lofty  idea  of  the 
equality  of  all  grades  before  the  throne.  The  residuum  is  composed  of 
men  less  ashamed  of  themselves,  less  accustomed  to  pay  deference,  less 
willing  to  believe  that  their  sufferings  arc  part  of  the  natural  order  of 
things.  They  are  many  and  the  capitalists,  seem  few  ;  and  as  the  world 
ought,  on  the  acce|)tod  tli(!ory  of  Republics,  to  be  governed  by  numbers, 
their  own  numbers  ought  to  be  tsikcn  into  consideration.  Above  all, 
they  arc  not  afraid  of  the  [x^rmanent  forces  of  society,  which,  though 
V)ften  fearfully  strong  in  Republics — for  instance,  society  and  its  j)oli(!e 
are  niucli  sterner  in  America  and  Switzerland  than  in  England — never 
(ippear  to  be  so  strong  as  under  the  organisation  of  a  Monarchy.  When- 
(!ver,  therefore,  this  class  sees  a  chance,  it  is,  under  a  Republic,  very 
apt  to  'rise" — that  is,  jiractically,  to  attack  property  by  force  ;  it  can  b(; 
repressed  only  Ijy  force,  and  no  force  except  that  of  a  regular  regiment 
can  be  a|)plied  quickli/  enough.  Twelve  hours'  Moot'  will  destroy  the 
prosperity  of  a  city,  and  a  city  militia  has  difficulty  in  becoming  efficient 
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without  more  time.  Its  memberw  half  sympathise  with  the  residuum, 
or  with  the  cause  with  which  that  residuum  is  nominally  in  connexion. 
Its  officers  have  to  live  among  the  people  they  are  required  to  shoot.  Its 
men  are  not  quite  sure  how  far  they  are  justified  in  obeying  orders. 
Above  all,  it  has  and  can  have  neither  effective  cavalry  nor  scientific  artil- 
lery, and  it  is  horsemen  and  gunners  of  which  an  undisciplined,  or,  still 
more,  a  half-disciplined  mob,  is  most  afraid.  The  force  required  is  one 
which  will  act  quickly,  act  effectively,  and  act  without  any  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, provided  the  Government  will  give  clear  and  unmistakable  or- 
ders ;  and  such  a  force,  except  under  singnlar  social  circumstances — such, 
for  example,  as  bound  the  slave-oioners  of  the  So7ith  toe/ether — can  1)6  found 
only  in  a  regular  army.  A  small  garrison  of  regulars  will  suffice  to  save  a 
city,  merely  because  it  will  act  without  thinking,  without  partisanship,  and 
without  delay,  and  saving  a  city  means  saving  material  civilisation.  For 
example,  500  Regulars  with  a  gun  would  have  saved  Pittsburgh  from  its 
twelve  hours'  sack,  and  thereby  saved,  first,  £S00,000  in  direct  cash,  or 
fourteen  times  the  cost  of  the  half-regiment  for  that  year  ;  next,  the 
still  greater  sum  lost  in  the  lowered  value  of  all  securities  dependent  on 
order  in  Pittsburgh  ;  and  finally,  the  cost  of  all  the  outrages  caused  by 
the  exaniplo  of  the  short  impunity  enjoyed  by  the  Pittsburgh  rioters.  No 
doubt  a  Vigilance  Committee  would  have  done  as  well,  but  then  it  could 
only  be  organised  after  the  outrages  had  been  committed,  while  the  citi- 
zen militia,  which  could  have  done  even  better,  showed  itself  reluctant  to 
do  anything  at  all.  The  Regulars  were  indispensable,  and  sensible, 
average  Americans,  accustomed  to  boast  that  they  needed  no  army,  re- 
gretted for  twenty-four  hours  that  the  regular  soldiers  were  so  few.  And 
they  were  quite  right.  Chicago,  unless  it  is  calumniated  in  its  own  re- 
])orts,  was  only  saved  by  the  accident  that  a  force  which  in  England  we 
should  call  a  brigade,  could  be  rapidly  collected  there,  and  the  vast  di- 
mensions of  the  general  riot  were  due  almost  exclusively  to  the  want  of 
jiltout  5,000  trained  troops  at  hand.  Thirty  thousand  miles  of  railway 
were  thrown  out  of  gear,  to  the  immense  injury  of  the  country,  because 
there  were  not  troops  sufficient  to  hold  the  junction  stations  against  mobs 
bent  openly  on  doing  all  the  mischief  they  could,  and  composed  of  men. 
brave  enough  and  disciplined  enough  to  face  anything  except  the  regular 
troops  of  the  Federation.  If  these  mobs,  hated  or  feared  by  perhaps 
nine-tenths  of  the  entire  community,  had  had  the  intelligence  to  march 
on  the  Legislatures,  and  compel  them  to  pass  laws,  instead  of  marching 
on  the  railway  stations,  they  might  have  made  the  mischief  almost  irre- 
mediable, as  the  smallest  faction  on  their  side  could  have  delayed  the  re- 
peal of  the  laws  for  weeks. 

"This  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  crucial  instance  of  the  value  of  a  standing 
army.  Not  only  is  the  Union  free  from  external  foes,  but  it  is,  in  the 
long-run,  protected  from  all    })ermanent  dangers  by  the  devotion  of  its 
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citizens.  One  week's  time  being  granted,*the  President  could  have  raised 
cnougii  citizen  troops  in  Illinois  to  have  held  down  all  the  cities  of  the 
State,  even  if  all  their  inhabitants  sympathised  with  the  revolution  ;  but 
then  within  that  week  all  the  wealth  of  those  cities  might  have  perished. 
Three  hours  suffices  in  a  State,  if  its  cities  are  once  seized,  to  burn  the 
archives,  to  destroy  the  records  of  the  debt,  to  pillage  the  banks,  and  to 
burn  the  books  of  the  railways  having  city  terminuses — that  is,  in  fact, 
to  destroy  the  artificial  system  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  modern  cities 
rests ;  and  in  three  hours  a  citizen  militia  can  hardly  be  got  together, 
while  subsequent  punishment,  however  sharp  and  extensive,  does  not,  in 
any  way  whatever,  remedy  the  mischief.  There  is  strength  enough  in 
London  to  do  anything — as  was  shown  in  1848 — but  a  mob  in  possession 
of  the  city  for  twelve  hours  might  almost  destroy  the  Empire,  and  could 
certainly  not  be  put  down  by  any  rush  of  an  unarmed  and  undrilled  force. 
There  must  be  an  army,  must  be  a  certain  insurance  paid  for  our  pro- 
perty in  wages  to  men  who  are  of  no  particular  use  until  the  moment  of 
danger  arrives;  and  it  is  well  that  this  disagreeable  but  most  certain  truth 
should  every  now  and  then  be  brought  home  to  minds  otherwise  too  apt 
to  believe  that  the  existence  of  the  army  is  a  concession  to  tradition,  and 
that  a  State,  if  only  organised  on  liberal  principles,  may  be  emptied  of 
troops  without  any  danger  to  society." 

The  first  of  these  articles  is  from  the  issue  of  July  28th,  and 
the  other  from  that  of  August  4th.  Of  course,  these  sentiments 
are  more  or  less  colored  by  English  prejudice,  and  are  more  em- 
phatic under  the  pressure  of  English  traditions.  But  this  ex- 
cellent periodical,  conducted  in  the  interest  of  merchants  and 
bankers,  and  occupying  the  first  place,  beyond  question,  among 
the  commercial  journals  of  the  time,  has  always  been  specially 
fair  and  specially  intelligent  in  its  strictures  upon  American 
affairs.  As  affecting  the  moral  aspect  of  the  question,  the  re- 
marks touching  the  "residuum,"  in  the  issue  of  August  4th,  are 
worthy  of  special  attention.  The  sentence  referring  to  the  con- 
dition of  Southern  society,  (which  is  not  italicised  in  the  London 
paper,)  gives  the  key  to  the  ethical  side  of  the  subject. 

Because  God  has  established  in  all  societies  those  indestructi- 
ble relations  which  involve  subordination,  you  cannot  think  of 
cases  where  men  act  in  numbers,  without  some  semblance  of  au- 
thority on  one  side,  and  consequent  obedience  on  the  other.  Even 
robbers  and  pirates  have  their  chiefs.  A  mob,  which  has  been  ac- 
curately enough  characterised  as  "'a  wild  beast,"  has  always  some 
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recognised  leader.  The  ravages  of  this  wild  beast  are  not  com- 
mitted by  isolated  members  of  its  organism ;  it  is  the  whole 
beast,  led  by  its  head.  The  "Brotherhoods"  and  "Unions" 
themselves  are  under  the  most  galling  form  of  despotism,  though 
the  authorities  are  chosen  by  and  from  themselves  ;  for  no  mem- 
ber can  withdraw  from  the  communion  or  resist  its  mandates,  ex- 
cept at  the  peril  of  his  life.  If  it  is  remembered  that  all  the 
force  of  the  strike  (which  is  the  only  object  of  the  Union)  is  de- 
rived from  the  pitiless  brutality  of  its  vengeance,  this  miserable 
bondage  of  the  individual  member  can  be  better  appreciated.  It  is 
more  inexorable  than  the  caste  laws  of  the  Hindoos.  It  is  more 
operative  and  efficient  than  the  awful  code  of  Loyola,  wherein  each 
subordinate  is  a  "dead  corpse"  under  the  commands  of  his  su- 
perior. It  is  far  more  appalling  in  its  hideous  reality  than  the 
dream  of  Milton,  wherein  he  describes  the  government  in  the 
wide  realms  of  hell. 

Very  possibly  some  reader  of  gentle  sympathies  may  think 
this  language  somewhat  exaggerated.  But  no  one  who  has  seen 
or  read  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Molly  Maguires,  will  think  so. 
A  mine  superintendent,  who  stood  in  the  way  of  some  purpose, 
was  to  be  murdered,  and  his  body  was  found,  mutilated  almost 
beyond  recognition.  An  official  of  higher  rank  conspicuously 
opposed  some  demand  of  the  order,  and  his  body  was  found 
riddled  with  bullets.  The  most  extravagant  bloody-shirt  story 
ever  produced  by  the  combined  genius  of  Boutwell  and  Morton, 
could  not  stand  a  moment  in  competition  with  the  horribly  truer 
revelations  at  the  trial  of  these  miscreants.  A  number  of  them 
were  actually  tried,  convicted,  and  hanged  a  few  months  ago,  but 
two  or  three  counties  in  the  Keystone  State  shuddered  with  a 
nameless  terror  on  the  next  night,  when  the  "Brethren"  held 
their  wakes  over  the  unlovely  corpses.  There  is  not  one  Chris- 
tian woman,  probably,  throughout  all  that  mining  region  who 
would  not  rejoice  with  thanksgiving  at  the  utter  destruction  of 
this  truculent  brotherhood.  And  there  is  probably  not  one  civil- 
ised man  in  the  same  locality  who  does  not  feel  that  he  takes  his 
life  in  his  hand  whenever  he  issues  from  his  home. 

The  argument  of  the  Eco7iomist  in  favor  of  an  efficient  army. 
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rests  upon'  the  inevitable  existence  of  the  "Residuum."  An(?i 
the  writer  carefully  distinguishes  between  this  residuum  and  the- 
body  of  workingraen.  It  i^s  corapased  of  drones  with-  fierce  in- 
stincts, hating  work,  while  th«y  curse  capital ;  the  tramps  that 
are  spread  over  the  face  of  the  land,  and  the  vagabonds  and  petty 
thieves  that  infest  large  cities.  ,  Their  heroes  are  the  burglarsy 
more  ardently  worshipped  if  they  add  murd-er  to  theft.  Their 
enemies  are  the  industrious  citizens  who  feed  them  when  on  the 
tramp.  When  the  lag^er-beer-seller  calls  a  "workingmen's  meet- 
ing," these  wretched  criminals  attend  in  force,  and  swell  the  mav 
jority  that  denounces  the  "bloated  bondholder."  But  the  point 
demanding  particular  attention  is  the  italicised  passage  contain- 
ing the  ambiguous  hint  relating  to  the  South  before  the  abolition 
of  slavery. 

The  wisest  of  English  writers  always  blunder  when  they  dis- 
cuss the  slavery  question.  And  this  writer,  so-  intelligent  at 
most  times  and  upon  most  topics,  is  evidently  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Southern  slave-owners  formed  some  sort  of  a  combina- 
tion to  repress  something  analogous  tO'  "strikes"  among  their 
laboring  population.  It  is  well  known  that  the  state  of  Southern 
society  was  eminently  peaceful  and  prosperous  before  the  war. 
There  were  no  alms-houses,  few  penitentiaries,  no  divorces,  and 
very  few  murders,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term.  There 
were  homicides,  it  is  true,  but  these  were  usually  the  result  of 
a  fair  encounter,  hand  to  hand,  where  the  slayer  took  the  risk  of 
being  slain,  and  they  were  analogous  to  the  duels  of  our  earlier 
era.  Happily,  this  relic  of  barbarism  has  fallen  under  the  popu- 
lar ban,  but  in  its  worst  days  it  was  not  so  bad  as  the  cold- 
blooded murders  of  the  Trades'  Unions.  No  such  thing  as  Trades^ 
Union  was  known  in  the  larger  portion  of  Southern  territory. 
And  the  true  status  of  the  subordinate  race  was  that  of  a  people 
not  merely  under  domination,  but  also  under  kindly  tutelage. 
There  were  sad  cases  of  maltreatment  and  tyrannv  :  but  these 
were  uncommon,  and  always  against  the  instincts  of  Southern 
society.  The  domination  of  the  superior  race  was  an  accepted 
fact,  and  no  formal  combination  of  capital  against  labor  was  pos- 
sible under  the  conditions  of  Southern  society.      Capital  owned 
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-the  labor,  and  the  work  was  compulsory  ;  but  capital  gave  in  re- 
quital, food,  raiment,  shelter,  medical  attendance.  Christian  in- 
struction, and  protection.  All  that  was  compatible  with  the 
existence  of  slavery  was  given  by  the  lords  of  the  soil,  and  the 
peasantry  of  the  South  was  far  in  advance  of  any  other  peasantry 
•on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  all  the  elements  of  material  pros- 
perity, except  freedom  and  the  acquisition  of  positive  property. 
Well,  a  dozen  years  of  freedom  has  not  added  much  to  their  pros- 
perity. A  dozen  years  of  political  equality,  or,  rather,  political 
supremacy,  has  not  done  much  to  develop  statesmanship  ;  a  dozen 
years  of  evangelical  teaching, /rom  tvithout,  has  not  caused  their 
spiritual  graces  to  abound.  And  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
mania  that  recently  rent  the  Northern  States,  the  good  effect  of 
the  Southern  system  was  seen  in  the  total  absence  of  similar  dis- 
turbances and  riots.  If  the  domination  of  the  white  race  were 
not  a  recognised  fact,  whether  acknowledged  or  not,  the  spirit  of 
insubordination  that  began  its  manifestation  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  road  would  have  spread  like  wildfire  all  over  the  South- 
■ern  land.  Yet  there  was  no  such  thing  known  as  a  combination 
to  prevent  it.  Economically  considered,  the  enslavement  of  the 
vast  army  of  nomads  that  now  rove  over  the  breadth  of  the 
.North,  stealing  all  that  their  hands  can  reach,  would  prove  a  real 
blessing  to  the  tramps  themselves,  and  an  unspeakable  blessing 
to  civilised  society. 

Wealth  generally  induces  conservatism;  and  the  domination  of 
riches,  intelligence,  and  virtue,  over  poverty,  ignorance,  and  vice, 
accords  with  the  ordinance  of  God.  He  allows  poverty  and  ig^ 
norance  to  abound  in  order  to  the  exercise  of  beneficence  on  the 
part  of  those  whom  he  makes  to  differ ;  because  he  orders  the 
lot  of  each  individual  of  the  race,  maintaining  the  essential  one- 
ness of  the  race,  while  he  makes  of  the  same  lump  vessels  of 
honor  and  vessels  of  dishonor  ;  chosen  vessels  to  dominate,  and 
subordinate  vessels  to  serve.  The  essential  equality  of  the  race 
before  God,  appears  in  the  common  sinfulness  of  all  sons  of  Adam, 
and  the  common  offer  of  salvation  to  them.  He  commandeth  all 
men,  everywhere,  to  repent.  But,  as  concerns  the  relations  be- 
twixt man  and  man.   God  establishes  differences-  in  the  cases  of 
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individuals,  differences  in  cases  of  classes,  and  differences  in  or- 
ders, ranks,  dominions,  principalities,  and  powers.  All  have  not 
equal  rights.  The  tax-payer  who  sustains  the  government  of  his- 
community,  state,  or  nation,  Kas  rights  that  do  not  belong  to  the- 
tramp.  The  capitalist  who  erects  costly  mills  and  controls  ex- 
tensive industrial  interests,  has  rights  that  do  not  belong  to  the 
laborer  he  employs.  And  all  the  precepts  of  both  Testaments  are 
based  upon  these  inevitable  gradations  in  human  society;  that  is^ 
in  so  far  as  they  affect  merely  human  relations. 

The  closing  sentence  in  the  article  from  t\i(y  Economist  suggests^ 
another  reflection.  The  writer  treats  the  enjployment  of  military 
force,  and  the  ever-present  reserve  of  this  force,  as  so  much  per 
centage  of  insurance  upon  life  and  property.  The  experience  of 
five  centuries  of  good  government,  (for  it  has  been  the  best  gov- 
ernment, on  the  whole,  in  the  world,)  has  taught  Englishmen 
this  grand  lesson,  to  wit,  that  the  well-being  of  society  docs  not 
depend  upon  moral  suasion;  upon  a  generous  confidence  in  the 
masses  {the  residuum) ;  upon  the  largest  liberty,  the  most  perfect 
equality,  the  most  ardent  fraternity  ;  but  upon  the  stern  menace 
of  armed  authority,  everywhere  visible,  and  known  to  be  main- 
tained by  legal  enactment.  The  Vigilance  Committees  that  have 
done  good  service  once  and  again,  are  extra-legal,  and  therefore 
highly  objectionable;  and  they  can  at  the  best  only  repair  dam- 
ages already  done.  But  the  legal  authority  of  the  Government 
is  expected  to  repress  possible  violence,  and  nothing  else  than 
this  very  plea  made  it  possible  for  a  rough  soldier  in  time  of 
peace  to  keep  his  troops  in  possession  of  Southern  States.  The 
sentiment  of  law-abiding  but  prejudiced  men  at  the  North  would 
have  forced  even  Mr.  Grant  to  withdraw  those  insulting  threats 
long  ago,  but  for  the  tacit  acquiesence  of  the  people  in  this  or- 
ganic law.  And  the  deliverance  of  the  South  to-day  from  the 
same  incubus,  is  rather  due  to  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  North- 
ern public  opinion  than  to  any  clemency  on  the  part  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. It  is  just  to  add,  however,  that  the  present  Executive 
does  manifest  human  instincts,  which  were  never  credited  to  his 
predecessor;  but  the  fact  remains,  that  conservative  men  all  over 
the  North  were  most  emphatic  in  their  demands  for  this  tardy  act 
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of  justice.  And  if  the  South  shouhl  be  overrun  by  lawless  bands 
of  tramps  and  strikers,  it  would  be  eminently  proper  to  extermi- 
nate such  bands  by  the  employment  of  Federal  troops. 

Finally,  whatever  else  may  be  involved  in  the  relations  sub- 
sisting betwixt  capital  and  labor,  there  are  some  points  that  seem 
to  be  plain,  and  yet  they  are  rarely  if  ever  prominently  presented 
in  the  public  prints.  Admitting  the  existence  of  such  an  entity 
as  capital  in  contradistinction  from  labor,  the  drift  of  this  paper 
has  tended  to  demonstrate  that  authority  must  be  exercised  by 
capital.  There  is  doubtless  much  to  be  said  about  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  capital,  but  it  does  not  affect  this  point. 
Whether  rightly  or  wrongly  exercised,  the  authority  must  abide 
with  capital.  Any  other  theory  is  Agrarian  and  Communistic, 
and  destructive  of  the  system  of  society.  And  if  authority  be 
admitted,  subordination  is  involved,  and  obedience  is  better  than 
sacrifice.  The  worker  must  obey  and  honor  the  payer.  The 
gospel  explicitly  commands  the  subordinate  to  render  obedience 
and  honor  to  the  superior,  and  the  gospel  commands  faithful  pay- 
ment of  wages  and  forbids  oppression,  but  never  assaults  the  re- 
lation. 

It  is  because  popular  forms  of  government  have  produced  a 
class  of  politicians  whose  living  depends  upon  the  suffrages  of  the 
vile,  that  these  troubles  appear.  The  mischievous  theories  of 
perfect  equality  form  the  staple  of  campaign  speeches.  The  il- 
literate vagrant  is  assured  that  he  is  fully  equal  to  the  lord  of  the 
soil,  and  he  is  instructed  to  vote  for  the  poor  man's  champion. 
The  statesman,  the  scholar,  the  thinker,  whose  hands  are  not 
worn  with  actual  toil,  it  may  be,  yet  whose  lives  are  expended  in 
beneficent  work,  are  called  the  drones  in  the  world's  hive.  That 
which  they  earn  or  inherit  of  worldly  goods,  is  called  property/, 
and  the  representative  of  universal  license  proclaims  the  posses- 
sion a  robbery.  And  it  is  a  wise  and  merciful  dispensation  of 
Providence  that  dispels  these  illusions,  now  and  then,  by  the  roar 
of  artillery.  In  dealing  with  mobs,  no  argument  is  so  effectual 
as  that  which  comes  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon. 
VOL.  xxviir.,  NO.  4 — 15. 
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THE  LATE  GENERAL  PRESBYTERIAN  COUNCIL 

AT  EDINBURGH. 

The  papers  of  our  Church  with  one  accord  have  fully  set  forth 
all  the  sayings  and  doings  at  the  General  Presbyterian  Council, 
and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  Southern  Presbyterians  are 
all  tolerably  well  informed  of  what  took  place  at  its  first  meeting 
in  St.  Giles — the  church  where  Jennie  Geddes  threw  her  stool 
at  the  dean's  head,  and  where  John  Knox  used  to  thunder  and 
lighten  in  his  pulpit, — and  at  its  subsequent  meetings  for  seven 
or  eight  days  at  the  Free  Church  Assembly  Hall  in  Edinburgh. 
The  constitutionality  of  our  taking  part  as  a  Church  in  this 
(youncil,  and  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  our  Church's  having 
any  representatives  there,  were  discussed  as  abstract  questions  at 
Savannah.  The  question  of  the  Council  now  comes  back  to  us 
on  the  report  of  its  proceedings  as  an  actual  and  practical  one. 
And  in  this  new  aspect  of  the  case,  it  is  proposed  in  this  article 
to  offer  some  observations  upon  what  took  place  in  the  Council, 
and  what  seem  likely  to  be  the  practical  manifestations  and 
tendencies  of  this  movement.  It  would  be  strange  if  this  summing 
up  should  point  to  no  commendable  features  of  so  imposing  an 
assemblage.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  any  of  its  aspects  should 
appear  to  demand  criticism,  it  ought  surely  to  be  offered  in  a 
spirit  not  less  fair  than  frank. 

One  must  suppose,  of  course,  that  the  claims  of  the  Council  to 
the  approbation  of  all  good  men,  for  Avhat  it  said  and  what  it  did, 
could  hardly  be  set  forth  in  more  fitting  terms  than  were  em- 
ployed by  Dr.  Blaikie  at  its  last  meeting,  when  this  eminent 
minister  of  the  Free  Church,  who  had  acted  so  prominent  a  part 
in  getting  up  the  Council,  spoke  of  its  bringing  together  "a 
multitude  of  brethren,  members  of  the  same  family,  who  had 
never  seen  each  other's  faces  in  the  liesh,"  and  then  added  that 
it  had  "indicated  the  real  unity  of  that  great  body  of  which 
Christ  is  the  Head,"  and  "in  some  measure  fulfilled  the  prayer 
of  our  blessed  Lord  the  night  before  he  died."     The  "multitude 
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of  brethren,  members  of  the  same  family,"  were,  of  course, 
Presbyterians  coming  together  at  the  Council,  which  was  a  plain 
fact.  The  "great  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head,"  and  which 
he  prayed  might  all  be  one,  is,  of  course,  the  visible  Church 
catholic,  and  Dr.  Blaikie  considered  that  in  some  measure  its 
real  unity  was  indicated  and  secured  in  the  unity  of  the  Presby- 
terians at  this  Council. 

Alongside  of  these  very  Christian  expressions  may  be  placed 
what  Dr.  J.  Oswald  Dykes  of  London,  of  the  English  Presby- 
terian Church,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Council,  said  in  the 
concluding  address : 

"Our  alliaiuM;  .  .  .  must  vepose  u|)on  the  baslH,  not  of  ecclesiastical 
f)olity  alono,  hut  of  Christian  life  and  Christian  love.  .  .  .  We  have  been 
occupied  to  some  extent  with  matters  which  were  of  necessity  denomina- 
tional, but  much  more  witli  such  as  are  of  universal  concern  to  Christian 
men.  If  we  <i;ave  one  day  to  Presbyterian  questions,  we  have  given  the 
rest  to  wider  ones,  such  as  the  work  of  the  ministrv,  the  extension  of  the 
_<;os))ol,  and  the  dofen(;e  of  the  faith.  In  discuHsinf»;  even  these,  it  is  per- 
haps inevitable  that  we  view  them  from  a  more  or  less  denominational 
Htandpoint ;  but  it  is  not  inevitable,  and  it  would  be  fatal,  that  we  should 
treat  them  in  a  denominational  spirit." 

And  so  with  these  estimates  of  the  character  and  influence  of 

the    General  Presbyterian    Council,   made  by  two  of  its  most 

eminent  members  across  the  water,  let  the  following  be  considered, 

which   the    distinguished   Northern   Presbyterian,    Dr.    Howard 

Crosby,  of  New  York,  has  published  in  The  Christian  U?iion: 

"Now,  if  you  ask  what  good  has  the  Council  done,  I  answer,  that  it 
has  (1)  Ijrou^ht  into  actual  contact  all  the  ]*resl)yterians  of  the  world, 
and  thus  created  a  true  sympathy  ;  (2)  prepared  the  way  of  help  for  the 
weaker  l)0(lies  from  the  stronger;  (3)  made  Presbyterians  to  see  that  a 
letting  up  in  non-essentials  will  not  harm  their  orthodoxy:  (4)  agitated 
among  Presbyterians  the  idea  of  universal  Christian  unity;  and  (5)  en- 
larged the  outlook  of  all  the  ni(!m))ers.'' 

Now,  this  is  the  very  same  Dr.  Crosby  whose  "Life  of  Christ" 
this  Review  once  pronounced  heretical,  and  the  reader  will 
perhaps  not  be  surprised  at  the  slack  tone  of  this  utterance  from 
him.  Dr.  Crosby  glories  in  the  Council  because  of  its  "letting 
up"  as  to  orthodoxy,  and  its  "universal"  notions  of  Church  unity. 
Well,  this  is  just  Dr.  Crosby, — and  let  it  pass.     But  as  to  what 
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fell  from  Drs.  Blaikie  and  Dykes,  is  there  not  room  to  ask  what 
is  the  significance  of  it  ?  What  is  the  tendency  of  a  Presbyterian 
Council  where  apology  has  to  be  made  for  one  day  spent  in  con- 
sidering Presbyterian  questions?  and  where  condemnation  falls 
upon  denominational  zeal  on  the  part  of  Presbyterians?  and 
where  praise  is  meted  out  only  to  Christian  zeal  and  Christian 
love,  but  discussion  in  a  denominational  spirit  is  condemned  as  a 
fatal  thing?  "We  have  been  occupied  to  some  extent,"  says 
Dr.  Dykes,  "with  matters  which  were  of  necessity  denominational, 
but  much  more  with  such  as  are  of  universal  concern  to  Christian 
Now,  was  it  expected  in  assembling  representatives  of  so 


men. 


many  Presbyterian  Churches,  that  Presbyterian  questions  were 
to  be  barely  tolerated,  or  even  scouted  as  unworthy  to  be  con- 
sidered, while  only  missions,  and  temperance,  and  Sunday-schools, 
and  other  matters  of  universal  concern  to  Christian  men,  were 
Rtrictly  proper  to  be  introduced?  Certainly  no  such  view  of  the 
proposed  Council  was  presented  at  New  Orleans,  or  urged  at 
Savannah,  to  induce  our  Church  to  go  into  this  alliance.  Those 
General  Assemblies  verily  thought  it  was  a  conference  of  com- 
mittees from  real  and  true,  not  quasi,  Presbyterian  Churches, 
which  they  were  invited  to  meet  by  a  committee  of  our  own,  and 
that  this  conference  was  not  to  be  ashamed  to  confer  freely  and 
fully  about  Presbyterian  matters. 

When  it  was  proposed  in  the  Council  to  publish  the  opening 
sermon  of  Professor  Flint,  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
Dr.  McCosh  said  emphatically,  that  he  did  not  agree  with  all 
the  statements  made  in  the  sermon.  This  was  a  little  hard  on 
the  Professor,  who  must  be  well  aware  what  a  misfortune  it  is  for 
any  man  to  have  the  Doctor  disagree  with  him.  Notwithstanding 
this  censure  pronounced  in  Scotland,  it  may  be  ventured  away 
off  here  in  the  bosom  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  to 
declare  that  the  Inaugural  was  a  most  admirable  discourse.  Our 
"back  country  elder"  has  compared  Professor  Flint,  in  person, 
manner,  and  style  of  composition,  (but  not  in  his  reading  his 
sermon  instead  of  preaching  it,)  to  Dr.  Thornwell.  It  is  a  high 
compliment  to  the  living  theologian,  and  a  careful  reading  of  the 
discourse  must  fill  one  with  a  strong  desire  to  hear  more  from  the 
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Professor.  On  this  occasion  he  took  his  text  from  John  xvii. 
20,  21,  and  his  theme  was  Christian  Unity — the  gift  which 
Christ  asked  for  his  people  —the  "very  best  gift  he  could  ask  for 
them."  But  there  is  "a  false  as  well  as  a  true  unity  in  every 
sphere  of  thought  and  of  life."  And  "no  where  have  erroneous 
notions  of  unity  been  so  injurious  as  in  religion."  "In  the 
name  of  Christian  unity  men  have  been  asked  (said  Professor 
Flint)  to  sacrifice  the  most  sacred  rights  of  reason,  conscience, 
and  affection.  Independence  of  judgment,  honesty,  brotherly 
love,  and  every  quality  which  gives  to  human  nature  worth  and 
dignity,  have  been  treated  as  incompatible  with  it."  "The  unity 
our  Saviour  prayed  that  his  followers  might  enjoy  has  been 
widely  confounded  with  kinds  of  unity  which  have  no  necessary 
connexion  either  with  Christian  peace  or  love,  and  which  may 
be,  and  often  have  been,  the  occasions  of  most  unchristian  dis- 
cord and  hatred."  The  preacher  then  proceeds  to  tell  what  true 
unity  is:  (1.)  It  is  a  unity  of  supernatural  origin.  (2.)  It  is  a 
unity  which  has  not  only  its  foundation  but  its  standard  or  model 
in  heaven.  (3.)  It  is  a  unity  which  exists  already  just  so  far  as 
Christianity  exists;  and  it  does  not  require  different  denomina- 
tions to  surrender  tlieir  differences.  (4.)  It  is  a  unity  underlying 
all  the  differences  which  distinguish  the  denominations  from  one 
another,  and  is  not  to  be  identified  with  any  such  secondary 
unities  as  identity  of  doctrine,  or  uniformity  of  ritual,  or  oneness 
of  government. 

Now  it  seems  very  manifest  that  this  discourse  does  not  favor  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  Dr.  Dykes,  although  Dr.  Dykes  refers 
to  it  as  if  in  accordance  with  them.  He  says,  "  God's  servant 
told  us  how  our  alliance,  if  it  is  to  be  an  instance  of  genuine 
Christian  unity,  and  not  of  that  which  is  mechanical  or  secular, 
must  repose  upon  the  basis,  not  of  ecclesiastical  polity  alone,  but 
of  Christian  life  and  Christian  love."  But,  surelv,  no  such 
language  and  no  such  idea  as  this  is  to  be  found  in  Professor 
Flint's  sermon.  There^  it  is  distinctly  pointed  out  that  genuine 
Christian  unity  is  one  thing,  and  denominational  unity  quite  an- 
other thing,  and  that  the  former  does  by  no  means  require  the 
ktter  to  be  disparaged   as   something  "mechanical   or  secular," 
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while  the  latter  does  by  no  means  stand  in  the  way  of  the  former^ 
or  farm  any  hindrance  to  it.  It  is  just  possible  that  Dr.  Dykes 
and  Dr.  McCosh  neither  of  them  heard  perfectly  what  the 
preacher  said,  or  that  in  the  flow  of  his  exquisitely  fine  thought 
and  language  they  did  not  precisely  catch  his  meaning.  The 
attentive  reader  will  find  no  such  difficulty.  The  Professor  dis- 
tinguishes Presbyterian  unity  from  Christian  unity,  (as  well  he 
might,  and  as  Dr.  Dykes  in  a  most  important  aspect  failed  to  do,) 
but  the  Professor  does  not,  like  Dr.  Dykes,  disparage  Presby- 
terian unity  or  denominational  spirit.  He  warns  the  Council, 
and  very  properly,  against  the  "undue  exaltation"  of  what 
distinguishes  Presbyterians  from  their  Christian  brethren  of 
other  denominations.  He  speaks  of  Church  Government  us  an 
''outward  form,"  (which  it  certainly  is,)  and  he  refers  to  some 
other  Churches  as  separated  from  the  Presbyterian  "by  so  thin 
a  partition  wall  as  a  mode  of  ecclesiastical  government,"  but 
these  are  perhaps  the  only  expressions  used  by  him  in  the  whole 
discourse  which  the  most  thorough-going  Presbyterian  would  be 
disposed  to  criticise,  and  in  the  connexion  where  they  are  em- 
ployed he  would  probably  not  criticise  them  at  all.  Professor 
Flint  said,  "  We  have  come  together  as  Presbyterians,  but  with 
the  wish  to  promote  Christian  unity."  But  he  says  he  knows 
"scarcely  any  truth  about  Christianity  which  we  are  more  apt  to 
forget,  and  which  we  more  need  to  remember,  than  just  this,  that 
Christian  unity  already  exists  as  far  as  Christianity  itself  does. 
.  .  .  The  great  duty  of  Christians  in  this  matter,  some  seem  to 
think,  is  to  ignore  their  differences,  or  to  conceal  them,  or  to  get 
rid  of  thera  any  how;  they  appear  to  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  there  can  be  a  unity  coexisting  with  and  underlying 
differences,  and  wholly  distinct  from  the  uniformity  which  can 
only  be  gained  by  the'suri-ender  or  the  suppression  of  differences. 
This  is  a  very  superficial  view,  for  it  represents  Christian  unity 
not  as  a  living  and  spiritual  thing  at  all,  but  as  a  mere  dead 
outward  form  of  doctrine  or  policy."  He  also  said,  "  Christian 
unity  does  not  require  us  to  undervalue  any  particular  truth,  or 
to  surrender  any  denominational  principle;  .  .  .  it  merely  re- 
(piires   that  we   do  not  allow   our  denominational   differences   to 
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prevent  us  from  tracing  and  admiring  the  operations  of  the  Spirit 
of  grace  through  the  most  dissimilar  channels.  There  may  be 
Christian  oneness  where  there  are  also  differences  which  no  man 
can  rationally  count  of  slight  moment." 

He  added,  "As  to  the  differences  between  these  denominations, 
they  might  surely  exist  and  yet  prove  merely  the  means  of 
exercising  and  strengthening  Christian  unity,  .  If  we  can  only 
be  at  one  in  spirit  with  those  who  agree  with  us  in  opinion,  there 
can  be  but  little  depth  or  sincerity  in  such  oneness.  The  love 
which  vanishes  before  a  difference  of  views  and  sentiments  must 
be  of  a  very  superficial  and  worthless  nature."  And  he  pro- 
<;eeded  to  show  that  it  is  not  differences  of  principle  between 
denominations  which  ever  do  violate  Christian  unity,  but  it  is 
evil  and  unchristian  passions  gathering  round  these  differences. 

This  admirable  sermon  goes  on  to  show  that  "a  true  union 
between  Churches  must  be  rather  grown  into  than  directly 
striven  for,"  And  Professor  Flint  sets  forth  that  such  is  the 
only  ecclesiastical  union  which  we  are  to  value.     He  says: 

"  Ther<i  are  not  a  few  who  hold  that  the  Church,  as  the  body  of  Christ, 
must  iHJCome  externally,  vi*<ibly,  ortxanically  one.  This  is  the  «ort  of 
unity  which  the  Churcdi  of  Rome  has  ever  maintained  to  be  an  essential 
■characteristic  of  the  triK!  Church.  .  .  .  It  is  a  unity,  I  am  persuaded, 
which  would  be  pernicious  if  it  could  be  attained,  but  which  fortunately 
cannot  be  attained  ;  an  ideal  which  is  a  dream — a  *;^randiose  dream,  and 
also  a  diseased  dream — an  aml^ition  which  is  foolish  if  not  guilty.  The 
notion  of  a  universal  Church  in  this  sense  is  precisely  the  same  delusion 
in  reli<;;ion  as  the  notion  of  a  universal  monarchy  or  a  universal  republic 
in  ])o]iti<;s,  and  in  fact  implies  that  that  Utopia  is  a  truth  which  can  be, 
and  will  be,  realised.  .  .  .  A  universal  Church  would  be  as  surely  a 
mis«;overned  Church  as  a  universal  empire  would  be  a  misgoverned 
empire." 

Thus  Professor  Flint;  yet  Dr.  Crosby  sighs  after  the  ideal  of 
"universal  Christian  unity"  agitated  at  the  Council,  and  to  be 
brought  about  by  "letting  up"  in  orthodoxy;  and  Dr.  McCosh 
does  "not  agree  with  all  the  Professor's  statements," — especially, 
perhaps,  the  statement  about  its  being  a  mere  "grandiose  dream, 
a  diseased  dream,  and  a  foolish,  if  not  guilty,  ambition  "  for  any 
man  to  cherish  and  undertake  to  realise  the  delusion  of  any 
niiivorsal  Christian  unity  in  this  present  dispensation. 
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Recurring  to  the  very  catholic  spirit  and  utterances  of  some 
leading  men  at  the  Council,  the  reader  will  remember  that  our 
own  Dr.  W.  Brown  has  publicly  declared  in  emphatic  terms  that 
there  were  no  Eroad  Church  views  in  the  Council,  or  none  except 
very  cautiously  expressed.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  affirmed,  as 
to  what  has  been  quoted  from  Drs.  Blaikie  and  Dykes,  that  they 
expressed  any  Broad  Church  views,  either  cautiously  or  in- 
cautiously. Because  that  term  signifies,  as  commonly  under- 
stood, the  widening  out  of  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  creed,  so  as 
to  embrace  in  our  particular  connexion  those  who  hold  the  very 
opposite  ideas.  Now,  Drs.  Blaikie  and  Dykes  wore  not  talking 
at  all  of  that  thing.  The  point  which  they  held  up  to  the 
Council's  admiration  was  not  the  ecclesiastical  identification  of 
other  Churches  with  the  Presbyterian  on  any  terms  whatever. 
They  were  not  guilty  at  all  of  so  broadening  our  Presbyterian 
platf»rm,  as  to  recommend  it  to  the  adoption  of  others.  Not  at 
all.  I'ut  what  they  did  was  possibly  quite  as  much  to  be  con- 
demned. The  fault  to  be  found  with  these  leaders  of  the  Council 
was  that  of  so  narrowing  and  straitening  and  belittling  all  purely 
Presbyterian  matters  as  to  make  them  out  contemptible  and  un- 
worthy of  consideration,  while  they  magnified  the  things  that  are 
of  "universal  concern  to  Christian,  men."  It  is  not  Broad 
Church  views,  nor  Large  Church  views,  nor  High  Church  views 
they  are  to  be  charged  with,  but  with  the  representation  of  the 
whole  Presbyterian  Church  as  little  and  mean,  and  its  peculiar 
affairs  not  to  be  discussed  except  with  apologies  for  so  occupying 
the  general  Presbyterian  Council !  These  leaders  glorified  uni- 
versal Christian  unity,  but  Presbyterian  life  and  vigor  and  zeal 
were  made  of  no  value. 

If  there  were  then  no  Broad  Church  views  at  Edinburgh, 
there  seems  to  have  been  there  some  little  of  a  Presbyterianism 
whicli  had  no  self-respect,  or  rather  which  lacked  reverence  for 
the  Divine  right  justly  claimed  for  the  system.  Not  as  the 
representatives  of  universal  Church  unity,  but  of  Presbyterian 
Churches  they  came  together,  and  they  should  not  have  sought 
to  pass  themselves  off  for  anything  wider  or  more  liberal.  To 
meet  as   Presbyterians  and   then    talk   of  the   "denominational 
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spirit"  as  improper  or  "fatal,"  was  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
Council.  And  now  the  logic  of  the  position  of  these  leaders 
requires  that  at  the  meeting  in  1880,  Baptists,  Methodists, 
Episcopalians,  and  all  other  Christian  bodies,  should  be  invited 
to  be  present  and  take  an  equal  part.  There,  in  the  city  of 
"brotherly  love"  (so  called)  let  universal  Church  unity  appear 
and  manifest  itself 

Our  Dr.  William  Brown  is,  of  course,  as  competent  a  witness 
as  could  be  desired  touching  the  question  on  which  he  has  testified 
as  to  there  being  any  Broad  Church  views  in  the  General  Presby- 
terian Council.  And  yet,  competent  as  Dr.  Brown  is,  it  maybe 
doubted  whether,  being  present  and  catching  the  spirit  of  brother- 
ly love  and  of  larnje  and  liberal  Christian  affections,  which  un- 
doubtedly  pervaded  the  body,  (very  much  to  their  honor,)  Dr. 
Brown  might  not  become  a  little  blind  to  what  the  reader  of  the 
speeches  can  see  as  he  sits  coolly  and  calmly  down  to  examine 
what  was  said  and  done.  It  is  generally  wrong  to  make  a  man 
an  ofiender  for  a  word,  and  yet  it  is  right  to  watch,  with  the 
keenness  of  an  eagle's  eye,  any,  even  the  slightest,  indications  of 
a  tendency  in  a  body  constituted  like  this  Council,  towards 
latitudinarian  views.  In  such  an  age  as  ours  there  is  danger  all 
the  time  of  drifting  away  from  safe  anchorage.  If  there  was  at 
Edinburgh  any  squinting  towards  a  consolidation  of  Churches 
based  on  the  surrender  of  principle,  it  deserves  to  be  exposed  and 
condemned,  because  not  for  any  such  purpose  did  the  Council 
profess  to  assemble.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  were 
some  inklings  of  opinion  touching  the  merging  of  differences 
amongst  Presbyterians,  and  indeed  amongst  all  Christians,  which 
will  not  bear  the  closest  examination.  For  example,  at  the  first 
public  meeting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henderson,  from  Australia,  had 
over  and  over  again  the  loud  plaudits  of  the  Council  Avhen  he 
described  the  union  formed  there  in  1858,  under  which  the 
various  kinds  of  Presbyterians  "forgot  all  their  differences,"  and 
not  only  so,  but  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  and 
Presbyterians  were  practically  merged  into  one,  freely  occupying 
one  anothei-'s  pulpits,  and  knowing  no  separating  peculiarities. 
Mr.  Henderson  closed  his  speech  with  an  expression  of  the 
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confident  belief,  that  "before  he  died,  or  at  least  in  his  children's 
time,  or  if  not  then,  yet  in  the  time  of  his  children's  children,  it 
would  be  in  Scotland  as  it  is  already  in  Victoria,"  and  loud 
applause  greeted  the  sentiment.  Now,  then,  if  it  ought  to  be 
and  is  to  be  thus  in  Scotland,  why  not  in  the  United  States  and 
everywhere  else?  Mr-  Henderson  said  the  people  "forced  all 
the  various  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Australia  to  be  one;  "  and 
so  they  might  as  well  force,  one  would  suppose,  Baptists,  Metho- 
dists, and  all  to  be  one.  Now,  was  there  not  a  little,  just  a  very 
little,  squinting  towards  Broad  Church  in  this  much  applauded 
speech?  And  so  Professor  Brummelkamp,  of  the  Reformed 
Free  Church  of  the  Netherlands  "rejoiced  in  the  spirit  of 
unifying,"  and  at  "this  idea  taking  root  in  the  hearts  of 
Christians  all  round.  They  could  become  one  because  they  were 
one.  .  .  .  Everything  was  united  to  bring  them  together;  there 
was  only  one  voice  against  it,  and  that  was  the  voice  of  Satan, 
who  was  always  pushing  forward  everywhere  little  differences 
and  fixing  their  eyes  on  them."  And  so  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  Fraser, 
of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church  at  London,  "did  not  believe 
in  the  communion  of  Presbyterianism.  He  loved  it,  but  only  as 
a  part  of  the  great  communion  of  saints." 

These  are  just  a  few  specimens  of  the  kind  of  liberality  that 
was  rife  in  the  Council,  and  was  Hure  to  he  applauded.  How 
,  would  such  declarations  be  received  in  any  General  Assembly  of 
our  Church?  What  should  we  say  to  any  minister  or  elder  in 
our  highest  court  at  home,  all  whose  favor  was  for  other  Churches 
of  Christ,  and  who  had  no  preference  and  almost  no  charity  for 
his  own  individual  denomination?  And  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
effect  upon  our  delegates  to  the  General  Presbyterian  Council 
in  its  triennia-l  meetings,  should  we  continue  to  send  delegates,  if 
they  are  always  to  hear  these  liberal  expressions  welcomed  with 
shouts  of -praise,  while  no  encouragement  is  given  to  the  firm  and 
manly  profession  and  maintenance  of  principles  honestly  and 
conscientiously  and  intelligently  entertained? 

Indeed,  how  is  it  conceivable  that  forty-nine  Presbyterian 
bodies,  assembling  by  delegates  at  Edinburgh,  which  cherish 
tenaciously  widely  conflicting   differences    in    dogma,    from    the 
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straitest  lines  of  the  Old  School  in  this  country  down  to  the 
broadest  latitudinarianism,  should  earnestly  confer  together 
without  either  too  much  complaisance  for  honesty,  or  else  a 
downright  contention  ?  There  are  Presbyterians  who  hold  Uni- 
tarian ideas,  and  there  are  Presbyterians  who  deny  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  word,  and  there  are  Presbyterians  who  accept  the 
union  of  Church  and  State;  and  when  a  conglomerate  body  of 
different  doctrinal  views  like  these  gets  fairly  at  work  counselling 
together,  there  must  come  either  an  open  rupture  amongst  them, 
or  else,  as  Dr.  Crosby  elegantly  expressed  it,  some  "letting  up 
of  orthodoxy,"  and  even  some  denouncing  by  good  men  like  Dr. 
Dykes,  of  *'the  denominational  spirit"  as  a  "fatal"  one.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  will  be  observed  that  at  the  first  public  meeting,  the 
Reformed  Confessions,  in  all  their  grand  Calvinistic  theology, 
were  the  theme  of  the  Council's  praises,  but  th-at  after  days  of 
"gush"  about  "universal  Christian  unity,"  the  same  Council, 
in  its  breaking  up,  is  persuaded  by  some  of  its  best  leaders  to 
frown  on  denominationalism,  and  even  the  stern  and  usually  un- 
compromising Dr.  Begg,  of  the  Free  Church,  so  far  relaxes  as  to 
follow  Dr.  Dykes's  speech  with  praises  of  "the  firm  tone  pervading 
the  addresses." 

And  yet,  whoever  will  sharply  scan  the  address  of  Dr.  Schaff 
on  that  first  day,  upon  the  consensus  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
will  find  in  it  not  only  statements  confirmatory  of  the  representa- 
tions now  made  as  to  the  strong  divergencies  of  doctrine  existing 
amongst  the  Reformed  Churches  of  this  day,  but  also  expressions 
dropping  from  Dr.  Schaff*  himself,  which  indicate  the  broadness 
of  views  of  that  eminent  leader  of  the  Council.  Notice  the  state- 
ment, that  "in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  theological 
revolution,  such  as  never  swept  before  over  the  Christian  Church, 
swept  over  the  Reformed  Churches,"  by  which  "the  symbolical 
books  were  dethroned  on  the  continent,  and  in  almost  every 
country  in  Europe  lost  their  former  authority,"  and  that  "in  the 
present  century  the  authority  of  the  symbolical  books  is  [only] 
on  the  increase."  Then  notice  the  statement,  that  "the  faith  [of 
those  Reformed  Churches]  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Reformation, 
but  the  theology  is  different,  not  in  substance,  but  in  form  and 
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the  relative  importance  of  topics."     Read  still  further:    "Every 
age  must  produce  its  own  theology,  adapted  to  its  peculiar  con- 
dition and  wants."      Then  notice  the  statement  of  differences 
"between   the  modern  and  the  old   theology  of  the   Reformed 
Churches:"    one  is  a  difference  with  respect  "to  the  mode  of 
inspiration,  but  not  the  fact  of  inspiration,  nor  the  authority  of 
the  Bible ;"  another,  the  old  "was  intensely  polemical,  confession- 
al, and  exclusive,  while  modern  evangelical  theology  is  catholic." 
And  finally  observe   that  Dr.  Schaff  wants  "a  new  (Ecumenical 
Reformed  Confession,"  that  is,  the  consensus  of  the  old  "freely 
reproduced  and  adapted  to  the   present  state  of  the  Church." 
"The  preparation  of  such  a  Confession  would  afford  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  simplify  and   popularise  the  Reformed  system  of 
doctrine."     "But  the  expediency  of  such  a  work  at  the  present 
time   is,    to   say   the   least,   very   doubtful.      The   pear   may    be 
ripening,   but   it   is   not  ripe  yet.    .    .    .    Our  theology  is  in  a 
transition  state,  and  has  not  yet   reached  such  clear  and  definite 
results  as  could  be  embodied  in  a  form  of  sound  words.     It  would 
be  impossible   to  unite   all   the   Reformed   Churches  under  an 
elaborate  Confession.   .  .   .  The  Anglo-American  Churches  would 
require  a  maximum  of  orthodoxy,  the  Continental  Churches  would 
be  content  with  a  minimum,.     The  recent  Confessions  framed  by 
the  Free  Church  of  the  Canton  do  Vaud,  1847,  the  Free  Church 
of  Geneva,  1848,  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
France  in  1872,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Neuchatel  in  1874,  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  Association  of  Switzerland  in  1871,  and  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Italy  in  1872,  are  very  brief,  and  leave  room 
for  a  great  variety  of  views.       So  are  the  nine  articles  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance.     At  all  events,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
the  present  Council  would  not  be  competent  in  the  short  time  of 
a  week  to  mature  such  an  important  document,  but  would  have 
to  leave  the  whole  subject  in  the  hands  of  an  al)le  committee  to 
report  to  the  next  triennial  meeting." 

Thus  Dr.  Schaff  tested  the  Council  at  its  first  meeting  as  to  a 
new  Confession  of  Faith,  (advocating  the  measure  very  cautiously,) 
but  found  the  pear  not  ripe.  Too  many  were  present  who,  like 
Dr.  Begg,   were  disposed  to  question  the  position,  that  "every 
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age  must  produce  its  oVn  theology,"  and  to  maintain,  on  the 
contrary,  that  "theology  has  been  the  same  since  the  days  of 
Eden,"  that  there  have  been  really  no  "discoveries  in  theology, 
though  the  frequent  resurrection  of  old  errors,"  and  that  as  to 
the  idea  of  a  new  theology,  "he  just  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that  they  did  not  mean  to  swallow  that."  And  so  that  "able 
committee,"  to  "adapt  and  popularise  the  old  Confessions,"  and 
report  "the  theology  for  this  period,"  to  the  Council  at  Phila- 
delphia (of  all  places  in  the  world)  in  1880,  was  not  appointed. 
And  yet  the  Council  decided  that  the  proper  place  for  its  next 
meeting  was  Philadelphia,  and  that  (as  appeared  from  the  speeches 
of  Dr.  Blaikie  and  others  who  advocated  the  choice)  mainly  be- 
cause til  ere  had  taken  place  the  glorious  union  consummated 
betwixt  the  Old  and  the  New  School!  And  our  eight  and  twenty 
'representatives,  whether  they  approved  or  disapproved  of  this  as 
the  ground  of  the  choice,  seem  to  have  felt  that  it  would  not  be 
the  proper  thing  for  them  to  make  objection.  Diametrical  as 
our  Church  considers  to  be  the  opposition  between  Old  and  New 
School  .Presbyterianism,  it  was  felt  at  Edinburgh  that  it  would 
not  be  decent  to  say  anything  against  that  argument  for  holding 
the  Council  at  the  city  of  brotherly  love.  It  would  have  been 
too  positively  hostile  to  the  general  animus  of  the  body  in  favor 
of  "universal  Christian  unity." 

The  reader  who  has  candidlv  considered  what  has  been  said, 
has  no  doubt  already  begun  to  think  it  not  so  very  certain  that 
there  were  no  Broad  Church  views  in  the  Council.  Of  course 
there  will  be  many,  even  in  our  Church,  of  the  "high  pious" 
order,  ready  to  denounce  this  article  as  exhibiting  "a  very  bad 
spirit ;"  for  where  there  was  so  much  harmony  and  brotherly 
love,  and  so  many  pra3'^ers  offered,  and  so  much  discussion  about 
missions  and  Sunday-schools,  with  so  many  affecting  anecdotes 
thrown  in,  and  so  many  touching  appeals  made,  and  so  many 
moving  exhortations  delivered,  must  it  not  be  a  very  had  spirit 
that  would  lead  any  one  to  find  any  fault  at  all  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  so  veneral)le,  learned,  excellent,  and  holy  an  assembly? 
Especially,  must  it  not  be  very  wicked  to  assail  any  of  the  good 
men  there  gath>ered,  as  not  sound   Calvin ists  and  Presbyterians  ? 
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Was  it  not  the  General  Presbyterian  Council^  occupying,  as  far 
as  it  was  possible,  the  (jecumenical  position  and  character,  and 
entitled  to  many  times  more  reverence  than  any  General  Assem- 
bly? Let  this  point,  therefore,  of  Broad  Church  views  in  the 
Council  be  dismissed  as  having  been  sufficiently  presented  in  such 
a  bad  spirit,  after  reference  has  been  made  to  only  one  more  cir- 
cumstance, confirming  all  that  has  been  said  ;  that  circumstance 
is  the  presence  and  the  prominence  in  the  Council  of  Principal 
Tulloch  of  the  Established  Church"  of  Scotland.  And  who  i& 
Principal  Tulloch  ?  Read  Dr.  William  Cunningham\s  review  of 
Principal  Tulloch's  book  on  the  "Leaders  of  the  Refonnation," 
and  see  that  work  charged  by  Dr.  Cunningham  (whose  authority 
our  Church  regards  so  high)  with  "unsound  and  dangerous,' 
with  "loose,  dangerous  views,"  and  with  "giving  up  the  theology 
of  the  Reformation  as  untenable  and  unsatisfactory."  Dr.  C- 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Dr;  Tulloch  is  a  "latitudinarian,  to 
whom  the  jus  divinum  of  Presbyterian  Church  Government  is 
very  t)ffensive."  And  surely  nothing  in  this  article  will  compare 
with  the  following:  "When  Dr.  Tulloch  intimates  his  approba- 
tion of  ^the  idea  of  a  free  faith  holding  to  very  different  dog- 
matic views,  and  yet  equally  CJiristian,'  we  presume  he  just 
means,  in  plain  English,  to  tell  us  that  Calvinism,  Arminianism, 
and  Socianism,  are  all  equally  Christian."  (Cunningham's  Re- 
formers and  Theology  of  the  Reformation,  p.  51.) 

Steuart  of  Purdivan  tell  us  (see  Book  L,  Title  XVIIL,)  that 
in  1581,  in  the  Book  of  Policy,  the  Kirk  agreed  that  "besides 
the  General  Assembly,  there  might  by  an  Universal  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  world,  commonly  called  an  (T]cu- 
menicnl  Council,  representing  the  universal  Church,  which  is  the 
body  of  Christ."  The  idea  then  was,  that  the  Protestant  Princes 
and  commonwealths  should  concert  as  to  the  time  and  place  and 
means  and  security  of  such  a  council,  and  that  the  National  or 
Provincial  Assemblies  should  each  delegate  one  minister  and 
one  elder  to  attend  for  each  province  consisting  of  an  hundred 
parishes:  "Most  of  the  churches  being  already  bound  and  obliged 
to  own  and   maintain    that  Confession  of  Faith  which  they  have 
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by  their  canons  authorised  and  approved ;  and  there  being  an 
universal  harmony  in  the  doctrine  contained  in  all  the  Confes- 
sions of  the  Reformed  Churches,  the  work  of  a  General  Council 
as  to  matters  of  Faith,  would  in  all  probability  be  sweet  and 
easy;  and  if  in  what  relates  to  the  worship,  discipline,  or 
government  of  the  Church,  there  should  be  some  misunder- 
standings, God  would  reveal  even  this  unto  them."  The  plan 
of  those  times  was  that  the  Council  should  meet  every  seven 
years,  and  one  from  different  churches  be  chosen  to  the  chair  at 
every  new  Council.  To  prepare  the  way  for  such  a  catholic  meet- 
ing, correspondence  was  to  be  had  amongst  the  various  Churches. 
And  the  devont  language  of  our  forefathers  on  this  subject  was  : 
*'When  it  shall  please  the  Lord  to  make  ready  and  dispose  the 
nations  for  a  General  Council,  then  shall  beauty  and  strength 
appear  more  remarkably  in  the  whole  catholic  Church,  which  is 
the  body  of  Christ." 

But  in  1552,  Archbishop  Cranmer,  writing  to  Calvin,  pro- 
posed a  "godly  synod  for  the  refutation  of  error,  and  for  re- 
storing and  propagating  the  truth."  It  was  not  so  much  a  general 
or  universal  council  the  Archbishop  had  in  mind,  as  that  "learned 
and  godly  men,  eminent  for  erudition  and  judgment,  might  meet 
together,  and,  comparing  their  respective  opinions,  might  handle 
all  the  heads  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine,  and  hand  down  to  posterity, 
under  the  weight  of  their  authority,  some  work  not  only  upon 
the  subjects  themselves,  but  upon  the  forms  of  expressing  them." 
Calvin,  replying,  expresses  the  judgment  that,  "in  the  present 
<lisordered  condition  of  the  Church,  no  remedy  can  be  devised 
more  suitable  than  if  a  general  meeting  were  held  of  the  devout 
and  the  prudent,  of  those  properly  exercised  in  the  school  of 
God,  and  of  those  confessedly  at  one  on  the  doctrine  of  holiness." 
"'Would  that  it  were  attainable,"  he  says,  "to  bring  together  into 
some  place,  from  various  churches,  men  eminent  for  their  learn- 
ing ;  and  that  after  having  carefully  discussed  the  main  points  of 
belief,  one  by  one,  they  should,  from  their  united  judgments, 
hand  down  to  posterity  the  true  doctrine  of  Scripture.  This 
other  thing,  also,  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  chief  evils  of  our 
time,  viz.,  that   the   Churches   are  so  divided  that  human  fellow- 
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ship  is  scarcely  now  in  any  repute  amongst  us,  far  less  that  Chris- 
tian intercourse,  which  all  make  a  profession  of,  but  few  practise. 
.  .  .  Thus  it  is,  that  the  members  of  the  Church  being  severed,  the 
body  lies  bleeding.  So  much  does  this  concern  me,"  he  adds, 
''that  could  I  be  of  any  service,  I  would  not  grudge  to  cross  even 
ten  seas,  if  need  were,  on  account  of  it."  In  a  subsequent  letter 
to  Cranmer,  Calvin  speaks  of  the  proposed  meeting  (which  he 
intimates  could  not  be  had,)  as  to  have  been  "an  assembly  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  learning  from  all  the  various  Churches 
which  have  embraced  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  gospel;"  and  that 
they  were  to  have  "discussed,  separately,  the  controverted  topics 
of  the  day,"  and  transmitted  "to  posterity,  out  of  the  pure  word 
of  God,  a  true  and  distinct  Confession." 

Now,  the  Council  contemplated  in  the  Book  of  Policy,  and 
described  by  Steuart  of  Purdivan,  was  to  be  an  authoritative  body 
representing  national  or  provincial  assemblies,  united  together ; 
and  all  these  Assemblies,  and  the  Churches  they  governed,  were 
united  "in  a  universal  harmony  of  doctrine."  Any  work  they 
might  undertake,  "as  to  matters  of  faith,  would,"  therefore,  "in 
all  probability,  be  sweet  and  easy."  It  could  only  be  in  refer- 
ence to  worship,  discipline,  or  Church  government,  there  could 
be  "misunderstanding."  But  the  late  Council  at  Edinburgh  was 
not  an  authoritative  body  ;  it  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  body 
of  representatives;  the  Churches  they  belonged  to  were  not  har- 
monious as  to  either  doctrine  or  ordei-,  nor  could  any  work  of 
theirs,  as  to  matters  of  faith,  have  been  "sweet  and  easy."  On 
the  contrary,  it  must  have  been  full  both  of  difficulty  and  of  bit- 
terness. And  so  it  has  to  be  confessed,  that  it  did  not  please  the 
Lord  in  those  days,  and  has  not  pleased  him  since  those  days, 
down  to  our  time,  "to  make  ready  and  dispose  the  nations  '  for 
such  a  General  Council  as  Steuart  described.  To  this  day  the 
nations  are  not  ready  for  such  a  Council,  nortlie  Churches  either. 

As  to  the  Council  so  earnestly  described  by  Calvin  thirty  years 
before  the  Book  of  Policy,  that  also  was  to  have  been  "from  ail 
the  various  Churches  which  have  embraced  the  pure  doctrine  of 
the  gospel,"  and  which  were  "confessedly  at  one  on  the  doc- 
trine of  holiness."      But   did   Culvin  contemplate   such  a  Coun- 
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cil  as  practicable  ?  All  his  expressions  indicate  the  contrary. 
He  says,  "Would  that  it  were  attainable;"  and  he  implores 
Cranmer  to  "increase"  his  "exertions  until  something  at  least 
shall  be  accomplished,  if  not  all  that  we  could  desire."  Why, 
Calvin  had  experienced  to  the  full  the  difficulty  of  bringing  sepa- 
rated doctors  and  divergent  Churches  together,  having  labored 
incessantly  for  years,  and  in  vain,  to  reconcile  Luther  to  the 
Swiss.  He  desired  the  conference  and  the  Confession  proposed 
by  Cranmer,  and  wished  to  have  Churches  which  "had"  embraced 
the  pure  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  were  confessedly  at  one  on 
the  doctrine  of  holiness,"  brought  to  agree,  if  possible,  on  the 
still  "controverted  topics  of  the  day."  But  he  tells  Cranmer  of 
the  ^'present  disordered  condition  of  the  Church,"  and  "how  li- 
centiousness is  here  and  there  breaking  forth  and  ungodliness 
spreading  abroad,  so  that  religion  is  become  a  mere  mockery," 
and  that  "in  the  ranks  of  the  pastors,  also,  the  malady  is  now 
gaining  ground."  He  also  complains  of  the  "divided  Churches," 
where  "human  fellowship  is  scarcely  in  any  repute,  far  less  Chris- 
tian intercourse."  And  so  in  his  second  letter  to  Cranmer,  he 
speaks  of  the  Council  as  that  which  is  "most  of  all  to  be  desired," 
but  "least  likely  to  be  attained."  It  is  in  such  a  condition  of 
things  when,  her  members  severed,  the  Church  of  Christ  lay 
bleeding,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  separated  parts  being 
brought  together,  that  Calvin  is  heard  saying  to  the  Archbishop, 
"So  much  does  this  concern  me,  that  could  I  be  of  any  service,  I 
would  not  grudge  to  cross  even  ten  seas,  if  need  were,  on  account 
of  it."  But  feeling  (the  truly  modest  and  magnanimous,  and  so 
the  really  great  man  that  he  was,)  his  own  "insignificance,"  he 
begs  "to  be  passed  by,"  and  that  "Mr.  Philip  and  Mr.  BuUinger" 
might  undertake  the  difficult  task  if  they  would. 

Now  Calvin's  desire  for  the  union  of  all  the  Reformed,  and 
his  willingness  to  cross  ten  seas  to  accomplish  it,  if  it  were  attain- 
able by  such  means,  were  frequently  referred  to  in  the  late  Coun- 
cil ;  but  Calvin's  sense  of  the  actual  unattainableness  of  such  an 
end  was  never  mentioned  once.  It  is  to  questioned  if  the  body 
in  general,  and  even  if  some  of  its  most  forward  and  self-confi- 
dent leaders,  had  any  full  sense  of  the  difficulties  Calvin  perceived 
VOD.  XXVIII.,  NO.  4—17. 
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80  clearly.  Where  men  see  not  the  true  nature  of  an  arduous 
and  perhaps  impossible  enterprise,  they  can  be  very  brave  in 
undertaking  it.  One  of  the  great  doctors  at  Edinburgh  said  Cal- 
vin had  the  will,  but  he  had  done  the  deed  for  the  Council's 
establishment ;  Calvin  was  ready  to  cross  "he  knew  not  what 
ocean,"  but  "I"  have  thrice  actually  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  ac- 
complish the  object.  But  has  the  object  been  attained?  Have 
the  separated  Churches  got  nearer  by  any  actual  step?  Granted 
that  they  know  a  little  more  than  formerly  about  each  other,  have 
they  come  any  nearer  to  agreeing  with  one  another  respecting 
the  "controverted  topics  of  the  day?"  There  was  great  har- 
mony in  all  the  discussions  at  Edinburgh  ;  but  what  were  the 
subjects  of  discussion  ?  Missions  and  Sunday-schools,  and  other 
matters  of  "universal  concern  to  Christian  men."  Was  it  found 
that  "work  by  the  General  Council  in  matters  of  faith  was  sweet 
and  easy  ?"  So  far  from  this,  they  dared  not  discuss  any 
matters  of  faith  in  the  Council  itself  but  only  missions  and  such 
subjects  of  general  interest.  They  dared  not  submit  to  Dr. 
Schaff's  "able  Committee"  the  enterprise  of  a  new  (Ecumenical 
Reformed  Confession  ;"  nay,  they  strictly  forbade  the  Committee 
appointed  to  gather  information,  from  accompanying  their  report 
with  any  "comparative  estimate  of  the  various  Confessions,  or 
any  remarks  on  their  respective  value."  Mr.  Taylor  Innes,  whose 
studies  and  writings  had  made  him  familiar  with  the  subject,  gave 
the  Council  some  very  wise  advice  when  he  said  they  "should  be 
very  cautious  in  the  whole  matter  of  dealing  with  this  complicated 
and  very  delicate  and  diflScult  question  of  creeds,"  and  the  Coun- 
cil had  the  wisdom  to  take  Mr.  Taylor  Innes's  good  advice.  They 
knew  that  to  have  discussed  matters  of  faith,  or  undertaken  the 
new  (Ecumenical  Confession,  would  just  have  blown  their  Coun- 
cil to  the  four  winds.  There  was  not  harmony  enough  for  such 
an  undertaking  in  the  Council  itself,  and  there  is  not  harmony 
enough  in  the  Reformed  Churches.  They  are  not  sufficiently  at 
one  for  such  a  Confession.  Yet  Dr.  Schaif  (whose  thorough 
scholarship  and  sincere  piety  is  to  be  most  highly  appreciated,) 
could  venture,  encouraged,  doubtless,  by  some  of  the  other  lead- 
ers, to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  Council   as  to  such  a  project.     But 
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where  is  the  "able  Committee,"  if  even  Dr.  Schaff  had  been 
made  its  chairman,  that  could  have  commanded  the  confidence  of 
the  Reformed  Churches,  while  it  attempted  so  delicate  a  task  ? 
The  noble  Calvin  ardently  desired  the  unity  of  all  the  Reformed, 
but  his  eye  could  see  that  it  was  not  attainable  in  his  day  ;  and 
surely  the  difficulties  are  far  greater  in  the  way  of  it  now.  Few 
and  feeble,  and  under  persecution,  as  those  Churches  were  then, 
and  having  a  very  few  acknowledged  leaders  in  whom  the  utmost 
confidence  was  reposed,  the  thing  could  not  be,  and  so  it  was 
not ;  and  how  can  any  observing  and  reflecting  man  have  the 
least  hope  of  it  in  the  circumstances  of  the  present?  Is  it  not 
rather  to  be  concluded  (looking  observantly  at  the  past,  and  con- 
sidering well  the  present,  and  going  to  Scripture  for  our  expecta- 
tions for  the  future)  that  our  blessed  Master  no  more  intended 
that  his  visible  Church  on  the  earth  in  this  present  dispensation 
should  be  organically  one,  than  he  intended  that  it,  or  any  part 
of  it,  or  its  oiEcers,  members,  or  ordinances,  should  be  pure  and 
perfect  ? 

No,  it  is  all  a  dream — "a  grandiose  dream,  a  diseased  dream, 
a  foolish  if  not  a  guilty  ambition."  That  sort  of  unity  is  what 
Rome  believes,  but  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  it.  And  the 
Reformed  Churches  have  never  held  forth  such  a  doctrine  as  that 
the  catholic  visible  Church  is  or  can  be  organically  one.  How 
preposterous  the  pretension,  when  at  the  late  Council  itself,  they 
could  not  all  even  sit  down  together  at  the  Lord's  table.  A  pro- 
position to  commune  together  was  suddenly  sprung  upon  the 
body,  and  the  danger  of  exploding  it  into  fragments  became  im- 
mediately so  apparent,  that  it  was  as  suddenly  hurried  out  again. 
It  had  to  be  suppressed  in  the  Council,  and  managed  outside,  by 
that  wise  and  prudent  Business  Committee.  It  was  arranged 
that  Saturday  should  be  a  difs  non  for  the  body,  and  that  all 
who  could  and  who  ivould,  might  on  that  day  acknowledge  each 
other  as  brethren  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  An  organic  union 
of  all  the  Reformed  Churches,  and  an  (Ecumenical  Council  rep- 
resenting them  all,  indeed  !  And  yet  in  Edinburgh,  a  small 
fraction  of  them  could  not  and  would  not  sit  together  at  the  Sa- 
cramental board  !     Nor  could  they  understand  each  other  when 
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even  a  few  of  their  many  various  languages  were  spoken.  But 
what  possibility  is  there  that  they  could  get  on  together  in  an 
orderly  or  edifying  way  when  the  Chinese,  and  the  Hindoo,  and 
the  Japanese  and  the  Birman,  and  the  African,  and  the  Austra- 
lian, native  Presbyterians  should  come  to  join  in  a  ttue  World's 
Presbyterian  Assembly  ?  What  house  could  ever  hold  them, 
what  chairman  ever  moderate  the  meeting,  what  time  be  found 
sufficient  to  give  the  multitude  of  eager  speakers  any  opportunity 
to  express  their  sentiments  ? 

This  leads  to  the  remark  that  there  is  a  tendency,  perhaps  in- 
evitable, in  such  a  meeting  as  the  late  Council,  to  a  good  deal  of 
worthless,  vapid,  stale,  flat,  unprofitable  speaking.  If  all  de- 
bateable  points  of  doctrine  and  order  are  necessarily  ruled  out, 
can  there  be  any  valuable  or  useful  discussions,  albeit  the  whole 
proceedings  be  very  "harmonious  ?"  What  is  the  "harmony" 
worth  which  cannot  endure  the  strain  of  a  frank  and  manly  dis- 
cussion of  the  disagreements  which  really  obstruct  the  actual  and 
honest,  the  real  and  truthful  harmony  of  the  Reformed  Churches  ? 
This  single  circumstance  seems  to  show  that  the  whole  conception 
of  a  Council  such  as  that  was  and  must  have  been,  is  a  mistake. 
Nothing  valuable  can  be  evolved,  nothing  important  or  useful  es- 
tablished in  an  assembly  constituted  on  the  principle  of  excluding 
all  subjects  of  discussion  where  any  difference  of  ideas  existed. 
Let  any  such  rule  be  acted  on  in  any  of  our  General  Assemblies 
at  home,  and  how  completely  all  vigor  of  thought,  all  earnestness 
of  spirit,  would  be  quenched. 

But  there  was  another  rule  of  the  Council  which  inuat  necessa- 
rily have  cramped  the  spirit  of  their  speakers — the  rule  of  con- 
fining all  written  papers  to  twenty  minutes,  and  all  speeches  to 
fifteen  and  to  ten  minutes.  How  was  it  possible  that  there  could 
be  any  earnest  deliverances  under  such  a  rule  as  that?  And  how 
was  it  possible  that  the  mixture  of  a  few  bites  of  so  many  differ- 
ent sorts  of  mental  and  spiritual  food  in  the  course  of  a  single 
sederunt^  should  fail  to  constitute  in  the  soul  of  every  hearer 
what  the  Edinburgh  Daily  Review  said  that  it  became,  and  that 
was  a  most  indigestible  melangef 
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And  yet  why  not  just  such  a  rule,  if  nobody  was  to  propound 
anything  but  what  everybody  else  present  believed  and  accepted? 
And  how  dispense  with  such  a  gag  law  when  there  were  present 
80  many  distinguished  men  who  must  be  all  heard,  if  only  for  a 
little  while?  But  let  Brother  Jonathan  alone  for  managing  John 
Bull.  When  three  Americans  are  to  introduce  "Missions  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries" — ^Drs.  Paxton,  Dickson,  and 
Van  Dyke,  of  the  Northern  Church — the  rule  is  'changed  for 
that  occasion,  and  then  the  eagle  spread  his  wings  indeed;  and 
when  those  three  had  finished,  the  audience  had  had  enough,  and 
began  to  disperse,  so  that  there  was  no  chance  for  other  speakers, 
or  other  countries,  or  other  Churches.  Then  it  was  that  Dr. 
Stillman's  report,  touching  the  Tuskaloosa  Institute  for  colored 
Presbyterian  ministers,  could  not  be  heard,  nor  Dr.  Plumer,  who 
was  to  have  presented  it.  .  , 

In  the  second  place,  just  let  it  be  considered  how  the  men  who 
went  to  this  great  gathering  of  Presbyterians  from  Europe  and 
AmericH,  (and  what  would  it  have  been  if  all  Asia  and  Africa 
and  the  thousand  islands  of  the  sea  had  been  represented  there?) 
how  these  men  were  all  jaded  by  the  inevitable  and  unmeasura- 
ble.dissipation  of  constant  dinings,  (and  perhaps  winings,)  and 
teaings,  and  sight-seeings ;  and  above  all,  with  that  most  weari- 
some and  exhausting  labor  of  listening  to  speeches  lacking  the 
advantage  of  that  interest  which  collision  of  opinions  alone  can 
excite. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  there  were  numbers  of 
very  able  and  learned  and  eloquent  men  in  that  Council.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  Southern  Church  sent  some  of  her  foremost  men, 
whose  genius  and  whose  power  of  speech  are  well  known  to  all 
the  land.  But  what  opportunity  was  afforded  in  the  circumstances 
and  under  the  rulesof  that  body,  for  any  of  them  to  say  anything 
worthy  of  their  reputation  in  our  own  Church  and  country  ?  In 
some  oft-hand  address  at  some  little  country  church  in  the  Blue 
Grass  region  of  Kentucky,  in  some  crisis  of  debate  in  the  Synod, 
of  Virginia,  or  in  the  Assembly  at  Savannah  or  New  Orleans, 
our  delegates  to  Edinburgh  would  doubtless  have  employed  and 
manifested   incomparably   greater  force  and  genius  than  in  the 
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great  General  Council  with  all  its  glory  and  splendor,  and  that 
because  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  at  Savannah  and  New  Or- 
leans, there  was  the  soul  of  earnest  men  poured  out  before  other- 
men  as  deeply  in  earnest  as  themselves.  But  at  Edinburgh  (ex- 
cepting a  few  of  the  written  papers,  which  were  worthy  of  the- 
highest  praise,  such  as  Dr.  Patton's,  and  Dr.  Cairns's,  and  Dr. 
A.  A.  Hodge's,  arrd  Dr.  Stuart  Robinson'*,)  it  might  almost  be 
said  that  nobody  said  anything,  or  not  anything  worth  crossing 
the  ocean  to  say.  Think  of  men  who  can  speak  almost  with  an- 
gelic tongues,  addressing,  in  and  through  that  Council,  the  whole 
Presbyterian  world,  and  then  ask  how  much  thought  and  power 
ought  to  have  been  put  into  their  utterances  !  But  how  could 
the  most  truly  accomplished  speaker  say  anything  worth  saying, 
where  everybody  agreed  with  everybody  about  everything,  and 
where  there  was  really  no  need  to  say  anything,  because  no  man's 
soul  WHS  on  fire  respecting  anything  at  all ! 

And  then  remember  the  demoralising  and  unmanly  influence 
of  the  unifonn  principle  which  rules  at  such  great  gatherings  of 
eminent  and  distinguished  men — especially  when  they  take  place 
in  our  mother  country.  A  convocation  in  England,  whether  po^ 
litical,  or  literary,  or  scientific,  or  religious,  is  nothing,  if  compli- 
ments and  flattery  be  wanting.  The  rule  is,  "You  tickle  me, 
and  I  will  tickle  you."  In  ecclesiastical  meetings,  as  much  as  in 
any  other,  it  is  humiliating  and  disgusting,  the  sycophantic  spirit 
which  is  expected  to  prevail.  And  then,  alongside  of  it  there 
will  usually  appear  the  spirit  also  of  self-laudation  and  of  brag- 
ging about  one's  country  or  one's  Church.  Let  any  one  observe 
the  remarks  of  Principal  Brown  of  the  Free  Church  College  of 
Aberdeen,  after  Dr.  Schaff"  and  Professor  Godet  of  Neuchatel 
iiad  spoken  of  the  consensus  of  the  Reformed  Confessions  at  the 
first  day's  public  meeting.  The  Edinburgh  Daily  Revimv  says, 
"he  confined  himself  almo.st  entirely  to  well-deserved  compliment 
of  the  previous  speakers — a  duty  which  he  discharged  with  pleas- 
ing grace."  Think  of  that;  the  duty  of  one  good  man  to  com- 
pliment other  good  men  for  their  Christian  or  Presbyterian 
addresses  to  the  Council  !  It  is  even  so — the  Church  is  educated 
downwards  to   a  style  of  praising  men  to  their  faces,   which  is 
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•degrading  and  nauseous  to  all  worldly  men  of  good  and  true  taste^ 
Dr.  Brown  spoke  of  their  "esteemed  friend,  Dr^  Schaff,"  and 
their  beloved  friend,  Professor  Grodet;  "  "th-e  former  was  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,  when  treating  of  the  harmony  of 
the  Confessions ;  he  had  written  much,  and  it  might  be  said,  vo- 
luminously, upon  it,  and  he  had  so  spoken  to-day  as  to  convince 
every  one  that  he  had  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  entire  sub- 
ject." "The  latter  it  was  a  treat  to  see  present.  Combining  in 
himself  a  high  spiritual  tone,  a  living  faith,  an  exegetical  instinct^ 
and  a  severe  spirit  of  criticism,  he  was  doing  a  great  work  in  roll- 
ing back  the  tide,"  etc.  Or,  take  what  Dr.  McGregor  of  Edin- 
burgh said  after  the  speech  of  Dr.  Fraser  of  London  :  "He  was 
sure  he  expressed  the  feeling  of  every  gentleman  in  the  house 
when  he  said  how  thankful  they  were  that  the  able  discussion 
which  had  taken  place  that  day  had  been  closed  with  the  very 
liberal,  catholic,  and  able  speech  which  they  had  just  heard  from 
Dr.  Fraser."  Now,  was  not  this  a  tolerably  flattering  speech  for 
a  Presbyterian  preacher  to  make  in  the  presence  of  the  man  whom 
he  so  bepraised  ?  And  then  the  way  they  followed,  (so  common 
in  all  Dissenters'  meetings  in  England,  who  have  not  many  noble- 
men and  gentry  at  their  call,)  of  having  some  one  rise,  just  as 
certainly  as  a  titled  Lord  happened  to  preside  at  the  Council, 
and  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  his  Lordship  for  his  kindness  in 
coming  down  to  preside  at  their  meeting  !  Lords  Moncreiif  and 
Polwarth,  and  Earl  Kintore.  all  of  them  were  good  enough  to 
gladden  and  to  ornament  the  Council  by  presiding  over  its  de- 
liberations, and  to  honor  it  with  a  brief  speech,  and  accordingly 
to  each  of  them,  but,  so  far  as  observed,  to  no  others  who  pre- 
sided, the  Council  must  needs  return  thanks  by  special  vote  !  But 
what  shall  be  said  of  one  of  our  own  Southern  Presbyterian  dele- 
gates who  actually  told  Lord  Moncreiff.  sitting  there  before  him 
in  the  chair,  that  the  Presbyterian  cause  was  safe  so  long  as  de-. 
fended  by  men  of  the  lineage  and  name  of  Moncreiff? 

And[.-this  leads  to  another  criticism.  •  The  Rev.  Dr.  Goold, 
who  is  Moderator  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  presided  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  Council's  first  public  day,  on  the  fourth  day 
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of  July.  In  his  opening  prayer  he  touchingly  referred  to  the 
day  being  "Independence  day."  ''This,"  says  the  Edinburgh 
Daily  Review^  "so  moved  the  patriotic  spirit  of  Dr.  Irengeus^ 
Prime,  (of  the  New  York  Observer,)  that  in  his  very  capacity  as- 
representing  the  Business  Committee,  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance by  a  flagrant  breach  of  order,  which  was  readily  forgiven  on 
account  of  the  ardent  feeling  with  which  he  expressed  the 
depth  to  which  the  expression  of  Dr.  Goold's  sympathy  had 
touched  his  nature."  Dr.  Prime,  it  is  generally  supposed  in  this 
country,  does  not  very  often  or  very  easily  boil  over ;  but  when 
about  to  engage  in  such  an  extraordinarily  lofty  duty  as  the 
making  his  official  report  (as  joint  convener  with  Dr.  Calderwood 
of  the  Business  Committee,)  to  the  great  Council,  his  ears  caught 
the  sound  of  the  chairman's  voice,  alluding  in  sympathising  tones 
to  his  country's  natal  day,  and  the  chords  of  Dr.  Prime's  heart, 
high-strung  already  by  reason  of  the  exalted  work  before  him, 
^ould  not  but  vibrate  uncontrollably  under  the  affecting  allusions, 
and  so,  forgetting  the  dictates  of  cold  propriety,  he  felt  that  he 
must  make  some  response,  "if  it  killed  him."  An  American 
convener  of  such  an  illustrious  assemblage  in  Edinburgh,  under 
British  rule,  on  the  4th  July,  and  a  British  subject  acknowledging 
in  those  solemn  circumstances,  American  Independence  !  Why, 
such  a  conjuncture  might  never  happen  again  in  the  world's 
whole  history,  and  Dr.  Prime  had  to  violate  propriety  and  speak 
his  patriotic  sentiments.  He  therefore  pauses  (official  report  in 
hand.)  and  publicly  renders  thanks  (compelled  thereto  by  his 
overpowering  emotions)  to  Dr.  Goold,  "for  the  kind  and  tender 
and  fraternal  reference  to  his  country  (applause)  in  connexion 
with  the  4th  July.  (Applause.)"  But  these  thankful  words  did 
not  sufficiently  relieve  the  patriot's  heart.  He  therefore  added 
this  glowing  sentence:  "In  no  part  of  the  world  did  he  ever  be- 
fore listen  to  a  prayer  that  came  more  touchingly  than  to-day  in 
that  house  from  Dr.  Goold  when  leading  his  brethren  and  theirs 
in  that  prayer  to  a  recognition  before  God  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, in  that  hearty  petition  for  their  prosperity."  Upon 
this  statement  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Dr.  Prime  rather  listened 
to  than  joined  in  that  touching  prayer,  and  that  the  main  aspect 
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in  which  it  seems  to  have  presented  itself  to  his  mind  as  he  lis- 
tened, was  how  completely,  on  British  soil,  an  audience  largely 
British  had  been  led  in  Dr.  Goold's  prayer  to  acknowledge  be- 
fore God  that  the  United  States  were  independent  of  Great 
Britain!  :■'"  .    :','  '■■•i-.v.[:Nrf^,H:'^'-.'^-  '%r--  .  ,.i'-t^vr-'' 

Now  who  can  deny  the  smartness  of  this  turn?  And  yet  it 
must  have  been  far  more  offensive  to  the  British  gentlemen 
present  than  even  the  very  offensive  spread-eagle  speeches  which 
some  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  delegates,  when  they  got  the 
opportunity,  inflicted  on  the  Council.  And  even  if  there  had 
been  no  offensive  smartness  of  trickery  in  the  remark  of  Dr. 
Prime,  yet,  what  propriety  was  there  in  any  such  political 
allusion?  What  was  it  to  the  Council  whether  American  Inde- 
pendence was  acknowledged  or  not,  and  what  to  them,  as  a 
Presbyterian  Council^  was  the  4th  of  July  more  than  any  other 
day? 

Of  course,  there  was  a  counterpart  to  this,  which,  however,  of 
course,  had  not  the  peculiar  quality  we  have  ascribed  to  Dr. 
Prime's  violation  of  order.  The  Business  Committee  propose  an 
address  to  the  Queen,  and  the  Council  agree  to  it.  Three  eminent 
ministers  are  appointed  to  draft  it, — viz..  Dr.  Adams,  the  Rev. 
Sir  Henry  MoncreifF,  and  Dr.  Phin, — the  chairman  being  a  dis- 
tinguished American  of  New  York.  The  Address  expressed  the 
unfeigned  respect  of  forty-nine  Presbyterian  Churches,  having  in 
all  19,040  ministers  and  21,443  congregations  in  twenty-five 
different  countries,  for  Her  Majesty's  throne  and  government. 
It  referred  to  the  liberty  enjoyed  under  her  majesty's  constitu- 
tional government  for  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  and 
acknowledged  her  majesty's  recognition  of  Presbyterianism  when- 
ever in  Scotland;  and  it  assured  the  Queen  of  the  Council's 
prayers  for  her  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare,  and  expressed  its 
strong  desires  that  Britain  and  America  might  join  the  continental 
states  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

Now,  no  Christian  of  intelligence  in  this  country  or  the  world 

but  must  honor  Queen  Victoria,  and  certainly  this  Address  was 

in  itself  as  perfectly  suitable  as  any  such   address  by  the  Council 

could  possibly  have  been.    But  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
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it  was  proper  for  those  assembled  Churches  to   unite  in  any 

address  whatever  to  Her  Majesty.    We  are  commanded  to  render 

to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  to  pay  honor  to  whom 

honor  is  due,  and  to  honor  the  king.     But  these  commands  are 

not  to  the  Church  nor  to  her  representatives,  but  to  individuals. 

The  reader  will  be  apt  to  think  the  Church,  as  represented  at 

Edinburgh,  did   not  put  itself  into  the  right  position   by  this 

address  so  ceremoniously  moved  and   prepared,  and  adopted  and 

signed  by  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  members,  when  he 

reads  the  very  unceremonious  and  apparently  haughty  reply  of 

Her  Majesty,  addressed  to  Dr.  Blaikie  by  one  of  the  Queen's 

Secretaries,  as  follows: 

"Whitehall,  July  21. 
"Sir:  I  have  had  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  Queen  the  address 
forwarded  by  your  ministers  and  elders  representing  forty-nine  Presby- 
terian Churches,  severally  in  twenty-five  separate  countries,  expressing 
their  good  wishes  toward  Her  Majesty  and  the  Government  of  this 
country;  and  I  have  to  inform  you  that  Iler  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
receive  the  address  very  graciously. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  11.  Assueton  Cross. 

All  these  Churches  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  such,  laying 
their  homage  at  the  feet  of  an  earthly  monarch,  and  she  con- 
descending to  reply  that  she  has  very  graciously  received  it ! 
That  may  do  for  Presbyterians  connected  with  national  establish- 
ments, but  how  can  any  free  Church  tolerate  such  profane 
obsequiousness  to  a  mortal?  Surely,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  the 
Council  adopted  in  that  Address  a  precedent  which  may  prove 
very  inconvenient  hereafter!  Is  it  England's  monarch  only  who 
is  to  have  the  opportunity  of  slighting  such  homage?  Or  is 
every  Republican  President  in  the  United  States,  or  France,  or 
Geneva,  and  every  German  Emperor  or  Prince,  to  be  compli- 
mented similarly? 

More  at  length  than  was  anticipated,  but  not  more  so  than  the 
immense  importance  of  the  occasion  demands,  these  grounds  of. 
objection  to  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Presbyterian 
Council  have   thus    been   detailed.       And    now  after   so  much 
criticism  of  certain  features  of  the  case,  which  it  has  not  been  an 
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agreeable  task  to  oifer,  let  it  be  said  in  all  sincerity  that  no  other 
company  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  Presbyterian  ministers 
and  elders,  which  could  have  been  selected,  would  probably  have 
done  any  better,  possibly  none  so  well,  as  the  very  body  with 
some  of  whose  sayings  and  doings  there  has  been  fault  found 
very  frankly  in  this  paper. 

And  let  it  be  also  acknowledged,  to  the  credit  of  the  Council, 
that  contrary  to  what  was  expected  by  some,  it  allowed  no  one 
to  appear  as  a  member  without  a  commission,  which  took  away 
from  it  the  objection  that  it  was  a  mere  voluntary  society  or 
gathering  of  individuals  without  any  sort  of  authority. 

Let  it  also  be  noted,  that  to  no  one  man  was  given  the  distinction 
of  presiding  over  the  body.  /--■--■ -^y  :■- .-'ri-'^:^':  x^-:^^- 

Still  further,  let  it  be  granted  that  some  good  may  come  from 
the  display  of  the  strength  of  Presbyterianism  in  numbers  and 
learning  and  wealth  and  zeal ;  and  that  great  importance  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  mutual  advances  made  towards  cooperation 
amongst  Presbyterians  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions;  and  to 
the  impetus  given  to  historical  researches,  necessary  in  order  to 
the  more  perfect  vindication  of  Presbyterianism ;  and  to  the  en- 
couragement afforded  to  remote  Churches  of  our  order,  especially 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Still  further  and  finally,  let  it  be  very  freely  and  cordially 
admitted,  that  there  is  something  attractive  and  grand  in  the 
central  idea  of  this  great  gathering  of  Presbyterians.  The  true 
Oalvinists  of  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  men  who  really 
accept  and  maintain  the  inspired  theology  of  Paul  the  Apostle, 
(alas,  that  there  should  be  Presbyterians  so  called  who  do  not 
hold  fast  these  truths,)  ought,  if  it  were  possible,  to  be  united  in 
one.  And,  indeed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Presbyterian 
system  is  incomplete  without  the  (Ecumenical  Council.  But, 
then,  all  that  can  be  said  touching  such  Council  is  what  the  great 
Genevese  said:  " Would  that  it  were  attainable!"  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  attainable.  The  ages,  the  races,  the  nationalities,  the 
languages,  the  oceans,  and  the  continents  divide,  and  have  divided, 
and  must  divide,  the  visible  Church.  Evidently  this  is  the 
Lord's  plan.     Yet  it  is  very  desirable  that  these  Calvinists  and 
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Presbyterians  should,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  somehow  meet  one 
another  face  to  face.  Let  them  come  together  to  worship  their 
Lord  and  have  communion  with  each  other,  and,  as  at  Edinburgh, 
confer  about  missions  and  Sunday-schools  and  temperance  and 
Presbyterian  literature  and  history,  but  (as  they  did  not  at 
Edinburgh)  let  them  also  earnestly  and  without  reserve  consider 
all  their  Presbyterian  aifairs,  and  freely,  fully,  and  frankly  ex- 
change their  views  upon  matters  where  they  have  not  been  at 
one.  '^rhis  is  the  very  thing  Calvin  would  have  crossed  ten  seas 
to  attend,  if  he  had  believed  it  practicable  and  would  avail — a 
Council  where,  from  various  Churches  of  pure  doctrine,  eminent 
men,  after  carefully  discussing  the  main  points  of  belief  one  by 
one,  and  especially  the  controverted  topics  of  the  day,  might  draw 
up  for  them  all  a  true  and  distinct  Confession.  But  in  Calvin's 
day  such  a  thing  was  not  attainable.  And  in  our  day  the 
(Ecumenical  Council  is  not  attainable;  nor  will  it  ever  be  attain- 
able, in  all  human  probability,  in  our  dispensation.  Yet  there 
are  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  a  good  many  of  them,  which 
ought  to  be  able  to  meet  and  confer  about  their  diifcrences,  which 
are  few  and  small  compared  with  the  points  wherein  they  agree. 
Let  them  meet  as  our  Synods  and  Assemblies  meet,  to  debate 
and  discuss  and  determine  matters  whereupon  they  are  not  agreed. 
Any  other  sort  of  conference  must  be  tame  and  comparatively 
useless.  That  such  a  conference  could  have  peaceably  been  had 
in  the  Council  at  Edinburgh  is  doubtful.  Perhaps  the  report  on 
the  actual  Confessions  may  make  such  discussion  possible  with 
good  results  hereafter.  If  needful,  let  the  gate  of  entrance  be 
made  straiter.  Away  with  every  Broad  Church  idea.  Let  all 
such  Presbyterians  as  deny  the  Trinity,  the  true  and  proper 
divinity  of  our  Lord,  the  full  and  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Word, 
and  its  sole  and  sufficient  authority,  all  or  either  of  the  five  points 
of  Calvinistic  theology,  the  divine  right  of  Presbyterian  Church 
Government,  or  the  Church's  absolute  independence  of  the  State, 
be  excluded  from  the  Council.  To  reduce  the  numbers,  but 
elevate  the  qualifications  of  the  component  members  of  this 
ecclesiastical  alliance,  will  not  hurt  but  help  and  benefit  the 
union.     It  never  advances  the  prosperity  of  a  particular  Church 
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<to  lower  its  standards;  and  to  Churches  united  together  by  proper 
bonds,  it  can  be  no  advantage  to  widen  too  much  their  distance 
from  each  other.  In  every  battle  it  is  necessary  to  close  up  the 
ranks  and  let  the  touch  of  the  elbows  of  his  comrades  be  felt  by 
■every  man.  A  truly  and  really  united,  an  earnest  and  harmonious, 
a  compact  and  vigorous  Presbyterianisra,  is  infinitely  better 
every  way  than  a  slack,  diluted,  over-liberal  latitudinarianism, 
offspring  of  human  wisdom,  and  a  piety  better  than  the  Bible, 
trustful  in  numbers,  flattering  to  men,  treacherous  to  God  and 
to  truth. 
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Origin  and  Doctrines  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church. 
In  two  Parts.  By  E.  B.  Crisman,  D.  D.  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 
Perrin    &    Smith,    Steam   Book   atid   Job    Printers.      1877. 

This  book  has  amused,  provoked,  and  instructed  us.  We  have 
been  amused  to  watch  the  author  in  one  part  weaving  a  net  for 
the  Calvinist,  and  then  in  another  part  vainly  endeavoring  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  meshes  of  the  same.  We  have  been 
provoked  to  witness  his  repeated  and  persistent  misrepresentation 
of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  We  have  been  instructed, 
once  at  least,  (on  page  17,  folio  20,)  by  finding  that  the  doctrines 
we  have  ever  delighted  to  preach  were  not  Calvinistic  but 
Cumberland!  This  champion  puts  "one  in  mind  of  a  landless 
laird  straddling  the  line-fence  between  two  farms.  He  is  always 
found  standing  upon  that  leg  which  is  the  other  side  of  the  fence." 

Some  politicians  for  popularity's  sake  assume  the  position 
which  is  well  denominated  "on  the  fence."  This  book  bids  fair 
to  be  popular  in  the  same  way.  We  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  read  anything  which  is  likely  to  be  more  popular  with  all 
classes:     it  contains  the  very  cream  of  Arminianism,  some  fine 
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specimens  of  Calvinism,  whilst  to  all  good  Cumberlands  it  must 
of  course  commend  itself  as  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  said 
for  those  occupying  that  peculiar  position  above  mentioned.  The 
Baptists  will  enjoy  so  ranch  of  this  book  as  is  Calvinistic.  The 
Episcopalians — as  they  are  some  Calvinistic  and  some  Arminian — 
will  enjoy  it  ipro  re  nata;  and  again,  all  who  believe  in  infant 
baptism,  and  in  baptism  by  sprinkling,  will  find  something  to 
approve.  Even  the  Universalist  will  find  comfort  by  combining 
the  author's  argument  on  pages  88  and  106  with  his  interpreta- 
tion of  1  Cor.  XV.  22,  on  page  91.  The  Jew,  by  combining  the 
author's  -proposition — *^  The  fact  that  God  has  foreordained  an 
event  is  incontrovertible  evidence  that  he  approves  it" — with 
the  Scriptures  which  reveal  God's  purpose  of  the  death  of  his 
Son  at  the  hands  of  the  generation  which  crucified  him,  will  find 
no  cause  to  mourn  when  they  look  upon  him  whom  they  have 
pierced.  We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  Peter  was  not  of 
the  Cumberland  persuasion,  or  consistency  would  have  prevented 
his  saying,  "Him,  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel 
and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken  and  by  wicked  hands 
have  crucified  and  slain."  Had  Judas  only  been  supplied  with 
the  author's  ^'' incontrovertibln''  proposition,  he  would  have  found 
no  necessity  for  throwing  down  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  re- 
penting, and  hanging  himself 

Possibly  Dr.  Crisman  will  say,  "This  is  all  sheer  misrepre- 
sentation;" if  80,  he  will  sympathise  with  us  in  our  provocation 
at  his  misrepresentation  of  our  time-honored  Confession.  We 
think,  however,  it  is  a  logical  deduction  from  his  own  premises, 
while  no  disclaimer  of  his  against  these  deductions  is  found  upon 
his  pages, — such  a  disclaimer,  e.  g.,  as  is  found  against  "fatality" 
in  the  Westminster  Confession.  In  quoting  from  our  Confession, 
why  did  the  author  quote  Chapter  III.,  Sections  3  and  5,  leaving 
out  Section  1  of  the  same  chapter^  which  contained  an  explicit 
disclaimer  of  the  veri/  deduction  he  insists  repeatedly  in  drawing 
from  Sections  3  and  5?  Again,  in  quoting  Chapter  X.,  Section  1, 
why  omit  the  latter  part  of  the  Section,  which  would  have  turned 
the  edge  of  his  slashing  (?)  sword? 

The  author  has  made  a  very  common  mistake:    he  approaches 
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the  difficulties  of  Calvinism  by  the  route  of  human  reasoning  and 
philosophical  speculation.  He  makes  little  or  no  attempt  to 
refute  our  position  by  Scriptural  exegesis.  By  the  author's 
method,  the  Unitarian  and  the  Universalist  and  Arminian  pro- 
ceed. There  are  two  productions  we  ardently  long  to  see:  an 
honest  and  able  effort  at  an  exegetical  refutation  of  Calvinism, 
and  an  able,  succinct,  and  exhaustive  presentation  of  the  Difl&- 
culties  and  Absurdities  of  Arminianism, — something  similar  to, 
but  projected  upon  a  broader  plan,  than  Brown's  Arminian 
Inconsistencies  and  Errors.  There  is  too  much  disposition  to 
represent  Calvinism  as  full  of  difficulties,  whilst  Arminianism 
and  Cumberlandism  (if  there  is  any  difference  between  the  last 
two)  are  brought  to  the  popular  attention  as  free  from  difficulties; 
whereas,  the  truth  is,  neither  system  is  free  from  difficulties. 
No  one  sees  and  appreciates  the  real  difficulties  of  Calvinism 
more  than  the  thorough  Calvinist  himself;  but  he  sees  at  the 
name  time  greater  difficulties  in  the  rival  scheme.  Hence  we 
would  hail  as  an  auspicious  omen  the  day  when  the  rival 
champions  of  these  conflicting  schemes  shall  contend  with  the 
weapon  of  Scriptural  exegesis  rather  than  of  theological  disputa-: 
tion.  Thus  far  the  Calvinist  has  chiefly  employed  the  exegetical, 
the  Arminian,  the  theological,  method. 

In  the  sense,  that  truth  is  most  frequently  found  as  a  mean 
between  two  extremes  of  error,  it  has  been  our  delight  for  years 
past  to  note  this  as  an  attribute  of  our  Westminster  Confession 
in  "Doctrine,"  "Government,"  "Discipline,"  and  "Worship." 
Dr.  Crisman,  however,  has  been  indulging  himself  in  the  same 
way,  and  he  would  seem  to  have  almost  a  prescriptive  right  to 
do  so,  logically  at  least,  although  not  chronologically.  For 
"Cumberland  Presbyterians  have  claimed  from  their  earliest 
history  that  their  position  in  theology  is  a  medium  between  the 
extremes  of  Calvinism  and  Arminianism;"  page  98.  On  the 
next  page  he  styles  it  "the  medium  system."  On  at  least  three 
other  pages, — 54,  59,  and  104, — the  author  distinctly  refers  to 
his  as  the  medium  system.  But  the  difference  between  us  seems 
to  be,  that  ho  builds  much  for  defence  in  this  peculi{i,rity,  whilst 
we  simply  delighted  to  trace  in  our  system  the  incidental  develop- 
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ment  of  the  fact  that  it  stands  between  two  extremes.  ,  To  him 
the  proof  that  it  is  medium  seems  to  be  an  end  of  all  controversy 
respecting  its  truth.  To  us  the  great  question  has  been,  Is- 
Calvinism  Scriptural?  if  so,  it  is  true;  and  having  settled  the 
question  affirmatively,  there  arose  art  antecedent  probability,, 
that,  since  true,  it  would  be  found  a  mean  between  two  extremes- 
of  error;  and  our  delight  has  been  to  have  this  instinctive  judg- 
ment meet  ever  and  anon  with  incidental  confirmation.  The 
labored  attempt  (pages  102  and  103,  and  abundantly  throughout 
the  work,)  to  prove  the  Cumberland  system  a  "medium"  instead 
of  a  "  Scriptural "  system,  we  co-nsider  the  great  and  all-pervading 
defect  of  this  book.  Perhaps  in  no  book  can  there  be  found  on 
two  pages  more  concentrated  misrepresentation  of  Calvinism  than 
on  pages  102  and  103,  yet  without  this  misrepresentation  the 
author's  beautiful  scheme  would  topple  to  immediate  ruin  like  an 
arch  deprived  of  its  keystone.     To  illustrate : 

"Calvinist:  Salvation  unconditional  to  sinners;  certain  to  saints. 

"  Arfuinian:  Salvation  conditional  to  sinnors  ;  uncertain  to  saints. 

"  Cumberland  Presbyterian :  Salvation  conditional  to  sinners  ;  certain 
to  saints."     (Paf^e  102.     Author's  italics.) 

"Calvinism:  Every  man's  destiny  was  eternally  fixed  and  certain. 

"  Arminianism :  Kvery  man's  destiny  is  uxfixed  and  uncertain  at 
all  periods  in  this  life. 

"Medium  Ground:  Every  man's  destiny  is  unfixed  and  uncertain 
until  he  believes ;  then  it  is  fixrd  and  certain."  Paf:;e  103.  (Author's 
(japitals.) 

We  have  furnished  these  quotations  as  a  specimen  of  the 
author's  fairness  in  presenting  the  Calvinistic  scheme!  The 
book  literally  abounds  with  such  specimens;  they  will  seem, 
moreover,  to  display  the  author's  powers  in  the  play  of  the  "land- 
less laird."  For  another  instance  of  most  inexcusable  unfairness, 
(or  inability  to  interpret  language,)  see  page  84,  10th  and  11th 
lines  from  the  bottom. 

The  author  labors  under  at  least  three  radical  misconceptions: 
1.  That  the  Westminster  Confession  teaches  "fatalitv."  We 
recommend  him  to  read  "Confession  of  Faith,"  Chapter  III., 
Section  First,  the  whole  of  it,  especially  the  latter  part,  together 
with  the  proof  texts.     2.    That  the  eternal  decree  would  render 
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God  unjust  if  he  punished  the  sinner  for  his  sins.  We  recommend 
him  to  read  Romans,  9th  chapter,  and  to  pause  frequently,  as  he 
reads  verses  13  to  20,  listening  attentively  to  the  echoes  in  his 
own  soul  as  he  reads  verse  19,  and  heeding  well  the  inspired 
answer' in  verse  20.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact^  that  Romans  9,  if 
once  mentioned  in  this  book,  escaped  our  scrutiny ;  certainly  no 
one  would  dream,  from  the  mere  reading  of  this  book,  that  such 
passages  as  verses  19  ond  20  had  ever  been  recorded  by  the  pen 
of  inspiration.  3.  That  the  decree  of  election  is  not  eternal. 
For  information  on  this  point,  will  the  author  turn  to  Romans 
viii.  29,  30,  Ephesians  i.  4,  9,  11,  2  Timothy  i.  9. 
,  One  of  the  most  amusing  and  striking  features  of  this  book  is 
the  dearth  of  Scripture  references  when  the  author  is  advocating 
his  peculiar  "medium"  views.  In  Chapter  IV.,  the  author 
strikes  solid  ground, — ''Perseverance  of  the  Saints," — and  then 
the  proof  texts  begin  to  bristle  all  over  the  pages.  This  feature 
is  so  prominent  that  we  feel  persuaded  no  reader  can  fail  to 
recognise  it  when  once  his  attention  is  called  to  it.  We.  notice, 
too,  that  the  author  is  very  bold  in  attacking  Arminian  (?)  texts 
when  he  is  fighting  under  the  Calvinistic  banner;  but  when  upon 
his  own  peculiar  "Medium  Ground,"  he  is  very  skilful  in 
keeping  Calvinistic  texts  in  the  background;  and  "Medium"  (?) 
texts,  the  author  (one  would  judge  from  his  tactics)  thinks  had 
better  be  kept  in  the  rear  too,  for  he  seems  conscious  that  he  is 
in  the  condition  of  that  one  who,  with  ten  thousand,  was  going 
to  meet  one  coming  against  him  with  twenty  thousand.  Still,  he 
does  not  send  an  embassage  desiring  conditions  of  peace;  he 
rather  manoeuvres  so  skilfully  that  the  twenty  thousand  can 
never  discover  the  whereabouts  of  their  adversary's  forces.  This 
seems  to  prove  that  our  Cumberland  brethren  have  not  been  very 
successful  in  finding  Scripture  to  support  their  peculiar  "Middle 
Ground."  They  have  learned  to  array  themselves  with  wonderful 
agility,  now  under  "  Calvinism  "  and  now  under  "  Arminianism," 
with  their  respective  array  of  Scripture  passages,  i.  e.,  they  have 
learned  to  imitate,  but  not  to  originate. 

On  page  52  the  author  makes   the  usual  Arminian  perversion 
of  the  expression,  "elect  infants  dying  in  infancy."     Should  he 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  4 — 19. 
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ever  issue  another  edition  of  "Origin  and  Doctrines,"  we  recom- 
mend him  to  read  "Discourses  of  Redemption,"  by  Stuart 
Robinson,  D.  D.,  page  92.  Perhaps  he  may  learn  the  difference 
between  what  a  "Presbyterian"  minister  may  properly  "say  in 
the  funeral  of  a  child,"  indicating  what  "he  sincerely  believed," 
and  what  a  doctrinal  symbol  should  say,  as  a  "  Confession  of 
Faith,"  speaking  "fearlessly"  "when  the  Bible  speaks,"  and 
stopping  resolutely  "when  the  Bible  stops." 

In  so  far  as  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  are  concerned,  we 
have  found  nothing  new  in  this  book.  The  same  old  miscon- 
ceptions and  objections  which  are  familiar  to  every  Calvinist  are 
reiterated,  and,  of  course,  are  answerable  to  the  old  line  of 
defences.  But  remembering  that  this  is  a  "Middle  Ground" 
theory, — partaking  partly  of  Calvinism  and  partly  of  Arminian- 
ism,— we  might  expect  to  find  something  new,  and  our  search 
has  been  rewarded!  To  get  this  new  idea  properly  before  the 
reader,  we  must  present  a  few  quotations. 

On  j)age  86  the  author  begins  an  enumeration  of  "some  of  the 
points  on  which  we  object  to  the  system  of  doctrines  held  by  our 
Presbyterian  brethren  :" 

"1.    We  object  to  the  date  of  the  act  of  election We 

think  the  Bible  is  exceedingly  clear  in  teaching  that  men  are 
personally  and  individually  elected  to  salvation  when  they  believe, 
and  at  no  other  time.  'When  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed.'" 
So  it  seems  that  "election"  is  synonymous  with  "sealing." 

On  page  103,  "  Cumberland  Presbyterian :  The  date  of  election 
is  at  the  time  of  regeneration  and  adoption.  '  When  ye  believed, 
ye  were  sealed.'  "     "Election"  synonymous  with  "sealing." 

On  page  109,   arguing  for  the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints,  the 

author  says :  , 

"5th.  From  the  election  to  eternal  life  of  all  who  believe." 
"  That  God  has  an  election,  no  man  who  reads  and  believes  the  Bibh^ 
will  deny.  Calvinists  teach  that  this  election  is  unconditional,  and  took 
place  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  The  Bible  teaches  that  it  is 
conditional,  that  faith  is  the  condition,  and  that  it  takes  place  when  the 
individual  believes.  'When  ye  believed,'  (condition  and  date,)  'ye  were 
s(!aled  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise  which  is  the  earnest  of  your 
inheritance.'  The  Bible  certainly  teaches  that  God  elects  believers  to 
heaven  at  the  moment  of  their  espousal  of  Christ  by  faith.'' 
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Here  again  we  have  *' election"  the  same  as  "sealing."  This 
furnishes  one  of  those  amusing  instances  of  the  paucity  of 
Scripture  to  support  the  "Medium  Ground."  The  author  states 
the  Calvinist  view :  Election  from  eternity.  Arminian:  Election 
at  the  death  of  the  believer.  Cumberland:  Election  is  at  the 
time  of  regeneration  and  adoption.  This  position  is  taken,  of 
course,  to  get  on  the  "Medium  Ground  :"  thus,  Eternity — Faith 
or  Regeneration  or  Adoption — Death.  Now  that  he  has  found 
his  position,  he  must  next  find  his  Scripture.  But  the  man  on 
the  fence  might  as  well  search  the  records  of  the  clerk's  office 
for  his  title  to  the  fence  between  two  other  persons  farms. 
In  the  search,  however,  something  is  at  last  found  recorded  in 
Ephesians  i.  13,  "When  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed."  This 
trumpet  is  sounded  three  times.  Here  is  a  "seal,"  at  least  it 
was  impressed  at  the  time  of  "believing;"  ergo^  "election"  is 
equal  to  "sealing;"  £jr^o,  election  is  not  from  eternity!  Now 
this  is  certainly  something  new  and  something  peculiarly 
medium!  Would  the  reader  believe,  that  although  this  position 
is  one  of  the  characteristic,  we  might  justly  say  fundamental  and 
essential,  positions  of  the  (Cumberland  theology,  yet  this  text  is 
absolutely  the  only  quotation  the  author  makes  in  support  of  it. 
Would  he  believe  that  although  he  quotes  it  three  times,  he  never 
once  furnishes  you  with  the  book,  chapter,  and  verse  where  it  is 
to  be  found.  But  perhaps  the  reader's  thoughts  revert  to 
Romans  viii.  30,  and  he  is  wondering  if  the  author  means  to 
slight  that  Calvinistic  proof  text,  that  election  is  from  eternity; 
this  was  the  current  of  our  thoughts  as  we  read  along  to  page  112: 
"But  let  us  notice  several  other  passages.  Romans  viii.  30, — 
'Whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called;  and  whom  he 
called,  them  he  also  justified;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he 
also  glorified.'     We  pass  over  that   part  op  this   passage 

WHICH     IS     USED    TO    PROVE    UNCONDITIONAL    ELECTION,     tO    the 

latter  part  of  it  which  teaches  that  they  who  are  justified  are 
glorified.''  (The  italics  are  Dr.  Crisman's,  the  capitals  are  ours.) 
When  we  read  the  above,  the  impulse  to  laugh  outright  was 
irresistible.  True,  the  portion  italicised  is  that  which  is  pertinent 
to  the  Doctor's  argument  in  this  place  ;  but  when  we  reflect  how 
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exceedingly  pertinent  the  whole  passage  is  to  the  ground  just 
travelled  over  by  the  author  on  pages  S^^  103,  109,  to  dismiss  it 
in"8uch  style, — "  we  pass  over," — was  certainly  not  pertinent. 
"They  saw  it,  and  so  they  marvelled;  they  were  troubled,  and 
hasted  away ;"  Psalms  xlviii.  4.  And  this  one  of  the  towers  of 
our  Zion  is  never  again  approached,  if  careful  search  has  not 
failed  us. 

On  page  119  the  author  undertakes  the  exposition  of  He- 
brews vi.  4,  5,  6,  so  far  as  to  wrest  it  from  the  Arminian's  use,  as 
a  proof  text  against  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  "  Perseverance 
of  the  Saints."  The  trouble,  however,  which  he  experiences,  is 
to  wrest  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  it  on  the  "  Medium  Ground;" 
for,  whilst  he  is  not  willing  for  the  Arminian  to  appropriate  it, 
he  seems  equally  unwilling  for  the  Calvinist  to  do  so.  Hence, 
he  says:  "In  our  opinion,  the  persons  here  designated  are  not 
Christians,  but  deeply  convicted  and  penitent  sinners.''  Had  he 
stopped  here  he  would  have  been  on  Calvinistic  ground,  and 
clean  out  of  reach  of  the  Arminian ;  but  this  will  not  do,  he  must 
get  on  Cumberland  ground,  and  so  must  spice  it  a  little  with 
Arrainianism,  hence  he  adds:  "We  are  strengthened  in  this 
opinion  because  it  is  not  said  that  it  is  impossible  'to  renew  them 
again  unto  religion,'  but  'to  repentance;'  as  much  as  to  say  that 
they  had  never  been  further  than  repentance."  Now,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  difficulty  that  would  still  remain  in  the  ex- 
pression, "renew  again,"  from  his  sentence, — "they  had  never 
been  further  than  repentance," — this  difficulty  might  occur: 
that  luravoia  in  Scripture  is  invariably  a  Christian  grace,  hence 
accompanies  "faith,"  which,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  is 
always  accompanied  by  "sealing,"  which,  according  to  the  author, 
is  the  same  as  ''electing,"  (page  H6,)  which,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  is  at  the  time  of  "regeneration"  ("renew  again") 
and  "adoption,"  (page  108.)  Thus  the  author  has,  in  that  un- 
fortunate sentence — "as  much  as  to  say  that  they  had  never 
been  further  than  repentance," — actually  yielded  the  dispute  to 
the  Arminian.  Here  is  amusement  again.  This  champion  of 
the  line  fence  rescues  a  text  from  the  Arminian  only  to  find  that 
the  Calvinist  gets  it,  then  facing  about  he  rescues  it  from  the 
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Calvinist,  but,  alas !  the  Arminian  gets  it.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  Doctor  had  better  drop  down  quietly  on  our  side,  or  give  up 
this  text  to  the  Wesleyans;  for  we  see  not  how  he  is  to  retain 
possession  of  it;  for  should  he  fall  back  upon  another  line  of 
defence,  taking  his  stand  at  the  6th  verse,  on  the  word  "If," — 
saying,  "A  supposition  can  never  prove  the  existence  of  an 
■event,"  (page  119,) — he  will  find  some  one  in  the  Calvinistic 
uniform  ready  again  to  take  charge  of  the  text;  and,  moreover, 
ready  with  that  same  weapon^  which  he  borrowed  originally  from 
our  side,  to  drive  him  from  some  other  of  his  imaginary  "  Middle 
Ground"  positions. 

Spurgeon,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  says,  "Some  of  you  cannot 
open  your  mouths  wide  enough  to  sing  this  song  of  election  now; 
but  when  you  reach  heaven,  God  will  open  your  mouths,  and 
then  you  will  sing  it."  Were  we  personally  acquainted  with  the 
author,  w(i  should  say  to  him  privately.  Remember,  Brother 
Crisman,  not  all  things  occupying  a  middle  ground  between  two 
extremes  are  approved  of  God.  ^'Cold"  and  "hot"  are  extremes; 
the  Laodiceans  were  on  the  "Medium  Ground."-  The  time  may 
soon  come  when  we  shall  pass  over  the  river  and  rest  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  Tree  of  Life ;  then  we  feel  sublimely  assured  we 
shall  vie,  each  with  the  other,  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  that 
God,  ^*who  hath  saved  us  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  not 
according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and 
grace^  which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus^  before  the  world 
began.'' 

"'•The  Higher  Life''  Doctrine  of  Sanctification  Tried  by  the 
Word  of  God.  By  Henry  A.  Boardman,  D.  D.,  Author  of 
"The  Apostolical  Succession,"  "The  Bible  in  the  Counting 
House,"  "The  Bible  in  the  Family,"  "The  Great  Question," 
etc.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  1334 
Chestnut  Street.     Pp.  286,  16mo. 

Dr.  Boardman  has  done  a  good  work  and  done  it  well.  He  is 
a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the 
word  of  truth.  Perhaps  nothing  could  show  the  urgent  necessity 
of  such  a  work  more  than  the  following  announcement  by  the 
New  York  Evangelist ; 
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"The  Rev.  Joseph  Lehmann,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  writcB  from  Ger- 
many that  Antinomian  views  of  the  most  radical  type  have  penetrated 
some  of  the  charchea  there,  and  caused  trouble.  He  states  specifically,, 
referring  to  the  Baptist  brotherhood,  we  suppose:  'The  church  at  Berlirt 
has  lost  more  than  sixty  members  through  this  heresy,  which  throws 
overboard  prayer,  the  Lord's  day,  Church  organisation,  temperance,  to- 
gether with  confession  of  siir,  as  no  longer  necessary  for  the  "  perfect 
Christian."  '  He  ascribes  these  untoward  results  as  due,  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  teachings  of  Mr.  R,  Pearsall  Smith  1" 

The  human  heart  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  men  since 
the  fall.  Antinomianiam  on  the  one  hand,  and  Legalism  on  the 
other,  is  the  constant  tendency.  Satan  fishes  for  souls  first  with 
one  bait  then  with  the  other,  and  anon  he  combines  the  two,  not^ 
being  particular,  so  long  as  he  can  succeed  in  their  destruction, 
whether  men  are  enticed  by  one  or  the  other,  or  both. 

The  "Higher  Life"  Doctrine  of  Sanctification,  by  Dr.  Board- 
man,  is  a  formal  and  painstaking  effort  to  present  the  teachings 
of  the  Higher  Life  school,  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  the 
scriptural  refutation  of  their  doctrine,  and  the  proof  of  the 
Reformed  doctrine.  We  have  tasted  the  old  wine  and  the  new, 
and  we  judge  "the  old  wine  is  better."  There  i&,  no  doubt,  a 
fascination  in  the  new  doctrine,  especially  to  saints  afflicted  with 
spiritual  laziness.  It  is  so  congenial  to  the  indolence  of  the 
depraved  heart  to  vault  at  once  into  an  estate  of  "perfection"  by 
"one  act  of  consecrating  faith."  Why  be  burdened  with  the 
girdle  of  sincerity,  the  sandals  of  peace,  the  breastplate  of 
righteousness,  and  the  helmet  of  salvation,  when,  with  the  shield 
oi  faith  alone,  we  can  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  adversary? 
Why,  after  a  grievous  fall  into  sin  like  Noah  or  David  or  Lot,  be 
burdened  with  a  sense  of  guilt  and  agonize  at  a  throne  of  grace, 
crying,  "Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  according  to  thy  loving 
kindness;  according  unto  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies, 
blot  out  my  transgressions,"  etc.,  etc.?  Why  not  just  rise  up 
from  your  wallowing  in  the  mire  and  say,  '•'•I  confess  my  sin," 
repeat  your  act  of  consecrating  faith,  and  then  go  on  your  way 
rejoicing  I  How  such  bold  freedom  as  this  would  commend  itself 
to  the  heart  of  the  Antinomian,  and  how  the  self-righteous 
Pharisee,  having  again  returned  to  his  accustomed  spiritual  (?) 
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devotions,  would  comfortably  <Jonclude  that  all  was  right  once 
more  between  him  and  God.  What  does  Satan  care  whether  you 
are  in  assurance  or  in  doubt,  provided  you  are  in  doubt  of  Christ, 
•or  in  fullest  assurance  of  faith  in  your  own  faith.  He  cares  not 
whether  you  have  faith  in  your  own  faith,  or  faith  in  your  act  of 
consecration,  or  faith  in  your  assurance,  provided  only  you  have 
not  saving  faith  in  Christ,  which  works  by  love,  purifies  the 
heart,  and  overcomes  the  world. 

Assurance  of  faith  is  not  of  the  essence  of  saving  faith,  as  our 
Methodist  brethren  teach ;  assurance  is  not  unattainable  in  this 
life,  as  the  Romanists  teach.  Our  Confession  of  Faith  wisely  an^ 
beautifully  antagonises  both  these  errors,  declaring  assurance  to 
be  attainable  in  this  life,  but  not  essential  to  saving  faith.  John 
Oalvin  has  been  misrepresented  as  teaching  on  this  point  th« 
Methodist  doctrine.  A  casual  reading  will  produce  this  im- 
pression, because  the  prominent  error  before  Calvin's  mind  was 
the  liomiali  doctrine  on  this  subject ;  but  a  careful  and  discrimi- 
nating study  of  his  "Institutes"  and  of  his  "Commentaries" 
will  prove  that  he  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  Chapter  XVIII.  Were  this  the  proper  place,  nothing 
would  be  easier,  as  nothing  would  be  more  pleasurable,  than  to 
place  Calvin  and  the  Confession  side  by  side  on  the  subject  of 
assurance. 

Besides  a  well  written  preface  of  six  pages.  Dr.  Boardman 
treats  the  subject  in  sixteen  chapters:  I.  Lofty  Claims.  11.  The 
Old  Doctrine  and  the  New.  III.  Faith  Misapprehended  in  its 
Nature  and  Objects.  IV.  The  Will  not  Omnipotent — "Conse- 
cration." V.  Further  Mistakes  as  to  Consecration.  VI.  Novel- 
ties in  Scripture  Interpretation — Mysticism.  VII.  More  Texts 
Misinterpreted — Romans  vii.  VIII.  Half  Truths — Commands 
and  Promises — Prayer.  IX.  Passivity  vs.  Activity — F'aith  Re- 
stricted, and  Scripture  Slighted.  X.  The  Lessons  of  1  John, 
Chapter  i.  XI.  The  Law  Debased — Sin  no  Sin — The  Lord's 
Prayer.  XII.  The  Scheme  Incompatible  with  the  General  Tone 
of  the  Inspired  Word — Pilgrim's  Progress.  XIII.  A  Bleak 
System  for  Doubting  and  Desponding  Believers.  XIV.  The 
Scheme   Deficient  in   Solid  Comfort  for  God's   Children — Self- 
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Deception — Egoism.  XV.  Higher  Life  Examples.  XVI.  Trust- 
worthy Experiences — Conclusion. 

We  had  intended  to  give  a  few  extracts  illustrative  of  the 
Higher  Life  Doctrine,  and  Dr.  Board  man's  method  of  dealing 
with  it,  but  space  forbids.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he  is  kind,  courteous, 
and  fair,  in  representing  the  position  of  the  Perfectionists;  for 
the  most  part  allowing  them  to  speak  for  themselves  by  quoting 
extensively  from  their  writings;  but  having  thus  given  their  side 
a  fair  hearing,  he  draws  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  and  hews  Agag 
to  pieces. 

"Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father,  which  is  in 
heaven,  is  perfect,"  Matthew  v.  48.  Again  and  again  does  the 
author  hurl  this  ponderous  text  with  telling  effect  against  the 
defences  of  the  Perfectionists,  until  their  ramparts  are  levelled 
with  the  dust. 


A  Word  to  Christian    Teachers  and  'Students  of  the  Ministry. 
By  Samuel  B.  Schieffelin,  Author  of  the  ''Foundations  of 
History,"  "Milk  for  Babes,"  and  "Children's  Bread."    Com- 
mittee of  Publication,  Richmond.     Pp.  89.     ItJmo. 

Here  is  a  little  book  that  is  a  book, — clear,  manly,  direct, 
earnest,  thoroughly  biblical,  with  a  large  amount  of  instruction 
packed  into  its  small  dimensions.  We  accord  it  our  unqualified 
admiration  for  the  great  amount  of  biblical  text  interwoven  in 
the  discourse,  for  its  clear,  correct,  outspoken  theology,  and  for 
its  wise  instructions  aglow  with  a  continuous  current  of  ardent 
piety.     A  few  selections  from  the  book  will  best  commend  it. 

"Beloved  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  it  opens,  "we  have 
great  reason  to  thank  the  Lord  that  we  are  livino;  in  the  world  at 
this  time."  Speaking  of  God's  appointing  teachers,  he  specially 
honors  parents  as  God's  original  teachers,  and  earnestly  presses  on 
them  the  use  of  this  faculty.  Teaching  from  the  Bible,  in  stories 
and  illustrations,  is  far  more  enjoyed  by  children  than  Mother 
Goose's  Melodies.  To  Sunday-School  teachers  he  says:  "Have  you 
a  desireto  bring  souls  to  Christ  to  be  saved?  Do  you  receive  the 
doctrine,  that  salvation  is  by  faith  in  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ?" 

"Many  Christians^close  their  prayers  with,  'and  save  us  at 
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last.'  The  word  of  God  teaches  that  believers  are  saved." 
*'Many  teach  that  our  great  aim  should  be  to  be  prepared  for 
death,  whereas  we  should  be  prepared  to  live."  . "  Dying  is 
instantaneous  experience,  but  living  is  awful."  Speaking  of 
"motive  and  manner"  in  teaching,  he  says:  "Be  ready  to  be 
laid  aside  when  your  work  is  done.  With  John  the  Baptist  say, 
He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease."  Among  many  excellent 
instructions  about  "meetings,"  he  says,  "Be  prepared,  be  in 
earnest,  be  prompt,  be  ready,  be  short.  Do  not  preach  to  men  in 
your  prayers.  Do  not  scold  the  absent."  "  Queen  Esther  on  going 
into  the  presence  of  King  Ahasuerus  might  use  this  language: 
^Perhaps  he  will  admit  my  plea;  perhaps  will  hear  my  prayer.* 
Away  with  this  kind  of  teaching.  Sinners  should  not  be  encour- 
aged to  use  such  language  as  this  in  approaching  Christ." 

The  untitled  man  rises  manfully  and  powerfully,  too,  to  ",the 
height  of  the  great  argument"  against  modern  scientists.  Their 
systems  of  evolution  and  development  are  headless  trunks.  They 
are  reached  "not  by  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom."  "Poor 
orphans!  without  a  father,  they  try  in  vain  to  resign  themselves 
to  a  dark  future.  They  give  their  attention  to  the  very  lowest 
field  of  science — matter."  The  gospel  of  God  is  the  power  that 
convinces  and  saves  them.  It  addresses  their  hearts  as  well  as 
their  understanding.  We  have  not  met  so  fine  a  Scripture  argu- 
ment against  infidelity  in  brief  spage. 

In  an  age  when  the  Church  is  employing  a  variety  of  workers, 
and  is  apt  to  run  too  fast,  it  is  admirably  conservative  in  its  hints 
to  parents,  teachers,  and  students  of  divinity,  recalling  all  to  the 
Bible  and  to  our  grand  old  theology  in  the  Heidelberg  and 
Westminster  Forms. 

He  will  Come:  or,  Meditations  on  the  Return  of  Jesus  to  Reign 
over  the  Earth.  By  Stephen  H.  Tynq,  Jr.,  D.  D.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St. 
Greorge's  church,  New  York  city.  New  York:  Mucklow  & 
Simon,  Publishers,  Forty- Second  Street  and  Madison  Avenue. 
1877.     Pp.  212.     12mo. 

This  is  one  more  added  to  the   many  attempts  made  in  late 
times  to  anticipate  the  grand  finale  of.  our  world.     To  a  book- 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  4 — 20. 
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maker  it  is  an  attractive  theme.  He  can  say  many  sublime 
things,  and  run  out  many  beautiful  and  even  unobjectionable 
speculations,  without  committing  himself  to  many  positive  puneta 
stantia.  The  author  has  indulged  himself  freely  in  these  pious 
"meditations."  We  accord  to  this  book  a  truly  pious  vein  of 
thought  and  of  fancy,  with  some  noticeable  flashes  of  intellectual 
force. 

But,  as  usual,  it  adventures  upon  a  definite  programme  of  the 
Second  Advent.  The  coming  of  the  "Glorious  Man"  will  be 
first  "in  the  air  for  his  saints."  This  will  be  the  signal  for  the' 
first  resurrection.  "A  thousand  years  or  more  will  intervene" 
between  this  resurrection  and  the  "rest  of  the  dead."  Then  will 
come  the  great  "manifestation"  of  Christ,  "with  his  saints  as 
assessors,  in  judgment  on  a  wicked  world.  Then  cometh  the 
end."  The  writer  does  not  descend  to  the  arena  of  ordinary 
discussion,  but  maintains  the  position  of  a  teacher  instructing 
the  Church.  He  gives  no  previous  or  present  theory  on  this 
great  subject  even  a  passing  recognition.  His  mode  of  argu- 
mentation supposes  no  antagonism,  and  coolly  plants  his  points 
in  the  midst  of  pious  reflections  and  Scripture  quotations.  Dis- 
course on  points  which  have  hitherto  balked  exegesis,  would  have 
been  well  to  have  been  less  didactically  stated. 

Our  author  speaks,  of  course,  like  an  Episcopalian  when  he 
says  that  Advent  Sunday  is  a  reminder  at  once  of  the  two 
Advents, — the  first  and  the  second  comings  of  our  Lord.  As  a 
pious  man  and  an  evangelical  divine,  where  does  he  find  the 
authority  for  his  Church's  inventing  any  such  appointed  days? 
On  the  part  of  other  Churches  we  demur  to  the  quiet  assumption 
that  these  appointments  have  any  authority  whatever.  The 
Apostle  tells  the  Galatians,  "  I  am  afraid  of  you ;  ye  observe 
days."  The  day  and  the  month,  and  even  the  year,  of  our 
Lord's  first  advent  are  all  incapable  of  positive  determination, 
and  it  is  a  sort  of  imposition  on  the  uninformed  when  any  Church 
pretends  to  fix  either  of  them.  With  all  respect  for  our  prelatical 
brethren,  we  are  conscious  of  some  degree  of  rebellious  recusancy 
against  the  cool  superciliousness  which  speaks  of  St.  Andrew's 
and  St.  Agnes'    as  of  course  belonging  to  the  world's  calendar. 
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Shall  we  not  even  have  a  time  Almanac  any  more,  which  shall 
not  demand  on  the  face  of  it  our  tacit  acquiescence  in  ecclesiastical 
nuncupations? 

Without  abundantly  substantiating  the  first  coming  '''for  the 
saints,"  and  the  second  coming  '"'with  the  saints"  after  an 
interval  of  a  thousand  years,  Dr.  Tyng  describes  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  righteous  from  the  wicked  by  an  historical  illustration 
most  infelicitious.  During  the  Protectorate,  England's  rightful 
sovereign  (?)  was  a  fugitive  from  her  shores.  The  confidence  of 
his  loyal  people  was  sorely  tested  by  his  long  delay  to  return. 
To  those  who  remained  faithful  he  at  last  came  in  utmost  secresy. 
None  but  his  friends  knew  that  he  had  crossed  the  channel. 
After  many  days  spent  in  secret  appointments  and  in  resurrecting 
the  elements  of  fallen  royalty,  the  day  of  the  king's  "appearing" 
and  proclamation  arrived.  There  was  a  secret  but  rapid  elimina- 
tion of  the  faithful  from  the  malcontents.  But  it  was  not  Charles 
so  much,  nor  his  immediate  adherents,  that  gained  him  his 
throne,  but  a  parliamentary  party  dreading  the  army  as  much 
as  it  hated  Charles,  and  a  reticent  George  Monk  at  the  head  of 
that  army,  answering  the  questions  of  the  impatient  with  a 
"splash  of  brown  juice,"  nnd  a  boiling,  seething  London  engaging 
the  attention  of  both,  that  "set  free"  the  royalists.  This  royal 
helplessness,  in  the  midst  of  revolutionary  turmoil,  makes  the 
analogy  exceedingly  unhappy  and  even  oflfensive. 

In  that  awful  period  between  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  the  righteous  shall  be  looked  for,  "but  shall  not 
be  found."  The  world  will  be  surprised  to  find  them  absent. 
But  they  will  soon  forget  it.  Government  will  go  on.  Deteriora- 
tion will  be  rapid,  and  the  world  will  rush  to  a  terrible  demise. 
The  conversion  of  the  world  is  an  impossibility.  The  next  era 
will  in  no  wise  be  a  "development"  built  on  the  analogies  of  the 
present.  The  Jews  and  a  literal  Jerusalem  shall  have  priority 
and  superiority  in  the  grand  aeon  to  come. 

These  are  great  themes,  and  more,  they  are  futuritions  but 
dimly  bursting  the  surface  of  our  revelation,  requiring  far  more 
of  the  "spirit  of  prophecy"  and  profound  exegesis  than  our 
author  has  shown  on  the  pages  of  his  little  book.     It  is  a  pity 
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that  so  much  of  pious,  devotional,  even  rapturous,  thought  should 
be  based  upon  an  almost  invisible  filament  of  reasoning. 

Memoirs  of  Philip  P.  Bliss.  Edited  by  D.  W.  Whittlp]. 
Contributions  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Goodwin,  Ira  D.  Sankey, 
and  George  F.  Root.  Introduction  by  D.  L.  Moody.  A. 
S.  Barnes  &  Company,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  New 
Orleans.     Pp.  367,  8vo. 

Of  the  many  who  perished  in  the  awful  Ashtabula  catastrophe, 
the  loss  of  no  one  perhaps  was  so  widely  lamented  as  that  of  P. 
P.  Bliss,  the  sweet  singer  of  Zion.  His  popular  religious  songs, 
which  are  sung  all  over  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
had  made  his  name  familiar  throughout  the  land;  and  there  was 
a  deep  and  wide-spread  regret  when  it  was  reported  that  under 
such  appalling  circumstances  his  lips  had  been  suddenly  sealed 
in  death.    • 

The  volume  before  us  is  a  loving  tribute  to  his  memory  by  one 
who  had  been  for  many  years  most  intimately  associated  with 
him  in  Christian  labors.  The  author  makes  no  pretensions  to 
literary  merit  or  distinction.  He  modestly  styles  himself  as  only 
the  "editor"  of  the  work,  which  he  had  undertaken  at  the 
solicitation  of  friends,  who  desired  a  correct  and  faithful  narrative 
of  Mr.  Bliss's  life.  And  it  is  in  itself  but  the  simple  story  of  a 
very  simple  life,  told  in  plain  and  simple  style.  Mr.  Bliss  was 
of  humble  origin,  and  enjoyed  few  advantages  of  education  in 
early  life;  and  his  public  career  was  short  and  in  no  wise  a  dis- 
tinguished one,  except  in  the  sphere  of  sacred  song.  In  this  his 
gifts  were  rare  and  eminent.  He  possessed  to  a  wonderful 
degree  the  faculty  of  translating  religious  thought  into  song; 
composing  rapidly  and  freely  both  the  music  and  the  words,  and 
then  being  capable,  through  a  rich  and  well  trained  voice,  of 
rendering  them  into  sweet  and  effective  song.  His  poetry,  it 
must  be  admitted,  is  not  of  a  high  order,  and  his  music  is 
characterised  by  simplicity  rather  than  grandeur.  But  in  both 
he  has  undoubtedly  struck  a  popular  chord,  which  has  given  his 
songs  a  very  wide  circulation  and  use. 

These  gifts,  to  which  was  added  the  best  of  all,  the  gift  of 
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divine  grace,  which  manifested  itself  in  zeal  for  the  salvation  of 
others,  naturally  led  to  his  employment  in  late  years  as  a  "singing 
evangelist."  His  labors  in  this  respect,  in  which  he  was  actively 
engaged  at  the  time  of  his  tragical  death,  are  minutely  recorded 
in  these  memoirs,  and  are  full  of  interest.  But,  perhaps,  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  volume  is  the  history  of  many  of  his 
most  popular  songs  which  are  familiar  among  ourselves;  such, 
for  example,  as  "Almost  Persuaded,"  "Only  an  Armor  Bearer," 
"  Hallelujah,  'Tis  Done,"  etc. 

The  thoughtful  reader  of  this  book  will  probably  be  impressed 
with  a  feeling  of  disappointment  at  the  want  of  dignity  in  the 
subject,  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  imparts  its  character  to  the 
whole  volume.  But  perhaps  this  ought  to  be  excused  as  the 
exuberance  of  a  most  buoyant  spirit  not  yet  trained  to  great 
work  in  the  Master's  service.  '  ' 


William  the  Baptist.  By  Rev.  James  M.  Chaney,  Lexington, 
Missouri.  Richmond :  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publica- 
tion. St.  Louis:  Presbyterian  Publishing  Company.  1877, 
Pp.245,  16mo.  ^^^  "     ' 


■i.   .  •(■■ 


We  have  examined  this  little  book  with  care,  and  it  is  our 
deliberate  opinion  that  its  author  has  succeeded  admirably  in 
all  respects.  The  temper  and  the  spirit  of  it,  the  language  and 
the  argument,  are  all  just  what  were  to  be  desired.  The  method 
is  Socratic,  of  which  Mr.  Chaney  seems  to  be  complete  master. 
He  carries  on  his  discussion  altogether  by  conversations,  and  he 
certainly  knows  well  how  to  frame  and  put  his  questions  so  as  to 
compel  the  truth  to  come  out  in  the  answers  given. 

Very  fully  we  agree  with  the  author,  that  the  ordinance  of 
baptism  is  in  nothing  second  to  the  Lord's  Supper, — both  being 
sacraments  instituted  by  the  Lord  himself,  and  both  of  the  highest 
importance  and  value.  No  person  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
may  hold  either  in  light  esteem. 

And  we  agree  with  him  that  much  of  the  heresy  prevailing  in 
reference  to  the  rite  of  baptism  is  chargeable  to  neglect  and 
indifference  on  the  part  of  those  whose  practice  accords  with  the 
truth.     That  this  is  so,  (he  rightly  declares,)  must  "appear  from 
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the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  arguments  of  immersionists  are 
based  on  concessions  made  by  such." 

Another  point,  respecting  which  Mr.  Chaney  is  undoubtedly 
right,  is  that  they  greatly  err  who  suppose  that  one  mode  of 
baptism  is  as  good  as  another,  and  that  the  question,  which  is 
the  right  mode,  is  not  worthy  of  discussion.  On  the  contrary, 
the  difference  between  us  and  the  immersionists  is  radical,  and 
both  cannot  be  right.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  with  him, 
that  immersion  is  not  a  scriptural  mode  of  baptism,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  hold  with  him  that  it  is  valid  baptism,  and  we  call 
attention  to  the  very  clear  elucidation  made  of  this  distincton  on 
pp.  58-60.  The  subject  is,  indeed,  so  left  in  the  word  of  God, 
that  many  think  they  find  one  mode,  and  others  another  mode, 
therein  approved.  But  this  by  no  means  shows  that  the  sacred 
writers  did  not  intend  to  prescribe  any  particular  mode.  Many 
of  the  most  vital  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  thus  left  by  the  pen 
of  inspiration.  Those  doctrines  can  be  and  are  rejected  by  many 
as  not  scriptural,  and  thus  men  are  tested.  We  must  search  the 
Scriptures  daily  to  find  out  whether  these  things,  are  as  men 
represent ;  and  we  shall  have  to  give  account  of  prejudice,  or 
carelessness,  or  pride  of  opinion,  or  any  other  cause  lead  us  to 
reject  the  truth  and  espouse  the  error. 

Mr.  Chaney  uses  no  unkind  words,  but  yet  employs  great 
plainness  of  speech.  The  idea  he  opposes  is  with  him  "a  heresy 
that  would  drag  the  sacred  rite  of  baptism  from  the  place  assigned 
it  by  Jesus,  as  a  symbol  of  the  Spirit's  work,  down  to  a  useless 
work  of  symbolising  in  a  very  awkward  manner  an  event  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  man's  redemption."  And  he  justly  holds 
that  "the  evil  of  such  perversion  is  aggravated  when  we  remember 
it  necessitates  the  denial  on  the  part  of  immersionists,  that  we 
form  any  part  of  the  Church  of  God."  "  Transubstantiation  is 
no  greater  perversion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  than  is  the  burial 
theory  a  perversion  of  baptism." 

Mr.  Chaney  confines  himself  "to  the  word  of  God  alone,"  and 
examines  the  subject  in  what  he  conceives  to  be  "ah  exhaustive 
method,  to  wit: 

"1.  To  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  word  used  to  designate  the  rite  ;  to 
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do  this  by  exaraining  those  passages  where  the  word  occurs,  and  from 
the  context  and  attending  circumstances,  to  ascertain  in  what  sense  the 
word  is  used  by  the  sacred  writers. 

"2.  To  inquire  whatls  the  significance  of  the  rite,  and  see  what  light 
this  throws  on  the  question  of  mode.  *    ' "'  -'■  ^'* -^   if' '  ;*:^'''  :*  *i; 

"3.  To  examine  the  cases  of  its  administration  found  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament;  to  examine  these  in  the  \\^i oi  circumstantial  evidence. 

"These  methods  are  independent  of  each  other,  and  if  they  unite  in 
bringing  us  to  the  same  conclusion,  we  may  be  assured  that  we  have 
the  truth." 


Witherspoon :  Proceedings  and  Addresses  at  the  Laying  of  the 
Cornerstone,  and  at  the  Unveiling,  of  the  Statute  of  John 
Witherspoon  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia.  Compiled  by 
the  Rev.  Wm.  P.  Breed,  D.  D.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  1334  Chestnut  Street.      Pp.  104,  12mo. 

This  is  another  of  Dr.  Breed's  publications,  full  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
the  Centennial  Anniversary,  and  mixing  up  patriotism  and 
religion  in  the  style  most  approved  at  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Breed,  as  is  common  with  many  Presbyterians  of  that  city, 
takes  delight  in  identifying  the  original  Synod  with  the  present 
Synod  of  Philadelphia,  which  Dr.  Musgrave  used  to  call  so 
reverently  ''the  Mother  Synod."  Dr.  Breed  asserts  (p.  24)  that 
"this  Synod  meeting  October  19th,  1876,  was  then  virtually  not 
eighty-eight  but  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  old,  for  as  early 
as  1706  the  organisation  of  the  original  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia 
took  place.  This  body  was  then  Presbytery,  Synod,  and  General 
Assembly,  all  in  one."  And  he  says,  in  1716  "it  resolved  itself 
into  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,"  and  in  "1788  resumed  its  old 
name,  which  it  has  since  retained."  Now,  the  original  Presby- 
tery was  never  called  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  but  "  the 
Presbytery.''  And  when  in  1716  it  creates  out  of  itself  from 
subordinate  Presbyteries,  and  becomes  a  Synod,  its  proper  name 
was  simply  "the  Synod,"  and  not  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia, 
though  sometimes  it  was  so  called.  In  1741  there  is  a  schism, 
and  then  we  have  a  Synod  of  Philadelphia  and  a  Synod  of  New 
York.  These  are  merged  into  one  in  1758  under  the  title  of 
"the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia."     In   1788  this 
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Synod  is  divided  into  the  four  Synods,  the  Synod  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  the  Synod  of 
Virginia,  and  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas. 

It  would  not  hurt  anybody  very  much  to  let  this  coveted  glory 
be  allowed  to  the  present  Synod  of  Philadelphia.  But  the  only 
trouble  is  that  the  truth  of  history  cannot  be  sacrificed.  The 
present  Synod  is  not ''''the  Mother  Synod''  nor '•^ the  Original 
Synod.''  And  this  Philadelphia  minister  may  as  well  give  up 
that  point. 


History  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  from  its  Origin  in  17JiB  to 
the  Commencement  of  185 J/..  By  John  Maclean,  Tenth  Presi- 
dent of  the  College.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
1877.     2  Vols.,  8vo.     Pp.  414,  450. 

This  college,  which  has  sent  forth  from  its  walls  so  many  men 
who  have  been  eminent  in  the  Church  and  in  civil  life,  both  in 
the  North  and  in  these  Southern  States,  was  originated  by  the 
Synod  of  New  York  during  the  first  great  schism  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  this  country,  which  began  in  1741,  was  coii- 
summated  in  1745,  and  terminated  in  1757  by  the  union  of  the 
Synods  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

This  schism,  as  is  well  known,  did  not  arise  from  differences 
as  to  doctrine,  but  as  to  the  measures  which  were  adopted  by  the 
revivalists  of  that  day,  and  as  to  education  for  the  ministry — the 
one  party  holding  that  piety  and  zeal,  with  an  inferior  education 
and  meagre  acquaintance  with  science  and  learing,  is  all  that  is 
needed;  and  the  other,  putting  a  higher  estimate  on  the  culture 
of  the  intellect,  and  demanding  it  of  those  who  should  enter  the 
ministry  and  stand  forth  as  teachers  of  others. 

The  friends  of  the  college  applied  for  years  in  vain  for  a 
charter.  As  it  was  in  South  Carolina,  so  here  the  civil  rulers 
were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England,  and, 
like  Sir  Francis  Nicholson  of  South  Carolina,  refused  to  grant 
privileges  to  Dissenters.  Such  was  Lord  Cornbury,  Governor 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  persecutor  of  Francis 
Makemie  and  John  Hampton,  two  Presbyterian  ministers,  among 
the  earliest  known  in  this  country.    After  many  discouragements 
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a  charter  was  obtained  from  Governor  Hamilton  in  1746, — a 
Churchman  himself,  but  of  enlightened  views. 

The  author  corrects  the  statement  that  the  college  owes  its 
existence  to  the  expulsion  of  David  Brainerd  from  Yale  College, 
although  he  admits  that  this  may  have  stimulated  those  who, 
originated  it  to  mature  their  plans  without  further  delay.  He 
also  denies  that  it  originated  from  the  Log  College  at  Neshaminy, 
the  school  of  the  Tennents.  The  college  was  indebted  under 
God  to  Jonathan  Dickinson,  John  Pierson,  Ebenezer  Pemberton, 
and  Aaron  Burr,  and  their  immediate  friends  and  helpers,  for  its 
first  establishment.  A  new  and  better  charter  was  given  to  it  in 
1748  by  Governor  Belcher. 

The  college  was  opened  in  May,  1747,  at  Elizabethtown,  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson  being  President,  who  died  in  October 
of  the  SMmc  year.  Upon  his  decease,  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr 
became  President,  and  the  students  were  removed  to  Newark, 
where  he  resided.  In  1752,  the  college  was  fixed  at  Princeton, 
and  buildings  having  been  erected  for  its  accommodation,  it  was 
removed  to  its  present  site  in  1756.  Gilbert  Tennent  and 
Samuel  Davies  were  sent  to  Great  Britain  in  1753-4  to  solicit 
aid,  bearing  with  them  a  petition  from  the  Synod  of  New  York 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  the  destitutions  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
North  and  South  Carolina.  Collections  were  made  in  the 
Churches  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  by  order  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Scotland  and  of*  the  Synod  of  Ulster.  This  effort 
was  eminently  successful.  Funds  were  obtained  sufiicient  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  buildings  erected ;  and  a  fund  was  also 
commenced  for  the  education  of  pious  and  indigent  youth  for  the 
gospel  ministry. 

Among  other  efforts  made  for  its  endowment  from  time  to  time, 
was  one  extending-  through  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  by  Rev.  James  Caldwell  of 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  We  have  met  with  notices  of  this  gentleman 
in  the  diary  of  Rev.  Archibald  Simpson,  of  Stoney  Creek,  in  this 
State,  as  he  visited  Wiltown  and  other  localities  on  his  way  to 
Georgia  in  1770  upon  his  agency.  He  speaks  of  him  as  ''much 
VOL.  XXVIII.,  NO.  4 — 21. 
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of  a  Christian  and  gentleman,  a  fine  scholar,  and  in  every  way 
an  accomplished  minister."  He  also  speaks  of  the  college  as 
''  that  most  excellent  and  flourishing  seminary  of  learning,  which 
has  hitherto  been,  and  promises  to  be,  the  most  useful  of  any 
ever  erected  in  America."  Mr.  Simpson  promoted  the  objects 
of  this  agency  as  much  as  possible  at  Wiltown,  Pon-Pon,  and 
Jacksonboro.  It  revived  his  desire  to  gain  a  majority  of  the 
independent  congregations  of  this  State  and  Georgia,  with  those 
under  the  Old  Scotch  Presbytery,  to  join  the  Synod  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  "with  a  view  to  promote  a  catholic, 
evangelical,  and  useful  ministry,  and  strengthen  the  dissenting 
interests  over  all  British  America."  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  South  Carolina,  pp.  378-9.  This  was  under  the 
Presidency  of  Dr.  Witherspoon. 

The  next  year  Mr.  Ogden  came  to  collect  Mr.  Caldwell's 
subscriptions,  which  were  made  payable  in  coin  in  Carolina,  and 
in  produce  in  Georgia.  This  same  Mr.  Caldwell  had  a  price  set 
upon  his  head  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  his  church  was 
burned  by  a  refugee  in  1780  a  few  months  after,  his  wife  was 
shot  through  the  window  of  the  room  to  which  she  had  retired 
with  her  children  for  safety,  and  he  himself  was  shot  while  con- 
ducting a  lady  to  the  town  who  had  arrived  from  New  York 
under  a  flag  of  truce.  (Ibid.)  Much  and  interesting  information 
is  contained  in  these  volumes  concerning  its  trustees,  professors, 
tutors,  and  more  distinguished  Alumni. 

The  administration  of  its  distinguished  Presidents,  Dickinson, 
Burr,  the  elder  Edwards,  Davies,  Finley,  Witherspoon,  Samuel 
Stanhope  Smith,  Ashbel  Green,  and  Carnahan,  passes  in  review 
before  the  author,  and  their  biographies  are  given  down  to  the 
period  of  his  own  inauguration  in  1854.  Of  these  distinguished 
names,  that  of  the  elder  Edwards  is  perhaps  the  most  illustrious 
for  his  mental  vigor  and  the  service  he  rendered  to  the  theological 
world.  His  presidency  was  a  brief  one.  He  entered  upon  it 
on  the  16th  of  February,  1758.  On  the  23d  he  was  inoculated 
with  the  small-pox,  with  other  members  of  his  family,  as  a 
prophylactic  against  that  disease  which  was  prevalent.  On  the 
22d  of  March  following  he  died  from  the  effects  of  the  inoculation 
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in  perfect  peace.  The  administration  of  Witberspoon  was  an 
illustrious  one,  though  interrupted  by  the  war  of  the  Revolution. . 
Words  cannot  express  the  hold  which  he  and  his  associates  had 
upon  the  confidence  of  the  public.  After  the  war  was  ended, 
they  came  forward  with  great  liberality,  the  living  giving  cheer- 
fully of  their  diminished  substance,  and  the  dying  making  their 
bequests  to  the  trust  funds  to  secure  what  the  friends  of  the 
college  had  so  much  at  heart,  the  preparation  of  pious  youth  for 
the  gospel  ministry. 

These  provisions  have  doubtless  increa^^ed  the  number  of 
students  resorting  to  the  college  from  that  day  to  this,  and  their 
character  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  religious  interests  of 
the  college  itself  Some  sixty-two  scholarships  of  $1,000  each 
were  founded  between  1853  and  1873  to  pay  the  tuition  fees  of 
students. 

This  college  was  always  the  favorite  resort  of  Southern 
students,  irrespective  of  their  religious  proclivities,  down  to  the 
commencement  of  our  late  civil  war.  . 

Dr.  Maclean's  connexion  with  the  college  dates  back,  we 
believe,  to  the  year  1818.  In  reviewing  the  measures  adopted 
from  time  to  time  by  the  ruling  authorities  of  the  college,  he 
expresses  his  own  judgment  with  freedom  upon  them,  as  he  is 
entitled  to  do  from  his  long  experience,  as  to  the  proper  discipline 
and  instruction  of  young  men  in  the  period  of  their  education  for 
further  professional  study,  or  the  practical  duties  of  life.  The 
work  will  be  valued  as  an  authentic  history  of  the  third  college 
founded  in  the  United  States  ;  Harvard  being  the  earliest,  founded 
in  1638;  Yale  the  next,  founded  in  1701;  Princeton  the  third, 
founded  in  1746. 


Village  Improvements  and  Farm  Villages.      By   George   E. 
Waring,  Jr.     J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

This  author  has  for  many  years  past  given  his  attention  so 
closely  to  agricultural  and  sanitary  questions,  and  has  written  so 
largely  upon  them,  that  he  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  authority 
upon  these  points.  One  of  his  first  books,  "A  Farmer's 
Vacation,"  was  taken  up  mainly  with  such  matters  as  would  be 
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most  likely  to  enage  the  attention  of  an  agriculturist  in  Europe, 
as,  drainage  in  Holland,  Dutch  farming,  the  peculiarities  of 
French  tillage,  and  kindred  subjects.  He  has  written  a  hook  for 
practical  farmers  (being  one  himself),  with  sufficient  science  to 
assist,  without  exciting  prejudice  against  "farming  by  book." 
But  his  most  valuable  contributions  are  without  question  his 
works  on  "Drainage," — especially  as  applied  to  swamps  and 
malarious  districts, — and  on  "Sanitary  laws."  No  books  of  a 
practical  character  are  more  needed  among  Southern  farmers 
just  now  than  such  as  these.  Owing  to  the  neglect  of  drainage 
since  the  war,  many  districts  among  us,  where  malaria  has  not 
heretofore  existed  in  the  memory  of  living  men,  are  now  visited 
yearly  by  chills  to  such  an  extent  that  for  three  months  of  the 
hot  weather  plantations  in  these  localities  have  to  be  abandoned. 
The  study  of  Col.  Waring's  books  might  be  productive  of  better 
results  than  the  planting  of  a  grove  of  eucalyptus  trees. 

The  small  volume  before  us  is  not  the  less  suggestive  of  helpful 
hints  in  the  very  direction  in  which  we  of  the  South  need*  them. 
None  of  us  ought  to  be  offended  when  we  are  told  that,  as  a 
•  general  thing,  our  Southern  villages  are  slovenly  and  neglected- 
looking  as  to  their  external  aspect,  however  much  hospitality  and 
culture  their  unpainted  weather-boarding  may  represent.  We 
drove  the  other  day  through  a  village  which  our  travelling  com- 
panion said  he  had  known  for  forty  years,  and  he  declared  that 
during  that  period  not  a  tree  had  been  planted,  not  an  old  fence 
(apparently)  mended,  not  a  gutter  drained.  To  the  denizens  of 
such  villages  and  towns,  (and  there  are  plenty  such  through  all 
the  South,)  the  hints  about  "improvement"  at  small  cost,  to  be 
found  in  this  book,  would  be  a  God-send,  provided  they  were 
carried  out.  It  is  the  system  of  "Village  Improvement  Associa- 
tions," which  Col.  Waring  commends,  that  has  made  many  of  the 
villages  and  towns  of  the  Northern  States  noted  for  their  beauty. 
jVs  to  what  this  farmer  has  to  say  about  "Farm  Villages,"  we 
think  his  scheme  quite  impracticable.  Our  farmers  do  not  need 
(as  the  Oriental  tiller  of  the  ground,  or  the  Continental  one  during 
the  turbulent  ages  of  the  past,)  to  live  in  proximity  for  mutual 
protection.     As  to  the  question  of  thus  making  farmers'  families 
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more  contented  by  providing  society  at  hand,  it  sounds  chimerical. 
In  a  new  condition  of  things, — Arizona  for  example, — the  system 
is  capable  of  being  tried,  but  never  in  the  old  settlements,  and 
we  doubt  if  it  could  be  a  working  system  anywhere. 


Poems  of  Places.    By  Henry  W.  Longfellow.    Osgood  &  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  richest  anthologies  ever  put  forth,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  extensive.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Longfellow  has 
the  finest  poetical  library  in  America,  and  that  in  making  his 
selections  he  has  not  to  go  beyond  his  own  collection.  Of  course, 
with  such  a  purveyor  as  our  best  American  poet,  (may  we  not 
truly  say,  as  the  most  beloved  and  popular  poet  in  the  world?) 
we  have  a  guarantee  that  nothing  unworthy  shall  find  admission 
into  these  pages,  and  that  the  choice  of  all  that  has  been  written 
about  places  shall  be  provided.  Some  fifteen  volumes  have 
already  appeared,  and  the  limit  the  editor  has  set  himself  is  not 
yet  reached.  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  have  been 
here  photographed;  France,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 
have  had  their  chief  points  outlined;  Italy  has  furnished  an 
embarrassment  of  riches;  and  now  in  these  last  three  books  we 
have  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
Austria.  One  can  see  at  a  glance  how  rich  and  varied  the 
culling  must  be.  The  sources  from  which  the  poems  are  drawn 
cover  every  name  known  in  modern  poetic  annals.  There  is 
something  very  fascinating  in  thus  being  invited  to  link  hands 
with  the  singers  of  all  countries,  and  to  ramble  with  them  over 
hill  and  plain,  through  valleys  and  across  mountains,  by  ruined 
castle  and  historic  river,  by  lakeside  and  seaside,  while  they 
chant  at  your  ear  the  legends,  the  romantic  associations,  the 
suggestive  fancies  summoned  up  by  all  that  meets  the  eye. 
Truly  a  captivating  and  flowery  way  of  studying  geography! 
The  mechanical  execution  of  these  volumes  is  everything  that  can 
be  desired,  and  we  hope  the  series  will  find  a  place  on  multitudes 
of  such  library  shelves  as  are  more  specially  designed  for  a 
plurality  of  readers. 
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The  literary  fashion  of  the  hour  is,  that  everything  shall  be 
offered  in  Series.  Some  one  book  of  strong  motive  power  is  started 
from  the  press,  and  is  made  to  draw  by  its  enginery  a  whole  train 
after  it.  It  is  not  much  to  our  credit,  as  intelligent  readers,  that 
the  "Helen's  Babies'"  Series  races  like  a  mad  locomotive  train 
over  the  continent.  But  if  the  fashion  has  its  ridiculous  aspects, 
it  is  also  made  the  vehicle  of  much  that  is  good. 

The  Osgood  house  has  issued  one  hundred  fairy-sized  volumes 
at  fifty  cents  a-piece,  beautifully  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated, 
which  would  enrich  a  home  and  largely  educate  its  inmates,  even 
if  they  had  access  to  no  other  books,  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  writing,  prose  and  verse,  to  be  found  in  the 
English  language.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  of  the  indulged  and 
pampered  young  people  of  the  present  day,  that  they  should  go 
back  to  the  old  calf-bound  copies  that  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents were  only  too  proud  to  possess,  of  the  classics  of  our 
tongue.  Nor,  indeed,  are  they  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to 
hunt  up  for  themselves  the  choicest  poems  and  finest  essays  of 
even  more  modern  writers.  So,  in  this  age  of  knowledge-made- 
easy,  all  this  is  done  to  their  hand.  The  copies  of  this  "Vest 
Pocket  Series"  are  so  attractive  looking  that,  perforce,  the  half- 
idle  youth  or  maiden  is  beguiled  into  the  reading  of  them,  and 
thus  come  to  acquire  a  degree  of  culture  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  best  authors  such  as  the  shabby  old  household  copies 
never  could  have  induced.  When  we  take  note  that  they  go  as 
far  back  as  the  Elizabethan  period,  and  give  us  what  the  common 
consent  of  the  world  has  agreed  to  consider  t\\Q  best  of  the  lesser 
productions  of  the  most  distinguished  writers, — such  as  Milton's 
short  poems,  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  George  Herbert's  quaint 
things,  Gray's  gems.  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  Cowper's,  Gold- 
smith's, Campbell's,  Scott's,  Coleridge's,  and  every  later  poet's 
"Favorites,"  (whole  poems,  not  extracts,)  with  such  prose  as 
Carlyle's  "Cromwell"  and  Macaulay's  most  brilliant  Essays,  (a 
volume  given  to  each,)  such  as  "Milton,"  "Bacon,"  etc.,  together 
with  many  noted  things  American  writers  have  given  us, — such  as 
Lowell,  Emerson,  Holmes,  and  a  score  or  two  of  others, — it  will  be 
seen  how  wide  the  range  is  through  the  fields  of  English  literature. 
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Their  name  is  well  chosen;  they  are  volumes  to  be  pressed  in 
anywhere, — the  pocket,  the  travelling  bag,  the  portmanteau,  will 
seem  none  the  heavier  or  more  crowded  for  half  a  dozen  of  them; 
and  they  are  so  beautifully  printed,  the  text  so  large  and  clear, 
and  the  binding  so  light  yet  substantial,  that  they  can  be  read 
under  any  light,  and  will  be  unobtrusive  in  any  company.  Our 
much  travelling  fellow-citizens  can  now  take  a  very  complete 
course  of  reading  in  English  literature  while  they  are  crossing 
the  ocean,  or  speeding  all  over  the  country  on  the  rail,  or  walking 
the  steamboat  deck,  or  waiting  for  their  meals  in  hotels  and 
restaurants.  We  surely  think  the  Osgoods  have  done  a  good 
thing  in  thus  thrusting  into  the  hands  of  the  readers  of  the  day 
so  much  of  the  mental  wealth  of  the  past,  and  obliging  them  to 
accept  it  as  if  it  were  so  much  fresh  matter.  ■        ^' 

Here  and  there  we  find  some  author,  or  the  special  production 
of  one,  which  hardly  deserved  to  be  admitted  into  this  category, 
but  as  a  general  thing  the  selections  are  very  discriminating. 
We  think  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  embraced  some  of  the 
fine  religious  literature  of  the  language  in  this  Series, — an  essay 
of  Foster's,  or  an  astronomical  discourse  of  Chalmers,  or  a 
sermon  of  Melville  or  Robertson. 
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There  is  the  usual  (perhaps  more  than  the  usual)  variety  in 
the  literary  produce  of  the  last  quarter.  The  menu  is  in  other 
respects  good,  whilst  the  euisine.,  though  often  capital,  sometimes 
illustrates  the  adage,  that  "too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth." 
The  Old  World  is  worth  seeing  through  any  eyes,  and  eyes  of 
any  age,  if  the  eyes  are  only  sound.^  Lecky's  important  worK^ 
we  have  always  thought  over-praised.  Though  apparently  sincere, 
it  is  rationalistic,  and  we  think  superficial  and  heavy. 

Chronology  and  Geography  have  been  said  to  be  the  eyes  of 
history,  but  geography  is  unintelligible  without  maps.  The  four 
maps  issued  by  Barnes  &  Co.  will  doubtless  be  useful  to  a  large 
number.*^''*  No  one  acquainted  with  the  author's  fervid  story 
of  American  "Methodism,"  or  with  his  high  standing  in  the 
Virginia  Conference,  will  be  apt  to  underrate  Dr.  Bennett's 
welcome  narrative  of  the  Confederate  awakening.^ 

Dr.  Schaff  was  the  very  man  of  all  others  in  this  country  to 

*An  Old  World  as  Seen  Through  Young  Eyes ;  or,  Travels  Kound  the 
World.  By  Ellen  H.  Walworth.  12mo.  Illustrated,  $2.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

'History  of  European  Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  By 
William  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.  A.  Third  edition,  revised.  2  Vols.,  12mo. 
Cloth,  $3.     Ibid. 

*Map  of  Canaan  to  Illu8trate,the  Old  Testament.  By  James  Monteith. 
25  X  42  inches.     Mounted  on  rollers,  etc.,  $3.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

*Map  of  Palestine  to  Illustrate  the  New  Testament.  By  James 
Monteith.     25  x  42  inches.     Mounted  on  rollers,  etc.,  $3.     Ibid. 

^Map  of  Southeastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  to  Illustrate  the 
Travels  of  St.  Paul.  By  James  Monteith.  42  x  52  inches.  Mounted  on 
rollers,  etc.,  $5.     Ibid. 

^Physical  Map  of  the  World.  By  James  Monteith.  42x52  inches. 
Mounted  on  rollers,  etc.,  §5,    Ihid. 

^A  Narrative  of  the  Great  Revival  which  prevailed  in  the  Southern 
Armies  during  the  Late  Civil  War  between  the  States  of  the  Federal 
Union.  By  William  W.  Bennett,  I).  D.,  Superintendent  of  "The  Soldiers' 
Tract  Association,"  and  Chaplain  in  the  Confederate  Army.  Illustrated. 
12mo.,  cloth,  $1.50.     Claxton,  Remsen  &  IlafFelfinger,  Philadelphia. 
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describe,  translate,  and  chronicle  the  "  Creeds  of  Christendom."^ 
Jn  the  Tusculan  Disputations,'^  the  noblest  subjects  are  treated 
of  in  dialogue  form  by  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  prose-writers 
and  philosophers.  The  difficulty  here  is  not  to  render  the  Latin 
into  English,  but  to  gather  the  subtle  meaning  after  it  has  been 
thus  rendered ;  yet  the  translation  offered  by  Mr.  Yonge  will  be 
gratefully  accepted  by  many;  and  Mr".  Yonge  is  a  competent 
translator.  There  is  nothing  more  delightful  in  all  Cicero  than 
these  high  colloquies.  The  applications  of  Art  culture^  are  often 
more  directly  serviceable  to  our  daily  wants  than  one  might  at 
first  imagine.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  study  Art  without  also 
studying  Grecian  and  Roman  Mythology.*  The  highest  reach 
of  aesthetics  is  to  carry  one  to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  thought 
and  expression** — the  idea  and  the  form.  ;      ■   ,    i' 7  - 

The  name  of  Daniel  Webster  is  a  tower  of  strength  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken.  As  an  expounder  of  the 
Constitution  he  had  many  superiors.  As  a  mere  lawyer  he  was 
surpassed  by  such  men  as  Horace  Binney  and  Choate,  and  at  a 
later  day  0' Conor  and  Curtis.  As  a  statesman  he  does  not  take 
equal  rank  with  Clay,  nor  as  a  logician  and  political  philosopher 


^The  Creeds  of  Christendom.  Bihliotheca  Symbolica  Ecclesiae  Uni- 
versalis. With  a  History  and  Critical  Notes.  By  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, N.  Y.  Three  volumes.  Vol.  I.:  The  History  of  Creeds.  Vol.  II.: 
The  Greek  and  Latin  Creeds,  with  Translations.  Vol.  III.:  The  Evan- 
gelical Protestant  Creeds,  with  Translations.  8v'o.,  cloth,  $15.  Harper 
&  Bros.,  New  York. 

'^Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations  ;  Also,  Treatises  on  the  Nature  of  the 
Gods,  and  on  the  Commonwealth.  Literally  Translated,  chiefly  by  C.  D. 
Yonge.  Uniform  with  Harper's  New  Classical  Library.  12mo., 
cloth,  $1.50.     Ibid. 

^Art  Education  Applied  to  Industry.  By  Col.  George  Ward  Nichols. 
Illustrated.     8vo.,  cloth,  illuminated  and  gilt,  $4.     Ibid. 

*The  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.  With  Special  Reference  to  its 
use  in  Art.  From  the  German  of  0.  Seemann.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Bianchi, 
B.  A.,  Late  Scholar  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  Brotherton  Sanskrit 
Prizeman.     1875.     With  64  illustrations.     16mo.,  cloth,  50  cents.     Ibid. 

^Thought  and  Expression.     By  S.  S.  Greene.     12mo.,  112  pp.,  boards, 
35  cents.     Copperthwait  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
VOL.    XXVIII.,   NO.   4 — 22. 
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with  Calhoun  or  Madison.  As  ah  orator,  he  was  grand  and 
imposing;  and  his  speeches  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
Burke  and  Erskine.  As  an  advocate,  he  had  scarcely  a  rival  in 
America, — after  Patrick  Henry.  As  a  master  of  the  English 
tongue,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  his  match.  The  condensed 
edition  of  his  great  orations^  will  shed  new  lustre  on  a  name  that 
will  always  be  a  name  of  power.  Living  Questions^  have  an  able 
treatment,  we  doubt  not,  at  the  hands  of  another  author.  The 
Stagirite*'  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  highest  minds  the  world 
has  known.  The  distinguished  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburirh  has  favored  us  with  a  new  translation.  Mrs. 
Oliphant  turns  from  her  novels  and  her  biographies  to  the  study 
of  the  great  Italian  epic  ;*  and  the  new  volume  of  President 
Adams  covers  the  period  of  Independence.^ 

Since  Mark  Twain's  "  Roughing  It,"  there  has  been  an 
increased  disposition  to  learn  more  about  the  life  beyond  the 
Sierras.^  Those  who  are  curious  respecting  some  of  the  tenets 
of  Swedenborg  and  his  followers,  may  find  satisfaction  in  the 
publication  of  the  New  Church  Academy.'    No  one  will  question 

^Daniel  WcbHter :  The  Life,  Speeches,  and  Memorials  of  Daniel  Webster ; 
Containin*:;  hiH  Most  Celebrated  Oration.s,  a  Selection  from  the  Eul()<:;ie» 
Delivered  on  the  Occasion  of  his  Death,  and  his  Life  and  Times,  By 
Samuel  M.  Sinucker,  LL.D.  12mo.,  cloth  extra,  $1.25.  -T.  15.  Lippincott 
Sc  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

''Livin*:;  QueHtions  of  the  A^e.  Discussed  by  James  B.  Walker.  12rno., 
cloth  extra,  $1 .50.     Ibid. 

^Axistotle.  By  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Bart.,  LL.l).,  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Edinbur<>;h.  Vol.  V.  of  the  Supplemental  Seriew  of  Ancient 
Classics  for  Kii<,dish  Headers.     Fine  Cloth,  $1.     Ihid. 

*I)ante.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Vol.  I.  of  a  Series  of  Forei(;;n 
(Classics  for  Enf2;lish  Headers,  a  companion  series  to  "Ancient  Classics 
for  English  Headers.''     16mo.,  cloth.     Ibid. 

^Memoirs  of  J.  Q,.  Adams.  Vol.  XII.  Cornprisin<i^  portions  of  his 
Diary  from  1795  to  184S.  Edited  by  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams.  8vo., 
cloth  extra.     Ibid. 

"Beyond  the  Sierras  ;  or,  Observations  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  By  Rev. 
A.  II.  Tevis,  A.  M.     Illustrated.     12rno.,  cloth  extra,  $1.50.     Ibid. 

niie  Advent  of  the  Lord:  Part  1.  of  "Words  for  the  New  Church,"  a 
Serial  controlled  by  the  Academy  of  the  New  Church.  8vo.,  72  pp., 
paper,  50  cents.     Ibid. 
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the  eminent  fitness  of  Mr.  Inglis  for  the  task  he  assigned  himself 
in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Texts, — a  work  greatly  needed,  and 
peculiarly  useful  to  preachers.^  The  great  "Strike"  has  wonder- 
fully freshened  the  interest  in  the  old  problems  touching  the 
employer  and  the  employ^.''  Punctuation  is  hardly  a  fixed 
science.  The  American  compositor  sprinkles  commas  from  a 
pepper-box.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cambridge  school  in 
England,  headed  by  such  men  as  Munro,  the  editor  of  Lucretius, 
use  as  few  points  as  possible.  Macaulay  had  a  system  of  his  own. 
Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say  that  a  sentence  is  a  bad  one  which  can 
only  be  made  intelligible  by  these  artificial  marks.  Mr.  Turner's 
treatise  is  the  best  we  know.'  The  depth  and  sweetness  of 
ti  Kerapis  are  lost  to  a  great  degree  in  any  translation.*  - 

We  do  not  regularly  take  notice  of  law  books.  The  general 
and  compendious  nature  of  Judge  Smith's  work,  and  the  station 
of  the  author,  should  recommend  it  to  others  beside  lawyers.* 
*'The  Beautiful  Blue  Danube"  is  again  the  theatre  not  only  of 
mihtary  but  of  literary  adventures.*^  The  infidelity  of  the  day, 
so  far  as  not  avowedly  atheistic,  has  a  leaning  towards  one  or 

^Bible  Text  Cyclopaedia :  A  Complete  Classification  of  Scripture  Texts 
in  the  Form  of  an  Alphabetical  List  of  Subjects.  By  llev.  James  Inglis. 
New  edition.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  $2.50.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

'^Labor  and  Capital:  The  Conflict  between  Labor  and  Capital.  By 
Albert  S.  Bolles.     New  edition.     12mo.,  paper,  75  cents.     Ibid. 

•'A  Handbook  of  Punctuation  :  Containing  the  more  Important  Rules, 
and  an  Exposition  of  the  Principles  upon  which  they  Depend.  By  Joseph 
A.  Turner,  M.  A.    New  revised  edition.    16mo.,  limp  cloth,  75  cts.    Ibid. 

*0n  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  By  Thomas  a  Kempis.  Beautifully 
illustrated,  with  etchings  on  steel  and  woodcut  engravings,  and  elegantly 
printed  on  superfine  paper.    Crown  8vo.,  vellum  cloth,  f^ilt  top,  $5.     Ibid. 

''Elements  of  the  Laws;  or.  Outlines  of  the  System  of  Civil  and  Criminal 
Laws  in  Force  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Several  States  of  the  Union. 
I)e8if»;ned  as  a  text-book  for  general  use.  By  Thomas  L.  Smith,  late 
•Tudge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  New  edition,  revised. 
12mo.,  fine  cloth,  $1.50.     Ibid. 

*The  Principalities  of  the  Danube — Servia  and  lloumania:  Their 
History,  Inhabitants,  Governments,  and  Relations  to  the  Turkish  Empire. 
By  G.  M.  Towle.  With  map  and  portraits.  18mo.,  91  pp.,  cloth,  50  cents; 
j)aper,  25  cents.    J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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other  of  three  sorts  of  ''religion:"  the  small  remnant  of  Comte- 
ists,    who   accept    their    master's    latest    views,   espouse   "the 
religion  of  humanity;"    the  disciples  of  Mill  and  Tyndall  affect 
to  cherish  "the  religion  of  the  emotions;"    whilst  the  bulk  of 
thinkers    and    scholars    of    anti-theistic    tendencies   favor    the 
"absolute  religion"  advocated  by  Foxton  and  Theodore  Parker. 
The  critics  have  latterly  fallen  much  in   love  with  Brahmanism, 
and  especially  with  Buddhism.    Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  treats 
of  this   subject,   will    not   be   confounded   with    the   author   of 
Rasselas.^      Everything   from  the  pen   of  Mr.    George   Henry 
Lewes  is  worthy   of  attention.     As   the  author  of  the  life  of 
Goethe,  as  the  historian  of  philosophy,  as  the  foremost  English 
exponent  of  the  views  of  Auguste  Comte,  and  as  the  husband  of 
"George  Eliot,"  the  speculations  of  this  writer  on  the  connexion 
betwixt  Physics  and  Psychology  are  sure  to  be  as  engaging  as 
they  are  unquestionably  unsound.^     The  Vest-Pocket  Series^*  of 
classics  and  favorite  authors  is  destined  to  be  a  never-ending  joy 
to  those  who  not  only  read  but  travel.    Ilaud  inexperti  loquimur. 
Charles  Knight's  "Year  of  the  Poets,"  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
gave  rise  to  a  succession  of  like  works,  of  which  "  Lucy  Larcom's  " 
is  the  last.*'* 

Modern  Greece,  containing  as  it  does  the  embalmed  body  of  that 
"Mother  of  Arts  and  Eloquence,"  of  whom  Milton  speaks  in  the 
"Paradise  Regained,"  has  always  for  the  thoughtful  had  a  pathetic 
fascination.  This  influence  was  heightened  by  the  Suliote  war, 
and  is  still  further  augmented  by  the  possible  issues  of  the  war 


^Oriental  Religions  and  their  Relation  to  Universal  Religion — China. 
By  Samuel  Johnson.     8vo.,  1,000  pp.,  $5.     J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston. 

^The  Physical  Basis  of  Mind :    Being  the  Fir^t  Volume  of  the  Second 
Series  of  "Problems  of  Life  and  Mind." 
xii.,  556  pp.,  cloth,  $3.     Ibid. 

^Favorite    Poems.     By    Thomas   Hood. 
96  pp.,  cloth,  50  cents.     Ildd. 

^Favorite  Poems.     By  Alfred  Tennyson 
96  pp.,  cloth,  50  cents.     Ibid. 

'''Hillside  and  Seaside  in  Poetry.  A  companion  volume  to  "Roadside 
Poems."  Edited  by  Lucy  Larcom.  "Little  Classic  Style."  18mo., 
303  pp.,  $1.     Ibid. 


By  George  IL  Lewes.     8vo.: 

Vest-Pocket   Series.     32mo., 

Vest-Pocket  Series.     32mo., 
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with  Turkey.^  But  Montenegro  and  Bulgaria  are  in  the  very 
focus  of  all  that  is  at  present  sanguinary  and  heroic  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere.^  We  need  no  prophet  to  tell  us  that  "that 
twice  battered  "  eidolon  of  "  Materialism  "  has  fared  badly  at  the 
hands  of  the  great  Christian  exegete  of  Germany.^  Moosehead 
Lake  is  comparatively  flat  and  tame,  but  perhaps  Mount  Kinneo 
and  the  twin  summits  of  Spencer  mountain  will  repay  the  tourist 
even  if  he  do  not  fish  or  shoot.  We  not  only  remember  the 
Lake,  but  the  Journal, — now  reissued  (if  we  mistake  not)  after  a 
lapse  of  twenty  years  and  upwards.  The  sketches  are  from  a 
gifted  pen.*  We  have  to  speak  once  more  of  the  Vest-Pocket 
Series,  with  which  the  Osgood  firm  have  enriched  the  lovers 
of  good  English,  and  in  which  they  appear  to  have  touched 
the  limit  of  smallness,  compactness,  and  elegance.  One  of  these 
little  thin  volumes  takes  up  no  room  in  one's  portmanteau; 
but  we  carried  one  of  them  this  summer  which  was  large 
enough  to  hold  several  pla^^s  of  Shakespeare.  W^e  have  selected 
for  notice  those  which  we  think  are  the  best  of  the  batch 
during  the  last  few  months.  It  is  gratifying  to  have  in  this  form 
such  standard,  works  as  Thomson's  Seasons,'^  ^  ^  **  Milton's  smaller 

^Modern  Greece :  Its  History,  People,  Institutions,  and  Relations  to 
Turkey  and  the  "Eastern  Question."  By  G.  M.  Towle.  With  map. 
24ino.,  87  pp.,  paper,  25  cents ;  cloth,  50 cents.    J.  R.  Os<;ood  &  Co.,  Boston. 

^Montenco;ro  and  Buluiiaria:  A  Brief  History  of  thesfs  Provinces,  their 
InhaVjitants,  Institutions,  Governments,  Reliijjions,  Customs,  and  Relation 
to  the  Turkish  Empire.  By  Geo.  M.  Towle.  With  map.  24mo.,  94  pp., 
paper,  25  cents ;  cloth,  .50  cent8.     Ifnd. 

'A  History  of  Materialism,  and  Criticism  of  its  Present  Importance. 
By  Frederick  Albert  Lanfi;e.  Authorised  translation  by  Ernest  Chester 
Thomas.  Vol.  I.  in  English  and  Foreiii;n  Philosophical  Library.  3  Vols., 
crown  8vo.,  xx.,  330  pp.,  cloth,  Vol    I.,  $3.50.     Ibid. 

*A  Moosehead  Journal.  By  J.  R.  Lowell.  Vest-Pocket  Scries.  95  pp., 
cloth,  50  cents.     Ibid. 

^Winter.  By  -Tames  Thomson.  Vest-Pocket  Series.  96  pp.,  cloth, 
50  cents.     Ibid. 

"Spring.  By -James  Thomson.  Illustrated.  Vest-Pocket  Series.  80  pp., 
cloth,  50  cents.     Ibid. 

^Summer.  By  -James  Thomson.  Vest-Pocket  Series.  103  pp.,  cloth, 
50  cents.     Ibid. 

^Autumn.  By  James  Thomson.  Vest-Pocket  Series.  89  pp.,  cloth, 
50  cents.     Ibid. 
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pieces,'   Cowper's,^   Burns's,^  Pope's  choicest  things,*  Carlyle's 
Cromwell,'  and  Lord  Macaulaj's  Milton®  and  Byron/ 

The  same  discerning  House  gives  us  also,  and  in  the  same 
fastidious  shape,  favorite  poems  by  Kingsley,*  Byron,*  Coleridge,'* 
Southey,"  Scott, ''^  and  Macaulay,^'*  and  the  Sonnets  of  Shake- 
speare,'*'^ together  with  two  volumes  of  Schiller.'**  '^  The  same 
publishers  issue  another  book  on  the  geography  and  manners  of 
the  Caucasus  and  the  Mediterranean  Asia,^®  as  well  as  another 


'L' Allegro,  il  PenserosOj^etc.  By  John  Milton.  Vest-Pocket  SerieH. 
96  pp.,  cloth,  .50  centH.     J.  11.  Osfjood  &  Co.,  lioHton. 

'^Favorite  PoemH.  By  William  Cowper.  Vest-Pocket  Series.  90  pp.^ 
cloth,  50  cents.     Ibid. 

^Favorite  ]*ooins.  By  Robert  Burns.  Vest-Pocket  Series.  lOG  pp,^ 
eloth,  50  cents.     Ibid. 

*An  Essay  on  Man.  By  A.  Pope,  Illustrated.  Vest-Pocket  Scries, 
96  pp.,  cloth,  50  cents.  Ibid. 

^Oliver  Cromwell.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Illufitrated.  Vest-Pocket 
Series,     HI  pp,,  cloth,  50  cents.     Ibid. 

"John  Milton,  By  T.  B.  Macaulay.  Illustrated,  Vest-Pocket  Scries, 
104  pp.,  cloth,  50  cents.     Ibid. 

Ujord  Byron.  By  T.  B.  Macaulay.  Illustrated.  Vest-Pocket  Series. 
S9  pp,,  cloth,  50  cents.     Ibid. 

'Favorite  Poems.  By  Charles  Kin^sley.  Illustrated,  Vest-Pocket 
Series.     96  pp.,  cloth,  50  cents.     Ibid. 

'Favorite  Poems.  By  Lord  Byron.  Vest-Pocket  Series.  127  pp., 
rloth,  50  cents.     Ibid. 

'"Favorite  Poems.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge.  Vest-Pocket  Series.  104  pp.^ 
cloth,  50  cents.     Ibid. 

"Favorite  Poems.  By  Robert  Southey,  Vest-Pocket  Series,  95  pp., 
Ibid. 

'Tavorite  Poems.   By  Walter  Scott.  Vest-Pocket  Series,   126  pp.     Ibid. 

"Horatius  and  Virpnia,     By  T.  B,   Macaulay.     Vest-Pocket   Series. 

94  pp.     Ibid. 

"Lake  Regillus  and  Ivry.  By  T.  B.  Macaulay,  V'^est-Pocket  Series. 
96  pp.     Ibid. 

'•^Sonnets,  By  W.  Shakespeare.  Illustrated.  Vest-Pocket  Series. 
103  pp.,  .50  cents.     Ibid. 

'«The  Lay  of  the  Ball.  By  Friedrich  Schiller,  Vest-Pocket  Series. 
79  pp,,  cloth,  .50  cents.     Ibid. 

'^Favorite  Poems.     By  F.  Schiller.    Vest-Pocket  Series.     96  pp.    Ibid. 

'^Asia  Minor  and  the  Caucasus,     By  Sir  Randal  Roberts.    With  maps. 

95  pp.,  cloth,  50  cents  ;  paper,  25  cents.     Ibid. 
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Essay  on  the  reign  of  law,^  and  a  book  about  the  prince  of 
caricaturists.*  We  shrewdly  suspect  that  Miss  Edith  Simcox  has 
not  a  very  strong  grasp  on  her  subject,  but  we  desire  to  avoid  a 
precipitate  judgment.  Leech  never  had  an  equal,  unless  it  were 
Doyle.  Cruikshanks  never  approached  him.  Leech's  forte  was 
not  in  the  "cartoon"  style  of  Punch,  but  in  the  pictures  that 
used  to  occupy  about  a  quarter  of  a  page,  and  that  are  still 
imitated  longo  intervallo  in  that  marvellously  clever  helxlomadal. 
Who  more  fit  than  Professor  Sumner  to  discuss  with  fairness 
and  ability  the  vexed  question  of  Protection  or  Free  Trade?* 
Professor  Sumner,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  spies 
who  brought  back  a  true  report  of  the  land  from  the  monstrous 
parishes  of  Louisiana.  With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Markham's 
charming  little  work,  we  happened  to  know  of  not  a  single  history 
of  France  in  English  until  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Parke  Godwin's 
ample  volumes.  There  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  '*  verge 
enough"  for  Mr.  Van  Laun,  Avhose  third  and  last  volume  is  now 
on  the  counters.*  The  low  premium  on  gold  stimulates  the  hope 
of  payments  in  coin.  The  silver  question  ought  to  be  intelligently 
dealt  with  by  the  director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  especially 
as  he  has  a  German  name.*  The  most  popular  of  English 
Astronomers  is  one  of  the  most  active  also  of  litterateurs.^ '  It 
is  not  known  to  all  our  readers,  perhaps,  that  this  attractive 
person  and  writer  is  a  wrangler  of  Cambridge,  and  a  lover  of 

'Natural  Law:  An  Essay  in  Ethics.  By  Edith  Simcox.  Vol.11,  of 
"Enfrlish  and  Foreign  Philoso|)hical  Library."  Crown  8vo.,  xii.,  361  pp., 
$3.50.     -T.  H.  Osf^ood  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Mohn  Leech.  By  Dr.  John  Brown.  Illustrated.  Vest-Pocket  Series. 
\)2  pp.,  cloth,  .50  cents.     Ihid. 

^Lectures  on  the  History  of  Protection  in  the  United  States.  By  Prof. 
W.  G.  Sumner.     8vo.,  64  pj).,  cloth,  $1.     G.  P.  Putnanrs  Sons,  N.  Y. 

*IIistory  of  French  Literature.  Vol.  III.  By  Henri  V^an  Laun.  Third 
and  last  volume.     Svo.,  cloth  extra,  $2..50     Ihid. 

"'Money  and  Le<i;al  Tender  in  the  United  States.  By  Henry  R.  Linder- 
man,  I)ir»!ctor  of  the  United  States  Mint.     12iao.,  cloth  extra.     Ibid. 

"Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astronomy.  By  H.  A.  Proctor.  8vo.,  cloth 
extra.     Ihid. 

''A  New  Star  Atlas.  By  \i.  A.  Proctor.  12  maps.  8vo.,  36  pp., 
cloth,  $2.50.     Ihid. 
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5ow  mo^s  and  music.  What  more  entertaining  rea(Hng  is  there 
than  old  English  ballads?  Percy's  Reliques  and  Ellis's  Metrical 
Romances  are  at  length  followed  up  bj  Mr.  Bell's  collection.' 
The  Song  of  Songs  and  Ecclesiastes  once  more  tempt  the  mealy 
wings  of  new,  yet  it  may  be  more  fortunate,  adventurers.^ 

We  regard  the  symbolical  view  of  the  Apocalypse  more  reason- 
able than  the  strictly  chronological.  Peradventure  the  reader 
might  find  the  worth  of  his  money  in  these  "Symbolic  Parables:"* 
we  trow  not.  Everything  depends  on  the  theological  standing- 
point.  Biblical  psychology  can  best  be  treated  in  outline.*  Much, 
at  least,  that  has  been  written  on  this  topic,  had  better  have  been 
left  unwritten.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Beck  has  shown 
more  wisdom  than  some  of  his  forerunners.  The  book  of  Notes 
and  Sketches,*  about  the  18th  century,  has  a  taking  aspect.  This 
was  the  age  of  Swift,  and  Steele,  and  Addison  ;  of  Marlborough 
and  Turenne;  and  latterly  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Bailey's  "Festus,"*^  is  a  strange  poem, 
an  audacious  poem  ;  but  there  are  fire  and  imagination  in  it. 
His  later  work,  "The  Age,"  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  reviewers, 
but  was  witty  and  caustic.  The  theology  of  "Festus"  is  not  in 
harmony  with  our  standards.     Nobody  understands  Papal  Rome 


^Early  Ballads  and  Son^s  of  Peasantry  of  Eni!;land  :  Taken  Down  fronii 
Oral  Recitation  and  Transcribed  from  Private  Manuscripts,  Rare  Broad- 
sides, and  Scarce  Publications.  Edited  by  Robert  Bell.  (Bohn's  Standard 
Library.)     12mo.,  cloth,  SI. 40.     Scribner,  Wei  ford  &  Armstronj^,  N.  Y. 

^Commentary  on  the  Son;^  of  Sont^s  and  Ecclesiastes.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  the  Rev.  M,  J.  Easton.  (Clark's  Forei^^n  Theolojsjical 
Li))rary,)     8vo.,  cloth,  $3.     Ibid. 

^The  Symbolic  Parables  of  the  Church,  the  World,  and  Antichrist. 
Bein<^  Separate  Predictions  of  the  Apocalypse,  Viewed  in  their  Relations 
to  the  General  Truths  of  Scripture.     12mo.,  ch)th,  $3.     Ibid. 

•^Outlines  of  Biblical  Psycholo<i;y.  By  .J.  T.  Beck.  Translated  from 
the  third  enlarged  and  corrected  German  edition,  1877.  12mo.,  cloth, 
i>2.     Ibid. 

^Notes  and  Sketches,  Illustrative  of  Northern  Rural  Life  in  the  18th 
Century.  By  the  author  of  "Johnny  Gibb  of  Gushetneuk."  16mo., 
boards,  $1.     Ibid. 

^Festus:  A  Poem.  By  Philip  James  Bailey.  Tenth  edition,  enlarged, 
etc.,  8vo.,  cloth,  $6.25.     Ibid. 
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better  than  Adolphus  ^not  Antony)  Trollope.*  Poor  Monte- 
negro !^ — a  bone  for  Ottoman  and  Cossack,  and  for  the  hostile 
tribes  of  British  criticism.  Cardinal  Manning  speaks  ex 
cathedra^  and  is  always  plain  and  downright^.  He  never  minces 
matters. 

There  never  was  another  like  Shakespeare.  Even  the  author 
of  the  Iliad  gives  no  evidence  of  such  wide  and  varied  compre- 
hension. Shakespeare  extenuates  nothing,  nor  sets  down  aught 
in  malice.  One  never  tires  of  him,  or  of  Mr.  R.  G.  White — 
when  Mr.  White  is  writing  of  Jiim.  This  time,  however,  it  is  a 
Mr.  Ingleby.'*  The  Chansons  of  Beranger  and  others  are  fairly 
rivalled,  in  some  things  surpassed,  by  living  writers  of  French 
Songs.'  The  whole  subject  is  illustrated  in  a  new  volume  of  the 
"Chandos  Classics."  Ferns*  are  a  study  in  themselves.  The 
bracken  is  a  fern  ;  and  the  identical  species  of  bracken  that 
waves  near  Buttermere  in  Cumberland,  is  found  in  this  country. 
Izaak  Walton  himself  would  have  been  pleased  at  sight  of  a  book 
entitled  "By  Stream  and  Sea :  A  Book  for  Wanderers  and  An- 
glers."^    Scandinavia*  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  centre  of 


'A  Peep  Behind  the  Scenes  at  Rome.  By  T.  Adolphus  TroUope.  12mo., 
cloth,  $3.     Scribner,  Welford  &  Armstrong!;,  New  York. 

'^Montenegro  :  Its  People  and  their  History.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Denton. 
I2mo.,  cloth,  $3.     Ibid. 

•^The  Independence  of  the  Holy  See.  By  Cardinal  Mannin;;.  With  an 
Appendix,  containing;  the  Papal  Allocution  of  March,  1877,  and  an  Eng- 
Tush  Translation.     12ino.,  cloth,  $2.50,     Ihid. 

^Shakespeare  :  The  Man  and  the  Book.  Part  T.  Being  a  Collection  of 
Occasional  Papers  on  the  Bard  and  his  Writings.     By  C.  M.   Ing;lcby. 

4to.,  Ijoards,  $3.     llnd. 

*The  Book  of  French  Songs.  By  Oxenford  &  Costello.  "Chandos  Clas- 
sics.'*    Illustrated.     12mo.  475  pp.,  cloth,  gilt,  SI  ;  paper,  75  cts.     Ibid. 

"Ferns,  British  and  Foreign.  With  a  Treatise  on  their  Cultivation. 
By  John  Smith,  New  and  enlarged  edition.  Illustrated.  12mo.,  cloth, 
$3.75.     Ibid. 

'By  Stream  and  Sea.     A  Book  for  Wanderers  and  Anglers.    By  Wil- 
liam Senior  ("Red  Spinner").    12mo.,  cloth,  $2,40.     Ibid. 

^Through  Norway  with  Ladies,  By  W,  Mattieu  Williams.  With  Maps 
und  Illustrations.     12nio.,  cloth,  $6.     Ibid. 
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attractions.  "Grattan's  Reports"^  are  as  well  known,  as  much 
admired,  and  far  more  conned,  than  "Grattan's  Speeches."  The 
new  volume  by  the  venerable,  learned,  and  pious  author,  carries 
the  reader  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Moore's  instructive  and  (so  far  as  we  can  recall  it  at  this  lapse 
of  time,)  harmless  little  romance,^  sheds  a  pleasing  light  on  the 
dawn  of  ecclesiastical  history,  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  term. 
We  had  supposed  the  book  had  long  since  passed  into  the  limhus 
which  conceals  so  much  tliat  was  once  fair  and  of  good  report. 
"Gems^  Carved  by  the  Miraculous  Fingers  of  Benvenuto  Cellini," 
was  part  of  the  inventory  given  in  the  London  Times,  of  the 
possessions  of  William  Beckford,  the  author  of  Vathek.  Similar 
carvings,  and  by  the  same  hand,  (though  mostly  in  other  mate- 
rial) may  be  seen  to-day  in  the  Green  Vault  of  the  Palace  of 
Saxony.  The  work  of  Mr.  Sommerville  is  on  a  kindred  topic. 
The  two  allegories  of  Bunyan,  ^  ^  are  constantly  going  through 
new  editions.  Though  the  author  of  the  Task  dared  not  name 
Bunyan  in  his  verse,  the  author  of  the  History  of  Enghind  and 
of  the  Essay  on  Milton,  admits  that  the  two  great  imaginative 
writers  of  the  time  were  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost  and  the 
author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  It  is  good,  then,  even  on 
purely  literary  grounds,  to  see  these  works  reproduced  so  often. 
We  arc  also  glad  to  see  once  more  our  old  friend.  Lord  Karacs^ — 
though  it  is  a  descent  from  Hyperion.     Dr.  Boardman  has  done 


Uleports  of  Cases  Decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Vir- 
ginia. Vol.  XXVII.,  from  January  1,  1S76,  to  January  1,  1877.  By 
Peachy  R.  Grattan.  8vo.,  1074  pp.,  calf,  §6  net.  West,  Johnston  &  Co., 
Richmond,  Va. 

'^Tho  Epicurean  :  A  Romance.  By  Thomas  Moore.  12mo.,  paper,  7') 
cents;  cloth,  $1.    'James  Miller,  New  York. 

''Engraved  Gems.  By  Maxwell  Sommerville.  With  55  Enf^ravings. 
8vo.,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.25.     Ihid. 

^Pilgrim's  Progress.  By  John  Bunyan.  New  edition,  with  8  Illus- 
trations.    12mo.,   cloth,  'extra,  black  and  gold,  $1.25.     Ihid. 

^Iloly  War.  By  John  Bunyan.  New  edition,  beautifully  illustrated. 
12mo.,  cloth,  extra,  black  and  gold,  $1.25.     Ibid 

^Elements  of  Criticism.     By  Lord  Karnes.     12mo.,  cloth,  $1.      Ibid. 
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good  service  in  exposing  the  "Higher  Life"^  doctrine,  and  Dr.  A. 
A.  Hod^re  in  putting  together  and  circulating  his  Manual  and 
Forms.^  Several  new  works  have  appeared  lately  on  the  duties  of 
the  pastor.  The  most  recent  is  that  of  Dr.  Murphy.^  No  one  can 
speak  with  more  authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  system 
first  prominently  advocated  by  Alexander  Campbell,  than  his 
successor  in  the  Presidency  of  Bethany  College.'*  Once  neglected 
and  afterwards  traduced,  the  rarely  gifted  author  of  "The  Raven" 
has  now  a  host  of  intelligent  and  sympathising  admirers,  biogra- 
phers,'^ and  critics.  The  Life  of  "Arnot"^  is  pronounced  by  one 
who  may  probably  be  trusted,  "a  book  to  revel  in."  Those  of 
us  who  remember  his  brilliant  fancy  and  delightful  glow,  will  go 
to  it  with  eager  expectation.  The  name  of  Dr.  Dykes'^  calls  up 
unavoidably  the  name  of  Hamilton,  whom  he  has  succeeded,  and 
as  some  hold,  exceeded.  Arnot  was  Hamilton's  biographer..  The 
worship  of  the  Dragon  still  exists  in  Japan  and  China;  and  the 
Ophites  thrust  the  same  superstition  into  the  bosom  of  the  early 
Christian  Church.^ 

^Thc  ''Ilijfher  Life"  Doctrine  of  Sanctification  Tried  by  the  Word  of 
God.  By  Henry  A.  IJoardtnan,  D.  I).  16mo.,  286  pp.,  muHlin,  1?1.25, 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

'^Manual  and  Forms  for  Baptism,  Admission  to  the  Communion,  Admin- 
istration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Marriage,  and  Funerals.  By  A.  A. 
IIod;!;e,  D.  J).     IGmo.,  64  pp.,  muslin,  50  cts.     Ibid. 

'Pastoral  Theolo<i;y.  The  Pastor  in  the  Various  Duties  of  his  Office. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Murphy.  D.  D.     8vo.,  510  pp.,  muslin,  S3.     Ibid. 

*The  Connection  between  Baptism  and  the  Remission  of  Sins.  By  W. 
K.  Pendleton,  President  of  Bethany  Collef^e.  8vo.,  32  pp.,  paper,  10 
cents.     Chase  &  Ilall,  Cincinnati. 

^The  Life  of  Ed<rar  Allan  Poe.  By  William  Gill.  With  sixteen  Illus- 
trations.    12mo.,  315  pp.,  cloth,  $1.75.     William  F.  Gill  &  Co.,  Boston. 

"Autobio;i;raphy  and  Memoir  of  Dr.  Arnot.  By  Mrs.  Fleming.  l2mo., 
450  pp.,  cloth,  $2.     Robert  Carter  &  Bros.,  New  York. 

''Abraham  the  Friend  of  God.  By  J.  0.  Dykes,  D.  D.  12mo.,  380  pp.. 
cloth,  $1.50.     Robert  Carter  &  Bros.,  New  York. 

^Serpent  and  Siva  Worship  and  Mythology,  in  Central  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia,  and  the  Origin  of  Serpent  Worship.  Two  Treatises.  By  Hyde 
Clarke,  M.  A.  L,  and  C.  Staniland  Wake,  M.  A.  \.  Edited  by  Alexander 
Wilder,  M.  D.     8vo.,  stiff  cover,  50  cents.    J.  W.  Bouton,  New  York. 
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We  had  heard  that  "the  devil  can  quote  Scripture,"  and  knew 
from  the  gospel  narrative  that  he  is  a  more  plausible  exegete  than 
some  of  the  German  commentators.  We  were  also  aware  that 
he  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  ancient  and  modern  casuis- 
iry.  He  is  now  presented  in  the  character  of  a  teacher  of  ethics.^ 
The  title  of  Dr.  Henry's  work  may  have  been  prompted  by  the 
same  consideration  which  suggested  one  of  DeFoe's.  It  is  get- 
ting to  be  the  fashion  now  to  trace  the  origin  of  insanity  mainly 
if  not  wholly  to  physical  causes.  It  is  our  impression  that  the 
vSecretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health^  has  abetted  this 
theory  ;  but  we  may  be  in  error  on  this  point. 

The  official  papers  of  a  famous  Revolutionary  soldier  cannot 
fall  to  possess  both  interest  and  value.^  Robinson's  Practice  has 
been  ably  digested  by  a  rising  lawyer  of  Winchester.*  There 
are  those  who  may  be  aided  by  an  elementary  book  on  engineer- 
ing.' Still  another  History  of  France  !  The  subject  borrows  a 
strange  suggestiveness  from  the  death  of  the  great  French  states- 
man, and  is  not  likely  to  receive  a  treatment  at  the  hands  of  any 
foreigner  like  that  which  a  portion  of  it  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  author  of  the  Revolution,  the   Consulate,   and  the  Empire.* 

'Satan  as  a  Moral  Philosopher.  With  other  Ef?8ay.s  and  Sketches.  By 
Oaleb  S.  Henry,  D.  D.    12nio.,  2%  pp.,  cloth,  $1.50.     T.  Whitaker,  N.  Y. 

^Disease  of  the  Mind.  Notes  on  the  Early  Manaj^eiuent,  European 
and  American  Pro/^ress,  Modern  Methods,  etc.,  in  the  Treatment  of  In- 
sanity, with  Especial  llcfercnce  to  the  Needs  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
United  States.  By  Charles  E.  Folsoni,  M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
Betts  Board  of  Health.  8vo.,  109  pp.,  Hexihle  cloth,  $1.  A.  Wiliams  & 
Vo.,  Boston. 

'^Memoir  and  Oifioiul  Correspondence  of  Gen.  John  Stark,  with  Notices 
of  several  other  Officers  of  the  Revolution.  By  his  ;rrandson,  Caleb  Stark. 
(Svo.,  495  pp.,  cloth,  S3.     Edson  C.  Eastn»an,  (.oncord,  N.  II. 

*The  Practice  in  the  Courts  of  Law  in  Civil  Cases,  founded  on  Robin- 
son's Practice,  [tublished  in  1S32.  By  R.  T.  Barton,  of  the  Winchester, 
V'a.,  Bar.     <Svo.,  590  pp.,  sheep,  SO.  Jvandolph  &  En<!;lish,  Richmond,  Ya. 

"Elementary  C'ourse  in  Civil  En^^ineerin^.  By  Ool.  •!,  B.  Wheeler,  U. 
■S.  A.,  Instructor  at  West  Point,  Issued  as  a  Text  Book  for  the  Cadets 
of  West  Point.  Svo.,  470  pp.,  cloth,  $4.     John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York. 

*A  History  of  Franco.  By  John  J.  Anderson,  Ph.D.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  elcf^^ant  En^ravin^s  and  Maps,  colored  and  plain.  12mo.,  370 
p[).,  cloth,  .f^l.20,  net.     Clark  &,  Maynard,  New  York. 
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It  is  of  some  moment  to  inquire  where  Mr.  Anderson  got  his 
Ph.D.  This  mark  of  distinction,  even  in  Germany,  means  more 
in  one  department  and  in  one  University  than  in  another. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  volume  which  closes  the  De 
Quincey  series,  not  only  because  of  that  fact,  but  for  the  reason 
that  it  contains  a  general  index  to  his  writings.^  Principal  Shairp 
is  one  of  the  finest  literary  critics  of  our  generation  ;  nnd  it  is 
not  obnoxious  to  the  graver  charges  that  cloud  the  otherwise  high 
name  of  his  predecessor  in  the  Poetry  chair  at  Oxford.^  The 
two  writers  who  did  most  to  prepare  the  way  for  Tennyson  and 
his  innumerable  imitators,  were  John  Keats  and  William  Words- 
worth.^ Much  of  "The  Excursion"  is  heavy;  and  ''The  Idiot 
Boy"  is  painfully  flat ;  but  Wordsworth  at  his  best  is  equalled  by 
few,  even  of  the  greatest  masters  of  English  verse.  We  have 
waited  a  score  of  years  for  just  such  an  edition  as  this  is  of  Lord 
Verulam.^  We  shall  certainly  buy  it,  albeit  we  regret  the  neces- 
sity of  going  elsewhere  for  the  Latin. 

Senator  Bayard's  Phi-Beta-Kappa  Address  won  golden  opinions 
among  the  Boston  literati.''  What  "the  Square  of  Life"  may  be, 
we  cannot  divine ;  but  one  is  sure  of  something  pious,  something 
earnest,  and  something  practical,  from  the  lowest  of  Low-Church- 
men, and  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  of  city  pastors.^    The 

^Narrative  and  Miscellaneous  Papers  of  Thomus  De  Quincey.  "With  a 
General  Index  to  DeQuincey'.s  Writings,  clo.sin<!;  the  series.  Crown  8vo., 
xxiv.,  856  pp.,  cloth,  $1.75.  Ilurd  &  Houghton,  New  York;  H.  0. 
Houghton  &  Co.,  Boston. 

'^Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature.  By  J.  C.  Shairp,  successor  to  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  as  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford.  16mo.,  red  cloth,  i?1.25. 
Ihid.     [Riverside  Press,  Cambridge.] 

"The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Wordsworth.  With  Portrait  on  steel. 
In  three  volumes.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $5.25.  Ihid.  [Riverside 
Press.] 

*The  Works  of  Lord  Bacon.  With  two  Portraits  on  steel.  In  two 
volumes.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  gilt  top,    $5,25     Ibid.     [Riverside    Press.] 

^Unwritten  Law.  An  Address  Delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  Harvard  University,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  28,  1877.  By 
Thomas  Francis  Bayard  of  Delaware.  8vo.,  47  pp.,  paper,  25  cents.  A. 
Williams  &  Co.,  Boston. 

*The  Square  of  Life.     By  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jr.,  D.  D.     Square  16mo., 
100  pp.,  paper,  40  cents.     Wm.  B.  Mucklow,  New  York. 
VOL.    XXVIII.,    NO.    4 — 24. 
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legend  of  the  ever-living  Jew  has  given  rise  to  almost  as  many 
fictions  as  that  of  Dr.  Faustus.  Among  these  there  is  nothing 
in  our  language  that  has  made  a  mark  like  that  of  ''Sala- 
thiel,"^  which  has  long  been  out  of  print.  Dr.  Croly  v^'as  cler- 
gyman, historian,  and  poet,  as  well  as  novelist.  Many  will 
recall  the  splendor  of  his  "Solomon." 

^Salath^ol  :  tlie  Wandering  Jew.  A  Story  of  the  Past,  tho  Prosent.  and 
the  Future.  By  the  llev.  George  (h-oly.  Vol.  XXIJL,  of  l^eterHorrs 
Sterlinii  .series  of  New  and  (iood  Books.  Piii>er.  75  cents  ;  inorocco  cloth, 
hlackand  ,«<old,  %{.    T.  B.  Peterson  i^'  Bro.,  Philadelphia. 
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Wallace  8  Reports.     Vol.  XIII.,  pp.  650,  8vo.  • 

Presbyterian  Church  Case.     Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
Philadelphia. 

McMillan    vs.     The    Free    Church    of    Scotland.      Court   of 
:' ;,|,  Sessions,  1859.    ^.,^,;.v^,i^^!,:?\s,.,.„  , 

Opinion  of  the   Sap  rente  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky  on  the 
Walnut  Street  Chirch  Case.     Kentucky  Reports,  1868. 

Argument  of  Mr.   Bullitt^    Counsel  for    Watson   and   Others^ 
before  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky. 

The  Walnut  Street  or  Third  Presbyterian  church  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  dates  from  1842.  In  the  spring  of  1861  it  had  the 
Rev.  Mr.  McElroy  as  stated  supply,  Messrs.  Watson,  Gault,  and 
Avery  as  elders,  and  a  board  of  trustees  elected  biennially  by 
the  congregation ;  who,  by  a  law  of  Kentucky,  were  a  corporation 
to  hold  their  house  of  worship.  The  attempts  of  the  General 
Assembly,  Old  School,  to  legislate  abolition  and  centralising 
politics  into  Christ's  kingdom,  by  a  usurped  spiritual  authority, 
of  course  produced  many  divisions  in  this  border  church.  Messrs. 
McElroy,  Watson,  and  Gault,  with  half  of  the  congregation, 
sympathised  with  the  invaded  spiritual  rights  of  the  people;  Mr. 
Avery  and  the  rest,  with  the  aggressive  party.     These  divisions 
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at  length  drew  the  attention  of  Synod;  who,  in  January,  1866, 
visited  the  church  by  a  committee,  which  called  a  meeting  of  the 
congregation  to  choose  a  new  stated  supply  and  elect  new  elders. 
Messrs.  Watson  and  Gault,  a  majority  of  the  Session,  caused 
that  body  to  resist  this  call  as  irregular,  and  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Session,  whom  the  Kentucky  law  of  incorporation  clothed 
with  that  power,  the  trustees  closed  the  house  against  the  meeting. 
The  ground  on  which  they  declared  the  whole  action  invalid  was, 
that  the  Synod  had  no  original  jurisdiction,  and  was  therefore 
usurping  the  functions  of  the  Session  and  congregation.  •  When 
the  Assembly  of  1866  meddled  in  the  matter,  the  Session  resisted 
their  order  on  the  same  ground.  They  were  sustained  in  both 
positions  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky.  But  a  part  of 
the  people  organised  a  meeting  upon  the  side- walk,  and  went 
through  the  form  of  installing  three  new  elders.  These,  admitting 
the  eldership  of  Messrs.  Watson  and  Gault,  gave  the  radical 
party  a  clear  majority  in  the  Session.  But  Messrs.  Watson  and 
Gault,  with  a  majority  of  the  trustees,  refused  to  recognise  the 
newly  elected  as  real  elders.  These  began  a  suit  in  the  Louisville 
Chancery  Court,  presided  over  by  a  radical  Judge,  for  the 
possession  of  the  house.  This  Court,  in  May,  1867,  made  a 
decision,  recognising  both  parties  as  valid  elders;  and  placing 
the  house  in  the  hands  of  the  marshal  of  the  Court  as  receiver 
with  orders  to  obey  the  Session,  in  the  use  of  the  building,  as 
dominated  by  the  radical  majority  of  [so-called]  elders. 

Meantime  the  famous  "Declaration  and  Testimony"  had 
appeared;  and  Louisville  Presbytery,  with  Messrs.  Watson, 
Gault,  and  McElroy,  adhered  to  it.  The  Old  School  Assembly 
of  1866  had  passed  its  notorious  "^)?so  facto  act,"  dissolving 
every  court,  and  virtually  deposing  every  officer  who  dared  to 
exercise  his  constitutional  right  of  protest.  The  Louisville 
Presbytery  and  Kentucky  Synod  had  resisted  in  the  only  way 
possible  for  freemen,  by  declaring  this  ruthless  act  void,  for  its 
utter  unconstitutionality;  and  they  had,  first  accepting  that 
separate  attitude  forced  on  them  by  the  Assembly,  at  last  united 
themselves  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Southern  Church 
in    May,  1868.      But   the  other  party   in   the   Walnut   Street 
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church,  availing  themselves  of  the  "^jt?so  facto  act,"  which  pro- 
nounced the  adhering  members  to  be  the  church,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  others,  claimed  to  be  the  rightful  and  sole  successors  to 
the  property,  and  cleaved  to  the  seceding  Presbytery  of  Louisville 
and  to  the  Northern  Assembly.  Thus  the  legal  question  became 
one  between  two  rival  congregations,  and  no  longer  between  two 
parties  in  one  congregation. 

Meantime  Messrs.  Watson,  Gault,  and  their  friends,  appealed 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  or  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky.  This 
tribunal  dealt  with  the  case  as  between  two  parties  in  one  church. 
It  only  decided  that  the  street  meeting  of  January,  1866,  had 
been  non-Presbyterian  and  void,  so  that  the  original  Session,  of 
which  Messrs.  Watson  and  Gault  were  the  majority,  was  the  true 
Session;  and  so  entitled,  by  civil  law,  to  control  the  trustees  and 
the  house.  In  reaching  this  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Kentucky  entertained  the  questions,  whether  the  radical  pro- 
ceedings in  the  congregation  and  in  the  Assembly  of  1866  were 
consistent  with  the  Presbyterian  Constitution,  and  it  claimed  the 
right  and  necessity  to  adjudicate  those  questions,  So  far  as  they 
touched  the  civil  rights  of  members  in  ecclesiastical  property. 
The  radical  party  attempted  to  embarrass  the  decision  by  an 
injunction  from  the  Circuit  Court,  but  this  was  finally  dissolved 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  September,  1868,  and  the  house  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Court's  Receiver,  to  be  used  for  the 
lawful  purposes  of  the  congregation,  under  the  direction  of  the 
original  Session. 

But  in  July,  1868,  the  radical  party  prompted  three  members 
of  the  church  to  sue,  as  citizens  of  Indiana,  in  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States.  These  were  a  Mrs.  Lee  and  a  Mr.  Jones 
and  wife.  The  last  two  were  impoverished  members  of  the 
Walnut  Street  church,  residing  ordinarily  and  naturally  in 
Louisville;  whom  that  party  removed  to  the  village  of  Jefferson- 
ville,  (just  across  the  river,)  and  subsisted  at  a  boarding-house 
there,  during  the  short  time  needed,  according  to  the  laws  of 
Indiana,  to  establish  a  claim  of  citizenship.  In  order  to  make 
it  surer  that  the  Federal  Court  would  interfere  with  a  case  still 
pending  in  a  State  Court,  these  poor  old  people  were  made  to 
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Hwcar,  in  their  bill,  that  the  elders  and  trustees  of  the  Walnut 
Street  church  refused  all  legal  stops  in  Kentucky  Courts  to 
protect  the  rights  of  them,  the  plaintiffs,  in  the  property.  This 
part  of  their  bill  the  new  elders  and  trustees  also  admitted  on 
oath.  Yet  the  records  of  the  State  Courts  at  the  time  proved 
the  allegation  false. 

The  Southern  party  being  speedily  defeated,  of  course,  before 
this  Federal  tribunal,  and  forbidden  to  have  any  share  or  use  in 
the  property,  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  case  was  argued  in  Washington,  the  Chief  Justice 
not  sitting,  in  December,  1871.  T.  W.  Hullitt,  Esq.,  of  Ken- 
tucky, appeared  fi)r  the  appellants,  the  Southern  party,  and 
Messrs.  B.  TI.  Bristow  and  J.  M.  Harlan  for  the  defendants. 
The  Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  gives  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Bullitt,  as  exhibiting  the  one  side,  nnd  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
drawn  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  adverse  to  the  appellants,  as 
exhibiting  the  other.  The  arguments  of  Messrs.  Bristow  and 
Harlan  are  wholly  omitted.  But  it  is  well  remembered,  that 
while  the  counsel  for  the  appellants  discussed  the  law  of  the  case 
with  a  judicial  dignity,  learning,  and  cogency  worthy  of  its 
gravity  and  of  the  august  tribunal,  one  at  least  of  his  opponents 
descended  to  the  lowest  attempts  to  prejudice  the  appellants' 
cause  by  ridicule  and  partisan  charges  of  political  disaffection. 

The  appellants,  through  their  counsel,  made  two  main  points. 
The  first  was,  that  the  Federal  Courts  had  no  jurisdiction,  because 
the  same  case  was  still  pending  in  a  State  Court;  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution  and  laws,  was  related  to  the  Federal 
Courts  not  as  an  inferior,  but  a  coordinate  tribunal.  Both  the 
equity  and  courtesy,  always  practised  hitherto,  forbade  a  Federal 
Court  to  intrude  into  a  cause  still  under  adjudication  in  a  co- 
ordinate tribunal  of  another  (the  State)  sovereignty.  This  point 
was  overruled  by  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  plea 
that  the  cause  as  appealed,  while  substantially  the  same  with, 
was  now,  in  form,  somewhat  different  from,  the  one  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky.  On  this  point  Justices  Davis  and 
Clifford  filed  their  dissenting  opinion,  supported  by  an  argument. 
They  then  (consistently  for   them)  declined  to  go  into  any  dis- 
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cussion  of  the  questions  of  ecclesiastical  law  brought  up.  Hence, 
this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  , 
has  introduced  so  momentous  a  revolution  in  our  laws,  goes  forth 
unsupported  by  the  sanction  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  of  these 
two  learned  Associates.  Our  object  is  no  farther  concerned  with 
the  first  point,  than  to  note  it  as  another  among  the  many 
instances  since  1865  in  which  Federal  tribunals  are  engrossing 
new  powers  to  themselves  from  the  States. 

The  second  point  of  the  appeal  raised  the  main  question,  with 
which  alone  we  are  now  concerned.  The  appellants  held,  in 
accordance  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky,  that  in  this 
country  Church  and  State  are  wholly  independent  of  each  other, 
and  the  civil  law  guaranteed  to  all  absolute  freedom  of  religious 
opinion  and  of  religious  action,  so  far  as  it  does  not  infringe  the 
law  or  the  civil  right  of  any  fellow-citizen.  That  consequently 
no  civil  tribunal  has  any  right  to  touch  spiritual  doctrines  or 
rights  as  such ;  that  the  proper  sphere  of  these  civil  tribunals  is 
.to  protect  and  adjudicate  all  civil  and  secular  rights,  among 
which  are,  of  course,  all  rights  of  property,  real  and  personal; 
That  while  all  citizens  are,  of  course,  free  to  unite  in  any  species 
of  combinations  they  please,  and  for  any  objects  not  contrary  to 
law,  they  cannot,  by  the  mere  artifice  of  such  voluntary  combi- 
nation, exclude  a  lawful  civil  tribunal  from  its  proper  jurisdiction 
over  persons  or  property;  that  while  all  citizens  have  the  in- 
alienable right  to  combine  in  any  spiritual  or  religious  societies 
they  may  sovereignly  please,  for  ends  not  contrary  to  law,  yet 
such  ecclesiastical  societies  are  known  and  related  to  the  civil 
tribunals,  just  as  any  other  voluntary  association  for  purposes  of 
industrial  enterprise,  charity,  art,  or  amusement;  that  the 
constitution,  which  such  ecclesiastical  society  may  please  to  elect 
for  itself,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  voluntary  mutual  compact  as 
between  its  members,  just  as  in  the  case  of  any  industrial 
copartnership  or  art  union;  that  hence,  if  a  member  of  such 
ecclesiastical  society  use  his  right  as  a  citizen  of  resorting  to  a 
Hccular  tribunal  to  protect  his  secular  right  in  and  under  such 
association,  while  such  secular  right  is  the  only  thing  the  civil 
tribunal  may  adjudicate,  yet  in  adjudicating  that  right  it  may, 
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and  often  must,  claim  the  prerogative  of  considering  the  ecclesi- 
astical constitution  which  obtains  between  the  litigants,  and  the 
question  whether  it  is  infringed ;  because  this  ecclesiastical 
constitution  being  the  voluntary^  compact  by  which  these  parties 
have  covenanted  to  regulate  such  secular  rights  between  each 
other,  the  civil  tribunal  hag  no  other  means  of  exercising  its 
legitimate  jurisdiction  over  the  secular  rights  in  question,  than  to 
consider  for  itself  the  question  of  the  parties'  observance  or  non- 
observance  of  their  own  ecclesiastical  compact.  But  the  Court's 
jurisdiction  over  such  question  reaches  only  to  the  secular  rights 
of  a  party  in  the  premises,  and  may  not  be  extended  to  meddle 
with  his  spiritual  rights,  duties,  or  opinions.  This,  the  established 
doctrine  of  the  British  Courts,  and  the  prevalent  one  of  American 
Courts,  was  overruled  by  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Their  ruling  is  thus  accurately  summed  up 
in  the  words  of  their  Reporter : 

"5.  Controversies  in  the  civil  courts,  concerning  property-rights  of 
religious  societies,  are  generally  to  be  decided  by  a  reference  to  one  or 
more  of  three  propositions  : 

"(1.)  Was  the  property  or  fund,  which  is  in  question,  devoted,  by  the 
express  terms  of  the  gift,  grant,  or  sale  by  which  it  was  acquired,  to  the 
support  of  any  specific  religious  doctrine  or  belief;  or  was  it  acquired 
for  the  general  use  of  the  society,  for  religious  purposes,  with  no  other 
limitation  ? 

"(2.)  Is  the  society  which  owned  it  of,  the  strictly  congregational,  or 
independent  form  of  Church  government,  owning  no  submission  to  any 
organisation  outside  the  congregation  ? 

"(3.)  Or  is  it  one  of  a  number  of  such  societies,  united  to  form  a  more 
general  body  of  churches,  with  ecclesiastical  control  in  the  general 
association  over  the  members  and  societies  of  which  it  is  composed? 

"6.  In  the  first  class  of  cases,  the  Court  will,  when  necessary  to  protect 
the  trust  to  which  the  property  has  been  devoted,  inquire  into  the  religious 
faith  or  practice  of  the  parties  claiming  its  use  or  control,  and  will  see 
that  it  shall  not  be  diverted  from  that  trust. 

"7.  If  the  property  was  acquired  in  the  ordinary  way  of  purchase  or 
gift,  for  the  use  of  a  religious  society,  the  Court  will  inquire  who  consti- 
tute that  society  or  its  legitimate  successors,  and  award  to  them  the  use 
of  the  property. 

"8.  In  case  of  the  independent  order  of  the  congregation,  this  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  majority  of  the  society,  or  by  such  organisation  of  the 
society  as,  by  its  own  rules,  constitute  its  government. 
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"9,  In  the  class  of  cases  in  which  the  property  has  been  acquired  in 
the  same  way  by  a  society,  which  constitutes  a  subordinate  part  of  a 
general  religious  organisation  with  established  tribunals  for  ecclesiastical 
government,  these  tribunals  ir\ust  decide  all  questions  of  faith,  discipline, 
rule,  custom,  or  ecclesiastical  government. 

"10.  In  such  cases,  where  the  right  of  property  in  the  civil  Court  is 
dependent  on  the  question  of  doctrine,  discipline,  ecclesiastical  law,  rule, 
or  custom,  or  Church  government,  and  that  has  been  decided  by  the 
highest  tribunal  within  the  organisation  to  which  it  has  been  carried,  the 
civil  Court  will  accept  that  decision  as  conclusive,  and  be  governed  by  it 
in  its  application  to  the  case  before  it. 

"11.  The  principles  which  induced  a  different  rule  in  the  English 
Courts,  examined  and  rejected  as  inapplicable  to  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State  in  this  country ;  and  an  examination  of  the  American  cases 
found  to  sustain  the  principle  above  stated."  .      :    .   ; 

The  tenth  paragraph  contains  the  new  construction  of  law, 
which  we  regard  as  so  ominous  to  the  liberty  of  Americans.  To 
this  our  argument  will  be  confined,  and  we  shall  disencumber  it 
of  all  mere  accessory  circumstances.  We  wish  neither  to  debate 
nor  to  decide  the  question,  whether  the  old  Session  of  the  Walnut 
Street  church  acted  discreetly  or  piously  under  the  circumstances. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  on  which  side  of  that 
quarrel  the  most  unchristian  things  were  said  or  done.  Still  less 
should  the  question  of  law  be  complicated  with  the  political 
issues  then  dividing  the  people  of  Louisville,  or  with  the  passions 
they  excited.  We  claim,  also,  that  the  question  of  law  and  right 
must  not  be  complicated  with  the  consideration  whether  it  is 
desirable  or  seemly  that  bodies  of  Christians  should  feel  them- 
selves constrained  to  "go  to  law  before  the  unbelievers."  As 
individuals,  we  may  profoundly  deprecate  such  scandals.  As 
ecclesiastics  in  a  spiritual  court,  had  we  a  place  there,  we  might 
even  incline  to  lay  on  the  Christian  conscience  of  brethren  the 
literal  construction  of  the  Apostle's  inhibition,  "Why  do  ye  not 
rather  suffer  the  wrong?"  As  Christian  citizens,  we  may  ex- 
ceedingly desire  some  safe  policy  which  would  discourage  this 
species  of  litigation.  But  it  is  not  for  a  tribunal  of  law  to 
practise  such  policy.  That  is  a  work  which  belongs  to  church 
teachers  and  rulefs ;  and  its  happy  end  can  be  gained  only  by 
inculcating  a  more  vital  religion  and  purer  morals  on  Christians. 
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The  court  of  justice  can  only  adjudicate  the  rights  committed  by 
the  laws  to  its  protection  nith  an  impartial  fidelity.  When  one 
said  that  a  Federal  Court  ''should  lean  away  from  a  given 
jurisdiction,"  because  the  occasion  for  its  exercise  was  to  be 
lamented,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  replied,  "Nay;  the  Court  may 
have  no  leanings.  As  it  may  not  grasp  a  jurisdiction  not  con- 
ferred by.  the  laws,  so  it  may  not  shun  that  legally  belonging 
to  it." 

In    discussing    this    issue   between    the    Supreme    Court   of 
Kentucky  and  that  of  the  United  States,  we  shall  consider,  first, 
the  law  of  the  case,  and  second,  the  equity  and  righteousness  of 
the  principle  in  question. 

I.  In  debating  the  state  of  the  hivvs,  we  expressly  admit, — 

1.  That  the  main  point  at  issue  has  never  been  fixed  by  any 
statutory  enactment  in  this  country,  either  State  or  Federal. 

2.  That  while  many  State  Courts  have  been  called  to  adjudi- 
cate virtually  the  point  at  issue,  it  had  not  hitherto  been  enter- 
tained expressly  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

8.  That  the  American  decisions  disclose  a  certain  amount  of 
vacillation,  which  is  naturally  accounted  for  by  the  novelty  of 
the  question;  but  the  main'current  of  the  American  decisions  is 
in  favor  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky. 

4.  That  in  such  a  state  of  affairs,  a  Court  of  last  resort,  de- 
ciding so  vital  a  principle  for  Americans,  should  have  risen 
above  mere  technicalities,  even  had  they  been  adverse;  and 
should  have  been  guided  by  the  high  considerations  of  equity, 
and  the  lights  of  history  in  free  Christian  commonwealths,  as 
applicable  to  the  principles  of  the  American  States. 

In  arguing  the  law  of  the  case,  we  naturally  begin  with  the 
English  decisions ;  because  our  equity  practice,  like  our  other 
institutions,  is  drawn  from  our  mother  country.  Since  we  have 
here  no  church  establishments  like  the  British,  we  appeal  to  their 
decisions  only  when  they  regard  the  ecclesiastical  property  of  their 
dissenting  Churches;  for  their  relation  to  the  British  commonwealth 
is  that  of  independence  like  ours.  The  law  has  been  perfectly 
settled  there  by  the  famous  case  of  Craigdallie  vs.  Aikman,  which 
went  up  from  Scotland  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  decided  in 
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1813  by  Lord  Eldon,  the  Chancellor.  (2  Bligh,  529.)  The  parties 
were  members  of  a  divided  congregation  in  the  secession  body 
known  as  the  ''Burgher  Synod,"  and  their  case  had  been  twice  in- 
adequately and  inconsistently  adjudicated  in  the  Scotch  "Court  of 
Session"  on  grounds  not  unlike  those  now  advanced  by  Justice 
Miller.  On  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  both  decisions  were  over- 
ruled by  Lord  Eldon,  and  the  following  principles  were  emphati- 
cally laid  down  by  him:  That  property  conveyed  to  a  dissenting 
society  in  Great  Britain,  for  purposes  of  religious  worship,  is  a 
trust,  which  the  Court  is  to  enforce,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining that  religious  worship  for  which  the  property  was  devoted. 
And  in  the  event  of  schism  (supposing  the  deed  of  gift  has  made 
no  provision  for  such  case,)  the  uses  of  the  trust  are  to  be 
enforced,  not  in  behalf  of  a  majority  of  the  congregation,  nor  yet 
exclusively  in  behalf  of  the  party  adhering  to  the  general  body, 
but  in  favor  of  that  part  of  the  society  adhering  to  and  main- 
taining the  original  principles,  to  propagate  which  it  was  founded. 
This  decision,  recognised  and  followed  in  the  case  of  the 
Attorney  General  vs.  Pearson,  (3  Merivale,  353,)  has  been 
adopted  in  all  case.s  of  this  nature  in  Great  Britain,  and  usually 
in  America.  •  •    '    /' ■.  - -;- .:^-^''  v:..  .■  :vv^n<;.^,^^;j^<.,;;,f•r;' 4*m> 

But  under  this  decision  the  questions  may  still  arise:  Who 
shall  exercise  the  trust  in  the  case  where  the  society  has  changed 
only  its  order,  not  its  doctrine,  or  has  gone  into  another  con- 
nexion? The  original  constitution  of  the  Church  itself  must 
decide.  Who  is  to  judge  whether  tbis  constitution  has  been 
departed  from?  Hitherto  the  law  has  given  but  one  answer:  It 
is  for  the  civil  court,  Avhich  is  called  on  to  protect  the  trust,  to 
decide  that  question.  In  support  of  this  may  be  consulted  the 
American  cases  of  Gibson  vs.  Armstrong,  7  B.  M.,  481;  Sutter 
vs.  the  Reformed  Church,  6  Wright,  503;  Smith  vs.  Nelson, 
18th  Vermont,  566 ;  Kniskern  vs.  Lutheran  Church,  1  Sanford's 
Chancery,  439;  and  Miller  vs.  Gable,  2  Denio,  492.  The 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  Kentucky  has  been  the 
first  to  violate  this  well  established  principle  of  British  law. 
This  tribunal  has  ruled,  not  only  that  a  decision  of  a  question  of 
doctrine  or  order  by  the  supreme  Church  court  is  final  as  to  the 
VOL.    XXIX.,   NO.   1 — 2. 
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property  trust,  when  the  constitution  of  the  Church  authorises 
such  supreme  judicatory  so  to  decide,  but  that  this  ecclesiastical 
decision  must  be  final,  even  when  wholly  unauthorised  by  the 
Church's  own  constitution,  and  when  violating  the  real  original 
purpose  of  the  trust.  Such  is  the  sweeping  extent  of  the  new 
doctrine. 

Subsequent  cases  in  Scotland  elucidate  and  confirm  the  law  as 
established  by  these  British  decisions,  even   by  the  slight  irregu- 
larities  which   have  since  occurred.     The   Scotch  Judge,  Lord 
Meadowbank,  in  the  case  of  Galbraith  vs.  Smith,  (15  Shaw,  808,) 
in  1837,  did  indeed  rule,  that  the  last  and  highest  decision  of  the 
Church  court  must  conclude.     But  in  the  next  case,  Craigie  vs. 
Marshall,  A.  D.  1850r{12  Dunlop,  528,)  the  Court  of  Session 
expressly  overruled  and  reversed  this  decision  as  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  laid  down  by  Lord  Eldon,    But  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence in  our  favor,  as  to  the  state  of  the  law  in  Great  Britain,  is 
the  famous  "  Cardross  Case,"  or  McMillan  vs.  the  Free  Church 
General  Assembly,  decided  by  the  Court  of  Sessions  in   1859. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  McMillan  had  been  charged  before  his  Presbytery, 
the  Free  Church   Presbytery  of  Cardross,  with  immoral  conduct 
on  two  counts.     The  Presbytery  found  him  guilty  on  the  second 
count,  declaring  the  first  not  proven ;    and  it  affixed  a  certain 
ecclesiastical   censure   for  that  offence.     McMillan   appealed   to 
Synod  against  this  sentence   on   the  second  count;    while  his 
prosecutors  filed  no  cross  reference,  complaint,  or  appeal  as  to 
.the  justice  of  the  Presbytery's  acquittal  of  him  from  the  first 
count.     The  Synod  simply  affirmed  the  Presbytery's  judgment. 
McMillan  then  appealed  to  the  Free   Church  General  Assembly. 
This  body,  swayed  by  Dr.  Candlish,  convicted  McMillan  on  both 
counts;    overruling  his  objection,  that  only  the  count  on  which 
the  lower  Courts  had  convicted  him  was  before  the  Assembly  by 
appeal,    because,    according    to   the     Church    constitution,    the 
Assembly  is  not  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction  over  the  moral 
conduct  of  a  minister.      McMillan   then  went  to  the  supreme 
secular  court  (the  Court  of  Session)  and  demanded  an  injunction 
against  the  publication  of  the  Assembly's  censure.    That  tribunal 
entertained  his  appeal.     The  Free  Assembly,  relying  arrogantly 
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on  the  claims  of  their  famous  "Protest,"  (in  which  they  had 
aimed,  at  the  disruption  of  1843,  guided  hy  the  best  legal  talent, 
as  they  supposed,  to  make  sure  of  a  complete  independence  of 
their  spiritual  authority  from  secular  control,  while  taking  the 
attitude  of  a  separate  dissenting  body  towards  the  State,  refused 
to  plead  to  the  issue  before  the  Court  of  Session.  It  has  long 
been  settled,  that  the  Court  of  Session,  the  supreme  tribunal  of 
Scotland  for  all  cases  of  equity  and  civil  law,  may  not  interfere 
with  the  criminal  (or  justiciary)  courts,  nor  with  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  of  the  established  Church,  so  long  as  they  remain  within 
their  proper  jurisdictions;  for  the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain 
regards  these  last  two  courts  as  coordinate,  and  as  equally 
clothed  with  their  powers  by  the  national  legislature.  And  in 
the  case  of  Paterson  against  the  estahlished  Presbytery  of 
Dunbar,  who  was  dismissed  for  drunkenness  by  that  Presbytery, 
confirmed  by  the  Established  Assembly  in  clear  violation  of 
Church  forms,  the  Court  of  Session  had  refused  Paterson  all 
relief,  holding  that  an  established  Church  court  had  coordinate 
jurisdiction  with  theirs  so  long  as  they  did  not  exceed  their  legal 
scope;  and  that  irregularity  of  forms  in  pursuing  a  spiritual 
censure  did  not  constitute  an  excess  of  jurisdiction.  The 
imperious  abolitionist  divine.  Dr.  Candlish,  supposed  that,  a 
fortiori^  the  Free  Church  courts  must  be  irresponsible  to  all 
secular  tribunals.  But  to  their  profound  mortification  the  Court 
of  Session  ruled,  that  the  Free  Church  being  a  voluntary  and 
dissenting  religious  society,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  State, 
its  Constitution,  as  before  the  civil  law,  could  only  be  regarded 
as  an  optional  private  contract  entered  into  between  its 
members;  and  that,  consequently,  any  civil  court  of  suitable 
jurisdiction,  when  appealed  to  by  a  citizen  to  protect  any  secular 
right  supposed  to  be  assailed  by  his  brother-members  in  that 
society,  must  have  the  right  to  construe  that  private  contract, 
the  Church  Constitution,  so  far  as  to  protect  the  civil  right 
claimed  to  be  invaded.  In  this  respect  the  independent  or 
voluntary  religious  society  stood  on  the  same  footing  with  any 
industrial,  benevolent,  or  aesthetic  association.  Accordingly,  the 
Court  of  Session  affirmed  the  exception  which  McMillan  had 
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made  before  the  Free  Assembly,  and  decided  that  since  the 
constitutional  compact,  which  the  members  of  the  Free  Church 
had  chosen  to  establish  between  themselves,"  did  not  give  the 
Assembly  original  jurisdiction  over  the  Presbytery's  first  count 
against  him,  and  it  was  not  before  them  by  appeal,  the  Assembly's 
attempt  to  issue  a  censure  on  that  count  was  void.  And  that 
body  was  restrained,  under  the  civil  penalties  of  libel,  from 
publishing  that  church  censure  against  McMillan  until  they  had 
tried  him  on  that  count  according  to  the  forms  of  their  own 
church  compact.  See  Innes'  Law  of  Creeds  in  Scotland,  which 
will  confirm  in  the  most  pointed  way  the  principles  claimed.  So 
Lord  Brougham,  in  the  first  Auchterarder  case,  1842-3,  rules, 
that  "when  any  proceeding  of  a  Church  court,  however  strictly 
ecclesiastical  in  its  own  nature,  affects  a  civil  right,  that  pro- 
ceeding, in  its  whole  extent,  falls  under  the  cognizance  and 
control  of  the  courts  of  law."  (Buchanan's  Ten  Years' 
Conflict,  I.,  427.) 

Such  is  the  last  decision  as  to  the  state  of  the  law  in  Great 
Britain.  Wc  have  no  call  to  claim  that  the  American  decisions 
go  to  this  length  of  giving  an  aggrieved  member  this  civil  remedy 
even  against  a  spiritual  censure  irregularly  pronounced  by  his 
Church.  The  Illinois  case  of  Chase  vs.  Cheney,  which  we  shall 
cite  in  due  time,  may  stop  short  of  this.  But  this  Cardross  case 
powerfully  demonstrates,  and  by  the  stronger  reason  our  position, 
that  a  property  right  existing  under  ecclesiastical  compacts  must 
bring  those  compacts  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  court  so 
far  as  that  property  right  is  concerned.  The  Court  of  Session 
decides  it  is  British  law,  even  when  affecting  the  more  shadowy 
right  of  a  party  as  to  his  social  repute,  a  matter  lying  more 
immediately  beside  the  spiritual  censures  which  are  the  Church's 
only  weapon.  Then,  a  fortiori,  this  is  law  as  affecting  a  tangible 
secular  right  in  property.  The  mistaken  hopes  of  the  Free 
Church  men,  their  reliance  on  their  Protest  of  absolute  spiritual 
independence,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  Free  Church  from 
1843,  illustrate  the  force  of  this  remarkable  decision. 

We  hold,  then,  that  the  British  decisions  are  for  us;  and  Mr. 
Justice  Miller,  in  the  adverse  decision  which  we  criticise,  clearly 
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concedes  as  much  when  he  attempts  to  argue  that  they  arfe,  for 
special  reasons,  inapplicable  to  our  country.  His  only  hope  of 
escaping  their  conclusive  force  is  in  those  special  reasons.  Let 
us  sum  up  the  British  law.     We  have  shown:  '        ■' 

1.  That  in  Great  Britain  a  dissenting  Church,  as  to  any  civil 
interests  held  in  it,  stands  before  the  law  precisely  as  does  every 
other  voluntary  association  for  industrial,  literary,  aesthetic,  or 
philanthropic  objects ;  and  is  subject  to  civil  jurisdiction  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent. 

2.  That  the  power  of  a  dissenting  Church  judicatory  is  derived, 
so  far  as  the  civil  law  knows  it,  solely  from  the  optional  compact 
of  its  members,  of  which  the  expression  is  the  Church  Constitu- 
tion, which  they  have  seen  fit  to  ordain  between  themselves. 

3.  Hence,  whenever  such  Church  judicatory  has  exercised  an 
ecclesiastical  power  modifying  a  secular  right  of  its  members,  in 
accordance  with  their  own  agreed  compact,  their  Church  Consti- 
tution, a  civil  court  cannot  interfere,  but  is  bound  to  give  effect 
to  that  ecclesiastical  action  on  secular  rights  of  their  own 
voluntary  members,  without  intruding  into  any  question  of 
motives  or  ecclesiastical  grounds  of  action.  And  to  that  extent 
the  rights  of  an  inferior  are  as  inviolable  as  of  a  superior 
Church  court. 

4.  But  when  a  citizen,  otherwise  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  laws,  who  is  a  member  of  such  dissenting  or  independent 
Church,  claims  the  aid  of  the  civil  law  against  a  secular  wrong, 
which,  he  says,  emerges  out  of  a  wrong  ecclesiastical-  act  of  his 
Church,  whether  as  to  order  or  doctrine,  the  civil  court  must 
enquire  whether  that  act  is  constitutionally  valid  or  void ;  and 
in  this  enquiry  the  sole  standard  of  judgment  must  be,  next  to 
the  deed  of  gift  itself,  the  Constitution  of  the  Church. 

But  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  while  conceding  the  British  law, 
argues  that  it  is  not  fully  applicable  here,  because  in  Britain 
certain  Churches  (among  others)  are  established  by  law.  He 
urges  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  not  only  a  supreme  judge  in 
civil  law  and  equity,  but  also  a  supreme  ecclesiastical  judge  for 
the  Established  Church  of  England,  the  dispenser  of  a  large 
amount  of  Church    patronage,   and  the    appointed  avenger  of 
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certain  ecclesiastical  sins  of  heresy  and  blasphemy.  Hence  his 
mind  would  naturally  be  swayed  to  meddle  too  much  in  dissenting 
Churches.  Moreover,  in  Lord  Eldon's  time,  especially,  dissenting 
Churches  were  not  free,  in  the  sense  of  the  American  religious 
liberties,  their  members  being  subject  to  certain  penal  statutes 
for  ecclesiastical  actions  or  dogmas. 

We  reply,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  an  established  Church  might  warp  the  judgmenc  of  a 
Lord  Chancellor;  it  must  be  shown  wherein  they  have  warped 
it.  Again,  Mr.  Justice  Miller  has  himself  defined  the  relation 
of  an  American  Church  to  the  law,  precisely  as  the  British 
judges  did  the  relation  of  a  dissenting  Church  to  British  law. 
It  is  precisely  with  reference  to  that  relation  that  they  have 
adjudicated  the  principle  we  claim.  It  cannot  be  made  to  appear 
that  the  additional  circumstance  of  the  existence  of  a  penal 
statute  for  heresy,  or  a  claim  for  tithes,  modifies  the  application 
of  that  principle  to  a  property  trust  -held  under  the  voluntary 
compact  between  the  members  of  that  Church.  We  assert  that 
quoad  such  property  trust  in  things  freely  bestowed  on  that 
dissenting  Church,  at  least,  it  in  free  in  England,  precisely  in  the^ 
sense  in  which  an  American  Church  is  free  in  the  United  States. 
Then  the  principle  of  the  law  should  apply  to  the  trust  in 
precisely  the  same  way.  Indeed,  if  the  points  of  restriction  on 
religious  liberty  of  Dissenters,  which  remained  in  England,  had 
any  influence  in  the  question,  they  should  only  make  the  principle 
apply  with  the  more  conclusive  force  under  our  American  laws, 
because  the  principles  on  which  that  application  was  based  in 
England  (as  stated  in  the  four  propositions  of  the  previous  page) 
apply  all  the  more  clearly  under  such  institutions  as  ours. 

Again:  the  English  adjudications  concerning  trusts  might 
plausibly  have  countenanced  a  certain  range  of  license,  from  that 
"doctrine  of  uses,"  technically  termed  '"' cy-pres,''  which  has 
prevailed  in  the  English  Courts.  But  the  steady  current  of 
American  law  is  to  restrict  that  doctrine  of  uses  with  a  rigid 
hand.  We  have  wisely  retrenched  such  judicial  discretions 
within  severe  limits.  For  instance,  where  a  trust  declared  by  a 
testator  is  found  void  for  lack  of  definiteness,  we  do  not  for  a 
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moment  allow  the  judicial  tribunal  to  exercise  its  discretion  in 
inventing  an  interpretation  of  the  trust,  or  suggesting  a  kindred 
use;  rather  than  allow  this,  we  invoke  the  express  provision  of 
the  Statute  as  upon  intestate ,  property !  How  should  this 
peculiarly  American  principle  bear  on  the  adjudication  of  ecclesi- 
astical trusts?  Evidently  it  is  in  favor  of  our  view.  It  requires 
the  Court  to  construe  the  trust  in  strictest  accordance  with  the 
design  of  those  who  created  it.  It  dictates  the  duty  on  the 
Court  of  using  the  actual  historical  evidence  which  defines  that 
original  design  in  the  fullest  and  most  exact  manner.  Where  is 
that  evidence  found?  Chiefly  in  the  Church  compact,  under 
which  the  trust  originated.  We  claim,  then,  that  if  the  British 
rule  prevailed,  notwithstanding  their  "doctrine  of  uses,"  still 
more  should  it  prevail  here  where  we  have  repudiated  that 
doctrine. 

In  America,  says  Justice  Miller,  ''the  law  knows  no  heresy," 
.  .  .  .  "and  is  committed  to  the  support  of  no  dogma,  the 
establishment  of  no  sect."  This  is  strictly  true.  And  for  that 
very  reason  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  construe  and  protect  the 
trust  exactly  according  to  its  original  intent  becomes  the  more 
stringent.  Because  the  law  is  neutral  to  all  doctrines;  because 
the  civil  tribunal  has  no  right,  as  such,  to  favor  the  one  doctrine 
or  the  other;  therefore  there  remains  for  it  no  other  guide,  in 
the  performance  of  its  sacred  duty  of  protecting  the  existing 
trust,  than  the  historical  design  of  those  who,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  rights  as  freemen,  saw  fit  to  create  it.  And  to  ascertain 
that,  the  only  resort  is  to  the  Church  compact,  under  which  it 
was  created,  or  else  the  words  of  the  deed  of  gift  itself. 

Justice  Miller  also  argues,  that  because  our  civil  laws  leave 
all  men  free  to  join  any  association  they  please,  not  illegal,  "all 
who  unite  themselves  to  such  a  body  do  so  with  an  implied 
consent  to  this  government,  and  are  bound  to  submit  to  it. 
But  it  would  be  a  vain  consent,  and  would  lead  to  a  total 
subversion  of  such  religious  bodies,  if  any  one  aggrieved  by  one 
of  their  decisions  could  appeal  to  the  secular  courts  and  have 
them  reversed."  One  answer  is,  that  our  principle  extends  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  civil   court  only    to  property  rights,  so  that 
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the  whole  spiritual  and  moral  jurisdiction  of  the  independent 
religious  society  is  left  unscathed.  And  the  civil  court,  even  in 
this  low  and  limited  sphere,  employs  that  society's  own  voluntary 
constitutional  compact  as  the  authoritative  standard.  There  is, 
then,  no  "subversion"  of  that  free  society's  lawful  ends;  but 
only  a  restriction  of  such  unlawful  property  wrongs  as  might 
emerge  from  its  freedom  when  pushed  into  license.  Another 
answer,  which  is  perfectly  conclusive  as  to  American  Presby- 
terians, is  that  they  never  gave  an  implied  consent  to  an  unlimited 
and  irresponsible  Church  government.  It  never  was  a  part  of 
their  implied  compact  with  each  other,  that  any  ecclesiastical  act 
of  their  Church  courts  whatsoever  should  bind.  The  Presbyterian 
Constitution  is  one  of  defined  powers,  and  leaves  to  every  inferior 
judicatory  and  individual  member  their  reserved  rights.  The 
thing  which  they  have  covenanted  is  this :  to  submit  to  all  the 
Church  judicatories  when  acting  constitutionally.  Their  maxim 
is,  ''^ Lex  rex  ;'  while  their  Constitution  is  their  king,  they  have 
never  sworn  allegiance  to  "King  Majority."  If  this  power 
violates  their  spiritual  rights,  they  find  their  remedy  in  the 
exercise  of  the  freeman's  right  of  protest,  or  in  the  last  resort, 
secession.  If  it  infringes  their  secular  rights,  they  are  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  civil  tribunal,  just  as  all  other  citizens  are. 
The  function  and  right  of  the  civil  government  is  to  protect 
civil  rights.  It  claims  authority  over  all  property  questions 
between  its  subjects.  It  is  not  reasonable  that  some  subjects 
should  withdraw  a  part  of  the  property  in  the  commonwealth 
absolutely  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  law  merely  by  the 
artifice  of  covenanting  in  some  voluntary  agreement  of  their  own. 
The  voluntary  society,  howev(;r  religious  in  its  professed  objects, 
can  be  known  to  the  State  as  concerns  property  only  as  all  other 
associations.  None  of  them  are  clothed  with  any  validity  by 
legislative  enactment  of  the  State.  Their  tribunals  are  not 
courts,  in  the  eye  of  the  civil  tribunal,  and  with  reference  to 
those  secular  rights  the  jurisdiction  of  which  belongs  supremely 
(so  far  as  this  world  goes)  to  the  State ;  however  they  may  be 
courts  to  the  covenanted  members  concerning  the  agreed  objects 
of  the  association.     If  one  such  voluntary  association  may,  by  its 
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optional  compact,  extrude  the  commonwealth  from  its  jurisdiction 
over  one  segment  of  property,  all  others  may  do  the  same;  and 
we  should  reach  this  result,  that  the  State  would  have  to  stand 
helpless  and  witness  universal  injustice,  its  hands  tied  by  the 
circumstance  that  all  the  citizens  had  covenanted  with  each  other 
to  submit  to  the  injuries  of  other  organisations  unknown  to  the 
law  as  to  any  valid  power  over  the  commonwealth's  own  sphere. 
Such  would  be  the  consistent-  result.  But  can  this  be  law? 
Even  in  the  extreme  case,  (to  which  the  Presbyterian  Church 
does  not  pertain,)  where  the  members  had  covenanted  to  make 
their  highest  church  court  supreme  and  irresponsible  in  all  its 
acts,  so  unwise  a  compact  of  individuals  could  not  rob  the  common- 
wealth of  its  inherent  jurisdiction  over  property  rights.  A 
church  constitution  thus  extravagant  might  be  quoted  against 
the  member  appealing  from  it  to  convict  him  individually  of 
inconsistency;  it  could  not  be  quoted  against  the  commonwealth, 
to  estop  her  from  her  inalienable  right  and  duty  of  protecting 
the  property  rights  of  citizens,  even  when  the  sufferers  have  been 
rash  and  inconsistent. 

We  come  now  to  the  actual  state  of  the  law,  as  determined  bv 
the  American  decisions.  Mr.  Justice  Miller  cites,  as  against  us, 
many  cases.*  The  reader  cannot  be  dragged  through  the  details 
of  all  these;  nor  is  it  necessary.  While  they  disclose  some  un- 
certainty in  the  application  of  the  correct  principle,  (a  feature 
easily  accounted  for  in  American  Courts,)  none  of  them  seem  to 
have  a  strict  relevancy  to  the  issue  before  us.  We  select  two  in 
order  to  illustrate  this  assertion.  One  of  these  is  the  South 
Carolina  case*  of  Harmon  vs.  Dreher,  decided  by  the  learned 
Chancellor  Job  Johnstone.  Dreher  was  a  Lutheran  minister, 
who  was  tried  and  deposed  by  his  Synod  for  certain  offences  and 
anti-Lutheran  doctrines.  He  sued  for  certain  rights  in  the  use 
of  a  church  property,  from  which  his  deposition  ousted  him. 
Chancellor  Johnstone  says,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  that 


*  Shannon  vs.  Frost,  3  B.  Monro,  253 ;  Gibson  vs.  Armstrong, 
7  B.  Monro,  4<S1  ;  Harmon  vs.  Dreher,  2  Speers'  Equity,  87;  Johns 
Island  Ch.  Case,  2  Richardson's  Equity,  215;  Ferraria  vs.  Vasconcelles, 
23d  Illinois,  456 ;  and  the  recent  Illinois  case  of  Chase  vs.  Cheney. 
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by  reason  of  the  mutual  independence  of  Church  and  State  in 
South  Carolina  "the  judgments  of  religious  associations  bearing 
on  their  own  members  are  not  examinable  here;  and  I  am  not 
to  inquire  whether  the  doctrines  attributed  to  Mr.  Dreher  were 
held  by  him,  or  whether,  if  held,  they  were  anti-Lutheran ;  or 
whether  his  conduct  was,  or  was  not,  in  accordance  with  the  duty 
he  owed  to  the  Synod  or  to  his  denomination."  "When  a  civil 
right  depends  upon  an  ecclesiastical  matter,  it  is  the  civil  court, 
and  not  the  ecclesiastical,  which  is  to  decide.  But  the  civil 
court  tries  the  civil  right  and  no  more,  taking  the  ecclesiastical 
decisions,  out  of  which  the  civil  right  arises,  as  it  finds  them." 
The  last  is  the  proposition  on  which  Justice  Miller  seems  to 
found  himself.  But  it  is  irrelevant,  in  that  it  appears  Mr. 
Dreher  prayed  the  Court  to  entertain  the  motives  and  justice  of 
the  ecclesiastical  sentence  against  him,  while  he  did  not  charge 
that  his  church  constitution  had  been  violated  in  its  forms  in 
reaching  it.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  charged  usurpation 
against  the  Lutheran  constitution  on  his  prosecutors.  So  that 
it  does  not  appear  that  Chancellor  Johnstone  adjudicated  any 
principle  save  the  one  we  have  already  stated  in  our  third 
proposition  on  page  13.  But  had  the  complainant  raised  the 
issue,  that  the  ecclesiastical  decision,  which  implied  his  ousting 
from  the  Lutheran  property  used  by  him,  was  void  because 
violative  of  the  constitutional  covenants  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
we  have  no  evidence  that  Chancellor  Johnstone  would  have 
decided  it  with  Justice  Miller. 

The  case  of  Chase  va.  Cheney  (Supreme  Court  of  Illinois, 
January,  1871,  American  Cases,  Vol.  XL,  95.)  turns  out  to  be 
on  our  side.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cheney,  now  a  Diocesan  of  the 
"Reformed  Episcopal  Church,"  then  a  popular  pastor  in  Chicago, 
had  declined  to  obey  the  Romanising  orders  of  his  Diocesan, 
Chase,  in  the  manner  of  celebrating  divine  worship  and  the 
sacraments.  The  Bishop  had,  for  this  insubordination,  procured 
his  ejection  from  his  charge  and  its  emohiraents  by  a  trial  before 
the  usual  Episcopal  court  provided  by  their  canons.  Cheney 
appealed  to  the  secular  court,  to  retain  his  manse  and  salary, 
charging  unfairness  in  the   particulars  of  his  ecclesiastical  trial. 
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and  injustice  in  its  verdict.  Thornton,  Justice,  delivered  the 
decision  of  the  Court  against  Cheney,  saying: 

"4.  Where  there  is  no  right  of  property  involved,  except 
clerical  office  or  salary,  the  spiritual  court  is  the  exclusive  judge 
of  its  own  jurisdiction." 

Yet  the  Court,  while  disclaiming  the  power  to  inquire  into  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  for  Mr.  Cheney's  relief,  proceeds  to  argue 
the  very  question  disclaimed.  "Without  asserting  the  power  of 
this  Court  in  cases  of  this  character,  yet,  on  account  of  the 
earnest,  able,  and  elaborate  ar^ment  of  counsel,  we  will  notice 
the  objection  that  the  spiritual  court  had  no  authority  to  adjudi- 
cate upon  the  alleged  offence."  But  it  is  more  material  to  note 
that  the  Court  (pp.  102  and  104  of  its  Opinion)  bases  its 
refusal  to  inquire  into  the  justice  of  the  ecclesiastical  sentence 
against  Mr.  Cheney  solely  on  the  doctrine  (which  the  Court 
elaborately  argues)  that  his  privilege  of  preaching  and  receiving 
the  consequent  pastoral  emoluments  in  an  Episcopal  parish  was 
not  his  vested  right.  And  it  adds  expressly:  "The  civil  courts 
will  interfere  with  churcdies  or  religious  associations  when  rights 
of  property  or  civil  rights  are  involved."  Thus,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  is  found  with  us  on  the  principle  of  our  case. 

But  Lawrence,  Chief  Justice,  and  Sheldon,  Justice,  dissent 
even  from  this  qualified  opinion,  declaring  that  even  in  the  case 
where  only  clerical  office  and  salary  are  involved,  if  a  citizen 
pleads  before  the  civil  court,  that  he  is  deposed  by  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal court  "unlawfully  constituted,"  and  thereby  loses  emoluments 
and  support,  he  may  come  to  the  secular  courts  for  protection. 
They  say:  "We  concede  that  when  a  spiritual  court  has  been 
once  organise<l  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  denomination 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and  when  it  has  jurisdiction  of  the 
parties  and  the  subject  matter,  its  subsequent  action  in  the 
administration  of  spiritual  discipline  will  not  be  revised  by  the 
secular  courts."  Their  argument  is,  "The  association  is  purely 
voluntary;  and  when  a  person  joins  it  he  consents  that,  for  all 
spiritual  offences,  he  will  be  tried  by  a  tribunal  organised  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  society.  But  he  has  not  con- 
sented that  he  will  be  tried  by  one  not  so  organised."     We  have 
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here  the  British  doctrine  precisely  as  stated  in  "our  propositions 
3d  and  4th,  page  13. 

The  same  doctrine  is  lucidly  taught  by  the  New  York  Court, 
in  the  case  of  Walker  vs.  Wainwright,  (16  Barbour,  486.)  In 
this  case  motion  was  made  by  Walker's  counsel,  that  Wainwright, 
the  Bishop,  be  required  to  show  cause  why  an  injunction 
previously  granted,  restraining  a  sentence  of  the  bishop  in 
accordance  with  the  verdict  of  an  ecclesiastical  court  for  a  time, 
should  not  be  made  absolute.     The  learned  Judge  decided: 

• 

"The  only  eo<^ni8ance  which  the  Court  will  take  of  the  case,  is  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  defendant  (the  bishop)  to  do 
the  act  which  is  sou<i;ht  to  bi;  restrained.  I  cannot  consent  to  review  the 
exercise  of  any  discretion  on  his  part,  or  to  inquire  whether  his  judi^ment, 
or  that  of  the  subordinate  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  is  sustained  by  the 
truth  of  the  case.  I  cannot  draw  to  myself  the  duty  of  rovisin<2;  their 
action,  or  of  canvassin<!;  its  manner  or  foundation,  any  farther  than  to 
inquire  whether,  according-  to  the  law  of  the  association  to  which  both 
the  parties  belon<;,  they  had  authority  to  act  at  all.  In  other  words,  I 
can  inquire  only  whether  the  defendant  has  the  power  to  act,  ami  not 
whether  he  is  actin^i;  justly." 

We  may  actually  claim  the  Chancery  Circuit  Court  of  Louis- 
ville, in  whose  adverse  decision  this  discussion  began,  as 
virtually  conceding  the  law  to  us.  For  that  tribunal  entered 
fully  into  the  question  of  the  constitutionality,  as  tried  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  constitution,  of  the  doings  of  the  Synod's 
Committee  in  the  Walnut  Street  church  in  January,  1866,  and 
of  the  consequent  results.  And  the  conclusion  reached  is  deduced 
in  part  from  the  assumption  that  the  Synod,  according  to  its 
constitution,  had  the  undefined  powers  then  exercised.  So  that 
even  this  Court  has  not  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Justice 
Miller.  Had  it  done  so,  its  consistency  would  have  led  it,  instead 
of  entering  into  that  discussion,  to  rule,  simply,  that  a  spiritual 
court,  a  Synod,  having  spoken,  the  secular  one  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  give  effect  to  its  ecclesiastical  decree. 

But  there  is  one  American  case  whose  relevancy  is  so  peculiar, 
and  whose  importance  was  so  great,  that  it  is  unpardonable 
to  omit  it  in  this  argument,  as  Justice  Miller  has  sought  to  do. 
This  is  the  Presbyterian  Church  case   in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
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Pennsylvania,  1838,  known  as  Todd  vs.  Green  et  al.  The 
General  Assembly  of  1837  deemed  that  the  "Plan  of  Union" 
with  Congregationalists  in  New  York  and  Ohio  was  corrupting 
the  order  and  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Under  the  influence  of 
'an  "Old  School"  majority,  this  Assembly  declared  that  plan 
null  and  void  for  unconstitutionality,  revoked  it,  and  dissolved 
four  Synods  which  had  grown  mainly  out  of  it.  It  directed  all 
true  Presbyterians  within  these  four  Synods  to  reorganise  them- 
selves legally,  as  parts  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  declared 
the  remainder  not  to  be,  and  never  to  have  been,  valid  parts 
thereof.  It  was  the  logical  sequel  of  these  decisions,  that  it 
should  charge  its  permanent  officers,  in  organising  a  new 
Assembly  in  1838,  to  drop  from  the  roll  the  four  Synods.  In 
May,  1838,  these  officers  were  proceeding  to  organise  a  new 
Assembly  in  accordance  with  this  action.  When  a  "New 
School"  member,  whose  commission  was  unquestioned,  demanded 
that  the  names  from  the  four  Synods  should  now  be  enrolled,  the 
Moderator  refused.  When  the  member  appealed  from  his 
ruling  to  the  house,  the  Moderator  refused  to  put  the  question ; 
on  the  ground  that  there  was,  as  yet,  no  house  organised  enough 
to  entertain  it.  Thereupon,  by  a  preconcerted  signal,  the  New 
School  members,  amidst  much  confusion,  professed  to  depose  this 
Moderator  for  contumacy,  to  elect  a  successor.  Dr.  Fisher,  and  to 
adjourn  immediately  to  another  place.  The  Old  School  members 
refused  to  recognise  this  action  by  voting;  and,  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  other  party,  proceeded  to  complete  their  organisation  in 
accordance  with  the  acts  of  1837.  The  New  School  body  claimed 
to  be  the  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  As  soon  as 
possible,  according  to  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  incorporating  the 
trustees  of  the  General  Assembly,  this  body  elected  additional 
trustees,  whom  the  old  Board  disregarded.  One  of  these  New 
School  trustees,  Mr.  Todd,  then  brought  an  action  against  Dr. 
Ashbel  Green  and  the  remainder  of  the  old  Board,  for  the 
whole  funds  and  estate  held  by  them  for  the  General  Assembly, 
in  the  Nwi  Prius  Court  of  Philadelphia.  Judge  Rogers  presiding. 
The  form  of  the  suit  was  a  Quo  Warranto^  which  raised  the 
issue  whether  Todd,  etc.,  were  trustees;    and  this,  in  turn,  de- 
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pended  simply  on  the  question,  whether  the  body  electing  him 
was  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
America.  Before  the  iVm  Prius  Court,  Todd  and  his  associates 
gained  their  cause,  in  virtue  of  a  charge  of  Judge  Rogers, 
instructing  the  jury  in  their  favor.  The  case  was  then  carried 
up  to  the  "Court  in  Bank,"  or  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
presided  over  by  the  eminent  jurist,  Chief  Justice  Gibson,  and 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court  was  reversed.  A  new  trial  was 
ordered,  under  instructions  and  rulings  so  explicitly  in  favor  of 
the  Old  School,  that  the  plaintiffs  dropped  proceedings.  Such 
is  the  outward  history  of  the  case. 

The  body  known  now  as  the  Northern  Assembly,  in  whose 
favor  Justice  Miller  has  attempted  to  construct  the  new  law,  is 
composed  by  a  fusion  of  Old  School  and  New  School.  Each  of 
these  parties,  for  a  time,  rejoiced  in  a  decision  of  the  case  in 
their  favor;  so  that  each  of  them  ought  to  feel  itself  committed, 
so  far  as  consistency  can  commit,  to  the  upholding  of  the  principle 
on  which  their  victory  was  founded.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
examination  of  the  two  decisions,  we  find  that,  while  contrary  in 
practical  result,  they  were  perfectly  at  one  in  proceeding  upon 
the  rule  of  law  for  which  we  argue.  The  question  whether 
Todd  and  his  comrades  were  trustees,  was  held  by  both  Courts 
to  turn  solely  upon  the  question  whether  the  body  electing  them 
was  the  General  Assembly.  And  both  tlie  Courts  ruled  that 
this  in  turn  depended  upon  the  conformity  of  tliis  body  with,  or 
its  discrepancy  from,  the  Constitution  and  Rules  of  Order  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  These  questions  were  entertained  by 
both  the  Courts.  Both  took  jurisdiction  over  and  decided  upon 
the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  "Plan  of  Union,"  of  its  repeal 
in  1837,  of  the  consequent  excision  of  the  four  Synods,  and  of 
the  steps  taken  in  the  organisation  of  the  two  rival  Assemblies; 
and  the  standard  by  which  all  were  judged  was  the  Constitution 
of  the  Church.  They  reached  opposite  conclusions  simply  by 
taking  opposite  views  of  these  various  ecclesiastical  questions, 
over  which  both  alike  took  jurisdiction  so  far  as  to  ascertain  the 
property-rights.  Thus,  the  case  is  made  all  the  stronger  for  us 
by  the  fact,  that  both   the  civil  tribunals  which  adjudicated  it, 
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while  reaching  opposite  results,  proceeded  on   the  very  principle 
which  Justice  Miller  now  seeks  to  disclaim.     And  all  shadow  of 
doubt  whether  we  misconstrue  them,  is   removed  by  these  facts, 
that  they  not  only  allowed  counsel  the  fullest  debate  on  the  point 
of  jurisdiction  from  which  the  new  decision  would  have  precluded 
them,   and  actually  adjudicated  that  point,  but  that  they,   in 
words,  argue   and  assert  the   propriety  and   necessity  of  their 
doing   so.     The.  reader  may   consult  the   "Charge"  of  Judge 
Rogers   to   his    jury,    in    the    "Presbyterian    Church     Case," 
pp.    464,    482,   and    the    opinion    of    Chief    Justice    Gibson, 
pp.  587,  594.     The  latter  eminent  authority  rules  (p.  587):    The 
General   Assembly,  "having   no  corporate  capacity  in  itself,  is 
not  a  subject  of  our  corrective  jurisdiction,  or  of  our  scrutiny, 
further  than  to  ascertain  how  far  its  organic  structure  may  bear 
on  the  question  of  its  personal  identity  or  individuality."  .  .  .^  . 
"  Unfortunately,  a  quorum  of  the   General   Assembly   may  be 
constituted  of  a  very  small  minority"  (of  the   whole  body,)  "so 
that  two,  or  even  more,  distinct  parts  may  have  all  the  organs  of 
legitimate  existence.      Hence,  where,   as  in   this  instance,  the 
members  have  formed  themselves  into  distinct  bodies,  numerically 
sufficient  for  corporate  capacity  and  organic  action,  it  becomes 
necessary   to  ascertain  how  far  either  of  them   was  formed  in 
obedience  to  the  conventional  law  of  the  association;    which  law, 
for  that  purpose  only,  is  to  be  treated  as  a  rule  of  civil  ohligation.'' 
So,  on  page  591,  the  Court,  after  arguing  that  the  "exscinding 
acts"  were  constitutional   according  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  proceeds   thus:    "If,  then,  the  Synods  in 
question    were    constitutionally    dissolved,    the    Presbyteries   of 
which  they  had   been  composed  were,  at  least  for  purposes  of 
representation,  dissolved  along  with  them."  ....   "It  appears, 
thcTcfore,  that  the  commissioners  from  the  exscinded  Synods  were 
not  entitled  to  seats  in  the  Assemblv,  and  that  their  names  were 
proper!}''  excluded  from  the  roll."  ^ 

In  the  argument  before  the  Court  in  Bank  for  a  new  trial,  the 
chief  part  was  borne  by  Mr.  Sergeant  of  Philadelphia.  Although, 
as  counsel,  he  speaks  here  ex  parte,  his  age,  impartiality,  vast 
learning,  and  high  personal  character  gave  to  his  views  almost  a 
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judicial  weight.  On  pages  545-7,  he  expounds  and  asserts  our 
doctrine  thus:  "What  will  you  appeal  to  as  a  ground  of  argu- 
ment? I  say  that  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  of  1837  were  good. 
Why?  Because  I  think  they  were  right.  What  I  think  is, 
however,  of  no  consequence  to  anybody  else.  We  must  have 
some  rule.  What  is  it?  ...  .  Let  us  go  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Church."  Again:  "If  this  Court  can  try  a  question  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  the  Church,  we  must  be  allowed 
the  benefit  of  these  same  principles  and  rules"  (by  which  the 
validity  of  a  secular  law  would  be  tested  in  a  Court.)  "What 
are  they?  There  is  one  great  one:  he  who  complains  is  bound 
to  show  that  the  act  is  in  conflict  with  some  express  provision 
of  the  constitution"  (of  the  Church.)  But  as  our  principle  was 
adopted  and  proceeded  on  by  both  parties,  in  both  Courts,  there 
was  little  occasion  to  assert  it  in  those  trials. 

The  only  apparent  evasion  from  the  force  which  we  claim  in 
this  case  would  be  the  plea,  that  it  is  exceptional,  because  there 
were  two  rival  bodies,  each  claiming  to  be  the  supreme  court  of 
the  Church.  The  doctrine  of  Justice  Miller  is,  that  when  the 
supreme  church  court  has  spoken,  the  civil  tribunal  cannot  go 
behind  it.  But  here  two  bodies,  claiming  to  be  such,  have 
spoken;  and  therefore  he  must,  in  this  peculiar  case,  go  behind 
the  dicta  of  both;  and  he  would  do  it  consistently  with  his  views. 
But  to  this  there  is  a  fatal  answer.  The  General  Assembly  of  1837 
was  the  supreme  court  of  the  whole  denomination,  unquestioned 
by  either  party.  This  Assembly  had  spoken  decisively;  and 
there  was  no  pretence  that  the  Old  School  Moderator  and  Clerks 
in  1888  were  not  proceeding  in  strict  accordance  with  its  dictum, 
to  organise  an  Old  School  Assembly  in  1888.  Hence,  had 
Judge  Rogers  and  Chief  Justice  Gibson  held  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Justice  Miller,  consistency  would  have  compelled  them  both  to 
dismiss  the  suit  of  Todd  and  his  comrades,  on  the  ground  that 
the  secular  tribunal  was  incompetent  to  scrutinise  the  supreme 
acts  (or  the  logical  consequences  thereof)  which  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Church  had  in  1837  deemed  itself  entitled  to 
perform. 

The  Northern  General  Assembly  of  1872,  representing  a  great 
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body  constituted  by  the  fusion  of  New  and  Old  Schools,  hastened 
with  eagerness  to  place  this  new  doctrine  of  Mr.  Justice  Miller 
on  its  ecclesiastical  code,  and  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  law  of 
their  Church.  Both  branches  have  thus  signalised  their  glaring 
inconsistency.  The  New  School  have  now  condemned  the  very 
ground  on  which  they  did  their  utmost,  in  1838,  to  seize  the 
whole  estate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America;  and  the 
Old  School  have  repudiated  the  whole  ground  on  which  they 
engrossed  that  estate  away  from  their  New  School  brethren  for 
thirty  years.       '■''''-'    n.  ;  ^  ;   ;;••■       --m^.  v^?.,.w  .« 

We  conclude  this  examination  of  the  law,  as  revealed  by  the 
decisions,  with  two  remarks.  The  utmost  that  can  be  claimed, 
after  this  review,  concerning  the  current  of  the  American  cases, 
is,  that  it  may  be  to  some  decree  indecisive.  Were  such  the 
case,  surely  it  would  be  competent  to  the  highest  court  of  law  in 
this  American  Empire,  when  called  to  settle  this  great  principle 
of  law  for  the  first  time,  to  rise  above  the  plodding  precedents  of 
lower  tribunals,  if  these  were  found  inconsistent  with  the  true 
equity  of  the  matter,  and  to  fix  the  unsettled  point  of  jurisprudence 
by  the  broad  lights  of  that  equity,  as  reflected  from  the  history  of 
free  commonwealths.  But  we  have  shown  that  the  current  of 
the  decisions  is  virtually  on  our  side.  We  shall  also  claim  the 
support  of  the  general  equity  in  the  case. 

How  alien  the  new  decision  which  we  combat  is  to  the  law  as 
recognised  by  jurists,  may  appear  from  the  fact,  that  already  two 
Supreme  Courts  of  States  have  been  constrained  to  dissent  from 
it.  The  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  recent  case  of  Geo.  H. 
Stuart  against  the  Reformed  (Cameronian)  Church,  tacitly  but 
distinctly  disregarded  the  new  law  attempted  to  be  set  up.  The 
Court  of  Missouri,  in  a  recent  ecclesiastical  case,  did  the  same 
thing  overtly,  declaring  that  not  even  the  veneration  due  to  the 
august  tribunal  in  Washington  could  prevail  to  force  them  to 
countenance  a  doctri'ne  so  illegal.  The  enforcement  of  the  new 
rule  is,  indeed,  impracticable,  without  the  exercise  of  a  tyranny 
and  injustice  in  particular  cases,  to  which  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  will  not  be  reconciled  until  many  years  of 
oppression  shall  have  elapsed.  ' 
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II.  We  now  consider  the  equity  of  the  case.  We  maintain 
that  when  an  ecclesiastical  decision  is  set  up  in  a  civil  tribunal 
as  a  ground  of  a  civil  right,  this  Court  must  be  competent  to 
entertain  the  question,  so  far  as  the  right  of  property  goes, 
whether  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  acted  within  its  jurisdiction; 
and  that  the  standard  by  which  this  question  is  to  be  decided  is 
the  ecclesiastical  constitution  agreed  to  by  the  members  of  that 
religious  society.  This  almost  self-evident  principle  of  eiquity 
Mr.  Justice  Miller  seeks  to  evade  by  saying,  that  the  word 
^'jurisdiction"  is  a  vague  one.  Should  the  Church  court  find  a 
sentence  against  any  man's  life  or  person,  the  civil  court  would, 
of  course,  set  it  aside;  the  former  has  exceeded  its  jurisdiction. 
So,  he  admits,  should  the  Church  court  claim  to  decide  against 
one  of  its  members  a  property-right  not  grounded  in  an  ecclesi- 
astical decision,  this  claim  would  be  utterly  disregarded  in  any 
civil  court  where  it  might  be  set  up.  For  there  would  be  a  just 
sense  in  which  the  Church  court  ''had  no  jurisdiction."  But 
Justice  Miller  thinks  that  in  cases  where  the  decision,  implying 
the  property-right,  "is  strictly  and  purely  ecclesiastical  in  its 
character," — "a  matter  which  concerns  theological  controversy, 
Church  discipline,  ecclesiastical  government,  or  the  conformity 
of  its  members  to  the  standard  of  morals  required  of  them," — 
there  the  Church  court  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  ;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  secular  injustice  alleged,  it  is  incompetent  for  any 
civil  court  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  Church  court  has 
construed  its  own  organic  law  aright  in  assuming  this  juris- 
diction. 

But  the  position  is  inconsistent  with  the  previous  admission. 
Even  Justice  Miller  limits  his  position  to  matters  "strictly  and 
purely  ecclesiastical  in  character."  But  if  this  ecclesiastical 
decision  invades  a  property-right,  it  is  not  strictly  and  purely 
ecclesiastical.  The  very  issue  which  the  complainant  raises 
before  the  civil  court  to  which  he  resorts  for  protection  is, 
whether  the  ecclesiastical  court  has  not  exceeded  its  jurisdiction. 
That  issue  inevitably  makes  the  ecclesiastical  court  a  parti/ 
before  the  civil  tribunal;  and  how  contrary  to  equity  are  all 
proceedings  which  make  a  party  its  own  judge,  no  lawyer  need 
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be  told.  Let  this  be  weighed  in  the  mind,  aud  it  will  be  clear 
that  either  the  Julbtice's  point  must  be  relinquished,  or  the 
extreme  ground  must  be  taken,  that  all  decisions,  termed,  by  the 
Church  courts  announcing  them,  ecclesiastical,  must  stand  un- 
questioned, no  matter  how  iniquitous.  In  truth,  the  difficulty 
concerning  vagueness  of  jurisdiction  does  not  exist.  The  civil 
court  has  no  spiritual  jurisdiction;  the  Church  court  has 
none  directly  secular.  And  its  indirect  power  of  aiFecting  civil 
rights  by  its  spiritual  decisions  is  defined  by  its  own  Church 
constitution.  r 

This  clear  and  simple  limit  will  preserve  us,  so  far  as  any 
human  institutions  in  imperfect  hands  can  be  expected  to  work 
with  certainty,  from  all  the  confusions  and  intrusions  which  are 
foreshadowed  in  such  threatening  colors  by  the  "Opinion"  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  not  claimed,  that  civil  tribunals  are 
always  enlightened  and  just  because  they  are  secular.  But  it  is 
claimed  that  ecclesiastical  courts  are  not  always  so  because  they 
are  spiritual  in  profession.  And  we  firmly  hold  that  the 
principles  of  our  civil  government  give  the  citizens  the  additional 
safeguard  of  an  appeal  from  the  possible  injustice  of  the  fallible 
Church  court,  wherever  vested  civil  rights  are  involved.  We 
assert  that,  in  all  constitutional  States,  this  safeguard  is  needed, 
and  will  usually  be  just  and  beneficial.  Mr.  Justice  Miller's 
whole  practical  argument  seems  to  proceed  upon  the  assumption 
that  secular  courts,  because  non-religious,  will  usually  be  ignorant, 
unjust,  or  intrusive;  while  spiritual  courts,  because  belonging  by 
profession  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  wjll  always  be  wise  and 
just.  Does  history  sustain  this?  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind 
the  reader  of  the  many  instances  in  which  apostate  and  usurping 
ecclesiastics  have  foully  perverted  their  professed  allegiance  to 
the  kingdom  of  righteousness,  for  perpetrating  enormous  wrong. 
But  the  possibility  and  likelihood  that  a  pure  and  well-meaning 
clergy,  if  unchecked  by  secular  authority,  may  violate  the  civil 
rights  of  their  people,  can  be  truthfully  asserted  without  any 
libel  on  their  actual  character.  To  hold  the  scales  of  justice 
with  an  even  hand,  amidst  all  the  complications  of  right  arising 
in  civilised  society,  requires  not  only  virtue,  but  special  knowl- 
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edge,  and  the  judicial  habit  of  thought.  We  concede  to  the  body 
of  our  American  clergy  the  virtue;  but  they  do  not  usually 
possess  the  other  acquirements.  The  scenes  often  witnessed  in 
their  ecclesiastical  courts  betray  much  want  of  that  forensic  ex- 
perience and  judicial  skill  so  necessary  in  adjudicating  civil 
interests.  The  tendency  of  the  clergyman's  education  and  life  is 
to  render  him  over-dogmatic.  He  is  reverenced  by  his  people 
"for  his  work's  sake."  His  customary  discourse  is  from  a 
rostrum  (the  pulpit)  where  no  forensic  rival  can  test  or  sift  his 
logic.  His  converse  with  sacred  and  divine  topics  betrays  him 
into  the  tendency  of  sanctifying  his  own  fallible  conclusions,  and 
even  his  prejudices,  until  he  is  prone  to  resent  an  attack  upon 
them  as  impiety. 

But  Mr.  Justice  Miller  argues  that  each  denomination  of 
Christians  has  not  only  its  theology,  but  its  digest  of  Church 
laws,  which  will  probably  be  found  extensive  and  complicated. 
Civil  lawyers  are  not  likely  to  be  learned  and  skilful  in  these; 
the  Church  lawyers  presumably  are.  Hence,  the  doctrine  he 
discards  makes  the  appeal,  as  he  thinks,  from  the  more  learned 
tribunal  to  the  one  less  learned.  We  reply,  first,  that  the  issue 
raised  by  him  who  is  aggrieved  in  his  civil  rights  in  a  Church 
court,  never  involves  the  whole  theology  and  canon  law  of  that 
Church,  but  only  some  definite  questions,  the  standard  for  the 
settlement  of  which  is  the  brief  organic  law  of  the  Church  itself. 
Surely  it  cannot  be  hard  for  an  intelligent  and  impartial  mind, 
skilled  in  general  jurisprudence,  to  decide  such  questions.  But 
the  thing  which  the  complainant  wants  is  not  more  learned,  but 
more  impartial  judges.  We  reply,  second,  that  this  objection 
only  proves  the  want  of  a  diligent  and  learned  judiciary  in  a 
civilised  State.  The  duties  falling  upon  civil  judges  must  often 
lead  them  beyond  their  special  science.  If  this  objection  were 
allowed,  it  would  reduce  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts  to  a 
narrow  circle  indeed!  Thus,  the  jurist,  has  long  found  himself 
compelled  to  annex  extensive  branches  of  the  alien  science  of 
medicine  so  closely  to  his  proper  studies  that  it  has  currently 
received  the  name  of  "Medical  Jurisprudence."  The  jurist 
may  find  himself  constrained,  in  order   to  adjudicate  a  crime,  or 
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a  question  of  inheritance,  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  anatomy,  of 
surgery,  of  physiology,  of  obstetrics,  of  toxicology,  of  mental 
pathology.  Does  he  invoke  the  chemical  or  medical  expert  as  a 
sovereign  judicial  authority  on  these  points,  and  humbly  remit  to 
him  the  absolute  decision  of  the  scientific  questions  raised?  No; 
he  calls  hina  to  his  bar  only  as  a  witness,  whose  testimony  is  but 
ancillary  to  the  judicial  decision.  So,  the  judge  in  a  maritime 
court,  in  order  to  decide  «orrectly  a  question  of  insurance  or 
salvage,  may  be  compelled  to  inform  himself  of  the  details  of 
naval  architecture  and  of  navigation.  Because,  unless  the  Court 
furnishes  itself  with  this  knowledge,  the  aggrieved  citizen  is 
deprived  of  his  right  of  protection  under  its  shelter.  With  what 
consistency  can  the  Justice  advance  his  plea  from  the  intricacies 
of  creeds  and  canons  when  he  knows  these  facts?  How  can  the 
jurist  claim  to  dismiss  the  branches  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical 
law  from  his  studies,  when  he  knows  that  his  noble  science  is  thus 
continually  laying  all  other  arts,  and  all  learning,  under  tribute 
to  its  beneficent  ends? 

The  Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  correctly  states  a  part  of 
its  decision  under  his  sixth  proposition.  If  the  property  in  trust 
was  given  to  a  Congregational  church,  which  is  independent  in 
its  order,  in  case  of  a  schism  the  trust  is  to  be  bestowed  by  the 
civil  court  on  "the  majority  of  the  society."  The  inadequacy 
of  this  principle  is  disclosed  by  a  very  simple  question.  Suppose 
this  independent  society  should  be  found  equally  divided?  To 
which  of  the  equal  members  will  the  court  give  the  succession? 
Here,  at  least,  it  must  unavoidably  take  jurisdiction  of  the 
question,  which  of  the  two  maintains  the  doctrine  and  order 
which  the  trust  was  designed  to  uphold.  But  after  doing  this, 
that  court  could  not,  in  the  next  case,  abdicate  the  righteous 
authority  it  had  just  exercised,  and  allow  the  party,  which 
perverted  the  trust,  to  enjoy  its  possession,  because  merely  of 
the  accident  that  it  had  the  major  numbers.  To  act  thus  would 
imply,  that  numbers  made  error  true  and  wrong  right ! 

Under  propositions  5th  (l)and  6th,  the  Court  ruled,  that  when 
a  trust  had  been  bestowed  upon  any  ecclesiastical  body  for  the 
expressed  object  of  "supporting  any  specific   religious   doctrine 
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or  belief,"  "the  Court  will,  when  necessary  to  protect  the  trust 
to  which  the  property  has  been  devoted,  inquire  into  the  religious 
faith  or  practice  of  the  parties  claiming  its  use  or  control,  and 
will  see  that  it  shall  not  be  diverted  from  that  trust."  Mr. 
Justice  Miller,  expounding  this  correct  doctrine,  speaks  a» 
follows: 

"In  the  case  thas  made,  it  is  the  cbvious  duty  of  the  Court  to  see  that 
the  property  so  dedicated  is  noi  diverted  4'roin  the  trust  which  is  thu» 
attached  to  its  use.  So  long  as  there  are  persons  qualified  within  the 
meaning  of  the  original  dedication,  and  who  are  also  willing  to  tejich  the 
doctrines  or  principles  prescribed  in  the  act  of  dedication  ;  and  so  long 
as  there  is  any  one  so  interested  in  the  execution  of  the  trust,  as  to  have 
a  standing  in  Court,  it  must  be  that  they  can  prevent  the  diversion  of  the 
fund  or  property  to  other  and  different  uses.  This  is  the  general  doctrine 
of  courts  of  equity  as  to  charities  ;  and  it  seems  equally  applicable  as  to 
ecclesiastical  matters."  .  .  ,  .  "In  such  case,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
majority  of  that  congregation,  however  preponderant,  by  reason  of  a 
change  of  views  on  religious  subjects,  to  carry  the  property  so  confided, 
to  theui  to  the  support  of  new  and  conflicting  doctrine."  ....  "Nor  m 
the  j)rinciple  varied  when  the  organisation  to  which  the  trust  is  confided 
is  of  the  second  or  associated  form  of  Church  Government.  The  protec- 
tion which  the  law  throws  around  the  trust  is  the  same.  And  though 
the  task  may  be  a  delicate  and  difficult  one,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
Court  in  such  cases,  when  the  doctrine  to  be  taught,  or  the  form  of 
worship  to  be  used,  is  clearly  laid  down,  to  inquire  whether  the  party 
accused  of  violating  the  trust  is  holding  or  teaching  a  different  doctrine, 
or  using  a  form  of  worship  which  i»  so  far  variant  as  to  defeat  the 
declared  objects  of  the  trust." 

Such  is  the  concession  to  which  Justice  Miller  is  constrained 
by  the  force  of  indisputable  law  and  equity.  But  it  concedes 
our  case.  For  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  notoriously  character- 
ised by  a  specific  form  of  religious  doctrine  and  order.  Its  creed 
is  extended,^  particular,  and  absolutely  definite.  Its  government 
is  regulated  by  an  express  constitution  of  defined  and  limited 
powers.  Hence,  any  man  declaring  a  trust  for  the  propagation 
of  Presbyterianism  as  existing  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States,  must  be  understood  by  the  Court  as  having 
designed  to  "devote  it  to  the  teaching,  spread,  or  support  of  a 
specific  form  of  religious  doctrine  or  belief."  It  is  also  pre- 
sumable, that  a  specific  Church  order  may   have  had  as  real, 
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although  not  as  sacred,  a  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  donor  as  a 
specific  doctrine.  ^  Therefore  the  Court  may  be  as  much  bound 
to  protect  a  trust  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  given  Church 
order  as  that  devoted  to  a  given  doctrine  or  worship.  .But,  since 
the  order  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  notoriously  definite 
and  specific,  every  property  devoted  to  Presbyterianism  must  be 
regarded  as  coming  under  the  class  of  specified  trusts, 

Mr.  Justice  Miller  admits  fully  that  "religious  organisations 
come  before  us  in  the  same  attitude  as  other  associations  for 
benevoknt  and  ch^itable  purposes;  and  their  rights  of  property 
or  of  contract  are  equally  under  the  protection  of  law,  and  the 
actions  of  their  members  subject  to  its  restraints."  ....  "The 
principles  on  which  we  are  to  decide  so  much  of  it  (the  case 
appealed)  as  is  proper  for  our  decision,  are  those  applicable  alike 
to  all  its  class." 

This  admission  again  gives  us  our  conclusion.  The  acknowledg- 
ment must  also  be  extended  to  all  voluntary  combinations  of 
citizens,  not  illegal,  implicating  property-rights.  This  no  judge 
of  law  will  deny.  Nor  will  it  be  denied,  that  property  bestowed 
on  a  Church  for  religious  uses  is  a  trust.  Nor  will  the  third 
step  of  our  argument  be  denied,  that  wherever  a  trust  has  been 
created,  it  may  become  the  duty  of  the  Courts  to  protect  it,  and 
to  take  whatever  jurisdiction  over  the  working  of  the  association 
is  necessary  to  that  end.  A  mining  company,  for  example,  has 
a  by-law  enacted  by  its  stockholders,  that  while  six  of  its  ten 
directors  shall  be  a  <juonim  for  the  transaction  of  ordinary 
business,  no  number  less  than  the  whole  boaixl  shall  sell  any  real 
estate  of  the  company.  But  a  sale  has  been  made,  by  which  a 
stockholder  feels  aggrieved,  lie  seeks  legal  redress.  He  claims, 
in  his  bill,  that  the  sale  shall  be  voided,  because  actually  made 
by  only  seven  directors.  Must  not  the  Court  entertain  that 
question  of  fact,  and,  if  it  be  established,  must  they  not  judge 
the  pretended  act  by  the  by-laws  of  the  association  itself,  and 
declare  it  void?  It  would  be  held  by  all  a  vain  plea  to  urge 
that  the  Court  had  no  power  to  go  back  of  an  act  of  a  majority 
of  the  directory,  or  to  adjudicate  a  (j[uestion  under  a  by-law  of  a 
voluntary  association.     This  principle  of  law   is  surely  too  in- 
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contestable  to  require  much  defence  when  we  see  it  regulating  a 
multitude  of  decisions,  and  illustrated  in  a  standard  work  like 
"Bryce's  Ultra  Vires!''  It  is  too  late  to  question  the  rule,  that 
the  act  of  an  association  or  trustee  affecting  their  trust,  done 
ultra  vireSy  may  be  declared  void.  But  now,  on  what  ground 
shall  the  civil  court  exempt  an  ecclesiastical  association  fi»om  the 
operation  of  this  rule?  It  is  confidently  held  that  none  exists 
in  law  or  equity. 

Indeed,  the  plainest  principles  of  common  justice  are  sufficient 
to  make  this  clear.  The  citizen  who  chooses  to  devote  his 
property  to  any  person  or  object,  not  illegal,  is  entitled  to  have 
his  wish  and  purpose  guarded  by  the  law.  Thus,  the  main  guide 
for  interpreting  a  will  is  the  design  of  the  testator.  Let  us 
suppose  that  there  is  written  in  the  will,  in  words,  a  specific 
bequest  to  "John  Smith."  But  there  are  actually  two  John 
Smiths.  Then  the  court  will  be  bound,  if  necessary,  to  exhaust 
every  means  for  ascertaining  which  is  the  John  Smith  that  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  testator.  It  will  take  parole  evidence,  and 
inquire  into  any  facts,  as  to  the  relations,  the  aff'ections,  and 
even  the  words  of  the  deceased  man,  which  will  throw  light  upon 
that  question.  If  there  were  a  spurious  John  Smith,  who  had 
assumed  the  name  of  the  legatee,  still  more  would  it  be  the  duty 
of  the  court  to  scrutinise  every  fact  necessary  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  real  John  Smith.  In  the  Walnut  Street  church 
case,  there  were  two  churches  and  two  Presbyteries  of  Louisville. 
Upon  the  plain  principle  of  law  just  stated,  the  Court  was  bound 
to  discriminate  for  itself  the  one  of  the  two  which  answered  to 
the  design  of  the  donor  of  the  property ;  and  no  consideration  of 
courtesy  or  respect  for  the  asserted  identity  of  either  claimant 
could  relieve  it  of  this  duty. 

A  consideration  of  the  history  of  that  great  struggle,  continued 
through  so  many  centuries,  and  moistened  with  so  much  blood- 
shed, by  which  the  Protestant  states  of  Europe  acquired  the 
boon  of  spiritual  liberty,  will  teach  us  the  true  bearings  of  the 
new  doctrine  concerning  Church  trusts.  We  will  limit  our 
inquiries  to  the  state  from  which  our  commonwealths  sprang. 
The   perpetual    eifort   of  Rome,   in    her   ambitious  struggle  to 
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dominate  over  the  rights  of  men,  was  to  make  her  ecclesiastical 
courts  as  independent  of  the  courts  of  law  as  possible,  and  to 
grasp  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  by  means  of  churchly 
pretexts,  as  many  secular  rights  as  possible.  She  aimed  to  make 
all  clergy  amenable  for  secular  crimes,  such  as  robbery  or  murder, 
only  to  the  spiritual  courts.  She  claimed  to  adjudicate  all  cases 
of  ecclesiastical  property.  *Every  wise  statesman  who  ever 
struggled  for  the  welfare  of  the  British  people,  has  seen  the 
portentous  tendency  of  these  ecclesiastical  usurpations,  and  has 
resisted  them.  Even  the  early  struggles  of  the  Norman  monarch, 
Henry  II.,  against  Becket  and  Pope  Alexander  III.,  disclose, 
in  the  "Constitutions  of  Clarendon,"  a  clearer  appreciation  of 
this  contest  than  has  been  exhibited  in  our  Supreme  Court. 
Among  the  sixteen  heads  of  those  wise  laws  which  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  "Reformation"  in  England  (as  a  movement 
for  secular  liberty),  we  note  the  first  and  ninth  asserted  by  the 
statesmen  of  England,  and  resisted  by  Becket  and  Rome. 
Every  controversy  touching  a  right  of  advowson,  or  ecclesiastical 
patronage,  even  when  clergy  were  parties,  was  to  be  tried  before 
the  king's  courts.  Every  challenge  between  a  clerk  and  a  lay- 
man as  to  the  feudal  tenure  of  the  property  in  dispute,  whether 
a  lay  or  spiritual  fee,  was  to  be  tried  before  the  king's  court  with 
a  jury  of  laymen.  If  that  jury  decided  that  the  fee  was  spiritual, 
the  question  on  its  merits  might  go  to  the  ecclesiastical  court;  if 
they  decided  that  it  was  a  lay  fee,  it  must  be  tried  before  the 
secular  court.  Our  laws  know  neither  feudal  forms  of  tenure 
nor  rights  of  patronage  as  forms  of  personal  property.  But  we 
have  in  these  contested  articles  substantially  the  principle  of 
equity  for  which  we  argue.  The  adjudication  of  secular  rights 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  secular  courts;  and  the  question 
whether  a  given  right  is  ecclesiastical,  as  soon  as  it  is  raised, 
reduces  the  ecclesiastical  court  from  the  grade  of  judge  to  that  of 
party,  who  must  submit  his  claim  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
secular  court.  The  able  lawyers  who  guided  Henry  saw  clearly 
that  on  no  other  plan  could  an  eiFectual  barrier  be  raised  against 
the  engrossment  of  wealth  in  ghostly  hands.  Wealth  is  power. 
They  saw  that  just  so  soon  as  the  spiritual  power  was  armed  with 
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wealth,  whose  tenure  and  use  were  amenable  to  its  superior 
jurisdiction  only,  there  was  a  rival  and  aggressive  imperium  in 
imperio,  whose  movements  must  be  fatal  to  liberty.  Using  their 
wealth  irresponsibly  to  the  secular  authority,  these  ecclesiastical 
authorities  never  failed  in  the  end  to  use  it  for  their  own  aggran- 
disement, and  the  engrossing  to  themselves  of  more  exorbitant 
powers.     Such  is  man's  nature.      * 

We  come  now  to  the  age  of  Blackstone,  when  Protestant 
England  had  become  fully  established  as  a  free  Christian  common- 
wealth. In  this  author  (Book  III.,  Ch.  VII.,  p.  87,  etc.,) 
we  read : 

"These  eccentrical  tribunals,  (which   are  principally  guided  by  the 
rules  of  the  imperial  and  canon  laws,)  as  they  sub.siat  and  are  admitted 
in  England,  not  by  any  ri^ht  of  their  own,  but  upon  bare  sufferance  and 
toleration  from  the   municipal  laws,  must  have  recourse  to  the  laws  of 
that  country  wherein  they  are  thus  a<lopted,  to  be  informed  how  far  their 
jurisdiction  extends,  or  what  causes  are  permitted,  and  what  forbidden,  to 
be  discussed  and  drawn  in  question  before  them.     It  matters  not,  there- 
fore, what  the  pandects  of  Justinian,  or  the  decretals  of  Grejiory,  have 
ordained.     They  are  here  of  no  more  intrinsic  authority  than  the  laws  of 
Solon   and   Lycurgus."  ....  "In  short,  the  common  law  of  England 
is  the  one  uniform  rule  to  determine  the  jurisdiction  of  our  courts." 

Thus  does  the  English  law  speak  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals, 
even  of  that  National  Church  which  is,  by  express  law,  established 
in  the  kingdom.  These  spiritual  tribunals  are,  after  all,  only 
courts  by  sufferance  of  the  common  law ;  and  can  take  no 
jurisdiction  whatever,  save  what  the  secular  law  allows  them. 
How  much  more  true,  then,  in  this  country,  where  Church  and 
State  are  absolutely  separate  and  independent,  is  that  proposition 
which  we  asserted,  that  Church  courts  a7*e  not  courts  by  any 
valid  force  of  law  in  their  relation  to  the  courts  of  law  of  the 
country.  However  they  may  properly  be  spiritual  courts,  in 
their  ghostly  jurisdiction  and  moral  penalties,  to  those  persons 
who  have  voluntarily  joined  the  religious  societies  they  represent; 
in  the  view  of  the  law,  they  are  no  more  than  voluntary  umpires, 
and  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  all  the  other  extra-legal 
boards  of  direction  or  reference,  created  by  the  optional  combina- 
tion of  citizens.     The  inevitable  corollary  from  this  position  is. 
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that  whenever  the  decisions  of  one  of  these  bodies  touches  a 
property-right  which  the  Constitution  and  laws  have  committed 
to  the  guardianship  of  civil  courts,  such  decisions  have  no  validity 
save  that  which  the  law  allows  and  confers.      '  ■  ^    ^ 

The  property  of  the  Anglican  Church  was  derived  chiefly  from 
her  original  endowments  in  lands  and  houses,  and  in  tithes. 
Blackstone,  in  defining  the  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  courts 
touching  this  property,  requires  us  to  take  the  following  dis- 
tinction: They  "have  no  jurisdiction  to  try  the  rigid  oi  tithes 
unless  between  spiritual  persons;  but,  in  ordinary  cases  between 
spiritual  men  and  laymen,  are  only  to  compel  the  payment  of 
them  when  the  right  is  not  disputed."  ....  "If  any  dispute 
arises  whether  such  tithes  be  due  and  accustomed,  this  cannot  be 
determined  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  but  before  the  king's 
courts  of  the  common  law."  (*88.)  "For/ces  also,  settled  and 
acknowledged  to  be  due  to  the  officers  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  a 
suit  will  lie  therein ;  but  not  if  the  right  of  the  fees  is  at  all  dis- 
putable; for  then  it  must  be  decided  by  the  common  law."  (*90.) 
So,  in  claims  for  spoliations  or  dilapidations  of  ecclesiastical  real 
properties,  "if  the  right  of  patronage  "  (to  that  property)  "comes 
at  all  into  dispute,"  ....  "then  the  ecclesiastical  court  hath 
no  cognisance,  provided  the  tithes  sued  for  amount  to  a  fourth 
part  of  the  value  of  the  living."  (*91.)  Here,  again,  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  even  though  regularly  established  by  law 
for  its  own  sphere,  is  jealously  kept  m  subordination  to  the  (jivil 
courts,  wherever  property-rights  of  citizens  are  involved  in  the 
Church's  spiritual  actions.  The  same  principle  of  law  should  be 
applied,  for  the  stronger  reason,  in  an  American  State;  because 
here  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  is  one  unrecognised  by,  and  other- 
wise irresponsible  to,  the  State.  In  England  every  bishop, 
whose  diocesan  court  in  ordinary  exercises  this  limited  power,  is 
appointed  by  the  crown;  as  most  of  the  inferior  clergy  receive 
their  presentations  from  some  secular  order  in  the  State.  The 
Parliament,  the  representative  legislature  of  the  State,  is  the 
supreme  Church  court.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  supreme 
judge  in  civil  law  and  equity,  receives  his  appointment  direct 
from  the  king;    and  that  judge  is  also  the  judicial  head  of  the 
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Church.  The  last  resort,  in  the  question  most  purely  spiritual, 
is  to  the  Privy  Council.  But  though  the  subordination  of  the 
Established  Church  to  the  civil  power,  which  is  her  creator,  be 
so  complete  and  guarded  at  every  point,  still  the  wise  and  cautious 
spirit  of  British  law  restricts  her  jurisdiction  over  property-rights, 
especially  of  laymen,'  to  the  mere  execution  of  undisputed  claims. 
How  complete  will  be  the  contrast,  if  Justice  Miller's  opinion 
remove  from  our  ecclesiastical  courts  this  last  band  of  accounta- 
bility, and  leave  these  bodies,  unknown  as  authoritative  tribunals 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  otherwise  utterly  irresponsible  to  it, 
to  adjudicate  property- rights  at  their  sovereign  option  under  the 
plea  of  their  construction  of  their  ecclesiastical  constitutions! 

This  new  departure  receives  a  supremely  ominous  coloring 
when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tenures 
in  mortmain  in  our  country,  and  the  melting  away  of  the  old 
restrictions  against  them.  Our  revolutionary  sires  understood 
the  peril  to  the  future  purity  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the 

t 

future  liberties  of  the  people   from  this  source;    not  only  were 
they  statesmen  who  had  learned  wisdom  in  the  study  of  constitu- 
tions and  histories,  instead  of  the  slippery  arena  of  the  '•'' caucus" 
and  the  political  ring,  but  they  had  been  taught  by  the  bitter 
experience  of  clerical  oppressions  and  persecutions.     They  knew 
that  this  ghostly  and  perpetual  tenure  of  property  held  in  fee 
simple  for  professed  spiritual  uses,  if  allowed  its  natural  course, 
tended  to  engross  more  and  more  to  itself.     The  power  of  the 
spiritual    physician   over  the   sick    and   dying   sinner    is    often 
supreme.     The  sense  of  guilt,  the  desire  to  testify  repentance  in 
the  near  approach  of  the  eternal  and  tremendous  award  of  divine 
justice,  and  to  propitiate  His  favor  by  gifts  of  that  worldly  wealth 
now  slipping  from  the  grasp,  become  the  most  influential  motives. 
Or  if  the  dying  testator  has  a  more  enlightened  conscience  and 
ingenuous  heart,  no  disposition  of  his  wealth   can  seem  more 
noble  than  the  bestowing  of  it  in  perpetuity,  to  extend  to  others 
that  gospel  which  has  purified  and  consoled  his  own  spirit.    Zeal 
for  the  same  holy  end  will  not  fail  to  enlist  the  most  self-denying 
and  disinterested  of  the  clergy  in  recommending  and  applauding 
such  bequests,  while  the  more  ambitious  and  greedy  of  the  holy 
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order  will  have  their  eagerness  whetted  bj  more  ignoble  motives, 
to  seek  these  pious  gifts.  Thus,  the  history  of  every  Christian 
state  shows,  that  if  these  bequests  are  legalised,  they  will  be 
sought  by  the  Church  and  will  be  made  to  hei  If  the  valves 
are  opened,  the  stream  will  flow,  beyond  all  doubt.  It  is  flowing 
now,  in  all  the  American  States,  in  constantly  increasing  volume. 
The  Churches  are  becoming  rich  with  real  property  and  endow- 
ments in  various  forms.  But  when  these  riches  have  once  come, 
a  new  danger  emerges  to  reinforce  the  perilous  tendency.  The 
ecclesiastical  riches  become  the  inevitable  objects  of  avarice. 
Worldly  and  greedy  men  are  drawn  to  seek  spiritual  offices  for 
the  sake  of  the  money  and  power  with  which  they  are  now 
endowed;  and  the  general  character  of  the  clergy  undergoes  a 
revolution.  Of  course  this  new  clergy,  greedy,  mercenary,  and 
ambitious,  will  not  fail  to  wield  every  ghostly  motive,  with  in- 
creasing zeal,  to  gather  in  these  pious  bequests.  Such  is  the 
explanation  of  the  process  which  at  the  Reformation  had  locked 
up  half  the  real  estate  of  Scotland,  and  one-third  of  that  of 
England,  and  which  held  one-third  of  that  of  the  French,  even 
down  to  the  great  Revolution,  in  the  hands  of  undying  spiritual 
corporations.  True  statesmen  at  once  comprehended  the  result. 
They  saw  this  tenure  in  mortmain^  where  unchecked  by  law, 
substract  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  wealth  of  the  state  from  taxation, 
thus  throwing  an  intolerable  burden  of  taxes  on  the  secular 
orders.  They  saw  this  ill-directed  wealth  taint  and  corrupt  tjie 
ministry,  until,  from  the  holy  messengers  of  a  heavenly  religion, 
they  became  an  order  of  greedy  and  luxurious  oppressors.  They 
saw  this  professedly  consecrated  wealth  practically  breed  in  the 
state  a  new  species  of  aristocracy,  self-perpetuating,  irresponsible, 
and  separated  by  caste  from  the  people  who  should  have  been 
their  fellow-citizens.  Such  was  the  apprehension  felt  on  this 
head  by  those  great  and  wise  men  who  founded  the  independence 
of  Virginia,  that  they  concluded  there  was  no  assured  safety  for 
their  children's  freedom  save  in  tearing  the  tenure  in  mortmain^ 
root  and  branch,  out  of  their  Constitution  !  The  laws  studiously 
and  totally  excluded  that  form  of  tenure;  and  for  fifty  years 
there   was  absolutely   no  legal   recognition  of  real  or  personal 
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property-tenure  for  any  spiritual  corporation.  Every  acre  of 
land,  and  every  building,  and  every  endowment  they  possessed, 
was  held  by  some  extraA^^dS.  expedient,  under  which  the  trust 
was  protected  only  by  the  public  opinion  of  an  honorable  people 
and  the  personal  conscience  of  trustees  and  their  heirs-at-law. 
Let  the  reader  review  the  history  of  this  tenure  in  Europe,  and 
he  will  hesitate  in  pronouncing  even  the  caution  of  the  Virginians 
to  be  extreme. 

But  now,  all  is  changed,  and  the  old  danger  is  forgotten.  Our 
new  "progressive"  statesmen,  ignorant  or  disdainful  of  the 
lessons  of  history,  and  wise  only  in  demagogisra  and  gain, 
heedlessly  remove  every  restriction.  Ecclesiastical  corporations 
spring  up  by  multitudes.  The  Church  grows  yearly  in  endowed 
wealth.  Already  its  moral  effects  are  seen.  The  Church  courts 
of  the  great  denominations  obviously  begin  to  feel  the  arrogance 
of  power,  and  their  atmosphere  to  savor  of  ecclesiastical  policy 
rather  than  humble  ministerial  devotion.  The  clergy  no  longer 
attracts  the  unwilling  veneration  of  the  world,  but  is  either  con- 
temned or  courted  as  the  great  men  of  the  world  are  courted. 
The  line  of  distinction  between  Christian  morals  and  worldly 
conformity  becomes  more  faint.  And  now  comes  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  gives  the  last  fatal  impulse,  by 
making  these  Church  courts  irresponsible  in  the  use  or  perversion 
of  all  the  vast  wealth  they  are  destined  to  engross. 

JFor  every  practical  mind  sees  at  a  glance,  that  under  this  new 
ruling  nothing  is  required  of  a  grasping  Church  court  to  render 
it  actually  irresponsible,  but  that  it  shall  have  the  hardihood  to 
say  that  it  deems  its  decision  conformable  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  Church.  Does  it  ever  cost  anything  to  ambitious  heady  men, 
heated  by  prejudice  and  lust  of  power,  to  say  this?  But  they 
have  only  to  say  this  as  a  supreme  Church  court,  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Justice  Miller,"  no  power  on  earth  can  check  their  hand 
from  the  unjust  grasp  upon  ecclesiastical  property.  The  effect 
is  to  make  each  supreme  court  a  veritable  Pope,  so  far  as  Church 
property  goes.  Each  one  is  clothed  with  the  power  of  a  practical 
infallibility,  touching  all  the  sacred  property  in  its  denomination, 
and  all  the  property-rights  of  its  members.      This  suggests  a 
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final  and  crucial  test  for  Justice  Miller's  doctrine.  Let  a  lay 
Papist  appeal  to  the  law  for  protection  in  this  land  of  freedom 
and  equal  rights,  and  we  shall  see  how  the  new  law  will  work. 
His  bishop  claims  in  his  own  person  all  the  property  of  the 
Church  in  his  diocese,  in  trust  for  "Holy  Mother  Church." 
This  bishop  acknowledges  no  ecclesiastical  subordination  to  any 
save  the  Pope.  He,  the  Pope,  is  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
court.  But,  saith  our  Supreme  Court,  the  ruling  of  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  the  suitor's  denomination  must  be  un- 
questioned and  final.  So,  when  this  American  citizen  appears 
at  the  bar  of  his  own  country  to  claim  justice,  Mr.  Justice  Miller 
tells  him  that  a  man  who  is  a  foreigner,  living  four  thousand 
miles  away,  who  scorns  all  allegiance  to  the  American  govern- 
ment, and  who  claims  indeed  to  be  an  independent  prince  of  a 
separate  and  distant  state,  has  forbidden  him  to  have  even  a 
hearing!  With  this  reductio  ad  absurdissimum  we  leave  the 
case. 

The  least  perspicacious  may  see  the  bearing  of  this  new  law 
upon  the  rights  and  existence  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church.  Its  consistent  application  would  rob  us  of  every 
endowment,  every  printing-house,  church,  manse,  burying- 
ground,  and  school,  and  every  missionary  or  evangelistic  fund, 
held  in  the  name  of  the  Church.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
Northern  Assembly  had  held  on  its  way  consistently,  in  the 
species  of  legislation  which  it  set  on  foot  in  1865  and  1866; 
that  it  had  persisted  in  the  declaration  actually  adopted,  making 
the  constitutional  position  of  the  Old  School  Church,  touching 
slavery  and  civic  allegiance,  to  be  the  sin  of  heresy;  that  it  had 
judicially  required  all  Southern  Synods,  Presbyteries,  and  Sessions 
to  try  and  censure  their  members  for  this  sin ;  that  when  these 
courts  treated  the  injunction  with  neglect,  the  Assembly  had 
proceeded  to  deal  with  them  for  contumacy,  had  dissolved  them 
by  its  Jiat,  and  had  pronounced  any  minorities  of  negroes  or 
"carpet-baggers,"  however  despicable,  who  professed  to  adhere, 
the  true  Southern  Churches  and  Church  courts,  entitled  to  the 
succession  to  all  the  records,  endowments,  and  real  estate. 
What  is  all  this  more  than  was  actually  done  by  the  Assembly 
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of  1866,  in  its  ^^  ipso  facto  act?"  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  to 
that  enormous  act,  the  Supreme  Court  has  given  its  full  sanction 
in  the  case  of  the  Walnut  Street  church ;  and  that  in  virtue 
thereof,  the  present  occupants  actually  hold  that  property  to-day. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Supreme  Court  means  to  be  con- 
sistent. The  Northern  Assembly,  then,  has  only  to  extend  an 
enactment  precisely  identical  to  all  our  other  churches;  and 
they  must  expect  to  see  their  property  follow  the  fate  of  the 
Walnut  Street  church.  The  only  tenure  by  which  Southern 
Presbyterians  hold  the  possessions,  bought  with  Southern  labor 
and  money,  bestowed  by  the  piety  of  our  sainted  Southern 
ancestors,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  doctrines  and 
principles  which  we  still  maintain,  but  which  the  Northern 
Assembly  has  in  part  discarded  and  now  assails,  is  the  optionary 
forbearance,  or  timidity,  or  policy  of  that  hostile  and  accusing 
body.  Does  one  say,  "They  do  not  dream  of  wielding  that 
power?"  For  their  own  credit,  we  hope  they  do  not.  But  this 
solace  is  dashed  by  two  thoughts.  The  first  is,  whether  a  free 
people  can  be  content  to  hold  rights  so  clear  and  dear  by  the 
mere  sufferance  of  another  association  ?  The  second  is  the 
pertinent  inquiry,  For  ivhat  end  and  use  did  the  Northern 
Assembly  so  eagerly  engross  this  law  of  tyranny  in  its  own 
code,  and  for  what  purpose  is  it  now  retained  there  ?  To  promote 
"fraternal  relations?" 
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ARTICLE  II. 


THE  SCRIPTURAL  DOCTRINE  OF  GIVING. 

An  exhaustive  treatment  of  this  subject  wouhl  fill  volumes. 
From  the  time  when  God  created  man,  and  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  to  the  time  when  the  Spirit  and  the 
Bride  say,  '*  Come,"  and  the  final  and  universal  invitation  of  the 
gospel  is  recorded,  there  is  much  of  Scripture  bearing  directly 
or  remotely  on  this  doctrine.  From  Genesis  to  Revelation,  the 
law  and  the  gospel,  the  histories  and  the  prophecies,  the  evangels 
and  the  epistles,  the  prose  and  the  poetry,  the  victories  and 
defeats,  the  prosperity  and  the  reverses,  the  promises  and  /the 
threatenings,  the  first  Adam  and  the  second  Adam,  the  Saviour 
and  his  Apostles,  the  covenants  of  works  and  of  grace,  the  fajil 
and  the  redemption  of  man,  furnish  material  for  our  subject. 
To  do  complete  justice  to  the  topic  would  require  a  perfect 
induction  preparatory  to  a  successful  systematising  of  the 
Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Giving.  In  this  article,  however,  we 
propose  an  humbler  task.  Disclaiming  anything  like  an  ex- 
haustive treatment,  and  equally  disclaiming  any  originality,  we 
shall  present  some  points  of  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  on  the 
subject  of  giving. 

1.  "Whatsoever  is  under  the  whole  heaven  is  mine;" 
Job  xli.  11,  last  clause.  These  words  furnish  a  starting  point. 
We  are  Gt)d's  by  creation  and  by  preservation  and  by  redemption. 
This  right  of  property  in  us,  and  in  all  that  we  have,  is  absolute 
upon  God'8  part.  There  is,  and  there  can  be,  no  claim  prior  to 
his  or  superior  to  his.  This  claim  he  everywhere  asserts.  He 
not  only  reiterates  it  in  his  Word  in  every  varied  form,  but  ever 
and  anon  asserts  it  with  emphasis  in  his  providence.  What  is 
there  that  we  can  call  our  own  as  against  this  claim  of  God? 
Our  lands?  How  often  has  God  in  his  providence  driven  away 
the  owner,  a  refugee  from  his  landed  estates.  Our  houses? 
How  frequently  in  one  hour  does  God  reduce  by  storm,  or  by 
fire,  the  noblest  mansion  to  shapeless  ruin.  Our  cattle,  our 
stocks  and  bonds,  our  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones? 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  1 — 6. 
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ay  not  at  any  moment  take 
away  all  these  things,  without  the  least  violation  of  any  rights 
of  property  therein  ?  Our  wives  or  children  ?  Does  not  God 
continually  assert,  in  reference  to  these,  his  claim  as  prior  to 
any  claim  that  we  may  have  ?  Our  bodies  and  our  souls — those 
which  we  value  as  our  most  priceless  treasures?  Does  not  God 
continually,  by  disease  and  death,  ever  teach  us  that  we  are  not 
our  own?  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  shape  of  possessions 
to  which  God  does  not  continually  and  practically  assert  his 
claim.  From  our  least  possession  to  our  greatest  possession,  life, 
there  is  nothing  of  which  God  may  not  at  any  moment,  without 
a  single  note  of  warning,  deprive  us;  and  in  so  doing,  he  violates 
no^je  of  our  rights  of  property.  Manifestly,  therefore,  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture  (as  of  providence)  is,  that  we  are  trustees, 
and  all  that  we  have  is  a  trust  fund.  This  trust  fund  is  to  be 
used  for  our  good  and  the  good  of  our  fellow-men,  subordinately 
to  the  glory  of  God.  This  is  exactly  the  position  in  which  the 
Saviour  places  us  in  Matt.  xxv.  14-30. 

2.  God  has  appointed  a  way  by  which  we  are  to  manifest  our 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  are  only  trustees.  As  the 
borrower  pays  interest  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
principal  belongs  to  another;  as  he  who  rents  pays  a  stipulated 
sum  in  recognition  that  the  house  in  which  he  lives  is  the 
property  of  another;  as  the  conquered  province  pays  tribute  in 
recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  conqueror:  so  God  requires 
of  us  some  portion  of  our  earthly  goods  to  be  specially  devoted 
to  his  service,  as  an  expression  of  our  loyalty,  and  a  recognition 
of  him  as  sole  original  proprietor  of  ourselves  and  all  that  we 
possess.  An  illustration  of  this  we  have  in  the  seven  days  of 
the  week;  all  of  our  time  belongs  to  God,  just  as  all  of  our 
property.  We  are  trustees  under  God  of  time  as  well  as  property ; 
no  less  bound  to  use  the  former  than  the  latter  for  the  glory  of 
God.  Yet  God  lays  a  special  claim  upon  the  Sabbath, — one- 
seventh  of  our  time,— ^to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  his  worship. 

Giving  of  our  substance  for  religious  purposes  is  therefore  a 
duty  which  we  owe  to  God.  This  is  not  merely  an  inference 
from  the  preceding  position,  that  we  and  all  our  property  belong 
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to  God ;  it  is  abundantly  taught  us  in  Scripture,  by  precept  and 
by  example.  Take  a  specimen  text  from  the  Old  Testament, 
"JjTowot*"  (imperative)  '*the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with 
the  first-fruits  of  all  thine  increase."  Prov.  iii.  9.  Take  one 
from  the  New  Testament,  "Now  concerning  the  collection  for 
the  saints,  as  I  have  given  order  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  even 
so  do  ye.  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  you 
lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  hath  prospered  him."  1  Cor.  xvi.  1-2. 
We  need  not  linger  upon  this  point;  for  surely  there  are  none 
who  deny  that  the  Scriptures  enforce  upon  us  the  duty  of  giving 
a  portion  of  our  substance  to  God,  for  special  religious  purposes, 
in  recognition  of  his  absolute  right  of  property  in  us  and  in  our 
property. 

^-  3.  When  God  created  man  "after  his  own  image,  in  knowl- 
edge, righteousness,  and  holiness,"  he  invested  him  with  dominion 
over  his  creatures.  In  the  garden  of  Eden,  before  the  fall,  as 
God  claimed  a  specific  portion  of  man's  time,  so  he  reserved  a 
specific  portion  of  man's  property.  He  was  to  keep  holy  one 
day  in  seven,  and  he  was  to  regard  as  specially  reserved  for  God 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Thus,  from  the  very 
beginning,  before  man  had  sinned,  did  God  t^ach  him,  that  in 
reference  both  to  his  time  and  his  property,  there  were  sacred 
boundaries  beyond  which  he  was  forbidden  to  pass.  The 
Scriptures  do  not  tell  us  how  man  spent  the  Sabbath  in  Eden ; 
therefore  it  is  with  caution  we  presume  to  speculate.  May  we 
not,  however,  safely  infer  that  Adam  and  Eve  rested  from  their 
*' worldly  employments  and  recreations,"  and  that  on  that  day  a 
part  of  their  worship  consisted  in  bringing  "of  the  fruit  of  the 
ground  an  offering  unto  the  Lord"?  Such  an  offering,  though 
rejected  by  the  Lord  when  brought  by  Cain  in  his  "estate  of 
sin  and  misery,"  might  yet  be  acceptable  when  offered  by  Adam 
in  his  estate  of  "original  righteousness."  But  we  shall  not 
insist  upon  this  point,  simply  throwing  it  out  as  a  possible 
indication,  that  even  before  the  fall  man's  religion  consisted  in 
part  in  the  tvorsJiipping  of  Grod  with  his  substance.  To  one 
point,  however,  let  special  attention  be  given.  The  first  sin 
consisted  in  man's  appropriating  to  himself  that  which  God  had 
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specially  reserved.  Man's  first  sin,  then,  was  covetousness. 
-Covetousness  is  a  compound  of  selfishness  and  unbelief.  So  this 
first  sin  affords  these  two  elements.  "Covetousness,"  says  the 
Apostle,  "which  is  idolatry," — loving  and  serving  the  creature 
more  than  the  Creator,  this  is  found  to  perfection  in  the  first 
sin.  Whether  examined,  therefore,  by  analysis  or  by  scriptural 
definition,  covetousness — acting  itself  out  by  appropriating  to 
man's  own  use  material  things  which  God  had  specially  reserved 
to  himself — was  the  root  of  all  evil. 

As  is  generally  now  conceded,  the  "coats  of  skins"  with 
which  the  Lord  God  clothed  our  first  parents,  were  made  from 
animals  which  had  been  off'ered  in  sacrifice.  Thus  this  firat  act 
of  worship  on  the  part  of  a  sinner,  taught  him  not  only  to  look 
to  God  for  justification  through  the  righteousness  of  another,  but 
to  worship  that  God  with  his  substance ;  for  these  animals  had 
been  given  to  Adam  as  a  part  of  his  property.  Again :  in  the 
opening  of  the  new  dispensation  we  read,  "And  when  they  were 
come  into  the  house,  they  saw  the  young  child  with  Mary  his 
mother,  and  fell  down  and  worshipped  him;  and  when  they  had 
opened  their  treasures,  they  presented  (compare  in  the  Greek, 
Matt.  ii.  11,  and  Heb.  v.  1,  3,  7,  viii.  3,  etc.,)  unto  him  gifts: 
gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh."  Thus  the  first  act  of 
worship  by  sinful  man  to  God  in  human  flesh,  the  first  act  of 
homage  ofl*ered  to  Jesus,  was  accompanied  with  a  contribution  of 
worldly  substance.  In  the  passage  from  Corinthians  already 
quoted,  the  order  given  by  the  Apostle  in  reference  to  giving, 
was  to  be  attended  to  regularly  every  Sabbath  day, — the  day 
specially  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  God, — thus  joining  together 
God's  claim  to  man's  time  and  his  claim  to  man's  property. 
The  same  day  which  by  early  association  reminds  us  of  God  our 
Creator,  and  by  recent  enactment  reminds  us  of  God  our  Re- 
deemer, is  thus  made  a  perpetual  reminder  that  because  he  is  our 
Creator  and  Redeemer,  we  and  all  that  we  have  belong  absolutely 
to  him ;  and  therefore,  by  a  double  obligation,  we  must  worship 
God  by  holding  sacred  to  him  not  a  portion  of  time  only,  but  of 
our  property  also.  "  Honor  the  Lord  with  thy  substance."  The 
Hebrew  word  here  translated  "honor"   is  the  same  word  which 
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occurs  in  1  Sam.  ii.  30;  Prov.  xiv.  81.  In  Psalms  xxii.  28,  it 
is  rendered  **glorify;"  also  in  Psalms  1.  15,  28;  Isa.  xxiv.  16. 
From  the  foregoing  and  innumerable  other  instances  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  New,  the  deduction  is  indisputable,  that 
giving  is  an  act  of  religious  worship,  as  much  so  as  praying  or 
singing. 

4.    In  2  Cor.  ix.  6-11,  occurs  a  remarkable  passage.     Here 
Paul  teaches  that  giving  is  a  means  of  grace;  that  is  to  say,  that 
giving  is  a  divinely  appointed  method  for  the  Christian's  growth 
in  grace.      This  point  may  be  argued  from  the  immediately 
preceding  one,  viz.,  that  giving  is  an  act  of  worship,  just  a« 
praying  or  singing,;  for  every  act  of  worship  is  a  means  of  grace, 
and  so  strengthens  all  the  other  graces.     The  logical  connexion 
is  so  manifest,  however,  that  the  bare  statement  is  sufficient. 
Nevertheless,  to  show  that  our  position  is  not  merely  deduced 
from  the  preceding  head,  let  us  turn  to  the  direct  teaching  of 
Scripture,  as  found  in  the  above  reference.     Would  that  it  could 
be  said  of  the  Church  now  as  Paul  here  says  of  the  Corinthians, 
**For  as  touching  the  ministering  unto  the  saints,  it  is  superfluous 
for  me  to  write  to  you."     Notice,  then,  that  it  is  concerning 
"giving" — " ministering  unto  the  saints" — that  the  Apostle  is 
writing.    In  the  sixth  verse  he  says,  *  •  He  which  soweth  sparingly, 
shall  reap  also  sparingly ;  and  he  which  soweth  bountifully,  shall 
reap  also  bountifully."     This  is  a  clear  assertion,  that  giving 
bears  fruit  in  proportion  to  its  exercise ;    i.  e.,  it  is  productive  as 
a  means  to  an  end.    In  the  eighth  verse  the  Apostle  says,  "  And 
God  is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound  toward  you;"    it  is  there- 
fore a  means  of  "grace."     In  the   tenth  verse,  "Now  he  that 
ministereth  seed  to  the  sower  both  minister  bread  for  your  food, 
and  multiply  your  seed  sown,  and  increase  the  fruits  of  your 
righteousness."     Here  we  have  three  distinct  ideas  connected 
with  giving,  and  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  prayer;  but,  a  prayer 
offered  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  is  equivalent  to  a 
promise.     Now,  then,  we  have  here  three  distinct  promises  con- 
nected with  cheerful  giving  and  bountiful  sowing:     "Bread" 
shall  be  ministered  foP  your  own  Ibod;    the  means  of  giving 
("  seed  sown  ")  shall  be  multiplied ;  the  "  fruits  of  your  righteous- 
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ness"  (your  graces)  shall  be  increased.  Nothing  could  more 
manifestly  assert  that  giving  is  a  means  of  grace.  (Consult 
Hodge  in  loco.)      ■■■■'■■ ' i;'v,^""v>r.. .J:':  ■,«;,-•  ...•■ :,-;  ,:;;,■■'  :  •.^».. .  ■:%?.;?;  =-i':;:  '-u--^^^  , 

5.  This  position  is  still  farther  strengthened  by  another 
doctrine  of  the  word  of  God,  in  which  we  are  taught  not  only 
that  giving  is  a  means  of  grace,  but  that  giving  is  itself  a  grace. 
Prayer  is  not  only  a  means  of  grace,  but  prayer  is  itself  a  grace. 
It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  argue  this  point;  the  Scriptures 
are  so  plain  that  they  need  no  interpretation,  and  leave  no  room 
for  argument.  In  the  eighth  chapter  of  Second  Corinthians, 
Paul,  speaking  on  this  same  subject,  says,  "Moreover,  brethren, 
we  do  you  to  wit  of  the  grace  of  God  bestowed  on  the  churches 
of  Macedonia ;  how  that  in  a  great  trial  of  affliction,  the  abundance 
of  their  joy  and  their  deep  poverty  abounded  unto  the  riches  of 

their  liberality Insomuch  that  we  desired  Titus,  that  as 

he  had  begun,  so  he  would  also  finish  in  you  the  same  grace  also. 
Therefore,  as  ye  abound  in  everything,  in  faith,  and  utterance, 
and  knowledge,  and  in  all  diligence,  and  in  your  love  to  us,  see 
that  ye  abound  in  this  grace  also."  In  these  verses  giving  is 
distinctly  denominated  a  "grace,"  and  classed  along  with  "faith," 
"utterance,"  "knowledge,"  "diligence,"  and  "love."  Can  any 
man  claim  to  be  a  child  of  God  who  is  devoid  of  the  graces  of 
faith,  utterance,  knowledge,  diligence,  and  love?  Neither  can 
he  claim  the  privilege  of  sonship  who  is  lacking  in  the  grace  of 
giving.  It  is  clearly  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  giving  is 
an  act  of  worship,  a  means  of  grace,  and  a  grace.  Each  of  these 
three  points  mutually  supports  the  other. 

6.  From  all  the  foregoing,  it  becomes  an  interesting,  important, 
and  practical  question,  what  proportion  of  our  substance  should 
bQ  consecrated  to  God?  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  un- 
regenerate  heart  cannot  answer  this  (juestion  aright;  for  the 
carnal  mind  loves  the  property  and  hates  the  Proprietor.  From 
the  nature  of  the  case,  the  Christian  cannot  answer  this  question 
aright;    for  he  is  only   partially  sanctified,  and  hence,  to  some 

ifextent,  partakes  of  that  same  inability  to  deal  with  this  question 
that  attaches  to  the  unregenerate.  God  himself,  therefore,  is 
the  only  one  who  can  give  a  proper  answer  to  this  question ;    for 
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he  alone  is  properly  qualified.  This  raises  an  antecedent 
probability,  that  in  the  Scriptures  we  shall  find  an  answer  to 
this  question.  This  probability  is  increased  by  considering  that 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  given  to  us  as  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith 
and  practice.  This  is  increased  again  from  the  fact,  that  both 
in  Eden  and  in  every  subsequent  dispensation,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  in  the  New,  the  Scriptures  have  answered  this  question 
in  respect  to  the  proportion  of  man's  time;  and  also,  in  so  far 
as  the  Jewish  Dispensation  is  concerned,  has  answered  this 
question  in  respect  to  property.  One-seventh  of  man's  time  has 
always  been  holy  time;  and  at  least,  under  the  Jewish,  that 
which  immediately  preceded  the  Christian,  one-tenth  of  man's 
property  was  holy  property.  These  considerations  render  it 
exceedingly  probable  that  the  Christian,  who  needs  instruction 
on  this  point  as  much  as  the  Jew,  would  not  be  left  devoid  of 
that  instruction. 

When  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament — 1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2, — we 
find  an  "order"  given  to  the  churches  of  Galatia  and  Achaia. 
One  element  of  that  order  is,  that  "every  one"  is  to  give  "as 
God  hath  prospered  him."  We  must  therefore  govern  our 
contributions  by  some  definite  rule  of  proportion,  or  this  order  of 
the  Apostle  is  violated.  Now  would  God  require  us  to  give 
according  to  proportion,  ("  as  God  hath  prospered,")  and  not 
furnish  us  with  the  rule?  Yet  that  specific  rule  is  no  where 
found  in  the  New  Testament;  it  must  therefore  be  searched  for 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Here  the  tithe  law  is  fundamental. 
This  law  has  never  been  repealed.  It  was  not  a  civil  law,  it  was 
not  a  typical  or  ceremonial  law ;  it  was  a  moral  law,  standing 
side  by  side  with  the  Fourth  Commandment,  affecting  man's 
property,  as  the  Fourth  Commandment  aff'ected  his  time. 

Those  passages  in  the  New  Testament, — such  as,  "He  that 
soweth  bountifully  shall  reap  also  bountifully;"  "God  loveth  a 
cheerful  giver;"  "Every  man,  as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart,  so 
let  him  give;" — which  are  generally  quoted  to  prove  the  repeal 
of  the  tithe  law,  are  simply  irrelevant.  They  refer  to  the  law  of 
the  Christian's  free-will-oifering;  and  since  parallel  passages  are 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  [e.  g.,  Ex.  xxv.  2,)  existing  side  by 
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side  with  the  tithe  law,  the  argument  to  be  drawn  from  them  is: 
since  the  free-will  offering  of  the  Old  Testament  did  not  counter- 
act the  tithe  law,  neither  does  the  free-will  offering  of  the  New 
Testament.  •  ' 

Suppose,  however,  we  grant  that  the  tithe  law  has  been  re- 
pealed, what  then  ?  The  argument  now  runs  thus :  Grod  requires 
me  to  give  "as"  he  *'hath  prospered"  me.  I  find  no  specific 
law  in  the  New  Testament  to  guide  me.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
from  the  patriarchal  age  on  down,  I  find  that  the  tenth  has 
always  been  an  acceptable  proportion.  In  the  Old  and  in  the 
New  Testament,  more  than  the  tenth  (third  and  all)  has  been 
required ;  more  than  the  tenth  (half  and  all)  has  been  required 
and  accepted.  I  find  no  instance  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  in 
the  New,  to  justify  me  in  the  belief  that  God  will  accept  less  than 
the  tenth  as  my  proportion,  (for  there  is  no  record  of  less  than 
the  tenth  ever  having  been  offered  to  and  accepted  by  God;) 
therefore  I  dare  not  offer  him  less,  on  the  peril  of  having  it 
spurned  as  will-worship.     This  conclusion  is  inevitable. 

Consider  again,  in  this  connexion,  the  Jew,  who  had  no  claim 
upon  him  in  the  way  of  Foreign  Missions,  who  had  only  to  sus- 
tain Home  Missions,  was  required  to  contribute  one-tenth  of  his 
income  for  religious  purposes;  but  the  Christian,  in  addition  to 
Home  Missions,  has  been  charged  to  carry  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.  In  the  light  of  this  fact,  we  ask  earnestly,  if  the  Jew 
gave  the  tenth,  can  that  man  be  in  the  path  of  duty  who,  under 
the  Christian  dispensation,  gives  less  than  the  tenth  ? 

The  true  status  of  this  question  is  precisely  this:  the  burden 
of  proof  lies  upon  those  who  contribute  less  than  the  tenth.  It 
is  not  incumbent  upon  us  to  prove  that  the  tithe  law  is  still  in 
force;  on  *he  contrary,  this  is  the  presumption  until  the  repeal 
is  proven. 

One  general  rule  we  would  lay  down  in  respect  to  proportion 
as  certainly  scriptural,  ^.  e.,  give  until  you  feel  it.  Of  the  Jewish 
people  ip  general  the  law  required  one-tenth ;  of  the  poor  famine- 
stricken  widow  the  prophet  by  God's  direction  required  one-third; 
Zaccheus,  under  the  impulses  of  a  new-born  soul,  gave  one-half; 
so  the  Pentecostal  converts  gave  all ;  of  the  young  ruler  who  was 
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self-righteous,  rich,  and  covetous,  the  Saviour  required  all;  the 
poor  widow  gave  two  mites, — all  her  living.  "  This  poor  widow 
hath  cast  more  in  than  all  they  which  have  cast  into  the  treasury." 
Not  more  than  any  other,  but  more  than  all  the  others  combined; 
not  merely  as  much  as,  but  "more  than."  Certainly  this  seems 
a  very  high  estimate;  it  is  one,  however,  of  exact  truth.  It  was 
the  judgment  of  Him  who -knows  all  things,  even  the  secrets  of 
the  heart,  and  who  cannot  err  in  judgment.  We  naturally  in- 
quire, what  is  the  standard  of  valuation?  "'For  all  they  did  cast 
in  of  their  abundance ;  but  she  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that, 
she  had,  even  all  her  living."  Superfluity  on  the  one  hand, 
penury  on  the  other.  Self-denial  is  the  standard  of  valuation. 
Why  should  self-denial  be  the  standard?  Is  there  any  merit 
in  self-denial?  None.  Self-denial  is  not  meritorious,  but  it  is 
the  exponent,  the  test,  and  the  measure  of  our  love.  Jesus  does 
not  need  our  money;  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills  are  his,  the 
gold  also  and  the  silver  are  his.  He  could  rain  from  heaven 
every  Sabbath  or  every  day  a  perfect  flood  of  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  stones  as  easily  as  he  rained  manna  to  feed  the  hungry 
yet  ungrateful  Israelites.  Jesus  does  not  "love"  "money."  He 
loves  us,  and  loves  to  witness  in  us  the  expressions  of  our  love  to 
him.  Who  loves  none  gives  none,  and  who  gives  none  to  the 
same  none  is  forgiven.  "  How  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him?" 
To  give  without  self-denial  is  to  do  what  David  refused  to  do — 
give  unto  the  Lord  that  which  cost  him  nothing.  To  give  without 
self-denial  is  to  worship  God  not  in  sincerity,  but  in  hypocrisy ; 
to  worship  him  without  the  exercise  of  love  in  the  act  of  worship. 
To  give  without  self-denial  is  to  fail  to  exercise  the  grace  .of 
giving,  to  deprive  the  act  of  all  value  as  a  means  of  grace,  to 
deprive  yourself  of  all  the  profit.  "And  though  I  bestow  all  my 
goods  to  feed- the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned, 
and  have  not  charity  (love,)  it  profiteth  me  nothing."  Without  love 
our  contribution  may  profit  others,  but  it  will  profit  us  nothing. 
The  poor  widow  had  two  mites.  She  might  have  given  one  and 
retained  the  other.  She  believed  the  promises  with  all  her  heart, 
she  loved  with  all  heart,  therefore  she  gave  with  all  her  heart, 
and  gave  all  she  had.  Self-denial  is  Christ's  standard  of  valuation. 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  1 — 7. 
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Self-denial  is  necessary  to  render  giving  an  act  of  acceptable 
worship.       Self-denial    is    necessary   to   save   the  act   from 

HYPOCEISY. 

Two  very  nice  questions  are  sometimes  propounded  in  con- 
nexion with  this  subject.  Suppose  one's  income  is  so  small  that 
he  cannot  afford  to  contribute  the  tenth?  The  question  is  as 
much  as  if  you  should  ask,  suppose  one  is  too  poor  to  keep  holy 
one-seventh  of  his  time?  The  Sabbath  law  applies  equally  to 
the  rich  and  to  the  poor;  the  tithe  law  applies  to  the  poorest  no 
less  than  to  the  richest.  No  man's  poverty  can  justify  the  appro- 
priation of  holy  time;  no  man's  poverty  can  justify  the  appropri- 
ation of  holy  money.  The  other  question  is,  suppose  a  man  is 
in  debt,  must  he  not  be  just  before  he  is  generous?  Before 
answering  this  question  we  digress  for  a  moment  to  remark,  that 
there  is  no  power  on  earth,  in  Legislatures  or  Congress,  which 
can  release  a  man  from  the  moral  obligation  to  pay  his  debts. 
The  Eighth  Commandment  requires  the  payment  of  our  debts,  and 
human  law  might  as  well  undertake  to  release  me  from  the  moral 
obligation  of  the  Third  Commandment,  ''Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,"  as  to  undertake  my  release 
from  the  Eighth  Commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal;"  and  it 
may  be  as  justly  said  of  the  Eighth  as  of  the  Third  Commandment, 
"That  however  the  breakers  of  this  commandment  may  escape  the 
punishment  of  men,  yet  the  Lord  our  God  will  not  suffer  them  to 
escape  his  righteous  "judgment."  A  fearful  day  of  reckoning 
awaits  the  men  of  this  generation  on  the  score  of  the  non-pay- 
ment of  debts. 

Having  thus  placed  ourselves  beyond  misconstruction  on  this 
subject,  we  return  to  the  question.  Suppose  a  man  is  in  debt, 
shall  he  give  a  tithe  of  his  income?  We  answer,  what  right  had 
you  to  go  in  debt?  Do  you  not  know  it  is  forbidden  in  Scripture? 
Some  will  say,  but  mine  is  a  "security"  debt.  Still  we  answer, 
what  right  had  you  to  go  security?  Did  not  the  Scriptures  warn 
you  against  it?  Still  another  says,  my  debts  came  upon  me  by 
misfortune.  To  which  we  reply,  if  you  had  not  by  a  previous 
violation  of  God's  law  contracted  debt,  misfortune  would  neither 
have  found  nor  left  you  in  debt.    Whether,  therefore,  by  security 
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or  otherwise  you  are  in  debt,  the  question  you  must  now  meet  is, 
what  right  had  you  to  encumber  "trust  funds"  with  a  debt? 
God's  claim  to  your  property  is  prior  to  all  others,  even  to  your 
own  claim.  Therefore,  whatever  claim  your  creditor  may  have 
acquired  to  your  time  and  your  property,  it  must  be  held  strictly 
subordinate  to  God's  claim.  What  right  have  you  to  pay  your 
debts  by  laboring  on  the  Sabbath,  God's  holy  time?  What 
right  have  you  to  pay  your  debts  out  of  God's  reserved  proportion 
of  your  property?  You  have  just  as  much  right  to  meet  the 
claims  of  your  creditor  with  holy  time  as  ^s\i\\  holy  -property.  As 
you  value  your  peace  with  God,  stretch  every  nerve  to  pay  your 
debts;  but  with  equal  emphasis,  let  us  add,  as  you  value  your 
peace  with  God,  touch  not  with  unhallowed  hands  God's  pro 
portion. 

7.  Another  point  of  Scripture  doctrine  on  the  subject  of 
giving  is,  that  it  is  profitable.  It  is  remarkable  that  Solomon 
(Prov.  iii.  8-10)  introduces  this  topic  with  the  pungent  remark, 
"Be  not  wise  in  thine  own  eyes."  Having  thus  given  timely 
caution  against  the  deductions  of  carnal  reasoning  on  this  subject, 
he  proceeds,  "Honor  the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the 
first-fruits  of  all  thine  increase:  no  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with 
plenty^  and  thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wine.''  The 
poor  widow  who,  in  a  time  of  famine,  had  just  enough  to  furnish 
a  meal  for  herself  and  her  son,  yet  so  divided  the  two  meals  as 
to  make  thereof  a  third  meal  for  God's  prophet,  found  it  brought 
a  hundredfold  in  this  life;  for  the  cruse  of  oil  failed  not  and  the 
barrel  of  meal  wasted  not  until  the  famine  was  over.  The  Saviour 
says,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Carnal 
reasoning  cannot  take  this  in.  Only  faith  can  "understand" 
that  the  man  who  has  received  one  hundred  dollars  and  counts  it 
a  blessing,  can  gain  an  additional  and  even  a  greater  blessing  by 
giving  a  portion  or  even  the  whole  of  it  to  God.  "For  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it."  On  the  other  hand  the  Scriptures 
teach,  "There  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it 
tendeth  to  poverty."  In  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  19-21,  we  have  a 
striking  illustration  how  the  grasping  spirit  of  mammon  brought 
a  whole  nation  to  ruin:  "And  they  burnt  the  house  of  God,  and 
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brake  down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  burnt  all  the  palaces  there- 
of with  fire,  and  destroyed  all  the  goodly  vessels  thereof.  And 
them  that  had  escaped  from  the  sword  carried  he  away  to  Baby- 
lon ;  where  they  were  servants  to  him  and  his  sons  until  the  reign 
of  the  kingdom  of  Persia:  to  fulfil  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the 
mouth  of  Jeremiah,  until  the  land  had  enjoyed  her  Sabbaths:  for 
as  long  as  she  lay  desolate  she  kept  Sabbath,  to  fulfil  threescore 
and  ten  years."  Four  hundred  and  ninety  years  the  Jews 
neglected  to  observe  the  law  requii-ing  them  to  rest  their  land 
every  seventh  year.  Thus  seventy  years  of  rest  had  accumulated 
against  them,  whilst  the  longsuffering  of  God  waited;  at  last  the 
judgment  came,  and  God  sent  them  into  Babylonish  captivity  for 
seventy  years,  "until  the  land  had  enjoyed  her  Sabbaths."  Again, 
in  Mai.  iii.  8-12,  we  see  how  the  nation  had  been  brought  to 
spiritual  and  temporal  desolation  by  appropriating  to  their  own 
use  holy  property.  God  traces  it  to  its  true  cause — withholding 
the  tithes;  calls  the  sin  by  its  proper  name — robbing  God;  and 
promises,  if  they  break  off  their  sins  by  righteousness,  to  restore 
unto  them  their  former  prosperity  in  temporal  and  in  spiritual 
things.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Scriptures  teach  that 
there  is  a  profit  in  giving,  a  loss  in  withholding;  a  blessing  upon 
the  liberal  soul  and  upon  his  property,  the  curse  of  God  upon  the 
person  and  the  property  of  the  stingy. 

8.  The  Scriptures  teach  that  covetousness,  in  general  terms, 
that  inordinate  love  of  money  which  acts  itself  out  in  appropriating 
to  our  own  use  that  which  God  has  reserved  for  himself,  or  that 
insatiate  greed  which  tramples  every  holy  instinct  under  foot 
that  we  may  acquire  property,  is  a  sin  fraught  with  extreme 
danger.  Did  Noah  overstep  the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  revel 
in  the  wine  of  drunkenness?  yet  Noah  obtained  forgiveness  and 
admission  to  heaven;  q/i  the  other  hand,  Achan  coveted  the 
wedge  of  gold  and  goodly  Babylonish  garment,  and  perished 
without  offer  or  hope  of  pardon.  (Reference,  Josh.  vi.  18,  19, 
and  vii.  20,  21,  24.)  Did  Lot  add  incest  to  drunkenness?  yet  he 
is  termed  "righteous,"  and  the  Scriptures  give  proof  of  his  final 
salvation.  Balaam  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness,  and  al- 
though he  lifted   his  covetous  hands  to  heaven  and  prayed,  "  Let 
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me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like 
his,"  yet  his  dead  body  found  on  the  battle-field  amongst  the 
enemies  of.  the  Lord,  gave  unmistakable  index  that  he  perished 
in  his  iniquity.  Did  David  add  to  drunkenness  (2  Sam.  xi.  13) 
adultery,  and  to  adultery  murder?  yet  David  is  brought  to  deep 
contrition,  and  "the  joy  of  thy  salvation"  is  restored  unto  him; 
but  Judas  carried  the  bag,  and  because  he  loved  what  was  carried 
therein,  sold  his  Master  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  went  out 
and  hanged  himself;  going  as  the  son  of  perdition  to  his  own 
place.  Did  Peter,  although  he  had  just  participated  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  administered  by  Christ  himself,  yet 
deny  that  Master  with  bitter  oaths  and  curses?  still  Peter  is 
converted,  strengthens  the  brethren,  is  restored  to  his  commission 
to  feed  the  sheep  and  feed  the  lambs,  and  now  wears  in  heaven  a 
martyr's  glorious  crown;  on  the  other  hand,  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira  "kept  back  part  of  the  price,"  and  the  swift  descending 
stroke  of  an  outraged  God  sent  them  down  to  the  bottomless  pit. 
We  will  not  assert  that  covetousness  is  the  unpardonable  sin ;  -wfe 
would  simply  hold  it  up  to  view  as  a  crowded  thoroughfare  leading 
down  to  eternal  death.  There  is  no  instance  in  Scripture  of  any 
man's  being  saved  whose  prominent  trait  of  character  was 
covetousness! 

9.  Whilst  the  Scriptures  thus,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show, 
lay  great  stress  on  giving,  yet  they  guard  us  against  what  would 
be  a  fatal  mistake,  viz.,  the  supposition  that  there  is  any  merit 
in  giving.  Paul  assures  us  that  we  may  give  all  our  goods  to 
feed  the  poor,  and  yet  perish.  No  man  is  saved  on  account  of 
his  giving;  we  are  saved  solely  through  the  righteousness  of 
Christ;  but  this  the  Scriptures  do  teach,  viz.,  that  without  con- 
formity to  Christ's  example,  we  cannot  be  saved.  What  was  that 
example?  Preeminently  one  of  love,  of  self-denial,  of  giving. 
He  gave  all  he  had  for  us;  the  man  who  is  not  willing  to  give  all 
he  has  for  Christ  is  clearly  not  his  disciple. 

10.  We  have  seen  that  covetousncvss  is  a  compound  of  unbelief  and 
of  selfishness.  Now,  genuine  Christian  liberality  is  a  compound  of 
faith  and  of  self  denial,  springing  from  love  to  God  as  Creator, 
Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  and  love  to  man  as  the  creature  to  be 
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redeemed  and  sanctified.  Hence  the  Scriptures  ever  and  anon 
point  us  to  Christ  and  him  crucified,  as  the  proper  source  from 
which  to  draw  the  deepeat  inspiration  for  the  performance  of 
every  duty.  ''Ye  are  bought  with  a  price;  therefore  glorify 
God,"  is  the  Apostle's  argument.  Again,  "For  ye  know  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though  he  Avas  rich,  yet  for 
your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  be 
rich."  Read  the  wondrous  story  as  it  is  unfolded  by  the  Apostle: 
■ '  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus :  who, 
being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
Crod;  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men;  and 
being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself  and  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross."  At  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  in  sight  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  who  of  his  own  free 
will,  for  the  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,  descended  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  and  the  highest  throne  of  co-equal  and 
oo-eternal  Godhead,  to  the  depths  of  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh, 
that  he  might  expire  in  the  agonies  of  crucifixion, — most  igno- 
minious and  painful  death, — in  full  view  of  such  a  scene,  and 
realising  that  thus  he  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree, 
to  save  us  from  the  unspeakable  agonies  of  eternal  death,  let 
us  settle  the  whole  question  of  giving.  For  in  every  call  for 
money,  it  is  this  Jesus  who  solicits  your  contributions. 

What,  then,  is  needed  to  increase  the  contributions  to  the 
treasury?  We  have  not  space  now  for  an  exhaustive  reply.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  simply  saying,  we  need  prayer ;  for 
if  giving  is  a  grace,  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  must  be  acquired 
%y  prayer,  and  strengthened  by  repeated  prayer  and  repeated 
exercise.  Thus  may  we  expect  this,  like  all  graces,  to  grow  and 
develope  and  mature.  We  need  faith;  faith  in  God  as  our  God, 
as  the  God  of  the  promises,  as  the  God  who  cannot  lie;  strong 
faith,  unwavering  faith,  overcoming  faith.  We  need  sympathy ; 
sympathy  with  Jesus  Christ  in  his  grand  undertaking  to  redeem 
the  world  from  sin  and  Satan ;  to  win  back  this  rebellious  province 
to  its  true  allegiance.  We  need  to  sympathise  with  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  travail  of  his  soul,  as  he  longs  with  ardent  desire  for  the 
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fulfilment  of  the  Father's  promise,  "the  heathen  for  thine  in- 
lieritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession." 
Oive  us  a  church  thus  animated  with  strong  ftiith  in  God,  and' 
burning  sympathy  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  shall  the  poor 
oome  with  all  their  living,  counting  it  their  highest  joy  to  cast  it 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord;  and  the  rioh  shall  come  with  their 
abundance  and  lavish  it  upon  the  cause  and  kingdom  which  they 
love,  until  the  trestsury  of  the  Lord  shall  be  filled  to  overflowing, 
and  Jesus  shall  come  the  second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation, 
and  all  the  nations  shout  the  glad  acclaim,  "Hallelujah:  the 
Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth." 


ARTICLE  IIL 
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'  Modern  historical  writers  trace  the  origin  of  the  Kymry  or 
Cimbri — the  ancient  Britons  or  modern  Welsh — to  Gomer  the 
eldest  son  of  Japhet.  They  claim  also  that  the  Kymry  of  Cam* 
bria  alone,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  nearly  forty  centuries,  are 
the  only  people  in  Europe — or,  so  far  as  history  informs,  in  the 
world, — who  have  preserved  their  original  language  unchanged, 
and  their  patrimony  still  in  possession  of  their  own  race  and 
nationality. 

The  religion  of  the  Kymry,  previous  to  the  Christian  era,  was 
Druidical.  The  authority  and  privileges  of  the  priests  of  the 
Druidical  order  were  very  great.  They  sat  as  magistrates,  de- 
ciding all  questions  of  law  and  equity.  They  regulated  and 
presided  over  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion.  The  power 
of  excommunication,  lodged  in  their  hands,  put  the  party  against 
whom  it  was  issued  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law.  They  were  exempt 
from  military  duties,  taxes,  and  imposts.  A  tenth  of  the  land 
was  appropriated  for  their  support.  None  but  a  Druid  could 
offer  sacrifice ;    nor  was  any  candidate  admissible  to  the  order 
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who  could  not  prove  his  genealogy  from  free  parents  for  nine 
generations.  •        . 

;  The  canonicals  of  the  Arch-Druid  were  extremely  gorgeous. 
On  his  head  he  wore  a  tiara  of  gold;  in  his  girdle  the  gem  of 
augury ;  on  his  breast  the  breast-plate  of  judgment,  below  it  the 
draconic  egg ;  on  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  the  signet  ring 
of  the  order;  on  the  forefinger  of  the  left  the  gem  of  inspiration. 
Beforahim  were  borne  the  volume  of  esoteric  mysteries,  and  the 
golden  crozier  with  which  the  mistletoe,^  was  gathered.  His  robe 
was  of  white  linen,  with  a  broad  purple  border, — the  symbolic 
cross  being  wrought  in  gold  down  the  length  of  the  back. 

Education,  among  the  Kymry  of  Britain,  was  of  a  high  order 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  Druidic  colleges,  according  to 
Caesar's  account,  embraced  a  course  of  education  in  the  pro- 
foundest  subjects  of  physical  and  metaphysical  philosophy, 
and  were  patronised  by  all  the  Gallic  nobility  on  the  continent, — 
the  i^umber  of  students  in  them  sometimes  numbering  sixty 
thousand. 

The  earlier  political  organisation  of  the  Kymry  is  a  matter  of 
peculiar  interest  to  Americans.  Every  subject  was  as  free  as  the 
king.  There  were  no  other  laws  in  force  than  those  which  were 
known  as  ''Common  Rights."  There  were  no  slaves;  the  first 
slaves  in  after-times  were  the  captives  taken  in  war.  The  crown 
itself  was  subject  to  the  "  voice  of  the  country ;"  hence  the  maxim, 
*'the  country  is  higher  than  the  king,"  which  runs  through  the 
ancient  British  laws,  and  was  directly  opposed  to  the  feudal 
system  afterwards  introduced,  in  which  the  country  itself  was 
dealt  with  as  the  property  of  the  king.  The  military  leadership 
remained  in  the  eldest  tribe,  the  Kymry,  and  from  it  the  military 
dictator,  or  pendragonite,  in  the  case  of  foreign  invasion  or  national 
danger,  was  to  be  elected,  and,  for  the  time  being,  vested  with 
absolute  power. 

The  usages  of  Britain  could  not  be  altered  by  any  act  or  edict 
of  the  crown  or  National  Convention.     They  were  considered  the 


*  This  parasitic  plant  was  used  in  their  religious  ceremonies.  For 
modes  of  initiation  and  ceremonial  observances  ainonj^  the  Druids,  see 
Cambrian  History,  London,  1857,  by  Rev.  R.  W.  Morf^an. 
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inalienable  rights  to  which  every  Briton  was  born,  and  of  which 
no  human  legislation  could  deprive  him.*  :y'!::,,-^-'-'-m'::^m:'j^\'^- 

The  authority  from  which  we  quote,  assigns  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  Britain  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  fled, 
along  with  others,  from  Judea  during  the  persecution  conducted 
by  Saul  of  Tarsus.  Having  spent  a  year  in  Gaul  preaching  the 
gospel,  Joseph  and  his  fraternity  were  invited  to  Britain  by  some 
eminent  Druids,  who  had  been  among  his  hearers  while  sojourning 
upon  the  continent. 

And  here  an  allusion  is  necessary  to  the  relations  which  grew 
up  between  the  Druids  and  Christians.  The  religion  of  the 
Druids  was  preeminently  patriotic.  The  spirit  it  infused  into  the 
people  contributed  no  less  than  the  military  science  displayed  by  a 
series  of  able  and  intrepid  commanders,  to  render  the  tardy  progress 
of  the  Roman  arms  in  Britain  a  solitary  exception  to  the  rapidity 
of  their  conquests  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Hence,  while  all 
other  religions  had  received  its  protection,  that  of  the  Druids  had 
been  marked  out  for  extirpation  by  the  Roman  government. 

It  was  not  a  matter  for  wonder,  therefore,  when  the  Romans 
began  to  persecute  the  Christians,  that  the  Druids  should  have 
their  sympathies  awakened  in  behalf  of  the  new  religion.  Let  us 
refer  to  a  few  facts : 

"Prior  to  Caius  Julius  Caesar,"  observe  the  classic  authors, 
"  no  foreign  conqueror  had  ever  ventured  to  assail  the  shores  of 
Britain."  Caesar  made  his  first  attempt  to  conquer  Britain 
B.  C.  55,  his  fleet  crossing  the  channel  on  the  5th  of  August  of 
that  year.  After  the  severest  contests  with  Caswallon,  the  British 
king,  in  which  Caesar  was  greatly  damaged,  he  reembarked  his 
shattered  forces  on  September  23d.  This  campaign  lasted  fifty- 
five  days,  during  which  Caesar  had  failed  to  advance  beyond 
seven  miles  from  the  sea-shore,  had  lost  one  pitched  battle,  and 
had  his  own  camp  attacked  by  the  victorious  enemy. 


*  See  Cambrian  History,  pp.  29,  30,  38,  39.  The  most  learned  jurists 
refer  the  ori«i;inal  institutes  of  the  Island  to  the  Trojan  Law  brought  by 
Brutus.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  (Preface  to  Vol.  HI.  of  Reports) 
affirms  "the  orifrinal  laws  of  this  land  were  composed  of  such  elements 
as  Brutus  first  selected  from  the  ancient  Greek  and  Trojan  institutions." 
VOL.    XXIX.,   NO.    1 — 8. 
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But  Csesar  was  determined  in  his  purpose  of  conquering  Britain. 
Treachery  on  the  part  of  Avarwy,  a  prince  of  Britain,  promoted 
CjBsar's  purposes.  Caswallon  was  defeated  in  the  first  engage- 
ment, but^in  the  second  was  successful  in  driving  the  Romans 
back  upon  their  camp.  In  the  third  battle  the  star  of  Caesar 
recovered  its  ascendancy;  but,  from  the  subsequent  manoeuvres 
of  Caswallon,  Caesar  became  convinced  that  he  could  not  safely 
remain  in  Britain  during  the  approaching  winter.  Peace  was 
concluded,  and  Caesar  set  sail  from  the  island,  September  26th, 
B.  C.  54. 

For  ninety-seven  years  no  Roman  again  ventured  to  plant  a 
hostile  foot  on  the  British  Island.  But  in  A.  D.  43,  the  Claudian 
invasion  commenced;  and,  after  a  war  of  forty-three  years,  waged 
with  fluctuating  success,  it  terminated  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Romans  A.  D.  86.  This  invasion  is  remarkable  for  the  able 
commanders  produced  by  it  on  both  sides.  Caradoc,  the  British 
Pendragon,  being  defeated  A.  D.  52,  and  taken  prisoner  by 
treachery,  was  conveyed  to  Rome,  where  he  was  converted  by 
the  preaching  of  Paul  A.  D.  57. 

In  A.  D.  53,  on  the  death  of  Claudius,  Nero  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  Arviragus,  the  British  king,  had  been  elected  Pendragon 
in  the  room  of  Caradoc,  and  was  still  contending  against  the 
Roman  power  in  the  west  of  the  Island.  In  A.  D.  60,  the 
Boadicean  war  in  the  east  of  Britain  was  added  to  the  calamities 
already  existing, — Caius  Decius  resorting  to  the  severest  measures 
in  conducting  the  war.  At  the  same  time  orders  had  been  issued 
to  the  Roman  commander  stationed  at  St.  Albans  to  extirpate 
Druidism  at  all  hazards  with  the  sword;  and,  with  this  view,  to 
invade  Mona,  (Anglesey,)  its  chief  seat  in  Cambria.  The  in- 
structions were  executed  with  the  ruthless  thoroughness  character- 
istic of  the  Roman  service.  But  while  Druidic  priest  and  priestess 
were  being  butchered  on  their  own  altars  by  the  Roman  sword, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Menai  were  illuminated  night  and  day  by 
the  glare  of  the  conflagrations  of  the  sacred  groves,  tens  of 
thousands  of  Roman  citizens  were  expiating  with  their  lives  the 
nefarious  massacre.  No  sooner  had  the  first  intimation  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  expedition  of  Pauliuus  been  made  known,  than 
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the  war  became  a  religious  crusade.  The  massacre  of  the  Menai 
produced  a  feeling  of  universal  indignation  and  horror.  OiFers 
of  support  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  and  the  queen,  Boa- 
dicea, — Victoria — soon  found  herself  at  the  head  of  120,000 
men.  The  war  was  marked  on  both  sides  bv  all  the  atrocities 
which  have  ever  been  the  characteristics  of  religious  crusades. 
Colchester  was  carried  on  the  first  assault.  Verulam  was  in  the 
same  manner  stormed,  gutted,  and  burnt.  London  had  once 
again  failed  in  its  allegiance.  Against  it  the  British  array,  now 
swelled  to  230,000  men,  directed  its  vengeance.  Such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  possessed  the  means  fled  at  its  approach;  the  rest, 
including  the  Roman  citizens  and  foreign  merchants,  took  refuge 
with  the  garrison  in  the  ramparts.  They  were  escaladed,  the 
city  fired  in  four  different  quarters,  public  buildings  and  private 
residences  reduced  alike  to  ashes.  "No  quarter  or  ransom  was 
given  or  taken  in  this  war."*  Tacitus  estimates  that  before  the 
engagement  with  Paulinus,  more  than  70,000  Romans  had  fallen 
either  in  garrison  or  in  the  field.  Leaving  this  terrible  example 
of  a  metropolis  smouldering  in  ashes,  quenched  with  the  blood  of 
its  inhabitants,  behind,  Boadicea  swept  westward  with  her  forces. 
After  several  battles  she  encountered  the  Romans  in  a  last  en- 
gagement. It  was  a  deadly  melSe  of  heavy-armed  legionaries, 
auxiliaries,  archers,  cavalry,  and  charioteers,  mingled  together 
and  swaying  to  and  fro  in  all  the  heady  currents  of  a  desperate 
fight  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  ground.  The  fortune  of  the 
dav  towards  sunset  inclined  to  the  Romans.  The  Britons  were 
driven  back  within  their  entrenchments,  leaving  a  large  number 
dead  on  the  field  or  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
rest  retired  in  good  order,  and  prepared  shortly  afterwards  to 
renew  the  conflict.  In  the  interim,  however,  BoMicea  died,  and 
was  buried  with  great  magnificence.  Under  Arviragus  and 
others,  the  war  was  continued  with  unabated  vigor.  Paulinus, 
worn  out  by  his  exertions,  resigned  in  fixvor  of  Petronius 
Turpilianus. 

In  A.  D.  64,  the  extinction  of  Druidism   in   the   territories 
south  of  the  Thames,  and  in  those  of  Coritana  and  Iceni,  was 

*  Tacitus. 
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completed  by  Turpilianus.    The  first  persecution  of  the  Christians 
by  Nero  took  place  the  same  year. 

A.  D.  70,  an  armistice  was  concluded  by  the  Roman  general 
with  Arviragus,  Vespasian  being  emperor  at  Rome.  Many  battles 
ensued  between  this  time  and  A.  D.  86,  when,  after  a  war  of 
thirty-three  years,  and  above  sixty  battles,  the  Romans  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  last  holds  in  Kent.  The  Claudian  invasion  thus 
ended  had  failed  as  signally  as  the  Julian  in  its  object  of  the 
territorial  conquest  of  Britain.  A  triumphant  peace  terminated 
the  heroic  struggle  which  had  been  waged  against  incalculable 
odds  by  the  British  people,  led  by  a  succession  of  patriotic  com- 
manders, than  whom  none  more  worthy  of  eternal  laurels  have 
been  crowned  hj  the  muse  of  history. 

In  A.  D.  89,  Arviragus  expired  amidst  the  regrets  of  the 
people  whose  liberties  he  had  so  largely  contributed  to  preserve, 
and  his  son  Marius  succeeded  to  the  crown. 

In  A.  D.  114,  Marius  concluded  a  treaty  with  Trajan,  by  which 
Britain  became  an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  government,  paying 
annually  three  thousand  pounds  weight  of  silver  as  a  contribution 
to  the  general  system  of  the  empire,  and  retaining  all  its  own 
laws  and  native  kings. 

In  A.  D.  120,  Hadrian  constructed  his  rampart  from  the  Tyne 
to  Solway  Frith.  From  this  date  to  A.  D.  406,  as  a  department 
of  the  Roman  empire,  Britain  enjoyed  more  solid  peace  and 
prosperity  than  at  any  other  period  of  similar  duration.  Intervals 
of  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  years  of  profound  tranquillity  occur.* 

These  outlines  of  the  relations  of  the  Kymry  to  the  Romans  are 
given  thus  briefly  to  avoid  burdening  our  pages  with  lengthened 
details,  and  because  their  omission  altogether  would  leave  the 
main  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  Christianity  in  the 
British  Island  out  of  view,  thus  leaving  the  subject  not  sufficiently 
illustrated. 

From  A.  D.  120  to  A.  I).  406,  Britain  must  be  considered  a 
department  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  governed  by  its  own  hnvs 
and  kings.  Christianity  meanwhile  on  the  continent,  and  Druid- 
ism  in  Britain,  continued  to  be  proscribed  by  the  Roman  govern- 

*  Cambrian  History. 
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ment  with  tlie  same  relentless  animosity.  Hence  arose  between 
them  the  sympathy  of  common  suffering.  The  gradual  expulsion 
of  the  Druids  by  a  combination  of  causes  beyond  the  Forth,  left 
a  free  field  for  the  evangelists  of  Christ;  and  the  national  will  in 
Britain  soon  decreed  a  reformation  in  religion  more  complete 
and  unselfish  than  that  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  effected 
in  this  manner: 

Coelus,  or  Coel,  the  son  of  St.  Cyllinus,  the  eldest  son  of 
Oaractacus,  succeeded  his  uncle,  Marius,  and  dying  left  one  son, 
Lluryg,  or  Lucius,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  A.  I).  125.  He  had  been  educated  at  Rome  by  his  uncle, 
St.  Timotheus,  the  son  of  Claudia  and  grandson  of  Caractacus. 
In  A.  D.  155,  finding  the  British  people  prepared  to  support  him, 
at  a  national  council  at  Winchester  he  established  Christianity 
as  the  national  religion  instead  of  Druidism.  He  and  such  of  his 
nobility  as  had  not  previously  taken  upon  them  the  vows  of 
Christian  responsibility,  were  publicly  baptized  by  Timotheus. 
The  Christian  ministry  were  thus  inducted  into  all  the  rights  of 
the  Druidic  hierarchy.  The  Gorseddau,  or  high  Druidic  courts 
in  each  tribe  or  country,  became  so  many  episcopal  sees.  The 
(xorseddau  of  the  Arch-Druids  at  London,  York,  and  Caerleon, 
originated  a  new  dignity  in  the  Church, — that  of  Archbishoprics. 

In  commemoration  of  this  eventful  change,  Lucius  endowed  four 
churches  from  the  royal  estates  ;  and  the  British  Church,  thus 
established,  retained  its  national  independence  from  A.  D,  155 
to  A.  D.  1203,  when,  in  defiance  of  the  repeated  protests  of  its 
clergy,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
introduced  into  Britain  by  Augustine  A.  D.  596. 

From  the  fact  that  the  "nursing  fathers  and  nursing  mothers" 
of  the  British  Church  were  the  heads  or  members  of  the  reigning 
dynasty,  it  was  wont  to  be  distinguished  from  other  churches  as 
'-' Regia  Domus'' — the  royal  temple;  and  the  further  fact  worthy 
of  note,  remarks  Genebrard,  consists  not  only  in  this,  that  she 
was  the  first  country  which,  in  a  national  capacity,  publicly  pro- 
fessed herself  Christian,  but  that  she  made  this  confession  when 
the  Roman  Empire  itself  was  yet  pagan  and  a  cruel  persecutor 
of  Christianity. 
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A  remark  here  may  be  useful  as  illustrating  the  general 
principles  which  we  wish  to  inculcate.  It  will  be  seen  as  we 
proceed,  that  so  long  as  the  British  rulers  fostered  the  Church 
established  on  the  principles  of  the  early  Christians,  so  long  \% 
continued  to  prosper;  but  when  the  succeeding  civil  revolutions 
placed  upon  the  throne  a  race  of  rulers  holding  adverse  sentiments, 
a  subversion  of  the  Church  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  this 
blending  of  the  political  and  religious  institutions  of  the  nation. 

But  we  must  proceed. 

None  of  the  first  nine  persecutions  of  the  Christians  extended  to 
Britain.  The  tenth  under  Diocletian,  which  raged  for  eighteen 
years  over  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  was  put  an  end  to  in  Britain 
in  less  than  a  year,  at  the  risk  of  civil  war  with  his  colleagues, 
by  Constantius.  During  its  progress,  however,  the  executions 
included  three  Archbishops,  four  Bishops,  some  Presbyters,  and 
between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand  communicants  in  different 
classes  of  society.* 

On  the  death  of  Constantius,  A.  D.  306,  the  British  legionaries 
elevated  his  son  Constantino,  then  in  his  thirty-first  year,  on  their 
shields  and  proclaimed  him  emperor.  Educated  by  his  mother 
in  the  Christian  faith,  he  had  early  formed  the  resolution  of 
putting  Christianity  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire-on  the 
same  foundation  that  it  had  occupied  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  in  Britain.  The  scheme  was  carried  out  with  unerring 
sagacity  and  unflinching  perseverance  through  the  arduous  cam- 
paigns of  twenty  years.  His  pagan  competitors,  Maximian^ 
Maxentius,  and  Licinius,  succumbed  in  succession  to  his  victorious 
arms.  His  legionaries,  chiefly  selected  in  Britain  from  his 
hereditary  domains  as  being  Christiana  of  the  British  Church, 
supported  him  throughout  with  admirable  loyalty.  The  example 
of  his  father  was  his  guide  through  life.  His  mother  Helena  he 
always  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  and  aff'ection.  He  well 
explains  the  great  objects  of  his  life  in  one  of  his  public  edicts: 
"  We  call  God  to  witness,  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  that  in  assuming 
the  reins  of  government,  we  have  never  been  influenced  by  other 
than  these  two  considerations,  the  uniting  of  all  our  dominions  in 

*  Cambrian  History,  page  120. 
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•one  faith,  and  restoring  peace  to  the  world  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
madness  of  religious  persecution." 

Constantine  remained  the  sole  disposer  of  the  Roman  world 
during  eighteen  years,  expiring  at  his  palace  near  Nicopolis 
A.  D.  337.  He  was  the  founder  of  secular  Christendom,  and 
indulged  the  vain  hope  that,  by  uniting  mankind  in  one  faith,  he 
could  secure  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  Roman  government  of  Britain  lasted  two  hundred  and 
eighty-six  years,  when,  in  406,  its  rule  was  cast  oif.  Thus,  as 
the  British  were  the  last  to  yield  to  the  Roman  arms,  so  they  were 
the  first  to  reassert  their  ancient  independence  and  nationality. 

But  now  a  change  comes  over  Britain.  That  movement  of  the 
northern  nations,  in  which  the}^  overran  the  Roman  Empire,  be- 
gan to  extend  itself  beyond  the  confines  of  the  continent.  The' 
8axons,  in  a  succession  of  invasions  from  A.  D.  420  to  A,  D.  580, 
threw  themselves  upon  the  British  Island,  and,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  their  first  landing,  succeeded  in  wresting  the 
military  supremacy  from  the  Kymry.  This  tribe — the  Kymry — - 
were  the  oldest  of  their  race  in  Britain,  and  held  the  supreme 
authority.  The  Lloegrians  wore  a  minor  tribe  of  the  same  race, 
but  occupying  territory  of  their  own.  The  Coraniaid,  holding  a 
region  distinct  from  the  other  two,  were  the  descendants  of  the 
emigrants  from  Troy  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Trojans.* 

The  Saxons,  fusing  with  these  two  tribes,  became  the  main 
stock  of  the  modern  English.  Their  sovereignty  gave  way 
A.  D.  1014,  temporarily  to  the  Danish,  and  permanently  to  the 
Norman  A.  D.  1066,  as  the  Norman  gave  way  in  turn  to  the 
native  British,  restored  A.  D.  1485  under  Henry  Tudor. 

In  A.  D.  430,  while  St.  Germanus  was  engaged  in  suppressing 
the  Pelagian  heresy  which  had  been  broached  by  the  President 
of  the  University  of  Bangor,  the  Saxons,  Picts,  and  Irish  invaded 
the  country,  and  were  totally  defeated  by  this  prelate  at  the  head 
of  the  British  army. 

The  British  Church  during  this  era  continued  to  extend  itself 
on  every  side. 

In  A.  D.  500  Arthur  succeeded  to  the  throne.    As  the  founder 

■'^  Cambrian  History,  page  "28. 
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of  European  chivalry  and  the  champion  of  Christendom  against 
the  pagan  hordes  of  the  North,  he  created  a  new  era,  new  char- 
acters, and  a  new  code  in  the  military  annals  of  mankind.  Withii* 
a  month  after  he  was  crowned,  he  had  to  take  the  field  against  a 
fresh  league  of  the  Teutonic  tribes.  The  war  was  conducted  on 
both  the  Christian  and  pagan  sides  with  extraordinary  vigor  and 
determination,  and  was  terminated  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Mont 
Baden, — this  being  the  twelfth  victory  gained  by  Arthur  over 
his  combined  enemies. 

The  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Saxons,  were  the  principal  tribes  leagued 
against  Arthur,  and  they  appear  to  have  drawn  their  last  man 
from  the  continent  to  sustain  them  in  their  struggle.  Indeed, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Odin  lineage  threw  itself  into  this  pagan 
crusade  against  Britain,  carrying  with  them  the  whole  physical 
and  fanatic  force  of  the  warlike  nations  over  whom  they  swayed 
a  species  of  divine  sceptre.  The  Odin  pedigree  of  these  chiefs 
was  regarded  by  their  followers  as  the  guarantee  of  success  and 
a  certain  pass  to  every  Saxon  who  fell  under  their  banner  to  the 
future  joys  of  Valhalla.  The  possession  of  Odin  blood,  with 
these  tribes,  was  the  indispensable  condition  of  kingship;  the 
descendants  of  the  god  Odin,  therefore,  found  in  this  relation 
their  "divine  right"  to  rule  over  mankind. 

To  meet  this  formidable  heathen  fraternity,  Arthur  organised 
the  order  of  Christian  chivalry,  cornujonly  known  as  that  of  the 
Round  Table.  Its  companions  were  selected  from  all  Christians 
without  distinction  of  race,  climate,  or  language;  and  they  bound  ^y[^ 
themselves  to  oppose  the  progress  of  paganism,  to  be  loyal  to  the 
British  throne,  to  protect  the  defenceless,  to  show  mercy  to  the 
fallen,  to  honor  womanhood,  and  never  to  turn  their  backs  upon 
a  foe  in  the  battle-field. 

The  defeat  at  Mont  Baden  A.  D.  520,  was  so  crushing  that  it 
destroyed  the  Saxon  confederation  itself;  nor  did  any  foreigner 
attempt  to  set  hostile  foot  on  the  Island  till  Ida  the  Angle  landed 
A.  D.  550  in  Northumbria,  eight  years  after  Arthur's  death. 
From  A.  D.  520  to  this  latter  date,  such  of  the  Saxons  as  were 
not  expelled  or  exterminated  remained  in  peaceful  allegiance  to 
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the  British  throne,  many  of  them  serving  in  and  contributing  to 
its  foreign  conquests,    v^yi  i^;^  ^mevf-i 

The  foreign  conquests  of  Arthur  deserve  a  notice,  though 
our  aim  is  not  so  much  to  collate  historical  facts  as  to  glean 
out  of  the  annals  .of  these  early  times  the  incidents  of  the 
religious  movements  of  the  Churches  in  their  relations  to  civil 
governments. 

Arthur  had  hereditary  claims  upon  the  Gallic  dominions,  and 
in  five  years  (A.  D.  521-6,)  achieving  its  conquest,  was  crowned 
at  Paris  the  same  year  that  Justinian  succeeded  to  the  Eastern 
Empire.  The  conquests  of  the  mother  countries  of  the  pagan 
nations  themselves  followed  from  A.  D.  527-35, — Old  Saxony, 
Denmark,  Frisia,  North  Germany,  and  the  whole  of  Scandinavia, 
as  far  as  Lapland,  being  subdued  in  succession.  From  A.  D.  535 
to  541,  the  Arthurian  Empire,  extending  from  Russia  to  the 
Pyrenees,  enjoyed  undisturbed  repose.  Milan  two  years  before 
had  been  taken  by  the  Goths,  and  three  hundred  thousand 
citizens — every  male  adult — put  to  the  sword  by  the  brutal 
captors.  , 

But  Arthur  was  not  content  with  his  wonderful  success.  He 
must  accomplish  more;  and  therefore  resolved  to  liberate  Italy 
and  add  it  to  the  Christian  empire  of  Britain.  He  conducted 
his  forces  again  to  the  continent,  leaving  his  insular  dominions 
under  the  regency  of  Modred,  his  nephew,  and  the  king  of  Scot- 
land. He  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  Alps,  when  intelligence 
reached  him  that  Modred  had  rebelled,  and,  aided  by  pagan 
levies,  seized  the  throne.  Retracitig  his  march  Arthur  defeated 
the  traitor  in  two  engagements,  and  the  third,  lasting  three  days, 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the 
chivalry  of  Britain,  who  fell  on  the  fatal  field.  Arthur  himself, 
sorely  wounded,  was  carried  to  Avallon.  His  farewell  words  to 
his  knights — "I  go  hence  in  God's  time,  and  in  God's  time  I 
shall  return," — created  an  invincible  belief  that  God  had  removed 
him,  like  Enoch  and  Elijah,  to  paradise  without  passing  through 
the  gate  of  death;  and  that  he  would  at  a  certain  pei'iod  return, 
reascend  the  throne,  and  subdue  the  whole  world  to  Christ.  The 
eflfects  of  this  persu;ision  itself  sustained  his  c^ountrymen  under 
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all  reverses,  and  ultimately  enabled  them  to  realise  its  spirit  by 
placing  their  own  line  of  the  Tudors  on  the  throne.  -  * 

The  landing  of  Ida  the  Angle  with  sixty  ships  was  the  occasion 
of  renewed  wars  to  the  successors  of  Arthur.  Many  and  great 
battles  were  fought  between  him  and  the  British,  in  one  of  which, 
at  Gododin,  the  Britons  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  nobles.  Ida  himself  fell  in  a  subsequent  battle 
by  the  hand  of  a  prince  of  Cambria. 

From  the  death  of  Arthur  to  A.  D.  603,  seven  kings  reigned 
over  the  ancient  Britons, — Cadvan  ascending  the  throne  in  that 
year.  During  all  these  reigns,  the  wars  between  the  Kymry  and 
the  various  hordes  who  landed  or  attempted  to  land  from  the 
continent  and  northern  Europe,  continued  with  little  or  no 
intermission. 

But  wars  alone  did  not  occupy  the  Britons.  Columba,  or 
Colum-kil,  (the  dove  of  the  Church,)  a  Presbyter  of  the  Hiberno- 
British  Church,  evangelised  the  western  Picts  and  Scots 
(A.  D.  565,)  and  founded  the  celebrated  monastery  of  lona,  or 
I-colm-kil.  His  disciple,  St.  Aidan,  in  the  next  century  con- 
verted the  Northumbrian  Angles.  i  » 

The  slave-trade  among  the  Saxons  flourished  till  as  late  as 
A.  D.  1080,  in  all  its  revolting  and  unnatural  turpitude.  In  that 
year  Wulfstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  thus  wrote:  "It  is  a  most 
moving  sight  to  see  in  the  public  markets  rows  of  young  people 
of  both  sexes,  tied  together  with  ropes;  execrable  fact!  wretched 
disgrace!  Men,  unmindful  even  of  the  affection  of  the  brute 
creation,  delivering  into  slavery  their  relations  and  even  their 
own  offspring."* 

At  an  earlier  date  some  of  the  children  thus  sold  had  attracted 
in  the  slave-market  at  Rome  the  attention  of  Pope  Gregory,  and 
this  induced  him  to  send  a  mission,  consisting  of  Augustin  and 
forty  monks,  A.  D.  596,  to  convert  the  British  Saxons  to 
Christianity.  They  were  well  received  by  Bertha,  the  Christian 
wife  of  Ethelbert,  the  pagan  regulus  of  Kent,  and  the  old  British 
Church  of  St.  Martin  at  Canterbury  was  made  over  to  them ;  but 
Augustin  soon  shewed  that  the  real  object  of  the  mission  was 

*  Cambrian  History,  pages  158,  159. 
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rather  to  induce  the  British  Church  itself  to  recognise  Rome  as 
the  Papacy,  or  the  "mother  and  mistress  of  all  Churches,"  than 
to  evangelise  the  uncultivated  serfs  of  the  heathen  chief  Soliciting 
an  interview  with  the  Bishops  of  the  British  Church,  his  request 
was  granted,  and  two  conferences  were  held,  the  last  one  of 
which  continued  seven  days.  The  British  delegates  disputed  with 
great  learning  and  gravity  against  the  authority  of  Augustin, 
maintaining  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  Archbishop,  and  affirm- 
ing that  the  ancient  Britons  would  never  acknowledge  either 
Roman  pretensions  or  Saxon  usurpation.*  « ;;v    -  ^    ^ 

Augustin,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  conference,  threatened 
the  Kymry  that  as  they  would  not  accept  peace  from  their 
brethren,  they  should  have  war  from  their  enemies;  if  they  would 
not  preach  life  to  the  Saxons,  they  should  receive  death  at  their 
hands.  The  insolence  of  this  menace  from  a  friar  of  a  petty 
mission  and  one  chapel  amongst  the  barbarians  of  Kent,  to  a 
Church  counting  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent  four  arch- 
bishoprics and  thirty  bishops  amongst  its  officers,  and  such  uni- 
versities as  Bangor  and  Llaniltyd  amongst  its  establishments,t  is 
only  equalled  by  the  falsehood  implied  in  it, — that  the  British 
Church  had  never  preached  the  gospel  to  the  pagan  invaders. 
All  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  North  Britain  had  on  the  contrary 
either  been,  or  were  then,  in  the  course  of  being  evangelised  by 


*The  conference  closed  by  the  British  bishops  delivering  on  behalf  of 
the  British  Church  and  people,  the  following  rejection  of  the  papal  claims, 
the  oldest  as  also  the  most  dignified  national  protest  on  record: 

"Be  it  known  and  declared  to  you,  that  we  all,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, are  in  all  humility  prepared  to  defer  to  the  Church  of  God,  and 
to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  to  every  sincere  and  godly  Christian,  so  far 
as  to  love  every  one  according  to  his  degree,  in  perfect  charity,  and  to 
assist  them  all  by  word  and  deed  in  becoming  the  children  of  God.  But 
as  for  further  obedience,  we  know  of  none  that  he  whom  you  term  Pope, 
or  Bishop  of  Bishops,  can  claim  or  demand.  The  deference  which  we 
have  mentioned  we  are  ever  ready  to  pay  to  him  as  to  every  other 
Christian ;  hot  in  all  other  respects  our  obedience  is  due  to  the  Bishop 
of  Caerleon,  who  is  alone  under  God  our  ruler  to  keep  us  right  in  the 
way  of  salvation." — Cambrian  History,  page  145. 

fThe  University  at  Bangor  at  times  numbered  ten  thousand  teachers 
and  students. 
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missionaries  of  the  British  Church,  many  of  them  men  of  high 
birth  and  attainments.  The  Isle  of  Wight  and  other  parts  within 
easy  access  of  the  Canterbury  mission  were  not,  on  the  contrary, 
converted  till  fifty  years  after  the  conference. 

Augustin  found  means,  however,  to  execute  his  threat.  At  his 
persuasions,  Ethelbert,  whose  Christian  queen  had  taken  Augustin 
under  her  patronage,  instigated  Edelfrid,  the  pagan  king  of 
Northumbria,  to  invade  the  territories  of  Brochwel,  prince  of 
Powys,  who  had  supported  the  Kymric  Bishops  in  their  rejection 
of  the  Papal  claims.  Edelfrid,  with  an  army  of  fifty  thousand 
men,  poured  into  the  Vale  Royal,  and  was  encountered  by 
Brochwel  at  Chester. 

-An  incident  of  llie  most  thrilling  interest,  connected  with  this 
battle,  must  not  be  overlooked.  On  an  eminence  near  the  field 
of  battle  were  twelve  hundred  British  priests  of  the  University  of 
Bangor,  in  their  white  canonicals,  totally  unarmed,  assembled  to 
ofi'er  up  their  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  Christian  arms. 
Whilst  the  engagement  was  raging,  Edelfrid,  observing  them, 
asked  who  the  soldiers  in  white  were,  and  why,  instead  of  joining 
in  the  battle,  they  remained  on  their  knees?  On  being  informed 
that  they  were  priests  of  Bangor,  engaged  in  prayer  to  the 
Christians'  God,  "If  they  are  praying  against  us  to  their  God," 
exclaimed  the  ferocious  heathen,  "they  are  fighting  against  us  as 
much  as  if  they  attacked  us  with  arms  in  their  hands."  Directing 
his  forces  in  person  against  them,  he  massacred  them  to  a  man. 
He  then  advanced  to  the  university  itself,  put  as  many  priests 
and  students  as  had  not  flc-i  at  his  approach  to  the  sword,  and 
consigned  its  numerous  halls,  colleges,  and  churches  to  the  flames. 
Thus  was  fulfilled,  exclaims  the  pious  Bede,  the  prediction  of  the 
blessed  Augustin ;  the  prophet  being  in  truth  the  perpetrator. 
Attempting  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Dee,  Edelfrid  was  repulsed 
by  Brockwel,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  routed  with  the  loss  of 
ten  thousand  of  his  men  by  Cadvan,*  the  Kymric  king,  he  him- 
self escaping,  wounded,  and  with  great  difficulty,  to  Litchfield. 
Cadvan  pursued  his  victory  by  overrunning  the  country  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Huraber,  and  besieging  Edelfrid  in  York.     Peace 

*Cadvan  attained  the  Kymric  crown  A,  D.  603.- 
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was  concluded  by  Edelfrid's  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Pendragon  over  the  whole  Island,  and  surrendering  among 
others  his  youthful  relative,  Edwin,  king  of  Deira,  as  a  hostage 
to  the  conqueror.  The  British  army  in  returning  halted  on  the 
scene  of  the  devastation  of  Bangor;  the  ashes  of  the  noble 
monastery  were  still  smoking,  its  libraries,  the  collection  of  ages, 
were  consumed,  half  ruined  walls,  gates,  and  smouldering  rubbish 
were  all  that  remained  of  its  magnificent  edifices,  and  these  were 
everywhere  crimsoned  with  blood  and  interspersed  with  the 
bodies  of  priests,  students,  and  choristers.  The  scene  left  a 
quenchless  desire  for  further  vengeance  on  the  minds  of  the 
Kymric  soldiery.*  *  ^  ''■        -     ^^  -: 

And  all  this  was  but  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  Papal  Christian-- 
ity,  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  Constantine,  the  founder  of  secular 
Christianity,  to  unite  all  the  dominions  of  the  empire  in  one  faith 
and  thus  restore  peace  to  the  world!  It  had  been  well  for  the 
world  if  that  act  of  Augustin  had  been  the  only  effort  to  produce 
uniformity  of  religious  opinion  among  those  professing  the 
Christian  faith. 

Edwin,  king  of  Deira,  meanwhile  had  been  educated  by  Cadvan 
with  his  own  son,  Cadwallo,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
ascended  the  throne  A.  D.  628.  Edwin  had  slain  his  uncle  in 
battle  A.  D.  617,  and  recovered  his  father's  throne.  On  hearing 
that  Cadwallo  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Kymry,  Edwin, 
trusting  to  their  early  friendship,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  new 
king,  requesting  permission  to  wear  a  royal  crown  instead  of  the 
usual  coronet  of  the  sub-kings.  Cadwallo  peremptorily  refused, 
stating  that  the  usages  of  Britain  had  never  permitted  but  one 
*^  Diadema  Brittannicn^  or  crown  of  Britain,  to  be  worn  in  the 
Island."  Incensed  by  the  refusal,  Edwin  threw  off  his  allegiance, 
and,  on  Cadwallo's  invading  Nortliumbria,  defeated  him  in  a 
great  battle  at  Widrington.  Cadwallo,  after  an  exile  of  five  years 
in  Ireland  and  Armorica,  landed  at  Torquay.  Penda  Strenuus, 
king  of  Mercia,  and  ally  of  Edwin,  was  then  (A.  D.  634)  besieging 
Ex(^tcr.  The  siege  wus  raised  and  the  king  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner, — receiving  his  liberty  again  on  swearing  allegiance  to 

^Cambrian  History,  pages  144-147. 
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Cadwallo.  Struck  with  the  charms  of  the  captive  king's  sister, 
whose  entreaties  had  procured  his  release,  the  Pendragon  married 
her.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  Cadwallader  Sanctus,  the 
last  Pendragon  and  sole  monarch  of  the  British  dynasty. 

The  carfeer  of  Cadwallo  from  this  date  was  so  merciless  that 
his  name  for  generations  afterwards  continued  a  word  of  terror 
amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons.     He  bound  himself  by  a  vow,  as 
sanguinary  as  that  of  Hannibal  towards  the  Romans,  that  he 
would  not  leave  an  Angle  alive  between  the  Humber  and  the 
Forth,  and  he  well  nigh  kept  it.     Sixteen  victories  of  his,  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  recorded  by  contemporary 
authors.      Edwin  and  the  "flower  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobility 
fell  before  him  at  the  battle  of  Hatfield  Chase,  in  Yorkshire, 
(A.  D.  633,)  long  the  theme  of  mournful  song  and  dirge  to  the 
Saxon  scalds.    Osric,  Eanfrid,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Oswald, 
the  whole  Odin  or  Ida  fjirnily  of  Northumbria,  were  extirpated 
by  him,  and  the  country  reduced  by  sword  and  fire  to^a  wilder- 
ness.    Oswald  collecting  the  remnants  of  his  people  led  them 
(A.   D.  635)  against   the   remorseless   Briton  and  his  general 
Penda.     Elevating  the  cross  on  an  earthen  mound,  he  and  his 
array  knelt  around  it  and  offered  up  a  simple  but  fervent  prayer, 
"that  the  God  of  battles  would  deliver  them  from  the  proud 
tyrant  that  had  sworn  the  destruction  of  their  race."    The  appeal 
was  not  in  vain.     Cadwallo  and  Penda  were  defeated  with  heavy 
loss.     Success  was  not,  however,  of  long  continuance.     Oswald 
was  defeated  and  slain,  and  his  dead  body  crucified  by  Cadwallo. 
This  victory   placed  all   Saxondom  at    the  foot   of  the   victor. 
Neither  rival  nor  rebel  disturbed  the  remainder  of  his  reign.    He 
died  at  London   A.   D.   664.      Cadwallader   Sanctus,   the  last 
Kymric  monarch  of  Britain  till   Harry  Tudor,  succeeded  to  the 
crown.    He  is  the  "  Cadwalla  "  of  Bede  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 
Kent  rebelling  and  killing  his  brother,  he  punished  it  with  great 
severity.     Finding  it  impossible  to  unite  under  one  sceptre  his 
father's  subjects,  the  Kymry,  and  his  mother's,  the  West  Saxons 
and  Mercians,  he  appears  at  an  early  period  to  have  meditated 
retiring  from  the  cares  of  royalty  to  a  religious  life.     This  deter- 
mination was  hastened  by  one  of  those  visitations  of  the  Almighty 
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which,  more  than  all  human  revolutions  or  devices,  have  often 
changed  the  destinies  of  nations.     It  is  described  as  follows : 

"The  Black  Plague,  called  by  the  British  writers  the  Vengeance  of 
<jrod  [Dial  Duw),  broke  out  A,  D.  670,  and  raged  for  twelve  years; 
Famine  as  usual  accompanied  its  progress;  the  mortality  was  such  that 
whole  counties  were  left  without  an  inhabitant,  such  of  the  population 
as  were  spared  by  the  epidemic  falling  victims  to  the  famine  or  to 
despair.  Companies  of  men  and  women,  says  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
fifty  and  sixty  in  number,  crawled  to  the  cliffs  and  there  joining  hands 
precipitated  themselves  in  a  body  into  the  sea.  The  birds  also  perished^, 
in  countless  numbers.  All  distinction  between  Briton  and  Saxon  was 
lost  in  this  appalling  state  of  things,  Cadwallader  abdicated  the  throne, 
and  retiring  to  Rome  died  there  May,  689.'.' — Cambrian  History,  page  150, 

From  A.  D.  689  to  A.  D.  720  follows  a  period  of  confusion 
and  impenetrable  obscurity.  In  the  north  the  Britons  of  Strath- 
clyde  (A.  D.  684)  had  annihilated  the  array  of  Egfrid,  king  of 
Northumbria, — Egfrid  himself,  Beort  his  general,  and  fifty 
thousand  Angles,  falling  on  the  field.  No  attempt,  states  Bede, 
writing  A.  D.  729,  has  since  been  made  on  *Hhe  liberties  of  the 
Britains ;  the  Picts  have  recovered  all  their  territories,  and  the 
power  of  the  Angles  has  continued  to  retrograde."  The  three 
kingdoms  of  the  Strathclyde  Britons,  the  British  Picts,  and  the 
Scots  of  Ireland,  finally  united  and  became  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land. The  Highlands  remained  as  before  occupied  by  the 
primitive  British  clans  of  Albyn,  and  were  not  incorporated 
under  one  government  with  the  rest  of  the  Island  till  A.  D.  1745. 

In  the  south,  Idwal,  the  son  of  Cadwallader,  with  Ivor,  second 
son  of  Alan  II.,  of  Bretagne,  and  Ynyr,  his  nephew,  landed,  on 
the  cessation  of  the  pestilence,  to  recover  his  hereditary  dominions. 
Idwal  was  crowned  Prince  of  Cambria,  Ivor  established  himself 
firmly  on  the  West  Saxon  throne.  By  A.  I).  725  he  had  put 
down  a  rebellion  and  annexed  South  Saxony  to  his  possessions. 

Henceforth  the  fusion  of  the  British  and  Saxon  dvnasties  and 
populations  in  southern  England  may  be  regarded  as  complete. 
Devon,  however,  and  Cornwall,  remained  nearly  pure  British  for 
some  centuries  longer.  The  curtain  of  history  falls  (A.  D.  730) 
with  the  night  of  the  Dark  Ages  on  Britain.* 

*Cambrian   History,  pages  150,  151. 
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,  'From  A.  D.  730  to  1066,  there  is  little  to  bo  chronicled  but  a 
wearisome  samencBS  of  unavailing  battles  and  exhibitions  of 
barbarism.  Of  the  country  afterwards  called  England,  Britons, 
Saxons,  Angles,  Jutes,  Vandals,  and  other  nondescript  tribesy 
constituted  the  population,  all  distinct  characteristics  of  race, 
language,  and  nationality  being  now  lost  in  a  common  hybridism. 
West  of  the  Severn,  the  eldest  tribe  of  the  Kymry  held  their 
hereditary  domains  untouched,  cherishing  an  inextinguishable 
animosity  against  the  Saxonised  tribes  eastward,  and  watching 
every  opportunity  that  promised  them  a  chance,  however  remote, 
of  recovering  the  British  sceptre  now  by  the  conquest  or  defection 
of  their  sister  tribes  passed  from  their  hands.  This  isolation 
compelled  them  to  reorganise  their  constitution  on  a  miniature 
scale  in  imitation  of  the  old  empire;  but  while  they  maintained 
their  own  customs  and  laws,  they  submitted  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  to  the  king  in  London,  whoever  ho  might  be. 

It  would  neither  interest  nor  instruct  the  reader  to  dwell  on  the 
gloomy  details  of  these  "night  centuries;"  of  the  useless  and 
interminable  battles  which  continued  between  the  Kymry  and 
the  Anglo-Britons  or  Saxons.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
the  Saxon  era  was  that  of  the  Dark  Ages  in  the  Island  of  Britain; 
of  barbarism  unredeemed  by  scarcely  a  single  trait  on  wliich  the 
historian  can  pause  with  pleasure.  Fifty-nine  magnificent  cities 
at  the  end  of  the  third  century  adorned  Britain  south  of  the 
Forth,  roads  traversed  it  in  every  direction,  Roman  and  British 
villas  studded  every  salubrious  or  picturesque  situation.  All 
these  perished  during  this  gloomy  period. 

Coming  down  to  A.  D.  847,  we  find  the  Danes  pouring  their 
forces  on  every  part  of  the  British  coasts.  The  weaker  princes, 
leaguing  with  these  new- comers,  afl'orded  them  aid  in  gaining  a 
foothold  upon  the  Island,  and  they  afterwards  formed  a  leading 
element  in  the  prevailing  wars 

The  monkish  system  attained  its  acme  under  Dunstan,  Abbot 
of  Glastonbury  and  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  A.  D.  960.  The 
political  condition  of  England,  as  the  region  occupied  by  the 
Saxons,  Angles,  etc.  wa's  now  called,  was  degraded  to  a  degree 
never  paralleled  under  any  previous  form  of  religion.    The  whole 
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kingdom  paid  tribute  called  Danegelt — a  shilling  on  every  hide 
of  land — to  the  Danes.  As  thousands  of  these  conquerors  were 
settled  in  the  country,  Ethelred  II.,  king  of  England,  formed  the 
design  of  assassinating  them  by  a  general  massacre,  which  was 
accordingly  carried  into  effect  on  St.  Bride's  Eve,  Nov.  18th,  1002. 
It  was  followed  by  condign  vengeance.  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark, 
landed  in  England,  ravaged  it  for  ten  years,  and,  A.  D.  1012, 
expelled  Ethelred  and  seized  the  throne.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Canute  the  Great,  under  whom  a  large  portion  of  the 
Arthurian  empire — England,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden — 
were  reunited.  He  died  in  1030.  In  the  reign  of  his  son, 
Harold  I.  (Harefoot,)  Alfred,  son  of  Ethelred,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  Norman  attendants,  were  murdered  by  Godwin,  the 
Saxon  earl  of  Kent.  Hardicanute,  his  successor,  left  the  throne 
after  a  brief  reign  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  surviving  son  of 
Ethelred,  a  feeble  superstitious  monarch,  on  whose  demise, 
A.  D.  1066,  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  claimed  the  throne, 
and  defeating  Harold,  his  Saxon  competitor,  at  Hastings,  achieved 
tfie  conquest  of  England  in  one  battle  October  4,  1066. 

Though  successful  in  EngFand,  the  Danes,  failing  to  effect  a 
settlement  in  any  part  of  Cambria,  ceased  their  incursions. 
Passing  by  the  reign  of  several  kings,  we  find,  A.  D.  1037, 
Gruffydd  ap  Llewelyn  occupying  the  Kymric  throne.  His  reign 
was  accompanied  by  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  battles  and 
forays  into  England,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ten  being 
enumerated,  in  which  he  himself  was  the  prominent  actor.  He 
inflicted  two  signal  defeats  on  the  combined  armies  of  the  Danes* 
and  Saxons  at  Crosford  A.  D.  1040,  and  another  on  the  Wye  in 
1041.  In  1050  he  gained  another  great  victory  at  Hereford, 
and  a  fourth  in  1 053  at  the  same  place.  Hereford  was  razed  to 
the  ground,  ami  the  Cambrian  prince  returned,  states  Caradoc, 
with  great  triumph,  many  prisoners,  and  vast  spoils,  leaving  the 
English  frontiers  a  scene  of  blood  and  ashes. 

The  further  narrative  of  Gruffydd's  life  is  but  a  repetition, 

year  after  year,  of  similar  scenes,  affording  a  vivid  illustration  of 

what  Sharon  Turner  terms  ''the  insatiable  appetite  of  the  fCymri 

for  war."     Gruffydd  was  assassinated  by  a  conspiracy  of  Harold, 
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son  of  Godwin,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  reign.  His  widow, 
Edith  the  Fair,  married  Harold,  who,  when  all  other  efforts 
failed,  discovered  Harold's  body  on  the  field  of  Hastings.  His 
daughter  Nesta  ascended  the  throne.  Marrying  Traherne  ap 
Caradoc,  the  issue  was  Walter  Dhu,  the  founder  of  the  Stewart 
dynasty  of  Scotland.  / 

The  Norman  conquest  brought  sadness  upon  the  Saxons.  With 
few  exceptions  the  Saxon  proprietors  were  everywhere  deprived 
of  their  estates  and  reduced  to  villanage.  The  Feudal  System,  or 
the  system  of  the  victorious  lord  and  conquered  serf,  was  estab- 
lished in  all  its  rigor  as  the  Constitution  of  England  in  a  con- 
vention of  all  the  barons  and  clergy  at  Winchester  A.  D.  1088. 
The  Norman  or  Franco-Latin  was  constituted  the  language  of 
the  government,  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  public  offices;  the 
Saxon  tongue  was  proscribed;  a  military  survey  of  the  kingdom 
and  of  every  fief  in  it  held  by  the  conqueror's  sword  was  made 
out.  This  work,  the  most  complete  and  humiliating  confession 
ever  imposed  upon  a  land  of  its  total  subjugation,  was  called  by 
the  unhappy  Saxons  "  Doomsday  Book" — the  book  of  their  doom ; 
wherein  as  "little  mercy  was  shewn  to  their  race  as  there  will 
be  to  sinners  in  the  great  day."  The  curfew  bell,  tolled  every 
night  at  dusk,  signalled  the  whole  serfdom  in  every  town  and  be- 
neath the  shadows  of  every  castle,  to  extinguish  all  fire  and 
lights  in  their  houses,  and  retire  to  the  cold,  dark,  and  hopeless 
couch  of  the  slave.  No  Saxon  was  permitted  to  dream  of  ming- 
ling his  blood  with  a  Norman ;  he  could  have  but  one  name — 
the\ Norman  possessed  two — the  latter  designating  his  fief,  and 
thereby  marking  him  as  one  of  the  privileged  class.  For  three 
hundred  years  no  Saxon  name  occupies  any  but  a  servile  position 
in  English  history.  Extensive  districts  were  cleared  of  their 
Saxon  population,  parked  into  royal  and  baroniarl  forests,  and 
stocked  with  deer.  Mutilation  or  death  was  the  penalty  inflicted 
on  any  Saxon  found  with  a  weapon  in  these  hunting  grounds  of 
his  conquerors.  We  may  well  feel  overwhelmed  with  astonish- 
ment that  a  nation,  naturally  so  brave  as  the  Saxon,  should  sub- 
mit to  groan  for  centuries  in  a  state  of  such  Egyptian  shame  and 
bondage ;  and  we  must  be  equally  amazed  at  the  fact  that  the  clergy 
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united  with  the  barons  in  depriving  their  fellow-men  of  the  same 
color,  of  all  the  rights  of  freemen. 

But  while  this  unyielding  prejudice  against  the  Saxons  operated 
as  a  complete  bar  to  any  union  with  their  Norman  conquerors,  no 
such  obstacle  existed  to  a  fusion  with  the  Kymry.  The  barons 
along  the  frontier  had  received  license  from  their  feudal  superior 
to  conquer  land  in  Wales,  and  to  hold  it  as  freely  by  the  sword 
as  the  Norman  king  himself  held  England.  These  lords,  how- 
ever, marrying  with  the  daughters  of  the  Kymric  princes  and 
nobility,  became  themselves  as  much  Kymric  as  Norman ;  hence 
we  find  them  supported  by  the  Kymry  as  often  in  arms  against 
the  Norman  sovereign,  as  supported  by  their  Saxon  tenantry 
and  foreign  levies  against  the  Cambrian  sovereign. 

Passing  by  the  various  contests  which  were  waged  between 
the  Kymric  and  Norman  forces,  we  come  to  1,115,  when  Henry 
I.  invaded  Wales  with  an  army  of  120,000  men,  but  was  re- 
pulsed by  the  combined  Welsh  princes.  Eighteen  of  these  in- 
vasions, attended  with  a  loss  of  more  than  a  million  of  men,  are 
enumerated  between  A.  D.  1070  and  1420.  They  were  baffled 
with  singular  ability  by  the  Welsh  sovereigns. 

The  reign  of  Llewelyn  the  Great  occurred  within  this  period, 
during  which  some  of  the  sternest  engagements  between  the  two 
kingdoms  were  fought.  Ascending  the  Kymric  throne,  A.  D. 
1194,  he  sustained  himself  against  the  enormous  odds  of  the 
Norman  power  for  more  than  a  half  century.  In  A.  D.  1235, 
peace  was  concluded  with  Henry  III — Llewelyn,  amongst  other 
articles,  stipulating  that  all  the  barons  who  had  been  confederate 
with  him  in  the  war  should  be  reestablished  by  Henry  in  their 
honors  and  estates,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Llewelyn  died 
April,  A.  D.  1240. 

Passing  on,  we  find  that  in  A.  D.  1254,  Llewellan  Olav,  son 
of  Gruffyd  ap  Llewelyn,  was  upon  the  Kymric  throne,  and  had 
declared  war  against  England.  His  principal  antagonists  were 
Edward  and  Roger  Mortimer — the  former  claiming  the  prince- 
dom of  Wales  by  the  mandate  of  the  Pope  and  by  the  gift  of  his 
father,  Henry  III.  Edward  had  committed  acts  of  cruelty 
which  aroused  the   Kymry,  under  Llewelyn,  and  resulted  in  his 
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losing  considierable  of  his  territory  as  Earl  of  Chester.  The  war 
progressing,  Llewelyn  was  again  victorious  over  both  Edward 
and  Henry,  when  a  truce  for  a  year  was  agreed  upon.    '   -^^^f    ■ 

Hostilities  being  resumed,  Cambria  was,  as  tisual,  laid  under  an 
interdict,  and  Llewelyn  and  all  his  subjects  excommunicated  by 
the  Pope.  The  only  reply  deigned  by  the  Kymric  prince  was 
an  invasion  of  the  frontiers  and  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  until  every  Norman  fortress  in  North  Wales  was  Captured 
and  demolished^ 

In  A.  D.  1263,  an  allianCCj  offensive  and  defensive,  was  con- 
cluded between  Llewelyn  and  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  great  Earl 
of  Leicester^  and  founder  of  the  English  House  of  Commons — 
the  earl  affiancing  his  daughtet  Eleanor,  niece  of  Henry  III.,  and 
first  cousin  of  Edward,  to  Llewelyn.  Henry  and  Edward  were 
next  year  defeated  at  Lewes,  and  both  taken  prisoners  by  Leices- 
ter, who,  subsequently  uniting*  with  Llewelyn,  fixed  their  camp 
at  Ludlow.  Here  they  received  the  submission  of  the  lord 
marchers,*  who  surrendered  their  estates  and  castles  into  their 
hands.  The  war,  after  raging  twenty-one  years,  was  ultimately 
terminated  by  the  peace  of  Montgomery,  A.  D.  1267,  in  which 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Llewelyn  over  all  Cambria  was  fully 
recognised — all  claims  by  the  Norman  crown  on  the  allegiance  of 
any  Kymric  noble  abandoned,  and  Edward's  pretensions  to  any 
lands  or  title  in  the  principality  formally  resigned.  The  treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  king  in  person^  and  witnessed  by  Ottoboni, 
the  Pope's  legate. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  here,  that  one  of  the  early  causes 
of  the  war  between  Edward  and  Llewelyn,  was  an  attempt  of  the 
lieutenant  of  the  former  to  supersede  the  British  laws  by  the 
feudal  system  in  part  of  Powys.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Kymry 
rallied  in  such  force  to  the  standard  of  Llewelyn. 

It  may  be  observed,  also,  that  the  interposition  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal power  in  behalf  of  the  English,  by  hurling  its  curses  upon  the 
Kymry,  seems  to  have  been  as  impotent  for  good  in  that  day  as 
similar  clerical   denunciations  have  shown  themselves  to  be  in 
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^This  v^as  the  title  of  the  barons  who  had  received  license  to  conquer 
lands  in  Wales. 
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Bui  we  shall  see  Mueh  of  this  in  thfe  feourstJ  of  dur 
investigations; 

From  A.  D.  1267  to  the  death  of  Hfettrj,  ill  1273,  hothing 
Recurred  to  interrujJt  the  peaceful  telationighip  betWeeft  the  two 
countries.  Duriiig  this  period,  Edward  was  engagied  in  tHte 
Crusades.  On  his  accession,  a  wsir  policy  toward  Cattlbria  was 
instantly  inaugurated.  The  treaty  of  Montgomery  wAs  ignored, 
and  Llewelyn,  in  coramoii  with  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  atld  King 
of  Bcotldnd,  summoned  to  do  homage  for  their  domiiiidiis,  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  flatly  refused  to  obey.  Five  successive 
summonses  of  Edwird  were  issued  With  the  like  unavailing  te- 
suit.  But  love  effected  what  arms  and  menaces  could  heVer  havfe 
accomplished; 

Eleanor  de  Montford,  the  fiancee  of  LleWelyn,  noV  itl  her 
twentieth  yedr,  had  been  educated  in  France,  and  was  living  in 
great  splendor  with  her  mother  at  the  French  Court.  Her  hand 
being  claimed  by  the  Cambrian  pririce,  jireparations  were  made 
by  the  King  of  France  for  her  voyage  to  Carnarvon.  Edward 
intercepted  her  passage  and  tdok  her  captive.  Llewelyn,  to  gain 
the  object  of  his  affections,  consented  to  do  homage  for  his  prih- 
cipality  in  London.  The  humiliating  ceremonj^  was  submitted 
to,  and  the  nuptials  solemnised  i^ith  great  magnificence,  in  full 
court,  at  Worcester,  Oct.  13,  1278.  In  two  years  Eleanor  died, 
leaving  Llewelyn  t\<^o  daughters — frdm  Oneofwhoim,  Catherine, 
descended  the  Tudors.  The  spell  was  now  dissolved,  and  soon  hos- 
tilities were  begun.  The  prepat^atidns  of  Edwatd  for  the  war  were 
on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  magnitude.  The  English  clergy  voted 
hirn  a  twentieth  of  their  temporalities — the  nobility  and  prelates  a 
fifteenth,  and  afterwards  a  thirtieth  of  their  movables.  The 
principal  towns  granted  him  loans  j  Scotland,  Ireland,  Gascony, 
and  the  Basque  provinces,  supplied  him  both  with  funds  and 
treasure.  Forty  thousand  masses,  psalteries,  and  sacred  proces- 
sions were  enjoined  to  be  celebrated  in  all  the  churches  and 
cathedrals  for  the  success  of  the  Norman  arras.  The  usual  Re- 
ligious manoeuvre  was  not  ofnitted  on  this  occasion.  LleWelyn 
was  excomfnuiiicated,  and  Cambria  laid  under  an  interdict  by 
the  nuncio  of  the  Pope,  Peckham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbtiry. 
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Llewelyn,  addressing  fiis  army,  exclaimed :  "We  cannot  contend 
for  our  liberties,  but  forthwith  our  souls  are  threatened  with  per- 
dition ;  we  cannot  resist  temporal  tyrants,  but  we  are  told  it 
must  be  at  the  cost  o»f  eternal  salvation.  Better  is  it,  by  a  noble 
death  in  the  field,  to  ascend  at  once  to  God  and  our  fathers,  than 
live  on  this  earth  slaves  to  any  mortal  power." 

The  Norman  forces  amounted  to  120,000  men.  David,  Llew- 
elyn's brother,  had  already  stormed  Ilawarden  Castle,  on  Palm 
Sunday,  A.  D.  1282,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  Llew- 
elyn, raising  the  siege  of  Rhuddlan,  fell  back  with  his  compara- 
tively few  but  veteran  troops,  towards  Snowdon.  Halting  on  the 
banks  of  the  Conway,  he  offered  battle  to  the  Norman  van, 
which,  under  Edward  in  person,  pressed  on  his  retreat.  It  was 
accepted.  Edward  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  fourteen  stand- 
ards— Lords  Audley,  Clifford,  De  Argenton,  and  many  other 
superior  officers,  being  left  dead  on  the  field. 

Edward  retired  to  Hope  Castle,  where  he  remained  till  July, 
waiting  for  bodies  of  pioneers  from  the  border  counties.  Nego- 
tiations meanwhile  continued  between  the  ambassador  of  Edward, 
Archbishop  Peckham,  and  Llewelyn.  But  the  negotiations 
failed,  because  the  Kymric  Council  sustained  Llewelyn  in  his 
determination  not  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  Edward.  On  re- 
ceiving the  resolutions  of  the  Kymric  Council,  the  archbishop 
fulminated  in  due  form  the  anathema  of  the  Roman  Church, 
pronouncing  the  whole  Cambrian  nation  accursed,  and  laying  the 
greater  excommunication  on  the  head  of  its  prince. 

Edward  again  took  the  field ;  but  as  winter  was  approaching, 
he  had  to  hasten  to  strike  the  decisive  blow,  or  failure  would  be 
inevitable.  But  again  Edward  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
Lucas  de  Tane}^  and  fifteen  knights,  with  a  multitude  of  common 
soldiers.  This  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  fall  back  and  pre- 
pare for  another  campaign. 

North  Wales  being  now,  till  the  ensuing  spring,  considered 
safe  by  Llewelyn,  he  left  David  in  command  of  Snowdon,  and 
proceeded  on  his  fatal  journey  to  South  Wales,  to  encounter  the 
English  army,  under  the  Earl  of  Glocester  and  Sir  Edmund 
Mortimer.     Edward,  on  hearing  of  this  movement,  ordered  Oliver 
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de  Dinghara  and  other  barons  of  the  West  to  pass  the  Severn 
with  ail  speed,  and  support  Glocester.  Llewelyn  moved  forward 
successfully ;  but  exposing  himself  in  the  forest,  apart  from  his 
army,  he  was  set  upon  and  assassinated. 

The  death  of  Llewelyn  left  the  Kymry  without  a  head.     In 
A.  D.  1284,  the  Statuteof  Rhuddlan  was  issued  by  Edward,  with  ' 
the  view  of  superseding  the  aneient  British  by  the  English  code 
of  jurisprudence.     Various  estates  were  confiseated  and  divided 
among  the  Norman  nobility.     All  the  ancient  national  documents 
which  fostered  the  pride  and  spirit  of  the  Kymry  were  forcibly 
collected,  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  and  destroyed.     The  same  " 
Yandal  policy  was  a  few  years  afterwards  pursued  towards  Scot- 
land.    The  living  oracles  of  freedom,   the  bards,   were  every- 
where, as  their  predecessors  had  been  by  the  Romans,   hunted, 
and  without  form  of  law  put  to  death.     Tradition  points  to  the 
court  of  Beaumaris  castle  as  the  spot  wherein  above  a  hundred  of 
these  patriot-poets   were   thus  massacred  under  the  eye  of  the 
Norman  Attila  himself. 

The  bards  of  that  day  were  to  the  people  what  the  press  has 
been  since  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing.  Despotism  could 
not  then  allow  the  existence  of  the  one,  any  more  than  tyranny 
can  now  endure  the  freedom  of  the  other. 

These  measures  only  served  to  deepen  the  hatred  of  the  Kymry 
towards  their  advisers  and  perpetrators ;  so  that  wherever  the 
Statuteof  Rhuddlan  was  attempted  to  be  read,  men  moved  away, 
and  the  place  was  left  to  the  royal  heralds.  A  conciliatory  course 
was  adopted  by  Edward,  with  little  better  success.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  made  a  visitation  of  the  whole  country, 
with  the  express  view  of  conciliating  the  clergy;  all  the  grievances 
complained  of  received  attention,  and  the  churches  damaged  in 
the  recent  disorders  were  repaired.  Every  expedient  was  re- 
sorted to,  as  to  taxes  and  feudal  services,  to  induce  them  to  forget 
their  nationality,  and  bury  in  oblivion  the  struggles  they  had 
waged  on  behalf  of  freedom  for  eight  hundred  years  against 
Teuton,  Dane,  and  Norman.  But  all  these  approaches  were  re- 
garded in  their  true  light ;  nor  could  Edward,  by  any  conces- 
sions, elicit  a  recognition  of  his  own  claims  to  the  Kyraric  sceptre. 
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"No  Prince,"  was  the  unvarying  reply  of  the  chiefs  who  formed 
the  Oouncil  of  the  late  sovereign,  '^shall  reign  over  us,  who  is 
not  horn  and  resident  among  us,  who  is  not  free  from  all  trea- 
son, who  is  not  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  the  English  language.''^ 
To  these  conditions  Edward  finally  assented ;  and  withdrawing 
his  own  pretensions  and  those  of  his  vassal,  Mortimer,  he  nomi- 
nated his  infant  son,  Edward,  born  in  Carnarvon  castle,  to  the 
throne  of  the  Principality.  The  baby  prince  was  presented  to 
the  Kymric  nobility  in  the  hall  of  the  castle,  .and  received  their 
allegiance ;  hut  the  mass  of  the  people  still  held  aloof,  regarding 
Ma(Joc,  the  natural  son  of  Llewelyn,  a  youth  of  fifteen  years  of 
age,  as  the  true  heir  of  the  ancient  lineage. 

!^dward,  obtaining  possession  of  the  regalia  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Britain,  returned  to  London,  January  8,  1286.  By  the 
death  of  his  eldest  son,  Edward  of  Carnarvon  became  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  crown.  As  the  conditions  of  the  compact  with  the 
Kymry  required  that  the  prince  should  reside  in  Wales,  and  be 
educated  in  the  Welsh  language,  the  removal  of  young  Edward  to 
England  annulled,  in  popular  opinion,  his  title  to  the  princedom. 
An  uprising  of  the  Kymry  took  place  in  South  Wales,  but  was 
wholly  suppressed  in  three  years — the  leader  being  captured, 
tried,  hanged,  and  quartered.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  Ed- 
ward ordered  the  introduction  of  feudal  taxation  into  North 
Wales.  This  led  to  an  immediate  organisation  of  the  Kymry  of 
Snowdon,  under  young  Madoc  ap  Llewelyn,  whom  they  pro- 
claimed Prince  of  Wales.  Edward,  at  this  time  was  in  Gascony, 
A.  D.  1294,  waiting  for  reinforcements,  which,  under  his  brother 
Edmund,  were  to  set  sail  from  Portsmouth  ;  but  on  receiving  in- 
telligence of  the  rebellion,  he  counter-ordered  their  embarkation, 
enjoining  Edward  to  march  against  Madoc.  Obeying  the  order, 
he  marched  into  Wales,  and,  November  11,  1294,  was  encoun- 
tered by  Madoc  under  the  walls  of  Denbigh,  and  totally  routed. 
Edward,  on  learning  the  result,  returned  immediately  from  his 
continental  dominions,  and,  levying  new  forces,  proceeded  along 
the  sea  line  and  threw  himself  into  the  strong  fortress  of  Conway. 
The  castle  was  at  once  invested  by  Madoc,  and  every  expedient 
employed  to  force  the  slayer  of  his  father  face  to  face  with  him 
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in  the  field.  Though  the  fortress  wa^  reduced  to  famine,  Edward 
persisted  in  his  refusal  to  leave  his  position  until  the  last  flagon 
and  the  last  loaf  had  been  expended.  Then,  when  Madoc  felt 
secure  of  his  prize,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  appeared  with  rein- 
forcements, and  the  siege  had  to  be  raised.  Retiring  to  the  fast- 
nesses of  Snowdon,  Madoc  was  pursued  by  Warwick  and 
defeated.  In  January,  A.  D.  1295,  Madoc  again  encountered 
Warwick  and  defeated  him,  and  six  weeks  later  he  was  equally 
successful  against  the  combined  forces  under  Mortimer.  Having 
carried  his  devastations  to  the  gates  of  Shrewsbury,  he  awaited 
the  approach  of  Warwick,  Mortimer,  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
who  had  united  their  armies.  The  engagement  lasted  through- 
out the  day,  and  was  not  decided  when  night  separated  the  com- 
batants. During  the  night,  treachery  accomplished  its  work, 
and  Madoc  was  delivered  over  to  his  enemies.  At  daylight,  the 
Welsh  nowhere  seeing  their  chief,  and  believing  him  slain,  broke 
up  and  dispersed  in  all  directions.  Nothing  was  known  of  the 
fate  of  Madoc,  excepting  that  he  had  been  betrayed  in  the  night 
and  carried  off,  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  will  of  Edward. 

Malgon  Nychau,  who  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  pat- 
riots of  Pembroke  and  Cardigan,  was  also  captured,  and  died 
the  usual  death  inflicted  by  Edward  upon  the  Cambrian  chiefs  who 
fell  into  his  hands.  He  was  quartered,  and  his  limbs  sent  to 
Carnarvon,  Chepstow,  Pembroke,  and  Chester. 

Morgan  of  Morganog  submitted  himself,  on  condition  -of  re- 
taining his  land  and  immunities,  to  Edward,  who  received  him  in 
full  court  at  Chester.  The  rest  of  the  Welsh  chieftains,  on  re- 
ceiving assurances  that  none  of  their  estates  should  be  alienated 
from  their  families,  laid  down  their  arms ;  many  were,  however, 
arrested  and  incarcerated  in  the  Tower. 

Edward,  in  the  wars  which  now  ensued  against  the  independency 
of  Scotland,  was  opposed  by  William  Wallensis,  or  William  the 
Welshman — so  called  to  distinguish  his  race  from  that  of  the  Saxon, 
Norman,  or  Scot.  William  le  Walys,  or  as  it  was  afterwards  cor- 
rupted, William  Wallace,  the  hero  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Strath clyde  Britons,  his  father  being  grandson  of 
Gwilym  Dhu,  or  William  the  Black,  of  Arvon,  who  had  followed 
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from  his  native  country  of  Wales  the  fortunes  of  Walter  ap  Tra- 
herne,  the  Stewart,  into  Scotland.  His  betrayal  into  the  hands  of 
Edward  brought  him  a  captive  to  London  while  the  head  of  Llew^ 
elyn  Olav  was  still  exposed  from  its  spikes.  The  eyeless  sockets 
of  the  Wallensis  of  Cambria  looked  down  upon  the  Wallensis  of 
Scotland — both  descended  of  the  ancient  British  blood — both  the 
martyrs  of  liberty — both  done  to  death  by  treason's  hands — as  he 
passed  to  his  mock  trial,  and  thence  to  execution — an  execution 
attended  with  the  same  revolting  barbarities  as  that  of  Prince 
David  at  Chester.  The  Walys  was  trailed,  yet  living,  along  the 
streets,  his  feet  bound  to  the  horse's  tail ;  he  was  then  partially 
hanged,  but  whilst  yet  breathing  was  taken  down  from  the  gibbet, 
two  gashes  were  made  in  the  form  of  a  cross  on  his  body,  his 
bowels  torn  out  and  cast  into  the  fire,  and  his  limbs,  still  palpi- 
tating with  pulsation,  divided  into  four  quarters.  Such  was  the 
end  of  as  disinterested  and  pure  a  patriot  as  ever  imparted  lustre 
and  dignity  to  the  annals  of  a  nation.  He  was  executed  at 
Tower  Hill,  A.  D.  1305. 

In  A.  D.  1317,  the  Kymry  again  arose  under  Sir  Gruifyd 
Lloyd,  but  he  was  subdued  and  beheaded. 

Edward  I.  died  July  7th,  1B07,  whilst  advancing  a  third  time 
on  Scotland,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Edward 
II.  discontinued  the  war;  but  in  1314  it  was  renewed,  and  the 
English  king  sustained  an  overwhelming  defeat  at  Bannockburn, 
near  Stirling,  by  Robert  Bruce,  June  25th.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Edward  III.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  A  D.  1327.  The 
foreign  wars  of  Edward  against  the  French  resulted  in  his  gain- 
ing the  two  great  victories  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers.  He  revived 
the  Order  of  the  Round  Table,  under  the  title  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  from  th«  blue  riband  which  formed  its  badge — ^its 
motto,  "Who  seeks  evil,  evil  shall  find  him."  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson,  Richard  11.^  son  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
of  Wales,  to  whom,  for  his  father's  sake,  in  spite  of  the  frivolity 
of  his  character,  the  Kymry  continued  till  his  death  to  be  warmly 
attached.  But  he  lost  his  kingdom  and  his  life  through  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  gained  possession  of  his 
person  through  the  treachery  of  Northumberland. 
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The  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  was  Meredydd  ap  Tudor ; 
and  next  to  hixn,  Owen  Glyndore.  Mortimer  laid  claim  also  to 
the  Principality  of  Wales,  as  a  descendant  of  Llewelyn  the  Great. 

Owen  Glyndore,  through  injustice  and  fraud,  by  which  he  was 
deprived  of  his  estates  and  proclaimed  a  traitor,  was  forced  to 
raise  the  Kymric  standard  and  proclaim  himself  Prince  of  Wales. 
Attacking  Ruthyn,  September  20th,  1400,  he  burnt  the  whole 
town  to  the  ground.  The  preparations  of  Henry  IV.  against 
Glyndore  were  on  a  great  scale.  The  border  castles  were  re- 
paired and  garrisoned  by  the  ablest  soldiers  in  his  cause.  All 
bards,  minstrels,  and  rhymers,  were  placed  under  martial  law  by 
Parliament ;  all  Welshmen  were  incapacitated  from  holding  office 
under  government ;  the  Welsh  language,  the  impregnable  strong- 
hold of  patriotism  and  medium  of  freedom,  was  proscribed  ;  the 
importation  of  paper  and  instruments  for  writing  prohibited,  un- 
der capital  penalties ;  no  Englishman  was  allowed,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  goo^s,  to  marry  a  Welsh  woman ;  every  parish  was 
declared  liable  for  the  felonies,  robberies,  and  deeds  of  violence 
committed  within  its  bounds  ;  complete  amnesty  was  held  out  to 
all  natives — Glyndore  himself,  and  his  cousin  Rhys  and  William 
ap  Tudor,  excepted — who  laid  down  their  arms  by  a  certain  day. 

The  rigor  exercised  towards  the  bards  was  in  consequence  of 
their  predicting  the  near  restoration  of  the  native  dynasty  to  the 
sole  headship  of  Britain.  This  they  could  do  with  but  little  risk 
of  failure  in  their  prophecies,  as  there  was  not  a  claimant  for 
the  crown  of  England  in  the  field  who  did  not  boast  of  ancient 
British  blood  in  his  veins.*  Accordingly,  the  country  was 
deluged  with  such  vaticinations,  and  every  aspirant  applied  them 
with  very  plausible  eifect  to  himself;  but  gradually  they  became 
concentrated  on  the  true  heir  of  the  eldest  line  of  Britain — heir 
also  of  the  Lancastrian  Plantagenets,  and  literally  fulfilled  in 
Harry  Tudor.  The  bards,  therefore,  were  dangerous  agents  to 
be  allowed  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  pen — there  was  then 
no  press — and  Henry  IV.  found  it  necessary  to  silence  them. 

The  result  of  the  whole  of  the  severe  measures  adopted  by  the 
king  was  the  reverse  of  what  the  English   Government  antici- 

*Cambrian  History,  page  ^01. 
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pated.  Every  Kymric  student  at  the  universities,  every  laborer, 
artisan,  and  the  very  apprentices  in  the  large  towns,  threw  up 
their  books  and  indentures,  and  traversing  the  country  by  night 
in  bands,  hastened  to  rally  round  the  national  flag.  The  bards 
multiplied  their  Q-orseddan^  and  reintroducing  the  ancient  Dru- 
idic  modes  of  inscribing  their  compositions  on  revolving  bars  of 
wood,  in  the  primitive  vertical  characters,  taught  the  people 
esoteric  means  of  communication  hitherto  confined  to  their  own 
order.  Every  tree  soon  became  a  book,  a  message,  a  warning,  a 
despatch,  or  a  spirit-stirring  appeal.  Henry  himself  entered 
Wales  with  a  powerful  army,  A.  D.  1401,  but  unable  to  bring 
Glendore  to  an  action,  burnt  the  noble  abbey  of  Strata  Floridd, 
in  Cardiganshire,  to  the  ground.  His  retreat  was  attended  with 
heavy  loss  from  the  privation  and  constant  skirmishing  insepara- 
ble from  these  expeditions.  Glyndore,  despatching  Rhys  Tudor 
to  burn  Welshpool  and  other  towns,  turned  his  own  arms  against 
Henry  Hotspur.  A  harassing  campaign  ended  in  the  retreat  of 
the  latter  to  Denbigh  and  Chester,  leaving  Conway  and  Carnar- 
von castles  in  the  hands  of  the  Kymry.  In  the  autumn,  the 
Flemish  force  which  had  marched  from  Pembrokeshire  to  co- 
operate with  Hotspur,  was  defeated  by  Glyndore,  with  a  loss  of 
one-third  their  number.  Progressing,  Cardifi*  surrendered  to 
him,  and  was  spared,  while  nine  castles  in  succession  were  de- 
molished. The  Anglo-Normans  collected  all  their  forces,  and  a 
bloody  battle  took  place  on  Bryn  Owen  mountain  ;  the  action 
lasted  eighteen  hours,  during  which  the  blood  on  Pant-y-wenol, 
which  separates  the  two  ends  of  the  mountain,  was  up  to  the 
horses'  fetlocks.     The  victory  of  Glyndore  was  decisive. 

The  next  year,  A.  D.  1402,  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  uncle  to 
the  young  Earl  of  March,  raised  12,000  men,  and  a  desperate 
engagement  took  place  between  him  and  Glyndore,  in  Radnor- 
shire. Mortimer  was  taken  prisoner  in  single  combat  by  the 
Cambrian  prince,  1,300  of  his  men  slain,  and  2,000  surrendered 
themselves  on  the  field. 

The  Friars  Minor  forwarded  heavy  sums  of  money  to  Glyn- 
dore to  enable  him  to  purchase  arms  and  subsidize  the  malcon- 
tents in  England. 
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The  second  expedition  under  Henry  invaded  Wales  in  three 
divisions,  in  August,  A.  D.  1402,  and  was  attended  with  the 
same  want  of  success  as  the  first,  being  repelled  with  the  loss  of 
5,000  men.  '  '      ''"' 

The  Bishops  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph  Saxonising,  Glyndore 
imprisoned  the  former  and  expelled  the  latter  from  Wales,  de- 
molishing their  cathedrals.  St.  Asaph  found  means  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  Prince,  and  proved  henceforth  a  faithful  subject. 
Glyndore's  coronation  was  solemnised  in  the  autumn,  at  Machyn- 
lleth. 

The  disastrous  event  of  Henry's  third  expedition  into  Wales, 
A.  D.  1403,  undertaken  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  confirmed  the 
superstitious  terrors  of  the  English  with  regard  tO!  the  powers 
vulgarly  imputed  to  Glyndore.  "Through  his  art  magic,"  writes 
an  old  historian,  "he  caused  such  tempests  of  wind,  rain,  snow, 
and  hail,  that  the  like  has  in  no  age  been  heard  of"  Absurd  as 
appears  this  complaisant  way  of  accounting  for  defeat  and  mili- 
tary inferiority,  it  is  certain  that,  had  Glyndore  at  any  time  fallen 
into  Henry's  hands,  he  would  have  experienced  the  same  fate  as 
a  few  years  afterwards  was  inflicted  without  shame  or  remorse  on 
the  Maid  of  Orleans  by  John,  Duke  of  Bedford.  Instead  of  the 
scaffold  of  the  patriot,  the  stake  and  the  faggot  of  the  magician 
would  have  been  his  doom.  Wasted  with  sickness  and  fatigue, 
the  English  array  retreated  to  Worcester. 

The  injustice  of  Flenry  towards  Harry  Percy — Henry  Hot- 
spur— led  that  intrepid  commander  to  seek  an  alliance  with  Glyn- 
dore. Raising  an  army,  he  precipitated  a  battle  upon  Henry, 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  Glyndore,  and  was  defeated  and  slain, 
and  his  forces  routed.  Glyndore  was  then  ravaging  South  Wales. 
Henry  attempted  to  follow  up  the  victory  over  Percy,  by  a  fourth 
invasion  of  Wales,  but  returned  as  quickly  as  he  went. 

In  A.  D.  1404,  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two  sovereigns,  Glyndore  and  Charles  of 
France.  The  war  between  Glyndore  and  Henry  IV.  continued, 
with  varying  success,  until  Henry  of  Monmouth — Henry  V. — 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  English  throne,  A.  D.  1413.  The 
new  sovereign  made  conciliatory  overtures  to  Glyndore,  but,  se- 
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ture  in  the  affections  of  his  people,  this  sovereign  refused  to 
make  any  concessions  that  would  sacrifice  the  honor  or  nation- 
ality of  his  country.  He  died  peacefully,  September  20th,  1415, 
The  title  to  the  Principality  on  his  death  reverted  to  Owen  Tudor. 

"In  the  union  of  all  the  qualifications  of  a  patriot,  a  general,  a  true 
knight  in  the  field,  and  an  accomplished  gentleman  in  the  hall,  Glendore 
must  be  acknowledged  the  most  interesting  and  polished  celebrity  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Between  the  setting  sun  of  Llewelyn  and  the  rising 
one  of  Tudor,  he  sheds  a  splendor  on  the  intervening  expanse  of  the 
Cambrian  sky,  which  has  equally  excited  the  imagination  of  the  poet 
and  challenged  the  more  sober  admiration  of  the  historian."* 

Henry  V.,  now  on  the  English  throne,  was  the  rival  prince  to 
Glyndore,  being  descended  from  Nest  ap  Traheme,  and  bom  at 
Monmouth.  Having  declared  war  against  Charles  VI.,  King  of 
France,  and  set  sail  with  his  forces,  his  campaign  was  terminated 
by  the  celebrated  battle  of  Agincourt,  in  which  he  was  victorious. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  UNDER  A  CHRISTIAN  ASPECT. 

Pnncipia  or  Basis  of  Social  Science :  Being  a  Survey  of  the 
Subject  from  the  Moral  and  Theological,  yet  Liberal  and  Pro- 
gressive Stand-point,  By  E.  J.  Wright.  Second  Edition. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1876.     Pp.  524,  8vo. 

The  intricate  questions  growing  out  of  a  consideration  of  social 
phenomena  have  always  had  a  fascination  for  the  higher  order 
of  minds.  The  two  most  famous  thinkers  of  antiquity  agreed  in 
expending  much  of  their  thought  on  these  topics.  The  great 
orator  and  statesman  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  the  great 
lawyers  of  the  Roman  Empire,  have  given  to  the  world  the  re- 
sults of  their  reflection  in  this  obscure  department  of  intellectual 
inquiry.     The  modern  world  has  not  lagged  behind  the  ancient 

**^Cambrian  History,  page  214. 
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in  the  effort  to  explore  this  terra  incognita  ;  to  fix  its  boundaries 
and  ascertain  the  marks  that  distinguish  its  character.  Such 
names  as  those  of  Grotius,  of  Machiavelli,  of  Montesquieu,  of 
Burke,  of  Puffendorf,  and  of  De  Tocqueville,  have,  from  time 
to  time,  illustrated  the  annals  and  signalised  the  exploits  of  those 
who  have  engaged  in  these  strange  adventures.  The  jurists,  his- 
torians, and  philosophers  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the 
fathers  of  American  politics,  have  entered  with  alacrity  into  the 
same  spirit  of  discovery  which  has  animated  the  publicists  and 
metaphysicians  of  the  European  continent.  The  atheistic  and 
deistical  writers  who  preceded  the  first  Revolution  in  France,  and 
their  successors  who  have  been  themselves  the  avant-coureurs  of 
the  subsequent  outbreaks,  have  devoted  themselves  largely — in 
some  cases  have  devoted  themselves  almost  exclusively — to  the 
same  perilous  yet  alluring  investigations.  The  same  tendency  is 
somewhat  noticeable  also  in  the  German  school  of  idealistic  Pan- 
theists ;  eminently  so  in  the  case  of  Hegel  and  his  immediate 
followers.  This  general  subject  has  latterly  received  a  vast  aug- 
mentation of  interest  for  a  certain  class  of  minds,  ,from  the  im- 
pulse given  to  its  further  study  by  the  appearance  of  the  Phi' 
losophe  Positive  of  Auguste  Comte,  and  the  much  more  recent 
lucubrations  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  And  lo !  now  there  comes 
to  the  front  Mr.  R.  J.  AV  right,  whose  formidable  title  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  review,  and  whose  portly  octavo  has  already 
passed  to  its  second  edition.  A  brief  notice  of  this  work  has 
already  appeared  in  these  pages,  but  it  is  worthy  of  further  con- 
sideration. 

The  occasion  is  an  auspicious  one  for  the  author;  for  although 
the  work  has  been  already  some  time  before  the  public,  it  chal- 
lenges new  attention  since  the  events  that  have  grown  out  of  the 
late  emeute  at  Martinsburg.  This  would  indeed  be  a  favorable 
time  to  take  a  thorough-going  view  of  Communism^  from  its 
earliest  beginnings  to  its  latest  frantic  ebullition.  Such  a  view 
would  require  that  the  thoughtful  critic  should  dweU  upon  the 
infidelity  of  Hobbes  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which  was  the 
parent  of  his  own  uncouth  "Leviathan,"  and  in  part,  also,  the 
parent  of  that  still  more  offensive  infidelity  that^  after  a  baleful 
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sojourn  in  England  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  crossed  the  channel  to  the  main  land  of  Europe,  and 
gave  birth,  in  due  course  of  nature,  to  all  the  horrors  of  the 
Bastille  and  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Such  a  resume  as  we  have 
indicated  would  next  carry  us  over  the  history  of  the  varipus  so- 
cialistic cbmraunities  which  have  either  perished  from  inanition, 
or  else  have  contrived  to  eke  out  a  forlorn  existence  under  peace- 
ful conditions.* 

The  ominous  motif  oi  \XiQ  prelude  which  had  now  and  then 
been  audible  in  the  perplexed  chords  that  make  up  the  body  of 
the  dreadful  symphony,  would  at  length  be  heard  rolling  like 
harsh  thunder  amidst  the  crashing  dissonances  of  the  finale.  The 
vaticinations  of  Prud'hon,  Ledro-Rollin,  Louis  Blanc,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  George  Sand,  as  respects  the  golden  future  of  the 
Commune  and  "i^e  Droit  du  Travail^''  would  be  confounded  by 
the  Red  Republican  orgies  of  '48,  as  well  as  by  the  blazing 
fagade  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  Tuileries,  and  the  hunger- 
bitten  faces  of  the  populace  who  gazed  upon  the  execution  of 
Rossel.  Such  an  examination  would  call  for  a  searching  analysis 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  schemes  of  the  French  Socialists 
and  English  Chartists,  and  which  furnish  a  lame  apology  for  the 
Trades-Unions  and  the  Workingmen's  Associations  of  the  type 
of  the  International.  Such  a  task  we  may,  peradventure,  take 
in  hand  on  another  day ;  we  shall  certainly  not  do  so  now.  The 
whole  matter  is  exhausted  in  the  debates  of  L'Assembl(?e  Na- 
tionale,  which  were  published  in  Paris  in  the  year  1848.  Both 
.    Thiers  and  De  Tocqueville  were  active  members  of  the  Assembly. 

The  *'Principia"  of  Mr.  Wright  invites  us  to  perform  a  very 
different,  and  in  some  particulars  a  far  more  agreeable,  duty. 
Our  author,  whilst  owning  to  a  desire  for  the  realisation  of  cer- 
tain dreams  of  his,  as  to  what  he  styles  "Limited  Communism," 
has  no  sympathy  with  the  excesses,  whether  in  theory  or  in 
practice,  which  have  made  the  very  name  of  Communist  a  title 


*  Therft  is  an  admirable  conspectus  of  the  various  Communistic  experi- 
ments in  the  United  States,  under  the  head  of  "Statistics,"  occupying  the 
whole  of  subdivision  III.  of  the  fourth  main  division  of  Mr.  Wri^fht's 
Fifth  Book.     See  ''Principia,'*  pp.  516-523. 
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of  reproach  not  less  among  enlightened  worldings  than  among 
well-instructed  Christians.  He  declares  himself  a  hearty  be- 
liever in  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  most  earnest  aim 
to  be  the  preservation  of  the  interests  of  true  religion.  It 
would  be  very  ungracious  to  suspect  the  honesty  of  this  decla- 
ration, which  is  indeed  confirmed  by  the  tone  and  manifest 
object  of  the  whole  volume.  It  is  quite  another  matter  whether 
Mr.  Wright  can  be  set  down  as  an  orthodox  believer.  We  have 
been  altogether  puzzled  to  know  where  to  place  him  as  regards 
the  attitude  in  which  he  stands  towards  the  Churches  and  the 
different  religious  opinions.  He  seems  to  have  strong  leanings 
in  the  direction  of  the  symbolism  of  numbers  and  Swedenborg's 
doctrine  of  Correspondences,  (see  page  59  et  passim^)  as  well 
as  of  the  Episcopal  liturgy,  and  to  have  faith  in  the  reality 
of  supernatural  grace  and  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ; 
albeit  he  throws  in  a  good  word  here  and  there  for  the  Quakers, 
for  the  Mennonites,  and  other  harmless  and  non-combative  sects, 
and  even  for  certain  practices  of  the  Romanists.  There  are 
decided  tendencies  betrayed  throughout  the  book,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  religious  mysticism,  and  towards  the  end  they  culmi- 
nate in  a  sort  of  Broad  Church  Quietism.  He  might  be  under- 
stood as  holding  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  decrees,  though 
his  remarks  on  this  point  are  purely  hypothetical.  There  is 
proof  that  he  believes  in  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
and  yet  it  is  possible  he  would  not  so  readily  grant  that  that  pun- 
ishment is  to  be  eternal.  After  some  characteristic  statements  in 
reference  to  La  Grange's  Calculus  of  Variations,  in  connexion 
with  "spontaneous  powers  of  reaction,"  and  "the  self-counter- 
balancing of  evils  and  opinions,"  there  occurs  the  following  curi- 
ous passage,  in  which  his  view  is  enforced  by  a  singular  piece  of 
scriptural  exegesis  : 

"There  are  limits,  probably,  even  to  the  distance  that  lost  souls  can 
make,  of  separation  from  the  race.  The  Psalmist  says,  although  he 
*make  his  bed  in  hell,  God  is  there.'  (Psalm  cxxxix.  8.)  And  vice  versa, 
what  concerns  us  more  to  know — there  may  be  limits  to  the  distance  the 
saved  can  rise  above  the  lost."* 


*  Principia,  p.  70. 
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Elsewhere,  after  mildly  chastising  Spencer  for  his  figment  as 
to  the  spontaneous  disappearance  of  evils,  our  author  says : 

"...  Revealed  religion  alone  can  save  society.  ...  To  ignore  God, 
even  in  the  spontaneous  disappearance  of  evils,  is  to  put  stops  to  the 
working  of  the  Cause o^  the. spontaneous  disappearance,  and,  therefore, 
stops  to  the  disappearance  itself.  The  spontaneous  elimination  and 
evanescence  of  evils,  is  only  of  weak  evils  ;  unless  on  that  eternal  and 
infinite  plane,  unknown  to  mortals,  where  evil  itself  may  be  shown  to 
he  weakness."* 

He  accepts,  with  an  important  modification,  Paley's  Expe- 
diency doctrine,  and  makes  it  one  of  his  foundation-stones.  The 
modification  is  that  no  doctrine  of  expediency  can  be  received, 
altogether  regardless  of  the  moral  instincts,  nor  can  these  be 
taken  without  the  other.  Right  and  expediency,  he  holds,  always 
go  together,  and  can  never  swerve  from  *'the  great  foundations 
of  morality,  namely,  the  sanction  of  God  and  the  equality  of  the 
rights  of  men  under  the  same  circumstances. "f 

The  author  of  "Principia"  refers  so  often,  and  nearly  always 
so  kindly,  to  writers  of  opposite  opinions,  that  little  can  be 
gathered  from  the  excerpts  he  makes  from  others  on  particular 
points  as  to  the  general  point  of  view  he  occupies  himself.  This 
he  describes  on  his  title-page  as  one  that  is  ;"moral  and  theologi- 
cal, yet  liberal  and  progressive."  It  will  be  heeded  that  he  does 
not  say  his  standing-point  is  "Christian."  He  appears  to  be  in 
religion,  what  he  certainly  is  in  philosophy  and  politics,  an  inde- 
pendent eclectic.  He  swears  by  no  master  absolutely,  and  is  not 
only  a  beau  sabreur,  but  a  free  lance,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  long  combat.  His  views  as  to  the  relation  which 
theology  bears  to  social  science  are  (like  his  views  on  most  other 
subjects)  exceedingly  peculiar.  He  thinks  those  who  have 
actually  done  most  to  aid  the  science,  are  Socrates,  (or  Plato,) 
Fourier,  Comte,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  whom  he  pronounces  "the 
most  profound  scientific  generalists  of  all  time."{  Yet  he  be- 
lieves a  more  likely  class  than  either  the  ordinary  statesman  or 
the  ordinary  "physicists"  to  keep  the  cause,  would  be  the  true 
scientific  theologians,  if  these  could  only  spare  the  time  for  the 


*Ibid,  p.  62. 


■fibid,  p.  41. 
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investigation.  Theologians,  he  argues,  are,  by  their  training, 
the  men  best  fitted  for  universal  or  general  study,  and  quotes 
"Wells,  whose  occupation  is  the  examination  of  heads,"  as  say- 
ing that,  as  a  class,  theologians  have  the  best  heads  in  the  world. 
{Query.,  Is  our  author  himself  a  "theologian  ?")  He  finds  evi- 
dence of  the  correctness  of  his  preference  for  theologians  as  the 
men  for  this  business,  in  what  he  calls  "the  success"  of  their 
communities.  Nearly  all  who  have  succeeded  in  these  attempts 
have  been  theologians,  even  if  uneducated  or  renegade  theolo- 
gians. He  also  argues  from  the  fact  that  ministers  of  religion 
alone  can  proclaim  to  kings  (or  rulers)  the  precise  truths  of  which 
they  stand  in  need,  and  corroborates  his  view  by  the  marginal 
renderings*  of  Isaiah  iii.  12,  and  ix.  16.  Nor  does  he  omit  to 
mention  "the  brave  and  devoted  missionaries,  scattered  over 
heathen  countries,"  .  .  .  who  are  making  continual  and  valuable 
contributions  to  the  science,  gathered  from  their  personal  observa- 
tion and  experience.  Mr.  Wright  also  borrows  a  hint  from  a 
Dr.  Craig,  that  clergymen  (and  physicians  too)  COULD  be  of  great 
service,  by  collecting  statistics  of  such  a  private  and  moral  nature 
as  are  not  to  be  got  at  in  any  other  way.f  ..^^^.^.i^^^:' 

The  following  interesting  extract  might  seem  to  disclose  the 
fact  that  the  writer  is  a  Protestant — perchance  a  Presbyterian  or 
Congregationalist.  It  is  nevertheless  certain  that  at  least  on  his 
mystical  side  he  has  sympathies  broad  enough  to  include  Ma- 
hometans Smd  Pagans :  J 

"The  study  of  theology  is  the  scientific  study  of  religion,  and  there- 
fore calls  into  exercise  all  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind.  Hence  it  is 
one  of  the  best  preparations  for  earnest  original  study  in  any  of  the 
sciences.  The  success  of  the  German  and  Scotch  metaphysicians  is  chiefly 
owing  to  this  cause.  And  even  of  the  pre-eminent  mathematical  and 
physical  scientists,  Candolle's  statistics  show,  as  to  the  professions  of 
their  sires,  that  Protestant  clergymen  are  more  numerous  than  any 
other  profession.  And  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  Christian  world,  a 
far  larger  portion  of  them  are  found  to  be  the  children  of  clergymen 
than  of  any  other  professionals.     [/S'ic] 

'•'•'^hQ  peculiar  fitness  of  the  studies  of  the  theologians,  as  discipline 

*  The  volume  contains  several  new  interpretations  of  the  Greek. 
]Ihid,  pp.  36,  37.  Xlhid,  p.  455. 
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and  preparation  for  political  philosophy,  ia  further  proved  by  the  fact 
that  at  various  times  they  have  become  the  best  and  foremost  political 
statesmen  of  the  world.  Ximenes,  Wolsey,  Richelieu,  Cranmer,  Talley- 
rand, and  others,  may  be  mentioned.  And  then,  also,  the  fact  that  the 
statesmanship  of  Rome,  which  is  conducted  entirely  by  clergymen,  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  most  far-reaching  in  the^world.  Remember,  also, 
those  old  Puritan  statesmen  of  Cromwell's  day,  who  knew  their  Bibles 
and  Catechisms  even  better  than  their  laws — how  readily  they  were 
turned  into  generals  and  statesmen,  whom  all  the  world  wondered  at, 
and  who   out-generalled  and  out-witted  even  the  Romans  themselves."* 

In  his  Preface,  the  author  professes  to  have  aimed  to  produce 
a  book  that  could  be  safely  recommended  to  students  of  divinity 
who  thirst  for  knowledge  and  for  real  usefulness,  and  declares 
that  in  this  spirit  he  offers  the  volume  to  his  readers,  "in  the 
humble  but  earnest  desire  of  being  able  to  contribute  his  mite 
towards  the  Christianisation  of  politics,  the  promotion  of  real 
freedom  and  progress,  and  the  improvement  of  society  ;  firmly  be- 
lieving that  the  promotion  of  freedom  and  progress  in  this  world 
is  aid  to  salvation  in  the  next  world."t  Thus  the  author  would 
seem  to  be  a  sort  of  Broad  Church  mystic ;  J  but  with  very  ^definite 
and  often  singular  opinions  on  certain  tenets  in  theology. 

But  if  we  have  been  puzzled  to  know  what  is  Mr.  Wright's 
religious  status,  we  were  at  first  quite  nonplussed  in  the  endeavor 
to  find  out  exactly  where  he  stands  on  the  question  of  sectional 
politics.  He  speaks  somewhere  of  the  "great  rebellion,"  but 
elsewhere  he  expresses  himself  as  follows :  "Whenever  the  forms 
of  government  become  so  perverted  that  they  essentially  hinder 
the  real  objects^  then  rebellion  becomes  justifiable,  if  it  is  expe- 
dient." (P.  247.)  Furthermore,  he  commonly  describes  the 
contest  between  the  North  and  South  as  the  "internal  war." 
He  might  even  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  State  Rights  man.||  He 
avows  a  belief  in  the  sovereignty  of  "precincts,"  and  (as  we  shall 
see)  he  defines  his  "precincts"  as  "very  small  and  reformed 
'States.'"     (P.  125.)     In  his  view,  "there  is  the  certainty  that 

*  Ilnd,  p.  31.  ilbid,  vii. 

X  Like  other  Communists,  he  lays  great  stress  on  what  he  calls  "the 
higher  life,"  ''the  interior  life,"  etc.,  but  understands  these  terms  in  a 
rather  peculiar  sense.     See  p.  455. 

I!  See  p.  143. 
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the  greater  a  nation  becomes,  the  less  willing  its  rulers  ai:*e  to 
have  it  severed,  and  the  greater  is  their  power  of  evil,  and  the 
more  severe  they  are  apt  to  be  towards  dissenters  or  rebels.  .  .  ." 
He  holds  that  so  long  as  human  nature  continues  depraved,  ^'na- 
tions cannot  happily  attain  their  maximum  theoretical  size  pre- 
vious to  division ;  charity  must  make  allowances  for  the  imper- 
fections of  both  sides."  (P.  248.)  He  certainly  maintains  the 
justifiableness  of  revolutionary  changes  involving  the  permanent 
separation  of  the  body  politic,  whenever  the  amount  of  grievances 
and  the  power  of  the  persons  or  parties  aggrieved  have  reached 
a  kind  of  joint  maximum.  He  even  appears  to  admit,  in  thesi, 
a  right  on  the  part  of  "precincts"  to  "secede,"  but  gi^ards  his 
theory  from  any  dangers  supposed  to  result  from  this  concession, 
by  the  statement  that  the  practical  right  to  secede  has  been  set- 
tled adversely  by  war.  He,  however,  contends  for  a  reduction  of 
the  "states"  into  his  sovereign  "precincts,"  and  argues  that  "the 
arrangement  into  small  States,"  such  as  he  proposes,  would  have 
prevented  anything  like  secession  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  that  the 
organisation  of  the  present  "United  States"  into  very  much 
smaller  ^States,  "would  make  even  the  idea  of  'State  Right 
Secession'  quite  preposterous,"  and  preposterous  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  magnitude  of  the  new  States.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  he  assigns  extraordinary  powers  to  the  "nation,"  considered 
as  a  fundamental  element  in  every  system  of  government ;  and 
maintains  that  it  would  be  competent  to  the  nation  to  interpose 
in  the  case  of  "slave  precincts,"  though  only  in  time  of  peace. 
The  defence  our  author  makes  of  this  position  seems^to  grow 
naturally  out  of  his  novel  social  theory,  and  tnay  not  be  at  all 
due  to  "political"  bias.  The  language  he  uses  is  somewhat  am- 
biguous :  "The  real  justification  for  interference  by  the  nation, 
with  the  affairs  of  the  slave  precincts,  is  that  these  latter  totally 
ignored  the  rights  of  the  colored  race  either  to  precincts  or  to 
corporations.  I  mean  this  would  be  justification  in  time  of 
peace."  It  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  this  that  Mr.  Wright 
is  a  negrophilist,  in  the  oifensive  sense  of  that  term.  There  are 
passages  which  might  appear  to  support  such  a  construction.* 
*  Compare  with  this,  Principia,  p.  229,  etc. 
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One  of  the  strongest  of  these  passages,  however,  contains  a  sen- 
tence with  a  bearing  so  equivocal  as  to  throw  all  in  doubt  again 
as  to  his  full  meaning.  The  remark  is  made,  that  in  human  na- 
ture there  are  sympathies  for  the  injured  and  down- trodden  that 
will  sooner  or  later  bring  about  relief.  Even  if  such  a  class  are 
80  far  sunk  in  the  social  and  moral  scale  as  to  furnish  to  the  ob- 
server few  specimens  of  the  better  points  of  human  nature — "if 
they  are  so  low  that  facts  can  say  but  little  in  their  favor,  then 
ncTiON  will  take  up  their  cause,  and  fancy  will  imagine  and 
paint  specimens  of  their  imaginary  heroes  in  unknown  circum- 
stances." In  the  same  context  there  is  an  explicit  reference  to 
a  work  of  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe,  in  which  (we  may  be  allowed  to 
say,  in  passing,)  the  authoress  has  notoriously  relied  on  her  imagina- 
tion for  her  facts. 

The  new  "Principia"  fully  recognise  the  mixture  of  motives 
that  urged  on  the  crusade  against  the  Southern  slave-holder,  and 
places  "interest"  (covetousness)  high  in  the  list  of  those  motives. 
"Animosity  against  the  'owners  of  cheap  labor,'  had  as  much  to 
do  with  the  cry  for  Union  and  Abolition,  as  sympathy  for  the 
colored  race."* 

On  the  whole,  we  regard  the  author  as  a  theoretical  dreamer, 
rather  than  as  a  sectional  partisan.  He  expressly  affirms  the 
unassailable  truth  that  "nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  whole 
subject  of  the  internal  government  of  each  of  the  States  is,  by  the 
Constitution,  left  to  the  government  of  the  State  itself."!  He 
admits  that  if  the  State,  after  secession,  remains  a  State  in  the 
old  sense  of  that  term,  the  Carolina  argument  is  perfect.  He  is, 
however,  driven  to  deny  that  the  State  continues  to  be  a  State, 
or  that  "rebellion"  (as  he  calls  it)  can  take  a  State  out  of  the 
Union.  Yet  he  maintains  that  "rebellion"  does  take  the  politi- 
cal Constitution  of  the  "rebelling"  State  out  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  argues  that  the  former  "State" 
is  now  remanded  to  the  condition  of  a  "territory,"  in  the  sense 
of  the  law.  Under  this  view,  he  holds  that  the  rights  of  "loyal" 
individuals,  as  individuals,  remain  unimpaired;  but  that  "their 
political  State  rights  are  gone."     This  would  certainly  be  "hard 


- 


^  Principia,  p.  77. 


t  Ibid^  p.  154. 
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lines"  for  the  "scalawag"  of  our  Southern  provinces.  So  far, 
his  theory  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  extreme  wing  of 
the  Radical  party ;  and  his  whole  argument  on  this  point  is  a 
nut  for  the  so-called  "war  Democrats"  to  crack.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  parts  company  with  the  Stevens  school,  in  the  following 
remarkable  paragraph : 

''Nothing  in  this  argument,  however,  is  to  be  so  construed  as  to  deny 
the  right  of  precincts  to  rebel,  upon  sufficient  cause.  The  conflict  of 
arms  results  in  general  from  the  uncompromised  conflicts  of  opinion, 
and  which  are  useless  to  discuss  any  further.  It  is  a  resort  to  which 
every  living  thing  which  believes  in  fighting  has  a  natural  right,  upon 
just  occasion.  But  after  the  resort  to  arms  has  been  made  and  concluded 
in  conquest,  the  rights  of  the  conquerors  are  limited  only  by  the  laws 
of  nations  and  by  Christian  morality.  But  the  expediencies  are  a  differ- 
ent question."     (P.  155.) 

There  are  many  admirable  things  in  this  book.  All  manner 
of  subjects  are  discussed,  and  usually  with  ability.  We  have 
here  the  princ'ipia  of  nearly  all  the  sciences,  both  physical  and 
moral,  and  many  of  their  last  results.  The  book  abounds  in 
shrewd  and  pithy  observations  and  criticisms,  and  in  valuable 
apothegms,  which  often  show  a  large  experience  and  much  sa- 
gacity and  reflection.  But  it  would  extend  the  limits  of  this 
article  unduly  to  sustain  this  judgment  by  quotations.  The  re- 
mainder of  our  space  must  be  reserved  for  a  consideration  of 
our  author's  peculiar  scheme  of  social  organisation.  But  in  leav- 
ing this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  can  appreciate  and  almost 
endorse  the  words  of  one  of  Mr.  Wright's  reviewers,  when  he 
says: 

"In  the  fulness  of  its  table  of  contents,  ...  in  the  encyclopasdic 
range  of  its  topics,  embracing  'high  politics,'  theology,  metaphysics, 
moral  philosophy,  political  economy,  the  science  of  government,  the 
science  of  physical  man,  and  miscellaneous  topics  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  the  race  ;  in  the  minuteness  of  its  sub-divisions,  .  . . 
in  the  originality  of  its  punctuation-marks,  ...  in  the  singularity  of 
its  syntax,  .  .  .  this  'Principia'  is  not  merely  an  imposing  and  curious, 
but  a  ponderous  and  unique,  book.  As  an  illustration  of  a  peculiar 
method  of  literary  work,  ...  it  is  the  most  extraordinary  volume  we 
have  ever  encountered."* 

"Principi^"  is  divided  into  five  Books,  of  which  the  first  con- 

*  The  Christian  Era,''''  of  Boston. 
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tains  a  Summary  Introduction  to  Social  Science;  the  second,  a 
discussion  of  the  Precinct ;  the  third,  of  the  Nation  *  the  fourth, 
of  Corporation  ;  and  the  fifth,  of  Limited  Communism.  Every 
Book  and  the  whole  work  proceeds  from  generals  to  particulars. 
The  first  Book  is  abstruse,  from  the  condensation  and  the  novelty 
of  the  views  merely  broached.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  most 
striking  portions  of  the  whole  volume.  It  is  sub-divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first  part  is  on  the  principles  of  the  study,  and 
the  second  on  the  principles  of  the  science  itself.  The  first  of 
these  parts  is  very  interesting,  and  presents  little  occasion  for 
hostile  criticism.  The  second  part  includes  within  itself  the 
core  of  the  author's  general  system.  Much  of  the  matter  of  this 
portion  of  the  Book  is  recapitulated,  Explained,  and  extended  in 
Book  IV.  (See  p.  358.)  The  subject  is  far  too  complicated  a 
one  for  a  detailed  consideration  in  the  present  article.  Diifering 
from  Ballou*  and  other  Socialists,  in  working  from  the  Roman 
idea  of  Centralism^  i.  e.,  of  government  descending  from  the 
greater  to  the  less,  Mr.  Wright  founds  his  plan  on  the  rights  of 
individuals,  families,  and  precincts;  proceeding  on  the  Greek  and 
German  (and  he  might  have  added  Hebrew)  idea  of  natural  and 
artificisA  federation  ;  i.  e.,  of  government  ascending  from  the  less 
to  the  greater.  The  sentence  just  concluded  is  a  digest  in  our 
own  language  of  whole  chapters  of  the  "Principia."  Our  author 
fancies  he  has  discovered  the  fundamental  constitutive  elements 
of  human  society.  These  are  seven.  Of  these  seven,  all  but 
one  are  what  he  calls  "the  six  units."  These  six  units  are  units 
or  measures  of  governmental  right  or  power.  They  are  also 
"moral  personalities,"  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  society. 
Their  names  are  familiar  ones.  They  are  these :  Individual, 
Family,  Social  Circle,  Precinct,  Nation,  and  Mankind.  Each  of 
these  units  is  '"HypioaV  of  all  above  it,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  no 
one  unit  has  greater  authority  over  the  unit  next  below  it,  than  the 
unit  next  below  it  has  over  its  own  immediate  inferior,  and  so  on. 
The  two  extremes  in  the  series  are  perhaps  to  be  excepted  from 

*  The  author  of  "Christian  Socialism,"  a  work  which  requires,  as  one 
of  the  principles  "fundamental  to  the  constitution  of  society,"  what  Mr. 
Wright  styles  "such  a  subtlety"  as  the  clo;:;ma  of  universal  salvation. 
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the  absolute  generality  of  this  statement — Mankind  and  Individ- 
ual:  Mankind,  as  the  whole  and  absolutely  superior;  the  Indi- 
vidual, as  the  social  atom,  and  incapable  of  social  sub-division. 
It  follows,  that  nationality  cannot  absorb  the  rights  of  precincts, 
or  family  government  absorb  the  rights  of  individuals,  or  indeed 
any  one  unit  absorb  the  rights  of  any  other  unit.  Our  ingenious 
analyst  insists  that  it  is  therefore  wrong  to  treat  precincts  as 
if  they  were  mere  corporations,  and  to  single  out  the  nation 
as  the  only  unit  having  real  and  original  governmental  power. 
Precincts  are  "free  and  equal"  in  their  sphere,  as  individuals 
in  their  sphere,  or  as  nations  in  their  sphere.  The  authority 
of  a  nation  over  its  precincts,  is  of  the  same  kind  (he  holds) 
as  that  which  would  be  exercised  by  a  coalition  of  nations, 
a  confederacy,  or  empire,  over  the  included  nationalities.  In 
both  cases,  Mr.  Wright  would  make  the  sovereignty  to  consist 
in  the  vast  difference  of  degree  in  the  scale  of  power  betwixt 
the  governor  and  the  governed.  These  coalitions  and  empires 
are  themselves  foreshadowings  and  intimations  of  the  largest 
unit.  Mankind ;  and  our  author  puts  the  question  whether  the 
time  will  ever  arrive  when  mankind  shall  be  embraced  under* 
one  confederated  or  imperial  government.  This  event,  he  sup- 
poses, must  be  deferred  till  the  coming  of  "that  Great  Man  'who 
is  Lord  of  the  whole  earth.'  "  The  fundamental  analogy  is  the 
family.  This  conception  shjould  also  determine  the  relation  of 
counties  and  townships  to  provinces,  of  provinces  to  states,  and 
of  states  to  nations. 

One  family  occupies  a  locality,  several  families  make  up  a 
neighborhood,  several  neighborhoods  a  township,  and  so  on  until 
we  have  arrived  at  the  nation. 

The  interior  principle  regulating  the  definition  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  units  is  that  of  the  tribe.  The  notion  of  the  precinct 
or  neighborhood  is  a  modern  enlargement  of  the  tribe  idea.  And, 
according  to  the  author  of  "  Principia,"  the  tribe  idea  is  originally 
the  essence  of  the  State.  This  he  exemplifies  in  the  Scottish 
clans,  each  subservient  to  its  chief  and  all  subservient  to  their 
king. 

But  in  addition  to  the  six  units,  there  is  a  seventh  fundamental 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  1 — 13. 
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or  analytical  element  of  human  society:  it  is  that  of  corporation. 
This  seventh  element,  however,  is  generically  different  from  the 
other  six.  The  six  are  instinctive,  the  seventh  deliberative;  the 
six  are  successive  and  mutually  exclusive;  the  seventh  may  be 
placed  indifferently  either  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  series,  and 
may  either  coincide  in  boundary  with  one  or  more  of  the  larger 
units,  or  else  may  intersect  and  overlap  them,  and  intersect  them 
and  overlap  them  in  every  imaginable  way.  The  corporation  is 
fancifully  spoken  of  as  a  sort  of  Sabbath  to  the  other  fundamental 
elements. 

The  subject  of  corporations  is  treated  of  in  an  exceedingly 
learned  and  a  really  able  manner;  and  this  portion  of  ''Principia" 
is  the  true  vestibule  to  the  most  erratic  and  objectionable  part  of 
the  whole  volume,  and  no  doubt  the  favorite  part  with  the  author, 
namely,  the  part  on  limited  communism.  Mr.  Wright  claims  to 
have  discovered  the  alleged  fact,  and  certainly  a  remarkable  one, 
that  the  ancient  tribe  idea  has  not  disappeared  from  modern 
society,  but  is  resolved  into  the  three  forms  of  social  circle,  precinct, 
and  corporation.* 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  go  extensively  either  into 
the  consideration  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  six  units,  or  into 
the  examination  of  the  argument  by  which  the  exact  number  of 
the  units  is  determined,  by  which  they  are  ascertained  to  be  just 
what  they  are,  and  are  contradistinguished  the  one  from  the  other. 
Much  that  is  said  about  them  in  this  volume  is  true  and  impor- 
tant, much  true  and  unimportant,  much  mere  guess-work,  much 
untrue  or  fanciful.  As  regarded  by  the  author  of  "Principia," 
these  fundamental  units,  though  successive  in  the  order  of  power, 
are  contemporaneous  at  any  given  time;  and  though  mutually 
exclusive  as  to  their  boundary  lines,  are  only  so  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  the  statement  holds  good  of  a  system  of  concentric 
circles.  His  idea  of  his  seventh  analytical  element,  corporation, 
would  seem  to  be  that  of  one  or  more  circles,  if  you  please,  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  circles,  of  variable  radii,  laid  over 
the  area  swept  by  the  concentric  circles,  and  laid  over  this  area 
in   such  a  manner  that  no  reference  is  commonly  had  to  the 

nbid,  p.  359. 
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coincidence  of  the  superimposed  curves  with  the  curves  previ- 
ously QeSCriDeci.  -i  rxii'^m^iU'i  ^a*  *';:'«?t,H?i>**j'w*i?'<*^:*!#«t-^^  •  f 
But  it  is  not  of  corporation,  but  of  the  six  units  we  are  now  to 
speak.  Of  these  the  first,  the  individual,  is  the  atom  of  which 
all  the  others  are  composed;  since  mankind  is  made  up  of  nations, 
and  nations  of  precincts,  and  precincts  of  social  circles,  and  social 
circles  of  families,  and  families  of  individuals.  Few  would  be 
disposed  to  deny  that  society  may  be  resolved  into  some  such 
elements,  but  it  certainly  requires  proof  that  the  analytical  units 
are  just  these  six, — no  more,  no  less.  That  the  six  are  the  very 
six  given  in  this  volume,  and  that  the  character  of  each  is  just 
what  this  volume  says  it  is,  is  argued  with  a  show  at  least  of 
cogency.  The  writer's  usual  good  sense  appears  to  have  deserted 
him  where  he  tries  to  confirm  his  selection  of  the  number  six  by 
a  variety  of  fantastic  analogies,  although  he  is  no  where  more 
curious  and  ingenious  than  in  this  very  eff'ort.  Thus  he  finds  the 
hexagon  to  be  the  best  mathematical  figure  for  purposes  like  those 
of  the  honey  bee.  He  also  finds  six  great  classes  of  society ;  six 
principal  crimes  or  vices;  six  main  divisions  in  Roget's  ** The- 
saurus of  English  Words;"  six  "infinities"  in Ballou's '' Christian 
Socialism;"  six  divisions  in  Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philo- 
sophy; six  lines  of  progress,  and  six  universal  data,  according  to 
Herbert  Spencer;  six  astronomical  systems;  six  systems  of 
crystallisation;  six  organs  of  sense;  six  eras  in  religious  society; 
six  sciences  according  to  Plato;  six  states  of  the  human  mind; 
six  mental  faculties;  six  divisions  of  the  universe,  suggested  by 
the  classification  of  Oken ;  six  sciences  according  to  Hegel ;  six 
sciences  according  to  Comte.  More  to  the  purpose  is  what  Mr. 
Wright  says  about  the  combinations  of  the  six  units.  These  are 
combinations  in  concatenation  and  combinations  in  solution. 
Under  the  head  of  combinations  in  concatenation,  he  points  out 
that  the  individual  knows  himself  only  by  coming  to  the  family; 
and  both  individual  and  family  know  themselves  only  by  coming 
into  the  social  circle,  or  into  the  local  organisation  or  precinct; 
and  all  these  again  know  themselves  only  through  connexion  with 
the  nation,  and  the  nation  knows  itself  only  by  means  of  its  rela- 
tions to  mankind.     Similarly,  going  downwards,  the  nation  can 
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appreciate  itself  only  by  appreciating  precinct,  social  circle,  and 
individual.  So,  too,  of  precinct  in  relation  to  social  circle  and 
individual,  and  of  social  circle  in  relation  to  individual.  "Thus 
it  is,"  he  argues,  "that  the  very  principle  which  runs  through 
the  development  of  all  human  society,  has  only  to  be  viewed  from 
the  opposite  side  to  be  seen  to  confirm  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
right  of  some  government  influence  being  vested  in  all  the  units 
of  society  severally."     (P.  88.) 

Under  the  head  of  combinations  in  solution,  which  are  de- 
scribed as  of  a  more  complex  and  versatile  kind,  our  author  favors 
us  with  a  series  of  observations,  the  truth  of  which  is  in  every 
case  obvious,  but  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  often  sur- 
prising. Thus,  three  of  the  units,  viz.,  precinct,  nation,  and 
mankind,  involve  the  idea  of  location  ;  whereas  the  other  three 
are  purely  personal,  viz.,  the  individual,  the  family,  and  the  social 
circle.  Again:  the  six  naturally  divide  themselves  into  three 
pairs,  in  each  of  which  pair  one  unit  is  a  part  and  the  other  a 
whole,  viz.,  individual  and  family,  precinct  and  nation,  social 
circle  and  mankind;  one  pair,  moreover,  being  personal,  one 
political,  and  one  voluntary  or  moral.  Once  more:  by  a  different 
combination  we  arrive  at  three  pairs,  in  all  of  which  the  units  of 
each  pair  are  connected  by  metaphysical  and  moral  relations, — 
viz.,  individual  and  mankind,  family  and  nation,  social  circle  and 
precinct.*  The  author  also  finds  three  dualities,  and  points  out 
certain  whimsical  analogies  in  chemistry  and  geography.  (P.  89.) 
He  also  calls  attention  to  .an  analogy  of  peculiarities,  a  solitary 
unit  at  the  two  extremes,  and  two  connected  pairs  of  units  in  the 
middle.  As  to  the  two  extremes,  one  (individual)  is  a  no  society, 
a  kind  of  zero,  and  the  other  (mankind)  is  the  indefinitely  remote 
ideal  that  is  never  completely  realised.  The  other  four  make  up 
the  connected  pairs,  family  with  social  circle,  and  precinct  with 
nation.  (Pp.  90  and  91.)  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
patience  and  cleverness  that  are  bestowed  on  these  seemingly  idle 
comparisons,  no  less  than  on  the  weightier  matters  that  come 
more  regularly  under  discussion.  The  condition  prerequisite  to 
a  happy  state  of  things  among  a  people,  is  what  our  author  calls 

*See  Principia,  p.  89. 
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the  balance  of  the  units.  It  is  the  duty  of  society  to  find  and 
keep  this  balance  by  giving  to  each  unit  its  due  proportion  of 
influence.  ,  .       \m\ 

The  following  sentence,  with  certain  important  qualifications, 
•expresses  the  whole  theory  in  a  nutshell:  ".  .  .  .  Every  unit 
i  .  .  .  has  its  own  rights,  which  are  inalienable,  indefeasible, 
and  indivisible.  Therefore,  in  general,  we  may  say,  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  nation  over  the  precincts  within,  and  over  relationships 
to  other  nations  and  mankind  outward,  is  limited  both  by  the 

ETERNAL    NATURE    AND    BY    THE    INALIENABLE    RIGHTS    OF    THE 

UNITS."*  This,  however,  is  modified  and  practically  neutralised 
by  the  singular  statement,  that  in  cases  where  there  is  conflict  of 
authority  or  opinion,  the  lesser  unit  must  perforce  (though  not 
of  abstract  right)  yield  to  the  greater.  "Our  doctrine,"  he  says, 
*'a8  to  the  rights  of  a  nation  may  be  summed  up  thus;  the 
sovereignty  of  the  nation  consists,  as  to  precincts,  corporations, 
individuals,  and  families,  not  in  superior  rights,  but  in  superior 
power;  but  with  the  right  of  judging  in  doubtful  cases  of  jurisdic- 
tion; and  on  the  other  hand, — in  reference  to  the  unit  above  it, 
viz.,  mankind, — the  nation  has  only  its  rights  as  one  of  the 
essential  units,  all  being  subject  to  their  peculiar  conditions  of 
position  and  locality."  (P.  226.)  Of  the  six  units,  four,  viz., 
individual,  family,  social  circle,  and  mankind,  are  so  commonly 
understood  in  the  same  way,  that  they  need  no  further  description; 
another,  precinct,  has  already  been  sufficiently  described;  the 
remaining  unit,  nation,  calls  for  a  word  or  two  of  additional  ex* 
planation.  Mr.  Wright,  after  giving  the  definitions  of  Scipio, 
Cicero,  Augustine,  Grotius,  Comte,  Mill,  Wheaton,  and  Mulford, 
gives  his  own.  This  is,  that  "a  nation  is  one  of  the  spontaneous, 
natural  elements  or  units  of  human  society — a  governmental 
union  of  individuals  and  precincts,"  having  most,  if  not  quite  allj 
of  eight  characteristics  which  he  specifies.  The  seventh  and  eighth 
characteristics  would,  in  the  judgment  of  experts,  be  missings 
not  only  in  the  case  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  but  of  the 
American  Union. f  Yet  it  should  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Wright 
contends  for  the  universal  presence,  not  of  all,  but  of  nearly  all 
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the  criteria,  and  hold&  that  the  missing  element  will  be  different 
in  different  cases.  "  The  tout  ensemble,''  he  says,  ''  remains  a  '  con- 
stant,' yes,  so  constant  as  not  even  to  disappear  in  'differentia- 
tion.' ''  He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  allow  the  absence  of 
two  of  the  criteria.  Mr.  Wright  would,  of  course,  deny  that  our 
view  is  the  correct  one  of  the  American  Constitution;  which 
having  been  formed  not  by  a  spontaneous  impulse,  but  by  volun^ 
tary  agreement,  would  then  lack  only  the  seventh  characteristic; 

According  to  Mr.  Wright,  every  precinct  or  small  neighbor- 
hood possesses  by  nature,  and  should  have  granted  to  it  by  law, 
the  same  rights  for  the  most  part  that  the  Constitution  grants  to 
its  States  severally.*  The  diminished  size  of  his  proposed  States 
(precincts)  would  make  necessary  a  number  of  alterations  in  "the 
State-rights  granted  by  the  Constitution."  The  mass  of  Ameri-^ 
can  "State-rights"  should  be  divided  between  the  nation  and  the 
precincts.  Some  of  the  powers  of  the  individual  State  would  be 
assigned  to  the  precinct,  or  to  its  amalgam  with  its  surrounding 
precincts;  other  of  these  powers  would  be  assigned  to  the  nation. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  ,the  powers  of  the  nation  would  be 
assigned  to  the  individual  precinct,  or  to  its  amalgam  (league) 
with  its  surrounding  precincts.  (P.  143.)  The  States  are 
throughout  treated  of  by  this  writer  as  if  they  were  the  creatures, 
instead  of  being,  as  they  demonstrably  are,  the  creators,  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  holds  some  peculiar  views  in  respect 
to  his  third  unit,  the  social  circle.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  take 
notice  of  them  now.  He  admits  that  his  whole  scheme  is  in  large 
measure  a  play  of  the  imagination,  a  sort  of  phantasmal  republic 
like  that  of  Plato,  or  Utopia  like  that  of  More.  The  whole  thing 
strikes  us  as  being  a  fair  but  colossal  delusion ;  and  the  procession 
of  elaborated  arguments  passes  before  the  mind's-eye  like  ''an 
insubstantial  pageant,"  or  the  dissolving  views  of  a  magic  lantern. 
Great  reljance  is  reposed  on  the  general  method  of  Comte  and 
Spencer,  who  are  continually  quoted  as  high  authorities  in  this 
volume.  It  is  true  the  attempt  is  made  to  purge  the  method  of 
its  virtual  Atheism.     Yet,  how  can  this  be  done  without  a  sur- 

*Ibid,  p.  143. 
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render  of  its  fundamental  principles?  The  corner-stone  of  Posi^ 
tivism  is  its  doctrine  respecting  ultimate  causes^  whether  efficient 
or  final,  that  they  can  never  be  discovered,  or  if  an  ultimate 
efficient  can  be  discovered  that  it  is  forever  inscrutable.  The 
sociological  hypothesis  of  Spencer  is  of  a  piece  with  his  psycho- 
logical, "biological,"  and  physical,  and  these  are  parts  of  a  grand 
comprehensive  hypothesis  of  evolution  of  everything  in  matter,  in 
mind,  and  in  history,  "from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity;"  an 
evolution  hypothesis  that  is  essentially  the  same  with  that  of 
Wallace  and  Darwin — the  same,  though  immeasurably  expanded; 
but  in  comparison  with  which  Darwinism  itself  is  sobriety  and 
caution.  We  are  advocates  of  the  theory  that  there  is  a  pro- 
gressive order  in  nature,  and  a  historical  development  in  the 
unfoldings  of  Providence.  What  we  dispute  is  that  these  move- 
ments are  due  to  an  evolution  of  natural  force.  It  may  be 
conceded-,  too,  that  Comte  and  Spencer  have  made  some  valuable 
suggestions,  of  which  Mr.  Wright,  so  far  as  his  judgment  has 
been  a  safe  guide,  has  been  eager  to  avail  himself.  The  inalien- 
able rights  of  the  social  circle,  of  the  precinct,  and  of  the  nation, 
are  to  a  great  extent  imaginary.  The  so-called  "science"  of  the 
Socialists  is  not  yet  worthy  of  the  name.  The  elements  of  the 
problem  are  too  refined,  too  numerous,  too  variable  and  transitory 
for  the  subtlest  powers  of  analysis  that  have  ever  yet  grappled 
with  them.  This,  indeed,  is  fully  admitted  by  our  author,  who 
grants  that  his  whole  work  is  tentative  and  experimental.  His 
scheme  of  "limited  communism"  is  in  principle  analogous  to 
that  of  Fourier,  but  differs  from  all  other  proposed  systems  in 
many  important  particulars.  It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  open 
80  large  a  subject  in  the  present  number  of  the  Review.  Like 
all  kindred  schemes,  if  ever  brought  to  the  tests  of  theory  or 
practice,  it  will  be  "found  wanting."  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to 
say  that  Mr.  Wright  agrees  with  those  sociologists  who  go  in  for 
a  community  of  incomes,  riot  of  capital,  and  who  are  the  friends 
of  marriage ;  and  that  he  founds  his  system  not  on  principles  of 
justice,  but  of  benevolence, — in  the  form  of  the  brotherly  kindness 
enjoined  in  the  New  Testament.  (See  p.  444.)  Cooperation 
and  joint  stock  companies,  he  thinks,  can  furnish  all  that  is  de- 
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manded  by  simple  justice.  The  final  cause  of  the  whole  enterprise 
in  which  Mr.  Wright  is  engaged,  would  seem  to  be  to  foster  a 
species  of  perfectionism.  He  acknowledges  that  a  commune  i» 
not  likely  to  succeed  which  abounds  in  ^^Bibliolaters  "  who  would 
settle  everythi»g  irrespective  of  history,  experience,  science,  or 
natural  religion.  He  admits  that  one  of  his  communes  would  be* 
a  shell  to  hold  and  receire  life  from  a  church  of  interiorists  and 
saints.  He  admits  that  a  commune,  tind  by  it»  very  definition, 
aims  at  the  identification  of  Church  and  State,  in  the  love  and 
choice  of  every  individual.  The  scheme  is  perhaps  the  best  com- 
munistic scheme  ever  proposed;  but,  like  the  rest,  is  visionary 
and  chimerical,  is  founded  upon  false  premises,  is  defended  by 
invalid  arguments,  is  beset  with  difficulties  in  practice,  and  is 
deslructive  in  its  influence  on  the  Church  and  on  society. 


^  ARTICLE  V, 

PRESBYTERIANISM  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

1.  Historical  Sketch  of  Presln/terianism  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Synod  of  Central  New  York.     By  P.  H.  Fowler,  D.  D.     . 

2.  The  Presbyterian  Element  in  the  National  Life  and  History, 
By  Prof.  J.  W.  Meabs,  D.  D.     Utica,  N.  Y.     1877. 

The  first  named  work  covers  755  pages,  12mo.  The  other  is  a 
pamphlet  of  31  pages,  bound  with  the  first.  There  seems  to  be 
no  special  connection  in  these  two  productions,  except  that  they  may 
be  said  to  be  eulogistic  of  the  Presbyterianism  of  Central  New 
York  specially,  and  of  Presbyterianism  as  a  system  of  doctrine 
and  order,  generally.  The  bindino^,  paper,  and  print  are  neat 
specimens  of  such  parts  of  a  material  book,  and  compare  favora- 
bly with  a  fair  proportion  of  the  issues  fr(j>m  the  presses  of  our 
larger  cities. 

1.  Dr.  Fowler's  work  is  one  of  a  kind  which  we  always  wel- 
come.   Of  course,  the  welcome  must  be  modified  by  considerations 
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growing  out  of  the  character  of  the  work.  In  any  case,  how-, 
ever,  works  of  this  kind  constitute,  as  "Memoirs,"  important 
contributions  to  the  material  for  the  history  of  our  common  Pres- 
byterianism.  It  must  devolve  on  contemporary  critics,  having 
*'more  perfect  knowledge"  of  particular  portions  of  the  history 
presented,  to  correct  what  may  be  erroneous  in  statement  or  un- 
fair in  inference. 

The  work  before  us  presents,  on  its  mere  cursory  examination, 
important  defects  of  structure.  There  is  no  table  of  contents, 
no  divisions  and  subdivisions,  as  books,  chapters,  and  sections. 
The  compiler,  with  a  mass  of  material  before  him,  might  have  put 
together  such  a  work  by  merely  selecting  his  scraps  and  arrang- 
ing them,  in  an  imperfect  chronological  order,  and  then  writing, 
calamo  currente,  indicating  the  topics  occurring  by  the  use  of 
headings  to  a  few  paragraphs  or  pages,  printed  in  capitals,  where 
liis  subject  might  change.  There  is,  it  is  true,  an  index,  atten- 
tion to  which  is  called  by  a  slip  on  blue  paper  bound  opposite 
to  the  title  page,  containing  the  words,  *'For  Index  see  p.  748." 
A  running  title  on  the  top  of  the  pages,  indicative  of  their  con- 
tents, might  have  supplied,  somewhat,  the  defects  now  noticed  ; 
but  from  the  rather  heterogeneous  collection  of  subjects,  some  of 
which  occupy  only  a  few  paragraphs,  this  mode  of  indicating 
contents  would  not  have  been  satisfactory,  though  in  some  cases 
a  great  convenience.  Thus,  the  subjects  of  "Revivals,"  "New 
Measures,"  the  "Decades"  of  History,  "Mr.  Finney's"  career, 
and  "Hamilton  College,"  could  all  have  been  indicated  by  run- 
ning titles.  These  defects  in  the  structure  of  the  book  greatly 
reduce  its  value  as  a  book  of  reference.  The  ^-uthor's  half  apology, 
in  his  introduction,  for  the  "arrangement  and  treatment  of  sub- 
jects and  style  of  writing,"  as  the  result  of  an  "original  inten- 
tion" of  preparing  only  a  "single  discourse,"  though  evincing  a 
half  consciousness  of  the  defects,  hardly  suffices  to  remedy  them, 
and  still  less  to  relieve  his  readers  of  the  trouble  they  occasion. 

Owing  to  this  defective  structure  of  the  book,  it  is  really  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  satisfactory  conception  of  the  author's  purpose  and 
scope  in  its  compilation.  True,  one  very  patent  purpose  can 
easily  be  discovered.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  apologetic 
VOL.   XXIX.,  NO.  1 — 14. 
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and  eulogistic  character  of  the  production.  Dr.  Fowler  shows 
himself  to  be  an  eminently  charitable  man.  In  the  face  of  well- 
established  facts  respecting  persons  and  acts,  both  of  men  and 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  the  apologetic  style  is  repeatedly  adopted, 
and  acknowledged  errors,  crimes  against  the  best  interests  of 
society  in  some  cases,  are  palliated,  excused,  or  assigned  to  vices 
regarded  as  excesses  of  virtues.  With  a  very  few  exceptions, 
(hard  cases,  which  left,  even  for  charity  with  its  largest  mantle, 
no  capacity  to  eifect  concealment,)  the  great  mass  of  the  men  and 
women  brought  on  the  stage  are  represented  as  heroes  and  hero- 
ines in  the  cause  of  religion.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  such 
are  named,  nearly  all  of  whom  appear  in  our  author's  discriminat- 
ing (?)  accounts  to  have  lived  in  the  practice  of  great  virtues  and 
to  have  died  in  the  "odor  of  sanctity."  Of  some  notable  ex- 
ceptions we  have  more  to  say  in  another  connection. 

Justice  to  truth  calls  for  a  qualification  to  the  ascription  of 
''charitableness"  to  our  author.  It  is  a  charity  for  all  classes  of 
men  who  pertain  to  his  region.  There  is  no  cloak  to  cast  over 
Southern  men  and  the  acts  of  the  awfully  wicked  "Rebellion" 
and  its  authors,  reputedly  moved  by  love  for  slavery  and  unlaw- 
ful power.  ■ 

With  the  difficulties  in  forming  satisfactory  conceptions  of  the 
purpose  and  scope  of  the  book,  we  very  diffidently  express  the 
opinion  that  the  writer  designed  to  set  forth,  as  worthy  of  all 
praise  and  imitation,  the  general  course  of  the  men,  the  churches, 
Presbyteries,  and  Synods,  and  all  the  institutions  which  they 
established  or  adopted,  and  which  they  zealously  sustained,  and 
all  the  measures  by  which  the  religious  (?)  work  was  conducted, 
in  Central  New  York.  Two  results  of  success,  in  his  eflfort,  ap- 
pear prominent:  one  to  convince  men  that  the  solemn,  prayerful 
legislation  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1837-'8  was  based  on 
ignorance — (and  perhaps  prejudice) — at  all  events,  was  a  great 
mistake,  if  not  grievous  sin ;  and  that  in  the  glorious,  noisy,  and 
sensational  Reunion  of  1870,  the  so-called  "New  School"  part- 
ner in  the  structure  of  the  present  Presbyterian  Church  was 
equally  with  the  "Old  School"  partner,  in  doctrine  and  order, 
worthy  of  the  Presbyterian  name,  and  meet  to  be  partaker  of  its 
traditions  and  time-honored  fame. 
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But  it  is  now  time  for  us  to  examine,  with  as  much  order  as  is 
practicable,  some  of  the  distinctly  salient  matters,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  which  our  author  proposed  to  accomplish  his  great  pur- 
pose. .  .    ,  '        :      .      , 

1.  The  brief  notices  of  the  Synods  and  Presbyteries  occupying 
the  field,  (Central  New  York,)  with  dates  of  organisation,  changes 
of  boundaries,  and  the  construction  of  the  present  Synod  of  Cen- 
tral New  York,  are  all  doubtless  valuable  as  ''Memoirs"  in  the 
locality  with  which  they  are  connected.  Especially  valuable,  as 
introductory,  are  the  following  notices  of  Congregational  bodies 
in  the  same  field,  as  laying  before  us  the  facilities  and  induce- 
ments for  the  intimate  relations  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congre^ 
gational  churches  in  after  time.  The  book  opens  with  these 
statistics,  which  occupy  six  or  seven  pages.  Then  follows  a  brief 
record  respecting  ''Associated  Presbyteries."  The  only  reason 
for  mentioning  a  body  which  seems  to  have  had  no  special  im- 
portance may  have  been  to  inform  the  world  that  this  mixed 
multitude  "originated  with  Rev.  Jacob  Green,  a  native  of  Maiden, 
Mass.,"  ''father  of  Dr.  Ashbel  Green."  The  "Physical  Fea- 
tures of  the  Field,"  "Aboriginal  Inhabitants,"  "Protestant"  and 
"Catholic  Missions"  among  the  Indians,  "French  and  Indian 
Wars,"  "Revolutionary  War,"  etc.,  etc.,  may  serve  as  the  addi- 
tional elements  in  what  might  have  been  termed  "An  Introduc- 
tory Chapter." 

We  have  the  usual  accounts  of  Indian  cruelties,  hardships  of 
emigrants,  and  the  prevalence  of  French  infidelity,  as  to  this 
modern  "Canaan,"  which  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  other 
parts  of  the  country,  of  the  same  period — the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century.  No  "strange  thing  happened"  to  those  hardy 
New  Englanders,  who  sought  new  homes  and  more  room  ;  and 
while  by  no  means  desiring  to  depreciate  the  enterprise  and 
energy  they  displayed,  other  "lands  of  promise"  can  offer  as 
many  or  even  more  illustrations  of  Christian  patriotism  and  zeal. 

But  even  in  these  opening  pages,  there  begin  to  appear  exem- 
plifications of  the  spirit  of  boast  which  appears  to  belong,  as  a 
permanent  characteristic,  to  the  sons  of  the  "Plymouth  Rock." 
The  General  Assembly  and  the  New  England  Associations,  espe- 
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cially  that  of  Oonnecticut,  cotntnenced  in  1789-'90  to  send  mis- 
sionaries to  this  field.     While  the  author   takes    notice   of  the 
Presbyterian  contribution,  his  chief  eulogy  is  given  to  the  Con- 
gregational, singling  out  several  ministers,  originally  or  directly 
From   New  England,    whose  labors  are  specially   noticed    with 
extraordinary  encomiums,  albeit  one  was  a  pronounced  Hopkinsian. 
Mention   is   also   made   of  the   constitution   of  the   Assembly'd 
"Committee,"  1802,  (afterwards,  1816,  "Board,")  "of  Missions;" 
but  the  most  numerous  pioneers  in  the  enterprise  of  evangelizing 
the  land,  and  the  most  zealous,  were  from  New  England.     It  is 
stated,  with  manifest  satisfaction,  that  the  "Connecticut  Associa- 
tion was   foremost   of  all  others,   and  no  Presbytery   or  Synod 
could  have  more  unreservedly   cooperated  with  the  Assembly." 
"Congregationalism    widely    affected    Presbyterianism."     "The 
missionaries  scarcely  thought  of  each  other  as  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationalists."     The  churches  of  each  denomination   were 
often  organised  by  ministers  of  the  other;  and,  as  in  few  commu- 
nities neither  one  could   sustain    its   own   peculiar   institutions 
alone,  efforts  were  made  to  cooperate,    till   it   seemed  desirable 
Some  systematised  arrangement  should  be  made  to  provide  for  a 
healthy  action  of  the  two  in  their  connection.     Thus  originated 
the  "Plan  of  Union"  of  1801.     This   work    is   pronounced    a 
"masterpiece  of  liberality  and  benevolence  on   the  part  of  Con- 
gregationalists."    The  authors,  beneficiaries,  sufferers,  and  abro- 
gators  of  this  celebrated  ?iwconstitutional  expedient  have  nearly 
all  passed  from  this  world,  and  this  is  no  place  to  dissect  motives, 
or  scan  with  minute  criticism  measures  which  were  well  purposed 
and  the  authors  of  which  were  among  the  excellent  of  the  earth. 
Still  it  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  examine  some  of  the  fruits  of 
these  schemes  before  we  agree  that  the  efforts  most  directly  con- 
nected with  this  "mixed  commission"    for  preaching  the  gospel 
were  the  most  desirable  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  sound  doc- 
trine and  a  scriptural  piety. 

2.  It  may  be  true  that  Presbyterianism  gained  largely  in  num- 
bers, and  this  may  be  conceded  to  have  been  due  to  the  expressed 
views  of  Congregationalists  of  that  day,  that  our  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Discipline  were  best  adapted  to  "new  settlements." 
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Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  then,  as  well  as  for  years  after^ 
wards,  it  was  a  favorite  opinion  of  Gongregationalists  that  the 
two  denominations  were  ''one"  in  religious  creed.  And  at  that 
early  period  this  may  have  been  eminently  true.  Still,  men  and 
women  who  had  grown  up  under  a  form  of  government  which 
deposited  all  power  in  the  congregation,  though  formally  belong- 
ing to  a  church  recognising  the  authority  of  Presbytery,  (paro- 
chial or  provincial,)  would  not  readily  accept,  in  practice,  princi- 
ples so  contrary  to  those  which  had  been  imbibed  in  early  life. 
Even  if  the  "Plan"  worked  with  no  grating  friction  from  this . 
cause,  cases  would  continually  occur  where  public  sentiment — • 
(the  great  governing  power  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  communities 
holding  the  pure  democratic  principle) — could  be  arrayed  against 
the  free  course  of  Presbytcrial  government.  Connect  with  this 
remark  the  natural  influence  of  a  philosophy  which  expatiates 
on  "the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,"  and  honors  expe- 
diency 9,^  its  agent,  and  we  can  very  readily  believe  this  "mixed 
commission,"  even  with  Presbyterianism  represented  by  the 
"largest  number,"  would  be  strongly  swayed  to  acton  New  Eng- 
land methods,  and  rather  seek  to  test  all  measures  by  the  queSf 
tion,  "Will  it  succeed  ?"  (or  pay  ?)  than  by,  "Is  it  right  ?" 

However  sound  in  theory  were  the  emigrant  ministers  from 
New  England  previous  to  the  Plan  of  Union,  the  element  thus 
mingled  with  Presbyterianism  in  government  became,  on  the 
one  hand,  an  element  of  weakening  influence  in  guarding  against 
the  ingress  of  error;  and  on  the  other,  provided  a  body  of  men, 
who,  by  national  and  old  ecclesiastical  affiliations,  often  fellow- 
students  or  fellow-alumni  of  the  same  Colleges  and  Theological 
Institutions,  would  naturally  rather  sympathise  with  those  who 
might  be  the  introducers  of  strange  doctrines,  from  the  teachings 
of  Eastern  men,  and  thus  rather  discourage  than  sustain  sound 
discipline.  And  it  is  not  in  any  captious  or  prejudiced  spirit, 
but  under  convictions  in  which  impartial  men  must  coincide,  that 
we  express  the  belief  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  sound 
Calvinism  of  the  New  England  churches  a  century  ago,  there 
had  been  from  the  formation  of  the  "Plan  of  Union"  and  the 
various  offshoots  which  grew  out  of  it  in  sundry  localities,  a  coin- 
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eident  growth  of  laxity  in  doctrinal  views  in  several  centres  of 
influence  in  New  England.  In  o-ne  of  these,  Yale  College,  there 
had  been  s6me  years  before  1837  a  culmination  of  th'e  evil,  which 
alarmed  the*  friends  of  truth  in  New  England  as  well  as  in  other 
sections. 

Now  the  permeation  of  the  field  occupied  by  Presbyteries 
and  their  churches  by  the  members  of  the  Congregational  Associ- 
ations and  churches,  necessarily  introduced  a  considerable  inti- 
macy between  the  representatives  of  the  two  denominations. 
This  legalised  and  encouraged,  inofficial  aspects,  by  the  "Plan," 
thoroughly  affected  all  portions  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in 
that  section.  Thus,  even  the,nomenclature  of  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters was  modified.  The  New  England  mode  of  designation  of 
churches  by  the  term,  "society,"  either  as  a  substitute  for  "church '^' 
or  connected  with  it,  in  place  of  "congregation;"  irregular  modes 
of  worship,  growing  out  of  the  independence  of  Congregational 
churches,  so  that  each  was  a  "law  to  itself,"  and  especially  facile 
admissions  of  members  or  the  tyrannical  enforcement  of  a  popular 
verdict  by  the  power  of  a  public  sentiment,  often  the  result  of 
prejudice  or  ex  parte  views,  greatly  marred  the  order  and  peace 
of  the  Household  of  Faith. 

3.  But  one  of  the  most  disastrous  fruits  of  the  measures  adopted 
was  illustrated  in  the  patronage  and  advocacy  of  "  voluntary 
societies"  for  benevolent  purposes  at  first,  and  a  subjection  to 
them  as  a  result  at  last.  The  necessity  or  advantages  of  a  non- 
ecclesiastical  organ  for  publishing  and  circulating  the  Bible,  and 
the  plausibility  of  a  scheme  for  disseminating  an  evangelical 
literature,  reflecting  the  phase  of  Christian  doctrine  in  which 
all  Christians  of  evangelical  sentiments  might  agree,  blinded  the 
eyes  of  men  to  the  dubious  advantages  of  similar  schemes  for 
missionary  and  educational  enterprises. 

We  need  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  "voluntary"  and  "ec- 
clesiastical" boards  of  missions,  education,  etc.  The  New  School 
branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  very  soon  after  the  schism  of 
1838,  in  entering  as  a  Church  on  the  various  schemes  of  Christian 
benevolence,  discarded  voluntary  societies,  and  established  execu- 
tive committees  to  manage  such  schemes  under  the  immediate 
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control  and  as  the  accredited  organs  of  the  General  Assembly, 
When  left  without  the  conservative  and  more  strongly  pronounced 
Presbyterianism  of  the  Old  School,  they  readily  found  that  by 
the  voluntary  society  they  could  not  efficiently  cope  with  the 
overwhelming  power  of  Congregationalism.  Indeed,  by  some, 
the  measures  of  1 837-' 38  were  as  fully  justified  and  advocated 
as  they  had  been  by  the  most  zealous  Old  School  men.  The 
Education  Society  adopted  the  principle  that  aid  should  be  ren- 
dered indigent  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry  as  a  loan^ 
for  the  return  of  which  a  bond  was  exacted  of  the  beneficiary. 
The  "borrower  is  servant  to  the  lender."  Hence,  every  young 
minister  who  had  come  under  such  obligations  could  be  made  to 
feel,  most  keenly,  the  importance  of  active  sympathy  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  managers  of  that  institution.  Meanwhile,  the  money 
returned  by  the  "borrowers"  might  accumulate  to  become  an  ad- 
ditional element  of  power.  And  this  power,  thus  possessed  by  these 
two  features  of  the  education  society,  was  wielded  by  a  few  men, 
on  whom  rested  no  responsibility  to  the  Church.  The  patronage 
of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  was  also,  as  was  to  be  sup- 
posed, more  naturally  extended  to  ministers  and  churches  either 
already  in  sympathy  with  the  views  of  its  managers,  or  which 
might  soon  be  swayed  to  affiliating  with  an  institution  to  whose 
agency  they  owed  their  privileges,  to  such  extent  as  they  derived 
support.  And  this  Society  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  Church. 
Now,  without  averring  or  denying  the  charges  of  misfeasance, 
which  were  so  extensively  made  and  very  extensively  counte- 
nanced in  1835-*7  respecting  these  institutions,  it  is  evident  that 
their  very  structure  and  locality  were  calculated  to  give  rise  to 
mistrust  in  the  minds  of  Presbyterians  in  the  middle  and  southern 
portions  of  the  Church.  A  spirited  rivalry  naturally  arose 
between  these  and  the  Church  institutions,  formed  to  prosecute 
the  work  of  beneficiary  education  and  missions.  Hence  parties 
grew  up,  and  dissensions  arose  in  all  parts  of  the  Church. 

It  was  obvious  that  in  such  a  controversy  the  advantage  was 
with  the  voluntary  institutions.  The  Congregational  element  en- 
gaged in  their  support,  united  with  that  mixed  Presbyterianism 
which  had  grown  up  under  the  operation  of  the  "Plan,"  and 
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been  extended  all  over  the  Church  in  greater  or  less  degree  by 
the  permeating  of  Presbyteries  and  churches,  especially  in  the 
cities,  with  the  men  of  New  England,  who  were  converted  in  a 
rery  facile  manner  from  Congregationalism  to  a  Presbyterianism 
which  they  only  accepted  for  "substance of  doctrine,"  altogether 
constituted  a  power  of  immense  capacity  for  evil  or  good  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

But  it  requires  very  little  acumen,  with  all  the  facts  stated,  to 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  evil  would  predominate.  The  state 
of  the  Church  in  1831-87  evinced  the  existence  of  a  wide-spread 
looseness  in  doctrinal  views,  and  a  gr^at  weakening  of  our  govern- 
ment. With  a  literature  for  youth  emanating  from  the  Ameiican 
Sunday-school  Union,  for  adults  from  the  American  Tract 
Society,  candidates  for  the  ministry  aided  by  the  American 
Education  Society,  and  ministers  sent  out  under  the  patronage  of 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  it  is  only  wonderful,  and 
due  to  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  and 
the  administration  of  government  conducted  by  the  staunch 
Presbyterians  of  our  Church,  that  the  whole  organisation  was  not 
thrown  into  disastrous  disorder  and  weakness.  It  is  now  matter 
of  history,  as  above  seen,  that  whatever  howls  of  "injustice," 
"tyranny,"  and  "unconstitutionality"  were  uttered  by  members 
of  the  exscinded  Synods  and  their  friends  all  over  the  land  in  1837, 
the  New  School  "Branch"  was  exceedingly  willing,  in  a  few 
abort  years,  to  abandon  voluntary  societies  and  adopt  executive 
organisations  of  the  Assembly. 

4.  Of  course  our  author  would  regard  the  influences  of  the 
"Plan"  with  no  such  sentiments  as  We  have  expressed.  Perhaps 
it  did  not  suit  his  purposes  or  views  to  trace  that  influence  further 
than  the  modified  good  results  which  grew  out  of  the  greater 
efficiency  of  combining  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  in 
given  localities,  constituting  the  great  bulk  of  the  "settlements" 
in  the  region  covered  by  the  Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  and 
Genessee.  And  he  candidly  admits,  that,  when  this  irregular 
structure  was  pulled  down  in  1837,  it  "had  waxed  old  and  was 
ready  to  vanish."  It  had  done  its  work — but  only  a  good  work. 
We  have  great  reason  to  believe  that  along  with  whatever  "good" 
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had  been  effected  in  Central  [and  Western]  New  York,  immense 
evil  had  enured  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  abolition  of 
the  "Plan"  cut  short  the  operation  of  the  causes  which  might 
have  continued  to  produce  evil  there  and  elsewhere,  more  aggra- 
vated and  irremediable.  But  the  evil  had  been  done.  The 
original  causes  were  annihilated,  so  far  as  the  Presbyterian- Church 
could  be  responsible  and  efficacious.  But  neither  the  good  nor 
the  evil,  which  had  been  produced,  could  be  undone.  A  kind  of 
religious  sentiment,  especially  on  revivals  and  the  relations  of  the 
Church  to  State  matters,  had  been  engendered  under  the  "mixed 
commissions"  and  the  mixed  gospel  they  taught,  which  survives 
''Ho  this  day.'' 

(1.)  Our  pages  would  be  disgraced  and  made  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  of  our  readers,  did  they  set  forth  any  views  at  all 
depreciatory  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  those  religious 
awakenings  termed  in  our  generation  revivals.  Nor  would  we 
be  willing  to  be  thought  making  any  efforts  detracting  from  the 
just  meed  of  commendation  of  men  who  consecrate  themselves 
specially  as  "evangelists,"  and  are  set  apart  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner, for  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  "regions  beyond." 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  churches  reported  as 
having  existed  on  the  field  now  covered  by  the  Synod  of  Central 
New  York,  "the  Synod  reported  one  hundred  and  sixty -seven  to 
the  last  General  Assembly  (I87t)).  About  one  hundred  and 
eighty  have  disappeared.,  the  churches  having  been  disbanded  or 
transferred  to  Congregational  Associations,  and  in  some  cases 
two  or  more  have  been  consolidated." 

According  to  Assembly's  Minutes  of  1837,  we  find  reported  in 
the  same  region,  as  nearly  as  localities  then  can  be  identified  with 
those  named  by  our  author  as  included  in  the  bounds  of  the 
Synod  of  Central  New  York,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
churches.  In  1876  our  author,  as  above  stated,  gives  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven,  a  reduction  of  fifty-four  since  the  organisation 
of  the  New  School  Assembly.  In  the  same  region,  in  1837,  we 
find  reported  260  ministers  and  25,287  communicants,  giving 
about  97  communicants  to  each  minister,  and  112  to  each  church. 
At  the  same  period  we  find,  in  the  Synods  of  Virginia  and  North 
VOL.  xxrx.,  NO.  1 — 15. 
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Carolina,  22,389  communicants  for  189  ministers,  or  118  to  each 
minister,  and  about  80  to  each  church.    But  as  this  latter  region 
was  much  more  thinly  settled  (with  white  people),  the  excess  of 
numbers  to  each  church  in 'New  York  is  easily  accounted  for, 
while  the  average  to  each  minister  shews  unfavorably  for  Central 
New  York.     We  may  make  a  fairer  comparison  by  taking  a 
number  of  Presbyteries,  with  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  as  a  centre, 
which  lie  in  Pennsylvania,  eastern  Ohio,  and   northwestern  Vir- 
ginia, with  143  ministers,  25,256  communicants,  and  248  churches. 
Thus,  there  were   175  members  to  a  minister  and   102  to  each 
church.     Of  the   143  ministers,  80  were  pastors, — being  four- 
sevenths.     In  the  New  York  field,  there  were  the  same  number  of 
pastors  out  of  200  ministers,  or  only  four- thirteenths  of  the  whole. 
It  is  very  evident,  then,  that  the  growth  of  Preshyterianism  in 
the  region  of  the    "Plan"  had  not  been  a  healthy,  nor  had  it 
been  a  permanent,  growth.     And  yet,  here  is  the  remarkable 
fact,  this  was  the  region  so  celebrated  for  revivals,  that  our  author 
enumerates  two  hundred  places  which  were  the  honored  scenes 
where  were  displayed  these  "jewels  and  crowns  of  Preshyterianism 
in  Central  New  York."     Five  hundred  and  thirty  revivals  are  re- 
ported in  seventy  years,  nearly  eight  every  year;  though  terms  of 
years  were  not  so  highly  favored.     For  the  two  hundred  churches 
we  have  an  average  of  more  than  two  and  a  half  each.     In  some 
places,  during  this  period  of  seventy  years,  are  numbered  four,  five, 
six,  seven,  etc.,  the  highest  being  thirteen  in  Rome  and  fourteen  in 
Utica.     It  has  been  said,  "that  fanaticism  always  follows  in  the 
wake  of  great  revivals."     We  do,  by  no  means,  subscribe  to  this 
remark,    unless    discriminatingly    qualified.        The    preliminary 
question  must  be  considered,  whether   the  revivals,  so-called,  are 
the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  by  the  means  of  grace,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  mere  human  agencies.     And  further,  it  is   conceded 
that  even  in  the  latter  cases,  God's  Spirit,  "who  worketh  when 
and  where  he  will,"  may  mercifully  overlook  many  things  of 
human  error  and  infirmity,  and  bless  the  word  preached,  even 
"of  contention,"  mixed  with   unsound  doctrine,  and  marred  by 
the  presence  of  unauthorised  measures,  treated  with  the  respect 
and  confidence  due  only  to  legitimate  means  of  grace. 
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Now  there  are  men  living  who  well  remember  the  controversies 
of  Rev.  A.  Nettleton,  D.  D.,  with  Dr.  Taylor  of  New  Haven, 
on  important  questons  connected  with  man's  "estate  of  sin,"  and 
the  operation  of  divine  truth  in  regeneration  ;  and  his  con- 
troversy, about  the  same  period,  1828-35,  with  Dr.  Finney,  on 
the  subject  of  "new  measures." 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Dr.  Finney's  academical  education 
was  nearly  a  nullity,  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  theology, 
and  that  a  few  months  engaged  in  this  last  work,  under  one  or 
two  pastors,  was  all  the  professional  preparation  he  enjoyed.  His 
early  life  was  not  blessed  by  domestic  or  any  other  religious  train- 
ing; and  he  says  himself,  that  (though  he  of  course  solemnly 
avowed  a  belief  in  the  Westminster  Standards)  he  had  never  read 
them  before  his  licensure.  That  any  Presbytery  should  send 
forth  such  a  licentiate,  is  evidence  of  criminal  laxity  and  remiss- 
ness in  duty.  Perhaps  what  our  writer  calls  Mr.  Finney's 
"towering  form,"  "majestic  mien,"  "imposing  countenance," 
"royalty,"  "highest  intellect,"  and  "profoundest  heart,"  "preemi- 
nently vigorous  and  intense  mental  and  moral  exercises,"  "ear- 
nestness, singleness,  and  disinterestedness,"  led  the  Presbytery  to 
overlook  his  deficiencies  in  such  homely  attainments  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  "Hebrew  and  Greek,"  and  consequent  inability 
"to  search  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  tongues."  Our  author 
regards  his  "defective  mental  discipline  and  defective  lore"  as 
advantages.  "His  imperfect  education  permitted  rashness  for  the 
destruction  inevitable  in  reforms."  "He  rushed  in,  where  dis- 
cipline and  learning  would  have  kept  him  out."  "Such  a  man," 
not  for  eminence  in  mental  or  moral  gifts,  or  might  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  "magnificence  in  the  pulpit,"  "towering  and  finely 
proportioned  person,"  "princely,  active  movements,"  "expressive, 
vigorous,  but  graceful,  gestures,"  "glaring  eye,"  etc.,  etc.,  "must 
make  turmoil  and  arouse  opposition."  Doubtless  Mr.  Finney 
taught  much  truth,  and  God  blesses  the  truth ;  but  he  also  suited 
the  men  and  views  of  the  region  and  period — our  author  being  a 
witness  and  a  specimen.  "Extreme  New  School  views  of  sin 
and  native  depravity,  and  of  regeneration,"  "of  the  persuasive 
and  moral  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and  for  "substance  of 
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DOCTRINE,"  the  "Calvinistic  scheme,"  '^theological  views,"  "with 
which  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  entirely  accorded" — [a  man  is  known 
by  the  company  he  keeps] — "intolerant,  denunciatory,  and  de- 
famatory," "headlong,"  "harsh,"  "irreverent  and  coarse,"  are 
terms  taken  at  random  from  Dr.  Fowler's  paragraphs,  headed, 
"His  faults  and  mistakes."  Dr.  Finney's  account  of  Dr.  Nettle- 
ton's  agreeing  "with  me  on  all  points  of  theology,  so  far  as  I 
had  opportunity  to  converse  with  him,"  is  characteristic  of  New 
School  untenderness  for  truth,  by  being  but  partly  truth  and 
well  guarded  by  the  saving  clauses.  Suppose  he  had  no  "oppor- 
tunity to  converse  with  him"  on  "points  of  theology,"  on  which 
it  is  well  established  history  to  say,  he  and  Dr.  Nettleton  did  not 
agree — this  whole  statement  is  simply  of  the  worst  species  of 
false  testimony,  a  half  truth. 

Whatever  "measures"  Dr.  Finney  favored  or  repudiated  pre- 
vious to  1830 — "rising"  and  "going  forward  to  the  front  of  the 
pulpit  for  prayer,"  "taking  places  on  anxious  seats,"  "publicly 
praying  for  persons  by  name,  without  their  request  or  consent  or 
knowledge,"  "public  prayer  and  speaking  by  women,"  and  "hasty 
admissions  of  converts  to  the  churches" — it  is  well  known,  were 
practices  rife  in  that  region,  and  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  funda- 
mental errors  of  New  School  theology — in  investing  human  agents 
with  the  attributes  of  a  divine,  in  the  great  work  of  a  sinner's 
regeneration.  Dr.  Finney,  "years  after  the  cry  of  new  measures 
had  been  raised,"  (in  1830)  resorted  to  practices  in  conformity 
with  his  "extreme  views."  The  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Assembly 
of  1832  is  testimony  to  the  disorders  and  evils  which  were  some 
of  the  fruits  of  the  semi-Calvinism  and  diluted  Presbyterianism 
which  the  course  of  events,  from  1800,  for  nearlv  a  third  of  a 
century,  as  already  given,  had  legitimately  produced. 

In  mitigation  of  the  "extreme  views"  in  doctrine,  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  Dr.  Fowler  is  very  careful  to  tell  us  that  "divine 
sovereignty"  had  been  the  "keynote  of  the  pulpit  and  the  parish," 
so  as  almost  to  "impair  human  responsibility."  Preaching  is 
represented  as  having  been  regarded  as  "in  some  way  and  at 
some  time"  to  "contribute  to  its  legitimate  results" — and  prayer, 
"to  lie  before  God,  awaiting  his  notice,  and  in  time,  perhaps,  to 
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secure  his  answer."  Exactly — such  is  the  caricature  of  the  ser- 
vice of  God's  ministers  and  people  to  justify  the  opposite,  Dr. 
Finney's  exaggerated  views,  which  would  set  man  on  the  throne, 
to  assume  divine  prerogatives,  or  dictate  terms  to  the  Almighty. 
(2)  Nor  were  these  evil  fruits  all  that  may  be  justly  ascribable 
to  the  causes  mentioned.  The  descendants  of  the  Puritans  had 
retained,  with  firm  steadfastness,  the  wrong  views  of  an  ancestry 
which,  however  justly  revered  for  suffering  for  "conscience'  sake," 
had,  when  separated  from  their  persecutors,  carried  into  their 
ideas  of  government  the  principles  of  those  very  persecutors. 
Men  must  be  made  religious  by  law.  Those  who  would  not  yield 
to  the  word  preached,  must  be  subdued  by  force  of  penal  enact- 
ments. Hence,  Roger  Williams  was  banished,  and  in  subsequent 
days  government  must  receive  dictation  of  duty  from  the  Church. 
The  complicity  of  the  United  States  Government  with  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  must  be  destroyed.     Men  often 

"Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to." 

The  Abolition  fever,  exemplifying  the  poet's  shrewd  saying,  be- 
gan to  rage.  That  fanaticism  which  does  "follow  in  the  wake 
of"  spurious  or  vitiated  "revivals,"  found  in  the  mixed  multitude 
of  incomplete  converts  and  spiritually  proud,  self-righteous 
neophytes,  crowds  of  ardent  votaries.  Men  of  conservative  views, 
both  North  and  South,  even  while  questioning  the  sound  economy 
of  slave  labor,  held  fast  to  the  long-established  interpretation  of 
the  Bible,  by  which  the  lawfulness  of  the  institution  was  sus- 
tained. Professedly  Christian  men,  on  becoming  Abolitionists, 
soon  discovered  they  must  recede  from  this  view,  or  relinquish 
their  newly  adopted  interest  in  the  crusade  against  slavery.  The 
same  logic  which  led  to  the  declaration  that  "the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  a  league  with  Satan  and  a  covenant  with 
hell,"  compelled  such  men  to  choose  between  the  alternatives  of 
rejecting  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  or  abandoning 
the  so-called  cause  of  freedom.  Dr.  Barnes  had  not  then,  per- 
haps, given  words  to  the  sentiment,  that  "if  he  believed  the 
Scriptures  justified  slavery,  the  Bible  was  no  Bible  for  him." 
But  Dr.  Barnes  was  a  boasted  growth  of  this  land  of  promise ; 
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and  we  are  not  surprised  that  a  man  who  could  not  find  the  Cal- 
vinism of  the  Westminster  Confession  in  the  Bible,  was  equally 
unable  to  find  an  interpretation  which  sustained  slavery.  True^ 
Dr.  Eadie,  Scotchman  as  he  was,  with  the  prejudices  and  public 
sentiment  of  his  Church  and  people  to  oppose,  could  find  such  an 
interpretation.  But  what  are  sound  exegesis,  reason,  and  au- 
thority, to  men  who,  on  a  small  scriptural  basis,  become  authors 
of  Systematic  Divinity  and  Solonifii  on  civil  government  ?  What 
Dr.  Barnes  said  he  believed,  and  accordingly  misinterpreted, 
rather  than  reject,  the  Bible.  Not  so  T.  D.  Weld.  Dr.  Fowler 
describes  him,  with  his  ever-recurring  fondness  for  eulogy  of  the 
most  extravagant  order,  as  "a  prodigy  in  intellect,  in  genius  and 
eloquence,  and  of  royal  sway."  But  "tearing  away  from  his 
moorings,"  (as  "a  professed  convert"  under  Mr.  Finney,  and  "a 
candidate  for  the  ministry,")  "under  the  anti-slavery  excitement, 
he  returned  his  license,  abandoned  the  Church,  discarded  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Bible,  silenced  his  golden-mouthed 
speech,  folded  his  eagle  wings" — there!  that  is  as  much  bom- 
bast as  we  care  to  quote.  Let  it  suffice  that  Mr.  Weld  went  to 
nothing,  or  worse.  Rev.  Beriah  Green's  career  is  described  in 
similar  terms  of  nauseating  bombastic  eulogy,  in  order,  perhaps, 
to  conciliate  all  who  admired  him,  and  might  be  oifended  by  the 
naked  truth.  He  not  only  sank  in  the  obscurity  to  which,  with 
all  his  great  powers,  his  abandonment  of  truth  consigned  him, 
but,  in  his  downward  career,  he  dragged  others,  and  destroyed 
utterly,  for  all  good  to  the  Church,  a  once  flourishing  literary 
institution. 

Gerrit  Smith's  wild  course  of  Abolition,  extravagance,  and 
virtual  destruction  of  mind,  and  perversion  to  at  least  a  semi-in- 
fidelity, is  another  example  of  the  fruits  of  a  pervading  unsound 
religious  teaching,  coupled  with  a  substitution  for  true  scriptural 
piety,  of  some  one  phase  (or  more)  of  so-called  religious  morality, 
with  the  types  of  spiritual  pride  and  self-righteousness,  and  the 
denunciatory  spirit,  filled  with  all  uncharitableness  belonging  to 
them,  which  constitute  elements  of  religious  fanaticism.  We 
might  name  other  examples,  for  their  name  is  legion,  but  these 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  evils,  the  existence  of  only  a  few  of  which, 
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and  those  of  minor  kind,  Dr.  Fowler  seems  disposed  to  acknowl- 
edge. 

(3)  Nor  is  this  all.  To  the  Abolition  phrensy,  as  a  logical 
sequence,  succeeded  the  watchword  of  the  Free-Soil  party,  and 
the  terrible  phrensy  of  the  war.  Assuming,  as  the  self-righteous 
must  do,  that  they  are  right,  while  arrogating  to  themselves  the 
only  true  patriotism,  they  charged  men,  avowedly  resisting  long 
borjie  tyranny,  and  arming  to  defend  the  principles  of  a  consti- 
tutional liberty,  with  being  rebels  against  "the  best  government 
the  world  ever  saw."  The  language  of  Presbyteries  and  Synods 
is  replete  with  outrages  on  truth,  and  perversions  of  fact,  and 
aspersions  on  the  motives  and  conduct  of  men  who  only  asked  to 
be  left  alone  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  Government,  and,  in  their  moral  as- 
pects, abundantly  sustained  by  a  properly  interpreted  Bible. 

In  view,  then,  of  Dr.  Fowler's  paeans  of  praise  for  the  men 
and  works  of  the  Synods  of  the  past  or  present  names,  occupy- 
ing the  region  of  Central  New  York,  his  almost  indiscrimate  ap- 
probation of  the  measures  to  advance  religion,  and  what  is  called 
patriotism,  at  the  expense  of  the  Christian  faith,  we  must  demur 
to  his  verdict  on  the  question  of  good  or  evil,  effected  by  the 
union  of  Presbyterianism  and  Congregationalism.  We  must 
question,  even  conceding,  as  stated,  a  certain  temporary  benefit, 
whether  the  evils  immediately  ascribable  to  such  amalgamations, 
did  not  far  exceed  the  benefits.  And  when  we  trace  effects  fol- 
lowing, during  three-fourths  of  a  century  and  still,  elements  ob- 
structing the  progress  of  a  true  Presbyterian  Christianity,  we 
must  say  that  our  hearts  are  filled  with  sadness.  Regrets  are 
useless,  unless  they  serve  as  monitors  of  the  future.  The  ready 
acquiescence  of  the  fathers  in  the  mingling  of  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  elements,  was  excusable  at  the  time;  for  their 
motives  were  good  and  their  prescience  unenlightened  by  past 
examples.  Besides,  the  elements  as  to  doctrine  were  then  homo- 
geneous, and,  as  to  government,  more  nearly  so  than  they  have 
since  been. 

5.  We  are  called  to  consider  questions  in  anticipation  of  facts 
of  our  day  connected  with   their  solution.     God  has  given  us  a 
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rule  of  faith  and  practice.  The  soundness  of  our  interpretation 
of  this  rule,  in  our  standards,  has  been  illustrated  in  the  growth 
and  power  of  Presbyterianism  during  three  centuries.  Warned, 
then,  by  the  history  here  reviewed,  wo  need  take  heed  not  to  ad- 
mit or  tolerate  for  a  moment  either  doctrinal  teachings  impeach- 
ing or  impairing  our  standards  of  faith  or  modes  o-f  Church 
Government,  divine  worship,  or  ministerial  training,  which  lead 
to  a  departure  from  those  practices,  in  time  past,  on  which  God 
has  placed  the  seal  of  his  approbation.  Never  has  there  been 
more  reason  for  watchfulness  for  truth,  more  ground  for  appre- 
hensions of  the  ingress  of  evil,  under  the  guise  of  good,  as  in 
the  times  before  1825-'87,  than  now  exist.  With  no  organic 
union  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  North,  and  no  cooperative 
union  with  it  dy  with  Congregationalism,  there  is  yet  a  fearful 
exposure  to  the  growing  tendencies  of  many  leading  influences 
which  emanate  from  those  bodies,  and  finding  their  way  through 
reviews,  magazines,  and  newspapers,  are  permeating  all  parts  of 
our  Church.  Propositions  respecting  the  text  and  credibility  of 
parts  of  the  Bible,  the  interpretation  of  other  parts,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Decalogue,  and  kindred  subjects,  which,  two  generations 
aince,  would  have  aroused  protests  from  all  parts  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  this  country,  are  now  set  forth  as  settled  con- 
clusions, under  the  light  of  the  "advanced  thought  of  the  nine- 
teenth century."  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  world  of  fashion  to 
a  cyclical  coma.  So  in  some  physical  diseases,  and  so  in  some 
moral.  We  are  already  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  incipient 
stages  of  the  epidemic  of  spurious  revivals.  Let  us  be  timely 
warned,  and  give  heed  to  no  plausible  plea  for  lay  preaching  as 
a  legitimate  institution,  because  of  a  few  sporadic  cases  of  appa- 
rent benefit,  the  true  nature  of  which,  or  preponderance  of  evil 
over  good,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  Let  us  not  be  deluded  bj  a  few 
cases  of  evangelist  work  in  organised  churches,  attended  by  the 
same  or  similar  extraordinary  unauthorised  measures  by  which 
the  same  kind  of  work,  forty  years  ago,  was  distinguished.  The 
end  is  not  yet.  The  experience  of  the  past  may  well  give  us 
pause  and  justify  hesitation  in  endorsing  men  who,  with  what- 
ever apparently  good  results,  have   already,  in  many  cases,  pro- 
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duced  the  same  kind  of  evils,  in  weakened  pastoral  relations, 
dissensions,  denunciation,  and  uncharitableness,  which  were  the 
well-known  results  of  the  similar  work  of  the  same  kind  of  pre- 
sumptuous, self-willed,  and  dictatorial  leaders  in  the  revivals  of 
Central  New  York — revivals  designated  "the  jewels  and  crowns 
of  Central  New  York,"  but  many  of  which  proved,  by  their  lack 
of  durable  lustre,  to  be  pinchbeck  ware. 

Above  all  the  sad  lessons  of  this  discussion,  comes  the  solemn 
iidmonition  to  Presbyteries,  to  be  stringently  cautious  in  the 
training  of  candidates.  With  all  legitimate  exceptions  of  "ex- 
traordinary cases,"  yearly  added  experience  and  observation 
should  fix  the  minds  of  men,  with  the  most  careful  attention,  on 
the  words  of  Paul,  '■''not  a  novice^''  "lay  hands  suddenly  on  no 
man;"  and  of  John,  "try  the  spirits."  We  deeply  regret  that, 
in  the  reported  proceedings  of  our  fall  Presbyterial  meetings, 
there  have  been  so  few  echoes  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
last  Assembly,  touching  this  subject.  What  has  been  the  end  of 
the  ever-recurring  experiments  for  bringing  out  men,  "practical" 
men,  "men  of  the  people,"  who  would  "not  preach  over  the 
heads  of  congregations,"  by  providing  shortened  courses  of  aca- 
demical or  professional  study,  and  remitting  the  exacting  demands 
for  a  preparation  for  the  holy  ministry,  the  benefits  of  which 
have  been  illustrated  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  three  cen- 
turies !  One  failure  succeeds  another  ;  but  alas,  with  each  failure 
how  much  good  has  been  forfeited,  how  much  evil  has  been  in- 
curred !  Who  can  estimate  the  ever-growing  evils — widening 
and  deepening  and  strengthening,  through  nearly  two  generations, 
which  resulted  from  the  licensure  of  one  man  in  1823-'4,  by  a 
Presbytery  of  Northern  Central  New  York  ? 

But  the  space  we  have  consumed  admonishes  us  to  close.  We 
cannot  do  this  better  than  by  calling  attention  to  a  few  thoughts, 
suggested  by  the  pamphlet  of  thirty  one  pages  bound  up  with 
this   volume. 


II.    The  laudable  purpose  of  Dr.  Mears,  in   this  Address  de- 
livered before  the  Synod  of  Central  New  York  at  Watertown, 
October   18th,    1876,   on    "the   Presbyterian    Element   in   our 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  1 — 16. 
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National  Life  and    History,"  seems  to   be  the  tracing  of  the 
influence  of  that  system  of  faith  and  order  of  government  which 
we  call  Presbyterianism,  on  the  formation  of  our  national  char- 
acter.   A  deserved  tribute  is  paid  to  the  character  of  the  colonial 
settlers,  whether  Dutch,  Scotch-Irish,  or  Huguenot,  and  to  those 
Puritans  of  England,  especially  in  so  far  as  they  reflected  "the 
influence  of  the  great  Genevese  Reformer,"  on  the  principles  of 
their  ecclesiastical  forefathers.    He  gives  at  once  the  true  reading 
of  history,  and  a  just  meed  of  praise  to  that  great  man,  John 
Calvin,  in  ascribing  our  very  national  existence  "  to  forces  set  in 
motion  and  brought  into  play  in  history  by  the  Reformation"  he 
set  on  foot.     To  the  five  ^ears   spent  by  English  Puritans  in 
Geneva,  he  quotes  Mr.  Choate  as  ascribing  '•'•an  influence  that  has 
changed  the  history  of  the  world.''     The  outline  of  the  patriotic 
temper  and  bearing  of  all  elements  of  our  common  Presbyterian- 
ism,— Dutch  Reformed,  Huguenot,  and  especially  Scotch-Irish,  a 
race  which  ''never  produced  a  Tory," — is  a  concise,  but  eloquent 
and  comprehensive,  summary  of  a  history  which  ought  to  be  in 
the   hands    of  all    Presbyterians.      Equally    commendable   and 
worthy  of  profound  thought  is  Dr.  Mears's  analysis  of  Calvinism, 
and  his  illustration  of  the  influence  of  its  principles  in  the  forma- 
tion of  man's  mental  and  moral  character.    He  clearly  establishes 
its  claims  to  have  furnished  both  in  abstract  principles  and  their 
concrete  illustrations  in  the  leading  men  and  prominent  com- 
munities in  our  population,  the  foundations  of  our  national  life — 
the   frame-work,  bone,  and   tnuscle   of  this   Republican   Giant. 
With  such  concessions  to  Dr.  Mears's  candor  and  regard  for  his- 
toric truth,  we  are  constrained  to  take  exception  to  some  sug- 
gestions and  intimations  of  sectional  partialities  and  positions, 
indicating  cither  an  accord  with  certain  modern  views  of  Presby- 
terianism, or  a  disposition  to  cater  to  the  views  of  those  in  Central 
New  York  who  had  grown  up  under  a  phase  of  Calvinistic  faith 
and  Church  order  tainted  with  the  malaria  of  New  Haven  divinity 
and  New  England    Congregationalism.     Dr.  Mears  is  pleased  to 
recognise  New  England  as  belonging,  "in  a  peculiar  sense,  to 
the  whole  country."     This  we  accept  as  the  most  modest  form  in 
which  eulogists  of  New  England  can  be  expected  to  set  forth  the 
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staple  conception  of  its  connexion  with  the  whole  country 
notion  so  often  expressed  in  the  form  of  "permeating the  country 
with  New  England  ideas." 

This  implied  boast  might  be  pardoned  and  set  down  to  the  ac- 
count of  a  harmless  vanity,  did  it  not  derive  a  very  objectionable 
interpretation  from  clauses  occurring  elsewhere  in  the  Address. 

Thus,  on  page  18,  along  with  a  proper  tribute  to  a  pastor  of  the 
Third  Presbyterian  church,  Philadelphia,  for  patriotic  zeal  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  we  have  a  tribute  to  eighteen  youthful 
"martyrs"  who  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  struggle  of  1861-65. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  pamphlet  and  in  Dr.  Fowler's  volume, 
we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  identity  of  the  "patriotism" 
of  1776  and  1861.  And  the  contests  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  for  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  liberty  of 
constitutional  law,  are  constantly  presented  as  like  the  contests 
of  1861-65,  which  were  not  for  liberty  of  conscience  or  liberty  of 
constitutional  law,  but  for  liberty  to  exercise  a  mean,  dastardly 
tyranny  over  those  who  only  claimed  the  right  of  self-government 
in  matters  as  to  which  this  right  had  been  solemnly  guaranteed 
by  the  express  provisions  of  a  Constitution  in  a  government  they 
had  at  least  equally  participated  in  establishing.  How  can  the 
Presbyterianism  of  the  fathers  of  1776-89  be  recognised  as 
equally  influential  in  two  contests  so  essentially  different  in  their 
causes?     Dr.  Mears  gives  us  the  clue  to  the  answer. 

After  truthfully  recognising  Calvinism,  discriminatingly  and 
accurately  described  as  the  "chief  factor  in  our  country's  life  a 
hundred  years  ago,"  he  proceeds  to  detail  the  modifications  to 
which  it  had  been  subjected  since  that  time.  These  are  due  to 
"elements,"  some  of  which  harmonised  with  the  preexisting 
status  of  Calvinism;  some  "developments  in  directions  over- 
looked by  Calvinism,  necessary  to  give  greater  elasticity  to 
American  manhood;"  "some  contributed  the  much  needed 
aesthetic  element."  The  meaning  of  all  this  and  much  more, 
going  to  shew  the  "needed"  changes,  is  explained  by  "a  needless 
rigidity  and  pertinacity  among  American  Calvinists,"  to  which 
are  ascribed  "dissensions,  divisions,  and  temporary  weakness," 
and  ''the  increased  prejudices  of  the  outside  world,"  making 
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them  "  ready  to  hear  and  swell  the  cry  ....  of  narrow-minded, 
quarrelsome,  hair-splitting  sect."  We  cannot  but  remember,  as 
illustrating  our  author's  views,  the  anecdote  of  a  profane  lawyer, 
who  begged  the  Judge  to  prevent  his  opponent,  who  had  irresisti- 
bly defeated  his  positions,  from  making  him  swear.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Dr.  Mears  thus  recognises  the  "thirty  years' 
separation"  as  only  "a  school  of  severe  self-imposed  discipline," 
and  "reunion"  as  the  result  of  "forbearance,  generosity,  and 
comprehensiveness;"  the  "separation,"  of  course,  a  mere  effect  of 
"rigidity"  and  "pertinacity,"  in  an  effort  to  "enforce  absolute 
uniformity  of  doctrine,"  and  reunion  the  result  of  the  disastrous 
failure,  which  Dr.  Hodge  comprehensively  described  in  the 
memorable  words,  "when  truth  is  lost,  all  is  lost." 

Did  it  never  occur  to  Dr.  Mears  that  the  very  tone  of  Pres- 
byterianism  he  had  so  justly  lauded,  was  just  that  to  which  its 
power  as  a  "factor  in  our  country's  life"  was  due;  and  might  he 
not  have  found  in  that  from  which  has  been  eliminated  so  much 
of  its  primitive  elements,  and  into  which  has  been  introduced  so 
much  of  the  modifying  power  of  the  "advanced  thought  of  the 
nineteenth  century,"  just  the  reason  why  the  one  stood  forth  so 
strongly  and  efficiently  in  the  foundation  of  a  liberty  of  constitu- 
tional law,  and  the  other  has  become  so  ignobly  distinguished  as 
the  abettor  of  tyranny,  the  author  of  the  violations  of  its  own 
Constitution,  in  the  acts  of  the  Assemblies  of  Pittsburgh  in  1865 
and  of  St.  Louis  in  1866  ? 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  apologise  for  the  apparent  dis- 
proportion to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  both  book  and  pamphlet,  to 
which  our  remarks  have  extended.  We  make  such  apology,  or 
rather  explanation,  in  the  simple  statement,  that  in  these,  as  in 
many  other  publications  with  which  the  Northern  press  is  teeming, 
we  find  a  constant  source  of  perversion  and  misrepresentation  of 
our  South  and  our  Church,  and  of  our  cause  and  character.  The 
dropping  of  water  wears  away  stone,  and  the  unchecked,  un- 
criticised  productions  of  this  sort  must  ultimately  weaken  the 
principles  and  enervate  the  energies  of  our  people,  so  far  as  they 
affect  the  sentiments  of  the  thinkers  of  our  land,  till,  with  us  too, 
some  future  Dr.  Modge  will  mournfully  exclaim,  "When  truth 
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The  fact  was  developed  in  the  last  General  Assembly,  that 
the  majority  of  our  Church  are  in  favor  of  amending  the  Form 
of  Government  and  Discipline.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
Westminster  Assembly,  though  free  to  frame  a  formulary  of 
doctrines,  was  not  free  to  frame  a  system  of  government.  That 
A  ssembly  was  made  up  of  four  parties  differing  mainly  on  Church 
polity.  They  consisted  of  Episcopalians,  Independents,  Eras- 
tians,  and  Presbyterians.  The  majority  at  last  agreed  on  the 
Presbyterian  polity  jure  divino,  but  the  British  Parliament  struck 
out  t\\Q  jus  divinum  principle,  and  inserted  instead  the  lawfulness 
merely  of  that  polity.  The  Independents  could  agree  to  this,  as 
they  held  that  no  particular  form  of  Church  Government  was 
taught  in  the  Scriptures.  The  notion  was  generally  held  at  that 
day,  that  the  State  might  lawfully  prescribe  the  government, 
discipline,  and  worship  of  the  Church. 

Although  parties  in  the  Christian  world  have  since  then 
broken  loose  from  dictation  by  the  State  in  Church  matters,  yet 
for  a  long  time  the  Church  was  under  restraint  as  to  the  matter 
of  settling  its  polity  for  itself.  Established  principles  do  not 
easily  give  way  to  new  theories.  There  is  a  strong  disposition 
to  walk  in  the  old  paths,  and  while  conservatism  is  for  the  most 
part  a  good  thing,  yet  the  tendency  of  it  is  to  shut  out  light 
from  the  mind  by  indisposing  it  to  look  at  any  theory  which 
comes  into  conflict  with  long  settled  customs.  Doctrinal  theology 
has  been  pretty  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  past  history  of  the 
Church,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  ecclesiology.  This,  we 
apprehend,  has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Church 
has  not  been  as  free  on  this  subject  as  on  others.  The  Southern 
Church  has  now  a  grand  opportunity  to  settle  Church  polity  on 
a  scriptural  basis.  There  are  no  extraneous  influences  to  warp 
her  judgment.  After  a  struggle  carried  on  for  years  by  her 
leading  minds,  the  majority  of  the  Church  have  so  far  overcome 
old  prejudices,  and  modified   her  staid  conservatism,  as  to  admit 
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that  by  a  revision  of  her  standards  of  Government  and  Discipline? 
they  may  be  improved.  It  ha&  only  been  by  the  persistent 
ventilation  of  the  subject  that  this  po&ture  of  affairs  has  beem 
brought  about.  To  one  who  was  fully  informed  on  the  subject^ 
it  seemed  a  strange  fact  that  persons  should  so  tenaciously 
adhere  to  the  old  forms,  when  the  system  we  had  was  a  com- 
promise among  four  different  partieSy  in  which  some  things  were 
left  unsettled  because  they  could  not  agree;  and  when  even  the 
compromise  thus  patched  up  was  afterwards  eviscerated  by  the 
British  Parliament.  The  agitation  of  the  subject,  thus  far,  has 
done  great  good;  it  is  only  by  such  mean?  that  truth  is  elicited; 
and  we  hereby  beseech  the  Church  not  to  be  in  too  great  haste 
to  finish  the  work  of  revision,  as  it  is  likely  that  still  more  light 
will  be  thrown  upon  the  mind  of  the  Church. 

We  hesitate  not  to  avow  our  full  belief  in  the  jus  dwinum 
principle.  In  other  words,  we  believe  that  principles  of  Churcli 
polity  are  as  fully  and  clearly  taught  in  the  Scriptures  as  tenets- 
commonly  termed  doctrinal.  It  has  been  charged  that  this  is 
*'High  Churchism,"  but  it  is  no  more  "High  Churchism"  than 
to  affirm  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures; no  more  than  to  affirm  thut  the  vicarious  nature  of  Christ's 
sufferings  is  taught  in  them.  "High  Churchism"  unchurches 
all  ecclesiastical  bodies  which  do  not  hold  certain  views,  and 
hands  them  over  to  the  uncovenantcd  mercies  of  God.  We  can 
affirm  what  we  believe  without  unchurching  others.  We  can  con- 
tend that  the  Church  state  of  others  is  imperfect,  without  con- 
signing them  to  the  uncovenantcd  mercies  of  God,  on  the  same 
ground  on  which  we  maintain  that  persons  can  be  saved,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  hold  important  doctrinal  errors. 

What  right  has  human  wisdom  to  undertake  to  improve  upon  the 
divine  appointments?  Shall  we  imagine  that  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church  could  not  foresee  and  provide  for  all  the  exigencies 
of  his  Church  for  all  time  ?  The  charge  to  Moses  was,  "  See  that 
thou  make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern  shewed  to  thee  in 
the  mount."  (Heb.  viii.  5.)  If  Moses  might  not  make  inventions 
of  his  own  in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  order- 
ing of  its  worship,   who  shall  dare  to  introduce  "commandments 
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•of  men"  in  opposition  to  God's  appointments  in  the  Christian 
Church?  Certain  parties  have  been  justly  censured  for  adding 
new  rites  to  those  ordained  of  God,  Is  it  any  the  less  censurable 
to  set  up  our  own  crude  inventions  in  matters  of  Church  polity? 

If  God  has  left  us  to  our  own  discretion  in  framing  Church 
polity,  then  might  we  proceed  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion; 
but  this  we  affirm  is  not  the  case  except  in  some  matters  of  cir- 
cumstantial detail.  It  behoves  us  to  keep  in  view  the  solemn 
language  which  closes  up  the  book  of  God's  word,  "If  any  man 
shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues 
that  are  written  in  this  book :  and  if  any  man  shall  take  away 
from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away 
his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  out  of  the  holy  city,  and  from 
the  things  which  are  written  in  this  book."    (Rev.  xxii.  18,  19.) 

The  amendments  thus  far  approved  by  the  Assembly,  are  for 
the  most  part  good.  There  are  eight  propositions  sent  down  to 
the  Presbyteries  to  be  voted  on,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  not  yet 
known  how  the  Presbyteries  will  decide.  In  reference  to  these 
propositions,  with  the  exception  of  two,  we  would  express  the 
hope  that  the  Church  will  adopt  them  in  the  form  contained  in 
the  last  revision  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries.  We  regard  it  as 
being  pregnant  with  disaster  to  the  Church  to  allow  any  to  vote 
in  the  calling  of  a  preacher,  except  communicating  members. 
We  could  name  at  least  one  large  and  flourishing  church  that 
was  almost  totally  broken  up  by  allowing  outsiders  to  vote  in  the 
calling  of  a  preacher.  The  Memphis  rule  is  more  objectionable 
than  that  in  the  last  revision.  Outsiders  will  not  value  a  privi* 
lege  of  voting,  when  their  votes  contribute  nothing  towards  the 
decision.  We  would  regard  it  as  a  farce  to  take  their  votes  at 
all  in  such  a  case,  and  we  apprehend  that  outsiders  will  look  upon 
it  in  the  same  light.  Then  the  so-called  ^'"examination  rule"  is 
unnecessary,  if  the  other  rule  remains,  requiring  preachers  in 
passing  from  one  Presbytery  to  another  to  subscribe  their  names 
to  the  formula  of  obligations  required  at  ordination. 
"  There  is  one  radical  defect,  however,  running  through  the 
whole  of  the  revision,  as  last  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries  by 
the  Assembly.     It  is  a  defect,  too,  which  pervades  the  whole  of 
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the  old  Form  of  Government.  It  is  that  a  principle  is  stated 
which  is  clearly  unscriptural.  The  main  object  of  this  article 
is  to  vindicate  the  true  scriptural  ground  on  this  point.  We 
hereby  warn  the  whole  Church  that  there  is  a  party  in  the  Church 
which  will  never  be  satisfied  with  any  revisio-n  that  countenances, 
the  principle  referred  to.  This  party,  too,  is  growing  in  numbers' 
and  influence. 

The  defect  which  has  been  referred  to  may  be  stated  in  this 
form,  viz. :  There  is  a  greater  difference  made  between  the  elder 
who  both  rules  and  ministers  in  the  word,  and  the  elder  who 
rules  only,  than  is  warranted  by  the  word  of  God.  The  principle 
which  we  have  characterised  as  scriptural,  is  embodied  in  the 
following  language  of  the  Memphis  revision :  "  The  officers  of  the 
Church,  by  whom  all  its  powers  are  administered,  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  are  presbyters  (or  bishops)  and  deacons,  whose 
offices  are  ordained,  defined,  and  limited  by  God  himself.  As 
ecclesiastical  rulers,  these  presbyters  are  of  the  same  rank, 
dignity,  and  authority ;  but  they  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
viz.,  those  who  both  teach  and  rule,  and  those  who  rule  only." 
(Chap,  i.,  Sec.  4.) 

This  language  of  the  first  revision  of  the  Form  of  Government, 
sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries  from  Memphis  in  1866,  presents 
a  rather  different  phase  of  Presbyterian  ism  from  that  which  has 
been  commonly  held  in  the  Church,  and  also  from  that  set  forth 
in  the  old  Form  of  Government.  It  was  owing  in  large  part, 
we  apprehend,  to  the  influence  of  Dr.  Thornwell  that  such  lan- 
guage was  employed  and  such  a  proposition  was  afiirmed  in  the 
Memphis  revision.  Dr.  Thornwell  had  been  laboring  on  the 
work  of  revision  long  before  the  late  war,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  charged  with  that  duty,  which  was  appointed  by  the 
undivided  Church.  At  the  formation  of  the  Southern  Assembly 
in  1861,  he,  being  the  only  member  of  said  committee  adhering 
to  the  Southern  Church,  was  made  the  chairman  of  a  similar 
committee  appointed  by  that  body.  It  is  true  Dr.  Thornwell 
died  before  the  Memphis  Assembly  sat  in  1866,  but  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  other  members  of  the  committee  were 
influenced  by  his  views ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Memphis 
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revision  set  forth  those  views  in  the  section  quoted  above.  In 
Dr.  Thornwell's  published  writings  the  sanae  view  is  expressed. 
In  volume  iv.,  page  139,  where  he  treats  of  the  nature  of  the 
elder's  office,  he  says :  "It  is  clear  that  in  the  Scriptures  it  is  recog- 
nised under  the  terms,  'presbyter,'  'bishop,'  and  'elder.' 
Even  advocates  of  apostolical  succession  concede  presbyters  and 
bishops  to  be  one.  The  primary  notion  of  the  elder's  oflSce  is  a 
delegated  right  to  rule.  All  who  are  elders  exercise  rule,  and 
all  who  exercise  rule  are  elders ;  but  among  elders  who  are  dis- 
tinguished by  this  generic  attribute  of  ruling,  there  is  a  clear 
distinction  as  io  function.  1.  There  are  those  who  labor  in  word 
and  doctrine.  The  Scriptures  recognise  no  order  which  simply 
preaches.  2.  There  are  rulers,  or  governors  simply,"  etc. 
Again,  on  page  234,  of  the  same  volume,  we  find  the  same  view 
as  maintained  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Hodge  in  the  Rochester  Assem- 
bly: "The  members  of  these  representative  assemblies  must  be 
of  two  classes  belonging  to  the  one  order  of  presbyters.  All  of 
them  belong  to  the  one  order  of  rulers,  and  only  as  rulers — 
chosen  rulers,  or  representatives  of  the  people, — can  they  appear 
in  these  courts.  But  they  are  of  two  classes,  viz.,  (1)  presbyters 
who  rule  only,  and  (2)  presbyters  who  rule  and  also  labor  in 
word  and  doctrine." 

Let  no  one  be  startled,  then,  when  we  can  quote  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Thorn  well,  and  of  the  Assembly  of  1866,  for  the  propo- 
sitions that  all  elders  are  bishops.^  and  all  bishops  Sive  elders;  and 
that  these  are  only  official  titles  of  the  same  officers,  who  consti- 
tute the  one  and  only  order  of  "ordinary  and  perpetual"  rulers 
in  the  Church  by  Scripture  warrant.  These  officers,  too,  when 
appointed  to  the  spiritual  cure  of  a  particular  church,  are,  all  of 
them,  equally  and  alike  pastors. 

We  now  propose  to  prove  these  propositions  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  Acts  XX.  17,  28,  we  have  this  testimony:  And  from 
Miletus  he  sent  to  Ephesus,  and  called  the  elders  of  the  church; 
verse  28:  Take  heed,  therefore,  unto  yourselves  and  to  all  the 
flock  (^mufivlff)),  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you 
bishops  (^eTTicriidTrovi;),  to  perform  the  pastoral  work  [iroiixaivELv)  for 
the  church  of  God,  which  he  has  purchased  with  his  blood. 
VOL.   XXIX.,   NO.   1 — 17. 
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1  Pet.  V.  1 :    The  elders  which  are  among  you,  I  exhort,  who 

am  also  an  elder  and  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ 

Perform  the  pastoral  work  (TzoiiidvaTe)  for  the  flock  {Tvoifiviov)  of 
God  which  is  among  you,  exercising  the  office  of  a  bishop 
{kTTiaKOTrovvTeq).  Thus  it  appears  that  all  these  elders  of  the 
Church  had  equally  and  alike  the  pastoral  work  in  their  hands. 
They  were  also  called  bishops,  and  there  was  a  plurality  of  them 
in  every  church. 

Everything  stated  in  the  Scriptures  in  regard  to  Church 
officers,  harmonises  with  the  foregoing  theory.  In  1  Tim.  iii., 
and  Titus  i.,  the  Apostle,  in  describing  the  qualifications  of  these 
officers,  calls  them  both  elders  and  bishops.  In  Phil.  i.  1,  the 
Apostle  sums  up  all  the  people  of  God  at  Philippi  under  the  ex- 
pression, "  the  saints  of  (}oA.  ivith  their  bishops  and  deacons.'' 
The  deacons  not  being  church  rulers,  and  bishops  being  the 
same  as  elders,  the  expression  comprehends  all  God's  people  with 
their  officers.  Thus  the  passage  is  consistent  with  the  theory 
above  stated,  and  confirms  it. 

Now  it  may  be  observed  that  these  are  the  only  official  titles 
found  in  the  New  Testament  for  church  rulers  below  the  apos- 
tles ;  and  the  office  of  apostle  is  easily  proved  to  have  been  ex- 
traordinary and  temporary.  Presbyter  (or  bishop)  and  deacon 
are  the  only  official  designations  for  "ordinary  and  perpetual" 
church  officers.  It  was  an  indispensable  qualification  for  the 
apostolic  office,  that  the  person  who  held  it  had  been  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  Christ's  miracles  and  resurrection.  (See  Acts  i.  21,  22.) 
It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  eye-witnesses,  as  such,  having  success- 
ors. After  the  last  man  had  died,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Christ,  how  could  any  others  be  eye-witnesses  of  his  miracles 
and  resurrection  ?  The  Apostle  Paul  was  miraculously  qualified 
for  the  apostleship  by  Christ's  appearing  to  him,  and  making 
such  communications  as  were  needful.  None  of  the  other  char- 
acters mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  were,  strictly  speaking, 
apostles  ;  and  it  behoves  any  that  claim  to  be  the  successors  of 
those  extraordinary  officers,  at  the  present  day,  to  prove  their 
miraculous  qualification,  which  cannot  be  done. 

It  has  been  supposed  that   "preacher"  and   "evangelist"  are 
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official  titles  for  church  officers.  These  terms  are  expressive  of 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  are  not  official  titles.  Evangelist  and 
preacher  are  synonymous  terms  ;  but  there  is  a  slight  shade  of 
difference  between  the  originals  of  the  two  terms.  "Evangelist," 
in  its  substuntive  form,  signifies  a  ''good  messenger,"  or  a  "mes- 
senger of  good."  Divine  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  employ  two 
terms  to  describe  the  functions  of  preaching  elders.  A  deaf 
mute  might  communicate  in  writing  the  good  message  implied  in 
the  word  EvayyeXlCcj.  The  term  itself  does  not  provide  for  the 
form  or  manner  of  delivering  the  message.  KTjpvoaetv,  to  preach, 
implies  the  use  of  the  living  voice  in  communicating  the  good 
message.  The  work  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  is  fully 
described  by  the  two  terms  taken  together ;  but  neither  "evan- 
gelist" nor  "preacher"  is  an  official  title.  The  words  de- 
scribe the  work  that  is  to  be  performed,  just  as  the  terms 
"ditcher"  and  "ploughman"  designate  the  work  to  be  done  on  a 
farm,  but  are  not  expressive  of  official  rank  on  a  farm.  Ditch- 
ing or  ploughing  might  be  done  l)y  the  master  of  the  farm,  but 
another  term  must  be  used  to  express  his  official  rank  as  ruler. 

In  the  same  way  must  we  understand  other  terms  and  phrases 
used  to  describe  the  work  of  making  known  the  gospel;  as,  for 
example,  "laboring  in  word  and  doctrine,"  "ministering  in  the 
word,"  and  "minister"  or  "ministry."  These  terms  refer  to  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  are  not  official  titles. 

A  similar  case  for  illustration  may  be  taken  from  the  civil 
commonwealth.  Judge  or  Justice  is  the  official  title  for  him  who 
occupies  the  judicial  bench.  Some  Judges  are  clothed  with  the 
power  of  granting  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ;  but  their  title  still 
is  "Judge,"  and  not  "grantor  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus'' ! 
So  some  elders  are  clothed  with  the  function  of  laboring  in  the 
word  and  doctrine ;  but  their  official  title  still  is  elder  or  bishop, 
and  not  "laborer  in  the  word  and  doctrine."  The  elder  being 
clothed  with  the  function  of  ministering  in  the  word,  his  title  still 
is  the  same,  and  not  "minister  of  the  word"  or  "minister."* 

That  this  may  be  made  further  evident,  we  observe   that  the 

*  The  writer  is  here  quoting  from  his   own  report,   submitted  to  his 
Presbytery  last  spring,  on  the  "Book  of  Church  Order." 
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'word  minister^  as  found  in  the  English  New  Testament,  is  usually 
a  translation  of  Sianovog.  This  is  the  very  word  which,  as  an 
official  designation,  belongs  to  the  deacon  proper;  the  English 
word  deacon  being  in  fact  formed  from  this  word. 

This  term,  Su'iKovog^  except  when  referring  to  the  deacon  proper, 
must  be  understood  in  its  common  acceptation  as  meaning  servant. 
We  find  the  following  uses  of  the  word  :  As  applied  to  the  apos- 
tles, 1  Cor.  iii.  5 :  Who  then  is  Paul,  and  who  is  Apollos,  but 
ministers  {ihaKovoi)  by  whom  ye  believed  ?  Eph.  iii.  7:  Of  the 
gospel,  whereof  I  Paul  was  made  a  minister.  Col.  i.  25 :  The 
Church  of  God,  whereof  I  Paul  was  made  a  minister.  Acts 
vi.  4:  But  we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer,  and  to 
the  ministry  {ihaKovia)  oi  t\\Q  yfov(\.  Acts  i.  17:  For  he  was 
numbered  with  us,  and  obtained  part  of  this  ministry  with  us. 
Acts  i.  25:  That  he  (Justus  or  Matthias,  whoever  should  be 
chosen  by  lot)  may  take  part  of  this  ministry  and  apostleship. 
Acts  xii.  25 :  And  Barnabas  and  Saul  returned  from  Jerusalem 
when  they  had  fulfilled  their  ministry^  viz.,  the  ministry  of  carry- 
ing a  contribution  to  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem.  A  similar 
use  of  the  term,  (Jm/covoc,  as  applied  to  apostles,  is  found  in  Acts 
xxi.  19;  2  Cor.  ii.  1;  1  Tim.  i.  12;  Col.  iv.  7;  Rom.  xii.  7; 
2  Cor.  vi.  8,  4 ;  2  Cor.  v.  18. 

The  same  word  is  applied  to  Tychicus  and  Archippus,  Col. 
iv.  ^7,  17 :  All  my  state  shall  Tychicus  declare  unto  you,  who  is 
a  beloved  brother  and  faithful  minister.  Say  to  Archippus,  Take 
heed  to  the  ministry.,  which  thou  hast  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
to  fulfil  it.  If  these  men  were  not  deacons  in  the  official  sense  of 
the  term,  then  this  word  must  be  understood  as  meaning  servant., 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term. 

The  same  word  is  applied  to  Timothy,  1  Tim.  iv.  6  :  If  thou 
put  the  brethren  in  remembrance  of  these  things,  then  thou 
shalt  be  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  Shall  we  say  a  good 
deacon  ? 

It  is  applied  to  him  who  would  be  chief  among  the  apostles. 
Matt.  XX.  26 :  But  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let 
him  be  your  minister.  It  is  applied  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself.     Matt.  xx.    28  :  Even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to 
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!be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom 
for  many.     It  is  applied  to  Phebe,   Rom.   xvi.   1 — she  is  said  to 
>be  a  ''^servant  of  the  church  of  Cenchrea."     If   Phebe   was  a 
minister  in  the  sense  in  which  the  new  ''Book  of  Church  Order'^ 
-uses  the  terra,  then   this  settles  the  question  whether  a  woman 
may  preach  the  gospel.     Some   suppose  this  passage  authorises 
the  appointment  of  female  deacons.     We  rather  suppose  the  term 
should  be  understood  in  its  -common  acceptation,  as  meaning  8er>^ 
vant.     It  is  applied  to  Martha,  the  sister  of  Mary  and  Lazarus, 
Luke  X.  40 :   Lord,  dost  thou  not  care  that  my  sister  hath  left  me 
to  «en'e  alone  ?     Martha  was  cumbered  about  vcm.G\\  serving.     It 
is  applied  to  Mary  Magdalene,   Joanna,    Susanna,    and  many 
•otiiers,  "who  ministered  unto  him  of  their  substance."     It  is  ap- 
plied to  civil  rulers,     Rom.  xiii.  4:  For  he   is  the  minister  of 
<jod  to  tihee  for  good.     It  is  applied  to  all  the  saints  of  God, 
John  xii.  26  :  If  any  man  serve  me,  let  him  follow  me,  and  where 
I  am,  there  shall  my  servant  be.     It  is  applied  to  the  household 
■of  Stephanas,  1    Cor.  xvi.  15:   They   addicted  themselves  to  the 
ministry  of  the  saints. 

It  has  been  judged  appropriate  to  make  these  numerou.s  cita- 
tions from  Scripture,  in  order  to  show  that  all  those  passages 
which  have  been  relied  upon,  utterly  fail  to  prove  that  minister 
means  an  officer  who  is  higher  than  a  ruling  elder,  and  whose 
position  is  "first  in  the  Church,  both  for  dignity  and  usefulness." 
(See  Book  of  Church  Order.)  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
the  very  word  which,  as  an  official  designation,  means  an  officer" 
lower  than  a  ruling  elder,  should  be  thought,  in  another  transla- 
tion, to  point  out  another  officer  higher  than  a  ruling  elder. 

There  are  other  Greek  terms  in  the  New  Testament  translated 
minister;  but  these  are-  to  be  understood  as  describing  the  work 
to  be  done,  and  are  not  the  official  titles  of  the  workers.  The 
workers  were  either  apostles,  Jewish  high  priests,  civil  rulers,  or 
Chl'istian  people  in  general.  This  could  be  easily  proved,  were 
it  necessary.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  one  or  two  cases.  In 
Romans  xiii.  6,  it  is  said  of  civil  rulers,  "for  they  are  God's 
ministers.''  The  Greek  word  here  used  is  Tithovpyoc,  compounded 
of  '^"^fj  public,  and  ww,^work.     Civil  rulers,   then,   are  God's 
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mim8te7's,  in  the  sense  of  being  public  workers  for  (jrod.  In» 
Acts  xiii.  1—8,  it  is  said  that  there  were  certain  "prophets  and 
teachers"^at  Antioch,  who  '^ministered  before  the  Lord."  These 
Were  Barnabas,  Simeon,  Lucius,  Manaen,  and  Saul.  They 
were  probably  presbyters,  as,  by  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
they  set  apart  two  of  their  number,  viz.,  Barnabas  and  Saul,  and 
sent  them  far  thence  to  the  Gentiles.  This  would  seem,  to  have 
been  an  ordination.  But  the  fact  that  the  term  was  applied  to 
civil  rulerSy  precludes  the  idea  of  its  being  an  official  title  for 
church  rulers. 

We  think,  then,  that  it  i»  clearly  established  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  Christ  has  appointed  only  one  order  of  "ordinary  and 
perpetual"  church  rulers.  This  accords  with  the  almost  universal 
testimony  of  historians,  that  by  the  original  constitution  of  the 
Church,  there  was  no  priority  of  rank  among  presbyters.  This- 
was  the  opinion  of  Jerome;  it  was  the  opinion  of  John  Calvin  ; 
last,  though  not  least,  it  was  the  view  of  Dr.  Thorn  well,  and  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1866.  The  idea  was  one  order,  with  two 
classes  (I  Tim.  v.  17) — one  order,  with  different  functions  or 
gifts.  It  is  precisely  on  this  principle  that  we  are  to  interpret 
1  Cor.  xii.  28  :  And  God  hath  set  some  in  the  church,  first 
apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly  teachers,  after  that 
miracles;  then  gifts  of  healings,  helps,  governments,  diversities 
of  tongues.  Some  have  supposed  this  catalogue  had  reference  to 
different  orders.  If  so,  there  were  seven  different  orders  in  the 
primitive  Church.  We  rather  suppose  it  is  a  catalogue  of  gifts 
or  functions.  Of  these  gifts,  some  persons  possessed  more  than 
one  ;  and  one  person  might  possess  them  all,  as  was  probably  the 
case  with  an  apostle. 

We  are  not  responsible  for  the  logical  results  that  follow  from 
this  principle,  which  is  so  clearly  taught  in  the  word  of  God. 
The  Master  himself  is  responsible  for  its  logical  consequences 
We  have  been  greatly  surprised  at  hearing  brethren,  for  whom 
we  have  high  respect,  affirm  that  the  New  Book  agrees  with 
this  principle,  and  logically  carries  it  out.  To  us,  nothing  is 
more  absurd.  We  propose  to  state  some  particulars  in  which  the 
New  Book  differs  from  the  theory  here  maintained.  Our  view 
disagrees  equally  with  that  of  the  old  Form  of  Government. 
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The  New  Book  clearly  makes  three  orders  of  officers,  which 
-■are  to  be  considered  ^'ordinary  and  perpetual,"  viz.:  (1)  Minis- 
ters of  the  Word  ;"  (2)  "Ruling  Elders;"  and (3)  "Deacons."  (See 
■chapter  defining  church  officers.)  We  maintain  that  there  is  one 
order  of  presbyters,  with  two  clashes.  The  two  positions  are 
radically  antagonistic.  Our  theory  being  adopted,  then  it  logi- 
cally follows  that  whatever  rights  and  privileges  belong  to  one 
class  of  elders,  as  members  of  a  church  court,  equally  belong  to 
the  other  class.  To  make  one  class  permanent  members  of  the 
courts  which  are  called  Presbytery  and  Synod,  and  not  the  other 
class,  is  in  contravention  of  this  theory.  The  distinction  be- 
tween ^^ joint"  and  ^''several"  powers  is  perhaps  a  proper  one  ;  but 
we  would  not  say  "several"  power  of  order,  for  that  would  imply 
more  than  one  order  of  presbyters.  Unless  it  can  be  maintained 
that  the  one  class  of  presbyters  hold  permanent  seats  in  certain 
church  courts  by  virtue  of  the  "several"  power  vested  in  them, 
the  idea  of  such  privilege  must  be  rejected.  If  such  privilege  is 
in  virtue  of  the  "joint  power  of  rule,"  then  it  must  belong  to  all 
presbyters  equally  and  alike.  Our  theory,  therefore,  would  pro* 
hibit  any  presbyter  from  sitting  in  the  higher  church  courts  un- 
less he  be  specially  delegated  by  his  constituents  to  occupy  said 
seat.  It  follows,  too,  from  our  theory,  that  all  presbyters  are 
equally  eligible  to  the  Moderator's  chair;  and  all  are  equally  en- 
titled to  lay  on  hands  in  ordination.  But  whether  or  not  these 
results  logically  follow  from  the  theory  of  07ie  order^  in  either 
case  the  theory  itself  is  not  shaken.  We  are  attempting  to  show 
that  the  New  Book  does  not  harmonise  with  this  theory. 

There  is  another  question  arising  out  of  our  theory,  viz. :  Is  it 
necessary  for  a  presbyter  to  be  re-ordained  when  he  is  to  be 
clothed  with  the  function  of  "laboring  in  the  word  and  doctrine"? 
It  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  Scriptures  that  some  presbyters  did 
not  exercise  this  function.  (1  Tim.  v.  17.)  And  yet  they  were 
presbyters,  as  completely  so  as  any  others.  On  this  subject  we 
would  speak  with  modesty,  but  our  prevaili^ig  conviction  is,  that 
a  re-ordination  is  unnecessary.  It  would,  however,  be  very 
proper  for  a  service  to  be  appointed  to  be  observed  when  a  pres- 
byter is  invested  with  this  additional  function.     Paul  and  Barna- 
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bas  had  been  preaching,  the  gospel  for  a  considerable  period,  whcD 
by  fasting,  prayer,  and  the  imposition  of  hands,  they  were  set 
apart  to  the  work  of  carrying  the-  gospel  to-  the  Gentiles.  ( Acts- 
Xiii.  1—3.)  There  iS' no- account  of  their  having  been  set  apart 
to  the  work  of  preaching  by  any  sort  of  servicer  Previous  to- 
this,  for  aught  that  appears  in  the-  New  T'estanjent,  they  may 
foave  taken  up  this^  work  of  their  own  accord,  having  been  moved 
thereto  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  so,  their  preaching  was  »ot  offi- 
eial,  in  the  sense  of  their  having  been  formally  appointed  to  th& 
work,  as  above  stated,  by  competent  authority,  under  God.  This- 
being  so,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  difference  in  the  two- 
cases  is,  that  he  who  assumes  to  preach  of  his  own  accord,  is  alone 
tesponsible  for  what  he  teaches;  but  he  who  is  formally  invested 
with  the  autharity,  is  responsible  to  Church  authority,  under  God, 
and  carries  in  his  hands  the  imprimatur  of  the  Church,  by 
which  it  too  is  respo^nsible  for  what  he  teaches.  It  will  not  be 
denied  that  Christ  has  organised  a  Church  on  earth,  and  vested 
in  it  the  power  of  rule.  It  therefore  behooves  the  Church  to 
have  a  care  as  t(j  what  is  taught  by  her  authority. 

In  carrying  out  this  line  of  argument,  the  Church  may^  by  divine 
right,  invest  a  person  with  the  office  of  presbyter,  and  at  the  same 
time  clothe  him  with  authority  to  teach.  She  may  do  one  or 
both  things  at  the  same  time,  or  she  may  at  her  discretion  do 
either  by  itself,  omitting  the  other;  but  when  once  the  eldership 
Is  conferred,  it  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  ser- 
vice. Its  repetition  would  necessarily  imply  that  the  former 
ordination  was  invalid,  or  that  the  officer  is  advanced  to  a  higher 
order. 

In  further  carrying  out  this  line  of  thought,  we  remark  again, 
that  by  admitted  theory  all  the  courts  of  the  Church  are  virtual 
presbyteries,  and  therefore  the  lowest  court  may  induct  one  into 
the  office  of  elder.  Yet  it  might  be  within  the  discretionary 
power  of  the  Church  to  say  that  the  provincial  presbytery, 
or  second  highest  court,  alone  shall  be  permitted  to  confer  the 
authority  officially  to  ''labor  in  the  word  and  doctrine."  It 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with  this,  however,  for  the  parochial 
presbytery,  or  lowest  court,  to  select  one  or  more  of  their  number 
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to  conduct  the  worship  of  the  Church  in  the  absence  of  a  regular 
preacher,  and  to  expound  the  Scriptures  and  exhort.  This  would 
be  tantamount  to  a  license  from  the  lowest  court,  but  would  only 
make  said  court,  and  not  the  whole  Church,  responsible  for  his 
teachings.  The  court  would  have  the  person  constantly  and  im- 
mediately under  their  supervision,  and  they  could  at  any  time 
withdraw  said  power,  in  case  his  services  should  not  be  according 
to  truth,  or  should  fail  to  be  edifying,  ^j  this  plan  our  feeble 
churches,  instead  of  dying  out,  as  they  not  uncommonly  do,  could 
be  sustained  and  built  up. 

In  still  further  developing  this  view — it  would  be  highly  proper 
for  the  provincial  presbytery  to  hold  original  jurisdiction  over 
those  invested  with  authority  to  ^'labor  in  the  word  arid  doctrine." 

Another  discrepancy  between  our  theory  and  the  New  Book 
may  be  evinced  by  what  is  found  under  the  heading,  "Of  the 
Minister  of  the  Word."  The  language  is:  "This  officer  is  first 
in  the  Church,  both  for  dignity  and  usefulness."  We  have 
shown  that,  by  the  original  constitution  of  the  Church,  there  was 
no  priority  of  rank  among  presbyters.  To  affirm  that  the  preach- 
ing  elder  is  "first"  as  compared  with  ruling  elders,  is  to  make 
two  orders. 

If  the  foregoing  argument  is  correct,  it  follows  that  the  titles 
ascribed  in  the  New  Book  to  the  so-called  "ministers  of  the 
word,"  as  a  distinct  order,  may  be  equally  ascribed  to  all  pres- 
byters, according  as  they  have  specific  works  assigned  to  them. 
As  the  presbyter  (any  presbyter)  has  the  oversight  of  the  flock, 
he  is  properly  called  "bishop;"  as  he  feeds  the  flock,  he  is  called 
"pastor."  Any  elder,  by  reason  of  serving  the  Church,  may  be 
called  "minister,"  that  is,  servant  of  the  Church.  Any  elder, 
being  clothed  with  the  function  of  declaring  the  will  of  God  to 
sinners,  and  beseeching  them  to  be  reconciled  unto  God,  may  be 
called  "ambassador."  Any  elder,  bearing  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  to  the  ignorant  and  perishing,  may  be  called  "evangel- 
ist." Any  elder,  duly  authorised  to  make  proclamation  of  the 
terms  of  pardon  to  sinners,  is  properly  called  "preacher."  It  is 
convenient  to  have  these  titles  to  designate  the  particular  form  of 
service  in  which  a  presbyter  is  engaged ;  but  these  are  not  official 
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titles,  as  shown  above — none  of  them,  except  presbi/ter  smd  bishop. 
The  New  Book  ascribes  these  titles  exclusively  to  the  so-called 
"ministers  of  the  word."  The  entire  paragraph  needs  to  be 
wholly  reconstructed,  in  order  to  make  it  conform  to  the  theory 
of  one  order  of  presbyters,  and  it  should  be  placed  under  the 
heading,  "Of  Church  Officers,"  instead  of  being  under  the  head- 
ing, "Of  the  Minister  of  the  Word."  Indeed,  it  may  observed, 
there  is  no  need  for  a  section  with  the  heading,  "Of  the  Minister 
of  the  Word,"  as  there  is  no  Scripture  warrant  for  such  distinct 
o?'der  of  officers. 

Another  discrepancy  between  the  true  theory  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  theory  of  the  New  Book,  is  that  the  latter  makes  ruling 
elders  the  "immediate  representatives  of  the  people."  This  lan- 
guage implies  two  estates  of  church  rulers;  the  one  estate  not 
being  the  "immediate  representatives;"  but  the  theory  of  one 
order  makes  them  all,  equally  and  alike,  representatives ;  and 
this  is  according  to  fact,  for  they  all  come,  equally  and  alike, 
"immediately"  from  the  people,  and  are  equally  acquainted  with 
the  people's  wants  and  needs.  This  distinction  is  one  for  which 
no  Scripture  warrant  can  be  cited.  It  evidently  flows  from  the 
theory  of  two  orders  of  rulers,  the  one  of  which  hold  permanent 
seats  in  the  higher  courts,  the  other  sitting  only  by  delegation 
from  constituents.  It  is  a  relic  of  Prelacy,  and  does  not  belong 
to  Scriptural  Presbyterianism.  The  theory  of  one  order  of 
church  rulers  sweeps  away  this  Prelatic  relic. 

Again,  it  may  be  very  justly  remarked,  that  the  New  Book 
makes  provision  for  the  calling  of  a  pastor^  when  in  fact  the 
Church  already  has  a  plurality  of  pastors  in  its  ruling  elders. 
The  phraseology  in  this  case  implies  that  only  preaching  ciders 
are  pastors,  which  is  directly  contradictory  to  the  Scriptures. 

Nothing,  then,  appears  to  us  more  absurd  than  to  claim  that 
the  New  Book  conforms  to  the  theory  of  one  order  of  presbyters. 
It  is  the  opposite  theory  that  has  given  rise  to  the  practice  of 
calling  ruling  elders  laymen^  and  to  another  practice,  in  some 
quarters,  of  allowing  a  '"''rotary  eldership.'' 

The  word  minister^  at  the  present  day,  is  universally  under- 
stood to  designate  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.     We  have  seen  that 
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it  is  not  80  used  in  the  Scriptures.  Preacher  is  the  more  appro- " 
priate  and  scriptural  term.  It  might  be  inexpedient,  and  perhaps 
impossible,  to  change  the  use  of  terms  in  common  practice ;  but 
is  it  proper  knowingly  to  use  terms  ^n  our  formularies  of  doctrine 
which  convey  a  false  impression  to  the  mind  ?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  drop  the  term  mm«i£^r,  as  a  distinctive  appellation  for 
one  who  preaches  the  gospel?  Still,  there  would  be  less  objection 
to  the  term  minister  as  distinguishing  the  elder  who  preaches 
from  the  one  wh(»  rules  only,  if  it  were  distinctly  declared,  as 
was  done  by  the  Memphis  Assembly,  that  they  are  equal  in  rank, 
dignity,  and  authority,  as  rulers. 

Should  it  be  alleged  that  this  theory  of  one  order  is  contrary  to 
all  past  precedent  in  our  Church,  we  reply,  that  even  if  it  should 
be  admitted  that  this  is  largely  so,  let  precedent  be  given  to  the 
winds.  We  have  only  one  guide  for  faith  and  duty.  Woe  unto 
him  who  either  adds  to  it  or  takes  away  from  it.  Is  it  not  true 
that  whatever  is  not  commanded  in  the  worship  of  God,  or  the 
government  of  his  house,  is  thereby  forbidden? 

Dr.  Thornwell  justly  observes  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  487):  ''Few  are 
sensible  of  the  close  alliance  which  subsists  between  partiality  to 
error,  and  duplicity  and  fraud  iti  conduct.  They  are  shoots  from 
the  same  stock,  fruits  from  the  same  tree.  He  that  lies  to  his 
own  understanding,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  does  not 
deliberately  propose  to  himself  truth  as  the  end  of  all  his  inves- 
tigations, will  not  scruple  at  deceit  with  his  neighbors.  The  love 
of  truth  is  honesty  of  reason,  the  love  of  virtue  is  honesty  of 
heart;  and  so  impossible  is  it  to  cultivate  the  moral  affections  at 
the  expense  of  the  understanding,  that  he  who  receives  not  the 
truth  in  the  love  of  it,  is  threatened  in  the  Scriptures  with  the 
most  awful  malediction  that  can  befall  us  in  this  sublunary  state 
— an  eclipse  of  the  soul  and  a  blight  upon  the  heart,  which  are 
the  certain  precursors  of  the  second  death." 

We  have  quoted  this  language  to  show  the  strength  of  our  own 
sentiments  on  this  subject.     We  have  carefully  looked  at  the  sub- 
ject for  nearly  forty  years  past,  and  our  convictions  in  regard  to 
it  have  only  grown  stronger  with  the  lapse  of  time;    and  we  wish 
o  put  on  permanent  record  our  protest  against  the  theory  which 
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we  have  here  opposed.  We  may  not  carry  conviction  to  our 
brethren,  but  we  must  express  our  own.  We  solemnly  believe 
that  truth,  though  crushed  to  earth,  will  rise  again  sooner  or  later. 


ARTICLE  VII. 


THE  LAW  OF  RETRIBUTION. 

John  Stuart  Mill  tells  us,  in  his  Autobiography,  that  neither 
his  father  nor  himself  was  a  dogmatic  Atheist.  They  did  not 
deny  the  possible  existence  of  a  God,  but  the  actual  existence  of 
such  a  God  as  the  Bible  reveals.  The  special  difficulty,  we  are 
informed,  which  opposed  their  recognition  of  the  God  of  the  Bible, 
is  the  fact'  that  he  is  represented  as  characterised  by  the  attribute 
of  retributive  justice,  and  as  conducting  a  moral  government  in 
accordance  with  its  requirements.  On  speculative  grounds  they 
might  have  admitted  the  possibility  of  a  Deity,  but  for  moral 
reasons  they  were  forced  to  reject  the  fact  of  God's  existence ! 
This,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  to  be  very  curious  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  philosophers,  who,  like  Kant,  treat  the  argument  for 
the  Divine  existence  derived  from  the  laws  of  the  speculative 
reason  as  sophistical,  insist  upon  the  competency  and  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  that  which  springs  from  the  moral  nature  of 
man.  But  the  position  taken  by  the  Mills  is  not  so  wonderful 
after  all.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  if  the  Bible  had  not  af- 
firmed the  fact  of  eternal  punishment,  many  of  its  readers  would 
have  denied  the  existence  of  God.  It  is  the  natural  procedure  of 
philosophy  to  seek  a  principle  of  unity  upon  which  the  multifa- 
rious phenomena  of  the  universe  may  be  reduced;  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God  being  admitted,  that  principle  is  found.  The 
agony  of  the  quest  for  a  first  and  sufficient  cause  of  all  things  is 
ended,  and  the  reason  rests  in  a  mighty  assumption  which  throws 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  world  and  the  problems 
of  thought.  Why  should  philosophy  not  receive  a  doctrine  which 
affords  a  solution  to  some  of  her  greatest  perplexities  ?     But  the 
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revelation  of  a  God,  administering  a  moral  government  in  accord- 
jince  with  the  measures  of  retributive  justice,  evokes  into  the 
clear  light  of  consciousness  the  fact  of  personal  guilt,  and  clothes 
the  future  with  the  aspect  of  an  eternal  storm.  No  being  who 
is  conscious  of  sin  or  even  of  imperfection  can  contemplate  with 
calmness  the  existence  of  such  a  God.  He  must  either  endeavor 
to  convince  himself  that  such  a  moral  ruler  does  not  exist,  or 
suffer,  in  the  contemplation  of  his  relations  to  him,  apprehension 
and  unrest.  There  is  no  dogma  which  a  sinner  is  so  unwilling  to 
admit  as  that  of  an  eternal  hell,  and  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
rid  of  it  but  by  convincing  himself  either  that  he  is  not  a  sinner, 
or  that  there  is  no  God.  The  easier  and  more  practicable  of 
these  methods  of  escape  from  the  horrible  doctrine  is  the  latter, 
for  the  reason  that  while  there  is  no  immediate  intuition  of  God 
in  consciousness,  there  is  of  the  fact*  of  sin.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised, then,  that  Mill,  or  any  other  unbeliever  in  the  Bible,  should 
strenuously  attempt  to  evade  the  grasp  of  retribution  by  a  denial 
of  the  existence  of  a  Being  dealing  out  with  even  hand  to  the 
subjects  of  his  rule  the  measures  of  retributive  justice. 

But  of  what  avail  is  the  rejection,  on  this  ground,  of  the  Divine 
existence,  if  universal  consciousness  and  universal  observation 
alike  confront  us  with  the  fact  of  suffering  ?  There  is  no  avoid- 
ance of  the  torture  of  remorse  by  the  sophistical  effort  to  strip  it 
of  a  feature  which  stamps  upon  it  its  specific  character.  We 
may  deny  its  retributive  nature  as  much  as  we  please,  but  the 
agony  remains.  Nothing  is  secured  by  the  denial  of  a  God  but 
the  removal  of  the  possibility  of  remedial  measures  by  which  his 
mercy  might  propose  to  deliver  us  from  the  doom  inflicted  by  his 
justice;  or,  if  that  be  considered  a  begging  of  the  question,  all 
that  is  gained  by  such  a  denial  is  the  continuance  of  overwhelm- 
ing calamities  from  which  nothing  short  of  Omnipotence  can 
rescue  us.  In  rejecting  the  existence  of  God  because  of  his 
retributive  justice,  we  discard  the  possibility  of  a  merciful  deliv- 
erance which  could  only  be  effected  by  a  God.  For  it  is  certain 
that  no  measures  of  police,  no  efforts  of  philanthropy,  and  no 
combinations  of  human  power,  have  been  able  to  abate  the  mass 
of  suffering  under  which  the  world  for  ages  has  groaned.  If  there 
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ie  no  God,  there  is  no  help  for  wretched  human  beings.  He, 
therefore,  who  rejects  a  God  of  goodness,  because  he  is  a  God  of 
justice,  presses  the  last  hope  ottt  of  humanity,  and  drives  it  to 
the  very  hell  from  the  jaws  of  which  he  professes  to  save  it.  A 
self-originated  and  self-evolved  materialism  in  which,  it  is-  an  un- 
deniable fact  that  might  triumphs  over  weakness,  that  the  strong- 
est only  survive  the  inevitable  conflicts  of  the  system,  that  the 
maimed,  the  sick,  the  puny,  are  pushed  to  the  wall  and  kicked 
out  of  existence — a  blind,  mechanical  scheme,  the  laws  of  which, 
like  ponderous  iron  wheels  incessantly  revolving,  crush  the  life 
out  of  soul  and  body  alike,  is  a  poor  alternative  to  one  conducted 
by  a  personal  God,  who,  while  he  is  just,  institutes  a  grand 
remedial  economy  by  which  the  exactions  of  justice  may  be  re- 
lieved. By  all  means  let  us  fall  into  the  hands  of  one,  who,  while 
he  thunders  against  us  in  wrath  for  sins  we  cannot  disclaim,  at 
the  same  time  in  accents  of  love  whispers  to  us  of  pardon  and 
reconciliation.  Woe  be  to  us,  if  our  hope  of  deliverance  from 
evils  which  even  the  Atheist  cannot  deny,  is  to  be  found  in  ante- 
cedence and  sequence ! 

We  have  been  struck  by  the  fact,  elucidated  by  inferences 
drawn  from  the  self-recorded  experience  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  that 
human  nature,  however  it  may  strive  in  speculation  to  dash  out 
the  conviction  of  the  Divine  existence,  must  have  a  God  at 
whose  shrine  it  pays  its  homage.  So  long  as  his  amiable  and 
gifted  wife  was  spared  to  him,  his  worship  was  rendered  to  one 
who  could  only  have  been  confessed  to  be  his  superior  by  his  ad- 
mission that  she  was  divine  ;  and  when  this  goddess  ceased  to  be, 
he  sank  into  despair,  until  he  discovered  another  object  of  su- 
preme aifection  and  allegiance  in  himself.  Thenceforward,  as  he 
tells  us,  he  contented  himself  without  effort  in  the  self-evolved 
happiness  of  his  own  energies  as  the  sufficient  goal  of  his  being. 

The  argument  by  which  Mill  sought  to  establish  his  atheistic 
position  was  a  simple  one.  We  can  only  form  any  notion  of  a 
God  from  the  analogies  of  our  own  being.  If  there  be  in  the 
God  whose  existence  is  alleged  an  attribute  of  justice  unlike  any 
quality  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  ourselves,  we  cannot  admit 
that  existence.     But    we   are   not    conscious   of  an    attribute  of 
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retributive  justice  in  ourselves.  We  are  forced,  consequently, 
to  reject  a  God  in  whom  that  property  is  asserted  to  exist.  We 
a,dmit,  in  the  main,  Mr.  Mill's  first  premise,  but  we  deny  that 
there  is  no  sentiment  of  retributive  justice  in  man.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  maintain  that  it  is  affirmed  in  the  individual  conscious- 
ness, and  manifested  in  the  relations  of  human  society,  the 
structure  of  governments,  and  the  facts  of  observation  and  of 
history.  We  might  endeavor  to  establish  this  position,  and  then 
proceed  to  show  that  upon  Mr.  Mill's  principle  of  the  analogy 
between  our  make  and  the  perfections  of  a  God  alleged  to  exist, 
we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  a  God  characterised  by  retributive 
justice  does  exist;  or,  at  least,  that  such  a  supposition  does  not 
invalidate  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  existence.  It  is  not  our 
intention,  however,  to  pursue  that  line  of  thought.  We  assume, 
as  we  devoutly  hold,  the  fact  of  God's  existence ;  and  led  by  the 
apprehension  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  throw  out  of 
account  the  great  principle  of  retribution,  and  to  resolve  the  di- 
vine government  into  one  of  simple  benevolence,  we  propose  first, 
to  indicate  the  general  scope  of  the  law  of  retributive,  or,  as  it  is 
•otherwise  denominated,  distributive,  justice,  and  then  to  point  out 
its  influence  upon  certain  specific  cases  which  appear  to  sustain 
an  anomalous  relation  to  it. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  then,  attention  is  directed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  fact  that,  in  the  government  of  God,  there  is  a 
fixed  connection  between  actions  and  retributive  consequences. 

It  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  this  connection  is  either,  as  to 
time,  immediately,  or  as  to  degree,  perfectly,  exhibited  in  the 
present  scheme  of  things;  nor  that  there  is  always  now  a  precise 
adaptation  of  the  retribution  to  the  action.  But,  reasoning  in- 
ductively, we  find  a  suflficient  number  of  instances  to  establish 
the  general  principle.  And  if  we  adopt  the  belief  of  a  future 
state,  in  favor  of  which  nature  presents  a  powerful  presumption, 
and  which  the  Scriptures  definitely  reveal,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
explain  the  apparent  anomalies  which  thrust  themselves  upon  our 
observation.  The  retribution  may  be  only  delayed  for  a  more 
thorough-going  exhibition  beyond  the  limits  of  this  mortal  life. 
God,  in  his  natural  providence,  is  now  only  affording  us  hints  and 
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intimations,  some  feeble  and  distant,  others  plain  and  startling, 
of  a  future  dispensation  of  rewards  and  punishments,  conforma- 
ble to  the  conduct  of  moral  agents  in  the  present  state  of  ^exist- 
ence.  To  the  eye  of  reason,  as  well  as  to  the  mind  of  the  beuirver 
in  Christianity,  the  present  scheme  of  things  furnishes  potential 
proof  of  the  great  fact  that  a  moral  government — and  that  of  a 
righteous  personal  God — is  begun,  but  not  designed  to  be  con- 
summated, here.  No  adequate  explanation  of  the  existing  state 
of  the  world  can  be  reached,  except  upon  this  supposition.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  this  belief  is  entertained,  it  is  found  to 
be  the  key  by  which,  at  least  in  some  degree,  we  are  able  to  solve 
the  mysteries  of  providence  which  confront  us  on  every  side. 

Let  us  suppose  that  one  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  God, 
and  adopts  the  hypothesis  that  he  is  a  Being  of  simple  benevo- 
lence, goes  forth  to  the  examination  of  the  order  of  things  which 
he  finds  in  the  present  world.  Let  him  assume  that  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only,  design  of  this  benevolent  Being,  in  the  creation  and 
government  of  the  world,  is  purely  to  promote  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  his  creatures.  He  will  inevitably  be  met  by  insuperable 
difficulties  at  every  step  he  takes.  The  first  fact  which  he  would 
encounter  is  the  existence  of  suffering  in  every  conceivable  form. 
How  can  he  reconcile  this  condition  of  things  with  the  funda- 
mental hypothesis  with  which  he  commenced  his  investigations? 
How  can  these  multiplied  aspects  of  pain  be  harmonised  with  his 
notion  of  the  pure  benevolence  of  God?  Why  this  cry  with 
which  the  first  breath  of  life  is  drawn,  and  these  groans  with 
which  the  last  is  expired?  Why  these  lamentations,  these  sick- 
nesses, these  tears  of  anguish,  these  dying  throes?  Why  this 
pestilence,  famine,  war,  and  death  ?  Is  it  surprising  that  he 
finds  himself  balked  at  every  stage  of  his  inquiries? 

The  inadequacy  of  his  fundamental  postulate  is  in  nothing 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  acknowledged  failures,  in  their 
attempts  to  resolve  this  difficulty,  of  Natural  Theologians  who 
have  based  their  conclusions  upon  what  has  been  called  "the 
greatest  happiness  principle."  Even  Paley — to  whom  as  a 
Natural  Theologian  and  an  apologist  for  Christianity  we  cannot 
allude  Avithout  profound  respect — confesses  to  difficulties  which 
he  could  not  clear  up,  and  mysteries  which  he  could  not  fathom. 
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Nor  will  it  answer  to  hold,  with  others,  that  the  existence  of 
pain  and  suffering  tends  to  keep  men  from  rashness  and  impru- 
dence; or,  with  others  still,  that  these  apparent  evils  are  designed 
to  generate  the  virtues  of  pity  and  sympathy,  and  that  they  thus 
discharge  a  really  beneficent  office.  Must  men  be  preserved  from 
one  evil  only  by  the  production  of  another?  Is  it  not  conceiv- 
able, is  it  not  likely,  that  such  a  Being  as  this  hypothesis  of 
simple  benevolence  supposes,  would  have  projected  and  perpetu- 
ated a  totally  different  scheme  of  providence?  If  this  be  the 
best  plan  to  promote  the  highest  exercise  of  virtue  and  the 
greatest  amount  of  happiness,  is  it  also  the  plan  which  is  univer- 
sally adopted  in  the  government  of  God  ?  Are  other  orders  of 
beings,  are  unfallen  angels,  under  the  same  sort  of  regiment  ? 
And  will  the  glorified  saints,  when  they  leave  this  vale  of  tears, 
take  their  sufferings  with  them  to  heaven  as  indispensable  instru- 
ments for  promoting  their  highest  bliss  ?  Pure  Benevolence,  the 
mother  of  that  brood  of  ills  which  aflflict  our  poor  human  nature ! 
Are  these  her  children?  This  Moloch,  devouring  little  children, 
gaunt  and  hollow-eyed  Famine  ;  this  raven-winged  angel,  swoop- 
ing with  unsheathed  sword  over  slumbering  cities.  Pestilence ; 
this  grim-visaged  butcher  of  the  human  family.  War  ;  this  sav- 
age and  relentless  monarch  enthroned  on  the  piled  bones  of  races. 
Death — are  these  the  progeny  of  Pure  Benevolence?  The  images 
are  monstrous. 

Nor,  further,  will  it  do  to  say  that  happiness  preponderates 
over  suffering.  That  may  possibly  be  the  case,  but  how  can  we 
know  it?  We  have  not  the  faculties  with  which  to  institute  the 
great  equation.  The  difficulty  here  is  analogous  to  that  which  is 
experienced  in  the  attempt  to  settle  questions  of  duty  on  mere 
grounds  of  expediency.  The  consequences  of  actions  are  so 
numerous  and  varied — they  ramify  into  relations  so  remote  and 
inappreciable,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  of  man,  limited 
as  it  is,  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  final  result.  In  short, 
it  will  be  found  upon  trial  that  all  these  speculations  in  regard  to 
the  order  of  the  world  are  overthrown  at  every  step  by  actual 
experience  and  observation,  or  may  be  convicted  of  incompetency 
upon  naked  grounds  of  reason.  And  it  is  not  strange  if  some 
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who  began  with  these  insufficient  data  have  abandoned  their  vain 
attempts,  and  lapsed  into  a  specious  Pantheism  or  a  more  undis- 
guised and  consistent  Atheism.  The  only  method  of  arriving  at 
some  tolerably  correct  conception  of  the  scheme  of  providence, 
as  a  whole,  has  been  neglected,  and  the  issue  must  needs  be  dark- 
ness, perplexity,  and  unbelief.  The  leading  fallacy  which  vitiates 
the  reasonings  of  those  who  have  attained  no  satisfactory  result 
from  their  investigations,  is,  that  they  do  not  attach  sufficient 
importance  to  the  existence  and  influence  of  moral  evil.  The 
phenomena  of  the  moral  domain  are  thrown  out  of  the  account. 
What  an  induction,  which  takes  no  notice  of  half  the  patent  facts 
of  experience!  What  observation,  which  is  blind  to  the  great, 
tremendous,  revolutionary  force  of  sin  !  It  is  a  blunder  exactly 
akin  to  that  which  marks  the  speculations  of  professed  writers  on 
morals,  who  treat  everv  sinner  as  thou^rh  he  were  Adam  in  inno- 
cence,  who  take  no  account  of  the  existence  of  guilt,  and  the 
consequent  derangement  which  it  has  introduced  into  the  faculties 
and  powers  of  the  soul.  As  well  might  one,  in  describing  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  a  steamship  in  crossing  the  ocean, 
omit  to  mention,  among  them,  the  fact  that  her  engine  had  been 
blown  to  pieces  by  an  explosion.  It  is  as  if  in  the  nineteenth 
century  some  historian  of  the  French  monarchy  should  forget  to 
notice  the  volcanic  action  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
Napoleonic  Empire  which  was  heaved  up  from  its  crater. 

We  can  form  no  true  or  adequate  idea  of  the  scheme  of  provi- 
dence without  noting  the  agency  of  moral  evil.  Here  lies  the 
difficulty.  "One  would  imagine,"  says  the  representative  of 
scepticism  in  Hume's  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion,  "that  this 
world  had  not  received  the  last  hand  of  the  Maker,  so  little 
finished  is  every  part,  and  so  coarse  are  the  strokes  with  which  it 
is  executed.  Thus,  the  winds  are  requisite  to  convey  the  vapors 
along  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  to  assist  men  in  navigation ; 
but  how  oft,  rising  up  to  tempests  and  hurricanes,  do  tiiey  be- 
come pernicious  !  Rains  are  necessary  to  nourish  all  the  plants 
and  animals  of  the  earth  ;  but  how  often  are  thev  defective,  how 
often  excessive  I"  And,  on  very  much  the  same  ground,  Comte, 
the  advocate  of  the  Positive  —or,  as  it  is  in  fact,  the  Materialistic — 
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Philosophy,  has  not  hesitated  to  make  the  bold  assertion,  that 
human  wisdom  is  competent  to  improve  the  universe.  Now,  our 
ignorance  of  the  present  order  of  things,  as  a  whole,  as  a  vast 
and  comprehensive  scheme,  and  of  the  relation  which  particular 
events,  though  seemingly  anomalous  and  by  us  inexplicable, 
sustain  to  the  ultimate  development  of  that  scheme — our  igno- 
rance might  suggest  greater  modesty  in  pronouncing  judgment 
upon  its  apparent  deficiencies.  We  are  not  prepared  to  take  the 
ground,  maintained  by  some,  that  the  evils  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  are  the  incidental  and  unavoidable  results  of  the  ope- 
ration of  general  laws,  in  which  provision  is  not  made  for  special 
and  extraordinary  cases.  This  may  be  a  just  maxim  in  relation 
to  the  scope  of  human  legislation,  and  indeed  upon  it  is  founded 
the  expediency  of  executive  interference  to  relieve  the  too  rigor- 
ous application  of  law  in  individual  instances.  But  it  is  at  least 
nllowable  to  conceive  that  a  Being  who  sees  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  and  takes  in  at  one  view  all  possible  contingencies, 
could  have  provided  against  the  occurrence  of  special  anomalies 
however  minute. 

Nor  is  the  way  clear  for  us  to  endorse  the  view — although  pre- 
sented by  a  splendid  living  writer — that,  "so  far  as  these  evils 
are  merely  physical,  or  bear  a  physical  aspect,  or  are  connected 
with  other  physical  phenomena,  they  are  not  evils;"  for,  it  can- 
not be  thought  to  have  been  beyond  the  range  of  possibilities 
that  a  scheme  of  providence  should  have  been  constructed  in 
which  no  provision  would  have  been  made  for  the  occurrence  of 
these  physical  evils.  And  it  is  difficult  to  suppose,  had  not  moral 
evil  been  introduced  as  a  disturbing  element  into  the  world,  that 
these  events  would  ever  have  occurred.  They  did  not  occur  in 
Paradise ;  and  if  sin  had  not  entered,  the  whole  earth  would  now 
be  an  Eden — the  garden  of  the  Lord. 

It  must,  too,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Scriptures  represent 
the  earth  as  suffering  under  these  physical  evils,  which  they  un- 
questionably attribute  to  the  intervention  of  sin,  and  describe  as 
the  curse  which  follows  in  its  train.  The  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now.  And  according  to  this 
striking  portraiture,  it  is  earnestly  looking  forward — stretching 
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out  its  neck — to  the  day  of  the  elimination  of  moral  evil  from  the 
world,  as  the  happy  period  of  its  own  release  from  the  oppression 
of  the  physical  ills  under  which,  for  ages,  it  has  writhed. 

The  truth  is,  that  no  sufficient  explanation  can  be  given  of  the 
fact  of  human  suffering,  except  on  the  ground  of  its  being  either 
retributive  or  disciplinary.  Admit  that  man  is  guilty,  and  you 
discover  the  reason  of  his  sufferings;  the  very  elements  of  nature 
become  the  ministers  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  the  instru- 
ments of  retribution.  Sin  has  deranged  the  order  of  the  world, 
and  the  sinner  suffers  from  the  recoil  of  this  disturbing  force  on 
his  own  head.  We  are  unable  to  see  how  under  a  just  govern- 
ment there  could  be  suffering  without  guilt;  and  equally  difficult 
is  it  to  apprehend  how  upon  the  supposition  of  guilt  there  should 
be  no  suffering.  They  are  inseparably  related  to  each  other.  To 
say  that  sin  is  not  necessarily  followed  by  punishment,  is  to  say 
that  the  Divine  Governor  either  cannot,  or  will  not,  enforce  his 
own  laws — laws  which  are  the  expression  of  his  eternal  and  un- 
changeable nature.  If  we  adopt  the  former  supposition,  that  he 
cannot,  we  strip  him  of  the  attributes  of  Deity,  and  degrade  him 
below  the  level  of  a  petty  tribal  chief;  if  the  latter,  that  he  wmII 
not,  we  impute  to  him  unfaithfulness  to  himself,  and  moral  weak- 
ness in  the  administration  of  his  government.  Now,  this  princi- 
ple which  we  are  led  to  adopt  from  the  consideration  of  the  very 
nature,  the  essential  elements,  of  a  perfect  government,  is  con- 
firmed by  actual  experience.  Experience  attests  the  fact  beyond 
dispute,  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  inseparably  annexed  to  certain 
actions  under  the  natural  government,  and  reward  and  punish- 
ment to  virtuous  and  vicious  actions  under  the  moraZ  government, 
of  God.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  also,  that  this  law  holds,  not- 
withstanding the  fact — which  at  first  sight  appears  to  militate 
against  it — that  certain  acts,  which  are  transgressions  of  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  conscience,  are  attended  with  present  gratifica- 
tion. A  little  reflection  will  serve  to  convince  us,  that  the 
pleasure  attending  these  acts  is  evanescent  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  that  their  ultimate  and  paramount  results  are  such  as  to 
establish  the  great  fact  of  retribution.  The  law  of  retributive 
justice  is  sustained  by  experience.     Our  moral  nature  attests  it, 
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-conscience  vouches  it,  remorse  proclaims  it,  the  judgment  of 
society  pronounced  on  the  conduct  of  individuals  authenticates  it, 
the  sentences  of  human  courts  enforce  it,  and  the  swift  action  of 
masses  sometimes,  anticipating  tardy  legal  processes  in  the  case 
of  atrocious  criminals,  lends  it  a  special  illustration.  Exceptional 
and  infidel  thinkers,  like  John  Stuart  Mill,  may  sco«t  a  Divine 
Judge  and  retribution  alike,  but  human  nature  utterly  refuses  to 
.sink  its  God  into  nothingness,  or  his  justice  into  a  name. 

Every  dispensation  of  religion  has  proclaimed  the  principle  of 
retribution.  The  Adamic  proclaimed  it.  It  uttered  it  in  the 
words,  "In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely 
die."  The  patriarchal  dispensation  proclaimed  it.  It  stamped 
it  in  the  form  of  a  visible  curse  upon  the  body  of  the  fratricide 
Cain,  and  thundered  it  across  the  wild  waste  of  waters  in  which 
the  corpses  of  a  world  were  floating.  The  Abrahamic  period 
proclaimed  it.  It  spoke  it  with  tongues  of  fire,  when  the  wicked 
and  luxurious  cities  of  the  plain  were  calcined  to  ashes  under  its 
<lreadful  operation.  The  Mosaic  period  proclaimed  it.  It  was 
impressed  upon  the  nations  when  the  jaws  of  the  mighty  chasm, 
cleft  by  the  hand  of  omnipotence  in  a  stormy  sea  at  night,  closed 
again  upon  the  pride  and  flower  of  Egypt.  It  was  enforced  with 
peculiar  emphasis  and  awful  sanctions  amidst  the  imposing 
solemnities  of  Sinai ;  the  massing  of  two  millions  of  human  beings 
at  the  base  of  the  mount,  the  smoke  that  rolled  up  like  that  of  a 
furnace,  the  thick  darkness  that  curtained  in  the  seat  of  the 
august  Lawgiver,  the  flaming  fire  that  wrapped  itself  in  the  folds 
of  the  storm-cloud,  the  keen  lightnings  that  gleamed  like  the 
sword  of  justice  leaping  forth  to  destroy  the  guilty,  the  quaking 
of  the  solid  pile  of  rock  as  if  smitten  with  palsy  and  reeling  under 
the  burden  of  Godhead,  the  bellowing  and  explosion  of  terrific 
thunders,  the  great  sound  of  a  trumpet  waxing  louder  and  louder, 
and  sending  its  sharp  and  deafening  reverberations  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  encampment — all  smote  in  the  law  of  retributive 
justice  upon  the  appalled  and  fainting  heart  of  the  sinner,  as  if 
by  the  apparition  of  the  judgment  bar  and  the  blast  of  the  trump 
of  doom.  The  Jewish  dispensation  proclaimed  it.  Its  impressive 
ritual   inscribed   in    letters   of   blood    preached  it  morning  and 
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evening  day  by  day.  The  repeated  confessions  of  guilt,  the  dailj 
purgations,  the  perpetual  offering  o^f  sacrificial  life,  the  solemn' 
expiation  of  the  great  day  of  atonement,  thQ  blood-dripping  veil, 
the  sprinkling  of  thie  mercy-seait,— these  all  uttered,  as-  with  a^ 
thousand  voices,  the  indestru<Jtible  law  of  retribution,  and  pointed, 
as  with  a  thousand  prophetic  fingers  to  the  atoning  Lamb  of  God 
as  the  only  deliverer  from^  its'  curse. 

The  Christian  dispensation  proclaims,  with  increasing  power, 
the  same  great  principle.  The  death  of  Christ  is'  the  most  signal 
instance  of  its  operation.  We  have  not  room  to  discuss  the 
theory  m-aintained  by  popular  writers  of  the  day,  that  Jesus  did 
not  die  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  retributive  justice,  but 
simply  in  accordance  with  the  claims  of  self-sacrificing  love  ;  or 
to  comment  upon  the  blasphemy  of  one  of  them, — Robertson  of 
Brighton — that,  in  yielding  to  his  own  argent  sympathy,  "Christ 
came  into  collision  with  this  world's  evil,  and  he  bore  the  penalty 
of  that  darings  He  approached  the  whirling  wheel  and  was  torn- 
in  pieces.^'  Let  us  thankfully  receive  the  instructions  of  the 
Scriptures  on  this  vital  point.  They  clearly  teach  us  that  he 
could  not  have  suffered  and  died  except  as  the  vicar  and  substitute 
of  the  guilty,  and  that  as  he  freely  consented  to  take  this  position 
for  them,  justice  and  law  dealt  with  him  as  in  their  place  and 
stead.  ^'Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,, 
being  made  a  curse  for  ns/'  He  bore  the  retributive  conse- 
quences of  our  act,'^,  and  so  we  may  be  delivered  from  them  by 
faith  in  him.  The  inference,  then,  is,  that  if  God  so  dealt  with 
his  own  beloved  Son,  holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled  in  himself^ 
when  he  became  the  sponsor  of  sinners  and  assumed  their  liabili- 
ties, there  is  no  escape  from  retribution  to  those  who  reject  his 
death  as  an  atonement  for  their  sins.  '"'If  they  do  these  things 
in  the  green  tree,  wliat  shall  be  done  in  the  dry?"  Faith  in 
Christ  as  our  substitute,  or  eternivl  retribution, — 'thofte  are  the 
only  alternatives  before  us. 

In  regard  to  the  preceding  views,  a  certain  difficulty  has  been 
nro;e<l  which  invites  our  consideration.  It  has  been  contended 
that,  on  the  supposition  of  a  pi'rfcct  (government  conducted  by  a 
Divine  Being,  the  laws  of  its  administration  should  be  character- 
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ised  by  a  fixed  and  undeviating  uniformity,  and  be  impartially 
-and  regttlarly  enforced.  If  there  ^^e  a  scheme  of  gov-ernment,  its 
<course  should  -be  so  stabl-e  as  to  render  it  possible  to  forecast  the 
results  of  actions.  To  this  fundamental  principle  of  a  correct 
government,  it  is  said,  the  pretended  law  of  retribution  is  a 
manifest  -exception.  The  law,  if  any  there  be,  is  ^executed  so 
irregularly  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  foresee  the  retributive 
>conse(^uen<;es  of  actions,  and  by  that  foresight  to  be  guided  in 
■shaping  our  conduot. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  prove  that  this  difficulty  is  grounded  in 
a  fatal  misapprehension  of  the  extent  and  scope  of  God's  moral 
government.  It  is  vacated  of  force  by  the  consideration,  that 
the  schema  of  government  under  which  we  now  live  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  consummated  in  the  present  life,  but  a  complete  and 
adequate  adjustment  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  laid  over 
until  another  «Chd  a  future  state.  Any  theory  which  proceeds 
•on  the  assumption  that  the  existing  state  of  things  is  final,  is  on 
that  very  account  convicted  of  insufficiency.  Based  on  this 
fallacious  postulate,  several  hypotheses  have  been  maintained. 
By  some  it  is  contended  that  the  present  state  is  one  of  unmixed 
happiness;  by  others,  that  it  is  one  of  unmixed  misery;  by 
•others,  that  it  is  one  of  retribution,  in  which  rewards  and  punish- 
ments are  equitably  and  perfectly  administered;  by  others,  that 
it  is  one  of  punishment  simply;  and  by  others  still,  that  it  is  one 
of  mixed  good  and  evil.  It  will  be  remarked,  that  the  pervading 
idea  of  all  these  hypotheses  is,  that  the  present  scheme  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  designed  to  be  final.  It  has  no  connexion 
with  a  future  state,  and  therefore  contemplates  no  development 
beyond  the  present  life.  The  first  four  of  these  hypotheses  Dr. 
Palcy  dismisses  as  scarcely  worthy  of  mention;  and  with  reason, 
as  they  are  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  most  cursory  observa' 
tion  of  facts.  The  last  hypothesis  is  true,  in  so  far  as  it  holds 
the  present  to  be  a  state  of  mixed  good  and  evil.  It  needs  but 
little  reflection  to  convince  one  of  that  fact;  but  it  fails  to  meet 
the  difficulties  involved,  simply  because  it  limits  the  scheme  of 
governiuent  under  whicli  we  live  to  the  present  order  of  things. 
It  is  founded  on  the  false  assumption  that  man,  like  brute  animals. 
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is  ordained  to  have  his  peculiar  enjoyments  limited  to  the  present 
life.  But  as  this  hypothesis  takes  no  account  of  the  moral  nature- 
of  man — the  very  point  in  dispute, — it  is  hardly  worthy  of  serious 
refutation.  A  scheme  of  mixed  good  and  evil,  in  which  the  good 
is  assumed  to  be  the  preponderating,  element,  may  be  adapted  to- 
merely  animal  existences,  for  they  have  the  capacity  for  no  other 
than  animal  pleasures;  but  to  say  that  such  a  plan  is  adequately 
adapted- to  the  moral  condition  of  man,  is-  to  violate  the  analogies' 
of  nature,  as  well  as  our  own  sense  of  fitness  and  congruity. 
When  animals,  die  their  enjoyment  has  reached  its  maximum,  and 
there  cant  be,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  disappointment; 
but  in  the  case  of  man,  as  a  moral  being,  death  rends  asunder 
his  most  cherished  ties,  annuls  his  earthly  covenants,  suppresses 
his  temporal  affections,  and  disappoints  the  fondest  hopes  built 
npon  the  continuance  of  his  sublunary  life.  Even  were  it  ad- 
mitted, therefore,  that,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  system  of  merely 
sensuous  enjoyment,  the  present  scheme  is  complete,  still  as  one 
of  moral  development  it  certainly  is  not. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  at  this  time  to  present  either  the  probable 
or  scriptural  proofs  of  a  future  state  of  existence.  The  analogies 
of  nature — as  has  been  shown  by  a  profound  and  judicious 
thinker — create  a  strong  presumption  in  its  favor.  But  even  if 
that  presumption  be  reckoned  too  feeble,  or  thought  to  be  rebutted 
by  counter  presumptions,  we  fall  back  on  the  express  declarations 
of  that  blessed  gospel  which  has  "brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light."  Waiving,  however,  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  a 
future  state,  we  proceed  to  the  matter  more  immediately  chal- 
lenging our  attention. 

There  are  two  separate  but  concurrent  lines  of  argument  by 
which  the  fact  may  be  proved,  that  the  scheme  of  retribution  by 
rewards  and  punishments  is  not  completed  in  the  present,  and 
that  its  final  development  is  postponed  to  a  future,  state,  in  which 
it  will  certainly  be  achieved.  We  may  appeal,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  consideration,  that  the  decisions  of  conscience  are  not  ulti- 
mate, but  prospective  and  premonitory.  It  is  a  deliverance  of 
consciousness,  from  which  confessedly  no  appeal  can  be  taken, 
that  such  is  their  character.    We  know,  because  we  are  conscious 
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that  conscience  is  not  the  supreme  court.  We  feel  that  it  derives 
its  authority  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  representative  principle, 
reflecting  the  majesty  and  uttering  the  voice  of  God.  Dispute 
its  authority,  and  it  refers  you  to  him  who  seated  it  on  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  the  human  soul,  and  sustains  its  sentences  with  the 
sanctions  of  his  justice,  and  the  power  of  his  arm.  We  feel  that 
conscience  is  a  judge,  but  not  the  final  Judge. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  considered,  too,  that  the  decisions  of 
conscience  are  not  unfrequently  adverse  to  our  apparent  temporal 
interests.  It  evidently  does  not  contemplate  the  present  as  a 
state  of  final  recompence.  It  leads  us  to  prison,  to  chains,  to 
the  fiery  doom  of  the  martyr,  rather  than  sanction  our  adherence 
to  liberty,  fortune,  and  life,  at  the  expense  of  duty  and  the  sacrifice 
of  principle.  What,  it  is  asked,  would  be  the  meaning  of  this,  if 
conscience,  which  thus  conducts  us  to  suffering,  disgrace,  and 
death,  did  not  refer  us  to  another  bar  for  our  final  sentence,  and 
another  state  for  our  highest  bliss?  If  it  were  not  so,  our  moral 
nature  would  be  a  lie.  "  • 

An  appeal,  moreover,  may  be  taken  to  the  fact,  that  the  power 
of  conscience  is  often  most  keenly  felt  in  the  dying  hour,  awakens 
the  most  distressing  apprehensions  and  the  most  alarming  fears 
just  at  the  close  of  the  present  existence.  And  let  us  not  be 
told  that  this  is  the  result  of  education.  Education?  It  was 
these  fears  of  the  future  which  brought  Volney  to  his  knees  in  a 
storm,  and  which  rendered  the  death-bed  of  Voltaire  too  horrible 
a  spectacle  to  be  borne  by  his  friends  and  associates.  It  was 
this  that  led  the  sturdy  Hobbes  to  exclaim,  when  dying,  "  I  am 
about  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark."  It  is  this  that  has  wrung  a 
cry  for  mercy  from  many  an  infidel  in  his  last  moments.  It  is 
conscience,  forecasting  the  hereafter,  which  "makes  cowards  of 
us  all."  Now,  if  the  present  state  of  moral  action  be  final,  how 
shall  we  account  for  these  fears  at  the  very  termination  of  it,  in 
cases  in  which  a  life-time  has  been  spent  in  the  attempt  to  efface 
from  the  mind  of  man  all  trace  of  a  belief  in  the  existence  of 
conscience,  and  the  reality  of  a  future  state?  Ah,  no!  It  is 
not.  education  which  alone  inspires  these  fears.  They  start  up 
from  the  profoundcst  depths  of  our  being. 
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From  these  considerations  it  is  legitimate  to  deduce  the  fact 
that  the  decisions  of  conscience  are  not  ultimate,  but  that  they 
represent  and  foreshadow  the  sentences  of  a  higher  tribunal,  and 
point  to  a  final  retribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  grave. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  fairly  urged,  in  support  of  the 
view  that  the  present  scheme  of  retribution  awaits  its  completion 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  life,  that  there  is  now  an  evident  in- 
equality in  the  dispensation  of  rewards  and  punishments.  We 
would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  imply  that  any  one  is  un- 
justly dealt  with  by  Providence  in  this  world.  No  man  has  a 
right  to  complain  of  the  evils  under  which  he  suffers.  All  are 
guilty  and  deserve  punishment.  "Wherefore  should  a  living 
man  complain,  a  man  for  the  punishment  of  his  sins?"  But 
while  it  is  true  that  none  are  unjustly  treated,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  true  that  there  is  a  real  difference  in  the  characters  and 
conduct  of  men,  and  that  the  virtuous  and  godly  man  frequently 
undergoes  more  and  greater  afflictions  than  some  who  are  vicious 
and  ungodly.  The  fact  now  sought  to  be  signalised  is,  that  there 
is  not  in  this  world  a  perfect  adjustment  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment relatively  to  the  different  characters  and  conduct  of  men. 
Proceeding  on  the  erroneous  assumption  that  there  is  a  perfect 
exhibition  of  retributive  justice  in  the  present  world,  the  friends 
of  Job  wronged  the  venerable  servant  of  God  by  charging  that 
his  extraordinary  sufferings  were  justly  due  to  the  commission  of 
extraordinary  sin.  More  careful  observation,  and  a  juster 
religious  philosophy,  would  have  convinced  them  that  their  prin- 
ciple was  a  fiillacious  one,  and  that  the  sarcastic  retort  of  the 
sufferer — "miserable  comforters  are  ye  all" — was  not  a  mere 
ebullition  of  spleen.  It  was,  too,  precisely  this  speculative  notion 
as  to  what  the  course  of  Providence  ought  to  be,  which  disturbed 
the  equanimity  of  the  Psalmist  of  Israel.  He  saw  the  righteous 
afflicted,  and  the  wicked  flourishing ;  nor  was  the  difficulty 
solved  until  he  went  to  the  sanctuary,  ntid  there,  under  the 
teachings  of  inspiration,  learned  what  the  end  of  the  wicked 
would  be. 

If,  then,  it  be  a  fact, — and  we  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  dis- 
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puted — that  rewards  and  punishments  are  unequally  and  dis- 
proportionately distributed  in  the  present  course  of  Providence, 
we  are  driven  to  the  alternatives,  either  of  denying  the  existence 
of  a  principle  of  retributive  justice,  or,  if  that  be  admitted,  of 
concluding  that  there  will  be  a  consummation  of  the  moral  scheme 
in  a  future  state,  where  the  ends  of  justice  will  be  fully  met/  and 
retribution  meted  out  in  exact  conformity  to  the  deserts  of  every 
individual. 

Now,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  presumption,  on  the  ground  of 
the  analogy  which  pervades  the  respective  economies  of  Providence, 
that  the  moral  scheme  will  at  a  future  day  be  finished  because 
the  present  material  or  physical  system  not  only  evinces  marks  of 
exquisite  skill,  but  of  completeness  and  perfection.  The  few  ap- 
parent exceptions  to  the  perfection  of  that  system,  were  they  not 
assignable  to  moral  causes,  the  interpenetration  of  moral  agencies 
which  impinge  upon  it,  are  so  trifling  as  to  furnish  no  evidence  of 
n  lack  either  of  skill  or  power  in  its  divine  Author.  And  it  may 
with  great  probability  be  urged,  that  after  all — as  has  not  seldom 
happened  in  regard  to  the  speculations  of  scientific  sceptics — what 
seems  at  first  view  to  constitute  exceptions  to  the  completeness  of 
the  system  are  in  reality  no  exceptions  at  all;  the  fact  simply 
being  that  we  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  their  particular  adjustment 
to  the  general  scheme.  The  presumption  is,  then,  that  if  the 
material  system  be  complete,  the  moral  will  not  be  left  incomplete. 

We  are  happily,  however,  not  remitted  in  this  matter  to  the 
mere  guidance  of  presumption  grounded  in  analogy.  The  Scrip- 
tures definitely  reveal  the  f^-ct,  that  the  moral  government  of 
God,  by  a  retribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  will  meet  its 
ultimate  development  in  a  future  state.  From  a  number  of  testi- 
monies but  one  will  be  selected,  which  has  always  struck  us  as 
singularly  forcible.  The  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  immortal  sermon 
preached  on  Mars'  Hill,  declares  that  God  "commandeth  all  men 
everywhere  to  repent,  because  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the 
which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  man  whom 
he  hath  ordained;  whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  to  all  men  in 
that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead."  It  would  seem  that  the 
Apostle  contemplated  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  ratifying  the 
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great  principle  of  distributive  justice,  and  as  furnishing  a  proof 
that  the  future  destinies  of  men  will  be  assigned  them  in  strict 
accordance  with  its  requirements.  The  Apostle's  argument  ap- 
pears to  be  briefly  this:  that  as  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  God 
exhibited  to  the  universe  convincing  evidence  that  the  Saviour's 
mediatorial  engagements  were  fully  met,  and  the  reward  dis- 
pensed to  him  on  the  ground  of  distributive  justice,  so  the  work 
of  every  man  will  hereafter  be  judged  by  referring  it  to  the  same 
pure  and  perfect  standard. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  from  reason  and  the  Scrip- 
tures is,  that  a  scheme  of  retribution  is  conducted,  but  conducted 
only  partially  in  the  present  world,  and  that  it  will  certainly  be 
completed  in  another  and  a  future  state.  The  retributive  conse- 
quences of  actions  are  inseparably  attached  to  them.  The  only 
possible  escape  from  a  bitter  personal  experience  of  them  in  all 
their  fulness  lies  in  the  application  of  the  sinner  to  the  wonderful 
provision  of  grace  which  God  has  made  in  the  mediation  and 
atonement  of  his  only  begotten  Son.  Sin  must  be  punished 
either  in  ourselves  or  in  another  for  us.  Either  Jesus  must 
bear  its  retributive  consequences  for  us,  or  wq  must  endure  them 
forever. 

IT.  There  are,  besides  the  general  views  already  stated,  some 
particular  considerations  touching  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
retribution,  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  a  discussion  of 
this  subject,  and  which  we  will  endeavor  concisely  to  present. 

In  those  cases  in  which  wicked  men  seem  to  prosper,  it  deserves 
to  be  noticed  that  their  temporal  success  is  generally  the  result 
of  their  conformity,  in  some  degree,  to  the  very  law  which  we 
are  now  considering.  If  ►a  man  should  violate  all  the  laws  of 
Providence,  and  habitually  disregard  all  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  prudence,  it  would  be  a  singular  anomaly  if  he  should  pros- 
per even  in  the  present  life.  A  cruel  and  oppressive  person  may 
attend  to  his  business  with  scrupulous  exactness  and  fidelity. 
His  industry  secures  his  temporal  success,  and  secures  it  in  con- 
formity to  the  law  of  retribution.  His  cruelty,  however,  through 
the  operation  of  the  same  law,  would  entail  upon  him  the 
reprobation  of  his  fellows  and  the  curses  of  the  poor.     A   young 
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person  of  extravagant  and  dissipated  habits  might,  by  intense  and 
babitual  application  to  study,  secure  an  enviable  reputation  for 
•culture,  scholarship,  and  ability.  This  result  would  proceed 
from  an  observance  of  tbe  laws  of  Providence  in  certain  respects, 
while  the  ultimate  issue  of  extravagance  and  dissipation  would, 
in  accordance  with  the  same  laws,  be  penury  and  disgrace.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  may, 
as  a  general  thing,  be  traced  to  their  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
God's  natural  government  of  the  world  in  some  particular  in- 
stances, while  they  may  habitually  infringe  the  laws  of  his  moral 
government,  and  thus  incur  the  punishment  which  is  due  to  that 
violation.  But  it  must  be  added  that  the  temporal  prosperity  of 
the  ungodly  man,  which  to  some  minds  conflicts  with  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  retributive  providence,  may,  and  if  he  continue  im- 
penitent will,  become  the  instrument  of  a  future  retribution;  «nd 
the  blessings  which  he  enjoyed  in  this  life  serve  to  enhance  and 
aggravate  his  doom  beyond  the  grave.  "  The  rich  man  died  and 
was  buried;  and  in  hell  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments," 
and,  from  having  fared  sumptuously  every  day  on  earth,  is 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pleading  for  a  drop  of  water  to  cool 
his  tongue. 

Let  it  be  observed,  too,  that  the  wicked  man,  though  he  may 
seem  to  prosper,  is,  after  all,  not  as  happy  as  he  appears  to  be. 
He  may  not  suffer  much  from  the  infliction  of  physical  evil,  but 
he  does  suffer  from  the  defect  of  positive  happiness.  To  the 
satisfaction,  the  calm  serenity,  which  result  from  the  exercise  of 
virtuous  and  holy  affections,  he  is  an  utter  stranger.  And  when 
the  dav  of  adversitv  comes — and  come  it  sometimes  does,  as  the 
shadow  which  an  approaching  judgment  casts  before  it — when  the 
reverses  of  fortune,  the  disappointment  of  hopes,  and  the  deser- 
tion of  friends,  thicken  like  a  stormy  atmosphere  around  him, 
he  is  sustained  by  no  sense  of  integrity  and  comforted  by  no 
abiding  peace.  He  sits  disconsolate  among  the  ruins  of  the  past 
and  if  he  ventures  to  look  to  the  future,  it  reflects  upon  him 
the  frown  of  an  injured  and  angry  God.  Thus  evermore  is  it 
true,  as  the  Roman  satirist  has  said,  that  "the  path  of  tranquillity 
lies  alone  through  virtue;"  or,  as  a  greater  than  Juvenal   has 
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declared  :  ''The  wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  whose  waters^ 
cast  up  mire  and  dirt."  "There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to 
the  wicked." 

The  same  sort  of  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  suffering  condi- 
tion of  the  Christian.  That  condition  often  results  from  the 
neglect,  the  follies,  and  the  sins  of  which  he  has  been  guilty. 
Through  infinite  mercy,  it  is  true,  he  is  pardoned.  The  con- 
demning sentence  of  the  law  is  lifted  from  his  soul,  for  there  is 
•"no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus  ;"  the  puni- 
tive feature  of  his  afflictions  is  extracted,  and  retribution  has, 
through  grace,  given  way  to  fatherly  discipline  ;  but  it  is,  not- 
withstanding, a  solemn  reflection  that  even  in  his  case  repentance 
is  often  unavailing  to  avert  all  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
sins  of  youth.  Disease  resulting  from  carelessness  or  vicious 
indulgence,  is  not  cured  by  religion.  He  may  suffer  under  it 
all  his  days.  It  may  contribute  to  shorten  his  life.  It  remains 
a  perpetual  and  affecting  proof  of  the  folly  and  danger  involved 
in  violating  any  law  of  God,  whether  natural  or  moral.  The 
sinful  habits,  moreover,  which  may  have  been  contracted  in 
youth,  become,  in  after-life,  the  sources  of  his  most  violent  and 
easily  besetting  temptations.  Their  guilt  may  be  forgiven, 
and  yet  their  natural  consequences  in  the  present  life  may  fol- 
low with  the  certainty  of  an  effect  from  a  cause.  Acts  of  filial 
disobedience  may  bring  down  the  grey  hairs  of  a  parent  in  sor- 
row to  the  grave  ;  infidelity  to  the  relative  duties  of  life  may  wound 
the  hearts  and  mar  the  peace  of  kindred  and  friends.  These 
acts  may  be  mourned  by  those  who  committed  them,  and  be  freely 
forgiven  by  those  who  suffered  from  them  ;  but  who  that  has  ever 
been  guilty  of  them,  cun  refrain  at  the  last  from  the  hot  tears  of 
a  bitter  though  fruitless  regret  which  rain  down  upon  their  ashes 
and  their  tombs?  An  offended  God  may  have  forgiven  us;  in- 
jured friends  may  forgive  us;  hut  how  can  wo  ever  forgive  our- 
selves ?  The  blush  of  shame  will  crimson  the  face  when  we 
think  of  all  that  for  which   they  are  pacified  toward  us. 

While,  therefore,  the  strictly  retributive  element  in  the  afflic- 
tions of  the  believer  is  removed  through  the  vicarious  sufferings 
and  death  of  his  glorious  Saviour,  the   natural   consequences  of 
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3iis  acts  are  often  allowed  to  develop  themselves.  Their  eternal 
results  are  Suppressed — they  will  never  be  experienced,  for  Jesus 
has  delivered  them  from  the  wrath  to  come — but  their  temporal 
effects,  permitted  still  to  exist,  are  taken  up  into  the  fatherly  rule 
of  Grod  over  the  members  of  his  family,  and  are  employed  as  the 
instruments  of  his  discipline,  by  which,  under  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  his  grace,  his  children  are  profoundly  convinced  of 
the  evil  of  sin,  reduced  to  a  sense  of  their  own  nothingness,  led 
to  appreciate  the  divine  glory,  and  qualified  for  their  translation 
at  last  to  the  holy  employments  and  the  transcendent  communion 
of  the  heavenly  state.  Materially  considered,  the  corrective 
ehastisements  of  God's  fatherly  rule  are,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
same  with  the  retributive  inflictions  of  his  rectoral  government. 
The  relations  involved,  the  influence  exerted,  the  ends  secured, 
in  the  two  cases,  are  as  widely  different  as  law  and  grace,  but  the 
matter  of  them  is  frequently  the  same.  They  are  formally  dis- 
tinct, but  materially  alike.  Discipline,  as  long  as  it  is  needed, 
marches  on  the  line  of  retribution.  Parental  justice  often  ap- 
pears to  produce  the  same  results  as  judicial.  And  it  is  certain 
that  if  the  fatherly  hand  of  God  should  fall  upon  us  as  our  sins  in- 
trinsically deserve,  the  eff'ect  in  this  life  would  be  substantially 
the  same  as  if  the  n)ighty  hand  of  God  as  Sovereign  and  Judge 
were  let  loose  upon  us  with  its  crushing  weight.  Hence,  in  part, 
the  necessity  of  the  perpetual  intercessions  of  our  merciful  High 
Priest  in  the  heavens  in  our  behalf:  hence  the  necessity,  not- 
withstanding our  free  and  full  pardon  in  justification,  of  our  daily 
prayers  for  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Christian,  who,  through  faith, 
obeys  the  requirements  of  the  gospel,  is  cheered  while  suffering 
under  the  ills  of  life,  by  a  sense  of  pardon  through  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb,  and  sustained  amidst  the  shocks  and  vicissitudes  of  his 
sublunary  existence,  by  a  deathless  principle  of  holiness  and  hap- 
piness. Friends  may  diminish,  and  foes  may  multiply;  God  is 
the  strength  of  his  heart  and  his  portion  forever.  The  world 
may  frown  upon  him  and  dungeons  threaten  him,  but 

"The  man  resolved  and  steady  to  his  trust, 
Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obvstinately  just, 
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May  the  rude  rabble's  insolence  despise — 
Their  senseless  clamors  and  tumultuous  crie&  \ 
The  tyrant's  fierceness  he  beguiles^ 
And  with  superior  greatness  smiles." 


rn 


The  martyr's  stake  may  confront  him  and  fagots  blaze  around, 
him,  but  hallelujahs  burst  from  Lis  cracked  and  blistered  lips, 
Tvhjle  his  soul  prepares  to  mount,  as  in  a  chariot  of  flame,  to  the 
presence  of  its  Sijiviour  and  its  God.  And  as  the  prosperity  of 
the  ungodly  man  in  this  world  becomes  an  instrument  of  his  future 
misery,  so  the  present  afflictions  af  the  Christian  go  to  constitute 
a  salutary  discipline,  by  which,  as  in  a  painful  but  temporary 
school,  he  is  trained  for  the  exercise  of  permanent  holiness  ancj 
the  fruition  of  immortal  bliss. 

There  is  still  another  difficulty  connected  with  this  subject, 
upon  which  the  remarks  already  made  throw  some  light,  but 
which  merits  a  more  special  consideration.  Jt  is,  that,  according 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  one  who  has  passed  his  whole  life 
in  the  commission  of  the  most  aggravated  crimes,  may,  at  the  last, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  dying  bandit  on  the  cross,  be  pardoned 
^nd  receive  the  joys  of  immortality.  What  becomes  of  the  law 
of  retribution  in  such  cases  ?  Does  the  gospel  defraud  distribu- 
tive justice  of  its  dues  ?  We  freely  confess  that  this  difficulty 
cannot  be  resolved  by  reason  ;  the  case  could  not  occur  under  the 
simple  scheme  of  Natural  Religion.  It  can  be  explained  alone, 
and  it  is  explained,  on  the  supposition  of  the  introduction  into  the 
Bcheme  of  Providence  of  the  principle  of  mercy  and  the  fact  of 
substitution.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  having  consented  to  be- 
come the  substitute  of  the  transgressors  of  law  and  the  prisoners 
of  justice,  assumes  thoir  liability  to  punishment,  and  by  bearing 
the  penalty  of  sin  for  them,  discharges  them  from  the  necessity  of 
enduring  it  in  their  own  persons.  The  principle  of  retribution 
is  not  affected — that  remains  in  force  ;  but  the  parties  upon  whom 
it  actually  terminates  are  changed.  The  release  of  the  dying 
thief,  for  example,  from  the  scope  of  the  law  of  retribution,  was 
an  act  of  exceeding  grace  to  liim,  but  an  act  also  of  strictest  jus- 
tice to  Christ.  Jesus  had  met  his  liabilities  and  discharged  them. 
The  prisoner  had  not  broken  jail,    nor  had  he  been   released  by 
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mere  clemency.  Justice  was  not  robbed  of  its  dues.  •  They  were 
paid,  fuily  paid,  by  the  surety  of  the  dying  culprit,  and  justice 
could  not  demand  from  him  a  second  payment  of  the  same  debt. 
This  was  his  salvation  ;  this,  this  is  our  hope,  that  in  the  cross  of 
Christ  mercy  and  truth  met  together,  righteousness  and  peace 
kissed  each  other.  There  the  great  law  of  retribution  was  writ- 
ten in  the  blood  of  Jesus  ;  but  there,  too,  inscribed  in  the  same 
precious  blood,  was  the  redeeming  grace  of  God. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject, 
at  which  it  is  possible,  more  fully  than  before,  to  answer  the  ob- 
jection which  has  been  urged  against  the  law  of  retribution,  as 
operating  in  the  government  of  God  in  this  world,  namely,  that 
it  is  so  devoid  of  uniformity,  proceeds  so  irregularly,  as  to  render 
it  impracticable  for  moral  agents  to  shape  their  conduct  in  con- 
formity with  it.  If  there  were  not  this  want  of  uniformity  and 
this  irregularity  which  is  complained  of,  there  would  be  no  room 
for  obedience.  The  necessary  tendency  of  retributive  justice, 
unchecked,  is  instantaneously  to  inflict  rigorous  punishment  upon 
the  transgressor  of  law — that  is,  to  destroy  him.  The.  introduc- 
tion of  the  princjiple  of  mediation  restrains  this  tendency,  and 
arrests  the  retributive  procedures  of  justice.  An  opportunity  is 
thus  furnished  to  sinners  to  escape  the  application  of  the  law  of 
retribution  to  themselves  personally.  The  absence  of  fixed  re- 
gularity, therefore,  in  the  administration  of  that  law,  is  a  proof 
of  infinite  mercy  on  the  part  of  God  towards  sinners.  Their  very 
hope  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  executed  to  the  full,  either 
promptly  or  with  perfect  regularity.  The  sum  of  all  is  this : 
there  is  a  sufficient  uniformity  in  the  exhibition  of  the  principle 
of  retribution  in  this  world,  to  convince  men  of  the  tremendous 
nature  and  consequences  of  sin,  and  to  advertise  them  of  a  future 
judgment  in  righteousness;  there  is  a  sufficient  want  of  uniform- 
ity to  admit  of  an  evangelical  probation  for  sinners,  and  to  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provision  of  re- 
demption through  the  blood  of  the  great  Mediator  and  Redeemer. 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  1 — 21. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 


THE  FINAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


The  Final  Philosophy  ;  or^  System  of  Perfectible  Knowledge-! 
issuing  from  the  Harmony  of  Science  and  Religion.  By 
Charlbs  Woodruff  Shields,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Princeton 
College.  New  York :  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.  1877. 
1  Vol.  8vo.,  pp.  609. 

In  the  present  state  of  human  knowledge,  the  things  that  are 
most  surely  known  are  sometimes  of  the  nature  of  negations. 
For  example:  the  distance  separating  the  earth  from  the  sun  is 
not  yet  accurately  settled.  It  is  known  to  be  greater  than  ninety 
millions  of  miles,  and  known  to  be  less  than  one  hundred  mil- 
lions. It  will  probably  require  a  few  more  years  of  close  investi- 
gation to  settle  the  exact  proportions  of  the  odd  ten  millions  ;  and 
meantime,  seed  time  and  harvest,  summer  and  winter,  will  con- 
tinue in  their  orderly  sequences.  If  the  Force  that  controls 
these  sequences  will  not  stay  its  operations  until  science  fixes  its 
bounds  and  defines  its  potency,  the  inhabitants  of  earth  will  at 
least  be  sure  of  their  food,  because  the  maturity  of  the  grain  de- 
pends more  upon  this  monotonous  regularity  than  upon  the  exact 
definitions  of  philosophy.  The  sons  of  men  have  been  gazing 
upward  at  the  starry  firmament  for  some  sixty  centuries,  and 
year  by  year  have  added  to  the  stores  of  knowledge  ;  but  the  old 
challenge  is  still  unanswered:  "Canst  thou  guide  Arcturus  with 
his  sons  ?"  Indeed,  the  most  that  science  can  assert  is,  that  these 
vast  orbs  are  certainly  so  many  miles  distant  from  our  system,  and 
practically  it  does  not  matter  whether  this  distance  is  measured 
by  millions  or  quintillions.  As  for  their  proximity  or  their  in- 
fluence upon  mundane  affairs,  science  is  entirely  silent.  Among 
the  forces  of  nature  they  have  their  due  place  ;  but  where  their 
power  terminates,  man  cannot  know.  The  earth  is  too  narrow 
for  a  parallax.  Time  is  too  short  to  measure  the  designs  of 
eternity. 

The  author  of  the  work   under  review  is  the  Professor  of  the 
"Harmony  of  Science  and  Revealed  Religion,"  at  the  College  of 
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New  Jersey,  Princeton.  The  book  may  therefore  be  considered 
the  sum  of  all  that  can  be  taught  concerning  this  harmony ;  and 
in  fact  the  author's  conclusion  defines  the  Final  Philosophy  as 
the  perfection  of  this  harmony.  And  the  more  modern  deliver- 
ances from  the  famous  thinkers  of  the  world,  seem  to  indicate 
a  drift  in  this  direction.  It  is  true  that  prominent  deniers 
or  doubters  have  been  growing  more  pronounced  in  their 
assaults  upon  theology,  but  the  general  progress  of  the  age  tends 
to  agreement.  Dr.  Shields  recognises  the  antagonism  as  existent, 
while  he  asserts  as  a  primal  axiom,  the  generic  accordance  of 
religion  and  science,  because  both  are  true,  and  truth  cannot  be 
self-contradictory.  Theology  contains  within  itself  the  promise 
of  a  golden  a<j;e  when  all  men  shall  reach  the  highest  attainments 

CO  O 

in  knowledge,  because  all  men  shall  know  the  Lord.  Science 
assures  her  votaries  that  all  knowable  truth  is  attainable  by  pa- 
tient application,  and  promptly  rejects  all  theories  that  cannot  be 
sustained  by  experimental  proof.  To  bring  these  two  results  in 
accord,  is  to  say  that  faith  shall  be  swallowed  up  by  vision.  Then 
shall  we  know,  even  as   we  are  known. 

The  first  division  of  Doctor  Shields's  book  treats  of  the  forms 
which  science  has  assumed  in  its  relations  to  theology ;  and  he 
classes  these  forms  under  the  four  heads  of  "Antagonism,"  *'In- 
diflferentism,"  "Eclecticism,"  and  "Scepticism."  The  first  is  the 
scientific  postulate  that  Revelation  and  Reason  are  necessarily  in 
conflict ;  the  second  recognises  an  innate  antagonism  between 
Religion  and  Science,  but  would  somehow  allow  the  two  to  work 
out  their  separate  results  upon  the  same  general  plane ;  the 
third — Eclecticism — essays  to  unite  these  divergent  forces,  making 
each  minister  to  the  other ;  on  one  hand  affirming  the  truths  of 
science  by  theological  authority  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  gilding 
the  theolop-ical  doorma  with  the  endorsement  of  scientific  demon- 
stration.  The  last  class  embraces  the  unbelievers — those  who 
deny  revelation  per  se,  and  doubt  scientific  proof,  scouting  ax- 
iomatic truth,  and  in  fact  living  upon  the  wholesale  rejection  of  all 
knowledge,  and  aspiring  to  nothing  above  the  life  of  the  brute 
that  perishes,  or  better  than  the  condition  of  the  molecule  that 
floats  in  the  sunbeam. 
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A  large  part  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  the  survey  of  these 
vast  fields.  The  ordinary  reader  is  overwhelmed  by  the  array  of 
historical  names  and  facts,  but  is  insensibly  led  on  by  the  beauty 
of  the  author's  style.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  book  is  given 
up  to  this  pare  of  the  discussion,  and  less  than  two  hundred  pages 
is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  his  true  theme,  or  the  "Har- 
mony of  Science  and  Religion."  And  while  the  rhetorical  beauty 
is  no  where  diminished,  the  second  division  of  the  work  exhibits 
more  acute,  original,  and  logical  argument  than  the  more  expansive 
portion  already  referred  to.  And  it  is  specially  noticeable,  that 
Professor  Shields  does  not  affect  to  present  n.  system  of  formu- 
lated philosophy  which  shall  be  the  Final  Philosophy.  But  he 
does  reach  the  true  ground,  to  wit,  that  there  is  indubitable  truth 
in  both  Religion  and  Science,  and  therefore  the  reconciliation  of 
these  apparent  antagonisms  is  both  desirable  and  possible.  In 
his  opening  chapter  he  uses  this  language : 

''Our  first  ar<^uinont,  then,  is,  that  roll,u;ion  and  ncience  aro  related 
loo;ically.  By  their  very  definition  it  becomes  inconceivable,  if  not  im- 
possible, that  they  should  form  two  distinct  kinds  of  truth,  flying  apart 
in  everlasting!;  contradiction.  The  scientific  view  of  the  universe,  and 
the  religious  view  of  the  universe,  stand  or  fall  to<i;ether.  Take  either 
from  the  other,  and  you  would  have  but  half  the  truth,  and  that  half 
without  lo;2;ical  support.  Tmaj!;ine,  if  you  can,  s(3ienco  p(!rfected  without 
relif^ion,  all  phenomena  referred  to  their  laws,  and  all  l:iw^  to  their  causes, 
and  you  would  still  need  the  rational  postulate  of  a  ^reat  First  Cause  of 
those  causes,  and  a  great  Final  Cause  of  those  laws,  such  as  you  can  only 
find  in  the  Jehovah  of  Scripture,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  l)e«rinning 
and  the  end,  which  was  and  which  is  and  which  is  to  conic,  God  overall, 
blessed  forever.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  try  to  imagine  religion  com- 
pleted without  science,  the  one  true  God  revealed  in  all  the  plenitude  of 
his  perfections,  and  you  would  still  need,  as  a  rational  counterpart  of 
this  revelation,  such  an  illustration  of  his  perfections  as  the  different 
sciences  alone  can  afford  :  celestial  physics  to  unfold  his  immensity, 
eternity,  and  omnipotence  ;  terrestrial  physics,  to  display  his  wisdom 
and  goodness  ;  and  the  psychical  sciences,  to  approve  his  holiness, 
justice,  and  truth.  If  your  science  without  religion  would  land  you  in 
the  absurdity  of  a  creation  without  a  Creator,  your  religion  without 
science  would  leave  you  with  the  abstraction  of  a  Creator  without  a  cre- 
ation. But  imagine  now  that  Creator  inhabiting  yet  controlling  his 
creation  ;  think  of  all  natural  laws  as  resolved  into  divine  methods,  and 
of  divine  attributes  as  expressed  in  all  natural  phenomena  ;  and  you  will 
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see  how  perfectly  logical,  how  absolutely  reasonable,  is  the  correlation 
iind  coalescence  of  science  and  religion."     (Pages  11,  12.) 

The  temptation  to  quote  from  the  book  assails  the  reviewer 
upon  every  page,  but  the  present  purpose  is  rather  to  discuss  a 
few  points  suggested  by  the  thesis  itself,  on  a  popular  rather  than 
a  scholastic  side.  The  reader  is  cordially  invited  to  a  perusal  of 
Doctor  Shields's  volume,  which  is  presented  by  the  publishers  in 
very  attractive  style,  printed  on  clear  white  paper,  with  good 
readable  type. 

Didactic  Theology,  in  the  present  age,  has  attained  a  clearly 
defined  position.  With  all  the  variations  in  creeds,  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  Christian  belief  are  certainly  classified  and  affirmed 
with  no  uncertain  sound ;  and  in  all  evangelical  sects,  funda- 
mental truths,  generally  in  identical  language,  have  the  foremost 
place.  But  Apologetical  Theology  does  not  rest  upon  so  distinctly 
defined  a  basis.  The  authenticity  and  authority  of  a  Divine 
Revelation  must  needs  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  schemes  of  theology, 
but  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  by  no 
means  universally  recognised  as  the  only  God-given  rule  of  faith 
and  practice.  How  many  millions  of  the  race  have  been  deluded 
by  the  revelation  through  the  False  Prophet,  who  retained  the 
essential  dogma  of  divine  unity,  and  gave  up  all  besides?  How 
many  thousands  have  been  ensnared  by  the  profane  revelations  of 
Mormonism,  the  vapid  mistiness  of  Swedenborg,  and  the  miser- 
able delusions  of  modern  Spiritualism?  The  Christian  takes  the 
one  Revelation,  closing  with  its  awful  anathema  against  additions 
to  the  canon  and  against  subtractions  from  it,  and  finds  therein 
all  the  pabulum  that  the  soul  craves.  And  the  real  contest, 
therefore,  is  between  those  who  cling  to  the  Revelation  as  for  the 
life  of  their  souls,  and  those  who  either  deny  its  authority  intoto^ 
or  accept  it  with  destructive  limitations.  Because  the  disputes 
between  sects  that  accept  the  Revelation  as  from  God,  are,  after 
all,  but  minor  disputes  when  contrasted  with  the  wholesale  denial 
of  the  record.  The  often-quoted  taunt  touching  tlie  want  of 
uniformity  in  doctrine  among  Christian  professors,  is  a  poor 
refuge  for  the  unbeliever.  If  it  be  true  that  one  is  of  Paul,  an- 
ther of  Apollos,  and  another  of  Cephas,  it  is  also  true  that  all 
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are  of  Christ,  and  all  profess  to  derive  their  creeds  frjra-  the  one- 
Revelation. 

The  Finiil  Philosophy  that  shall  unite  Science  and  Religion  is 
not  due  in  ante-millennial  times.  Science  is  the  knowledge  and 
classification  of  facts-,  and  for  the  most  part  deals  with  material 
things.  It  doeS'  indeed  find  something  underlying  matter,  of  the 
nature  of  law,  which  it  analyses  as  far  as  possible;  but  its  rigid 
requirements  forbid  the  acceptance  of  all  things  that  may  not  be 
cognised  by  the  senses.  The  avenues  it  traverses  in  bringing 
knowledge  to  the  mind,  must  be  fenced  in  on  both  sides.  It  dis- 
tricts a  priori  and  a  posteriori.  But  as  man,  by  searching,  can- 
not find  out  God  to  perfection^  Science  can  never  bring  the  soul 
to  the  knowledge  of  God.  On  the  other  hand.  Religion  does  not 
concern  itself  about  the  claims  of  Science,  or  enforce  any  of  the 
deductions  of  Science.  The  avenues  through  which  Religion 
enters  the  mind  are  not  so  strictly  hedged  in.  It  teaches  man, 
first,  out  of  a  Divine  Revelation  containing  formulated  truth,  of 
doctrine,  of  reproof,  of  instruction  in  righteousness.  It  teaches 
man,  second,  by  occult  communications  from  God  directly  to  the 
soul.  It  institutes,  third,  an  intercommunication,  a  system  of 
♦j[uestion  and  answer,  as  between  man  and  God,  and  fixes  the  law 
of  this  communion  so  accurately  that  man  cannot  ask  for  bread 
and  be  put  off  with  a  stone.  Its  phenomena  are  not  variable. 
All  things — -the  vast  scope  of  God's  creation — work  together  for 
good  to  the  saint.  No  evil  can  befall  him ;  no  plague  can  come 
nigh  his  dwelling. 

The  essential  value  ofscientifiic  attainments  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated. It  has  sometimes  been  thought  a  high  test  of  piety  to 
assail  Science  as  the  enen)v  of  God,  and  to  condemn  its  arrogant 
status,  as  denying  all  that  is  written,  or  us  presenting  its  postu- 
lates as  the  substitute  for  Revelation.  But  in  fact  it  does  no  such 
(liing.  It  pursues  iti^  laborious  way  through  ages  and  generations, 
gathering  golden  truth  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  race,  and 
arranging  its  discoveries  in  symmetrical  order.  Here  and  there, 
some  of  its  votaries  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  assail  all  the 
symbols  of  Christian  faith;  but  Science  is  in  nowise  responsible 
for  these  defections.     Scientific  unbelief  differs   in    nowise   from 
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ignorant  unbelief,  in  tlie  last  analysis.     And  God,  who  equipped  . 
men  for  the  pursuits  of  scientific  investigation,  and   thereby  dis- 
tinguished them  from  all  other  known  intelligences,  did  not  limit 
them  by  theological  dogmas,     lliere  is  no  moral  quality  in   the 
shape  of  a  crystal,  yet  there  is  a  scientific  law  that  regulates 
the  formation.     There  Is  no  moral  relation  subsisting  betwixt 
the  strata  of  geological  orders,  but  there  is  an  infallible  certainty 
of  their  orderly  recurrence.     The  truth  of  Scripture  does  not 
need  the   endorsement  of  Science.     It   is   of  authority  because 
thus  saith  God.     The  fact  that  a  vast  world  of  organic  remains 
is  found  in  the  chalk  beds,   does  not  need  the  endorsement  of 
Scripture.     It   is   entitled  to   credence  because  thus  saith  man. 
The  Bible  does  not  teach  Christian  science  or  unchristian  science  ; 
but  it  does  teach  that  man  is  a  sinner  and  that  Christ  is  a  Saviour. 
A  reviewer,  in  commenting  upon  Dr.  Shields's  book,  observes 
that  ^'Science  deals  with  the  relations  between  man  and  nature ; 
Religion,  with  those  subsisting  between  man  and  God."     This 
definition  is  faulty,  in  that  it  ignores  the  doctrine  of  One  First 
Cause,  and  therefore  of  numberless  relations  subsisting  between 
this  First  Cause  and  all  the  effects  in  the  universe.     If  meta- 
physics is  to  be  admitted  among  the  sciences,  it  is   not  only  a 
revelation,  but  also  a  necessary  logical  truth  that  He  "by  whom 
are  all  things,"  must  necessarily  be  He  "for  whom  are  all  things." 
The  First  Cause  can  be  nothing  less  than  the  Final  Cause.    And 
it  is  certainly  true  that  God  as  really  formed  Agassiz  for  his  spe- 
cific work  in  the  domain  of  Science,  as  that  he  formed  Calvin  for 
his  specific  work    in    the  domain   of  Religion.     The  querulous 
complaints  about  the  antagonism  between    Religion  and  Science 
are  very  much  like  the  squeamish  piety  that  finds  in  the  innocent 
amusements  of  earth  a  fatal  barrier  to  growth   in  grace.     There 
is  a  state  of  mind  specially   appropriate   to   the  worship  of  the 
sanctuary  and  to  the   worship  of  the  closet.     There  is  another 
and  a  diff"erent  state  of  mind,  appropriate  to  social  intercourse,  to 
festive  occasions,  to  the  business  affairs  of  life.     God  reigns  in 
all,  and  God  is  glorified  in  all.     It  is  not  antagonism   that  dis- 
tinguishes  one  state  of  mind  from  the  other,  but  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  golden  medal. 
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Science  deals  with  visible  phenomena;  faith  deals  with  spiritual 
things.  Science  takes  nothing  upon  credence,  but  demands 
scrutable  evidence  at  every  step.  Faith  is  the  evidence  of  things 
unseen,' and  of  things  that  cannot  be  seen.  Science  records  the 
slow  processes  by  which  the  thick-ribbed  earth  grew  into  cosmos. 
By  faith  we  know  that  the  things  that  are  seen  were  not  made  of 
the  things  which  do  appear. 

Finally  :  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  conflict,  and  really 
no  demand  for  agreement,  between  Science  and  Revelation.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  conflict  between  the  King,  God,  and  his  re- 
volted provinces.  And  when  he  accomplishes  the  reduction  of 
all  rule  and  authority,  and  all  the  worthy  names  that  are  named 
in  the  earth,  he  will  manifest  to  the  universe  his  wisdom  and  God- 
head. In  the  day  of  his  triumph,  it  will  be  found  that  the  dying 
thief  was  as  really  a  trophy  of  conquering  grace  as  the  most 
learned  infidel  who  may  have  been  brought  to  the  feet  of  Jesus. 
And  the  Final  Philosophy,  when  it  is  formulated,  will  not  consist 
of  compromises.  Science  will  not  relinquish  one  solitary  faet 
that  is  contained  in  her  rich  treasuries ;  and  Revelation  will  not 
modify  one  jot  or  tittle  of  its  claims.  In  the  last  days,  the  haughti- 
est crest  that  is  worn  by  any  creature  in  the  wide  universe,  will 
be  borne  by  the  man  whose  wisdom  culminated  in  the  prayer, 
''God  expiate  me,  the  sinner  [" 
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Bihliotheca  Symbolica  Ecclesice  Universalis :  or,  "  The  Creeds  of 
Christendom.''  With  a  History  and  Critical  Notes.  By 
Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Lite- 
rature in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  Harper 
&  Brothers:  New  York.  3  Vols.  Large  8vo.  Pp.  940,  900, 
900. 


This  extensive  and  learned  work  has  been  for  some  weeks 
before  the  theological  world,  and  has  been  noticed  by  the  weekly 
journals.  Its  importance  not  only  justifies,  but  demands  a  more 
deliberate  review;  and  we  hope  to  present  such  a  one,  in  our  next 
number,  from  a  hand  eminently  capable,  scholarly,  and  judicious. 
The  present  notice,  therefore,  is  only  designed  to  mark  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  work  and  to  give  the  guidance  which  scholars 
may  desire  in  the  purchase  of  the  book.  Of  the  mechanical  exe- 
cution we  may  say  with  truth,  that  the  paper  is  excellent,  the 
type,  in  the  text  of  the  work  admirable,  and  even  in  the  Notes 
clear  and  full,  and  the  binding — the  usual  flimsy  muslin — the 
opprobrium  of  the  American  Publishers. 

Vol.  I.  is  introductory,  containing  the  doctrinal  history  of  the 
Church,  as  embodied  in  its  symbols.  The  systems  of  Vatican 
Romanism,  Lutheranism  as  fixed  in  the  "Formula  of  Concord," 
and  Westminster  Calvinism,  are  especially  examined  and  com- 
pared. 

Vol.  II.  contains  the  scriptural  confessions,  the  ante-Nicene 
Rules  of  Faith,  the  (Ecumenical,  Greek,  and  Latin  Creeds,  from 
the  Confession  of  Peter  to  the  Vatican  decrees;  and  also  the  best 
Russian  Catechism,  and  the  Old  Catholic  Union  Propositions  of 
the  Bonn  Conference. 

Vol.  III.  is  devoted  to  the  Lutheran,  Anglican,  Calvinistic, 
and  later  Confessions,  closing  with  some  symbols  never  before 
collected.  Contributions  (with  the  authors'  names)  are  also  pre- 
sented from  a  number  of  leading  ministers,  stating,  on  their 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  1 — 22. 
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'  personal  authority,  what  they  deem  to  be  the  exact  position  of 
their  several  denominations. 

The  author  claims,  correctly,  that  there  has  been  a  chasm  in 
theological  literature  which  this  work  aims  to  fill.  Other  Syn- 
tagmata Confessionum  have  been  confined  to  one  school  of  theology 
or  another;  and  we  have  had  no  thesaurus,  giving  us  a  compara- 
tive view  of  all  the  creeds  of  Christendom.  Dr.  SchafF  is  fitted 
for  the  undertaking,  not  only  by  diligence  and  learning,  but  by 
his  attitude  as  both  European  and  American,  and  by  his  catholic 
spirit.  We  will  merely  note,  in  dismissing  the  work  for  the 
present,  that  this  temper  has  prompted  some  declarations,  in  his 
case,  as  in  most  of  the  German  Protestants,  which  Southern 
Presbyterians  regard  rather  aslatitudinarianism  than  catholicity. 
Criticising  what  he  calls  the  scholasticism  -  of  the  Westminster 
school  of  theology,  he  remarks,  (Vol.  I.,  p.  790) :  "It  would  be 
impossible  now-a-days  to  pass  such  an  elaborate  system  through 
any  Protestant  Ecclesiastical  body,  with  a  view  to  impose  it  upon 
all  teachers  of  religion."  Were  Dr.  Schaff  better  acquainted 
with  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  he  would  know  that  this 
is  so  far  from  being  an  impossibility,  it  is  an  actuality.  We  are 
still  old-fashioned  enough  to  stand  up  to  what  we  profess,  literally. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  "imposition"  on  any  one;  because  there  is, 
among  all  who  are  ecclesiastically  authorised  as  "teachers  of 
religion"  among  us,  an  intelligent,  free,  and  hearty  acceptance  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  one,  consistent,  and  inseparable  system,  taught 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  thence  digested  into  our  standards.  The 
different  state  of  opinion  and  practice  as  to  their  standards  in 
the  Church  and  Seminary  with  which  the  author  is  now  con- 
nected, probably  betrayed  him  into  speaking  thus  unwarrantably 
for  others.  In  allusion  to  the  propositions  of  our  (and  his)  Con- 
fession touching  predestination,  he  cordially  admits  those  which 
affirmatively  assert  an  election  unto  life.  At  one  place  he  seems 
to  contest  the  pretention  which,  negatively,  leaves  the  finally  im- 
penitent to  damnation.  But  at  another  he  admits,  as  every 
consecutive  thinker  must  do,  that  the  preterition  is  unavoidably 
implied  in  the  election,  unless  we  strip  God  of  his  omniscience 
and  free  agency.     He  then  concludes  that  the  doctrine  of  preter- 
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ition  ^'ought  never  to  be  put  into  a  Creed  or  Confession  of  the 
Church;  but  should  be  left  for  the  theology  of  the  schools."  To 
the  Presbyterian  mind  this  question  is  suggested:  If  it  is  a  truth, 
why  not  avow  it  everywhere?  Is  it  candid  to  teach  our  students 
what  we  will  not  avow  to  the  public  ?  But  we  pause ;  and  request 
our  readers  first,  to  buy  the  book,  as  one  which  will  afford  them 
great  store  of  valuable  information ;  and  second,  to  await  a  fuller 
analysis  of  its  qualities  in  our  April  number.     /  »  • 
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Among  the  Turks.     By  Cyrus  Hamlin.     New  York:  Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers,  530  Broadway.     1878.     Pp.378.    12mo. 

This  most  interesting^and  instructive  volume  comes  to  us  in 
very  attractive  dress — in  green  colored  cloth  which  is  the  sacred 
color  of  the  Mohammedan,  and  with  the  Crescent  impressed  on 
the  back  and  side  of  the  book  in  a  style  of  beauty  that  would 
charm  a  Turk.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  its  distinguished 
author,  was  a  missionary  for  thirty-five  years  at  Constantinople 
to  the  Armenians,  and  his  opportunities  for  learning  all  about 
the  Turkish  government  and  people  were  such  as  few  men  have 
enjoyed  and  still  fewer  could  have  improved  as  Dr.  Hamlin  did. 
He  is  a  great  genius,  and  as  near  being  a  "universal  genius"  as 
it  has  ever  fallen  to  our  lot  to  know  personally.  But  if  his  gifts 
of  intellect  are  extraordinary,  they  are  not  more  exalted  than  his 
character  is  unselfish,  loft}'^,  and  truthful.  We  feel  it  necessary 
to  say  this  in  recommending  this  remarkable  book  to  our  readers, 
being  very  sure  that  without  some  such  guarantee  its  wondrous 
narratives  will  rouse  the  suspicion  in  some  minds  that  the  mis- 
sionary philosopher  is  just  romancing.  Many  of  the  strange 
incidents  recorded  occurred  in  the  personal  experience  of  the 
author.  The  reader  who  will  take  our  word  for  it  that  Dr. 
Hamlin  is  incapable  of  exaggeration  cannot  but  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  this  book  with  a  loftier  estimate  not  only  of  the  gospel 
itself,  but  also  of  the  glorious  work  of  modern  Protestant  mis- 
sions and  of  its  missionaries. 

We  venture  to  affirm  that  the  chapter  on  Mohammedan  law 
contains  more  information  and  of  a  more  trustworthy  character 
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than  is  to  be  found  in  any  book  to  which  readers  generally  can 
get  access.  It  is  manifest  that  the  author  has  raade  himself 
familiar  with  the  three  folio  volumes  of  D'Ohsson,  inaccessible  to 
most  American  students. 

Dr.  Hamlin  is  a  native  of  Maine,  and  at  present  is  serving  as 
a  Professor  in  the  Congregationalist  Theological  Seminary  at 
Bangor  in  that  State.  It  is  not  probable  that  his  health  will 
admit  of  his  returning  to  carry  on  that  work  of  his  creation,  the 
"Robert  College,"  on  the  Bosphorus.  His  son-in-law,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Washburn,  has  succeeded  him  in  the  Presidency,  and  is  aided^ 
by  a  corps  of  Professors  who  are  of  various  nationalities — Ameri- 
can, Greek,  Armenian,  Bulgarian,  German,  Italian,  French,  and 
Turkish.  ♦ 

Foreign  missionaries  of  many  years'  standing,  if  not  naturally 
incapable  of  any  such  development,  get  to  be,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  large-minded  men.  Only  in  three  or  four  instances, 
and  in  those  not  offensively,  does  the  New  England  provincial 
spirit  appear  at  all  in  our  author  when  he  has  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  South.  Did  he  know  the  South  as  well  as  he  knows  the 
East,  we  should  count  on  him  to  defend  us  with  pen  and  voice 
against  the  apparently  immovable  prejudice  which  still  fills  so 
many  hearts  in  the  regions  around  him.  We  must  trust  time  and 
God's  grace  to  work  a  change  of  feeling  towards  us  there.  Mean- 
while our  readers  will  find  the  very  picture  of  our  condition 
sketched  by  Dr.  Hamlin  when  he  undertakes  (pp.  356-360)  to 
explain  how  it  is  that  Europe  and  America  have  such  false  im- 
pressions in  some  respects  about  affairs  in  the  Orient.  The 
condition  of  Turkey,  he  says,  is  reported,  first,  by  travellers.  They 
intend  generally  to  report  the  exact  truth,  and,  with  some  malig- 
nant exceptions,  they  do  report  what  they  have  seen  and  heard. 
But  not  knowing  the  languages  of  the  country,  they  get  from  the 
hotel  a  nice,  intelligent,  active  dragoman  who  is  what  is  called  a 
"Levantine,"  owned  by  no  particular  7'a,ce  perhaps,  but  belong- 
ing to  a  class  utterly  destitute  of  truth,  to  which  falsehood  is 
sweeter  than  truth,  and  which  is  sagacious  to  know  in  a  given 
case  how  much  the  traveller  can  be  made  to  swallow  without 
suspicion.     Then,  again,  the  whole  class  of  Levantines  are  the 
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enemies  of  Turkey,  never  reporting  anything  good,  and  possessing 
stores  of  the  bad  as  inexhaustible  as  their  imagination.  But 
another  source  of  our  knowledge  of  Turkey  is  the  newspaper 
correspondent  and  the  telegraph,  and  still  another  is,  political 
pamphlets.  A  great  association  has  been  formed  in  England  for 
the  purpose  of  exposing  the  faults  of  Turkey.  The  testimony  is 
mainly  from  travellers.  Dr.  Hamlin  suggests  the  inquiry  whether 
any  government  could  pass  unharmed  through  such  an  ordeal. 
And  then  he  makes  the  supposition  that  such  an  association 
should  be  formed  in  the  United  States,  with  plenty  of  funds,  to 
search  out  all  the  atrocious  murders  and  poisonings,  all  the  wife 
sellings  and  wife  beatings  in  England,  and  all  the  mobs  in  Ireland 
and  the  colonies,  and  all  the  assassinations  of  landlords,  where 
no  conviction  could  follow  on  account  of  combined  and  universal 
perjury;  and  that  all  this  should  be  constantly  presented  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  English  government  and  people,  and  nothing 
be  presented  on  the  other  side:  would  such  an  association,  he 
asks,  be  engaged  in  a  wise  or  preeminently  Christian  work?  If 
its  publications  were  spread  all  over  the  world,  would  the  result 
be  a  good,  elevating,  refining,  moral  impression  upon  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  ?  Then  he  reverses  the  supposition  and  puts  it 
that  some  such  association  in  England  should  go  to  work  upon 
the  American  people  in  the  same  way,  and  asks  if  this  would 
promote  good  feeling  in  this  country  towards  England? — espe* 
cially  if  by  force  of  circumstances  we  were  incapacitated  to  make 
any  reply. 

Precisely  in  this  way  have  the  Southern  people  been  treated, 
and  to  a  great  extent  precisely  thus  are  they  treated,  now  by  the 
North  and  by  New  England  especially.  If  there  is  one  religious 
paper  (to  say  nothing  of  political  ones)  that  will  allow  a  respecta- 
ble Southern  man  to  make  a  fair  showing  for  his  people  in  its 
columns,  we  do  not  know  it;  and  yet  those  columns  will  be  open 
at  any  time  to  the  foulest  and  the  falsest  aspersions  upon  us.  The 
South  knows  exactly  what  Dr.  Hamlin  means  by  "Levantines," 
though  she  calls  them  by  another  name ;  and  she  knows  what 
travellers  and  newspaper  paid  correspondents  frequently  are ; 
and  she  has  had  as  full  an    experience  as  Turkey    of  pamphlets 
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written  for  political  effect,  and  of  what  benevolent  associations  of 
philanthropists  will  sometimes  do  in  the  name  of  God  and  hu- 
manity. Yes,  the  South  can  match  Dr.  Hamlin's  account  (p.  250) 
of  *'the  Bulgarian  horrors,"  with  which  the  Northern  sensational 
press  delighted  to  gratify  the  depraved  taste  of  its  readers,  at 
first  sixty  thousand  "horrors,"  and  then  but  thirty  thousand,  and 
then  only  fifteen  thousand,  then  twelve  thousand,  then  four  thou- 
sand, reduced  at  last  to  two  thousand  I  Yes,  and  SoHith  Carolina 
and  Louisiana  can  both  match  his  account  (p.  252)  of  the  trial  at 
Brusa  before  a  Turkish  judge,  which  was  "a  farce,"  although 
there  were  "twenty-one  witnesses  all  in  line  and  all  testifying 
with  one  voice."  In  what  are  known  as  the  "Ku  Klux  trials" 
in  South  Carolina  it  was  easy  to  get  an  hundred  or  a  thousand 
witnesses  for  very  little  money  to  stand  "all  in  a  line  and  testify 
with  one  voice"  to  whatever  was  desired. 

On  one  occasion  in  Bulgaria — Dr.  Hamlin  describes  it  p.  270 — 
a  Greek  teacher  came  to  his  room  with  "something  on  his  niind." 
He  wished  to  tell  about  the  Turkish  oppressions,  and  our  author 
listened  to  him  with  eagerness.  It  was  the  old  story,  the  harrow- 
ing story  of  a  beautiful  maiden  seized  by  the  governor  and  taken 
to  his  harem,  arid  of  his  awful  cruelties  to  friends  of  the  poor 
girl  who  tried  to  rescue  her.  Dr.  Hamlin  took  down  the  chief 
points,  and  was  determined  that  the  atrocity  should  be  made 
public  at  Constantinople,  and  that  England  and  America  should 
hear  of  it.  But,  after  a  little,  it  occurred  to  him  that  "Greeks 
sometimes  exaggerate,  and  that  the  story  was  a  little  too  complete, 
rounded  out  into  a  fulness  of  iniquity  a  little  suspicious."  On 
inquiry  he  found  that  the  whole  was  a  fabrication,  and  the 
teacher  only  got  off  by  begging  in  the  most  abject  terror.  But 
he  had  probably  deceived  others  with  the  same  story,  and  indeed, 
as  Dr.  Hamlin  says,  this  very  story,  in  all  its  chief  points,  is 
evidently  the  stock  in  trade  of  a  certain  class  in  Turkey  who  love 
to  practise  on  the  credulity  of  foreigners.  And  the  South  knows 
all  about  this  credulity  of  the  "foreigners"  who  ought  to  be,  for 
they  naturally  are,  our  brethren  ;  yes,  the  South  knows  all  about 
the  stories  gotten  up  so  constantly  to  practise  on  this  credulity. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  no  testimony  she  can  offer  will  be 
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listened  to  as  against  the  falsehoods  on  which  the  Northern  mind 
to  a  great  extent  has  so  long  been  fed.  **  '      i  v  . 

This  notice,  as  we  have  been  viewing  the  picture  of  our  poor 
South  in  Dr.  Hamlin's  account  of  matters  in  the  East,  has  come, 
perhaps,  to  smack  a  little  of  what  may  seem  to  be  severe;  let  us 
close  it  with  one  of  our  author's  pleasant  and  piquant  stories, 
which  may  put  ail  parties  into  good  humor  again.  "It  is  very 
hard  for  a  traveller  to  disbelieve  anything,  especially  if  it  is  won- 
derful. There  is  a  place  on  the  Bosphorus  called  'Jason's  wharf.' 
A  distinguished  and  eloquent  divine  asked  what  that  meant.  His 
attendant  coolly  told  him  'that  was  where  Jason  and  his  Argo- 
nauts landed  when  they  were  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece.' 
*Wliat  a  conservator  of  historic  truth  tradition  is!'  exclaimed  the 
learned  traveller.  He  doubtless  put  it  in  his  note  book  and  has 
charmed  his  people  with  it.  I  was  just  behind  him  and  heard  it 
all.  I  did  not  wish  to  break  his  pleasing  delusion  by  telling  him 
that  I  had  often  seen  the  English  steamer  'Jason'  coaling  there  in 
the  times  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  perhaps  that  might  explain 
the  name."      (P.  271.) 

The  Papacy   and   the  Civil   Power.     By  Rj.    W.    Thompson. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.     1876.     Pp.  750,  8vo. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  public  men,  like  the  Hon.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  England,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Thompson  in  America,  are 
beginning  to  study  the  political  bearings  of  Popery.  The  danger 
to  free  institutions,  which  Presbyterian  ministers  have  been 
pointing  out  for  fifty  years — and  for  pointing  out.  which  they 
have  been  abused  as  bigots — now  looms  up  so  portentously  from 
the  growing  pretensions  and  insolence  of  Rome,  that  politicians 
are  beginning  to  study  her  principles  and  history  in  good  earnest. 
It  is  "high  time"  that  they  did.  Our  author  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  But  it 
does  not  become  this  journal  even  to  surmise  whether  his  eleva- 
tion to  that  place  is  in  any  sort  a  reward  for  this  service.  Every 
Protestant  and  every  patriot  should  reward  him  with  his  thanks 
and  with  a  serious  reading  of  his  thorough  and  able  discussion. 

The  author  begins  by  opening  our  eyes  to  the  progressive  and 
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rapid  growth  of  the  danger.  The  Papal  population  has  increased 
in  eighteen  years  from  two  and  a  half  to  six  millions,  while  we 
have  seven  archbishops,  fifty-three  bishops,  six  vicars  apostolic, 
priests  by  the  myriads,  monastic  institutions  by  the  hundreds, 
and  four  hundred  public  colleges  and  schools  under  the  strictly 
Popish  control  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirteen  teachers,  mostly 
foreign  and  Jesuit,  besides  private  schools  innumerable.  The 
calamities  of  the  Papacy  in  Europe,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  from  Germany,  centre  their  forces  and  wishes  preemi- 
nently on  the  United  States  at  this  time.  Our  author's  atten- 
tion does  not  seem  to  have  been  turned  to  the  fact  that  the  land 
of  the  ''Puritan  Fathers,"  once  so  absolutely  Protestant,  has 
become  the  strongest  seat  of  this  Papal  increase.  In  Massachu- 
setts, one  out  of  every  three  souls  is  now  Popish  !  and  taking 
New  England  as  a  whole,  one  out  of  every  four !  Thus  it  ap- 
pears, that  while  the  Puritans  have  been  so  busy  preaching  aboli- 
tion and  consolidation,  repenting  of  slave-holders'  sins,  and 
transferring  their  wealth  to  their  own  coffers,  they  have  betrayed 
their  own  home  to  an  enemy  worse  than  the  hated  South !  This 
lapse  is  rapidly  becoming  a  final  loss,  as  is  made  very  clear 
by  the  further  fact  that,  by  reason  of  the  nomadic  tendencies  of 
the  New  Englandcrs,  or  of  the  effeteness  of  their  once  prolific 
race,  or  of  the  general  prevalence  of  unnameable  crimes  against 
nature,  the  Papists  have  nearly  all  the  increane. 

Mr.  Thompson's  work  is  almont  a  church  history  of  Romanism. 
It  is  written  in  a  style  courteous  towards  Papists,  scholarly,  am- 
ple, and  even  elegant,  though  blemished  by  too  much  iteration 
sind  discursiveness.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  because  a  much 
briefer  and  more  compact  statement  and  discussion  would  much 
better  have  subserved  his  purpose  of  awakening  the  Protestant 
mind.  He  traces  the  growth  of  Popery  through  the  mediaeval 
and  modern  history.  He  exposes,  as  Dr.  Dollinger  has  <lone,  its 
foundations  in  the  pseudo-decretals  of  Gratian,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  forgeries  and  robberies.  He  exhibits  the  Papacy,  by 
the  fullest  lights  of  history,  as  always  and  every  where  the  enemy 
of  spiritual  and  civil  liberty  and  constitutional  government. 
This  conclusion  he  supports  by  full  citations  of  popular  books 
now  circulating  among  the  Papists  of  our  own  land. 
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%  Three  points  are  ably  and  amply  elaborated.  One  is,  that  the 
equal  liberty  of  receiving  and  holding  property  in  mortmain^ 
in  most  of  the  American  States,  is  about  to  be  abused  by  the 
Papists,  to  secure  for  the  Pope,  in  another  shape,  "temporalities" 
so  ample  as  virtually  to  replace  those  he  has  lost  in  Italy.  Here, 
Church  and  State  are  independent.  All  Churches  enjoy  abso- 
lute autonomy.  Our  people  and  statesmen  are  oblivious  of  the 
perils — 80  well  known  in  Europe — of  allowing  real  estate  to  pass 
without  restriction  into  mortmain.  But  the  fatal  feature  is,  that 
while  the  Protestant  communion  hold  property  by  corporations 
which,  though  ecclesiastical,  are  at  least  Americans  acting  for 
America,  and  are  numerous  and  divided  and  rivals,  and  thus 
mutual  checks  on  each  other,  the  vast  and  intjreasing  Papal  en- 
dowments are  a  virtual  unit,  the  titles  being  held  by  the  bishops 
for  the  hierarchy,  which  is  a  foreign  body,  with  a  foreign  head, 
and  that  the  prescriptive  and  necessary  foe  of  American  institu- 
tions and  welfare.  Thus,  the  unexpected  result  of  our  supposed 
freedom  and  equity  is,  that  the  scattered  endowments  of  Popery 
in  this  country  really  constitute  a  "temporality  of  the  Papacy," 
held  and  used  against  Protestantism  and  liberty  with  precisely 
that  defiant  irresponsibility  to  the  civil  power  which  Romanist 
Europe  has  found  intolerable  !  ■ 

The  second  point  is,  that  the  doctrines  of  persecution  and  ab- 
solutism are  inherent  in  the  Popish  system,  and  will  assuredly 
assert  themselves  every  where  whenever  the  Pope  has  power. 
Popery,  our  author  argues,  is  logically  necessitated  to  punish  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  with  sword,  im- 
prisonment, and  faggot.  It  is  similarly  bound  to  assail  the  right 
of  secular  self-government,  which  is  the  foundation  of  American 
institutions,  wherever  it  is  not  in  hands  exclusively  Papal  and 
hierarchical.  ITc  grants  that  many  patriotic  and  liberal  Roman- 
ists among  us  are  now  blind  to  this  dreadful  tendency  and  averse 
to  it.  But  he  shows  that  their  priesthood  see  and  impudently 
avow  it,  even  to  the  excess  of  justifying  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
Such  are  the  thanks  they  give  us  for  our  magnanimous  tolera- 
tion of  their  alien  religion  here  !  In  connexion  with  this,  the 
boast  of  the  liberality  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Maryland 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  1 — 23. 
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colony,  under  Lord  Baltimore,  is  effectually  exposed.  Mr. 
Thompson  shows  that  this  toleration  of  Protestants — upon  paper — 
was  a  necessity  and  not  a  free  choice  with  Lord  Baltimore ;  and 
that  in  practice  it  was  tyrannously  abused  to  persecute  Pro- 
testants in  the  colony. 

The  third  point  is  the  effect  of  the  new  dogma  of  the  Papal 
infallibility,  in  making  the  Pope  a  universal  despot  and  usurper. 
It  claims  that  he  is  infallible,  without  Bishop,  Council,  or  Church, 
in  every  point  pertaining  to  faith  and  morals,  the  outward  rights 
of  the  Romish  Church  and  all  its  property,  the  proper  mode  of 
defending  and  all  possible  assaults  upon   them.     The  infallible 
Pope    is  to   be  judged  by   no  earthly  power  on   any  of  these 
points ;  and  opposition   to  his  claims   on   them,  by  any   earthly 
power  whatsoever,  is  declared  to  be  anti-Christian,  null,  and  void. 
Any  one  can  see  at  a  glance  that  this  includes  everything.     If, 
for  instance,  the  American   Congress  and   President  decide  that 
the  civil  arm   must  not  be  used  to  coerce  Protestants,   the  Pope 
has.  only  to  say  that  this  touches  the  Church's  prerogative,  and 
to  annul  it.     He  is  infallible  in   so  saying,  and  every  Romanist 
in  the  United  States  is  absolutely  bound,  on  peril  of  damnation, 
to  make  good  the  Pope's  decision   against  the  civil  government, 
by  any  means  the  Pope  orders,  including  insurrection  and  civil 
war.     And  the  Pope  will  surely  order  this  very  thing  as  soon  as 
Popery  is  strong  enough  to  venture  it.     The  author  shows  that 
the  new  doctrine  has   this   extent,   by  the  bold  and  insolent  ex- 
positions of  the  ablest  and   most   responsible   Papists,   such  as 
Cardinal  Manning.     In  a  word,  the  close  of  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  to  witness,    amidst  all  our  boasts  of  progress,  light,  and 
freedom,  the  most  extreme  excesses  of  Papal  arrogance  asserted 
by  a  Hildebrand  or  Innocent  III.    in  the  midst  of  the  feudal 
age.     The   author  does  not   conceal   his  apprehension  that   the 
insolence  of  Popery  will  necessitate  in  this  country   that  direst 
of  all  curses,  a  religious  war,  before  we  have  done  with  them. 

But  the  most  ominous  feature  of  the  danger,  as  it  exists  in 
this  country,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  eye  of  Mr.  Thompson. 
This  is  the  unfailing  disposition  of  unscrupulous  demagoguism 
to  use  Popery  for  its  partisan  purposes.     Popery  is  always  ready 
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and  willing  to  be  so  used,  and  to  exact  a  good  price  for  its  ser- 
vices. In  this  country,  we  are  always  sure  of  having  dema- 
gogues selfish  and  criminal  enough  to  use  it,  and  to  promise  its 
price.  ''Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  are  the  vultures 
gathered  together."  There  is  our  supreme  peril !  It  receives 
continual  illustrations  in  the  yearly  traffickings  between  poli- 
tical aspirants  and  the*hierarchy.  The  latter  know  how  to  keep 
their  forces  compactly  in  hand  and  to  drive  shrewd  bargains. 
What  they  once  win,  they  never  disgorge.  This  danger  has  re- 
ceived a  fearful  illustration  from  another  quarter — the  use  made 
of  Abolitionism  by  political  adventurers  for  their  selfish  pur- 
poses, in  pursuit  of  which  the  Constitution  and  Union  have  been 
wrecked.  Original  Abolitionism  was  recognised  by  all  men  of 
senw^e.  in  all  sections,  as  a  folly,  unclean,  unpatriotic,  and  only 
mischievous.  It  remained  nearly  as  impotent  for  mischief  as  it 
was  contemptible,  until  demagogues  saw  in  it  a  tool  for  selfish 
work.  Then  at  once  it  grew  into  a  destroyer.  And  this  illus- 
tration of  tlie  par.allel  danger  becomes  startling  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  Protestant  public  man  who  set  the  first  example  of 
this  corrupt  traffic  with  Popery  was  the  one  who  became  also  the 
father  of  Abolitionism,  Wm.  H.  Seward.  Statesmen  older  than 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Thompson  remember  well  the  once  famous  com- 
pact of  Seward  and  Bishop  Hughes,  which  made  the  former 
Governor  of  New  York  and  gave  him  the  influence  to  precipitate 
the  "irrepressible  conflict." 

With  one  more  remark  we  close.  When  the  day  shall  come 
that  the  once  Puritan  but  then  Papal  New  England  shall  again 
invade  the  Constitution  to  destroy,  in  the  interests  of  Popery, 
what  is  left  of  liberty,  the  only  bulwark  of  resistance  will  be 
found  wanting,  that  State  sovereignty  which  Mr.  Thompson's 
party  has  lately  destroyed.  What  can  be  plainer  than  that  every 
centralising  step  is  only  facilitating  that  final  usurpation  which 
our  author  dreads?  The  radical  policy  is  but  penning  the  game 
in  one  helpless  fold,  ready  for  the  Roman  vulture  to  clutch. 
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The  Origin  of  the  World,  according  to  Revelation  and,  Science. 
By  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.  D.,  F.'K.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  &c.  8vo. 
Pp.  438.     Lockwood,  Brooks  &  Co.,  Boston.     1877. 

In  comparatively  modern  times,  the  relations  subsisting  between 
the  revelation  of  God  and  the  discoveries  of  science,  have  attracted 
special  attention.  A  number  of  books  and  essays,  some  very 
scholarly,  and  some  far  otherwise,  have  appeared;  chairs  in  lite- 
rary and  theological  schools  have  been  endowed;  conventions  of 
partisans  on  either  side  have  met  and  argued  and  dissolved;  in- 
herent antagonism  on  one  hand,  and  inherent  accordance  on  the 
other,  have  been  proclaimed  once  and  again.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  touching  this  discussion,  that  many  godly  men  who  are  not 
scientific,  either  deride  the  claims  of  science,  or  solemnly  protest 
against  the  cultivation  of  secular  lore;  while  scientific  men  who 
are  also  godly,  as  earnestly  contend  for  the  essential  unity  to  be 
discovered  in  the  responses  from  the  two  oracles.  The  recent 
work  of  Principal  Dawson  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  able 
treatises  on  the  last  mentioned  side  of  the  topic.  The  first  three 
chapters  of  this  volume  treat  ot*  the  "Mystery  of  Origins  and  its 
Solutions,"  and  of  the  "Objects  and  Nature  of  a  Revelation  of 
Origins."  Eight  chapters,  which  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  book, 
are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  "Creation  of  the  Universe 
and  of  Man,"  and  the  concluding  chapters  deal  with  tlie  all- 
important  topic  of  the  "Unity  and  Antiquity  of  Man,"  as  the 
culminating  product  of  creative  energy. 

In  every  step  of  this  investigation,  the  author  fairly  confronts 
the  record  with  the  established  facts  of  physical  science.  The 
dogmatic  assertions  of  Holy  Writ,  in  passages  involving  doctrine, 
are  clearly  shown  to  be  opposed  only  by  tentative  postulates  of 
science.  The  weight  of  probability,  in  such  cases,  when  viewed 
objectively,  is  seen  to  lie  as  much  on  the  side  of  revelation  as 
otherwise;  and  the  whole  scope  of  Principal  Dawson's  work  tends 
to  strip  from  the  debate  a  mass  of  suggestive  hints  that  possess 
no  logical  value,  and  which  abound  in  the  writings  of  Tyndall, 
Darwin,  and  Huxley.  So  while  the  scientist  can  find  no  vestige 
of  theological  prejudice  in  this  discussion,  the  Christian  will  find 
his  faith  strengthened  by  the  study  of  the  topic  under  such  able 
guidance. 
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The  paraphrase  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  given  b^  Prin- 
cipal Dawson,  is  introduced  thus:  "It  may  be  well  to  present  to 
the  reader  this  ancient  document  in  a  form  more  literal  and  in- 
telligible, and  probably  nearer  to  its  original  dress,  than  that  in 
which  we  are  most  familiar  with  it  in  our  English  Bibles."  The 
variations  from  the  received  text  are  all  significant,  but  the  most 
important  are  those  which  refer  to  the  works  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  day,  and  especially  to  the  use  of  the  word  create,  {hara.) 
Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover,  says:  "If  this  word  does  not 
mean  'to  create'  in  the  highest  sense,  then  the  Hebrews  had  no 
word  by  which  they  could  designate  the  idea."  It  occurs  only 
in  three  places  in  this  ancient  record;  first,  in  the  opening  verse 
— "God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth;"  second,  in  the  21st 
verse — "God  created  great  reptiles,  and  every  living  thing  that 
moveth,"  etc.,  and,  lastly,  in  the  27th  verse — "God  created 
man,"  etc. 

The  argument  of  the  author  may  be  briefly  stated,  as  follows : 
The  Bible  asserts  that  the  whole  frame  of  the  universe  is  the 
original  creation  of  God,  That  the  inorganic  matter  included  in 
this  first  creation,  may  have  assumed  various  and  progressive 
forms,  under  laws  originally  enacted  by  God,  and  enstarnped 
upon  the  material  universe.  That  the  creative  power  of  God 
was  put  forth,  de  novo,  in  the  product  of  living  organisms  first, 
and  afterwards  and  lastly,  in  the  production  of  man.  And, 
finally,  that  Moses  accurately  records  the  gradations  of  evolution 
and  creation,  according  to  the  clearest  revelations  of  geological 
science.  It  is  very  remarkable,  certainly,  that  a  man  living  in 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  should  recount  the  steps  of  develop- 
ment exactly  in  their  geological  order,  or,  if  this  is  denied,  that 
he  should  so  construct  his  story  as  to  defy  scientific  contra- 
diction. 

It  is  a  salutary  change  that  has  come  over  the  Church,  and 
produced  so  many  able  works  in  defence  of  Revelation.  A  gen- 
eration has  not  passed  away  since  the  current  idea  of  the  Church 
was  opposed  to  all  scientific  investigations,  in  so  far  as  this 
scrutiny  touched  the  doctrine  of  "six  days  of  working,  and  one 
day  of  rest."  as  the  English  version  literally  teaches.     In  reality, 
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no  doctrine^  properly  considered,  is  involved  in  the  discussion.  It 
is  no  mare  impossible  for  God  To  make  all  the  universe  in  six 
seconds  of  time,  than  in  six  days.  And  there  would  be  no  more 
august  manifestation  of  divine  energy  in  the  instant  formation  of 
the  earth,  with  its  v^st  fossil  treasures,  than  in  the  gradual  pro- 
duction of  these  great  families  of  plants  and  animals  through- 
out ages  of  time.  The  question  is  not,  Could  God  possibly  make 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants  in  six  days?  The  inquiry  is  rather, 
What  does  God's  Revelation  say  upon  this  point? 

If  the  Bible  did  contain  the  announcement,  that  God  began  to 
create  on  a  certain  Monday  and  ceased  to  create  on  a  certain 
Saturday,  and  that  these  six  days  were  the  ordinary  days  of 
twenty-four  hours,  man's  accef»tance  of  the  statement  should  be 
coincident  with  its  recognition  as  the  Word  of  God.  But  the 
Bible  does  not  contain  this  assertion.  And  the  great  value  of 
Principal  Dawson's  book  is  its  lucid  exposition  of  the  accordance 
of  Scripture  statement  in  the  order  and  progress  of  creation  with 
the  ascertained  facts  of  geological  science.  The  one  great  doc- 
trine of  Scripture  is,  that  man  was  God's  latest  creation,  and  lord 
of  all  that  preceded  him. 

Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.     By  Dr.    Gust.  Fu.   Oehler. 
2  Vols.     T.  k   T.  Clark,  Edinburgh. 


) 


These  volumes  are  among  the  most  recent  published  in 
the  Messrs.  Clark's  "Foreign  Theological  Library."  The 
original  work  was  published  in  Germany  in  1873  by  the  author's 
son,  Hermann  Oehler,  after  the  death  of  his  father.  It  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  the  author,  supplemented  by 
references  to  articles  written  by  him  in  Ilerzog's  Theological 
Encyclopoedia. 

In  nn  introduction  of  seventy  pages,  the  author  discusses  the 
proper  notion  of  Old  Testament  Theology  and  its  relation  io 
cognate  Biblical  studies,  and  defines  his  own  conception  of  this 
branch  of  Biblical  Theology,  giving  also  a  brief  outline  of  the 
history  of  the  cultivation  of  this  study,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
method  of  Old  Testament  Theology  and  its  divisions.     He  defines 
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the  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  as  "the  historico-genetic  de- 
lineation of  the  religion  contained  in  the  canonical  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament."  In  this  able  introduction,  Dr.  Oehler 
shows  clearly  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  such  a  department  of 
Theology ;  and  this  necessity  is  felt  by  every  one  who  attempts  to 
study  the  Old  Testament  intelligently.  There  is  a  deficiency  in 
English  and  American  theology  in  this  very  point.  No  attempt 
is  made,  by  a  strict  process  of  induction,  confined  entirely  to  the 
Old  Testament,  to  ascertain  accurately  what  doctrines  it  contains, 
what  truths  it  embodies,  and  how  those  doctrines  were  developed 
in  greater  clearness  as  the  light  of  Revelation  became  brighter. 
The  Old  Testament  is  either  studied  through  the  medium  of  Rab- 
binical writers,  who  have  often  only  obscured  the  word  of  God 
by  their  traditions;  or  it  is  investigated  from  the  stand-point  of 
the  New  Testament  exclusively.  While  the  New  Testament  is 
the  inspired  and  authoritative  exposition  of  the  Old,  .  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Old  Testament  should  be  studied  a8  a  separate 
Book,  as  a  foundation  for  the  Systematic  Theology  which  incor- 
porates all  revealed  truth.  Oftentimes  expositors  and  theologians 
put  into  the  faith  of  the  old  patriarchs  and  prophets  the  fulness 
of  the  light  which  we  derive  from  the  New  Testament,  but  which 
the//  certainly  did  not  possess.  Old  Testament  Theology  proposes 
simply  U)  develop  historically  the  leading  ideas  of  each  great 
period  of  Old  Testament  history. 

The  divisions  made  by  Dr.  Oehler,  are:  1.  Mosaism;"  2d, 
Prophetism;  and  8d,  Old  Testament  Wisdom  (in  the  "Chokmah.") 

Under  Mosaism  is  treated,  1.  The  History  of  Revelation  from 
the  creation  to  the  settlement  of  the  covenant  people  in  the 
Holy  Land.  2.  The  Doctrines  and  Ordinances  of  Mosaism,  viz. : 
{</)  The  Doctrine  of  God  and  his  relation  to  the  world,  {b)  The 
Doctrine  of  Man.  (<;)  The  Covenant  of  God  with  Israel  and 
the  Theocracy,     {d)  The  Mosaic  Cultus. 

•  Part  II. — Prophetism — includes,  1.  The  Development  of  the 
Theocracy  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  close  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Revelation,  (a)  The  times  of  the  Judges,  {h)  Period 
of  the  Undivided  Kingdom,  {c)  The  Kingdonf  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,     (d)  The  Kingdom  of  Judah.     [e]  History  of  the   Jew- 
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ish  Nation  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity  to  the  Cessation  of 
Prophecy.  2.  The  Theology  of  Prophetism.  {a)  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  and  of  Angels,  (ft)  Man's  Religious  and 
Moral  Relation  to  God.  (<?)  Of  Prophecy,  (d)  Of  the  Kingdom 
of  God. 

Part  HI.  Old  Testament  Wisdom  embraces,  (a)  Objective 
Divine  Wisdom.  (5)  Subjective  Human  Wisdom,  [c]  Moral 
Good,  (c?)  The  Enigmas  of  human  life — the  struggle  for  their 
solution,  (e)  The  Renunciation  of  the  solution  in  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes. 

From  this  brief  analysis  it  will  be  seen  that  the  book  is  neither 
History,  nor  Biblical  Introduction,  nor  Typology,  but  just  what 
the  name  implies — the  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  a 
valuable  work,  marked  by  fulness  of  learning,  reverence  of  tone, 
and  strong  faith  in  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  leading  doctrines  are  brought  out  clearly  and 
briefly,  and  the  gradual  progress  of  ancient  Revelation,  both  in  its 
delivery  by  God,  and  in  its  apprehension  by  the  people,  is  plainly 
shown.  It  is  just  the  book  needed  by  ministers  and  theological 
students  who  wish  to  pursue  what  is  an  interesting  and  important, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  freshest  departments  of  Theology. 

In  the  getting  up  of  the  book  as  to  print,  paper,  and  accuracy, 
the  well  known  name  of  the  eminent  publishers  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  all  that  is  desirable. 

Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament.  By  C.  F.  Keil, 
D.  D.,  and  F.  Delitzsch,  D.  D.,  Professors  of  Theology. 
25  vols.    8vo.    Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

The  appearance  about  the  same  time  of  Dr.  Schaff"s  Edition  of 
Lange's  ''Bibel-Werk,"  of  the  "Speaker's  Commentary"  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  this  Commentary  by  Professors  Keil  and  Delitzsch, 
is  a  proof  of  the  deep  interest  felt  by  the  Christian  world  in  the 
exposition  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  spite  of  all  the  recent  attacks 
upon  it.  Lange's  Commentary  has  been  much  more  widely  ad- 
vertised in  this  country,  and  probably  more  extensively  sold, 
than  the  work  under  notice.  Yet  the  Commentary  of  Keil  and 
Delitzsch  has  points  of  advantage  over    that   of  Lange.     While 
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not  depreciating  tlie  ample  learning  expended  upon  the  latter 
work,  its  very  fulness  and  verbosity,  the  differences  of  opinion 
between  writers,  translators,  and  editors,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
side-lights  thrown  upon  difficult  points,  have  a  tendency  to  per- 
plex and  confuse  the  mind.  One  rises  from  its  perusal  sometimes 
with  a  swimming  in  the  head,  and  with  such  a  variety  of  inter- 
pretations floating  before  him,  as  to  prevent  him  from  holding  fast 
to  any  one  of  them. 

The  Commentary  of  Keil  and  Delitzsch  is  held  in  high  esteem 
by  many  competent  judges.  In  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  American  Edition,  the  commentaries  of  Keil  on  various 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  usually  referred  to  as  ^Hhe  best^" 
and  the  position  of  Dr.  Franz  Delitzsch  in  the  theological  world 
is  too  well  known  to  require  comment.  This  Commentary  is  the 
joint  work  of  the  two,  not  combined,  however,  on  any  one  book ; 
but  they  edit  different  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  Keil  writes 
on  the  Pentateuch,  (3  vols.) ;  on  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth,  (1 
vol.);  on  1st  and  2d  Samuel,  (1  vol.);  Kings,  (1  vol.);  Chronicles, 
(1  vol.);  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  (1  vol.):  Jeremiah  and 
Lamentations,  (2  vols.);  Ezekiel,  (2  vols.);  Daniel,  (1  vol.);  and 
the  Minor  Prophets,  (2  vols.)  Delitzsch  writes  on  the  Psalms, 
(3  vols.);  Job,  (2  vols.);  Proverbs,  (2  vols.) ;  Solomon's  Song 
and  Ecclesiastes,  (1  vol.);  and  Isaiah,  (2  vols.)  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  Keil  writes  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  Historical  books,  and  the 
Prophets,  with  the  exception  of  Isaiah  ;  and  Delitzsch  writes  on 
Isaiah,  and  on  all  the  Poetical  books  except  Lamentations.  The 
two  have  worked  together,  however,  and  there  is  a  unity  of  plan 
and  of  interpretation  running  through  the  whole  work. 

The  Commentary  is  based  wholly  on  the  Hebrew  text.  Diffi- 
culties of  grammar  and  philology  are  elucidated,  and  the  criticism 
of  the  text  is  often  minute  without  becoming  tedious.  The  result 
is  the  confirmation  of  the  present  Hebrew  text,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, on  which  many  good  critics  are  now  agreed. 

The  exegesis  is  eminently  judicious,  sober,  and  accurate.     The 

most  important  differences  of  interpretation  are  amply  considered, 

yet  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  wearisome.     The  eminent 

authors  are  fully  abreast  of  the  learning  of  the  dsij,  and  if  they 
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seem  conservative,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  from  any  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  latest  speculations.  The  conclusions 
reached  as  to  the  dates  of  some  books,  and  as  to  the  purport  of 
others,  may  be  rejected  by  some  readers,  but  the  Commentary 
never  has  been  written  which  could  be  accepted  as  a  whole.  In 
short,  for  fulness  of  learning,  for  satisfactory  treatment,  for  depth 
of  appreciation  of  the  sacred  writers,  for  freshness  in  treatment, 
and  for  thoroughness  in  investigating  the  latest  literature,  this 
great  work  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 

As  the  commentaries  on  the  various  books  can  be  procured 
separately,  it  is  easy  to  test  the  Commentary  by  purchasing  one 
volume  by  Keil  and  one  by  Delitzsch,  and  thus  ascertaining 
whether  it  will  prove  best  to  buy  the  whole  work.  The  print  and 
paper  are  characterised  by  the  usual  excellence  and  beauty  of  the 
volumes  of  Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library,  and  this  fact 
renders  it  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  convenience  to  refer  to  them. 
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The  books  that  are  now  coming  in  most  plentifully  are  especi- 
ally adapted  and  designed  for  the  holidays.  Children's  books  of 
course  hold  the  first  place  in  this  class.  Among  the  frequent 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  we  notice  first  the  volume  on  Homiletics^ 
by  a  fresh  thinker  and  eloquent  divine.  The  author  made  a 
considerable  local  reputation  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
thought  to  resemble  his  English  namesake  in  his  leaning  towards 
Broad  Church.  In  Boston,  we  hear,  he  is  thought  to  lean  the 
other  way.  His  church  is  the  most  costly  and  gorgeous  of  his 
denomination,  and  his  fame  has  now  become  continental.  Mr. 
Creighton's  subjects*  have  been  well  chosen,  and  he  has  already 
proved  that  he  is  fully  competent  for  such  a  task  as  he  has  here 
taken  in  hand.  Godet^  is  one  of  the  most  learned,  gifted,  and 
eloquent  of  French-speaking  Calvinists.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  Edinburgh  Council.  His  Commentaries  on 
Luke  and  John  will  become  classic.  If  this  is  Dr.  Adams*  of 
New  York,  his  parables  will  be  worth  reading  and  probably 
edifying.  Harvard  sends  out  a  new  work  on  Scientific  German.* 
We  give  it  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  well  known  Socinian,  the  late  T.  S.  King,  was  on  some 
vital  points  better  fitted  to  treat  of  humanity  than  of  Christianity.* 

^Lectures  on  Preaching.  By  the  Rev.  Philip  Brooks.  12ino.,  271  pp., 
cloth,  .f  1.50.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

'^Historical  Biographies.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  Creighton,  M.  A.,  late 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Consisting  of  Simon  de 
Monfort;  The  Black  Prince;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  With  maps. 
8  Vols.,  S3.     Ihid. 

^Studies  in  the  New  Testament.  By  F.  Godet,  D.  1).  375  pp., 
cloth,  $2.2;V      [bid. 

^Allegories.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Adams.     lOmo.,  $1.25.     Ihid. 

'A  Course  in  Scientific  German.  By  H.  B.  Hodges,  Harvard  University. 
l2mo.,  70  pp.,  cloth.     Ginn  &  Heath,  Boston. 

^Christianity  and  Humanity  :  A  Series  of  Sermons.  By  Thomas  Starr 
King.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Edwin  P.  Whipple.  Fine  Steel  Por- 
trait.    12mo.,  Ixxx.,  380  pp.,  $2.     J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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Buckminster,  Everett,  and  King  are  the  three  great  lights  of  the 
Unitarian  pulpit  since  Channing.  Since  Mr.  Stedman's  exhaus- 
tive analysis  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  traits  as  poet  (in  his  "  Victorian 
Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century"),  perhaps  little  more  remains 
to  be  said  by  others.  Tennyson*  has  given  the  most  subtle  and 
beautiful  expression  to  the  thought  and  feeling  that  are  most 
characteristic  of  our  era.  Nothing  could  be  lovelier,  more  musi- 
cal, more  ethereal,  than  his  early  songs;  nothing  more  scholar- 
like and  dexterous  than  his  translations  from  the  Greek,  and 
particularly  from  Homer;  nothing  more  romantic  in  idea  or 
more  severe  in  style  than  his  Idylls  of  the  King.  Tennyson's 
has  been  pronounced  essentially  a  '"''feminine''  mind;  but  what 
more  robust  and  masculine  than  the  ode  on  Wellington,  Queen 
Mary,  and  the  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade?  His  faults  are 
obvious,  and  his  range  somewhat  circumscribed.  He  sees  things 
indistinctly,  as  through  a  haze;  his  very  language  is  sometimes 
hopelessly  obscure — at  times  affectedly  so.  His  dramatic 
power  is  small.  As  compared  with  his  congener,  Keats,  he  is 
thin  and  pale — Watteau  after  Giorgioni.  Joseph  Cook^  has  done 
exploits:  he  has  turned  the  wheel  of  Massachusetts  upside 
down— ^Hub  and  all.  He  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  endowments 
and  rare  education.  The  infidelity  of  the  unbelieving  "Scien- 
tists" goes  down  before  him  as  straw  before  a  flail.  His  power 
of  illustration  is  remarkable.  His  language  is  technical,  but  ad- 
mirable. His  views  are  generally  sound,  but  in  some  instances 
wild.      We   again   call   attention    to   the   Vest-Pocket    Series.^ 

^Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  Favorite  edition.  With 
steel  portrait  and  twenty-four  full  pa^e  illustrations.  16mo.,  ix.,  409  pp., 
gilt  edges,  handsomely  stamped  in  gold,  $1.50.  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co., 
Boston. 

^Biology:  Monday  Lectures.     By  Joseph  Cook.     12rno.,  $1.50.     Ibid. 

'Vest-Pocket  Series.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  50  cents  each.  J.  R.  Osgood 
&  Co.,  Boston  :  Favorite  Poems.  By  J.  R.  Lowell.  108  pp.  Undine. 
By  LaMotte  Fouque.  110  pp.  Sintrara.  By  LaMotte  Fouque.  156  pp. 
Favorite  Poems.  By  Alexander  Pope.  96  pp.  Favorite  Poems.  By 
Wm.  Wordsworth.  Ill  pp.  Favorite  Poems.  By  Samuel  Rogers.  96  pp. 
Favorite  Poems.  By  Goethe.  94  pp.  Goethe.  By  Thomas  Carlyle. 
94  pp.  Burns.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  94  pp.  Ilemans.  95  pp.  Collins, 
Dryden,  and  Marvel.     104   pp.     Shakespeare :  Songs. 
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Lowell  is  even  better  in  prose,  but  deserves  a  place   in  this 
■cosy  set.     LaMotte  Fouque  had  a  weird  but  charming  fancy* 
Pope  is  not  read  now  as  he  ought  to  be.     Let  alone  the  poetry 
(which  some  rather  foolishly  question),  the  s^nse  is  like  that  of 
Horace  or  Juvenal,  and  the  dictation  the  perfection  of  literary 
art.     Wordsworth  has  influenced  modern  thought  quite  as  much 
as  Coleridge.     We  can  forgive  Rogers  his  "  Table-Talk  and  Por- 
soniana,"  when  we  recall  the  "Pleasures  of  Memory,"  and,  as  pre- 
served by  others,  the  old  man's  personal  reminiscences,  oddities, 
and  wit.     The  fate  of  Rogers  reminds  us  of  his  own  line:    "Our 
blessings  brighten  as   they  take  their  flight."     Goethe  bids  fair 
to  rank  alongside  of  the  few  lonely  names  that  come  next  to 
Homer  and  Shakespeare.    It  was  a  good  thought  to  reproduce  in 
two  separate   volumes  Carlyle's  famous  essays  on   Goethe  and 
Burns.     The  Scottish  singer  stands  somewhat  to  Goethe  as  Pin- 
dar stands  to  Sophocles.     Burns  lacks  Pindar's  cultivation  and 
uniform  splendor,  but  the  greatness  of  his  soul  was  hardly  less. 
Burns  is,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  the  Simonides  or  B(^ranger  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon   race.     Collins  has  in  some  of  his  pieces  fully 
equalled  Gray,  to  whom  he  must  be  likened.     Dryden's  "Noble 
Negligence"  is,  in  Cowper's  judgment,  better  than  Pope's  con- 
summate   finish.       Johnson   to    the    contrary    notwithstanding. 
Andrew  Marvel  is  sure  to  rise  in  fame.     He  often  shows  as  large 
as    Milton;    that   is,   when    Milton's  disk   shows   small.     Mrs. 
Hemans,  we  presume,  has  got  her  literary  deserts.     The  Songs 
of  Shakespeare  are  as  delicious  as   they  are  foolish.     Their  folly 
always  has  a  dramatic  propriety,  and  the  most  careless  notes  in 
them  could  have  been  uttered  by   no  other  bird  in  the  forest. 
Alfieri,'  and  the  Margravine  of  Baireuth, — -the  great  Frederick's 
sister^ — are  the  subjects  this  time  of  Mr.  Howells's  biographic 

'Life  of  Vittorio  Alfieri.  Vol.  IV.  of  "Choice  Bio^rraphies."  Edited 
hy  W.  D.  ITowells.  18mo.,  357  pp.,  cloth,  $1.25.  .J.  R.  Osmond  &  Co., 
Boston. 

'^Choice  Autobio/];r!iphy.  Kldited,  with  Prefatory  Essays,  by  W.  D. 
llowells.  "Little  Classic"  style.  Vols.  L  and  II.  Memoirs  of  Fredericka 
Wilhelinina,  Margravine  of  Baireuth,  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
268  and  295  pp.  Vol.  III. :  The  Lives  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and 
Thomas  Ellwood.     18mo.,  viii.,  369  pp.     Und. 
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pencil.  A  superb  work  on  the  Rhine.^  The  "Telephone"  is 
explained  by  an  "expert."^ 

Mr.  H.  L.  Sidney  Lear  is  to  be  contradistinguished  from  Mr. 
Sidney  Lanier,  the  author  of  the  stupendous  Philadelphia  Ode. 
The  first  named  contributes  a  series  of  volumes  in  the  department 
of  religious  memoirs,^  whether  from  a  Protestant  or  Romish  view- 
point is  not  at  once  apparent.  Another  work,  already  issued  by 
the  same  hand,  might  seem  to  be  written  in  the  interests  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  title-pages  of  the  Biographies 
are  all  taking,  with,  possibly,  the  exception  of  the  first,  which  at 
least  piques  the  curiosity.  The  three  great  names  are  those  of 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  F^n^lon,  and  Bossuet,  all,  it  will  be  noted, 
Romanists.  Another  of  the  volumes  treats  of  the  priesthood  in 
France.  Two  others  are  about  artists,  one  of  whom  was  a 
Dominican.  The  remaining  volume  relates  the  story  of  a  French 
lady  of  the  same  persuasion. 

The  great  statesman  of  Italj'^  has  had  few  rivals  to  his  fame 
betwixt  Metternich  and  Bismarck.  The  most  entertaining 
account  of  him  we  have  seen  was  by  Wyckoif.  DeFoe  aimed  to 
coin  money  by  writing  the  history  of  the  devil.  Whatever  be 
true  of  certain  meii^  man  (at  large)  will  not  be  puzzled  by  Mr. 

*The  Rhine,  from  its  Source  to  the  Sea.  From  the  German  of  Karl 
Stieler,  H.  Wachenliusen,  and  F,  W.  Hacklaender.  Translated  by  G.  C. 
T.  Bartiey.  With  425  superb  wood-cut  engravin<r8.  Imperial  4to.,  cloth 
extra,  full  fiilt,  $18  :  full  Turkey,  $25  :  Turkey  super-extra,  $30.  J.  B. 
Lippineott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

'The  Telephone:  An  Account  of  the  Phenomena  of  Electricity,  Mag- 
netism, and  Sound,  as  involved  in  its  Action,  vrith  Directions  for  making 
a  Speaking-Telephone.  By  Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear,  of  Tufts  College.  Illus- 
trated.    16mo.,  120  pp.,  75  cents,     fhid. 

^Christian  Biographies.  By  II.  L.  Sidne}'  Lear.  8  Vols.,  12mo., 
2,834  pp.,  cloth,  $10;  Pott,  Young  &  Co..  New  York,  as  follows:  Henri 
Perreyoe  ;  12mo.,  249  pp.,  cloth,  $1.25.  St.  Francis  de  Sales;  12mo., 
280  pp.,  cloth,  $1.25.  A  Dominican  Artist;  12mo.,300  pp.,  cloth,  $1.25. 
Madame  Louise  de  France;  12ino.,  312  pp.,  cloth,  $1.25.  Revival  of 
Priestly  Life  in  France;  12mo.,  336  pp.,  cloth,  $1.25.  A  Christian 
Painter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  ;  12mo.,  256  pp.,  cloth,  $1.25.  Fenelon  ; 
12mo.,  484  pp.,  cloth,  $1.25.    Bossuet;  12mo.,  617  pp.,  cloth,  $1.25. 

*The  Life  of  Cavour.  By  Charles  DeMazade.  Translated  by  Geo. 
Meredith.     8vo.,  375  pp.,  cloth,  .$3.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
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Perkins.^  The  mediaeval  period  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque, 
as  well  as  scholastic  and  theological,  interest.  Gibbon,  Hallam, 
and  Milman  are  worthily,  though  unpretendingly,  followed  by 
Mr.  Menzies^  in  the  Historical  Manual  Series.  The  century 
when  "Occam's  razor"  cut  so  fine,  the  age  of  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Tell,  was  also  the  age  of  the  Second  and  Third  Edwards  in  Eng- 
land,— of  Cr^cy,  Poictiers,  and  the  taking  of  Calais ;  the  age  of 
the  Second  Richard  and  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection;  the  age  of 
William  Wallace  and  Robert  the  Bruce — of  Stirling  Castle  and 
Bannockburn ;  the  age  of  Chaucer  and  of  Wyckliffe.  This  is  the 
period  outlined  by  Mr.  Pearson's  compend  of  English  history.* 
The  splendid  age  of  the  great  but  little  and  bedizened  monarch, 
callfed  Louis  Quatorze,  is  presented  by  Mr.  Willert.*  If  Professor 
Day  has  succeeded  in  Esthetics*  as  he  has  done  in  Rhetoric,  he 
has  done  admirably.  Economical  Science*  was  never  more  studied 
than  now,  and  Adam  Smith'^  is  still  the  highest  name.  Indians 
and  fairies.^  The  world's  material  progress  is  gauged  by  Mr. 
Putnam.^ 

We  had  been  inquiring  for  just  such  a  book  as  that  of  Mr. 
Henri  Van  Lann.     The  third  volume  crowns  his  work  on  the 


M)evil  Puzzlers.  By  F.  B.  Perkins.  16ino.,  200  pp.,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1. 
(i.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

''The  Middle  Ages.  By  S.  Menzies.  Historical  Manual  Series.  16mo., 
250  pp.,  cloth,  II.     Ibid. 

•'English  History  in  the  Fourteenth  Century.  By  C.  H.  Pearson. 
Vol.  Vll.  of  Manuals  of  History.     16mo.,  250  pp.,  cloth,  $1.50.  Ibid. 

*The  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.  By  J.  Willert.  16mo.,  290  pp.,  cloth, 
$1.50.     Ibid. 

"The  Principles  of  ^Esthetics.  By  Henry  N.  Day.  New  edition.  l2mo., 
400  pp.,  cloth,  $2.     Ibid. 

"Economics;  or,  The  Science  of  Wealth.  By  J.  M.  Sturtevant.  12mo., 
375  pp.,  cloth,  $1.75.     Ibid. 

^The  Wealth  of  Nations.  By  Adam  Smith.  New  edition.  12mo., 
725  pp.,  cloth,  $2.     Ibid. 

^The  Enchanted  Moccasins,  and  Other  Legends  of  American  Indians. 
By  Cornelius  Mathews.  Moonfolk  Series.  Illustrated.  Square  8vo., 
388  pp.,  cloth,  $1.50.     Ibid. 

"The  World' 8  Progress.  By  George  P.  Putnam.  Twenty-second  edition  ; 
revised  to  date.     8vo.,  1,000  pp.,  cloth,  $4.50;  morocco,  $7.     Ibid. 
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History  of  French  Literature.'  Most  books  are  on  old  subjects  ; 
this  one  is  on  a  new  subject,  and  one  that  is  important  and  fasci- 
nating.* Mr.  Linderman's  discussion  of  the  Legal  Tender^  ques- 
tion was  briefly  referred  to  in  our  last  number.  We  are  now 
prepared  to  say  that  it  is  not  only  the  most  authoritative,  but,  in 
all  probability,  the  strongest  argument  that  has  yet  appeared  in 
favor  of  a  gold  basis,  and  in  opposition  to  the  coinage  of  the 
hypocritical  silver  dollar. 

The  history  of  philosophy,  as  of  everything  else,  needs,  of 
eourse,  to  be  written  over  and  over  again.  Morell  and  Chaly- 
baeus  may  never  become  obsolete,  but  they  are  already  become 
a  little  antiquated.  New  Pharaohs  are  continually  arising  in 
Egypt,  who  discard  all  the  prepossessions  of  those  who  went 
before  them.  Even  Lewes  and  Ueberweg  fail  to  come  up  to  the 
very  latest  requirements.  The  most  influential  name  in  the 
German  class-rooms  just  now  is  probably  that  of  Kant,  especially 
in  ethics.  The  novi  homines  who  have  ascended  to  the  famed 
metaphysical  seats,  are  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann, — the  one 
the  great  pessimist,  and  the  other  the  expounder  of  that  '•  vast 
uncouth,"  ''the  Unconscious."  Professor  Bowen  is  favorably 
known  as  the  author  of  the  logic  and  of  the  abridged  Hamilton — 
if  so  it  may  be  styled.  The  present  work  is  a  credit  to  American 
thought  and  learning.  The  account  of  Kant  is  by  some  praised, 
by  others  censured.    The  chief  merit  of  the  book  is  the  admirable 


'History  of  French  Literature.  Vol.  III. ;  completin«jj  the  work.  By 
Henri  Van  Laun.  8vo.,  4(X)  pp.,  cloth,  $2.50.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York. 

"Money  and  Legal  Tender  in  the  United  States.  By  H.  R.  Linderman, 
Director  United  States  Mint,     l2mo.,  175  pp.,  cloth,  $1.     Ibid. 


*In  the  October  number  of  this  Review,  what  should  have  formed  a 
part  of  our  notice  of  Mr.  Anderson's  History  of  France,  on  page  808,  was 
inserted  by  mistake  on  page  H(X^,  as  our  notice  of  Mr.  Van  Laun's  History 
of  French  Literature.  What  wa  had  it  in  mind  to  say  of  Mr.  Van  Laun 
is  set  down  above.  There  was  another  error  in  the  October  number, 
which  we  desire  to  point  out.  The  name  of  F.  A,  Lange,  the  philosophic 
critic,  was,  on  page  801,  inadvertently  confounded  with  that  of  J.  V. 
Lange,  the  biblical  commentator. 
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discussion  of  Flartraann  and  Schopenhauer.^  Professor  Marsh 
obtains  a  new  edition  of  a  dry  but  valuable  treatise.^  Alliteration 
in  titles  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  Final  Philosophy^  is  ably 
and  soundly  indicated  by  Dr.  Shields.  Faith  and  Philosophy* 
is  made  up  of  lectures  and  essays  of  the  lamented  and  truly  able 
and  learned  Dr.  FT.  B.  Smith.  The  article  on  Strauss's  "The 
Old  Faith  and  the  New,"  is  eminently  masterly.  The  venerable 
ex-President  of  Yale''  is  as  versatile  as  he  is  accomplished  and 
every  way  skilled.  As  a  Greek  scholar  and  editor,  he  has  had 
few  equals  in  this  country.  He  is  a  great  authority  in  certain 
branches  of  biblical  antiquities  (witness  his  appendix  to  the 
article  on  Cyrenius  in  Hackett's  edition  of  Smith's  Bible 
Dictionary).  In  international  law  he  ranks  with  the  foremost. 
With  certain  theories  of  political  science,  no  one  since  Lieberhas 
been  more  profoundly  conversant.  The  work  of  the  late  Henry 
William  Herbert  is  followed  up  (under  almost  the  same  title)  by 
Mr.  Manley.®  There  is  an  exquisiteness  like  that  of  Sevres  or 
Limojjes  about  some  of  the  vers-de-socief^J     The  Fern  World*  is 

^Modern  Philosophy,  from  Descartes  to  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann. 
By  Francis  Bowen,  A.  M.,  of  Harvard  University.  Hvo.,  596  pp.,  cloth,  $3. 
Scrihner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  New  York. 

*The  Earth  as  Modified  by  Human  Action.  By  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Marsh. 
New  edition.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  reduced  from  $4.50  to  $3.     [hid. 

'The  Final  Philosophy  ;  or,  System  of  Perfect  Knowledge  issuing 
from  the  Harmony  of  Science  and  Religion.  By  Prof.  Charles  W. 
Shields,  D.  1).,  of  Princeton  College.     8vo.,  cloth,  $3.    Ibid. 

*Faith  and  Philosophy  ;  or,  Discourses  and  Essays.  By  Henry  B. 
Smith,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
George  L.  Prentiss,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.     8vo.,  cloth,  $3.50.     [bid. 

''Political  Science:  or,  The  State  Theoretically  and  Practically  con- 
sidered. By  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  lately  President  of  Yale  College. 
Two  Vols.     8vo.,  nearly  600  pp.,  cloth,  $3.50  per  volume,     [bid. 

"Notes  on  Fish  and  Fishing.  By  J.  J.  Manley,  M.  A.  Illustrated. 
12mo..  303  pp.,  cloth,  $5.25.     Scribner,  Welford  &  Armstrong,  New  York. 

''Proverbs  in  Porcelain,  and  Other  Versos.    By  Austin  Dobson.    12mo., 

cloth,  $1.. 50.     [bid. 

^The  Fern  World.  By  Francis  George  Heath.  With  permanent  Wood- 
bury type  frontispiece.  Three  full-page  wood  engravings,  and  twelve 
beautiful  colored  plates  by  Leighton  Bros'  process  of  nature  printing. 
London,  1877.     12mo.,  cloth  gilt,  $6.25.     [bid. 
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represented  by  the  Leightons'  new  process.  We  defy  any  one 
to  understand  in  detail  a  large  part  of  "Prometheus  Unbound." 
Shelley^  reappears  in  Charles  Algernon  Swinburne;  but  is  im- 
measurably less  objectionable  on  the  score  of  purity.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  Shelley's  early  and  audacious  atheism  was 
afterwards  abandoned  or  modified.  His  death  was  not  more 
tragic  than  his  life  was  singular  and  girl-like.  He  stormed 
bakers'  shops,  and  carried  bread  in  his  pockets.  His  scholarship 
was  ripe  and  his  fancy  imperial.  Perhaps  no  one  ever  made 
such  music  of  the  English  language.  Who  does  not  love  English 
pictures?^  The  Miracles^  of  our  Lord  have  again  fit  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  one  whose  appearance  in  print  is  the  signal  for 
general  congratulation.  Professor  Hill  is  thought  to  have  mixed 
up  other  sciences  too  much  with  that  of  rhetoric,  but  otherwise 
to  have  achieved  success  in  a  rather  superfluous  undertaking.* 
Dr.  Fleming's  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy  was  the  best  extant; 
but  was  too  succinct,  and  otherwise  and  increasingly  defective. 
Dr.  Krauth  and  now  Dr.  Calderwood'^  have  done  whatever  could 
be  done  to  remove  these  objections,  and  to  render  the  book  in- 
dispensable to  the  student.     "Beautiful  Snow"^  are  the  two 

^The  Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Vol.  IV.,  completing 
new  edition.  Edited  by  Harry  Buxton  Forinan.  4  volumes.  8vo., 
(doth,  $6.25  per  volume.     Scribner,  Welford  Sc  Armstrong,  New  York. 

'^En<»;li8h  Pictures.  Drawn  with  pen  and  pencil.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Manninjr,  and  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Green.  With  nearly  two  hundred  illustra- 
tions.    Royal  8vo.,  cloth,  richly  ^ilt,  $3.50.    Ibid. 

'Howson's  Miracles  of  Christ.    Two  volumes.     l6mo.,  cloth,  $3.    Ibid. 

*The  Science  of  Rhetoric :  An  Introduction  to  the  Laws  of  Effective 
Discourse.  By  D.  J.  Hill,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University 
of  Lewisburg.     Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York. 

•^A  Vocabulary  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences.  (Including  the  Vocabu- 
lary of  Philosophy,  Mental,  Moral,  and  Metaphysical.  By  William 
Fleming,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow. From  the  second  edition,  1860,  and  the  third,  1876.  Edited  by 
Henry  Calderwood,  LL.D.)  By  Charles  P.  Krauth,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 
S3. 50.    I  hid. 

"Beautiful  Snow,  and  other  Poems.  By  J.  W.  Watson.  A  new,  revised, 
and  enlarged  edition  for  the  holidays.  8vo.,  finest  tinted  plate  paper, 
bound  in  new  designs  in  white,  black,  and  gold,  in  morocco  cloth,  with 
gilt  top,  gilt  sides,  and  bevelled  boards,  $2;    maroon  morocoo  cloth,  full 
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memorable  words  in  a  "poem"  otherwise  wholly  commonplace. 
These  two  words  are  often  repeated  in  the  "poem;"  they  are 
not  original,  being  spontaneously  uttered  by  all  talking  children; 
they  are  not  unambiguously  words  of  verse,  rather  than  of  prose; 
they  are  not  unequivocally,  or  at  all  events  not  unconditionally, 
true.  Contrast  with  this  Bryant's  "  Flake  after  flake  falls  in  the 
dark  and  silent  lake."  The  vexed  question  of  the  Prohibited 
Degrees,^  which  occupied  so  much  time  at  the  Triennial  Episcopal 
Convention  this  year,  is  again  discussed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brand. 
Taxation  is  a  subject  that  is  well  handled  in  the  President's 
Message,  and  is  engaging  the  earnest  attention  of  our  impartial 
legislators  in  Washington.  The  whole  subject  is  shaken  up  and 
sifted  by  Mr.  Burroughs.''  The  "Silver"  side  of  the  money 
question  has  one  of  its  most  plausible,  and  certainly  one  of  its 
most  clever,  advocates  in  Mr.  Groesbeck.^  A  practical  manual, 
showing  how  to  paint  china,*  is  an  agreeable  novelty  that  we  owe 
to  Miss  (or  Mrs.)  McLoughlin.  The  question  recurs,  does  Mrs. 
(or  Miss)  McLoughlin  herself  possess  this  fine  cunning?  It  is  to 
be  hoped  so.  It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that  the  United 
States  do  not  yet  begin  to  vie  in  this  art  with  the  creators  of  the 
Sevres,  Berlin,  and  Wedgewood  patterns.  We  may  safely  re- 
echo the  commendations  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  Royal 
Academy  Album  of  Photographs.*     It  is  a  book   to  make  one's 

^ilt  sides,  edges,  and  back,  bevelled  boards,  $3.  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Bros., 
Philadelphia. 

^What  Marriages  are  Lawful  ?  An  Inquiry  Addressed  to  the  Members 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  By  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Brand.  16nio., 
66  pp.,  paper,  35  cents  ;  cloth,  60  cents.     T.  Whitaker,  New  York. 

'■'A  Treatise  on  the  Lawr  of  Taxation, — Federal,  State  and  Municipal. 
By  W.  H.  Burroughs.  8vo.,  805  pp.,  law  sheep,  $6.50.  Baker,  Voorhes, 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

^Gold  and  Silver:  Address  Delivered  before  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  in  New  York,  September  13,  1877.  By  Wm.  S.  Groesbeck. 
8vo.,  32  pp.,  paper,  25  cents.     Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

*China  Painting :  A  Practical  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Amateurs  in  the 
Decoration  of  Hard  Porcelain.  By  M.  Louise  McLoughlin.  Square  12mo., 
69  pp.,  75  cents.     Ibid. 

'•Royal  Academy  Album.  Edited  by  L.  Jennings,  F.  L.  S.  Forty 
photographs  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art.  Royal  4to.,  cloth,  full 
gilt,  $25.     Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin,  New  York. 
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mouth  water,  but  not  a  book  to  buy.  It  is  luelancholy  to  think 
of  the  decadence  of  the  old  fashioned  fairy  tale.  Mr.  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen,  M.  P.,  writes  admirable  new  fashioned  ones.  "The 
Chicken  Market,"^  by  Henry  Morley,  is  actually  the  only  un- 
mistakable fairy  book  on  our  list,  unless  we  except "  the  Enchanted 
Moccasins."  Another  amusing  alliteration  announces  a  bright 
book^  for  boys. 

Once  more  we  have  a  play  upon  the  letter  ^'F."'^  This  book 
and  the  next  (where  the  play  is  upon  the  letter  "S")^dre  as 
suggestive  of  the  holidays  as  the  window  of  a  toy  shop.  Why 
should  anybody  care  to  write  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
after  George  Tucker  and  George  Bancroft?  Bancroft  is  the 
standard  history;  but  Bancroft  is  thoroughly  wrong  in  some  of 
his  views,  lacks  foreshortening,  is  niggardly  in  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  others,  and  ambitiously  faulty  in  his  style.  In  many 
points  the  solid  work  of  Professor  Tucker  is  decidedly  preferable: 
The  work  of  Mr.  Oilier  and  Mr.  Chester^  may  be  a  good  one;  on 
that  we  are  silent.  The  completion  of  Mr.  Grant's  elaborate 
History  of  India  deserves  to  be  signalised.®    The  Riverside  Keats 


'Tho  Chicken  Market,  and  other  Fairy  Talf h.  By  Henry  Morley. 
With  illustrationis  by  CharlcK  II.  Bennet.  (h'own  Hvo.,  386  pp.,  cloth, 
plain,  $2.75.     CaHHell,  Potter  iV:  (iral[)in,  New  York. 

''Field  Friends  and  Forest  Foes.  By  Philip  Jirowne.  Entertaining 
deacriptioPH  of  domestic  and  w^ild  animals.  192  pp.,  full  <£ilt  sides,  $2.25. 
Ibid. 

•^Woodland  Romances  ;  or,  FableH  and  Fancies.  By  Vj.  L.  Matoaux.  With 
several  hundred  illustrations.  F.  cap,  8vo.,  192  pp.,  black  and  ^old  sides, 
cloth,  $2.25.     I  hid. 

*Silver  Winj/;s  and  Golden  Scales:  A  Graphic  Description  of  Birds  and 
Fishes.  With  many  illustrations.  F.  cap,  4to,,  192  pp.,  cloth,  full 
^rilt,  $2.25.     Ibid. 

^History  of  the  United  States.  Vol.111.  From  the  Pearliest  Discoveries 
to  the  Present  Time.  By  Edmund  Oilier  and  .JoHcph  L.  Chester.  Com- 
plete in  three  volumes.     Cloth,  gilt,  $4  per  volume.      Ibid. 

"History  of  India.  Vol.  II.  By  James  Grant.  With  illustrations, 
consisting  of  portraits  of  the  chief  celohritios,  liriti^h  and  native,  con- 
nected with  the  History  of  the  Empire,  plans  of  hattle-fields  and  .sieges, 
views  of  places  described,  cities,  temples,  etc.  Complete  in  two  volumes. 
Extra  crown  quarto.  570  pp.,  each,  cloth,  $4  per  volume,      ibid. 
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and  Coleridge*  bring  up  a  multitude  of  recollections  of  ''the  lake 
poets."  Keats  is  one  of  our  prime  favorites.  His  work  is  like 
a  goblet  of  chiselled  gold— brimful  of  ''the  vintage  of  th«  South." 
Christabel,  the  Ancient  Mariner,  the  Hymn  in  the  Vale  of 
Ohamounix, — what  of  these?  California^  is  pictured  for  us  in 
the  verse  and  prose  of  Mr.  Avery.  If  his  pictures  correspond 
with  the  reality,  and  are  meant  to  give  us  the  landscapes  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  of  the  Sierras  and  caSons,  of  the  Yoseraite  and 
Mariposa  valleys,  they  should  be  fair,  grand,  varied,  awful,  and 
unique.  Whether  they  are  so,  is  a  matter  in  reference  to  which 
we  make  no  affirmation.  Sir  Edward  Creasy  adds  another  to  the 
long  catalogue  of  works  pertaining  more  or  less  directly  to  the 
Turkish  war.^  Since  the  appearance  of  our  last  number,  the 
convalescent  Sick  Man  has  had  what  may  prove  to  be  a  fatal 
access  of  his  old  malady.  Turner's  fame  is  largely  due  to  the 
idolatry  of  Ruskin.  After  all  allowances  have  beetk  made,  how- 
ever, Turner  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  original  and  brilliant 
of  English  water-landscape,  and  sunset-landscape  painters.  His 
early  and  most  agreeable  style  was  in  imitation  of  Claude;  his 
middle  style  shows  him  at  his  greatest  height  of  attainment;  his 
latest  style  is  all  smoke  and  fire.  Mr.  Thornbury  gives  us  his 
biography,*  as  does  Paul  de  Musset  of  Alfred  de  Musset.**  The 
translation  is  by  one  of  the  well  known  magazine  writers  at  the 
North.  De  Musset  is  a  sort  of  French  Tennyson,  but  far  more 
impassioned,  and  one  who  (unlike  the  English  laureate)  has  ex- 
cited an  intense  admiration  in  the  breasts  of  the  common  people. 

'The  Poetical  Works  of  Colori(l<r;e  and  KeatH.  Riverside  edition  of 
British  Poets.  Two  vohiinos.  drown  8vo..  cloth.  <^ilt  top,  $3. .50.  Ilurd  & 
IIou<!;hton,  New  York  ;  11.  O.  Houghton  k  Co.,  Boston. 

^Oalifoiniii:  Pictures  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  Benjamin  Parke  Avery. 
4to..  cloth,  i(\\t,  §.5.     [hid. 

'MliHtory  of  Ottoman  Turks.  By  Sir  Edward  S.  Creasy,  M.  A. 
Larire  12ino.,  .')()()  pp.,  cloth.     Henry  Holt  Si  Co.,  New  York. 

n^hornhury's  Life  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  II.  A.  By  Walter  Thorn»)ury. 
With  illustrations  fac-similed  in  colors  f'roiri  Turner's  original  drawin^rs. 
Tiiiio.,  036  pp.,  cloth,  $2.7'').      I  hid. 

"The  Bio(!;ra|)hy  of  Alfred  do  Musset.  Translated  from  th((  F'rench  of 
Paul  de  Musset  by  Harriet  W.  Pi-eston.  Square  12mo.,  cloth.  2;i It  top,S2. 
Iloherts  Brothers,  Boston. 
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Mr.  John  James  Tayler  produces  the  '^Last  Series  of  Christian 
Aspects  of  Faith  and  Duty."' 

Whatever  comes  from  Thomas  Hughes  is  likely  to  be  good.  The 
"Working  Classes,"^  whether  in  America  or  Europe,  have  not  al- 
ways taken  the  proper  courses  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
sympathy  of  the  classes  who  are  not  supposed  to  work.  [Query : 
May  not  a  man  work  with  brain  as  well  as  muscle?  and  if  so,  why  is 
the  labor  of  the  fists  any  more  meritorious  than  that  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres?]  Dr.  Immer^  has  given  to  the  world  an  excellent 
and  very  learned  work  on  Hermeneutics.  where  good  books  were 
much  to  be  desiderated.  Principal  Dawson^  is  a  Christian 
philosopher  and  man  of  science,  and  an  able  writer  and  lecturer. 
He  is  a  strong  advocate  for  the  long  (or  rather  indefinite)  days 
in  Genesis.  Mr.  Cox  was  the  right  man  for  the  Grecian  tales."' 
Modern  chemistry  is  as  funny  as  Aristophanes, — we  mean 
organic  chemistry.*  This  volume  of  outlines  is  doubtless  a 
meritorious  one. 

'Last  Series  of  Christian  Aspects  of  Faith  and  Duty.  Discourses  by 
'John  James  Tayler.     Square  12ino.,  $2.     Roberts  Brothers^  Boston. 

'The  Working  Classes  in  Kurope,  and  Other  Essays.  By  Thomas 
IIu<;;hes  and  others.  "Atlas  Essays."  8vo:,  183  pp.,  cloth,  %\.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York, 

'Hermeneutics  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Dr.  A.  Tmmer,  Professor 
of  Theolo<!;y  in  the  University  of  Berne.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Albert  H.  Newman.  With  additional  Notes  and  full  Indexes.  Crown 
Hvo.,  413  pp.,  $2.25.     W.  F.  Draper,  Andover,  Mass. 

*The  Orio;in  of  the  World,  According  to  Revelation  and  Science.  By 
J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  Principal  and  Vice  Chancellor 
ofMcGill  University,  Montreal,  12ino.,  cloth,  $2.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York. 

*Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  late  Scholar  of 
Trinity  Collejre,  Oxford.  l2mo.,  372  pp.,  cloth,  full  ^mU,  $2.  Jansen. 
McClurji;  &  Co.,  (7hica<i;o. 

^Outlines  of  Modern  Chemistry,  Or^ranic  :  Based,  in  part,  upon  Riche's 
Manuel  (h;  Chimie.  By  C.  Gilbert  Whe(;ler,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Chica<i;o.      12ino.,  231  pp.,  cloth,  $1.75.     IJyid. 
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Bihliotheca  Symholwa  Ecclesice  Universalis.  The  Creeds  of 
Christendom^  with  a  History  and  Critical  Notes.  By  Philip 
SciiAFF,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.  In  three  Volumes. 
New  York  :   Harper  k  Bros.     1877. 

A  short  notice  of  this  voluminous  work  appeared  in  our  last 
number,  together  with  a  promise  of  a  more  extended  examination. 
This  promise  we  now  propose  to  redeem,  according  to  the  measure 
of  our  ability.  '■ 

Dr.  SchafF's  design  is  a  grand  one.  He  proposes  to  set  before 
us,  in  these  volumes,  not  the  results  of  the  thinking  of  individual 
minds,  not  what  the  most  illustrious  doctors  of  the  Church  have 
thought  upon  questions  no  less  awful  than  the  being  of  God  and 
the  eternal  destiny  of  man ;  but  the  products  of  the  mind  of  the 
Church  itself,  of  that  vast  community  \yhich  professes  to  be  the 
witness  of  God  and  of  his  Christ  in  the  midst  of  a  world  full  of 
darkness,  pollution,  and  shame. 

These  creeds  are  not  the  expressions  of  opinion  upon  problems 
which  have  engaged  and  confounded  the  inquiries  of  philosophers. 
They  are  confessions  o^  faith  in  the  solutions  of  those  problems 
by  him  who  is  the  source  of  all  truth,  as  he  is  the  source  of  all 
being;  solutions  contained  in  a  book  divinely  inspired,  divinely 
authenticated,  and  divinely  interpreted.  The  Church,  in  these 
creeds,  declares  that  faith  for  which  her  members  are  willing  to 
die  and  for  which  hundreds  of  thousands   of  her  members  have 
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willingly  died;  that  faith  which  has  confronted  the  lies  of  the 
devil  from  age  to  age,  and  will  continue  to  confront  them  until 
the  King  of  truth  shall  appear  to  settle  the  controversy  forever. 
These  creeds  are  the  banners  of  the  Church.  They  have  passed 
through  many  a  storm  of  fire  and  blood  ;  and  to  him  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  Church,  there  is  scarcely  a  line 
which  does  not  tell  of  some  struggle  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 
No  record  is  more  worthy  of  our  study. 

The  design  of  our  author,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  not  altogether 
new.  There  are  very  many  collections  of  creeds.  But  so  far  as 
we  know,  his  plan  is  more  comprehensive  than  any  which  has 
been  attempted  before.  His  work,  as  the  title  implies,  is  a  sym- 
bolical library  of  the  Church  universal.  It  contains,  beside  the 
principal  creeds  of  the  great  historical  churches,  those  also  of 
many  of  the  small  "sects"  and  off-shoots  of  those  churches,  and 
even  the  confessions  drawn  up  by  individual  doctors  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  had,  or  known  from  history  to  have  had,  a  sort  of 
representative  significance.  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  plan 
can  be  better  indicated  by  some  extracts  from  the  table  of  con- 
tents. The  creeds  are  contained  in  the  two  last  volumes.  The 
first  of  these  contains  "the  Creeds  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches."  Under  this  head  we  find:  I.  "Scripture  Confes- 
sions"— of  Nathaniel,  Peter,  Thomas;  the  Baptismal  Formula; 
the  Mystery  of  Godliness ;  the  Elementary  Articles,  (Heh.  vi., 
1,  2,)  etc.  11.  Ante-Nicene  and  Nicene  Rules  of  Faith  and 
Baptismal  Creeds — Ignatius  of  Antioch;  Irenaeus  of  Gaul,  (three 
formulas) ;  Tertullian,  (tljree  formulas) ;  Novatian ;  Eusebius  of 
Csesarea;  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  (two  formulas);  Epiphanius  of 
Cyprus,  (two  formulas) ;  Apostolical  Constitutions,  etc.  III. 
(Ecumenical  Creeds — The  Apostles' ;  Nicene  ;  Chalcedonfan  ; 
Athanasian,  etc.  IV.  Roman  Creeds — including  the  Papal 
Syllabus  and  the  Vatican  Decrees  of  1870.  V.  Greek  and 
Russian  Creeds — Mogilas,  Dositheus,  Philaret.  VI.  Old  Catholic 
Union  Creeds  of  1874  and  1875.  The  second  volume  contains 
the  Creeds  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Churches.  Under  this 
head  we  find  :  I.  Creeds  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  II,  Creeds 
of  the  Evangelical  Reformed  Churches — (besides  the  well  known 
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principal  symbols,  such  as  the  two  Helvetic,  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, the  Gallic,  Belgic,  etc.) ;  the  sixty-seven  Articles  of 
Zwingli,  1523;  the  ten  Theses  of  Berne,  1528;  the  Lambeth 
Articles,  1595;  the  Irish  Articles,  1615,  etc.  The  author  gives 
us  also  the  Westminster  Confession  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
lish, and  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  same  great  Assembly  of 
divines.  III.  Modern  Protestant  Creeds — Congregational  Con- 
fessions, (Savoy,  1658;  Boston  National  Council,  1865;  Oberlin 
National  Council,  1865) ;  Baptist  Confessions,  (Philadelphia, 
1686  ;  New  Hampshire,  1833  ;  Free  Will  Baptist,  1866) ;  Qua- 
ker, Moravian,  Methodist,  1784;  Reformed  Episcopal,  1875; 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  we  imagine,  in  Dr.  Schaff 's  esti- 
mation, "  The  Nine  Articles  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,"  1846. 
Our 'readers  will  perceive  from  this  table  that  our  author  has 
performed  a  valuable  service  to  the  Church,  and  especially  to  our 
ministers.  No  pastor  ought  to  be  without  a  collection  of  the 
creeds.  Yet  very  few  of  them  are  near  enough  to  pu'blic  libraries 
to  have  access  to  the  collections  of  Hase,  Niemeyer,  StrUtwolf, 
Augusti,  etc.  Still  less  have  they  salaries  large  enough  to  admit 
of  their  buying  books  such  as  these.  But  here  is  a  book  which 
contains  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  a  pastor ; 
and  if  he  be  too  poor  to  buy,  and  has  not  the  good  fortune  to 
have  a  friend  of  a  longer  purse  who  will  give  it  to  him,  let  him 
*'sell  his  garment  and  buy  one."  It  is  a  sword  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  be  without. 

In  these  two  volumes,  however.  Dr.  Schaif  appears  only  as  a 
faithful  collector  and  editor.  It  is  in  the  first  that  he  appears  as 
an  author;  and  it  is  the  first,  therefore,  which  claims  chiefly  our 
notice  as  reviewers.  It  is  entitled  "A  History  of  the  Creeds  of 
Christendom.''  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  author's 
labors  in  the. field  of  Church  History  can  entertain  a  doubt  as  to 
his  fitness  to  write  such  a  history.  His  learning  and  his  industry 
are  known  to  all  men,  and  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  His  im- 
partiality is  exemplary.  This  is,  no  doubt,  due  in  some,  perhaps 
in  large,  measure  to  the  integrity,  purity,  and  simplicity  of  his 
character.  But  he  is  not  a  little  indebted,  we  think,  to  his  Ger- 
man  education   for   it.     In   his  native  country,*  learning  is  so 
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general,  so  extensive,  so  thorough,  and  literary  activity  and  com- 
petition so  great,  as  to  secure  speedy  protest  and  exposure  for 
any  misrepresentations  of  facts,  whether  wilful  or  undesigned. 
Scholars  there  acquire  a  very  wholesome  habit  of  cautiousness 
in  making  statements  of  facts,  or  in  proposing  theories  which, 
instead  of  affording  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  facts,  do  them 
manifest  violence.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  to  all  rules ; 
and  polemics  may  be  found  in  Germany  to-day  as  bitter  as 
Calovius,  or  as  one-sided  as  Godfrey  Arnold  ever  were.  But  the 
prevailing  tone  is  what  we  have  described.  Even  the  infidel,  by 
his  impartial  (or  indifferent)  researches,  has  advanced  the  cause 
of  truth ;  and  the  scholars  of  the  Papal  communion  in  Germany 
have  exposed  themselves,  by  their  moderation  and  candor,  to  the 
perils  of  the  Prohibitory  or  Expurgatory  Index. 

Our  author's  charity  is  also  large — too  large.  It  does  almost 
literally  and  absolutely  "think  no  evil."  He  seems  to  forget  at 
times,  that  "charity  is  no  fool,"  that  the  "sins  of  some  men  are 
open  beforehand,  going  before  to  judgment;"  that  there  are 
human  "dogs"  to  whom  we  are  forbidden  to  give  that  which  is 
holy,  and  human  "swine"  before  whom  we  are  not  allowed  to 
cast  our  pearls;  and  who,  therefore,  can  be  known  or  righteously 
judged  to  be  dogs  and  sw4ne.  Even  charity  must  discriminate, 
or  incur  the  risk  of  rejoicing  (or  of  making  others  to  rejoice)  in 
iniquity  as  well  as  in  the  truth.  Universal  praise  is  universal 
detraction,  because  it  reduces  all  men  to  a  level.  As  one  example 
of  the  spurious  charity  we  have  ventured  to  ascribe  to  our  author, 
take  the  statement  on  page  153,  concerning  Pius  IX.  and  Cardi- 
nal Manning:  "Both  these  eminent  and  remarkable  persons 
show  how  a  sincere  faith  in  a  dogma  which  borders  on  blasphemy, 
may,  by  a  strange  delusion  or  hallucination,  bo  combined  with 
rare  purity  and  amiability  of  character."* 


■'•Dr.  SchafF  says,  in  another  place,  (Vol.  I.,  j)a;;o  165,)  of  the  dof^ina 
of  infallibility:  "It  involves  a  bhisplicnious  assumption,  tind  makes  tlie 
nearest  approach  to  the  fulfilment  of  St.  l^auFs  prophecy  of  the  man  of 
sin,  'who,  as  God,  sitt(!th  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that 
he  is  God.'  ''  (2  Thess.  ii.  4.)  -Justly  and  manfully  si)oken.  lie  also 
calls  the  Papacy  (p.  IcSf)) — the  whole  system,  as  we  understand  him, — 
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Our  readers,  then,  will  please  note  that  a  man's  purity  of  char- 
acter is  not  necessarily  destroyed,  or  even  seriously  impaired,  by 
the  sin  of  blasphemy.  For  Dr.  SchaiF  finds  at  least  two  men  guilty 
of  this  sin,  who  are  not  only  of  pure  character,  but  have  "rare 
purity  of  character."  And  this  blasphemy,  be  it  observed,  was 
not  a  sudden  explosion  produced  by  powerful  temptation,  and 
then  immediately  bewailed  in  dust  and  ashes,  but  deliberately 
meditated  and  resolved  upon  by  the  Pope,  who  assembled  the 
dignitaries  of  the  whole  body  throughout  the  world  to  see  him  do 
it,  and  to  sustain  him  by  their  suffrages  in  doing  it;  and  con- 
stantly repeated  and  defended  by  the  Cardinal,  who  is  not  only 
a  blasphemer,  but  an  apostate.  What  can  Dr.  Schaff*  mean? 
That  a  man's  faith  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  moral  character? 
Then  what  mean  the  innumerable  declarations  of  Scripture  about 
the  necessity  of  faith  in  order  to  salvation?  "He  that  helieveth 
shall  be  saved;  he  that  helieveth  not  shall  be  damned."  What 
mean  these  three  thousand  pages  about  creeds  from  our  author's 
own  hand  ?  Is  it  all  mere  history  ?  Have  these  blood-stained 
confessions,  after  all,  nothing  to  do  with  purity  of  character? 
Our  author  will  not  sav  so.  He  thinks  worthier  of  the  truth  and 
of  his  own  labors  than  to  think  so.  What  can  he  mean?  That 
the  Pope  and  the  English  Cardinal  are  not  given  to  sensual  vices 
and  brutal  pleasures,  as  so  many  popes  and  cardinals  have  been? 
That  Pius  is  not  such  a  Pope  as  Borgia,  nor  Manning  such  a 
Cardinal  as  Cossa?  Or  is  purity  so  rare  among  Popes  and 
Cardinals  that  average  decency  is  to  be  regarded  as  rare  purity  ? 
Or,  is  Satan  to  be  considered  a  person  of  rare  purity  because  he 
is  free  from  these  vices?  Perhaps  the  meaning  is  uprightness  in 
<lealing  with  men.  Then  we  ask,  is  a  man's  dealing  with  his 
f(3llow-raen  of  more  consequence  than  his  dealing  with  God? 
Because  a  man  respects  the  rights  of  his  fellows,  is  he  to  be 
deemed  of  rare  purity  of  character,  although  at  the  same  time  he 
is  guilty,  as  Dr.  Schaff  believes  he  is,  of  an  audacious  usurpation 
of  the  prerogatives  of  his  Maker?     But,  is  it  even  dealing  fairly 

a  "colossal  lio."  .Ao  avo  cannot  pretend  to  the  overflowing!;  charity  of 
our  author,  v.'o  are  ijlad  to-  have  his  authority  for  characterisino;  the 
system   as  it  deserves. 
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with  men,  is  it  respecting  their  rights,  to  demand  submission  to> 
a  nnortal  like  themselves  claiming  to  be  infallible,  not  only  with- 
out evidence,  but  against  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  reason^ 
history,  and  Scripture,  as  bishops  iw  the  Vatican  Cou'ncil  them- 
selves demonstrated  ? 

Th.  Schaiff 's  good  words  in  behalf  o-f  these-  two  worthies,  re- 
mind us  of  the  like  in  one  of  Jererny  Bentham's  biographers. 
After  having  said  that  "he  had  no  doubt  of  Jeremy  being  an 
atheist,"  he  proceeds:  '^We  may  be  sorry  for  such  things  ;  but 
if  they  are  otherwise  good  men,  our  sorrow  will  lead  us  rather  tO' 
pity  than  to  rage  or  hatred  for  them.  As  well  might  we  rebuke 
those  who  are  troubled  with  fever,  as  them  that  require  to  be 
convinced  by  touch,  or  taste,  or  ciphering,  of  the  existence  of  a 
deity.  Why  may  not  men  be  suffered  to  believe  what  they 
please,  or  what  they  can,  rather,  about  God  and  a  future  state, 
and  all  the  mysteries  of  theology,  as  about  any  other  subject  of 
dispute  or  inquiry  ?"  Dr.  Schaff  would  be  very  ready  with  an 
answer  to  this  foolish  and  wicked  question.  He  has  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  those  who  assert  that  a  man's  creed  is  a  matter  of 
no  consequence.  If  he  had,  he  would  never  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  prepare  these  bulky  volumes  on  creeds.  And  yet  he 
has  laid  down  a  general  proposition  which  involves  two  enormous 
errors.  The  first  is,  that  blasphemy  is  not  incompatible  with 
rare  purity  of  character  ;  and  the  second,  that  the  sincere  belief 
of  the  blasphemous  dogma  is  some  sort  of  excuse  for  holding  it 
and  proclaiming  it.  Upon  the  first  we  have  said  enough.  A 
few  words  upon  the  second. 

By  a  sincere  belief  is  meant,  of  course,  a  belief  which  is  not 
pretended  or  feigned.  Now  we  all  admit  that  sincerity  is  better 
than  hypocrisy.  If  a  man  professes  to  believe  a  lie,  knowing  it 
to  be  a  lie,  he  adds  the  sin  of  hypocrisy  to  the  sin  of  holding  a 
lie.  But  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  any  man  believes  a  lie  about 
God,  especially  a  man  who  has  in  his  hand  what  he  professes  to 
believe  is  a  revelation  from  God,  given  for  the  very  purpose  of 
teaching  him  the  truth  concerning  God?  How  came  the  Pope 
to  believe  the  enormous  lie  of  his  own  infallibility,  if  he  was 
neither  a  dotard  nor  a  madman  ?     Had  he  never  read  the  Bible? 
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Had  he  never  read  the  history  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Roman 
See  ?  If  he  had  never  read  anything,  the  speeches  of  the  anti- 
Infallibilists  in  his  own  Council  might  have  convinced  him.  That 
he  was  not  convinced — that  he  believed  himself  infallible — can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  that  awful  judgment  which  the  apostle 
-describes  in  1  Thess.  ii.  11,  12.  Our  own  opinion  is,  however, 
that  the  Pope  and  the  Jesuits  who  rule  him,  no  more  believe  that 
the  occupant  of  the  Roman  See  is  infallible,  than  they  believe 
that  "virtue  is  its  own  reward,"  or  that  "honesty  is  the  best 
policy."*  The  decrees  of  the  "Vatican  Council  are  simply 
culmination  of  the  aims  whi  ch  the  Jesuits  have  pursued  with 
unrelenting  cruelty  and  craft  from  the  very  foundation  of  their 
order.  They  have  always  professed  to  be  ^yerinde  cadaver  a'  in 
the  hands  of  the  Pope,  because  they  always  intended  that  the 
Pope's  hands  should  be  moved  by  themselves.  They  professed 
obedience  to  the  Pope's  commands,  because  they  would  see  to  it 
that  the  Pope  should  command  nothing  except  what  they  sug- 
gested or  approved.  They  aimed  at  making  themselves  masters 
of  the  whole  body  and  of  the  world ;  and  the  shortest  method  of 
accomplishing  that  aim  was  to  have  but  one  authority  in  the  body, 
and  to  govern  that  authority.  They  have  succeeded  at  last. 
There  is  but  one  sword,  extending  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  with 
the  hilt  at  Rome. 

But  whatev  er  may  be  Dr.  Schaif 's  charity  for  the  persons  or 
the  blasphemer  s,  he  has  none  for  the  blasphemy.  He  gives  no  quar- 
ter to  the  Vatican  decrees.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  read 
a  more  conclusive  argument  than  that  which  he  gives  us  against 
the  audacious  and  blasphemous  claim  of  infallibility,  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  work.     Even  here,   however,  we  must  be  permit- 


*Dc  Maistrc  {Du  F(i2)e,  C.  1,)  explains  infallibility  to  be  the  same  in 
the  spiritual  order  that  sovereignty  means  in  the  civil  order.  He  demands 
for  the  Papal  body  only  "that  it  should  be  allowed  the  right  which  is 
conceded  to  all.  80verei<rntie8,  of  acting  as  if  they  were  infallible.  All 
government  is  absolute  ;  and  the  moment  it  can  be  resisted  under  the 
pretext  of  error  or  injustice,  it  exists  no  longer."  (Schaff,  Vol.  I.,  p. 
166.)  If  this  were  all  that  the  claim  of  infallibility  means,  then  indeed 
the  Jesuits  would  be  firm  believers  in  it. 
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ted  to  enter  a  caveat.  In  noticing  the  Papal  argument  for  infal- 
libility, based  upon  such  passages  as  Luke  xxii.  31 ;  Matt.  xvi. 
18;  John  xxi.  15;*  o-ur  author  concedes  the  truth  of  "Peter's, 
primacy  among  the  apostles,"  and  admits  that  "this  is  the  truth 
which  underlies  the  colossal  lie  of  the  Papacy."  He  proceeds, 
indeed,  to  show  that  "the  position  which  Peter  occupied,  no  one 
can  occupy  after  him."  But  truth  will  not  permit  us  to  concede 
any  such  primacy  as  that  which  the  Papists  claj«{n  for  him.  He 
was  no  more  than  primus  inter  jj ares.  Dr.  SchafF  himself  demon- 
strates this.  He  sa3^s,  what  so  many  writers  have  said  before 
him,  that  "the  New  Testament  shows  not  one  single  example  of 
an  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  Peter  over  the  other  apostles,  but 
the  very  reverse;  that  that  apostle,  in  his  Epistles,  disowns  and 
prophetically  warns  his  fellow-presbyters  against  the  hierarchical 
spirit;  (1  Pet.  v.  1-4)  that  Paul  and  John  were  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  him  ;  that  Paul  openly  rebuked  him  at  Antioch,"  etc. 
The  Primacy  of  Peter,  as  the  New  Testament  really  presents 
it,  is  not  at  all  what  the  Papists  want.  Their  policy  i»  to  quote 
the  passages  and  ring  the  changes  upon  them,  without  inquiring 
what  they  me^n.  It  is  only  a  variety  of  what  Whately  calls 
"the  fallacy  of  quotations."  For  what  purpose,  then,  the  con- 
cession that  these  passages  contain  "a  truth  which  underlies  the 
colossal  lie  of  the  PapacyV  "  We  can  ascribe  it  to  nothing  but 
an  amiable  mania  of  the  author  for  concessions.  He  cannot 
prove  even  the  sin  of  blasphemy  upon  a  man  without  taking  off 
his  hat  and  making  his  obeisance  to  him.  For  ourselves,  wecon- 
fess  that  we  have  more  sympathy  with  the  language  of  Paul  to 
Elymas,  when  we  are  called  to  deal  with  impostors  and  hypo- 
crites, who,  for  filthy  lucre,  are  perverting  the  right  ways  of  the 
Lord,  and  turning  men  away  from  the  faith. 

*  Wo  oui^ht  not  to  have  said  "based  ai»on.'"  The  truth  is,  as  Whately 
has  some  where  observed,  the  errors  of  Romanism  are  not  based  upon 
Scripture,  not  even  upon  false  interpretations  of  Scripture,  but  have 
arisen  altoijether  independently  of  it.  But  havino;  arisen,  support  is 
sought  for  them  in  Scripture.  Hence,  when  the  false  interpretations  of 
Papal  doctors  are  exposed  and  overthrown,  we  make  very  little  impres- 
sion upon  them.  When  all  the  Scrij)ture  props  are  knocked  from  under 
them,  they  stand  as  they  did  before  ;  a  very  conclusive  evidence  that 
these  proofs  were  not  the  support  upon  which  they  rested. 
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Another  signal  exception  to  the  strictly  historical  character  of 
the  first  volume  is  the  fine  argument  against  the  dogma  of  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin.  The  history  of  the  bitter 
contests  concerning  this  dogma  in  the  Papal  body,  furnishes  a 
striking  commentary  upon  its  boasted  unity,  and  goes  far  towards 
justifying  the  sarcasm  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewer.  "Their  unity 
is  the  unity  of  chaos.  There  was  but  one  chaos  ;  but  in  that 
one  there  was  infinite  confusion."  Even  our  amiable  author  can- 
not find  in  this  "colossal  lie"  a  single  element  of  truth.  It  is  a 
pure  invention  of  the  same  audacity  and  wickedness  which  has 
deified  the  Virgin  ;  nay,  set  her  above  God  and  his  Christ.  Dr. 
Schaff 's  treatment  'of  the  dogma,  both  historical  and  polemic,' is 
in  his  very  best  style,  and  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  part  of  this  volume  which  will  be  most  interesting  to  our 
Presbyterian  people  is  that  in  which  the  author  treats  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  and  Standards.  He  has  evidently  taken 
great  pains  with  it ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  where, 
in  the  same  space,  an  account  of  the  great  men  of  that  xA.ssembly, 
and  of  the  immortal  symbols  they  produced,  more  impartial,  or, 
we  may  add,  more  lively.  We  cannot,  indeed,  concur  in  all  he 
says  about  the  Confession  and  the  Catechisms,  for  we  are  in  full 
sympathy  with  them  ;  and  he  is  not  and  does  not  profess  to  be. 
But  we  think  that  we  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  doing 
justice  to  a  body  of  men  who,  though  they  extorted  the  admira- 
tion and  praise  of  John  Milton,  yet  afterwards,  by  their  fidelity 
to  truth,  incurred  his  displeasure,  and  have  been  misrepresented 
and  maligned  ever  since  by  a  class  of  writers  who  had  as  little 
sympathy  with  Milton  as  with  them.  "Whether  we  look  at  the 
extent  or  ability  of  its  labors,"  says  our  author  of  the  Assembly, 
"or  its  influence  upon  future  generations,  it  stands  first  among 
Protestant  Councils.  The  Synod  of  Dort  was  indeed  fully  equal 
to  it  in  learning  and  moral  weight,  and  was  more  general  in  its 
composition,  since  it  embraced  delegates  from  nearly  all  Reformed 
churches  ;  while  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  purely  English 
and  Scotch,  and  its  standards  are  to  this  day  little  known  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.*     But  the  doctrinal  legislation  of  Dort  was 

*"It  is  characteristic,"  says  our   author  here  in  a  foot-note,   "that  Dr. 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  1 — 2. 
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confined  to  the  five  points  at  issue  between  Calvinism  and  Ar- 
minianism ;  the  Assembly  of  Westminster  embraced  the  whole 
field  of  theology,  from  the  eternal  decrees  of  God  to  the  final 
judgment.  The  Canons  of  Dort  have  lost  their  hold  upon  the 
mother  country ;  the  Confession  and  Shorter  Catechism  of  West- 
minster are  as  much  used  now  in  Anglo-Presbyterian  churches  as 
ever,  and  have  more  vitality  and  influence  than  any  other  Cal- 
vinistic  confession."  (P.  728.)  He  also  quotes  Ilallam  as  say- 
ing that  'Hhe  Assembly  was  perhaps  equal  in  learning,  good 
sense,  and  other  merits,  to  any  Lower  House  of  Convocation  that 
ever  made  a  figure  in  England"  ;  and  then  adds  the  opinion  of 
*'one  of  the  best  informed  German  historians,"  expressed  in  these 
words  :  "A  more  zealous,  intelligent,  and  learned  body  of  di- 
vines, seldom  ever  [sic]  met  in  Christendom."  Such  testimonies 
more  than  counterbalance  the  insolent  and  malignant  slanders  of 
Clarendon  and  his  copyists. 

Dr.  Schaff'  finds  some  fault  in  the  theology  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly,  beside  its  doctrine  concerning  the  relation  of 
Church  and  State,  which  has  never  been  accepted  by  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  America.  We  feel  strongly  inclined  to  follow 
him  into  that  field.  We  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that  the  Assembly  is  right  and  that  he  is  wrong.  But  it  would 
lead  us  away  too  far  from  the  purpose  of  this  article.  We  must 
be  permitted  to  say,  however,  that  he  is  evidently  not  as  much 

Niemeyer  published  his  collection  of  Reformed  Confessions,  the  most 
complete  we  have,  at  first  without  the  Westminster  Standards,  being 
unable  to  find  a  copy,  and  issued  them  afterwards  in  a  supplement.  Dr. 
Winer  barely  mentions  the  Westminster  Confession  in  his  'Symbolik,' 
and  never  quotes  from  it.  If  German  Church  historians  (including 
Gieseler)  were  to  be  judged  by  their  knowledge  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can affairs,  they  would  lose  much  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  justly 
held.  What  is  westward,  is  a  terra  iiicof/nifa  to  most  of  them.  They 
are  much  more  at  home  in  the  by-ways  of  the  remote  past,  than  in  the 
living  Church  of  the  present,  outside  of  Germany." 

The  Westminster  Confession  was  probably  better  known  (in  the  Latin 
translation)  on  the  continent  in  the  seventeenth  century  than  it  is  now. 
We  rememhcr  seeing  it  quoted  by  Beaulieu,  in  his  "Theses  Sedanenses,'' 
in  support  of  his  view  of  the  nature  of  saving  faith,  as  against  the 
view  of  Luther  and  Calvin. 
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at  home  in  the  department  of  dogmatic  theology  as  in  that  of 
Church  history.  In  the  latter  it  would  be  hard  to  find  his  equal  ; 
in  the  former,  it  would  be  easy.  ^ 

Before  passing  to  the  more  general  remarks  that  we  propose 
to  make  upon  this  work,  we  shall  notice  some  of  its  slighter  but 
very  pleasant  features.  The  style  is  very  remarkable  for  a  Ger- 
man who  was  old  enough,  before  he  made  his  home  in  this  coun- 
try, to  have  acquired  a  brilliant  reputation  in  his  own.  It  is  almost 
always  grammatical,  generally  idiomatic,  sometimes  even  elegant. 
Occasionally  he  uses  a  phrase  which  is  wholly  colloquial,  and  once* 
or  twice  one  which  borders  on  slang.  This  is  not  strange.  The 
only  wonder  is  that  such  blemishes  are  so  rare.  We  think  that  the 
amiable  author's  expatriation  has  been  a  benefit  to  himself,  to  the 
country  of  his.adoption,  and  to  his  own  native  country.  His 
style  has  gained  immensely  in  clearness.  Perspicuity,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  is  not  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  style  of 
our  German  friends.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be,  so  long 
as  the  principle  upon  which  they  construct  their  sentences  seems 
to  be  that  of  putting  in  each  all  that  it  can  possibly  be  made  to 
contain.  De  Quincey's  humorous  description  is  hardly  an  exag- 
geration, at  least  in  its  application  to  the  style  of  the  theologians 
and  philosophers.  ''The  character  of  German  prose,"  he  says, 
"is  an  object  of  legitimate  astonishment.  Whatever  is  bad  in 
our  own  ideal  of  prose  style,  we  see  there  carried  to  the  most 
outrageous  excess.  Herod  is  out-Heroded,  Sternhold  is  out- 
iSternholded,  with  a  zealotry  of  extravagance  that  really  seems 
like  wilful  burlesque  ;  .  .  .  a  sentence  is  viewed  by  Kant,  and 
by  most.of  his  countrymen,  as  a  rude  mould  or  elastic  form,  ad- 
mitting of  expansion  to  any  possible  extent;  it  is  laid  down  as  a 
rude  outline,  and  then,  by  superstruction  and  e/:>2-superstruction, 
it  is  gradually  reared  to  a  giddy  altitude  which  no  eye  can  fol- 
low. .  .  .  It  is  like  an  Act  of  Parliament,  where  the  exceptions, 
the  secondary  exceptions  to  the  exceptions,  the  limitations  and  the 
sublimitations,  descend  seriatim^  by  a  vast  scale  of  dependencies," 
etc.  Sentences  of  this  sort,  he  suggests,  arc  not  only  of  great  cali- 
bre, but  of  very  large  bore.  The  want  of  perspicuity  is  also  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  fondness  for  speculation   (in.  the  German  sense  of 
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this  word,)  the  ^'•mens  pasta  ehimoeris."  "The  English,"  said 
Jean  Paul,  "have  the  empire  of  the  sea,  the  French  of  the  land, 
the  Germans  of  the  air" — and  of  the  clouds.  The  "obscure"  of 
their  philosophy  may  be  made  "palpable"  ;  but  it  cannot  be  made 
clear  by  any  artifices  of  style.  Even  Cousin  cannot  do  it  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  philosophy  of  common  sense,  although  a 
Frenchman,  and  therefore,  either  clear  or — nothing.  Dr.  Schaif's 
thorough  study  of  English  literature,  and  his  intercourse  with 
the  English  and  American  people,  have  helped  him  mightily.  We 
cannot  remember  a  single  sentence  in  this  large  volume  of  which 
the  meaning,  if  not  intuitively  obvious,  cannot  be  discerned  with- 
out difficulty.  We  have  noticed  some  instances  of  not  very  hap- 
py translation  in  the  volumes  containing  the  creeds ,  but  these 
are  from  another  hand,  not  his  own.*  And  now,  as  he  has 
become  so  familiar  with  the  English  tongue,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  the  hope  that  he  will  address  himself  to  the 
task  of  completing  his  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  If 
it  is  easier  for  him  to  write  in  German  than  in  English,  let 
him  finish  that  great  work  in  German;  and  then  we  shall  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  he  may  still  find  as  happy  a  translator  as  Mr. 
Yeoraans. 

Another  pleasant  feature  of  the  Historical  Introduction  are  the 
anecdotes  (^av^KSora)^  biographical,  academic,  literary,  which  are  so 
plentifully  sprinkled  over  his  pages,  especially  in  the  foot-notes. 
They  are  interesting  in  themselves,  and  serve  to  relieve  the  strain 
of  attention  which  is  demanded  by  the  grave  matters  of  history 
or  disquisition.  We  mention  but  one  specimen  of  these  an ecdota. 
It  concerns  the  famous  words,  "m  necessariis  unitas,  in  non 
necessariis  libertas,  in  omnibus  caritas,'' — the  motto  of  peace- 
loving  men  for  so  many  generations,  and  dear,  of  course,  to  our 

*  For  example,  in  the  translation  of  the  French  Confession,  "justice'' 
is  several  times  rendered  "justification,"'  instead  of  righteousness.  So 
also  in  Art.  XIX.,  the  words,  "il  convient  tenir  notre  vie  du  lui,  comme 
de  notre  c/ie/V  are  rendered  "we  must  hold  our  life  from  him  (Christ) 
as  from  our  Chief,^' yfhere  head  would  have  been  the  better  rendering. 
80  apjain,  "les  uns"  is  rendered  "the  ones,"  which  may  be  literal,  and 
may  be  tolerated  in  colloquial  Enji;lish,  but  seems  out  of  place  in  a  grave 
document  like  this. 
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author.  The  words  have  generally  been  attributed  to  Augustine, 
but,  it  seems,  erroneously.  Liicke  has  devoted  a  special  treatise 
to  them,  their  age,  their  author,  etc,  and  traces  them  to  Rupertus 
Meldenius,  the  obscure  author  of  '•'•  Parcenesis  votiva  pro  pace 
ecelesice  ad  theologos  Augustance  confessionis^'"  (before  1635),  in 
which  the  sentence  occurs,  "/SY  nos  servaremus  in  neeessariis 
unitatem^  in  non-necessariis  libertatem,  in  utrisque  caritatem, 
optimo  certe  loco  essent  res  nostrce.''     (I.,  p.  588.) 

We  propose  now  to  gather  some  of  the  lessons  which  this  col- 
lection of  creeds  and  their  history  are  suited  to  impress  upon  us. 

1.  And,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  impressed  with  the  necessity 
for  creeds,  if  there  be  a  necessity  for  the  existence  of  the  Church 
itself  '''■  Ecclesia  sine  symholis  nulla.''  Thje  Church  is  an 
assembly,  and  an  assembly  consisting  of  persons  who  believe  and 
have  communion  or  fellowship  in  their  belief.  How  is  it  possible 
that  this  fellowship  can  exist  without  a  statement  or  expression 
of  what  is  believed?  Such  a  statement,  be  it  long  or  short,  is  a 
creed.  Those  bodies  of  professing  Christians,  therefore,  who 
boast,  like  the  Campbellites,  of  having  no  creed,  are  really  dis- 
claiming the  character  and  status  of  a  visible  Church.  There  is 
no  bond  of  fellowship  in  the  faith,  if  their  boast  be  well  founded. 
The  truth  is,  it  is  not  well  founded.  Men  may  associate  for  many 
purposes,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  no  faith  (in  the  religious 
sense)  is  required.  Men  of  all  complexions  of  religious  faith  may 
unite  to  build  a  railroad,  or  throw  a  bridge  across  a  river,  or 
even  to  establish  a  civil  government.  But  they  cannot  constitute 
a  Church  without  faith,  and  without  agreement  as  to  the  things 
which  are  the  objects  of  faith.  The  Campbellites  are,  therefore, 
agreed  as  to  certain  doctrines  which  they  profess  to  believe,  or  at 
least  as  to  certain  doctrines  which  they  profess  to  disbelieve. 
Their  positive  creed  may  be  very,  very  short,  and  their  negative 
very,  very  long,  but  a  creed  they  must  have,  or  they  could  not 
continue  to  subsist  as  a  religious  association.  It  must  d|  con- 
fessed, however,  that  so  long  as  they  refuse  to  inform  us  what 
their  creed  is,  or  continue  steadily  to  deny  that  they  have  any, 
we  are  compelled  to  take  them  at  their  word,  and  to  refuse  to 
them  the  character  and  title  of  a  visible  Church ;    while,  in  the 
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exercise  of  that  charity  which  believeth  all  things  and  hopeth  all 
things,  we  believe  and  hope  that  there  may  be  true  children  of 
God  among  them.  It  is  a  very  significant  fact,  that  in  thi» 
voluminous  work  which  Ave  are  reviewing,  projected  upon  the- 
most  comprehensive  scale,  and  written  by  a  man  of  the  most 
comprehensive  charity,  all  he  can  find  to  say  about  the  "Dis- 
ciples" is  contained  in  this  short  sentence:  "These  are  very 
numerous  in  the  West;  they  reject  all  creeds  on  principle." 

Again,  the  great  function  of  the  Church  is  to  bear  witness  to 
the  truth.  She  is  the  representative  on  earth  of  the  "Amen,  the 
Faithful  and  True  Witness,"  her  Head  invisible,  in  heaven.  He 
is  the  Light,  she  is  the  Lamp ;  he  the  lumen  illuminans,  she  the- 
lumen  illumiyiatum.  She  cannot  perform  this  office  by  holding 
up  a  collection  of  writings  and  proclaiming,  "This  is  my  faith  ;" 
nor  can  she  fulfil  it  by  the  preaching  and  writings  of  her  minis- 
ters. They  may  misrepresent  her  testimony  through  ignorance 
or  malice,  as  they  have  done  a  thousand  times.  She  must  have 
a  standard  by  which  the  ministers  themselves  are  to  be  judged, 
and  to  which  all  men  may  appeal.  In  short,  she  must  have 
a  creed. 

Further,  there  must  needs  be  heresies  in  the  Church.  Heretics, 
as  distinguished  from  infidels,  profess  to  believe  the  Scriptures. 
How  can  they  be  separated  from  the  Church,  except  by  a  creed? 
Hence  "forms  of  sound  tvords''  have  been  in  use  in  the  Church 
from  the  beginning.  The  matter  of  Scripture  has  been  stated  in 
words,  about  which  there  could  be  no  mistake  or  misrepresenta- 
tion as  to  their  meaning.  Men  affect  to  doubt,  as  has  been  well 
said,  whether  the  Bible  teaches  the  Church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
or  the  doctrines  of  the  Calvinistic  system.  But  who  doubts 
whether  the  Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan  Creed  teaches  the  former, 
and  the  Westminster  Confession  the  latter?  Aye!  the  Church 
has  been  able  to  find  ivords  which,  like  the  spear  of  Ithuriel, 
have  impelled  the  spirit  of  evil  to  reveal  itself.  A  jot  or  tittle, 
an  iota,  the  smallest  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  inserted  in  the 
middle  of  a  word,  was  an  excruciating  test  of  orthodoxy  in  the 
fourth  century,  and,  in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  Gibbon,  subserved 
the  purposes  of  fudamental  truth.     The  presence  or  the  absence 
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of  the  iota  in  a  man's  confession  determined  whether  he  confessed 
Christ  to  be  the  Almighty  God  or  a  mere  creature. 

Creeds  are  necessary,  then,  for  a  testimony,  for  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Church  as  an  organised  visible  body,  and  for  its 
defence  against  the  inroads  of  heresy. 

2.  We  learn  the  necessity  for  growth  and  development  in 
•creeds.  In  the  infancy  of  the  Church,  as  in  the  infancy  of  the 
children  who  are  trained  from  age  to  age  in  her  bosom,  the  creed 
is  naturally  short  and  simple.  Iler  faith,  like  the  faith  of  infancy, 
as  spontaneous,  unreflective,  unscientific.  The  "Apostles'  Creed" 
exactly  represents  it.  It  is  not  only  free  from  what  have  been 
■called  "the  speculative  elements"  of  doctrine,  but  omits  some  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  was  simply  im- 
possible that  the  Church  should  be  always  satisfied  with  such  a 
creed,  if  it  w^as  ever  to  pass  beyond  a  state  of  infancy.  The 
Arian  and  Pelagian  had  no  hesitation  in  subscribing  it.  But  if 
Arianism  had  never  arisen  to  insult  the  majesty  of  the  Redeemer, 
if  no  other  form  of  heresy  had  assailed  the  foundation  of  the 
Church,  the  theology  of  the  Church  must  have  been  developed 
by  the  very  laws  of  the  human  intellect.  Her  spontaneous,  un- 
reflective faith  had  to  be  justified  to  her  own  mind.  In  reference 
to  the  relation  (for  example)  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  in  the  God- 
head, the  Church  could  not  think  long  without  feeling  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  its  monotheism  with  the  worship  of  two 
persons,  each  of  whom  was  represented  in  Scripture  as  the  proper 
object  of  worship,  and  therefore  God.  The  law  of  non-contradic- 
tion is  a  fundamental  law  of  thought,  and  the  mind  is  restless 
and  impatient  until  it  discovers  the  principle  by  which  the 
apparent  contradictions  are  reconciled.  Many  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts may  be  made  before  the  law  of  harmony  is  ascertained, 
but  there  is  no  rest  for  the  mind  until  it  is  ascertained,  or  until 
it  is  demonstrated  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  can  never  be 
ascertained.  The  conclusions  of  the  Nicene  Council,  therefore, 
were  conclusions  which  the  Church  would  have  reached  in  the 
course  of  time,  if  Arianism  had  never  arisen  to  compel  the  defi- 
nition of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  the  Church  if  she  had  always  been 
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content  with  the  faith  of  her  chihlhood;  or,  in  other  words,  if 
there  had  never  been  any  scientific  theology ;  that  a  great  many 
errors  might  have  been  avoided;  tbat  the  ''''rabies  theologorum,'^ 
which  afflicted  the  soul  of  Melanchthon  so  grievously,  would  have 
had  no  cause  for  its  existence.  It  would  be  as  wise  to  say  that 
it  would  have  been  better  for  mankind  if  there  had  been  no 
science  of  chemistry,  because  that  science  has  made  men  more 
expert  poisoners  than  they  could  have  been  without  it.  Thinking 
is  necessary  to  the  progress  of  the  race,  and  we  must  submit  to 
the  evils  and  abuses  which  attend  it  for  the  sake  of  the  incal- 
culable good  which  is  it»  legitimate  result.  If  the  Church  refuses 
to  have  a  sound  theology,  the  devil  and  his  instruments  will  take 
pains  to  provide  another  sort  of  theology  for  her. 

And  this  leads  us  to  observe,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Church 
had  no  choice.  Her  faith  was  assailed.  The  "gates  of  hell" 
left  nothing  undone  to  subvert  its  very  foundation.  It  had  to  be 
defended  or  surrendered.  The  result  was  not  only  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  faith,  but  a  clearer  knowledge  of  it,  and  a  development 
of  it.  A  clearer  knowledge,  because  it  had  to  be  examined  on 
more  sides  than  one;  on  as  many  sides,  in  fact,  as  it  had  been 
assailed ;  and  as  "  the  science  of  contraries  is  one,' '  the  knowledge 
of  the  one  contrary  involves  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  other. 
A  development  of  it,  because  this  is  the  necessary  result  of  the 
many-sidedness  of  the  examination.  To  illustrate  our  meaning, 
take  the  answer  of  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  to  the 
question  (21st),  "Who  is  the  Redeemer  of  God's  elect?"  Here, 
in  almost  every  clause,  the  "form  of  words"  is  determined  by 
some  error  or  errors  by  which  the  truth  has  been  opposed — 
Arianism,  Patripassianism,  Nestorianism,  Eutychianism.  So, 
also,  in  the  question  which  follows  (the  twenty-second);  the  form 
of  statement  is  determined  by  the  errors  of  the  Docetists,  the 
Apollinarians,  etc. 

As  the  theology  is  developed  under  these  conditions,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  creeds  should  remain  stationary. 
The  creeds  of  the  Church  could  not  be  the  same  after  the  Christo- 
logical  discussions  of  the  fifth  century  that  they  were  before,  any 
more  than  the  Church  could  be  satisfied  with  the  Apostles'  Creed 
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after  the  Arian  controversy  had  arisen.  So,  also,  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  doctrines  which  belong  to  soteriology  should 
not  have  greater  prominence  in  the  symbols  of  the  Reformation 
era  than  in  any  preceding  era.  If  there  is  no  life  in  the  Church, 
or  if  her  life  is  characterised,  like  that  of  Thyatira,  by  a  zealous 
ministry  of  love  at  the  expense  of  fidelity  to  the  truth,  then,  in- 
deed, she  may  not  feel  the  obligation  to  testify  for  any  other 
doctrines  than  those  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  distinguish 
Christianity  from  Judaism,  Paganism,  and  Mahometanism.  We 
are  constrained  to  believe  that  many  of  the  union  schemes  of  our 
own  day  have  no  better  origin;  that  they  are  essentially  hu- 
manitarian in  spirit,  and  place  the  welfare  of  man  above  the 
glory  of  God.  Theology,  which  is  the  knowledge  of  God,  is 
relegated  to  a  position  subordinate  to  philanthropy,  which  is  the 
love  of  man.  This  is  a  fiital  error.  For  the  good  of  man  can 
never  be  promoted  by  any  measure  which  obscures  the  glory  of 
his  Maker  and  Redeemer.  The  only  effectual  method  of  securing 
the  interests  of  holiness  is  to  bear  a  faithful  witness  for  tlie  truth. 
Truth  is  the  mould  of  holiness,  and  without  holiness  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord.  The  world  has  never  seen  a  truer  philanthropist 
than  that  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who,  when  the  truth  was 
in  question,  "gave  way  by  subjection,  no,  not  for  an  hour."  A 
philanthropy,  without  God,  has  deluged  a  land  with  blood  and 
marked  its  progress  with  dead  men's  bones. 

It  would  really  seem  as  if  the  lessons  of  history  had  been  given 
in  vain  to  these  peace-makers.  The  course  of  the  Church  is 
strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  such  schemes.  They  have  all  failed, 
because  they  have  all  demanded  that  the  Church  should  suppress 
her  convictions  of  truth  and  annul  her  history;  that  the  boy  of 
ten  should  go  back  to  the  period  of  puling  infancy,  or  that  the 
man  of  mature  years  should  abdicate  all  the  dignity  and  strength 
which  experience  and  reflection  have  conferred  upon  him.  But 
the  thing  is  impossible;  and  if  not  impossible,  it  is  not  to  be 
desired.  The  first,  original,  genuine  childhood  has  great  charms  ; 
but  a  second  childhood  is  a  pitiable  thing  to  contemplate.  The 
simplicity  of  youth  cannot  be  copied  by  age.  Manhood  has  its 
cares  "and  its  conflicts,  but  they  are  cares  and  conflicts  which  en- 
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noble  and  elevate.  Reflection  conjures  up  a  host  of  doubts  and 
difficulties  to  torment  us,  but  who,  on  that  account,  would  be 
willing  to  abjure  reflection  ?  John  Locke  wrote  a  treatise  to 
persuade  the  Church  that  no  larger  creed  was  necessary  than  the 
single  article,  "I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God." 
Why  was  he  not' satisfied  with  the  same  brevity  and  simplicity  in 
philosophy  ?  Ilis  "Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding"  has 
certainly  been  anything  but  an  ^'' Irenicum.'' 

We  have  said  that  the  course  of  the  Church  is  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of  union-scfiemes.     Let  us  glance  at  some  of  them.     One 
of  the  first  is   encountered  in   the   Arian    controversies — that  of 
the  "  Ilompians."     This  was  a  proposition  to  abandon  the  use  of 
only  one  word — ouna — which   had   been   the  cause  of  so  much 
dissension,  and  a  word,  moreover,  whose  use   involved  an   auda- 
cious claim  of  ability  to  comprehend  the  incomprehensible.  Why 
not  lay  it  aside,  and  adopt  a  formula  in  which  Ilomoousians   and 
llomoiousians  miy-ht  unite,  and  so   extinguish  the  war  which  was 
a  scandal  to  the  world?     The  scheme  was  for  a   time  successful. 
The  powerful  influence  of  the  Emperor,    the    intrigues    of  the 
bishops  of  his  court,  the  adhesion  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  Libe- 
rius,  the  reluctant  subscription   of  the  Councils  of  Seleucia  and 
Rimini,  fin.ally  made   Homoiism  the  acknowledged  creed  of  the 
empire,  as   Homoiousianisra   had  been  before.     But  in   twenty 
years  from  the  victory  of  the   Emperor  and  his   episcopal   politi- 
cians, liomoousianism    triumphed  in  the  Council  of  Constantino- 
ple.    The  Christological   controversies  of  the  following    century 
gave  rise  to  similar  attempts.      The  Monophysites   and   Dyophy 
sites  were  to  be  reconciled  by  a  "  Ilenoticon,'"  according  to  which 
the  history  for  the  last   hundred  years  was   to  be   forgotten,   the 
church  was  to  go  back  to  the  Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan   creed, 
and  all  controverted  points  were   to   he   carefully  avoided.      This 
Ilenoticon  was  the  beginning  of  the  schism  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches.      A  similar  fate  attended  tlie  conciliatory 
measures  of  Justinian,  in  the  sixth    century,    and    of  lleraclius 
and  Constans,  in  the  seventh.     The  "  Typos  "  of  the  last  named 
Emperor  was  designed  to   quiet  the  Monothelite  disputes,  by   re- 
storing the  status  quo,  that  is,  by  commanding  divines  to  speak 
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and  write  as  if  the  controversies  of  the  preceding  thirty  or  forty 
years  had  not  taken  place. 

After  the  Reformation,  we  have  the  like  schemes  for  uniting 
the  different  branches  of  the  nominal  church  and  the  same  kind 
of  basis  proposed,  if  not  for  organic  union,  at  least  for  "cor- 
respondence"— the  oblivion  of  the  past  and  the  cessation  of 
controversy.  The  scheme  of  Calixtus  was  to  go  back  to  the  first 
five  centuries — the  ^''consensus  quinquesecularis.''  This  was 
practically  to  annul  the  history  of  the  studies  and  conflicts  of  a 
thousand  years.  The  labors  of  that  great  martyr  in  the  cause  of 
peace  to  realise  his  idea  are  almost  incredible.  Yet  with  what 
result?  He  "  spun  himself  and  his  liie  out  into  one  pitiful  con- 
troverted conclusion."  He  was  obliged  to  fail,  because  he  was 
contending  against  the  elementary  forces  of  nature,  and  his  pro- 
posals for  peace  became  the  signal  for  one  of  the  fiercest  wars 
that  eVer  raged  in  Germany.  One  might  have  supposed  that  a 
man  of  great  learning,  as  Calixtus  undoubtedly  was,  would  see 
from  the  first  that  his  idea  could  never  be  realised  before  the 
millennium,  and  that  then  there  would  be  no  use  for  it.  The 
creeds  of  the  first  five  centuries  were  in  possession  of  the  Church 
and  of  every  branch  of  it,  and  they  were  received  by  all.  But 
this  very  fact  was  fatal  to  the  scheme  of  the  peace-maker.  The 
reason  is  a  very  plain  one.  Notwithstanding  the  common  recep- 
tion of  the  (Ecumenical  creeds,  the  Church  was  divided  into 
Roman,  Grreek,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed.  The  very  fact  of  di- 
vision in  spite  of  the  consensus  quinque  secular  is,  if  properly 
considered,  was  enough  to  chill  the  ardor  even  of  a  Calixtus. 
The  diiferences  were  as  real  as  the  agreements,  and  they  could 
not  be  waved  away  by  the  wand  even  of  such  a  wizard  as  he. 
This  is  the  stubborn  fact  which  his  scheme  had  to  encounter  and 
against  which  it  was  doomed  to  be  wrecked,  and  deserved  to  be. 
If  he  could  have  persuaded  the  churches  that  the  diff*erences  were 
unreal  or  unimportant,  then  union  or  correspondence  might  have 
been  established  in  faith.  But  the  churches  ought  not  to  have 
united  or  corresponded  upon  any  other  basis  than  that  of  faith. 
The  only  body  calling  itself  a  Church  which  has  succeeded  in 
suppressing  diff'erences  not  upon  the  basis  of  faith,  is  the  Papacy. 
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But  with  -what  results  ?  One  result  was  the  monstrous  doctrine 
of  the  dualism  of  truth — that  the  same  proposition  might  be  true 
in  theology  and  false  in  philosophy,  and  vice  versa ;  or  the  other 
monstrous  doctrine,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Occam,  that  God 
can  make  and  unmake  truth  as  it  pleases  him,  and  can  authorise 
the  Church  to  do  the  same.  Another  was  the  extinction  of  all 
love  for  truth  and  faith  in  it,  and  the  erection,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  of  a  kingdom  worldly  in  its  aims,  worldly  in  its  means 
and  policy,  and  caring  nothing  for  God,  heaven,  or  hell,  except  so 
far  as  these  great  ideas  may  aid  its  visible  head  and  his  advisers 
in  accomplishing  the  schemes  of  their  ambition  and  gratifying 
their  lust  for  gold. 

3.  The  last  remark  we  make  is  that,  while  the  study  of  this 
collection  of  creeds  cannot  fail  to  impress  us  with  the  differences 
which  exist  among  Christians  upon  certain  points  of  faith,  it 
must  impress  us  also  with  the  real  consensus  of  the  Evangelical 
Churches  upon  others,  and  the  most  important.  He  who  will 
take  the  pains  to  examine  the  creeds  of  these  churches  will  find 
evidence  enough  that  they  have  not  only  been  governed  by  the 
same  external  standard,  the  Word  of  God,  but  that  they  have 
been  led  also  by  the  same  Spirit.  He  will  also  find  that  there  is 
more  real  unity  in  the  different  branches  of  the  Reformed  body 
than  there  is  in  the  one  body  of  Rome,  and  that  too  in  regard  to 
the  fundamental  point,  the  way  of  salvation.  Innocent  III.,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  historians  inform  us,  was  opposed  to 
the  formation  of  what  he  called  "any  new  religions,"  meaning 
new  religious  orders.  The  term  was  more  happily  chosen  than 
he  was  aware  of  Eacli  one  of  these  orders  was  a  "new  religion" 
in  the  sense  of  "denomination"  as  used  by  Protestants,  except 
that  they  all  agreed  to  submit  to  the  Pope.  But  they  were  none 
the  less  jealous  of  each  other  on  that  account.  The  wars  of  the 
Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans  about  the  nature  of  sin  and 
<i-race,  fundamental  elements  of  doctrine,  soon  justified  the  cau- 
tion  of  the  cunning  Pope,  to  say  nothing  of  their  controversies 
concerning  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin.  Then  we 
have  the  controversies  about  sin  and  grace  renewed  between  the 
Dominicans  and  the  Jesuits,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  was 
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quieted  according  to  the  recipe  of  Punch — "  the  best  way  to 
crush  a  thing  is  to  get  a  committee  to  sit  on  it."  The  congrega- 
tion "deauxiliis"  sat  on  the  controversy  for  many  years  and 
smothered  it.  But  it  revived  again  in  the  next  century  between 
the  Jansenists  and  the  Jesuits,  and  the  wish  of  Voltaire  was  at 
one  time  apparently  almost  realised,  "to  see  the  last  Jansenist 
in  the  bowels  of  the  last  Jesuit."  The  unity  of  Rome  is  the 
unity  of  staves  in  a  barrel.  The  staves  are  kept  together  by  the 
hoops.  There  is  no  life,  no  organic  unity,  in  the  body  considered 
as  a  religious  body.  There  is  life  enough  in  it  considered  as  a 
political  corporation  which  is  aiming,  like  its  Pagan  predecessor, 
to  establish  a  universal  dominion,  an  iron  despotism  which  shall 
not  suffer  the  slightest  vestige  of  liberty  to  remain  on  earth.  Not 
the  slightest  vestige  of  a  church  now  remains  at  Rome,  except 
the  name. 

The  unity  of  the  Evangelical  Churches,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  unity  of  life.  It  is  the  unity  of  a  living  organism,  not  only 
admitting,  but  requiring,  diversity.  It  is  not  a  great  iron  wheel 
of  which  the  diiferent  parts  are  only  spokes  having  no  other  mo- 
tion than  that  of  the  wheel  itself,  but  a  complicated  structure  of 
wheels  within  a  wheel,  like  that  of  the  prophet's  vision,  each 
having  a  sphere  and  a  movement  of  its  own,  but  all  instinct  with 
the  spirit  of  the  living  creature.  The  individuality  of  the  parts 
is  preserved,  yet  all  conspire  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end 
designed  for  the  whole.  Each  member  of  the  system  traverses 
its  own  orbit,  obeying  the  attraction  of  the  central  sun,  an  attrac- 
tion mighty  enough  to  counteract  the  centrifugal  force  which,  if 
left  to  its  own  operation,  would  drive  them  asunder  forever.  The 
consensus  of  the  apostate  churches,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  con- 
sensus in  the  denial  of  the  great  doctrines  of  salvation,  and  per- 
fectly compatible  with  mutual  anathemas  of  each  other,  as  well  as 
with  a  common  anathema  of  those  which  hold  the  truth. 

Let  us  hope  that  no  further  attempt  will  be  made  to  disturb  the 
true  consensus  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  by  forcing  a  union 
which  must  be  more  or  less  insincere.  Let  us  avoid  the  fatal  error 
and  the  odious  hypocrisy  of  Rome.  Let  us  never  forget  that 
''fraternal  relations"  does  not  mean  organic  union  or  even  "cor- 
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respondence,"  but  the  loving  recognition  of  one  Evangelical 
Church  by  another  as  a  true  Church  of  Chri&t.  Above  all,  let 
us  never  forget  the  supreme  importance  of  the  truth  itself,  in 
which  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men  are  so  deeply 
concerned, — of  that  doctrine,  which,  however  postponed  in  the 
esteem  of  many  to  the  interests  of  peace,  is,  after  all,  as  Calvin 
said,  the  ^'"sacrum  vinculum  fraternitatis  heatce.'' 


ARTICLE  II. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISCOVERIES    IN  EQUATORIAL 

AFRICA. 

In  a  previous  number  of  this  Review  we  gave  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  various  explorations  that  had  been  made,  in  different  ages  of 
the  world,  to  solve  two  great  problems  in  African  geography, 
viz.,  the  outlet  of  the  Niger,  and  the  source  of  the  Nile.  The 
first  of  these  problems  was  solved,  as  is  well  known,  about  fifty 
years  ago  by  Richard  Lander  and  his  brother,  and  the  other  at  a 
much  later  period  by  the  combined  researches  of  Speke,  Grant, 
and  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker.  Since  the  last  mentioned  discovery, 
the  work  of  exploration  has  gone  on  with  great  spirit  and  energy, 
so  that  we  have  now  a  tolerably  correct  map,  not  only  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  but  of  all  the  important  geographical  features 
of  Central  Southern  Africa — a  vast  region  of  country  that  has 
heretofore  been  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  civilised  world. 
Of  the  more  recent  and  important  of  these  explorations  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  in  the  service  of  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt ;  of  the  well  known  veteran  ^Vfrican  traveller, 
Dr.  David  Livingstone ;  Dr.  Georg  Schweinfurth,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Humboldt  Institution;  Col.  C.  Chaille  Long,  in  the 
service  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt;  Commander  Y.  L.  Cameron, 
of  the  British  navy  ;  and  Henry  M.  Stanley,  joint  commissioner, 
as  he  is  called,  of  the  New  York  Herald  and  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph.     The  journals  of  all  these  travellers  have  been  pub- 
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aished  in  regular  book  form,  except  those  of  Stanley,  of  which 
we  have  as  yet  only  newspaper  and  desultory  articles. 

Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  during  his  recent  sojourn  in  the  lake 
regions,  an  interesting  account  of  which  is  given  in  his  book  en- 
titled "Ismailia,"  had  less  reference  to  geographical  research  than 
to  the  subjugation  of  the  country  to  the  authority  of  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt,  with  the  ultimate  view  of  breaking  up  the  slave  trade. 
With  the  means  and  military  force  placed  at  his  command,  he  was 
entirely  successful  in  bringing  all  the  aboriginal  tribes  around 
Gondokoro,  and  between  that  and  the  northern  borders  of  Victoria 
Nyanza,  under  the  acknowledged  authority  of  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt.  At  the  same  time  he  established  military  posts,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  with  the  twofold  purpose  of  suppressing 
the  slave  trade,  and  of  protecting  lawful  commerce  and  making 
travelling  more  secure.  So  far  as  these  particular  objects  are  con- 
€erned,  his  undertaking  may  be  regarded  as  eminently  successful. 

Col.  Long's  journey  lay  along  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  and 
for  the  most  part  parallel  to  it,  from  Gondokoro  5°  north  lati- 
tude, to  the  Northern  borders  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  very  nearly 
under  the  equator  ;  a  distance  in  a  direct  line  of  about  300 
miles.  He  crossed  and  recrossed  the  great  river  which  connects 
the  Victoria  and  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  which  now,  by  common 
consent,  is  called  the  White  Nile.  He  found  this  river  at  one 
place  spreading  itself  out  into  a  small  lake,  a  characteristic 
feature  of  almost  all  the  rivers  of  this  part  of  Africa.  He 
traversed  the  country  of  Uganda  in  its  full  length  and  breadth, 
and  was  treated  with  great  hospitality  by  M'tesa,  the  king,  but 
was  not  permitted  to  explore  the  great  lake  as  he  desired  to  do. 
He  did  not,  however,  receive  the  same  impressions  of  the  mild 
and  docile  character  of  the  people  that  Stanley  did,   who  had 

visited  the  country  a  short  time  before,  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

Dr.   Schweinfurth's  researches  lay  altogether  on  the  west  side 

of  the  Nile.      Ho  left  the  Nile  at  its  confluence  with  the  Gazal, 

in  10°  north  latitude,  and  directed  his  steps  in  a  southwesterly 

direction  to  the  Monbutto  country,   M^hich  lies   on  the  west  side 

of  the  mountain  range  which  shuts  in  the  Albert  Nyanza.     The 
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only  geographical  discovery  of  importance  made  by  him  was 
th'e  great  river  W^ll^,  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Monbutto  country,  and  running  in  a  westerly  direction.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to  this  discovery,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  article.  Although  Dr.  Schweinfurth  made  no  other 
geographical  discovery  than  the  one  just  mentioned,  he  has  made 
richer  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  botany,  the  natural 
history,  and  the  geological  features  of  those  regions,  as  well  as 
to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people,  than  any  other  travel- 
ler that  has  ever  visited  them.  His  statements  bear  the  impress 
of  truth  and  of  close  scientific  observation  ;  and  his  book  is  read 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

Commander  Cameron  in  his  undertaking  seems  to  have  had 
two  objective  points  before  his  mind,  one  of  which  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  outflow  of  the  Tanganyika  Lake,  and  the  other  to  make 
his  way  across  the  continent  from  east  to  west.  He  succeeded  in 
both  of  these,  but  not  to  his  entire  satisfaction  as  to  the  first,  and 
not  exactly  in  the  direction  that  he  intended  as  to  the  second. 
The  Lukuga  river,  which  he  found  flowing  out  of  the  west  side 
of  the  lake  in  a  westerly  direction — probably  makes  its  way 
through  a  break  in  the  mountain  chain  to  the  Lualaba,  and  thus 
reaches  the  Atlantic.  This  point  has  yet  to  be  settled,  as  no  one 
has  traced  the  course  of  this  river  for  more  than  a  few  miles  from 
the  lake.  From  Tanganyika,  Commander  Cameron  made  his 
way  to  the  town  of  Nyangwe,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lualaba  river,  4°  south  latitude,  and  which  had  been  previously, 
discovered  by  Dr.  Livingstone.  Here  he  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  idea  of  the  identity  of  the  Lualaba  and  the  Kongo  river, 
which  is  now  known  to  discharge  itself  into  the  Atlantic 
about  6°  south  latitude.  He  was  very  desirous  of  following  it 
down  to  its  outlet,  but  his  means  were  limited,  and  he  could  pro- 
cure neither  men  nor  canoes  for  the  undertaking.  In  order  to 
cross  .the  continent  at  all,  he  had  to  lay  his  course  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  and,  ultimately,  reached  the  western  coast  at 
Benguela,  four  hundred  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kongo. 
While  he  failed  to  accomplish  the  particular  object  which  lay 
near  to   his   heart — the  identification   of  the  Lualaba  and  the 
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Kongo— his  discoveries,  nevertheless,  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  general  geography  of  the  country,  especially  as  to  the 
size  and  course  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Kongo. 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  miles  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
coast,  he  must  have  crossed  the  track  of  Dr.  Livingstone  on  his 
famous  trans-continental  journey  from  the  Zambesi  river  to 
Loando  St.  Paul. 

To  give  even  an  outline  of  the  long  journeys  and  important  dis- 
coveries of  the  greatest  of  all  African  explorers,  Dr.  Livingstone, 
would  require  more  space  than  Avould  be  compatible  with  the 
pj'oposed  length  of  this  article.    During  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
he  discovered  two  great  lakes  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains, — 
Lakes  Bemba  (Bangweolo)  and  Moero — both  lying  to  the  south- 
west of  Tanganyika,  the  first  between  the  11°  and  12°   south 
latitude,  and  the  second   bisected  by  the  9°  south  latitude.     He 
ascertained,  also,  partly  by  personal  observation  and  partly  by 
information  obtained  from  the  natives,  that  these  two  lakes  were 
connected  by  the  river  Luapula,  the  Bemba  flowing  northward 
into  the  Moero.     He  had  no  idea  at  the  time,  however,  that  the 
Bangweolo  was  the  true  source  of  the  Ludlaba,  which  has  since 
been  ascertained  to  be  tVie  fact.     These  two  lakes,  with  one  or 
two  others  whose  size  and  position  have  not  yet  been  accurately 
settled,  are  separated  from  the  Nyassa,  the  Tanganyika,  and  the 
Nyanza  by  a  continuous  chain  of  mountains,  in  a  break  through 
which  it  is  probable  the  waters  of  the  Tanganyika  flow  into  the 
Lu41aba.     It  had  been  conjectured  before  these  discoveries  were 
made  by  Livingstone,  that  there  would  be  found  a  series  of  lakes 
on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains  corresponding  to  those  on 
the  east  side,  which  has  proved  to  be  the  exact  state  of  the  case, 
us  will  be  seen  presently.     The   next  great  discovery   of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  was  that  of  the  great 
Lu^laba  river  at  the  town  of  Nyangwe.     This  town  is  situated 
on  the  4°  south  latitude  and  26°  east  longitude.     It  stands  very 
nearly  midway  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Oceans — about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  nearer  the  latter.     It  possesses 
no  importance  in  itself,  except  that  it  has  for  a  long  time  been 
regarded  as  the   western  terminus  of  all  the  predatory  wars  of 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  2 — 4. 
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the  Arabs  from  the  eastern  coast.  All  beyond  this  was  a  terra 
incognita,  even  to  them.  No  one  felt  any  disposition  to  invade 
the  unknown  and  mysterious  regions  beyond.  .  Dr.  Livingstone 
found  the  river  here  nearly  a  mile  wide  and  flowing  very  rapidly 
in  a  northern  direction.  He  was  in  doubt  whether  it  was  the 
same  with  the  Kongo,  and  thus  flowed  into  the  Atlantic,  or 
whether  sweeping  around  to  the  north,  it  did  not  flow  into  the 
Albert  Nyanza,  and  thus  become  a  tributary  of  the  Nile.  Had 
he  been  acquainted  with  the  discovery  of  the  Wcll(i  by  Dr. 
Schweinfurth,  which  he  wjjs  not,  he  would  have  seen  at  once 
that  the  latter  hypothesis  was  inadmissible.  Dr.  Livingstone 
had  neither  the  strength,  the  means,  nor  the  men  to  attempt  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  Ludlaba,  and  hence  directed  his  steps 
back  to  the  more  familiar  regions  of  the  Tanganyika. 

Mr.  Stanley's  explorations,  as  to  their  general  results,  are 
quite  as  important  as  any  that  had  previously  been  made. 

On  his  previous  tour  in  Africa,  where  his  onl^^  object  was  to 
find  and  convey  relief  to  Livingstone,  he  seems  to  have  been  in- 
spired with  an  ardent  desire  to  make  discoveries  on  his  own 
account,  and,  no  doubt,  laid  plans  which  he  has  since  been  en- 
abled to  carry  into  execution,  but  at  no  little  cost  of  peril  and 
hardship,  and,  perhaps,  by  means  sometimes  that  cannot  be  fully 
justified.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  we  have  up  to  the 
present  time  only  newspaper  articles  on  which  to  base  our  obser- 
vations, and  we  cannot  therefore  speak  with  entire  confidence  as 
to  many  important  particulars  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of 
his  journey  across  the  continent.  He  left  the  coast  near  Zanzi- 
bar in  November,  1874,  with  three  white  men  and  three  hundred 
natives,  whom  he  had  enlisted  at  Zanzibar  and  on  the  adjacent 
coast.  He  carried  a  small  American-built  boat  in  sections, 
called  the  Lady  Alice,  forty  feet  long  and  six  broad,  to  cross  the 
rivers  and  navigate  the  lakes.  lie  made  his  way  first  to  La,ke 
Victoria,  which  he  circumnavigated,  visiting  Mt^sa,  the  chief 
of  the  Uganda  country,  on  its  northern  borders.  It  will  be  re- 
membered by  the  general  reader,  that  he  spoke  of  this  chief  and 
his  people  as  being  specially  prepared  to  receive  the  gospel.  He 
i.ext  directed  his  steps  southward  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  which  he 
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also  circumnavigated,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  its  outflow. 
From  thence  he  made  his  way  to  the  town,  already  mentioned,  of 
Nyangwe,  on  the  Ludlaba,  which  had  been  previously  visited  by 
Livingstone  and  Cameron;  and  which,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  was  the  western  terminus  of  travel  from  the  east 
coast.  Even  the  Arab  slave-trader  had  never  gone  beyond  this 
point.  It  stands  eight  hundred  and  ten  geographical  miles  from 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  nine  hundred  and  thirty  from  the  Atlantic. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  Lu^laba,  he  found  himself  confronted  by 
the  same  difficulties  which  had  met  Livingstone  and  Cameron 
Home  months  earlier.  Nobody  to  accompany  him,  no  canoes  to 
be  hired,  and  frightful  legends  about  the  country  beyond.  But 
he  was  not  to  be  daunted.  He  resolved  to  follow  the  Ludlaba 
down  to  its  outlet,  wherever  that  might  be.  He  had  a  strong 
conviction  that  it  would  prove  to  be  the  Kongo.  He  had  already 
fought  his  way  over  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  distance  which  now 
hiy  between  him  and  the  Atlantic.  The  crowning  glory  of  all 
his  discoveries  had  yet  to  be  achieved,  and  he  firmly  resolved  to 
risk  life  and  everything  else  for  its  attainment. 

It  is  a  grand  spectacle  presented  by  Stanley  as  he  stood  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Lu^laba,  balancing  in  his  mind  the  dangers  and  un- 
certainties of  the  undertaking  with  the  honor  and  glory  of  success. 
He  staked  everything  on  the  issue,  and  after  much  parleying 
with  tlie  natives  and  the  Arab  traders  he  finally  embarked  with 
a  little  fleet  of  twenty-seven  canoes,  manned  with  one  hundred 
and  forty  friendly  natives,  the  Lady  Alice,  and  one  white  man — 
the  other  two  whites  having  died  on  the  way.  His  downward 
course  was  an  almost  constant  fight  with  hostile  natives.  He 
had,  according  to  his  own  representations,  as  many  as  thirty-four 
separate  engagements,  and  in  most  cases  the  enemy  had  every 
advantage  as  to  the  number  and  size  of  their  canoes,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  men  who  were  employed  in  managing  them.  His 
way  was  also  greatly  obstructed  by  rapids  and  cataracts  in  the 
river,  especially  where  it  leaves  the  eastern  mountains  to  enter 
the  great  central  basin,  and  again  where  it  leaves  that  basin  by 
breaking  through  the  Sierra  del  Crystal  mountains  to  enter  the 
Atlantic  ocean.     Around  these  falls  he  had  to  carry  his  boat  and 
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drag  his  canoes,  and  at  one  place  to  the  distance  of  thirteen 
miles.  In  one  attempt  to  pass  over  the  falls  with  his  boats  and  ; 
canoes,  he  lost  his  only  surviving  white  companion,  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  commendation.  The  course  of  the 
river  from  the  point  where  Stanley  embarked  upon  it,  was  very 
nearly  due  north  until  it  reaches  the  2°  north  latitude,  then  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  for  several  hundred  miles,  and  after  that 
in  a  southwesterly  course  until  it  reaches  and  discharges  itself 
into  the  Atlantic  in  6°  south  latitude.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Kongo  from  its  rise  in  Lake  Bemba  to  its  discharge  in  the 
Atlantic,  is  estimated  by  Stanley  at  about  two  thousand  nine 
hundred  miles — one  thousand  one  hundred  miles  from  its  source 
to  the  town  of  Nyangwe,  and  from  thence  to  the  Atlantic,  the 
portion  over  which  he  journeyed,  about  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  miles. 

The  question,  then,  of  the  identity  of  the  Ludlaba  and  the 
Kongo  is  settled  by  actual  observation,  the  results  of  Avhich,  in  a 
commercial,  a  religious,  and  general  point  of  view,  can  scarcely 
be  imagined.  Stanley  has  not  only  placed  himself  in  the  fore- 
front of  all  the  great  explorers  of  the  age,  but  he  has  opened  a 
door  of  access  for  religion,  for  commerce,  and  for  civilisation  to 
a  large  section  of  Africa  heretofore  unknown  to  the  civilised 
world,  but  probably  one  of  the  fairest  and  richest  portions  of  this 
great  continent. 

Bringing  the  results  of  all  these  various  explorations  together, 
we  can  form  a  well  defined  map  of  central  southern  Africa. 
First,  then,  is  the  great  chain  of  mountains  of  the  eastern  section 
of  Africa,  running  parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  and  about  seven 
hundred  miles  distant,  and  extending,  so  far  as  is  known,  from 
4°  north  latitude  to  the  12°  south  latitude.  The  eastern  slopes 
of  this  chain  constitute  what  is  called  the  water-shed  for  the 
parallel  lakes  of  Albert  Nyanza,  the  Tanganyika,  and  the 
Nyassa — the  Victoria  Nyanza  being  fed  by  isolated  mountains 
immediately  around  it.  The  Nyassa,  the  southernmost  of  these 
lakes,  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Livingstone  soon  after  his  return  to 
Africa.  It  discharges  itself  through  the  Shire  into  the  Zambesi, 
and  thence  into  the  Indian  Ocean.     The  Tanganyika,  the  largest 
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and  in  some  respects  the  most  important  of  these  three  lakes,  was" 
discovered  by  Burton  and  Speke  in  1857.  The  outlet  of  this 
lake  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  Lukuga,  discovered  by  Commander  Cameron,  flowing 
out  of  its  western  side,  makes  its  way  through  a  break  in  the 
mountain  into  the  Lufilaba,  and  thus  flows  into  the  Atlantic. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  needs  confirmation,  as  no  one  has  yet 
traced  the  course  of  the  Lukuga  more  than  a  few  miles  from  the 
lake.  The  Victoria  Nyanza  was  discovered  by  Speke,  who 
separated  himself  from  Burton  after  the  discovery  of  the  Tangan- 
yika, and  reached  the  southern  shores  of  the  Victoria  on  his  way 
back  to  the  sea-coast.  It  was  subsequently  revisited  by  Speke ; 
and  by  Grant  and  himself  together,  it  was  more  extensively 
surveyed  than  on  the  first  visit.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  the 
honor  of  being  the  discoverer  of  the  Albert  Nyanza.  The  Vic- 
toria, us  is  now  well  known,  empties  itself  into  the  Albert  Nyanza 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  point  where  the  White  Nile  takes 
its  rise  as  a  distinct  river.  The  whole  length  of  the  Nile  from 
its  source  in  the  Albert  Nyanza  to  the  Mediterranean  is  perhaps 
not  less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles.  The  peculiar 
characteristic  of  this  river,  hoAvever,  is  that  it  is  as  large  where 
it  emerges  from  the  Nyanza  as  it  is  when  it  discharges  itself  into 
the  Mediterranean. 

On  the  western  side  of  this  chain  of  mountains  there  is  a  cor- 
responding series  of  lakes,  as  the  Bangweolo,  the  Moero,  and 
several  others,  whose  position  and  size  are  not  yet  distinctly 
settled.  The  Kongo,  or  Lu^laba,  takes  its  rise  in  the  first  of 
these  lakes,  spreads  itself  out  in  its  northward  course  into  Lake 
Moero,  and  perhaps  into  one  or  two  other  smaller  lakes,  before 
it  reaches  Nyangwe.  This  great  river  flows  from  its  source  in  a 
direct  northern  course  to  the  distance  of  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred miles,  and,  for  the  most  part,  near  to  and  parallel  with  the 
range  of  mountains  whose  slopes  constitute  its  water-shed.  When 
it  reaches  the  2°  north  latitude  in  its  northward  progress,  it 
turns  to  the  west  and  then  southwest,  in  which  direction  it  runs 
until  breaking  its  way  through  the  Sierra  del  Crystal  mountains 
it  reaches  the  Atlantic  in  6°  south  latitude.     This  great  river  of 
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more  than  two  thousand  nine  hundred  miles  in  length  is  the 
third,  if  not  the  second,  great  river  in  the  world.  It  receive* 
many  large  affluents  both  before  and  after  it  leaves  the  slopes  of 
the  eastern  mountains.  One  that  flows  into  it  from  the  south, 
called  the  Ikalembe,  is  very  nearly  as  large  as  the  Kongo  itself, 
and  is  perhaps  more  than  a  thousand  miles  long.  Another  from 
the  opposite  side,  called  the  Aruwimi,  which  is  probably  the 
W^lld  described  by  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  and  which  is  a  navigable 
stream  for  many  hundred  miles,  flows  into  the  main  stream  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ikalembe.  No  one  acquainted  with 
the  lower  Kongo  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  its  actual  length 
is  so  great,  or  that  it  receives  so  many  affluents  in  its  progress 
westward.  It  is  from  three  to  four  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  is 
said  to  be  nearly  one  thousand  feet  deep,  and  rushes  into  the 
Atlantic  with  an  immense  force.  Vessels  sailing  near  the  shore 
are  always  driven  out  of  their  co^irse  by  the  force  of  its  current, 
whilst  the  sea  to  a  considerable  distance  is  discolored  by  the 
same  cause.  Captain  Tuckey,  of  the  British  Navy,  attempted 
in  1816  to  explore  this  river,  but  in  consequence  of  the  swiftness 
of  the  current  and  the  falls,  he  did  not  get  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  sea-coast. 

Our  special  object  in  this  paper  is  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  great  basin  of  the  Kongo,  which  now  opens 
such  a  wide  door  for  the  introduction  of  commerce,  civilisation, 
and  Christianity.  This  great  basin,  or  valley  of  the  Kongo,  lies 
between  the  two  groat  mountain  chains  of  eastern  and  western 
Africa — the  first  already  spoken  of  as  running  parallel  to  the 
eastern  coast  and  about  seven  hundred  miles  distant,  and  the 
second  also  running  parallel  to  the  western  coast,  but  not  more 
than  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant — and 
extending  from  the  head-waters  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Benuc, 
the  great  southern  affluent  of  the  Niger  on  the  north,  to  the 
head- waters  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Zambesi  on  the  south.  Thus, 
this  basin  will  be  seen  to  be  about  eight  hundred  miles  broad 
and  one  thousand  two  hundred  miles  from  north  to  the  south, 
and  to  have  an  area  of  nearly  one  million  square  miles.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no   richer   country,  so  far  as   natural  resources   are 
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ooncerned,  in  the  world.  It  is  well  watered^  has  extraordinary 
facilities  for  inland  travel  and  commerce,  and,  for  a  tropical 
country,  is  probably  decidedly  healthy.  And  y-et,  until  the  re- 
searches of  Stanley  and  Cameron  were  published,  the  civilised 
world  had  no  knowledge  either  of  the  size  or  internal  condition 
of  this  great  region.  The  Arab  slave-traders  had  reached  its 
eastern  borders,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  country  beyond,  except 
what  they  could  gather  from  the  fabulous  stories  of  the  natives. 
The  Portuguese  have  not  only  carried  on  trade  with  maritime 
tribes  along  its  whole  western  frontier,  but  they  have  had  perma- 
nent settlements  at  different  points  along  the  coast  for  three 
centuries,  yet  they  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  people  or 
country  beyond  the  mountains. 

The  limits  of  our  article  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  any 
extended  details  as  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  or  of 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  people.  Nor  would  it  be  proper 
to  do  so  until  Stanley  has  published  a  full  and  minute  account  of 
his  various  discoveries  and  observations.  It  will  not  be  amiss, 
however,  to  consider  briefly  a  few  points  of  great  and  general 
interest,  viz.  :  1st.  The  character  of  the  people  who  inhabit  this 
valley  ;  2d.  The  cotnmerce  that  is  likely  to  result  from  its  dis- 
covery ;  and  3d.  The  great  importance  of  this  immense  and 
populous  basin  as  a  field  for  missionary  enterprise. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  great  region,  with  the  exception  of 
some  dwarf  tribes  scattered  among  them,  who  may  be  regarded 
as  the  gypsies  of  Central  Africa,  belong  to  the  great  Ethiopian 
stock  of  the  negro  race,  in  distinction  from  the  Nigritian  stock 
which  inhabits  the  Valley  of  the  Niger.  Their  being  of  the 
Ethiopian  ftimily  maybe  inferred  from  their  geographical  position, 
and  from  the  similarity  which  marks  their  physical  characteristics, 
the  form  and  structure  of  their  agricultural  and  warlike  imple- 
ments, their  customs,  habits,  and  superstitions,  but  especially  from 
the  words  and  grammatical  forms  of  their  various  dialects.  Look- 
ing simply  at  the  names  of  persons  and  places  given  by  our 
travellers,  it  is  evident  that  one  great  language,  with  dialectic 
diff'erences,  of  course,  extends  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
coast.     It  may  be  seen  very  strikingly  in  the  use  of  certain  con* 
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sonant  combinations,  as  ny^  in  the  names  of  the  three  great  lakes 
of  Nyassa,  Tanganyika,  and  Nyanza ;  in  the  use  of  m,  with  a 
sort  of  half  vowel  sound,  before  words  that  would  otherwise  com- 
mence with  the  letters  6,  jo,  t,  and  v,  as  m'tesa,  m'polu,  m'volu; 
and  the  letter  n  before  a  word  that  would  commence  with  ti/^  as 
n'tyondo.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  many  proper  names,  es- 
pecially those  to  designate  tribes,  commence  with  wa  and  end  with 
ana.  Now  wa,  in  several  of  the  dialects  along  the  western 
coast,  is  the  plural  of  oma,  person  ;  and  so  awana  is  the  plural 
of  owana,  a  child  ;  when  abreviated  into  ana,  at  the  end  of 
words,  it  means  children  or  descendants.  Many  words  on  the 
eastern  and  western  coast  are  the  same,  as  oganga-iov  doctor  or 
priest,  and  olamha  for  cloth  of  any  kind.  These  affinities  might 
be  multiplied  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  If  a  complete  vo- 
cabulary of  all  the  words  used  by  the  four  or  five  tribes  residing 
along  the  seaboard,  between  the  Gaboon  and  Loando  St.  Paul, 
could  be  collated,  it  would  perhaps  be  found  to  contain  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  words  used  from  the  equator  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  including  even  the  Bechuana,  the  Zulu,  and  the  Kaffir 
families. 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  population  of  this  great  basin,  no  very 
trustworthy  estimate  can  be  made.  Livingstone,  Cameron,  and 
Stanley,  all  represent  the  portions  of  it  over  which  they  respec- 
tively travelled,  as  quite  populous.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the 
regions  around  the  lakes  and  between  the  lakes  and  the  eastern 
seaboard.  Here  the  slave-trade  and  the  internal  wars  consequent 
upon  it,  have  desolated  the  country  and  thinned  out  the  popula- 
tion to  a  frightful  extent.  So  for  centuries  the  western  coast  was 
sadly  scourged  by  the  same  evil ;  but  there  has  been  none  of  this 
traffic  on  any  part  of  this  coast  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years ; 
so  that  the  population  is  rapidly  recovering  its  heavy  losses.  But 
whatever  desolations  it  may  have  caused,  either  along  the  eastern 
or  western  coasts  in  former  years,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  ever  reached  the  central  portions  of  this  great  basin,  with 
its  desolating  power.  The  distance  was  too  great  to  convey 
slaves  to  either  coast,  without  much  greater  facilities  for  trans- 
portation than  they  ever  possessed.     It  is   perhaps  fortunate  for 
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them  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  utilise  their  great  rivers  for 
this  purpose.  In  view  of  these  and  other  facts  that  might  be 
brought  together,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  this  great  basin  does  not  fall  short  of  30,000,000. 

In  a  social  point  of  view,  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  of 
country  occupy  a  very  low  place  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 
Stanley  and  Cameron  represent  some  of  the  tribes  through  which 
they  respectively  travelled,  as  comparatively  mild  and  harmless, 
whilst  others  they  found  to  be  fiercest  of  savages.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, however,  that  Stanley  had  to  fight  his  way  down  the 
greater  part  of  the  Kongo.  He  was  the  first  white  man  that 
ever  attempted  to  traverse  the  country.  It  was  impossible  for 
the  people  to  form  any  satisfactory  conception  either  of  the  mo- 
tives by  which  he  was  influenced,  or  of  the  results  that  would 
follow  if  he  were  allowed  to  pass  unchecked  through  their  coun- 
try. It  required  more  than  a  mere  protestation  on  his  part  that 
his  designs  were  of  a  purely  friendly  character.  All  the  knowl- 
edge which  these  people  had  of  the  white  man  was  that  he  was 
the  enemy  of  their  race.  They  knew  him  only  through  the  cru- 
elties and  the  oppressions  he  had  practised  upon  the  race,  both 
in  Western  and  Eastern  Africa.  They  were  familiar  especially 
with  the  disturbances  that  had  been  caused  by  the  Arab  slave- 
traders  in  the  regions  of  the  lakes.  They  dreaded  his  presence 
among  them  as  the  worst  calamity  that  could  befall  their  coun- 
try. Supposing  Stanley  to  be  one  of  their  number,  and  that  his 
little  party  was  but  the  vanguard  of  a  more  formidable  force  to 
follow,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  made  every  effort  to  arrest 
his  onward  pro^^ress.  The  negro,  in  his  primitive  condition,  al- 
ways regards  the  products  and  commodities  which  white  men 
bring  to  his  country  with  intense  covetousness,  especially  such 
articles  as  guns,  powder,  beads,  rum,  red  woollen  caps,  and  brass 
pans.  There  is  nothing  he  possesses  that  he  will  not  cheerfully 
barter  for  such  articles.  But  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  wish 
to  have  any  direct  communication  with  the  white  man  himself, 
especially  as  he  has  no  confidence  either  in  his  honesty  or  in  his 
kindly  feelings  towards  himself.  He  would  prefer  to  get  the 
coveted  articles  through  the  intermediate  agency  of  other  tribes. 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  2 — 5. 
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His  hostility,  therefore,  was  not  only  natural,  but  was  called  forth 
by  the  novel  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Some  of  these  tribes  are  undoubtedly  cannibal,  which  places 
them  very  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know,  however,  that  the  practice  is  not  general ;  and  that  even 
among  those  tribes  where  it  does  prevail,  there  are  individuals 
and  classes  which  regard  it  with  disgust.  Women  never  have 
anything  to  do  with  this  brutalising  practice,  and  sometimes  they 
put  forth  all  the  influence  they  possess  to  keep  their  husbands  out 
of  it.  It  ia  not  easy  to  point  out  the  successive  steps  by  which 
men  reach  this  deep  degradation.  It  only  illustrates  what  human 
nature  really  is  when  left  without  the  influences  and  restraints  of 
the  gospel.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  gospel  is  abundantly  able  to  lift  this  people  even  out 
of  this  deep  degradation. 

The  Fijians,  fifty  years  ago,  were  grosser  cannibals  than  any 
portion  of  the  African  race.  But  this  atrocious  habit  has  not 
only  been  given  up  by  that  whole  race,  but  the  great  mass  of 
them  are  now  basking  in  the  light  and  bliss  of  a  Christian  sal- 
vation. 

Apart  from  this,  the  people  of  this  great  region  of  country 
may  be  regarded  as  mild,  peaceful,  and  docile  in  their  general 
character ;  and  for  proofs  of  this,  we  might  refer  to  the  success 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in  the  kingdom  of  Kongo 
two  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  or  to  the  labors  of  the  Protestant 
missionaries  of  the  present  day  at  the  Gaboon,  at  Corisco,  and 
at  Cape  Lopez.  The  cessation  of  the  slave-trade  in  all  these 
places  has  not  only  restored  peace  and  confidence  among  them- 
selves, but  it  is  followed  by  a  general  desire  to  engage  in  those 
industrial  pursuits  which  are  promotive  of  their  general  welfare. 
They  are  also  brought  in  this  way  into  a  more  favorable  attitude 
towards  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  we  confidently  believe 
the  time  will  come,  sooner  or  later,  when  this  land,  so  long  buried 
in  Pagan  darkness,  shall  witness  triumphs  of  God's  sovereign 
grace  as  great  as  any  that  have  ever  visited  our  sin-ruined 
world. 

These  recent  discoveries,   there  is  no  doubt,  will  soon   be  fol- 
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lowed  by  great  commercial  results.  A  railroad  constructed 
around  the  first  falls  in  the  river,  which  is  not  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  from  its  outlet,  or  directly  from  the  southern  sea- 
board at  Emboma  to  a  point  above  the  falls,  which  would  not 
necessarily  be  more  than  eighty  miles  long,  would-  in  a  very  few 
years  develop  a  commerce  of  immense  value.  A  vessel  launched 
above  the  falls,  would  find  smooth  navigable  waters  along  the 
main  stream  and  its  various  branches,  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand miles.  And  if  by  a  canal  or  other  means,  such  a  vessel 
could  pass  around  the  second  falls,  its  course  through  navigable 
waters  would  be  more  than  doubled.  Without  any  extraordinary 
cost  or  effort,  therefore,  the  civilised  world  may  very  speedily  be 
brought  in  easy  contact  with  almost  every  portion  of  this  great 
basin,  and,  by  judicious  measures,  may  set  30,000,000  people  to 
work  to  bring  together  the  rich  resources  of  their  country  for 
foreign  exportation. 

Among  the  known  products  of  the  country  may  be  mentioned 
ivory,  beeswax,  ebony,  dye-woods.  India-rubber,  gum-copal,  cot- 
ton, ground-nuts,  copper  ore,  beni-seed,  and  palm-oil.  The  last 
mentioned  of  these  products  is  likely  of  itself  to  become  a  most 
important  branch  of  commerce.  None  of  these  articles  have 
heretofore  reached  the  seacoast,  except  an  occasional  tooth  of 
ivory  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  over  a  great  distance. 

We  know  no  limit  that  can  be  placed  to  the  amount  of  palm- 
oil  that  may  be  prepared  for  exportation  here,  except  it  be  in 
the  demand  for  the  article  itself.  It  is  now  extensively  used  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  for  lu- 
bricating railroad  and  other  machinery,  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  best  quality  of  soap,  candles,  pomatum,  and  other  articles  of 
a  similar  character.  In  former  times,  the  oil  was  derived  exclu- 
sively from  the  red  oily  pulp  that  envelopes  the  nut.  But  re- 
cently, it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  kernel  of  the  nut  yields 
a  finer  quality  of  oil,  and  almost  as  much  in  quantity  as  the 
outer  pulp  ;  so  that  palm  kernels  are  now  reported  in  the  Liver- 
pool and  other  markets  of  Europe  as  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce. The  oil-bearing  palm  grows  in  all  parts  of  this  great 
basin.     Cameron  and  Stanley  both  speak  of  finding  great  forests 
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of  this  growth  ;  and  as  the  manufacture  of  it  requires  neither 
skill  nor  labor,  any  quantity  may  be  produced  as  soon  as  there 
is  a  demand  for  ic.  If  we  may  judge  of  the  progress  of  its  de- 
velopment here  by  what  has  taken  place  along  the  western  sea- 
board in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  y^ears,  its  production  and 
exportation  must  become  immensely  great. 

We  have  no  statistics  at  hand  by  which  to  form  even  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  the  actual  amount  of  palm  oil  now  annu- 
ally shipped  from  western  Africa.  Its  growth  is  mainly  within 
the  last  twenty -five  or  thirty  years.  Formerly,  it  was  confined 
to  the  rivers  in  the  Gulf  of  Benin  and  to  a  few  points  along  the 
Grain  and  Ivory  Coasts.  Not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  vessels 
were  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  traffic.  Now  it  is  gathered  and 
exported,  in  less  or  greater  quantities,  at  almost  every  town  and 
village  along  a  line  of  seacoast  of  more  than  2,000  miles.  Hun- 
dreds of  sailing  vessels  <  are  now  employed,  where  fifteen  or 
twenty  in  former  times  would  have  been  sufficient.  Two  semi- 
monthly lines  of  steamers  of  a  large  class  are  plying  between 
Liverpool  and  the  coast,  and  yet  they  are  found  insufficient  for 
transporting  what  the  sailing  vessels  cannot  carry.  The  palm- 
oil  trade  has  taken  the  place  of  the  slave-trade,  and  in  actual 
value  to  the  natives  is  perhaps  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  the 
slave-trade  ever  was,  even  in  its  most  prosperous  times.  Peace 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  perpetual  strifes  that  formerly  agitated 
the  country ;  and  the  aborigines,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have 
more  time  and  more  heart  to  follow  the  pursuits  of  lawful  com- 
merce. Similar  results,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  realised  in 
the  great  valley  of  the  Kongo  as  soon  as  the  people  there  arc 
brought  into  active  commercial  relations  with  the  civilised 
world. 

But  we  look  upon  this  great  valley  with  special  interest  as  an 
inviting  field  for  missionary  enterprise.  For  many  long  centu- 
ries it  has  remained  locked  up  against  the  light  of  the  gospel. 
The  Christian  world  has  scarcely  known  of  the  existence  of  this 
vast  multitude  of  immortal  beings.  Ignorance,  superstition,  and 
barbarism,  in  all  of  their  varied  forms,  have  reigned  here  from 
generation    to   generation.     Christianity  has    been  shedding  its 
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benign  influences  for  centuries  over  other  portions  of  the  earth  ; 
but  so  far  as  is  known  to  man,  not  one  ray  of  it  has  ever  pene- 
trated the  overspreading  darkness  of  this  vast  region.     But  now 
the  country  seems  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  better  state  of  things. 
A  door  of  access  has  been  opened ;  and  if  the  Church  of  Christ 
will  interpret  aright  this  intervention  of  divine  providence,  the 
time  will  not   be  far  distant  when  the  light  of  the  gospel  will 
shine  brightly  in  every  portion  of  this  heretofore  dark  and  be- 
nighted land.     It  is  hoped  that  the  climate  will  prove  at  least 
•comparatively  healthful.     Missionaries,  through  the  means  of  its 
multiplied  water  courses,   would   soon   be  able  to  extend  their 
preaching  tours  in  every  direction.     The  language,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  what  is  known  of  the  dialects  along  the  adjoining 
seaboard,  may  not  only  be  easily  mastered,  but  will    be   found 
to  be  a  most  suitable  channel  for  conveying  the  knowledge  of 
salvation   to  the  minds  of  those  by   whom  it  is  spoken.     The 
Churches  of  Great  Britain  are  waking  up  to  the  demands  of  this 
new  call  of  Providence.     Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  contributed  with  reference  to  sending  the  gos- 
pel to  Eastern  Africa,   and  especially  to  the  regions  around  the 
newly  discovered  lakes.     Missions  have  already  been  established 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa  by  the  different  Churches  of  Scot- 
land.    The  London  Missionary  Society  has  its  representatives  on 
the  road  from  Zanzibar  to  Lake  Tanganyika.     The  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  mainly  through  the  agency  of  Bishop  Crowther 
and  his  native  associates,  are  pushing  their  enterprises  up  the 
Niger,  even  into  the  heart  of  Central  Northern  Africa.     Hun- 
dreds of  churches  have  been  established  along  the  western  sea- 
board.    The  light  of  the  gospel   has  penetrated  to  the  heart  of 
savage  Ashanti.     The  great  island  of  Madagascar,  where  a  large 
portion  of  the  population   is  African,  has  already  received  the 
gospel  of  peace.     May  it  not  be  hoped,  in  view  of  all  this,  that 
the  evangelical   Churches  of  this  country  will  be  aroused  to  the 
claims  of  this  great  Kongo  field,  opened  to  their  view  by  the  in- 
domitable courage  of  one  of  their  own   countrymen  ?     Stanley 
risked  life  and  everything  else  to  solve  a  geographical  problem. 
Shall  we  as  Christians  be  less  courageous  than  he  ?     Shall   we 
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not,  now  that  he  has  laid  this  great  field  open  to  us,  have  the 
daring  to  go  and  plant  the  gospel  standard  there,  and  claim 
that  whole  land  for  its  rightful  Sovereign  ? 


ARTICLE  III. 


PAN-HELLENISM. 

For  months  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  the  world  have  becB 
turned  eastward.  Even  before  the  declaration  of  war  (April, 
1877,)  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  "sick  man"  and  his 
maladies  engaged  to  a  very  great  extent  the  public  attention. 
And  since  that  time  this  universal  interest  has  been  intensified 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  races,  nations,  and  countries,  which 
comprise  the  great  Turkish  Empire ;  and  the  rights  and  interests 
of  these  various  people,  the  part  they  will  probably  play  in  de- 
ciding the  issues  now  involved,  as  well  as  their  possible  future, 
have  all  been  again  and  again  discussed.  In  other  words,  the 
^'Eastern  Question,"  in  its  varied  and  multiform  phases,  has  for 
at  least  two  years  occupied  the  uppermost  place  in  the  world's 
thought.  But  though  so  much  has  been  said  and  written,  this 
great  "question"  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  as  it  is  by  no  means 
settled. 

One  of  the  factors  in  this  "Eastern  Question"  is  Hellenism. 
For  the  time,  indeed,  this  has  not  been  very  prominent;  it  has 
had  no  eloquent  orators  to  plead  its  cause  in  the  world's  ear,  and 
no  great  empire  to  draw  the  sword  in  its  behalf;  and  yet  in  fact 
it  is  not  of  much,  if  any,  less  importance  than  its  great  rival, 
Pan-Slavism.  And  it  may  be  that  before  the  final  settlement  of 
these  questions,  Hellenism  not  less  than  Slavism  will  play  an 
important  part. 

What,  then,  is  Hellenism  ?  On  what  basis  does  it  rest  ?  What 
are  its  dangers,  and  what  its  probable  future  ?  This  is  the  sub- 
ject to  which  the  reader's  attention  is  invited.  For  the  object 
of  this  article  is  not   to  suggest  what  part  the   Greeks  will  or 
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ought  to  play  in  the  terrible  drama  now  enacting  on  the  bloody 
iields  of  Bulgaria  and  Armenia,  or  in  the  final  settlement  of 
these  great  issues  ;  but  rather  to  discuss  the  more  general  ques- 
tion of  Hellenism  ;  or,  better  still,  to  give  some  information  in 
regard  to  this  subject;  so  that  every  reader  may  draw  his  own 
conclusion,  express  his  own  opinion,  and,  if  he  please,  utter  his 
own  prophecy. 

WHAT   IS    PAN-HELLENISM  ? 

In  the  kingdom  of  Greece — "Free  Greece,"  as  it  is  commonly 
called — in  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea;  in  the  Turkish  pro- 
vinces of  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  Macedonia;  in  parts  of  Thrace; 
in  Constantinople,  and  in  those  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  Egypt,  adjacent  to  the  sea,  there  are  about  5,000,000  of 
people  who  speak  the  Greek  language,  who  profess  the  Greek 
or  "Orthodox"  religion,  who  love  the  Greek  name,  and  who  be- 
lieve in  the  Greek  nation.  These  people  are  all  animated  by  one 
common  sentiment,  love  of  country,  of  Greece,  and  all  that  is 
Greek,  and  they  are  all  cheered  by  one  common  hope,  the  hope 
of  seeing  all  the  Greek -speaking  people  free  and  united  in  one 
great  nation,  confederation,  or  empire.  This  idea  of  uniting  to- 
gether in  one  all  the  Greeks ;  this  hope  of  a  great  Greek  em- 
pire ;  this  belief  that  such  a  result  will  one  day  be  accom- 
plished; this  sentiment,  which  occupies  the  first  place  in  every 
Greek  mind  and  heart,  always  and  everywhere — this  is  Hellen- 
ism ;  and  it  is  Pan-Hellenism,  because  it  is  entertained  by  all 
Greeks  wherever  found,  and  because  it  in  turn  embraces  all  who 
speak  the  Greek  language,  and  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Greeks. 

THE    BASIS    OF    HELLENISM. 

That  such  an  idea,  such  a  hope,  does  exist  among  the  Greeks, 
no  one  who  knows  them  will  for  a  moment  question  ;  and  the 
more  he  knows  of  them,  and  the  more  of  them  he  knows,  the 
more  will  he  see  how  real,  how  strong,  how  universal  is  this 
hope.  But  on  what  basis  does  it  rest  ?  What  foundation  is 
there  for  this  hope,  what  reason  for  this  "Greek  idea"?  Or  is 
it  a  mere  idea,  a  "baseless  fabric,"  an  unsubstantial  dream  of 
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visionaries  and   enthusiasts  ?     These    are    important  questions^ 
and  to  them  different  answers  will  be  given  by  different  parties. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  are  those  who  scout  the  very  idea  as. 
foolish  and  ridiculous.     The  Phil-Hellenes,  of  whom  there  were 
so  many  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  who  have  seen  all  their  bright 
visions  of  Free  Greece  and  her  heroic  sons — worthy  descendants- 
of  noble  sires — sadly  marred ;  the  unhappy  traveller,  just  returned 
from  a  tour  in  the  Peloponnesus  or  Northern  Greece,  and  yet 
smarting  from  his  varied  and  vexatious  experiences  ;  the  unlucky 
merchant,  who,  again,  and  perhaps  for  the  hundredth  time,  has 
been   outwitted  by  the  shrewdness  of  a  "crafty  Greek" — thesa 
would,  one  and  all,  unite  in  .saying  there  is  no  foundation  for 
this  hope,  there  is  no  ground  for  this  expectation.     The  very 
idea  of  Hellenism  is  absurd.     The  people  who,  after  forty  year& 
of  independence,  permit  brigandage  to  infest  their  land  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  capital;  who  up  to  the  present  time  have  hardly 
a  hotel  or  a  decent  mode  of  conveyance  outside  of  Athens;  who 
are  ashamed  to  dig,  but  not  to  cheat;  whose  educated  men   al- 
most all  aspire  to  become  politicians,  and  whose  politics  is  but  a 
scramble  for  place  and  plunder;  who  are  ignorant  alike  of  honor 
and  of  honesty,  and  who,  as  the  Cretans  of  old,  are  "-all  liars" — 
for  such  a  people  to  dream  of  empire  and  talk  of  dominion,  is  the 
very  height  of  vanity,  presumption,  and  folly.     They   not  only 
will  not,  but  ought  not  to,  have  more  intrusted  to  them.     They 
have  not  been  faithful  in  that  which  is  least;  and  Europe,  instead 
of  committing  more  to  them,   had  better  take  from  them  that 
which  they  have,  or  place  them  under  tutors  and  governors,  who 
shall   teach   them  the  first  principles   of  civilisation  and  good 
government. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  Greeks  would  give  a  prompt  affirmative, 
though  their  reasons  therefor  might  not  always  be  the  same. 
The  peasant  would  probably  lift  up  his  eyes  devoutly  to  heaven 
and  say,  "God  will  grant  it."  The  man  of  a  little  more  intelli- 
gence would  answer.  Our  fathers  had  these  lands;  they  of  right 
belong  tons;  Nature  too  evidently  intended  that  these  should 
form  one  country  and  be  the  inheritance  of  one  people;  and  we 
all  have  a  fceliiig  within  us  that  so  it  will  be,  and  the  time  is 
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coming  when  this  hope  will  be  realised.  The  politician's  answer 
would  be,  Europe  is  jealous  of  Russia  and  of  Russian  aggrandise- 
ment; what  barrier  so  strong,  so  sure,  so  stable,  as  a  compact, 
united  Greek  nation,  embracing  the  territory  now  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  Greek-speaking  people?  Europe  will  one  day'see  this, 
and  will  give  it  to  us.  The  merchant  would  point  with  pride  to 
the  fact  that  Greeks  have  established  houses  in  all  the  great 
commercial  centres  of  Europe,  and  are  not  only  the  most  wealthy, 
intelligent,  and  enterprising  merchants  of  the  Levant,  but  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  merchants  of  all  lands.  And,  he 
would  add,  this  is  the  evidence  of  what  we  can  do,  and  the  pledge 
of  what  we  will  accomplish  in  time.  The  ecclesiastic  would  re- 
ply, Our  Holy  Orthodox  Church  bound  us  together  as  a  nation, 
and  kept  alive  the  flame  of  patriotism  during  all  those  centuries 
of  oppression  and  slavery ;  nor  is  this  all :  our  religion,  which 
has  done  so  much  for  us,  will  do  yet  more,  and  will  one  day 
work  out  our  complete  national  redemption.  And  the  man  of 
letters  would  say.  We  have  the  language  of  our  fathers,  and  in 
that  language  a  splendid  literature,  that  has  already  moulded  the 
character  of  nations  and  shaped  the  destiny  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world;  this  language  is  our  possession,  this  literature  is  our  in- 
heritance; we  love  and  cherish  it  above  all  things  else;  our  very 
children  everywhere  revere  the  teachings,  as  they  study  the 
writings  of  those  master-minds  of  all  the  ages;  the  result  will 
come;  we  shall  be  made  worthy  of  dominion;  and  the  power 
will  be  given  us. 

Such  are  the  answers  that  would  be  given  to  these  questions 
by  the  Greeks  themselves ;  and  such  the  reasons  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  them. 

Now,  without  formally  adopting  any  of  the  above  opinions,  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  as  our  own,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm, 
that  Hellenism  is  7iot  a  foundationless  structure,  not  a  mere  base- 
less imagination.  There  are  reasons  why  Greeks  should  enter- 
tain this  hope;  there  is  a  basis  for  this  "Greek  idea;"  there  is 
some  foundation  for  Hellenism.     Let  us  see. 

There  is  a  Greek  nation,  a  homogeneous  people ;  and  this  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  kingdom  of  "Free  Greece,"  which, 
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though  the  centre  of  all  that  is  Greek,  embraces  only  a  small 
part  of  the  Greek-speaking  people,  while  the  Greek  nation  or 
people,  including  all  who  believe  and  call  themselves  Greeks, 
numbers  not  less  than  five  millions  of  souls.*  And  it  is  no  mis- 
nomer to  call  these  people  a  nation — the  Greek  nation.  Very 
true  it  is,  that  most  of  them  have  no  separate  political  existence, 
for  they  form  a  part  of  that  great  mongrel  Ottoman  Empire, 
which  is  made  up  of  so  many  tongues,  and  tribes,  and  peoples. 
But  they  are,  in  fact,  a  separate  people,  with  a  national  life  as 
real  and  as  true  as  any  people  or  nation  of  Europe.  They  every- 
where speak  their  own  language,  occupy  their  own  quarters,  have 
their  own  churches  and  schools,  print  their  own  papers,  and  love 
their  own  country.  This  devotion  to  Greece  and  all  that  is 
Greek  is  a  most  remarkable  trait,  and  is  not  exceeded  by  the 
devotion  and  patriotism  of  any  people  in  the  world.  It  seems 
almost  innate;  the  Greek  has  it  from  the  first,  and  it  grows  with 
his  growth,  and  strengthens  with  his  strength.  Wherever  he 
may  go,  he  never  forgets  Greece ;  for  her  he  lives,  for  her  he 
labors,  and  he  remembers  her  when  dying.  ^^  Moritur  et  moriens 
dukes  reminiscitur  Argos.''  The  greatest  benefactors  of  Greece 
have  been  men  who  have  never  lived  in  Greece,  and  some  of 
them  have  never  even  seen  her  blue  skies  or  trodden  her  classic 
shores.  The  "Father  of  Modern  Greek  Literature,"  Koray,  was 
never  in  "Free  Greece;"  while  some  of  the  most  expensive 
buildings  in  Athens,  and  the  greate&t  ornaments  of  that  capital, 
are  the  gifts  of  Greek  merchants  who  lived  and  died  far  from 
Greece,  but  who,  living  or  dying,  remembered — and  that  in  the 
most  practical  way — "sweet  Argos." 

Again,  tJiis  i^cople  are  hound  together  hy  recollections  of  a 
glorious  past.  They  believe  themselves  to  be  the  descendants  of 
those  old   Greeks  who  made  and  filled  so  great  a  part  of  the 


*  Tho  exact  number  of  Greeks  is  not  known,  but  the  usual  estimate 
is  from  five  to  six  millions.  Of  these,  there  are  some  in  the  interior 
portions  of  Turkey,  who  cannot  read  or  even  speak  the  Greek  lan^ua^e. 
Those  spoken  of  in  this  article  are  the,  0 reek-speaking  Greeks^  who  oc- 
cupy the  regions  above  mentioned,  and  who  are  supposed  to  number 
about  five  million. 
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world's  history.  Whether  this  belief  is  well  founded  or  not,  its 
effect  on  the  people  who  entertain  it  is  the  same;  to  them  it  is 
a*reality.  It  would  be  manifestly  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  identity  of  the  Greek  race ;  let  one  remark  suf- 
fice, viz. :  if  dwelling  in  the  same  lands,  having  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  possessing  the  same  mental,  moral,  and  social  qualities 
and  characteristics,  prove  the  identity  of  a  people,  then  the 
Greeks  of  to-day  are  rightly  called  Greeks.*  But  whatever 
others  may  think  of  it,  every  Greek  firmly  believes  that  he  has 
(at  least  some  of)  the  old  Hellenic  blood  in  his  veins;  and  be- 
lieving this,  he  has  the  memories  of  a  glorious  past  to  animate, 
encourage,  and  strengthen  his  hope  of  a  glorious  future. 

Besides  this,  the  Greeks  have  a  common  religion.  They  are 
all  Christians — all  members  of  "  The  Orthodox  Anatolic  Church." 
This  has  unquestionably,  in  the  past,  been  a  great  bond  of  union, 
and  is  to-day  one  of  the  things  which  all  Greeks  have  in  common; 
by  very  many,  "Orthodoxy"  is  supposed  still  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  factors  of  Hellenism. 

And  again,  this  people  have  a  beautiful  language  and  a  noble 
literature. 

The  modern  is  substantially  the  same  with  the  ancient  lan- 
guage, and  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  assimilated  to  it. 
The  truth  of  this  few  who  have  been  in  Greece  will  question. 
And  it  is  the  aim  of  the  scholars  of  Greece  to  eliminate  from 
their  language  the  "barbarous"  and  to  reintroduce  the  "classical" 
words ;  and  this  is  doing  every  day.  Besides  this,  every 
educated  man  and  woman  studies,  and  many  are  able  to  read 
fluently,  the  ancient  Greek;  indeed,  the  only  grammar  taught  in 
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■*  A  recent  writer  says  on  this  subject:  "After  all,  national  character- 
istics are  very  permanent  and  very  hard  to  be  shaken  off,  and  it  would 
seein  Htran<i;e  indeed,  if  both  these  and  the  Greek  langua^^e  should  have 
remained  almost  intact,  and  yet  the  race  have  either  changed  or  been 
saturated  with  foreign  blood.  Foreign  invasions  and  foreign  conquests 
of  Greece  were  common  enough  ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  climate  and 
circumstances  which  have  formed  a  race  seem  to  conspire  to  preserve  it, 
and  to  absorb  foreign  types  and  features,  rather  than  to  permit  the  ex- 
tinction or  total  change  of  the  race."  (Mahaffy's  "Rambles  and  Studies 
in  Greece,''  p.  19.) 
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all   the  high  schools  of  Greece  is   substantially   the   grammar 
learned  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  America  and  Europe. 
There  is,  then,  all  ready  for  this  people,  and  at  comparatively 
little  cost  accessible  to  them,  a  literature  unsurpassed  in   the 
world,  and  one  that  has  exerted  so  great  an  influence  upon  the 
human  race.     And  the  ancient  classics,  so  justly  famed,  every 
thoroughly  educated  Greek  can  and  does  read  and  study.     Then 
there  is  that  other  and  more  valuable  book,  the  Bible,  which  (the 
Septuagint  of  the  Old  and  the  original  of  the  New  Testament)  can 
be  read  and  understood  yet  more  easily.    "  The  humblest  peasant, 
who  reads  his  Septuagint  or  Greek  Testament  in  his  own  mother 
tongue  on  the  hills  of  Boeotia,  may  proudly  feel  that  he  has  an 
access  to  the  original  oracles  of  divine   truth,  which  Pope  and 
Cardinal  reach  by  a  barbarous  and  imperfect  translation ;    that 
he  has  a  key  of  knowledge,  which  in  the  West  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  classes."*     Compare  in  this 
particular  the  Greek  with  any  other  of  those  subject  and  oppressed 
races  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  which  are  now  beginning  to  long 
and  strive  for  freedom  and  an  independent  national  life,  e.  g.^  the 
Bulgarian  or  Servian,  and  how  great  the  difference,  how  vast  the 
advantage  for  the  Greek  ! 

Or,  consider  the  geographical  position  occupied  by  this  race. 
Let  the  reader  take  a  map  of  Southern  Europe  and  draw  a  line 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  a  little  north  of  Brindisi,  then  add  the  islands  lying  close 
to  Greece  on  the  west  and  south,  as  well  as  those  between  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor;  and  in  the  territory  thus  marked  off  nine-tenths 
of  the  Greek-speaking  people  will  be  embraced,  and  nine-tenths 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  territory  are  Greeks.  There  they  are, 
dwelling  together  and  apart — a  homogeneous  people,  a  nation  in 
all  but  government.  Why  should  they  not  have  that  also? 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  unlettered  Greek  is  not  so  far  wrong  when 
he  says,  "Nature  intended  us  to  be  a  nation." 

Or,  look  again,  and  notice  that  just  above  the  line  thus  drawn, 
there  are  found  one  and  another  country   or  race,  belonging  to 
the  great  Pan-Slavic  family.     Now,  if  the  policy  of  Russia  be  to 
-Stanley's  "EaHtern  C^hurch,"  p.   102. 
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unite  all  these  together,  and  to  push  this  great  Slavic  confedera- 
tion or  empire — and  extend  Russian  influence  as  well — down  to 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  borders  of  modern  Greece ; 
and  if  it  be  the  interest  and  duty  of  Europe,  or  part  of  Europe, 
to  check  this  Russian  influence  and  this  Slavic  advance;  what 
better  barrier  than  a  Hellenic  empire  or  confederation?  And 
who  will  say  that  these  views  may  not  one  day  prevail,  and  the 
politician's  dream  come  true? 

Or,  look  yet  again,  and  mark  how  this  people  occupy  the 
border-land  between  the  east  and  the  west.  And,  in  fact,  there 
is  a  meeting  and  mingling  of  Eastern  and  Western  customs  and 
habits,  dress  and  ideas  among  the  Greeks,  especially  in  "Free 
Greece,"  to  be  found  scarcely  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Now, 
if  Western  ideas,  civilisation,  energy,  and  life,  are  to  be  given  to 
the  sluggish,  dormant,  half-dead  East,  w^hat  more  suitable  agent — 
if  fitted  in  other  respects — for  this  good  work  than  the  Greek 
people,  so  quick-witted  and  active,  so  full  of  life  and  energy  and 
fire,  and  so  ready  to  yield — as  they  are  beginning  now  to  do — to 

these  newer  and  better  ideas  and  influences? 

> 

Then  to  all  this  add  the  fact  already  alluded  to,  viz.,  that  this 
whole  people  are  filled,  saturated,  with  this  idea  of  Hellenism, 
this  dream  of  empire,  this  hope  of  nationality;  it  is  their  vital 
breath,  their  very  life,  everywhere  and  always  present  with 
them.  Probably  no  people  ever  entertained  a  hope  so  strongly 
and  so  universally,  or  so  confidently  expected  its  fulfilment;  if 
we  except  the  Jews,  when  waiting  for  the  Hope  of  Israel. 

Not  long  since,  a  plain  man,  a  native  and  resident  of  Constan- 
tinople, said  to  the  writer,  "  We  carry  our  country  in  our  heart. 
Wherever  we  go,  we  love  and  pray  and  live  for  Greece.  We 
are  one  people  now;  we  believe  that  we  shall  become  one  nation. 
We  know  not  when;  it  may  be  a  hundred  years  hence,  but  it 
will  come.  Why  shouldn't  it?"  And  in  view  of  all  these  things 
we  too  may  ask,  Why  should  it  not? 

No  thoughtful  man,  certainly  no  believer  in  a  Providence  that 
directs  the  sparrow's  fall,  will,  with  all  these  facts  before  him, 
scout  the  idea,  of  Hellenism  as  a  foolish  politician's  fancy,  or  a 
wild  enthusiast's  dream.     Here  is  a  people  occupying  an   im- 
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portant  central  geographical  position — as  between  the  East  and 
West — -and  retaining,  through  long  ages  of  oppression  and  whole 
centuries  of  slavery,  their  religion,  their  language,  and  their 
separate  national  life;  a  people  to-day  as  distinct,  and  yet  a^ 
homogeneous,  as  united,  as  hopeful,  as  enthusiastic,  as  patriotic, 
as  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  march  of  armies, 
oft  repeated  conquests,  the  iron  heel  of  despotism,  the  intolerable 
yoke  of  Turkish  bondage,  all  have  not  been  able  to  crush  out  the 
national  life,  or  to  extinguish  the  national  spirit.  They  have  sur- 
vived their  conquerors — the  Romans,  the  Goths,  the  Venetians, 
the  Albanians,  and  (shall  it  be  added?)  the  Turks;  they  have 
lived  on  in  spite  of  the  intermingling  of  foreign  blood,  and,  what 
is  worse,  in  spite  of  their  own  mental,  social,  moral,  and  spiritual 
degradation;  they  are  still  a  people,  a  race,  a  nation  de  facto^ 
if  not  de  jure.  Perhaps  no  race  has  been  so  remarkably  pre- 
served, and  has  itself  so  remarkably  preserved  its  own  distinctive 
race  peculiarities  and  characteristics  for  so  many  ages,  and  unden 
so  many  adverse  circumstances,  except  the  Hebrew  race,  God's 
own  chosen  people,  whom,  in  so  many  things,  the  Greek  re- 
sembles. 

THE    DANGERS   OF   HELLENISM. 

Though  much  may  be  said,  and  truly  said,  in  favor  of  Hellen- 
ism, its  success  is  by  no  means  assured.  There  are  difficulties 
and  dangers  on  every  hand,  and  of  various  kinds;  some  from  ex- 
ternal circumstances  over  which  the  Greeks  have  little  control, 
others  from  traits  inherent  in  the  race — as  vanity,  jealousy,  love 
of  money,  lack  of  moral  principle,  mistaken  ideas  as  to  the  real 
elements  of  national  prosperity  and  strength,  etc.  But  there  are 
three  chief  sources  of  danger,  from  which  it  is  believed  the  most 
serious  consequences  may  be  apprehended :  they  are  Politics., 
Education.,  and  Relic/ion.      Of  these  in  their  order. 

G-reek  Polities. — To  understand  what  follows,  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  in  many  things  the  (Srreek  is  modelled  after  the 
British  Constitution.  Greece  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the 
king  appoints  the  prime  minister,  but,  as  in  England,  the  minis- 
try and  parliament  (a  majority  of  it)  are  always  agreed  on  ques- 
tions of  public  and  national   concern,  and  whenever  a  ministerial 
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measure  is  defeated,  the  ministry  at  once  resigns  and  a  new  one 
is  appointed.  Now,  political  parties  in  Greece  are  not  formed 
upon  different  interpretations  of  the  Constitution,  or  upon  differ- 
-ent  theories  of  public  policy;  they  are  merely  personal  cliques, 
followers  of  certain  men,  adherents  of  certain  "party  leaders." 
The  "leader"  who  can  command  a  majority  in  the  parliament  is 
ipso  facto  prime  minister.  And  there  are  always  just  as  many 
parties  as  there  are  aspirants  for  the  premiership — usually  not 
less  than  five  or  six.  Such  is  the  basis  on  which  parties  are 
formed;  and  these  various  parties  have  just  the  same  principles. 
It  is  readily  granted  that  all  have  some  love  for  their  country, 
and  desire  her  welfare  and  prosperity ;  but  besides  this  general 
principle,  there  are  a  few  special  ones  in  which  all  are  entirely 
agreed,  and  which  all  follow  out  with  remarkable  fidelity  and 
constancy.  They  are:  1.  "To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils." 
2.  When  out  of  office,  get  in  as  soon  as  possible,  and  by  any 
means.  3.  When  in  office,  stay  in  as  long  as  possible,  and,  while 
in,  make  as  much  as  possible,  without  being  over-scrupulous  as 
to  the  way  in  which  it  is  done.  With  such  principles,  Greek 
politics  is  but  one  universal  race  and  scramble  for  place  and 
power.  One  "party  leader"  no  sooner  comes  into  office  than  all 
the  rest  work,  and  often  combine,  for  his  overthrow,  when  one  of 
them  will  succeed.  Aad  so  it  happens  that  ministries  succeed 
one  another  with  amazing  rapidity — -the  tenure  of  office  usually 
being  from  one  day  to  twelve  or  eighteen  months.  Greece  has 
had  more  prime  ministers  than  years  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Now  add  the  further  facts,  that  almost  every  educated 
man  becomes  a  politician,  and  is  either  an  office-holder  or  an 
office-seeker,  and  that  the  Hellenic  "politician"  is  not  more 
scrupulous,  conscientious,  or  honest  than  his  "fellow-brother" 
(to  borrow  a  Greek  phrase)  in  England  or  America,  and  one  has 
a  pretty  correct  idea  of  what  Greek  politics  are.  The  practical 
working  of  such  a  system — if  system  it  may  be  called — is  just 
what  might  be  expected,  and  is  almost  as  bad  as  can  be  imagined. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  very  Solon  could  accomplish  but 
little  for  his  country's  weal.  And  with  such  a  wretched  con- 
dition of  public  affairs,  the  marvel  is,  not  that  Greece  has  done 
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so  little,  but  that  she  has  in  fifty  years  accomplished  so  much. 
A  country  whose  public  naen  are  almost  all  politicians,  not  states- 
men, who  seek  first  their  own,  not  their  country's,  good,  and 
whose  people  are  content  to  be  guided  by  such  leaders,  is  large 
enough,  however  small  in  area  and  population.  Before  Hellenism 
C£tn  hope  to  succeed,  or,  if  successful,  to  continue,  there  must  be  a 
reformation^  thorough,  genuine,  radical,  and  complete  in  Grecian 
politics. 

But  Hellenism  is  in  danger  from  another  quarter — from  edu- 
cation— using  the  word  in  its  common  and  restricted  sense. 
This,  to  many,  may  seem  a  strange  statement;  for  education  in 
itself  is  a  good  thing,  while  the  desire  for  it  is  one  of  the  best 
symptoms  of  vitality  in  a  people,  and  its  general  diffusion  one 
of  the  best  preparatives  for  a  vigorous  national  life.  All  this  is 
unquestionably  true.  But  there  is  truth  in  the  homely  proverb  r 
"There  may  be  too  much  even  of  a  good  thing  ;"  certainly  if  the 
one  ''good  thing"  lead  to  the  neglect  and  exclusion  of  other 
equally  important  and  necessary  good  things.  So  it  is  here.  If 
education  be  esteemed  "the  one  thing  needful"  ;  if  to  attain  it  be 
the  chief  end  of  the  nation  and  of  every  man  in  it,  and  if  for 
this  object  a  large  proportion  of  the  people's  resources,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  be  expended,  while  agriculture,  commerce,  inter- 
nal improvements,  and  other  great  material  interests,  are  over- 
looked and  neglected,  then  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
education  will  prove  a  help  or  a  hindrance  to  national  advance- 
ment and  prosperity.  And  this  is  just  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  Greece  and  among  the  Greeks. 

The  system  of  free  schools  now  universal  in  "Free  Greece," 
and  voluntarily  established  by  the  Greeks  in  many  parts  of 
Turkey,  is  much  to  their  credit.  But  a  few  good  hotels,  and 
graded  roads,  and  comfortable  means  of  conveyance,  would  greatly 
benefit  the  land  aud  enrich  the  people.  The  National  University 
at  Athens,  supported  by  the  Government,  with  its  sixty  Pro- 
fessors and  twelve  hundred  students,  is  justly  the  pride  of  every 
Greek;  but  a  single  railway,  connecting  the  port  of  Athens  with 
the  great  system  of  European  railroads,  would  not  only  make  the 
Piraeus  one   of  the    chief  seaports  of    the    Mediterranean,    but 
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would  quickly  double,  or  triple,  or  even  quadruple,  the  revenues 
of  the  kingdom.  "The  Olympia,"  "The  Academy,"  and  other 
public  buildings,  the  gifts  of  wealthy  Greek  merchants,  are  at 
once  an  ornament  to  the  city  and  a  monument  of  Grecian  patri- 
otism ;  but  a  ship  canal  across  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  (probably 
costing  no  more)  would  do  more  for  the  real  prosperity  and  bene- 
fit both  of  the  capital  and  of  the  nation. 

The  trouble  here  is  not  that  too  much,  absolutely,  has  been 
done  for  education,  but  not  enough,  proportionally,  for  other 
things  equally  important,  useful,  and  necessary  to  the  nation's 
life  and  the  true  prosperity  of  her  people. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  evil  growing  out  of  this.  Few  educated 
Greeks  are  willing  to  till  the  soil,  or  even  to  engage  in  com- 
mercial pursuits,  while  almost  every  man  who  has  attended  a 
Gymnasium  or  the  University,  though  he  "cannot  dig,"  must 
needs  go  into  politics,  whatever  his  calling.  But  one  of  the 
prime  necessities  of  Greece  to-day  is  a  better  and  more  intelli- 
gent cultivation  of  her  soil  and  an  increase  of  her  commerce  ; 
and  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  her  progress  is  the  number  and 
character  of  her  politicians.  Now,  if  education  unfits  the  young 
Greek  for  agriculture,  or  even  for  commerce,  but  brings  him 
into  politics  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  if  every  Greek  boy  desires 
an  education,  and  the  means  are  usually  at  hand  for  his  obtain- 
ing it — if  these  things  be  so,  then  it  needs  no  prophet's  ken  to 
foretell  danger  ahead. 

But  besides  this,  and  worse  still,  not  a  few  literary  men  of 
Greece  hold  and  teach  not  onlv  that  education  is  to  be  a  means, 
or  the  chief  means,  of  bringing  about  the  freedom  and  unification 
of  the  Greek-speaking  people ;  but  maintain  that  education,  es- 
pecially the  study  of  the  old  Greek  literature,  is  to  be  the  one 
all-sufficient  means  of  working  out  the  political  and  moral  re- 
generation of  the  whole  race  !  But  to  expect  education  (in  its 
restricted  sense)  to  accomplish  what  only  religion  can  effect;  to 
substitute  the  teachings  of  the  ancients  for  the  writings  of  "Moses 
and  the  prophets;"  the  philosophy  of  the  schools  for  the  grace 
of  Christ;  the  literature  of  Greece  for  the  Word  of  God;  and 
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to  anticipate  like   results,  is  as  false  in  theory  as  it  will  be  fatal 
in  fact. 

But  the  chief  danger  to  Hellenism  is  from  religion — the  "or- 
thodox religion."  This  may  seem  yet  more  strange  and  para- 
doxical, but  it  is  believed  to  be  strictly  true.  We  shall  see. 
Every  Greek  belongs  to  the  Greek  or  ''Anatolic"  Church,  and 
professes  the  Greek  or  ''Orthodox"  religion.  This  Church  and 
this  religion  he  upholds,  maintnins,  and  defends  everywhere  and 
at  all  hazards.  Said  an  intelligent  young  Smyrniote  in  the 
writer's  hearing  a  few  months  since :  "There  are  two  things  which 
we  Greeks  love  and  cherish  above  all  things  else,  Hellenism  and 
Orthodoxy,  our  nationality  and  our  religion.  Our  Church,  more 
than  anything  else,  has  kept  and  made  us  what  we  are.  We  be- 
lieve in  it,  we  love  it,  we  defend  it."  And  so  with  all  Greeks, 
everywhere;  they,  too,  all  believe  in,  love,  and  defend  their 
"One  Holy  Apostolic  Church,"  and  their  "Orthodox  religion." 
And  we  can  sympathise  with  these  feelings  ;  it  is  not  strange 
that  they  exist.  No  wonder  that  his  Church  is  held  in  reverence 
and  affection  by  every  Greek  ;  she  is  the  most  venerable  of  all 
the  Churches,  and  has  a  literal  "apostolic  succession";  she  still 
reads  on  every  Sabbath  portions  of  God's  word,  "in  the  very 
language  in  which  it  was  read  and  spoken  by  the  apostles";  her 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  her  very  superstitions,  have  been 
handed  down  for  many  generations;  during  the  long  ages  of 
oppression  and  bondage,  the  Church  was  the  one  only  relic  of  the 
past  ;  it  alone  was  left  to  remind  the  Greek  of  the  blessings  he 
had  lost,  and  to  excite  within  him  the  hope  of  better  days  to 
come  ;  and  in  the  great  struggle  for  national  independence — 
1821-'8 — the  Church  played  a  most  important  part  in  preparing 
the  people  for  the  approaching  struggle  ;  and  when  the  time  did 
come,  it  was  the  Bishop  of  Patras  who  first,  within  the  king- 
dom, unfurled  and  "blessed"  the  banner  of  revolution  and  of  free- 
dom !  No  marvel,  then,  that  the  Greek  loves  and  cherishes  his 
Church,  or  that  he  inseparably  unites,  as  they  all  do,  religion 
and  nationality,  orthodoxy  and  Hellenism. 

But  there  is  another   and  yet  more  serious  mistake  which  al- 
most every  Greek  makes  :  he  knows  of  no  other  and  no  better 
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form  of  religion  and  Christianity  ;  and  so  he  confounds  ''Ortho- 
doxy" with  Christianity  ;  "The  Church"  with  the  true  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Now,  this  "Orthodox  Church"  holds  and  teaches  doctrines 
and  dogmas,  she  enjoins  and  "blesses"  customs  and  practices, 
she  encourages  and  approves  superstitions  and  errors,  which  every 
educated  mind  must  reject  as  untrue,  as  unworthy  of  credence, 
and  which  no  intelligent  man  or  woman  can  or  will  believe  and 
practise.  The  result — as  always  when  dead  formalism  and  in- 
tellectual activity  exist  together — is  that  all  intelligent  and  edu- 
cated Greeks,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  becoming  sceptics, 
infidels,  materialists,  pantheists,  nihilists  ;  or,  to  use  one  compre- 
hensive term,  they  are  all  unbelievers  ;  they  believe  nothing, 
they  have  no  faith.  They  cherish  and  defend  the  Orthodox 
Church  ;  they  even  conform  to  some  of  her  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies; but  they  believe  not  her  teachings,  they  reject  her  dogmas  ; 
and  worse  than  all,  together  with  the  teachings  and  dogmas  of 
their  Church,  they  reject  also  the  truths  of  God's  Word,  and  the 
very  Word  itself,  and  so  make  utter  shipwreck  of  all  faith. 

But  a  faithless  nation  cannot  stand,  an  unbelieving  race  can- 
not loii^  continue.  And  were  Hellenism  now  an  accomplished  fact, 
were  the  "Greek  idea"  a  grand  reality,  and  yet  the  whole  nation 
were  faithless  and  unbelieving,  there  would  be  no  hope  for  the 
Greek  race;  the  Hellenic  nation  would  soon  cease  to  exist ;  it 
would  speedily  drop  to  pieces  from  its  own  immorality  and  corrup- 
tion. And  if  this  be  so,  how  much  more  impossible  for  this  race  to 
be  brought  and  bound  together  and  united  into  one,  when,  with  the 
s[)read  of  education,  and  the  increase  of  intelligence,  there  is  a 
corresponding  spread  of  scepticisTu,  and  increase  of  unbelief, 
immorality,  and  irroligion  !  This  process,  if  continued,  must 
prove  fijtal  to  Hellenism.  And  of  the  Greeks,  as  of  God's  peo- 
ple of  old,  it  may  one  day  be  written:  "We  see,  then,  that  they 
could  not  enter  in,  because  of  unbelief" 
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when  and  how  ?  These  questions  are  easy  to  ask,  but  who  will 
answer  them  ?  When  there  are  so  many  factors  to  this  problem, 
and  when  so  many  of  these  factors  are  so  uncertain  and  contin- 
gent, who  will  even  venture  an  opinion  ? 

One  thing  only  shall  be  said  in  conclusion.  This  question  of  * 
their  future  will  be  determined  mainly  by  the  Greeks  themselves. 
If  they  prove  themselves  worthy,  God  will,  in  his  own  good  time 
and  way,  give  them  the  kingdom  and  the  glory  ;  if  unworthy,  he 
may  justly  take  from  them  even  that  which  they  seem  now  to 
have. 

If  they  continue  the  present  wretched  system  of  politics;  if 
they  pursue  education  to  the  exclusion  of  other  vital,  material 
interests ;  if  they  expect  from  Greek  literature  what  only  the 
Word  of  God  can  do  for  a  people  ;  and  above  all,  if,  while 
cherishing  a  fanatical  regard  for  the  externals  of  religion,  they 
deny  the  truth  and  power  thereof,  then  there  is  little  hope  for 
Greece  or  for  Hellenism. 

In  these  things,  especially  the  last,  there  must  be  a  great 
change,  a  thorough  reformation.  A  people  whose  highest  eccle- 
siastical authority — the  "Holy  Synod" — publicly  proscribes,  and, 
as  far  as  in  them  lies,  persecutes  all  Greek  Protestants,  while 
they  overlook  and  excuse  Simony  in  their  own  "bishops  and 
other  clergy"  ;  whose  priests  warn  their  people  not  only  against 
all  evangelical  teachings,  but  even  against  all  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  in  Modern  Greek,  while  they  receive  to  their  own 
communion,  men,  women,  and  children,  who  violate  every  com- 
mand of  the  Decalogue,  have  yet  to  learn  the  very  first  elements 
of  Bible  truth  and  religious  liberty.  A  nation  whose  "minister 
of  religion  and  education"  closes  every  school  for  Greeks,  no 
matter  how  admirable  its  instruction,  how  superior  its  morality, 
or  how  purely  scriptural  its  religious  teachings,  unless  it  has  the 
Greek  Catechism  taught  and  expounded  by  a  Greek  priest,  and 
a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  or  other  saint,  hung  up  in  some  con- 
spicuous place;  whose  laws  positively  forbid  all  '^Orthodox'' 
parents,  (i.  e.,  belonging  to  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church,) 
whether  subjects  of  Greece  or  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world, 
from  sending  their  children  to  any  school  where  "The  Catechism" 
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is  not  taught  and  the  picture  is  not  worshipped ;  and  whose  Gov- 
ernment, by  public  circular,  expressly  prohibits  in  all  public 
schools  of  the  kingdom,  the  reading  of  God's  Word  in  the  mod- 
ern Greek  ;  while  the  Sabbath  is  openly  and  constantly  dese- 
crated by  court,  priest,  and  people ;  while  evangelical  places 
of  worship,  and  even  Bible  depositories,  are  stoned  with  im- 
punity ;  while  peculation  on  the  part  of  officials  is  almost  uni- 
versal ;  while  bribery  and  corruption,  even  in  high  places,  is 
common,  and  while  prostitution  is  legalised — such  a  nation  is 
not  "free,"  and  can  be  called  so  only  in  the  severest  irony; 
its  institutions  and  customs  belong  rather  to  the  dark  ages 
than  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Such  a  people  forfeit  all  claim 
to  the  sympathy,  the  encouragement,  or  the  help  of  Christian 
men  and  Christian  nations  the  world  over ;  they  show  themselves 
ignorant  of  the  most  rudimental  ideas  of  true  freedom,  and 
prove  themselves  unworthy  of  yet  higher  trusts,  because  in- 
capable of  properly  exercising  those  already  committed  to 
them.  Some  of  the  principles,  practices,  and  laws  of  modern 
Greece,  as  now  held  and  enforced  in  that  kingdom,  are  a  blot 
upon  a  so  called  constitutional  government,  and  a  disgrace  to  a 
so-called  ''free"  country!  Let  the  Greeks  purge  themselves, 
their  Church,  and  their  Government  of  these,  or  forever  cease  to 
talk  and  dream  of  empire.  Woe  worth  the  day  when  such 
Hellenism  shall  be  extended  further!  It  already  embraces  too 
much  and  extends  too  far. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Greeks  are  true  to  themselves,  to 
their  land,  to  their  ancient  renown,  to  their  Church  as  it  was 
in  its  purest  days  ;  if  they  make  a  legitimate  use  of  their 
glorious  history  and  their  splendid  literature ;  if  they  wisely  im- 
prove their  geographical  position  and  their  many  natural  advan- 
tages ;  and  if,  above  all,  they  believe,  receive,  study,  love, 
and  obey  the  Word  of  God,  they  "shall  be  free  indeed,"  and 
they  may  become,  though  now  the  least  among  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  a  truly  great  nation  ;  a  nation  preeminently  honored  in 
carrying  the  light  and  knowledge  of  civilisation  and  true  religion 
to  the  darkened  peoples  of  the  East ;  rivals,  yea,  superiors,  even, 
in  all  that  is  truly  great  and  blessed,  of  those  old  Greeks,  whose 
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fame  has  filled  the  world.  That  such  may  be  "the  future  of 
Hellenism,"  is  the  writer's  most  earnest  wish  and  prayer.  And 
doubtless  every  true  lover  of  Greece  and  of  the  Greeks  will  joiu 
in  a  heai*ty  amen  1 


ARTICLK  IV: 
PHILOSOPHY,  CALVINISM,  AND  THE] BIBLE. 

No  two  truths  ever  conflict  with  each  other.  A ''truth  once 
fairly  established  in  one  department  of  thought  is  never  denied 
by  any  truth  developed  in  any  other  department.  Nay,  more  : 
all  kindred  departments,  if  they  speak  at  all  concerning  the 
established  truth,  conspire  to  confirm  it.  We  need  not  tremble, 
then,  when  we  hear  the  sound  of  alarm  coming  up  from  some 
grand  field  where  the  reapers  are  gathering  sheaves.  The  note 
of  alarm  will  melt  into  song  when  the  ] work  of  the  reapers'^is 
done.  It  is  with  this  conviction  that  we  invite  attention  '  to  the 
teachings  of  Philosophy,  Calvinism,  and  the  Bible,  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  Predestination.  If  true,  the  doctrine  will  be 
taught  by  each  one  separately,  and  it  will  receive  the  united 
snpport  of  all. 

We  begin  with  the  teachings  of 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Philosophy  teaches  that  will  is  the.  basis  of  all  things.  If  it 
were  possible,  and  we  shoukl  pass  along  the  chain  of  causation, 
through  all  the  ages  of  the  past,  wo  would  find  that  the  farthest 
link  in  that  chain  is  Will,  Divine  Will  ;  this  is  th(^  cavsa  eausa- 
rum,  the  fountain  whence  all  things  have  flowed.  Philosophy 
teaches  this  by  teaching  the  doctrine  of  Spontaneity.  We  must, 
therefore,  turn  to  that  doctrine,  learn  what  it  is,  and  to  what  it 
leads. 

I.  Illustration  and  proof  of  the  doctrine. 

1.   Let  us  go  back,  in  thought,  to  a  period  before  the  creation 
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of  the  universe.  God  exists  alone.  Among  other  things  which 
ibelong  to  him  at  this  period,  there  tire  two  to  which  special  at- 
tention is  directed,  namely,  the  Divine  Essence  (Substance)  and 
the  Energy  (Force)  of  the  Divine  nature.  For  the  present,  let 
other  matters  be  dismissed,  and  let  attention  be  fixed  on  these. 
Now,  the  Essence  and  the  Force  are  so  related  to  each  other  that 
one  'Cannot  exist  without  the  other.  Unless  this  is  so,  they  can 
«exist  apart,  without  the  fact  of  separation  involving  the  destruc- 
tion  or  annihilation  of  either.  Let  us,  then,  take  them  as  ex- 
isting separately.  Now,  if  there  be  but  one  God,  that  God  must 
be  the  Essence  or  the  Force ;  for,  at  the  period  supposed,  there 
is  no  other  existence  but  these  two.  Suppose  the  Force  to  be 
God.  Then  the  Divine  Essence  is  not  God,  which  is  a  contra- 
diction ;  and  if  not  God,  the  Divine  Essence  is  a  creature,  cre- 
ated by  the  Force,  which  is  absurd.  On  the  other  hand,  sup- 
pose  the  Divine  Essence  to  be  God.  Then  the  Force  is  not  God; 
if  not  God,  it  is  a  creature ;  if  a  creature,  the  Divine  Essence 
(God)  existed  before  the  Force;  if  the  Divine  Essence  existed 
before  the  Force,  then  we  have  a  God  devoid  of  Energy  (Force) 
creating.  But  to  create  involves  the  exercise  of  Energy  (Force); 
hence,  to  say  that  God  without  Energy  (Force)  creates,  is  absurd. 
To  escape  these  absurdities,  we  conclude  that  the  Divine  Essence 
and  Energy  (Force)  are  so  related  that  they  cannot  exist  without 
each  other.  God  is  a  self-active  substance.  Force  (Energy)  is 
bound  up  in  the  indivisible  simplicity  of  the  divine  nature — is 
inherent.  To  destroy  one  is  to  destroy  the  Deity;  and  therefore 
to  destroy  one  is  to  destroy  the  other. 

The  above  presents  the  theory  of  Spontaneity,  as  applied  to 
its  highest  object,  God,  and  shows  the  relation  of  Energy 
(Force)  to  the  essence  in  which  it  inheres  in  that  theory. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  soul  of  man,  its  essence  and  its  energy 
(force),  we  may  apply  one  of  two  theories.  We  may  say  that  it 
was  created  according  to  the  theory  of  Spontaneity  or  of  Non- 
spontaneity.  By  the  logical  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  no  third 
theory  can  be  interpolated.  Suppose  it  was  created  according 
to  the  theory  of  Non-spontaneity  ;  then  it  will  follow  that  the 
mind's  energy^(force)  is  not  inherent ;  and  if  not  inherent,  it 
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comes  into  the  mind  ah  extra.  But  the  energy  (force)  of  the 
mind  determines  all  its  activities  (its  activities  are  nothing  more 
than  various  forms  of  developed  energy  (force) ) ;  an  act  of  will 
is  an  act  of  mind;  therefore,  the  energy  of  the  mind  determines 
its  acts  of  will.  Now,  if  the  energy  of  the  mind  determines  its 
acts  of  will,  and  if  that  energy  is  ab  extra.,  it  follows  that  a  power 
ah  extra  determines  the  acts  of  will ;  but  if  a  power  ah  extra 
determines  man's  will,  man  does  not  determine  his  will  himself, 
and  thus  man  is  not  free.  But  man  is  free ;  consciousness,  the 
highest  and  last  appeal,  declares  it.  Therefore,  we  reject  Non- 
spontaneity  and  accept  Spontaneity. 

Thus  we  find  ourselves  with  Spontaneity  as  the  true  theory  in 
regard  to  the  human  intellect.  If  so,  the  mind's  essence  and 
energy  (force)  are  so  related  that  they  cannot  exist  apart.  The 
human  soul,  like  its  Creator,  is  a  self-active  substance. 

Doubtless  the  doctrine  of  Spontaneity  applies  to  all  spiritual 
beings — to  angels  and  to  devils,  as  well  as  to  God  and  to  men. 
It  gives  us  the  true  metaphysic.  If  we  surrender  it,  we  must 
surrender  the  doctrine  of  human  freedom  ;  and  with  freedom 
gone,  all  accountability,  reward  and  punishment,  in  home,  state, 
church,  time,  eternity,  ought  to  pass  away  forever. 

II.  Objections  to  the  doctrine  of  Spontaneity  considered. 

All  objectors  to  the  doctrine  must  belong  to  one  of  three  classes 
of  persons:  they  must  be  (1)  nihilists,  or  (2)  believers  in  the  ex- 
istence of  mind,  or  (3)  materialists,  that  is,  persons  who  say  that 
there  is  but  one  substance  instead  of  two,  and  that  that  sub- 
stance is  matter. 

1.  The  nihilist  must  hold  his  peace  ;  he  can  say  nothing.  He 
denies  the  existence  of  substance,  and  asserts  that  "all  our 
knowledge  of  mind  or  matter  is  only  a  consciousness  of  various 
bundles  of  baseless  appearances."  Nihilism  is  an  absurdity  so 
repulsive  to  the  human  intellect  that  no  mind  in  a  healthy  state 
assents  to  it.  "Of  positive  or  dogmatic  Nihilism,  there  is  no  ex- 
ample in  modern  philosophy."  A  bona  fide  nihilist  ought  not  to 
fear  striking  himself  with  a  knife.  It  would  be  nothing  exerting 
the  energy  of  nothing  to  take  up  nothing  with  which  to  strike 
nothing — the  wound  would  be  nothing.,  and  hence  no  hurt  would 
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be  done.  Any  argument  founded  on  such  a  doctrine  is  founded 
on  nothing,  and  must  therefore  fall  to  the  ground,  or,  rather,  to 
nothing. 

2.  Believers  in  the  existence  of  mind  cannot  object  to  the 
doctrine.  If  they  reject  it,  they  must  accept  the  doctrine  of 
Non-spontaneity,  in  some  one  of  its  forms.  If  they  accept  Non- 
spontaneity,  they  must,  as  we  have  shown  above,  accept  the 
doctrine  which  it  involves — that  man  is  not  free.  And  here  they 
are  contradicted  and  overthrown  by  consciousness,  which,  in  every 
rational  mind,  bears  witness  to  human  freedom. 

3.  We  have  mentioned  the  first  and  second  classes  of  objectors, 
not  because  objection  has  been  made  from  them,  but  to  remove  all 
ground  of  objection.  The  only  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of 
Spontaneity  requiring  attention,  are  those  of  certain  modern  sci- 
entists who  belong  to  the  third  class,  that  is,  materialists.  The 
term  materialist  may  not  be  acceptable ;  but  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  nothing  more  is  meant  by  it  than  that  the  persons 
so  designated  teach  that  there  is  but  one  substance  in  the  uni- 
verse, instead  of  two,  and  that  that  substance  is  matter.  We 
give  two  quotations  from  representative  thinkers  of  this  class,  to 
show  that  we  have  correctly  given  their  position  as  materialists, 
and  as  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  Spontaneity. 

T.  H.  Huxley,  in  his  lecture  on  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life, 
makes  use  of  the  following  language  : 

"And  while  it  is  thus  a  philosophical  impossibility  to  demonstrate  that 
any  given  phenomenon  is  not  the  effect  of  a  material  cause,  any  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  science  will  admit  that  its  progress  has 
in  all  ages  meant,  and  now  more  than  ever  means,  the  extension  of  the 
province  of  what  we  call  matter  and  causation,  and  the  concomitant 
gradual  banishment  from  all  regions  of  human  thought  of  what  we  call 
spirit  and  spontaneity."  .  .  .  "And  as  surely  as  every  future  grows  out 
of  every  past  and  present,  so  will  the  physiology  of  the  future  gradually 
extend  the  realm  of  matter  and  law,  until  it  is  co-extensive  with  knowl- 
edge, with  feeling,  and  with  action." 

Ernst  Haeckel,  in  his  History  of  Creation,  teaches  as  follows: 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  of  development  carried  out  by  Darwin, 
which  we  shall  have  to  treat  of  here  as  the  Non-miraculous  or  Natural 
History  of  Creation,  and  which  has  already  been  put  forward  by  Goethe 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  2—8. 
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and  Larnarck,  must,  if  carried  out  logically,  lead  to  the  monistic  or 
mechanical  (causal)  conception  of  the  universe.  In  opposition  to  the 
dualistic  or  teleological  conception  of  nature,  our  theory  considers  organic 
as  well  as  inorganic  bodies  to  be  the  necessary  products  of  natural  forces. 
It  does  not  see  in  every  individual  species  of  animal  and  plant  the  em- 
bodied thought  of  a  personal  Creator,  but  the  expression,  for  the  time 
being,  of  a  mechanical  process  of  development  of  matter,  the  expression 
of  a  necessarily  active  cause  ;  that  is,  of  a  mechanical  cause  {causa  ej- 
JlcienH).  Where  teleological  Dualism  seeks  the  arbitrary  thoughts  of  a 
capricious  Creator  in  the  miracles  of  creation,  causal  Monism  finds  in 
the  process  of  development  the  necessary  effects  of  eternal  immutable 
laws  of  nature." 

These  quotations  show  that  their  authors  are  monists  and  ma- 
terialists ;  that  is,  that  they  believe  that  there  is  but  one  sub- 
stance in  the  universe,  and  that  that  substance  is  matter.  They 
also  show  that  their  authors  reject  the  doctrines  of  spirit  and 
spontaneity,  and  seek  their  banishment  "from  all  regions  of  hu- 
man thought."  Let  it  be  clearly  fixed  before  the  mind  that  they 
are  materialists,  in  the  sense  which  we  have  given  to  that  term. 
Now,  we  wish  to  show  that  such  materialism  logically  terminates 
in  universal  scepticism,  and  hence  that  we  must  refuse  credence 
to  its  arguments  presented  under  any  form,  at  any  time,  or  against 
any  thesis.  We  think  the  proof  lies  in  small  compass,  and  is 
worth  candid,  close  attention.  First,  then,  this  materialism  is 
the  doctrine  which  declares  that  "there  is  no  substance  but  mat- 
ter— that  there  is  no  such  substance  as  spirit.  As  Haeckel  de- 
clares, it  is  Monism.  Secondly,  accepting  its  deliverance  as  true, 
we  must  account  for  all  things  in  the  universe  as  the  products  of 
matter ;  for,  ex  hypothesis  there  is  no  other  substance  to  produce 
them.  Whenever  and  wherever  a  fact  or  series  of  facts,  a  phe- 
nomenon or  series  of  phenomena,  present  themselves,  whether  in 
one  department  of  investigation  or  in  another,  we  roust  say  of 
each  and  of  all  of  them,  that  they  are  the  products  of  matter. 
It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  self  evident.  With  this  fixed  in  our 
minds,  we  ask,  in  the  third  place.  Whence  came  the  Bible  with 
its  doctrines  ?  The  materialist,  according  to  his  own  theory, 
must  say  that  it  is  the  product  of  matter.  There  is  nothing 
else  to  produce  it.  What,  now,  does  the  Bible  teach  ?  It  teaches 
the  doctrine  of  spirit;  teaches  that  spirit  is  a  substance  differ- 
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ent  from  matter,  existed  before  master,  is  superior  to  matter, 
created  matter,  and  will  flourish  in  immortal  youth  when  matter 
is  destroyed.  Its  God  is  a  Spirit,  omnipresent  and  eternal,  who 
is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  universe  : 

"Of  him  all  things  do  come ; 
By  him  all  things  consist ;  to  him,  in  march 
Of  providence,  the  whole  creation  moves." 

These  teachings  come  from  the  Bible ;  the  Bible  comes  from 
matter ;  therefore,  these  teachings  come  from  matter.  But  ac- 
cording to  materialism,  there  is  but  one  substance,  which  is 
matter;  and  hence  these  teachings  are  false.  Who  or  what 
taught  the  falsehood  ?  Matter,  materialism.  As  a  lawyer  would 
term  it,  it  is  a  falsehood  in  a  "material"  point;  the  witness  is 
therefore  discredited  ;  he  cannot  be  believed  at  all.  Fahus  in 
uno,  falsus  in  omnibus.  If  the  only  witness  we  have  testifies 
falsely,  what  can  we  believe?  If  materialism  discredits  itself 
by  bearing  false  witness,  we  must  doubt  whenever  it  speaks, 
and  this  is  universal  scepticism.  How  can  such  a  theory  object 
to  any  thesis  or  overthrow  any  doctrine  ?  We  may  feel  assured 
that,  unless  assaulted  by  an  enemy  stronger  than  this,  Spon- 
taneity will  stand  forever. 

III.  Thus  far  we  have  endeavored  to  illustrate  and  establish 
the  doctrine  of  Spontaneity,  and  have  also  endeavored  to  answer 
objections.  Let  us  now  fix  attention  on  that  doctrine,  and  learn 
what  it  teaches.  In  illustrating  the  doctrine,  we  followed  an 
anti-climax  method,  presenting  it  first  as  manifested  in  its  high- 
est object,  God,  and  then  descending  to  its  manifestation  in  man. 
In  the  analysis  of  the  doctrine  which  we  now  propose,  we  will 
follow  the  climax  method,  considering  it  first  in  respect  to  man, 
and  then  in  respect  to  God. 

1.  The  threefold  division  of  the  powers  of  the  human  soul  into 
cognitions,  feelings,  and  |;onations,  is^so  well  established,  that  we 
accept  it  here  without  discussion.  This  division  is  not  intended 
to  teach  that  there  are  three  classes  of  mental  phenomena,  each 
separate  from  and  independent  of  the  other  ;  but  rather  that  all 
the  mental  phenomena  have  three  elements  :  one  element  being 
cognition,  another  feeling,  and  another  conation.  These  elements 
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are  inseparably  blended  in  all  the  mental  phenomena,  from  the 
grand  aggregate  of  the  soul's  activities  down  to  its  simplest  act.  If 
proof  were  needed,  we  would  make  a  direct  appeal  to  conscious- 
ness. Let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  he  will  find  that  in  every 
single  act  of  his  soul,  or  aggregate  of  activities,  the  three  ele- 
ments coexist — cognition  or  knowledge,  feeling  more  or  less 
agreeable  or  disagreeable,  and  conation,  energy  put  forth.  Our 
present  purpose  is  that  this  truth  shall  be  borne  in  mind  in 
reference  to  a  single  mental  act.  That  act,  however  simple,  has 
the  three  elements.  In  perfect  harmony  with  what  is  here  pre- 
sented, we  have  the  teaching  of  such  an  eminent  metaphysician 
as  Sir  William  Hamilton.  In  his  lectures  on  Metaphysics,  he 
says: 

"In  distinguishiiif^  the  cognitions,  feelings,  and  conations,  it  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  supposed  that  these  phaBnomena  are  possible  independently 
of  each  other.  In  our  philosophical  systems  they  may  stand  separated 
from  each  other  in  ]>ooks  and  chapters  ;  in  nature  theyare  ever  inter- 
woven. In  every,  the  simplest,  modification  of  mind,  knowledge,  feel- 
ing, and  desire  or  will,  go  to  constitute  the  mental  state  ;  and  it  is  only 
by  a  scientific  abstraction  that  we  are  able  to  analyse  the  state  into  ele- 
ments, which  are  never  really  existent  but  in  mutual  combination.  These 
elements  are  found,  indeed,  in  very  various  proportions  in  different 
states — sometimes  one  preponderates,  sometijnes  another — but  there  is  no 
state  in  which  they  are  not  all  co-existent." 

• 

2.  Our  next  step  is  to  fix  attention  on  a  single  mental  act  and 
its  three  elements,  in  order  to  determine  which  element  must  be 
considered  the  logical  antecedent  of  the  others.  First,  then,  it 
is  clear  that  every  act  is  energy  developed,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered by  lis  as  having  a  beginning,  a  progress,  and  an  end.  No 
one  doubts  this,  although  an  act  may  seem  to  be  instantaneous. 
Time  is  a  fundamental  law  of  thought,  which  governs  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  ego  as  well  as  those  of  the  non-ego  ;  and,  in  gov- 
erning, it  gives  to  each  act  its  beginning,  progress,  and  end. 
Now,  the  question  is,  which  one  of  the  three  elements,  cognition, 
feeling,  conation,  must  be  considered  as  occupying  the  position 
in  the  act  which  we  call  the  "beginning"  ?  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion, let  us,  in  the  second  place,  determine  the  relation  which 
the  three  elements  bear  to  energy.     Cognition,  knowledge,  is  a 
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result  reaohed  by  developed  mental  energy ;  it  probably  occupies 
the  "end"  in  the  aot.  If  this  is  not  true,  we  must  accept  the 
absurd  proposition  that  the  mind  may  know  without  putting  forth 
energy.  Cognition  implies  that  energy  has  been  developed,  and 
it  looks  back  to  the  energy  as  the  cause,  the  condition,  of  its 
existence.  In  like  manner,  feeling  is  also  a  result  reached  by 
developed  mental  energy  ;  it  probably  occupies  the  middle,  the 
"progress,"  in  the  act.  The  definition  of  feeling,  in  its  two 
branches,  pleasure  and  pain,  shows  that  this  is  true.  "Pleasure 
is  a  reflex  of  the  spontaneous  and  unimpeded  exertion  of  a  power, 
of  whose  energy  we  are  conscious.  Pain  a  reflex  of  the  over- 
strained or  repressed  exertion  of  such  a  power."  A  "reflex"  is 
certainly  in  some  sense  a  result.  In  addition  to  this,  we  may 
present  the  same  consideration  here  as  in  regard  to  cognition.  If 
feeling  is  not  a  result  of  developed  energy,  we  must  accept  the 
absurd  proposition  that  the  mind  may  feel  without  putting  forth 
energy.  Feeling,  as  well  as  cognition,  implies  that  energy  has 
been  developed,  and  it  looks  back  to  the  energy  as  the  cause, 
the  condition,  of  its  existence.  So  far,  we  have  cognition  and 
feeling  as  the  results  of  developed  mental  energy.  If  this  be 
true,  energy  must  be  their  logical  antecedent.  But  conation  is 
Itself  but  another  name  for  energy,  potential  or  actual.  It  there- 
fore is  the  logical  antecedent  of  cognition  and  feeling;  it  occupies 
the  position  in  the  act  which  we  call  the  "beginning." 

8.  We  now  stand  with  the  conclusion  that,  in  a  single  act, 
conation  is  the  logical  antecedent  of  cognition  and  feeling.  With 
this  conclusion  in  hand,  let  us  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  history 
of  the  human  soul.  As  soon  as  the  creative  fiat  brings  it  into  ex- 
istence, it  springs  forward — begins  the  march  through  time  to 
accomplish  its  immortal  destiny.  It  does  this,  not  because  of  an 
impulse  from  the  Divine  Hand,  sending  it  onward,  but  because  of 
the  great  law  of  Spontaneity,  according  to  which  it  was  created. 
It  is  a  self-active,  spiritual  substance,  possesses  inherent  energy, 
and  puts  forth  its  strength  to  go  on — to  go  on  forever.  Let  us 
look,  now,  to  the  first  act  in  this  wondrous  movement.  With 
the  conclusion  that  we  have  in  hand,  conation  is,  in  that  act,  the 
logical  antecedent  of  cognition   and   feeling — it  occupies  the  po- 
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sition  which  we  call  the  "beginning."  So,  then,  we  reach  the 
conclusion  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Spontaneity,  Cona- 
tion, Energy,  Force,  begins  the  history  of  the  human  soul. 

4.  We  are  now  prepared  to  apply  our  conclusion  to  God.  He 
is  a  self-active  Spirit,  and  gives  in  his  own  being  the  highest 
manifestation  of  Spontaneity.  Now,  we  cannot,  by  any  sweep 
of  thought,  go  back  through  the  ages  of  eternity  to  the  begin- 
ning of  His  existence,  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  a  human  soul. 
But  we  can  and  must  reach  the  conclusion  that,  with  him,  as 
with  man,  conation  is  the  logical  antecedent  of  cognition  and 
feeling.  Of  course  no  one  doubts  that  He  possesses  these  three 
elements.  He  possesses  cognition  or  knowledge ;  for  the  Scriptures 
teach  that  He  is  omniscient ;  He  possesses  feeling,  for  the  Scrip- 
tures teach  that  He  is  infinitely  happy  ;  and  He  possesses  cona- 
tion or  will,  for  the  Scriptures  teach  that  He  "workethall  things 
after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will."  To  prove  that  conation  is  the 
logical  antecedent  of  the  other  elements,  we  resort  to  the  same 
argument  that  was  used  in  regard  to  the  soul  of  man.  Cogni- 
tion and  feeling  are  results  reached  by  developed  mental  energy. 
They  imply  that  energy  has  been  developed,  and  look  back  to  it 
as  the  cause,  the  condition,  of  their  existence.  We  must  accept 
this  conclusion,  or,  in  rejecting  it,  accept  the  proposition  that 
the  Divine  Mind  can,  may,  and  does  know  and  feel,  without  put- 
ting forth  energy.  But  that  proposition  is  absurd.  Our  con- 
clusion, therefore,  must  be  accepted  as  truth.  And  according  to 
it,  if  there  was  a  beginning  of  the  Divine  existence,  and  we 
could  reach  it,  we  would  find  that  the  first  element  in  the  first 
act  of  God  was  conation.  But  God  is  essentially  active,  began 
to  act  as  soon  as  he  began  to  be  ;  therefore.  Conation,  Energy, 
Force,  is  the  first  element  manifested  in  the  history  of  all  things  : 
it  is  the  fountain  whence  comes  the  universe,  that  mighty  river 
whose  flow  is  from  eternity  to  eternity.  We  may  well  pause  and 
reverently  contemplate  this  wonderful  truth.  In  the  stupendous 
fabric,  whose  magnificence  is  about  us  in  mountain,  plain, 
and  sea,  and  whose  splendors  are  above  us  in  "the  thousand 
lights  that  live  along  the  sky,"  all  things  send  out  their  lines  of 
force  through  the  eternal  past  to  focalise  "in  the  beginning,"  in 
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that  unit  Energy  from  which  they  sprung.  That  unit,  Energy, 
is  in  God ;  the  earth  sings  of  his  goodness,  the  heavens  declare 
his  glory,  and  on  the  higher  plane  of  moral  action  the  seraphim 
cover  their  faces  with  their  wings  and  cry,  "Holy,  holy,  holy,  is 
the  Lord  of  hosts  !" 

But  let  us  return  to  our  argument,  and  finish  it.  Conation  in 
man  is  twofold.  First,  it  is  Desire,  which,  to  borrow  from  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  is  a  "blind  and  fatal"  exercise  of  energy ; 
secondly,  it  is  Will,  which,  to  borrow  again  from  Hamilton,  is  a 
''free  and  deliberate"  exercise  of  energy.  But  in  God,  Conation 
and  Will  are  one  and  the  same ;  because  there  cannot  be  a  "blind 
and  fatal"  exercise  of  energy  with  Deity.  And  the  will  of  God 
is  that  which  gives  us  the  divine  decree.  Predestination.  With 
these  points  fixed,  we  feel  authorised  to  give  the  argument  as 
follows  :  Conation  is,  with  God,  the  logical  antecedent  of  knowl- 
edge and  feeling ;  Conation  is  Will ;  Will  begins  to  act  as  soon 
as  it  exists  ;  Will,  in  acting,  gives  Decree,  Predestination  ;  there- 
fore, Pre<iesti nation  stands  with  and  in  Conation,  as  the  logical 
antecedent  of  Knowledge  and  Feeling. 

Thus  far,  unless  our  reasoning  has  been  unsound,  we  have 
shown  that  Philosophy  teaches  Spontaneity,  and  through  it,  the 
proposition  that  WiU  is  the  basis  of  all  things,  and  as  involved  in 
that  proposition,  the  doctrine  of  Predestination.  This  is  all  we 
proposed  to  accomplish.  And  we  therefore  pass  on  to  a  consider- 
ation of  Calvinism. 

CALVINISM. 

Whenever  Calvinism  makes  a  deliverance  concerning  the  gen- 
eral truth,  it,  like  Philosophy,  affirms  that  Will  is  the  basis  of 
all  things.  But  as  human  redemption  is  its  grand  subject  of  dis- 
course, it  does,  in  the  application  of  the  general  truth  to  that 
scheme,  teach  that  the  salvation  of  man  rests  ultimately  upon 
the  Divine  will.  Therefore  it  must  and  does  hold  to  the  doctrine 
of  Predestination — Predestination  is  involved  in  this  teaching, 
or  flows  from  it. 

I.  Proof  that  the  teaching  of  Calvinism  is  as  we  have  given  it. 

In  order  to  prove  that  we  have  not  misrepresented  Calvinism, 
we  have  only  to  appeal  to  authoritative  expressions  of  its  tenets, 
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and  to  the  works  of  its  recognised  expounders.  "We  give  below 
what  we  trust  will  be  considered  a  sufficient  number  of  extracts 
to  show  that  we  are  correct. 

Synod  of  Dokt:  ^'Election  is  the  unchangeable  parpo«e  of  God,  by 
which,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  he  did  from  the  whole  human 
race,  fallen  by  their  own  fault  from  original  righteousness  into  a  state  of 
sin  and  misery,  elect  to  salvation  in  Christ,  according  to  the  good  pleas- 
ure of  his  own  will^  out  of  hi»  mere  free  grace,  a  certain  number  of  in- 
dividuals, neither  better  than  others  nor  more  worthy  of  his  favor,  but 
involved  with  others  in  a  common  ruin," 

Westminster  Confes&ion  of  Faith  :  "God,  from  all  eternity,  did,  by  the 
most  wise  and  holy  counsel  of  his  own  will,  freely  and  unchangeably  ordain 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass  ;  yet  so  as  thereby  neither  is  God  the  author  of 
sin,  nor  is  violence  offered  to  the  will  of  the  creatures,  nor  is  the  liberty 
or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken  away,  but  rather  established. 
Although  God  knows  whatsoever  may  or  can  come  to  pass,  upon  all  sup- 
posed conditions,  yet  hath  he  not  decreed  anything  because  he  foresaw  it 
as  future,  or  as  that  which  would  come  to  pass,  upon  such  conditions." 

Calvin.  "God  proved  by  this  very  declaration  (Rom.  ix.  15,)  that  he 
is  debtor  to  none  ;  that  every  blessing  bestowed  upon  the  elect  flows  from 
gratuitous  kindness,  and  is  freely  granted  to  whom  he  pleases ;  that  no 
cause  which  is  superior  to  his  own  will  can  be  conceived  or  devised  why 
he  entertains  kind  feelings  or  manifests  kind  actions  to  some  of  the 
children  of  Adam  and  not  to  all." 

Although,  in  speaking  of  predestination  and  foreknowledge,  he  says, 
"it  is  preposterous  to  represent  one  as  dependent  on  the  other,"  yet  that 
he  regards  decree  as  logically  antecedent  to  foreknowledge,  is  shown  by 
the  following :  "If  God  simply  foresaw  the  fates  of  men,  and  did  not  also 
dispose  and  fix  them  by  his  determination,  there  would  be  room  to  agitate 
the  question  whether  this  providence  or  foresight  rendered  them  at  all 
necessary.  But  since  he  foresees  future  events  only  in  consequence  of 
his  decree  that  they  shall  happen,  it  is  useless  to  contend  about  fore- 
knowledge, while  it  is  evident  that  all  things  come  to  pass  rather  by  or- 
dination and  decree."     (Institutes,  Allen's  Translation.) 

After  stating  that  "predestination  exhibits  itself  in  Adam's  posterity," 
he  says  :  "It  is  an  awful  decree,  I  confess  ;  but  no  one  can  deny  that 
God  foreknew  the  future  final  fate  of  man  before  he  created  him,  and  that 
he  did  foreknow  it  because  it  was  appointed  by  his  own  decree."  (Insti- 
tutes, Allen's  Translation.) 

Turrettin  :  Speaking  of  the  divine  predictions  of  future  events,  he 
says:  "An  praedictiones  istas  esse  de  rebus  quas  Deus  decrevit  facere? 
Sed  nulla  est  ex  rebus  futuris  quas  Deus  non  decroverit,  vel  facere  si 
honae  sint,  vel  permittere  si  malae ;  nee  eas  potest  praescire  nisi  quia 
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decrevit."  Are  not  the  predictions  themselves  concerning  things  which 
God  decreed  to  do  ?  But  there  is  nothing  among  future  things  which  God 
did  not  decree,  either  to  do  if  they  are  good,  or  to  permit  if  evil ;  nor  can 
he  foreknow  them  unless  because  he  decreed  them.  (Institutio  Theologiae.) 

He  also  gives  the  distinction  of  knowledge  (God's)  into  scientia  natu- 
ralis,  (the  same  as  scientia  siinplicis  intelligentiae,  and  scientia  libera  (the 
same  as  scientia  visionis) ;  and,  among  other  things,  says  of  them ; 
"Scientia  naturalis  fundatur  in  omnipotentia  Dei  ;  libera  {scientia)  vero 
pendet  ab  ejus  voluntate  et  decreto,  per  quod  res  a  statu  possibilitatis 
transeunt  ad  statum  futuritionis."  Natural  knowledge  is  founded  on 
the  omnipotence  of  God  ;  free  (knowledge)  of  a  truth  hangs  from  his 
will  and  decree,  by  which  things  pass  from  a  state  of  possibility  to  a 
state  of  futurition.  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  he  also  says — scientia  na- 
turalis antecedit  decretum — natural  knowledge  antecedes  decree.  (Insti- 
tutio Theologiae.) 

Thomas  Boston — "Yea,  whatever  He  doth  in  time,  was  decreed  by 
him,  seeing  it  was  known  to  him  before  time — Acts  xv.  18,  'Known  un- 
to God  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning.'  And  this  foreknowledge 
is  founded  on  the  decree."  (Illustration  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Christian 
Religion.) 

In  another  place  he  says:  "Hence  we  see  God's  certain  knowledge  of 
all  things  that  happen  in  the  world,  seeing  his  knowledge  is  founded  on 
his  decree.  As  he  sees  all  things  possible  in  the  glass  of  his  own  power, 
so  he  sees  all  things  to  come  in  the  glass  of  his  own  will ;  of  his  effecting 
will,  if  he  hath  decreed  to  produce  them  ;  and  of  his  permitting  will,  if 
he  hath  decreed  to  suffer  them.  Hence  his  declaration  of  things  to  come 
is  founded  on  his  appointing  them.  Isa.  xliv.  7,  'Who,  as  I,  shall  call, 
and  shall  declare  it,  and  set  it  in  order  for  me,  since  I  appointed  the 
ancient  people?  and  the  things  that  are  coming,  and  shall  come,  let  them 
shew  unto  them.'  He  foreknew  the  moat  necessary  things  according  to 
the  course  of  nature,  because  he  decreed  that  such  effects  should  proceed 
from  and  necessarily  follow  such  and  such  causes  5  and  he  knows  all 
future  contingents,  all  things  which  shall  fall  out  by  chance,  and  the 
most  free  acta  of  rational  creatures,  because  he  decreed  that  such  things 
should  come  to  pass  contingently  or  freely,  according  to  the  nature  of 
second  causes.  So  that  what  is  casual  or  contingent,  with  respect  to  us, 
is  certain  and  necessary  in  regard  of  God."     (Illustration.) 

ToPLADY — "According,  therefore,  to  the  Scripture  representation, 
Providence  neither  acts  vaguely  and  at  random,  like  a  blind  archer  who 
shoots  uncertainly  in  the  dark  as  well  as  he  can,  nor  yet  pro  re  nata,  or 
as  the  unforeseen  exigence  of  affairs  may  require  ;  like  some  blundering 
statesman  who  plunges,  it  may  be,  his  country  and  himself  into  difficul- 
ties, and  then  is  forced  to  unravel  his  cobweb,  and  reverse  his  plan  of 
operations  as  the  best  remedy  for  those  disasters  which  the  court-spider 
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had  not  the  wisdom  to  foresee.  3ut  shall  we  say  this  of  God?  'T  were 
blasphen^y  !  He  that  dwelleth  in  the  heavens  laugheth  all  these  miser- 
able afterthoughts  to  scorn.  God,  who  can  neither  be  overreached  nor 
overpowered,  has  all  these  post-expedients  in  derision.  He  is  incapable 
of  mistake.  He  knows  no  levity  of  will.  He  cannot  be  surprised  with 
any  unforeseen  inconveniences.  'His  throne  is  in  heaven,  and  his  king- 
dom ruleth  over  all.'  Whatsoever,  therefore,  comes  to  pass,  comes  to 
pass  as  a  part  of  the  original  plan,  and  is  the  offspring  of  that  prolific 
series  of  causes  and  effects  which  owes  its  birth  to  the  ordaining  and  per- 
missive will  of  him  in  whom  'we  all  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.'  ■' 
(Thornwell's  Collected  Writings.) 

PiiEsiDENT  Edwards — "The  foreknowledge  of  God  will  necessarily  in- 
fer a  decree :  for  God  could  not  foreknow  that  things  would  be,  unless 
he  had  decreed  they  should  be  ;  and  that,  because  things  would  not  be 
future,  unless  he  had  decreed  they  should  be."  (Works,  Decrees  and 
Election.) 

John  Dick,  D.  D. — "This  seems  to  be  the  place  in  which  it  is  proper 
to  introduce  a  distinctioh,  which  is  usually   made,  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  into  the  knowledge  of  simple  intelligence,  or  natural  and  indefinite 
knowledge,  scientia  siinplicis  intelligentice  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  vision, 
scientia  visionis,  which   is  also  called  free  and  definite.     The  former  is 
the  knowledge  of  things  possible,  and  is  called  indefinite,  because  God 
has  defined   or  determined  nothing  concerning  them.     God  knows  all 
possible  causes,  and  all  their  possible  effects.    The  latter  is  the  knowledge 
of  future  things,  of  things  which  shall  take   place,  and  is  called  definite, 
because  their  existence  is  determined.     They  differ,  you  see,  in  their  ob- 
ject;   that  of  the  former  being  Jill  things  that   might  exist;    that  of  the 
latter  being  only  such  things  as  are  to  exist.    The  first  kind  of  knowledge 
is  founded  on  the  omnipotence  of  God  ;    he  knows  all  things  which  his 
power  could  perform.     The  second  kind  of  knowledge  is  founded  on  his 
will  or  decree,  by  which  things  pass  from  a  state  of  possibility  to  a  state 
of  futurition.     God  knew  of  innumerable  worlds  and  orders  of  creatures 
which  his  power  could  have  brought  into  being  ;    but  he  knew  of  them, 
not  as  things  which  were  to  be,  but  as  things  which  might  be.     But,  he 
knew  of  the  universe  which  actually  is,  as  certainly  to    have  a  future 
existence,  because  he  had  determined   to  create  ic.     Lastly,  these   two 
kinds  of  knowledge  differ  in  their  order,  because  the  former  preceded  his 
decree,  and  the  latter  is  subsequent  to  it."     (Lectures  on  Theology.) 

Charles  Hodge — "God  is  said  to  know  himself  and  all  things  out  of 
himself.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  distinction  between  the  scAentia 
uecessaria  and  the  scientia  libera.  God  knows  himself  by  the  necessity 
of  his  nature;  but  as  everything  out  of  himself  depends  for  its  existence 
or  occurrence  upon  his  will,  his  foreknowledge  of  each  thing  as  an  actual 
occurrence  is  suspended  on  his  will,  and  in  that  sense  is  free.     Creation 
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not  being  necessary,  it  depended  on  th6  will  of  God  whether  the  universe, 
as  an  object  of  knowledge,  should  exist  or  not.  This  distinction  is  not  of 
much  importance.  And  it  is  liable  to  the  objection,  that  it  makes  the 
knowledge  of  God  dependent."     (Systematic  Theology.)  ' 

Again,  he  says  :  The  "distinction  between  the  possible  and  the  actual, 
is  the  foundation  of  the  distinction  between  the  knowledge  of  simple  in- 
telligence and  the  knowledge  of  vision.  The  former  is  founded  on  God's 
power,  and  the  latter  upon  his  will."     (Systematic  Theology.) 

J.  H.  Thornwell — "It  (election)  is  absolute  or  wholly  irrespective  of 
works,  having  no  other  originating  or  impulsive  cause  than  the  mere 
good  pleasure  of  God's  will." 

After  a  full  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  Predestination,  of  which  the 
above  quotation  is  a  part,  he  says:  "It  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  show 
by  quotations  from*  Calvin  and  Turrettin,  and  the  published  Confessions 
of  the  Reformed  Churches,  that  the  statement  just  given  is  a  fair  exposi- 
tion of  the  views  which  have  usually  been  regarded  as  orthodox  from  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  until  now." 

"The  Scripture  account  of  foreknowledge  is  simple  and  consistent: 
God  foreknows  all  things  because  he  decrees  them,  and  hence  the  terms 
are  frequently  interchanged." 

"While  God  as  yet  existed  alone^  supremely  glorious  in  himself,  be- 
fore one  particle  of  matter  had  been  called  into  being,  or  a  solitary 
soul  was  found  to  adore  and  reverence  the  perfection  of  Deity,  he 
scanned  in  the  light  of  an  infallible  omniscience,  and  fixed  by  the 
power  of  an  immutable  decree,  all  objects  and  events,  whether  small  or 
great,  whether  grand  or  minute.  He  simply  wills,  and  emptiness  and 
desolation  become  peopled  with  a  thousand  inhabitants  of  a  thousand 
i-anks  and  gradations  of  being ;  the  wheels  of  Providence  begin  to  roll, 
and  every  creature,  whether  small  or  great,  organic  or  inorganic, 
material  or  intelligent,  walks  in  the  track  which  an  eternal  purpose 
had  settled  and  arranged He  is  the  mighty  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  his  will,  his  eternal  purpose,  is  supreme  and  irresistible 
through  all  the  boundless  ranges  of  existence.  Amid  the  seeming  ir- 
regularity and  confusion  which  distract  the  world,  amid  all  the  failures 
in  human  schemes  and  calculations  which  are  daily  taking  place,  amid 
the  horrors  of  war,  the  fall  of  kingdoms,  and  the  ruins  of  empire,  there 
is  one  grand,  unchangeable  purpose  which  never  fails,  but  which  meets 
its  accomplishmen,t  alike  in  the  frustration  or  success  of  all  other  pur- 
poses. Every  event  in  nature  or  in  grace  is  simply  an  evolution  of  that 
grand  purpose,  and  could  the  thread  of  this  purpose  be  traced  by  the 
limited  intellect  of  man  in  all  its  bearings  and  relations,  chaos  would  ex- 
hibit regularity,  and  order  and  harmony  would  rise  from  confusion." 
(Collected  Writings.) 

II.  Remarks  concerning  these  quotations. 
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We  desire  to  make  some  observations  concerning  these  quota- 
tions, in  the  hope  that  we  may  remove  what  may  seem  to  be 
difficulties,  and  develop  clearly  what  they  teach  concerning  the 
subject  which  we  are  discussing. 

1.  Dr.  Hodge  does  not  look  with  favor  upon  the  distinction  of 
knowledge  into  seientia  necessaria  and  scientia  libera,  and  we 
therefore  discard  it.  But,  with  Turrettin  and  Dr.  Dick,  and 
perhaps  others,  he  does  recognise  the  distinction  of  knowledge 
into  knowledge  of  simple  iritelligence  and  knowledge  of  vision,  and, 
with  them,  he  founds  the  former  on  God's  power,  and  the  latter 
on  his  will.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  at  least  Turettin  and 
Dr.  Dick  teach  that  the  former — knowledge  of  simple  intelli- 
gence— precedes  the  divine  decree;  and  that  the  latter — knowl- 
edge of  vision — is  subsequent  to  it.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it 
will  be  observed  that  these  theologians  teach  that  the  universe 
as  it  exists,  and  God's  foreknowledge  of  it,  both  ultimately  rest 
on  the  Divine  will.  Whatever,  therefore,  they  may  believe  con- 
cerning things  possible,  we  do,  in  regard  to  things  actual,  have 
from  them  an  explicit  affirmation  of  the  proposition,  that  Will  is 
the  basis  on  which  all  things  rest.  And  this  proposition  contains 
the  doctrine  which  we  attribute  to  Calvinism.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  admitted  that  they  teach  that  there  is  a  knowledge — 
scientia  simplicis  intellig entice — which  preceded  God's  decree. 
This  seems  to  contradict  our  thesis.  But  we  think  that  reflection 
will  show  that  what  they  teach  concerning  this  knowledge,  logi- 
cally and  fairly  leads  to  the  conclusion  which  they  hold  in  regard 
to  the  scientia  visionis.  Let  us  see  how  it  does  so.  They  say 
that  this  knowledge  of  simple  intelligence  is  founded  on  the 
omnipotence  of  God.  Omnipotence  is  power,  potential  or  actual; 
and  power,  with  God,  belongs  to  will,  inheres  in  it.  Therefore, 
a  knowledge  which  is  founded  on  the  omnipotence  of  God  is, 
through  that  omnipotence,  founded  on  the  divine  will.  This  gives 
the  conclusion,  that  in  a,  possible  universe  ("things  which  might 
be'*),  as  well  as  in  the  actual,  knowledge  is  founded  on  will,  de- 
cree. How  could  God  know  "the  things  which  might  be"  as 
possible,  without  an  act  of  the  divine  will  creating,  placing,  them 
before  the  divine  mind  as  possible  existences?     Power — will — 
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must  speak  them  into  possible  existence  before  they  could  be 
known  as  possible  existences.  ,       .  .«.  ^m>mf^ 

2.  The  attentive  reader  will  also  notice  that  some  of  these  ex- 
tracts present  the  idea,  that  the  salvation  of  man  depends  upon 
the  will  of  God,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  that  it  depends  up- 
on foresight  of  faith,  or  anything  else,  in  the  creature.  It  is 
evident  that  this  is  but  an  application  of  the  general  truth  to  the 
scheme  of  human  redemption.  Holding  the  general  truth,  they 
must,  to  be  consistent,  teach  that  salvation  is  by  grace.  Cal- 
vinists  have  always  proclaimed  this  doctrine — it  is  one  of  their 
distinguishing  glories.  They  have  often  been  condemned,  and 
their  system  misconceived;  but  their  enemies  can  never  charge 
that  they  have  robbed  Christ  of  his  office  as  the  "  Author  and 
Finisher"  of  our  faith.  .     ..  r..[ 

3.  Whether  the  above  observations  are  accepted  in  toto  or  not, 
we  apprehend  no  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  these  extracts 
prove  that  Calvinism  teaches  the  proposition.  Will  is  the  basis 
on  which  all  things  rest.  Having  reached  this  conclusion,  we 
pass  on  to  consider  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  i:,:^,.,^:,^;.,,^ 

The  Bible.  .,  f 

The  Bible  unites  with  Philosophy  and  Calvinism  in  declaring 
that  Will  is  the  basis  on  which  all  things  rest.  That  this  is  true, 
is  shown  by  several  considerations,  to  some  of  which  we  invite 
attention. 

I.  The  teaching  of  the  Bible  concerning  God. 

1.  Everywhere  the  Scriptures  tell  us  that  God  is  active,  that 
He  is  unchangeable,  that  He  is  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and 
therefore  existed  before  them.  He  "worketh  all  things  after 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will."  With  him  *'is  no  variableness, 
neither  shadow  of  turning."  "  Before  the  mountains  were  brought 
forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God."  "All  things  were 
made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  anything  made  that  was 
made."  These  things  show  that  God  was  active  before  any 
created  thing  existed — a  truth  which  no  one  will  deny.  If  so. 
His  activitv  was  not  derived  ab  extra,  because  outside  of  himself 
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there  was  no  existing  thing.  Therefore,  it  was  spontaneous. 
Thus  the  Scriptures  attribute  Spontaneity  to  God;  spontaneity 
is  deduced  "by  good  and  necessary  consequence."  But  spon- 
taneity, as  has  been  shown,  gives  the  proposition,  that  Willis  the 
basis  on  which  all  things  rest,  and,  as  involved  in  that  propo- 
sition, the  doctrine  of  Predestination. 

2.  As  a  confirmation  of  the  above,  we  call  attention  to  the 
Hebrew  name  of  God — his  peculiar  and   proper  name — n1n''r 

Jehovah.     This  name  is  derived  from  the  verb  ni«l>  ^o  be,  to 

exist.     "The  origin  of  tiin  ^»6s  in  the  idea  of  ftrga^Am^' 

This  idea  is  then  transferred  to  the  breathing  of  persons  and 
animals;    whence,   to   live,  and  ^.  q.,  X\^t\i  to  be."   (Gesenius's 

Lexicon.)  With  these  statements,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  results. 
The  name  originates  with  the  verb,  the  verb  originates  in  the 
idea  of  breathing,  breathing  is  action,  and  action,  with  God, 
originates  in  will.  Therefore,  the  fundamental  and  true  conr 
ception  of  God,  which  the  ancient  Church  sought  to  embody  in 
this  tetragrammaton  (and  that,  too,  under  the  guidance  of  in- 
spiration), points  primarily  to  his  activity,  his  spontaneity. 

3.  As  a  further  confirmation,  we  call  attention  to  the  Greek 
word  which  is  used  to  designate  the  nature  of  God.  This  word 
is  pneuma,  and  is  found  in  John  iv.  24:  "God  is  a  Spirit," 
(pneuma.)  It  signifies  a  breathing,  breath;  and  is  derived 
from  TTv^u,  to  breathe.  (Robinson's  Lexicon.)  Like  the  word 
Jehovah,  it  points  to  God's  activity,  his  spontaneity. 

TL  The  teaching  of  the  Bible  concerning  created  things. 

1.  It  is  easy  to  show  that,  according  to  the  Divine  word, 
created  things  have  their  origin  in  the  power  of  God.  "I  have 
made  the  earth,  the  man  and  the  beasts  that  are  upon  the  ground, 
by  ray  great  power  and  by  my  outstretched  arm,  and  have  given 
it  unto  whom  it  seemed  meet  unto  me."  "  Howbeit,  the  Most 
High  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands;  as  saith  the 
prophet,  Heaven  is  my  throne,  and  earth  is  my  foot-stool ;  what 
house  will  ye  build  me?  saith  the  Lord;  or,  what  is  the  place  of 
my  rest?     Hath   not  my  hand   made  all  these  things?"     But 
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power,  with  God,  belongs  to  will,  inheres  in  it.    l^hus  will  is  the 
basis  of  created  things.    %        ^      ,      .;'    ,   .  r:;M.r\? 


_n«' 


2.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  scriptural  words  first  used  to 
designate  existence.     Those  words  are  niH^  io  ^^?  ^o  exist,  and 

n'^n?  3;lso  fo  6^.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the  name  Jehovah 

T    T 

is  derived  from  one  of  them.  Both  "signify  primarily  to  breathe, 
to  blow,  which  notion  then  passes  over  into  the  signification 
partly  of  breathing  after,  desiring,  rushing,  and  partly  of  living, 
existing."  (Gesenius's  Lexicon.)  Existence  thus  points  to  its 
origin  in  action,  in  will.     "All  existence,  mn?  is,  in  its  deepest 

source,  will,  ni!J^  .  .  .  .  ;    for  which  reason,  also,  an  immediate 

■>  T 

etluv  (John  iii.  8),  i.  e.,  a  thelein  not  produced  by  the  way  of 
knowledge,  is  attributed  to  the  entire  life  of  nature  unconscious 
of  itself."  (Franz  Delitzsch,  D.  D., — Biblical  Psychology — 
Wallis's  Translation.) 

III.  The  teaching  of  the  Bible  concerning  Predestination. 

There  are  but  two  opinions  in  the  theological  world  concerning 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible  in  regard  to  this  doctrine  which  de- 
mand our  attention  here.  One  opinion  holds  that,  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  predestination  is  not  founded  on  anything  else; 
the  other  holds  that  it  is  founded  on  foreknowledge. 

1.  If  the  first  opinion  be  the  true  one,  our  thesis  is  established. 
Predestination,  and  the  scriptural  terms  denoting  it — prothesis, 
proorizo,  ekloge — evidently  designate  will  and  its  action.  We 
might  pause  here  and  seek  to  establish  this  first  opinion.  And 
in  doing  so,  we  would  be  entitled  to  introduce,  and  have  estimated 
at  their  full  force,  all  the  scriptural  arguments  bearing  on  the 
question,  which  the  great  intellects  of  Calvinism  have  produced. 
But  this  is  unnecessary.  Let  us  therefore  consider  the  second 
opinion. 

2.  At  first  view  it  would  seem  that  the  second  opinion,  if 
established,  would  overthrow  our  thesis.  But  we  believe  reflec- 
tion will  show  that  foreknowledge,  considered  in  its  scriptural 
terms,  instead  of  overthrowing  our  thesis,  actually  establishes  it. 
Let  us  see. 

In   the  first  place,   the  scriptural   terms  are  prognosis   and 
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proginosko.  The  former  is  derived  from  the  latter,  and  the  latter 
is  all,  therefore,  that  requires  consideration.  It  is  a  compound 
of  pro  and  ginosko.  Ginosko  is  derived  from  the  obsolete  verb 
gnoo  (Robinson.)  Gnoo  is  derived  from  noos  or  nous  (Cornelii 
Schrevelii  Lexicon.)  Nous  primarily  signifies  the  seer,  perceiver 
(Robinson) — that  is,  one  who  sees.  Thus,  knowledge  is  primarily 
intellectual  vision;  vision  is  an  act;  the  first  element  in  an  act 
is  developed  energy ;  energy  inheres  in  will.  Thus  the  second 
opinion  gives  us  the  same  conclusion  as  the  first — will  is  the 
basis. 

In  the  second  place,  a  confirmation  of  this  view  is  given  by 
Dr.  Delitzsch:  ^ 

"That  which,  or  by  means  of  which,  the  self-conscious  spirit  thinks  and 
wills,  is  called  nous  {mens,  animus,  as  distinct  from  anima),  or,  also, 
dianoia  [ratio).  According  to  its  etymon,  nous,  from  the  Sanscrit  root 
gno,,  signifies  spiritual  perception  and  comprehension  (for  gnous,  as 
noinen,  narus,  navas,  for  gnomen,  gnarus,  gnamis),  certainly  only  the 
thinking  nature;  as,  also,  mens  [menos,  vide  Passow),  Sanscrit  manas,  is 
named  from  man — mna,  to  think;  but  the  will  [thelesis)  allows  itself  to 
be  taken  up  into  the  thought  [noein  dianoeisthai),  inasmuch  as  all  will 
is  an  endeavor  of  the  spirit,  from  a  ground  that  has  become  conscious, 
towards  an  object  that  has  ,become  conscious,  and  thus  is  enclosed  on 
both  sides  by  thought;  as,  again,  the  thought  is  a  seeking — and,  as  such, 
a  will — of  that  which  is  to  be   found.     This  is  the'  universal  scriptural 

view,  on  which  account,  e.  ^r.,    TOl    (^3?"l)— ^^^j    In^^?^)    ITO^— 

T    T  T    :  -  ••  J        1        -I    - 

unites  in  itself  the  ideas  of  will  or  endeavor,  and  of  thouglit Thus 

voeZv  is  the  radical,  ideal,  penetrating  thought  and  knowledge,  directed 
to  the  essence  of  things,  and  which,  in  a  word,  are  spiritual  or  rational, 
and  the  will  determining  itself  in  conformity  thereto,  distinct  from  the 
kindred  psychical  facts  of  presentation,  perception,  and  desire."  (Bibli- 
cal Psychology.) 

This  passage  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  scriptural  term 
foreknow  includes  two  elements — knowledge  and  will.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  will  show  that,  in  the  view  of  the  same  scholar, 
the  Scriptures  give  will  as  the  logical  antecedent  of  knowledge: 
"  Therefore,  when  we  considered  the  triplicity  of  God  as  the 
archetype  of  the  triplicity  of  the  spirit,  we  everywhere  gave  will 
the  precedence  before  thought  and  knowledge.  According  to 
Scripture,  the  will  is  the  root  of  the  Godhead  and  of   the  Spirit, 


:'■  ■  ^iT"''''"'-v;iV"'fT^^''n',**7>T''''^*r^'''''"';-^^^^^^ 
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having  its  primary  existence  in  God,  and,  consequently,  also  the 
root  of  the  soul,  having  its  primary  source  in  the  spirit."  (Bibli- 
cal Psychology.)  ,..    ,,( i     :• 

In  the  third  place,  additional  confirmation  is  given  by  Turrettin. 
In  closing  a  statement,  in  regard  to  Prognosis,  whose  correspond- 
ing verb  is  used  in  Romans  viii.  29,  he  says:  "7ia  Trpdyvuaig  de- 
er etum  define  seu  destinationem  ad  salutem,  Trpoopiafibg  deer  etum 
de  mediis  ad  finem  ilium  consequendum  necessariis  notat,  ut 
Uph.  i.  5;"  thus  Prognosis  denotes  decree  concerning  the  end 
or  destination  to  salvation,  Proorismos  denotes  decree  concerning 
the  necessary  means  for  attaining  the  end,  as  in  Eph.  i.  5. 
(Institutio  Theologiae.)  .,.  , 

Let  us  now  pause  and  mark  the  result  which  has  been  reached. 

Unless  our  argument  has  been  unsound,  the  Bible  gives  the  same 

conclusion  as  that  given  by   Philosophy  and   Calvinism.     Like 

them,  it  afiirms  that  will  is  the  basis  of  all  things ;    and,  like 

them,  teaches  the  doctrine  of  Predestination  as  involved  in  that 

proposition. 

'Concluding  Remarks. 

,  ^  .  if'.!    ■         .    v:  I,' 

1.  The  truth,  that  ^vill  is  the  basis  of  all  things,  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  Calvinistic  system.  It  is  the  corner-stone; 
hence  the  discussion  of  it  should  not  be  relegated  to  the  region 
of  useless  speculation.  It  cannot  but  be  a  duty  to  endeavor  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  first  principle  of  a  scheme  which 
controls  the  destinies  of  millions  is  correct.  Whether,  therefore, 
we  have  been  successful  or  not,  we  have  written  with  the  hope  of 
subserving  the  interests  of  important  trdth — truth  which,  although 
it  may  seem  to  be  abstract,  theoretical,  yet,  in  its  application,  lays 
its  power  on  all  our  practical  concerns. 

2.  Calvinism  does  not,  as  some  seem  to  think,  destroy  the 
doctrine  of  Free-will.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  very  system 
which  saves  that  doctrine.  If  will  be  before  all  things,  it  must 
be  free — there  can  be  nothing  behind  it  to  control  it.  Hence  it 
is,  that  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  other  Calvinistic 
symbols  declare  that  God  did  "freely"  ordain  whatsoever  comes 
to  pass.  In  regard  to  man,  Spontaneijfcy,  which  teaches  Pre- 
destination, also  teaches  the  doctrine  of  freedom;  man  originates 
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his  own  action,  is  not  controlled  by  another,  and  is  therefore  free. 
Calvinism  must  hold  to  Spontaneity,  otherwise  it  is  guilty  of 
suicide. 

3.  The  truth,  that  will  is  the  basis  of  all  things,  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  doctrine  that  the  will  follows  the  strongest  motive — 
considering  motive,  as  does  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  in  his  work 
on  Moral  Science,  as  subjective  in  its  nature.  It  is  a  law  of  the 
will's  action,  that  it  freely  follows  that  feeling,  or  state  of  mingled 
feelings,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  most  agreeable.  At  its  origin, 
the  soul  by  its  conative  powers  acts  spontaneously.  This  action 
gives  rise  to  an  experience  of  pleasure  and  pain.  Instinctively, 
''blindly  and  fatally"  at  first,  but  "freely  and  deliberately" 
when  the  will  as  such  commences  action,  the  soul  seeks  to  get 
rid  of  the  pain  and  to  hold  to  the  agreeable.  The  feeling,  there- 
fore, becomes  a  motive,  and  the  will  follows  that  which  is  strong- 
est; that  is,  that  which,  on  the  whole,  is  most  agreeable.  We 
will  add  just  here,  although  it  is  outside  the  limits  of  this  essay, 
that  this  doctrine  of  motive  is  no  abstruse  metaphysical  formula, 
brought  by  Calvinism  into  the  domain  of  theology,  but  is  a  simple, 
natural  statement  of  a  psychological  fact  and  law,  whose  existence, 
it  seems  to  us,  is  proved  by  the  consciousness  of  every  mind  that 
attentively  considers  its  own  operations.     . 

4.  Calvinism  has  been  often  assailed,  misunderstood,  mis- 
represented, abused.  It  has  had  enemies  within  and  without. 
Some  have  been  superficial,  ignorant.  Some  have  been  strong, 
malignant.  Some  have  been  strong  and  fair — Christian  in  spirit 
and  in  opposition.  It  was  assailed  in  other  ages,  and  is  assailed 
in  this.  It  is  said  that  it  has  become  antiquated.  It  is  charged 
with  fatalism,  with  substituting  "'philosophy,  falsely  so-called," 
for  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  with  dishonoring  God,  and  with 
degrading  man.  Still  it  stands,  and  will  stand.  Philosophy  is 
its  intrenchraent,  and  the  Bible  is  its  citadel.  It  cannot  be  over- 
thrown without  the  destruction  of  both.  Defended  by  these,  it 
is  like  Gibraltar — stronger  than  all  the  seas  and  the  guns  of  all 
their  fleets.  It  was  built  for  eternity,  and  will  endure;  because 
truth  is  its  strength,  and  truth  is  "the  strength,  wisdom,  power, 
and  majesty  of  all  ages."     In  storm  and  in  calm  it  stands  by  the 
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cross  of  Jesus — it  knows  no  other  place  to  stand.  In  conflict 
and  in  peace  it  looks  up  to  Christ  as  Lord — it  knows  no  other 
King.  It  is  not  shallow,  or  narrow,  or  poor — dwarfing  man's 
soul,  or  starving  his  spiritual  life.  It  is  deep  as  the  counsels  of 
God,  broad  as  the  sweep  of  his  Providence,  and  reveals  its  treas- 
ures in  the  glories  of  heaven.  It  submits  itself  to  will — the  will 
of  a  sinless  Sovereign.  Standing  at  the  cross  of  his  Son,  mid- 
way betwieen  two  eternities,  it  seeks  for  intimations  of  that  will. 
From  the  abysmal  ages  of  the  past,  its  rapt  attention  hears  but 
one  voice  sounding  through  all  the  centuries — the  voice  of  the 
Anointed  One^  when  he  began  redemption's  wondrous  work, 
'•Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God."  In  the  tragedy  of  the 
crucifixion,  amid  whose  scenes  it  stands,  it  hears  but  one  voice  to 
send  round  the  world  to  lift  up  and  save  the  fallen^the  voice  of 
the  Crucified,  "Thy  will  be  done."  And  looking  far  ahead  to 
the  glorious  apocalypses  of  the  future,  towards  which  it  moves 
with  hope,  it  loses  every  other  sound  in  the  grand  acclaim, 
"Alleluia:  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth." 
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ARTICLE  V. 

PRAYER  ANSWERABLE  WITHOUT  ANY  VIOLATION 

OF  NATURE. 


We  shall  assume  at  the  very  outset  of  the  present  discussion, 
that  the  universe  is  neither  the  eternal  and  necessary  develop- 
ment of  the  Infinite,  as  maintained  by  the  Pantheist,  nor  an 
evolution  from  some  primordial  element,  or  elements,  as  main- 
tained by  the  Positivist;  on  the  contrary,  that  all  things  visible 
and  invisible,  matter  and  mind  alike,  are  the  product  of  intelligent 
power  and  will  residing  in  an  infinite  uncreated  Spirit. 

On  the  supposition  that  either  Pantheism  or  Positivism  is  true, 
the  great  questions  respecting  man's  existence  and  destiny  that 
so  often  thrust  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  thoughtfuL 
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are  wholly  impertinent.  In  either  case  there  is  no  freedom,  no 
responsibility,  and  no  future  in  any  wise  connected  with,  or  de- 
pendent upon,  human  agency.  Man  is  but  an  infinitesimal  force 
in  the  great  cast-iron  system  which  is  moving  on  blindly  and 
irresistibly  to  fixed  results;  and  while  neither  Pantheism  nor 
Positivism  can  assure  him  against  a  future,  whatever  may  be  its 
complexion,  no  forethought  can  affect  either  his  position  or  his 
interest  in  it.  He  is  like  the  debris  that  has  been  washed  by  a 
summer  torrent  into  some  passing  stream;  and  whether  he  shall 
be  cast  out  upon  some  jutting  shore,  thenceforth  to  move  no  more 
in  the  great  current  of  being,  or  be  borne  onward  forever,  it  is 
no  concern  of  his — he  is  but  a  part  of  the  moving  mass,  and  must 
float  with  wind  and  tide.  Under  either  aspect  of  the  universe, 
there  is  no  place  for  prayer,  as  it  is  understood  in  the  vocabulary, 
and  practised  in  the  closet,  of  the  Christian.  The  human  heart 
may,  indeed,  still  be  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  weakness  and 
dependency ;  and  emergencies  may  arise,  when  the  language  of 
supplication — some  broken  cry  for  help  to  a  higher  power — shall 
instinctively  fall  from  human  lips;  but  that  is  all:  as  a  rational 
exercise  of  real  significance,  prayer  cannot  be  admitted  into  the 
scheme  either  of  the  Pantheist  or  the  Positivist. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  we  propose  to  discuss  the  aspect  of 
prayer  in  its  relation  to  nature,  and  prayer  in  its  scriptural 
sense — the  only  sense,  indeed,  in  which  it  can  possibly  have  any 
value — we  assume  as  a  postulate,  that  the  theistic  conception  of 
the  universe  is  the  true  one. 

And  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  we  do  not  here  raise 
the  question  as  to  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  any  efficacy  in 
prayer ;  we  only  ask.  Whether  science  can  properly  take  issue 
Avith  religion,  when  religion  asserts  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
constitution  of  nature,  so  far  as  that  constitution  is  known,  which 
forbids  the  possibility  of  prayer  being  answered  in  the  sphere  of 
the  natural,  without  violence  being  done  to  nature  itself  It  is 
the  creed  of  evangelical  Christendom  to-day,  as  it  has  always 
been,  that  there  can  be  interpositions  of  the  Divine  will  in  the 
realm  of  nature  without  in  the  smallest  degree  aft'ecting,  much 
less  destroying,  the  character  of  nature,  as  it  was  meant  to  be. 
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^Christians  believe  that  God  can  avert  war,  famine,  and  pestilence; 
that  he  can  save  from  threatened  shipwreck ;  that  he  can  restore 
the  sick  to  health;  that  he  can  protect  against  accident,  and 
make  danger  harmless ;  and  that  all  these  things  he  can  do  with- 
out breaking  in  upon  nature's  order,  or  marring  her  sublime 
harmony.  They  believe  not  only  that  ^e  can  so  interpose,  but 
that  he  has  often  done  it,  and  done  it  in  answer  to  prayer.  How 
it  has  been  done,  they  may  not  be  able  to  explain ;  but  of  the 
fact  itself  they  have  no  doubt. 

Is  there  anything  in  such  a  belief  at  war  with  what  we  know 
of  our  mundane  system  ?  A  certain  school  of  scientists  says  that 
there  is ;  that  such  a  faith  is  an  invasion  of  nature's  inviolable 
<lomain — an  attempt  to  despoil  her  of  rights  which  were  vested 
in  her  at  the  beginning. 

Now,  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  our  inquiry  begins.  The 
scientist  savs  that  relifji-ion  is  unwarranted  in  the  claims  that  she 
makes,  and  that  nature  repudiates  them.  But  if  so,  where  is  the 
proof?  Mere  assertion  will  not  do.  Dogmatism  is  not  argument. 
The  real  assailing  party  here  is  not  religion,  but  science.  If 
theology  were  now,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Galileo,  the  persecutor 
of  science,  claiming  tlie  kingdom  of  nature,  no  less  than  that  of 
grace,  as  a  part  of  her  sacred  empire,  such  claims  might  well 
awaken  the  indignation  of  the  whole  scientific  world.  But  re- 
ligion demands  no  such  recognition  at  the  hands  of  science.  She 
<loes  not  refuse  to  accept  even  one  of  its  well  established  facts. 
She  is  willing  for  any  eye  that  will,  to  roam  over  the  magnificent 
universe  of  God,  and  explore  any  volume  that  reveals  the  glory 
of  the  great  Creator.  She  only  asks  to  be  let  alone  in  the  work 
intrusted  to  her.  But  if,  in  spite  of  all  this,  science  assumes  an 
attitude  of  hostility,  she  undoubtedly  has  the  right  to  demand 
the  cause  of  it.  Where,  then,  we  repeat,  is  the  proof  that  science 
is  right  and  religion  in  error? 

It  is  evident  that,  if  the  proof  is  forthcoming,  it  must  be 
furnished  by  nature  itself.  Revelation  does  not  supply  it,  for 
revelation  is  on  the  side  of  theology.  Nature,  then,  is  all  that  is 
left  to  the  scientist;  and,  indeed,  it  is  all  that  he  demands. 
Here  he  plants  himself  with  confidence;  and  entrenching  himself 
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behind  nature's  forces  and  laws  and  order,  he  himiches  forth  hh 
darts  against  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  lie  means  war,  and  war 
to  the  knife,  we  know;  hut  we  cannot  yield  till  fairly  driven 
from  the  field. 

Prove  that  we  are  wrong,  and  wc  will  give  up  our  cherished 
faith,  though  surrender  means  orphanage,  and  that  of  the  most 
woeful  kind.  But  it  is  proof  that  we  demand,  and  not  the  mere 
semblance  of  it — proof  convincing,  overwhelming,  and  not  some 
mere  bantling  of  a  theory  which  the  science  of  to-morrow  tnay 
consign  to  the  grave.     Can  such  proof  be  sup[)lie<l?    We  sliall  see. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  conducting  the  present  inquiry,  we  must 
tmdeavor  to  ascertaiik  what  in  involved  in  the  idea  of  'nature^  an 
nature  discloses  itself  to  seience:  and  at  the  very  threshold  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question.  What  is  Law?  Now, 
we  remark  that  law  is  not  force.  It  has  no  causative  energy,  and 
is  capable  neither  of  originating  nor  effecting  anything  in  the 
realm  cither  of  mind  or  matter.  Parental  law  may  be  authorita- 
tive and  potent,  in  the  sense  that  the  parent  has  the  right  to  issue 
it,  and  the" ability  to  enforce  it;  but  regarded  simply  as  law^  it 
is  only  a  rule  to  whi<di  the  conduct  of  the  child  is  required  to 
conform.  The  statutes  of  a  State  have  no  power  in  themselves 
to  secure  obedience  in  the  citizen:  they  only  express  the  will 
and  purpose  of  the  commonwealth  in  regard  to  the  actions  of  its 
subjects.  So,  too,  with  those  fundamental  an<l  indestructible 
laws  which,  in  ordinary  language,  are  said  to  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind;  they  mean  nothing  more,  than  that  the 
mind,  from  its  very  constitution,  if  it  use  its  activities  at  all, 
must  act  according  to  a  certain  fixed  and  regular  order.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  law  has  any  application  whatever  to  intelligent 
agents,  it  is  only  an  expression  offeree,  and  not  force  itself;  and 
yet  it  is  not  the  exponent  of  every  kind  of  force,  but  of  that 
specific  kind  which  acts  with  regularity  and  uniformity.  It  is 
not  the  i<t('am,  which  is  the  real  propelling  power,  but  the 
measured  motion  of  the  engine  along  its  iron  track. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  what  are  called  the  laws  of  nature.  It 
is  not  the  law  of  gravitation,  acting  in  concert  with  the  first  law 
of  motion,  that  maintains  the  harmonious  movements  of  our  solar 
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system.  The  law  of  gravitation  is  nothing  more  than  a  scientific 
.statement  of  the  fact,  that  the  force  of  gravity  is  not  spasmodic 
and  variable,  but  regular  and  determinate  in  its  action;  and  the 
first  law  of  motion,  so  far  from  either  inducing  or  sustaining 
motion  in  a  body,  only  indicates  the  direction  which  a  moving 
body  will  take,  unless  defl<;cted  by  some  disturbing  cause.  The 
laws  of  vegetable  growth  do  not  develop  the  lily  from  the  bulb, 
or  the  oak  from  the  acorn.  Each  particular  form  of  vegetable 
life  has  a  germ  of  its  own ;  and  it  is  this  living  force,  always 
acting  according  to  a  definite  and  unvarying  order  in  the  same 
species,  and  not  the  laws  of  growth,  that  gives  each  plant  and 
shrub  and  tree  its  character  and  form.  When  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
are  mixed  in  the  ratio  of  eight  to  one  by  weight,  and  ignited  by 
a  spark  of  electricity,  the  result  is  water;  and  when  the  same 
coTiditioris  are  observed,  i\\v,  result  will  always  be  the  same;  and 
this,  we  may  say,  is  due  to  what  the  chemist  calls  the  law  of  defi- 
'iiitc,  profMjrtionH.  But,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  the  chemical  affinity 
that  oxygen  has  for  hydrogen  which  produces  the  union  of  these 
two  elementary  substances,  when  electricity  is  used  as  an  exciting 
cause.  The  law  of  definite  proportions  effects  nothing;  it  is 
only  the  enunciation  of  a  fact  which  holds  true  in  every  case  of 
chemical  combination,  where  two  or  more  elenaents  are  the  com- 
bining substances. 

Law,  then,  under  all  its  varied  forms,  may  be  defined  as  the 
expreHsion  of  force.  It  is  not  itself  an  active  agent.  It  is  not 
even  an  instrument.  There  is  nothing  substantial  or  tangible 
about  it.  It  is  only  a  formula.  It  cannot  be  deified,  for  it  has 
no  existence  except  as  a  general  proposition.  It  is  the  product 
of  nothing.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  affirmed  of  it  is,  that  it 
indicates  the  presence  of  energy.  Wherever  force  acts  regularly 
and  uniformly,  there  we  have  law,  and  no  where  else. 

This  view,  however,  would  not  be  complete  did  we  not  advance 
one  step  farther,  and  trace  the  force  which  law  expresses  up  to 
its  source  in  a  supreme  intelligent  will.  If  we  adopt  the  theistic 
conception  of  the  universe  (and  on  any  other  theory  our  present 
inquiry  is  altogether  irrelevant),  we  cannot  stop  short  of  this. 
Whatever  the  intermediate  linki>,  the  great  chain  of  created  being 
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cannot  be  traversed  until,  ascending  step  by  step,  we  reach  the 
throne  of  the  Uncreated  and  the  Eternal.  If  matter  and  mind 
alike  are  the  product  of  creative  power  and  skill,  the  same  must  be 
true  of  all  their  multiform  forces;  and  if  law  is  only  the  exponent 
of  force  in  regular  systematic  action,  then  the  laws  of  nature, 
in  their  ultimate  analysis,  are  nothing  more  than  revelations  of 
the  intelligent  will  and  purpose  of  the  great  Creator.  They  are 
the  footprints  of  God  upon  the  universe;  and  so  far  from  hiding 
him  from  the  gaze  of  his  intelligent  creation,  they  serve  to  re- 
veal his  omnipresence  and  proclaim  his  glory. 

We  do  not  hold  with  some,  that  God  is  the  only  active  cause 
in  the  universe.  Indeed,  if  this  were  true,  God  and  his  works 
would  be  confounded,  and  Pantheism  be  the  necessary  result. 
We  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  and  maintain  on  the  authority  of 
the  testimony  of  consciousness,  that  there  are  forces  in  the 
cosmos  which  may  be  affirmed  of  the  creature  in  distinction  from 
the  Creator — derived  and  dependent,  indeed,  but  not  on  that  ac- 
count the  less  real.  There  is  a  potency  in  matter  and  there  is  u 
potency  in  mind,  which  a  true  philosophy  can  never  confound 
with  the  mighty,  living,  ever  active  energy  that  belongs  to  God. 
The  Creator  and  his  works  are  distinct,  and  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion that  divides  them  can  never  be  obliterated ;  still  the  con- 
nexion between  the  two  is  so  intimate,  that  God's  presence  cannot 
be  excluded  from  any  part  of  the  universe;  every  thing,  animate 
and  inanimate,  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being  in  him. 

Nature,  then,  so  far  as  we  can  apprehend  it,  is  a  vast  concatena- 
tion of  created  energies,  which  owe  their  original  collocation, 
together  with  their  fixed  and  orderly  method  of  acting,  to  the 
sovereign  will  of  an  Almighty  Creator.  It  is  not  a  chaos,  but  a, 
system — not  a  discord,  but  a  harmony.  Theology  recognises 
this  fact  no  less  than  science.  It  delights  to  acknowledge  that 
arrangement,  order,  and  unity  characterise  the  whole  cosmos,  both 
terrestrial  and  stellar.  Indeed,  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  if  the 
theistic  conception  of  God  is  true.  A  being  of  infinite  intelligence 
and  power  cannot  be  the  author  of  disorder  and  confusion ;  or,  if 
chaos  should  ever  be  introduced,  we  should  be  compelled  to  re- 
gard it  as  only  a  temporary  invasion  of  order's  domain — as  but  a 
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preliminary  step  to  the  introduction  of  a  higher  order  than  that 
which  had  been  destroyed. 

And,  besides,  the  necessities  of  man  require  uniformity  in 
nature  and  its  operations.  Whether  we  assume  that  the  world 
has  been  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  accommodation  of  man  as 
its  highest  occupant  or  not,  it  is  at  least  undeniable  that  he  does 
occupy  such  a  position;  and  it  is  just  as  undeniable  that  he  re- 
quires regularity  and  order  in  the  great  whole  of  which  he  forms 
a  part,  not  merely  as  essential  to  his  comfort  and  enjoyment  and 
development,  but  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  life  itself. 
Where  chaos  reigns,  life  cannot  exist.  But  for  the  diurnal  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  and  the  periodicity  of  its  motion 
around  the  sun,  and  the  fixed  inclination  of  the  equinoctial  to  the 
ecliptic,  and  a  thousand  other  regularities  in  the  working  of 
nature's  forces,  the  world  would  not  be  habitable.  We  can  very 
well  understand,  therefore,  why  there  should  be  order  in  the 
arrangement,  and  uniformity  in  the  operations,  of  the  multiform 
potencies  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  universe.  There 
is  a  divine  wisdom  and  a  divine  benevolence  in  the  systematic 
and  orderly  character  that  belongs  to  the  cosmos,  and  the  devout 
theist  loves  to  contemplate  it.  Law,  indeed,  is  not  his  God;  it 
is,  however,  a  golden  ladder  up  which  he  climbs  into  the  presence 
of  Jehovah,  and  worships  with  adoring  love  and  praise. 

And  yet,  with  all  the  boasted  uniformity  of  nature  and  its  laws, 
and  the  thrusting  forward  of  this  fact  on  the  part  of  some  scientific 
men,  with  a  view  to  overthrow  one  of  the  cardinal  and  most  in- 
tensely practical  truths  of  Revelation,  it  is  a  uniformity  which  is 
subject  to  many  important  modifications.  In  a  certain  sense,  it 
is  no  doubt  true  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  always  invariable. 
[f  the  forces  that  once  conspired  to  produce  a  certain  effect,  have 
the  same  conditions  a  thousand  times  present,  the  same  effect 
will  be  a  thousand  times  produced ;  and  in  this  sense,  we  may 
confidently  assert  tlie  invariableness  of  all  the  laws  that  belong 
to  the  Cosmos.  It  is  a  necessary  and  indestructible  law  of  hu- 
man belief,  that  like  causes  will  always  produce  like  effects. 
Hence  it  is  that  astronomy  may  be  classed  among  the  exact 
sciences.  We  may  always  count  upon  the  regular  succession  of 
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day  and  night,  and  the  periodic  recurrence  of  the  seasons.  Hav- 
ing once  discovered  the  laws  of  planetary  and  lunar  motion,  we 
can  tell  a  thousand  years  hence  when  the  sun  will  be  in  perigee 
and  when  in  apogee;  when  the  summer  and  when  the  winter 
solstice  will  begin  ;  when  a  solar  and  when  a  lunar  eclipse  will 
occur  ;  when  the  transit  of  Venus  and  when  the  occultation  of 
Jupiter  may  be  expected.  The  great  changes  which  are  con- 
stantly going  on  in  our  terrestrial  system  arc  but  infinitesimaljy 
disturbing  elements  in  the  vast  aggregate  of  forces  that  conspire 
to  secure  harmony  in  the  movements  of  the  planetary  bodies, 
and  thus  practically  count  for  nothing..  The  volcanic  upheaval 
of  a  coast  and  consequent  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  seas, 
or  the  depression  of  a  vast  tract  of  country  under  the  shock  of 
an  earthquake  ;  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  or  the  disap- 
])earance  of  the  Ilercynian  forest — great  as  may  be  the  modifica- 
tions which  tliey  introduce  into  terrestrial  phenomena,  will  not 
appreciably  affect  the  relation  which,  as  a  mighty  moving  mass 
of  attractive  force,  our  earth  sustains  to  the  other  members  of 
our  planetary  sisterhood — they  will  not  cause  even  a  momentary 
interruption  of  the  "music  of  the  spheres,"  much  less  will  they 
modify  it  to  an  extent  that  the  ear  of  astronomy  can  detect.  To 
this  extent,  then,  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  nature;  is  in- 
variable— always  invariable,  indeed,  in  the  realm  of  the  supra- 
terrestrial,  because  the  mighty  forces  that  exert  their  energy 
there,  are  subject  to  no  dislocations  and  new  combinations. 

But  when  we  descend  to  terrestrial  nature,  we  find  ourselves 
among  phenomena  that  arc  continually  changing,  and  changing 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  be  embraced  under  the  do- 
minion of  fixed  and  unchanging  law.  There  is  a  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  their  succession,  not  because  the  same  force  works  one 
way  to-day  and  another  to-morrow — not  because  the  energy  that 
belongs  to  force  is  capricious  and  whimsical — but  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  same  conjunction  of  forces  is  not  always  present. 
New  conditions  are  continually  coming  in,  and  acting  powerfully 
as  modifying  factors.  The  great  complex  system  of  causes  that 
were  at  work  to-day,  has  given  a  new  complexion  to  the  sum  total 
of  nature,  and  made  it  different  from  what  it  was  at    the  close  of 
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yesterday  ;  and  advancing  from  this  point,  the  history  of  to- 
morrow will  not  be  the  same  as  that  of  to-day.  It  may  be  true, 
indeed,  that  the  same  condition  of  atmospheric  temperature  and 
moisture  and  currents  will  always  be  followed  by  rain  ;  but  what 
scientific  knowledge  can  reduce  the  recurrence  of  these  same 
conditions  to  anything  like  order?  Who  can  tell  when  drought 
is  to  scourge  a  land  with  want  and  famine,  or  some  cyclone  of 
unprecedented  violence  is  to  submerge  whole  islands  and  sweep 
thousands  of  their  inhabitants  into  unexpected  death  ?  Astronomy 
can  fix  the  very  day  when  any  of  the  four  seasons  will  begin ; 
but  what  knowledge  of  law  will  enable  even  the  wisest  scientist 
to  foretell  anything  more  than  their  general  character  ?  Who 
can  say  whether  any  particular  spring  season  will  be  early  or 
late,  wet  or  dry,  mild  or  severe,  uniform  or  variable  ?  Can  sci- 
ence enunciate  a  law  of  periodicity  in  connexion  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  those  great  armies  of  destructive  insects  which 
.sometimes  play  such  havoc  with  the  calculations  of  the  fiirraing 
community  ?  (Jan  it  gauge  the  violence  of  these  storms  which 
.sometimes  devastate  our  Atlantic  coast,  and  tell  us  months  before- 
hand when  they  are  to  rise  and  when  to  subside  ?  Can  it  inform 
the  planter  of  the  approach  of  frost,  and  thus  protect  him  against 
its  depredations  ?  Science  here  is  as  powerless  as  ignorance. 
Grant  that  all  such  phenomena  are  due  to  the  forces  which  are 
resident  in  nature  as  the  scientist  understands  and  defines  it,  it 
still  cannot  Ik'  denied  that  these  forces  are  constantly  being  dis- 
located and  arranged  in  new  combinations,  which  disturb  and 
change  the  previous  order  of  things  ;  and  these  modifications,  it 
is  still  further  evident,  elude  the  possibility  of  being  embraced  by 
us  within  the  scope  of  law.  It  may  be  true  that  the  same  con- 
junction of  forces  will  invariably  be  followed  by  the  same  eifect ; 
but  this  conjunction  does  not  always  remain  the  same,  and  there- 
fore the  resulting  phenomena  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  order  and 
system.  There  is  enough  of  regularity  in  the  operations  of  na- 
ture to  stimulate  man  to  work  with  good  hope  of  success,  but  not 
enough  to  make  him  master  of  the  future. 

The  modifications  which  we  have  so  far  observed  a.s  continually 
taking  place  in  terrestrial  phenomena,  are  due  to  unintelligent  and 
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for  the  rniDst  part  inanimate  causes;  someof  them,  like  the  earth- 
quake and  the  volcano,  Ijing  comparatively  dormant  for  years, 
and,  when  their  gathering  energies  have  become  ripe  for  action, 
spending  their  destructive  force  in  a  moment,  hut  leaving  their 
mark  indelibly  upon  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  our  planet; 
others,  (and  these  by  far  the  most  effective  as  well  as  the  most 
numerous,)  introducing  a  minute  and  almost  unnoticed  change 
here  and  another  there,  and  so  on  throughout  the  entire  series  ; 
all  of  them  conspiring  to  form  new  arrangements  and  centres  of 
force,  which,  in  their  turn,  give  a  modified  aspect  to  nature.  And 
thus  it  goes  on  continually,  and  will  go  on  to  the  end  of  time,  no 
day  ever  finding  its  fac-simile  in  any  other  day  ;  there  not  even 
being  any  law  of  variation,  as  in  arithmetical  progression,  by 
which  the  history  of  one  century  may  be  predicted  from  that  of 
a  previous  one. 

But  there  are  other  forces  in  connexion  with  our  mundane  sys- 
tem, which  may  properly  be  called  natural^  inasmuch  as  they 
enter  into  the  great  complex  whole  of  terrestrial  causes,  while  at 
the  same  time  altogether  different  from  the  energies  belonging  to 
matter — we  refer  to  the  potent  agency  of  human  intelligence  and 
will.  Nor  are  these  factors  so  insignificant  that  we  can  discount 
them  as  of  no  practical  importance.  The  earth  has  been  occu- 
pied by  the  race  of  man  for  nearly  six  thousand  years  ;  and  to- 
day more  than  a  million  millions  of  human  beings  are  at  work 
throughout  its  broad  extent,  traversing  its  seas,  tunnelling  its 
mountains,  dyking  its  rivers,  draining  its  swamps,  cultivating  its 
land,  cutting  down  its  forests,  digging  mines,  building  cities,  and 
employing  their  active,  inventive  industry  in  thousands  of  useful 
pursuits.  Here  is  a  great  mass  of  mind  and  will  ever  active  and 
ever  devising  new  channels  for  the  direction  of  its  activities  ;  ex- 
j)loring  new  continents  and  settling  them,  or  materially  chang- 
ing the  face  of  those  that  have  been  settled  for  centuries ;  open- 
ing up  new  fields  of  industry  and  occupying  them  with  produc- 
tive brain  and  muscle  and  capital ;  in  some  places  reclaiming  land 
which  the  sea  had  long  held  and  claimed  as  its  own,  in  others 
uniting  waters  which  were  separated  by  interposing  barriers  ;  in- 
troducing and  utilising  forces   which   before  had  been  unproduc- 
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tivc,  and  effecting  such  changes  in  the  distribution  and  arrange- 
ment of  others,  that  their  modifying  influence  has  been  sensibly 
felt  by  terrestrial  phenomena.  Nature  is  not  what  it  would  have 
been  if  man  were  not  here. 

And  let  it  be  still  further  noticed  that  this  human  element,  as 
it  may  be  called,  which  enters  with  so  much  potency  into  the 
great  aggregate  of  nature's  forces,  is  not  itself  a  constant  quantity. 
Its  effects  cannot  be  determined  by  any  algebraic  formula.  It  is 
not  the  same  to-day  that  it  was  when  William  the  Conqueror 
landed  upon  the  shores  of  England,  or  when  Christopher  Colum- 
bus discovered  this  new  western  world  ;  not  the  same  either  ia 
<|uantity  or  quality.  It  is  always  growing  in  bulk,  and  always 
changing  in  kind. 

Let  it  be  observed,  however,  as  has  already  been  stated,  that 
terrestrial  nature  is  not  a  discord,  but  a  harmony.  The  great 
modifications  which  it  is  constantly  receiving  from  causes  which 
are  always  shifting  their  position  and  entering  into  new  colloca- 
tions and  acting  in  new  directions,  do  not  interfere  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  system.  There  is  a  power  in  the  cosmos  to  absorb, 
so  to  speak,  any  seeming  irregularities  that  invade  it,  and  incor- 
porate them  into  itself  as  constitutive  and  regular  parts  of  its 
great  working  force.  When  the  earthquake  that  visited  Lisbon 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  lifted  up  the  waters  of 
the  sea  and  sent  a  mighty  tidal  wave  upon  the  devoted  city,  there 
was  a  momentary  shock  given  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  and 
a  change  effected  in  the  distribution  of  the  forces  then  at  work  ; 
hut  these  forces,  once  readjusted,  immediately  began  to  cooperate 
with  others,  and  to  work  as  effectually  towards  the  promotion  of 
order  as  if  their  new  arrangement  were  not  due  to  a  great  catas- 
trophe. We  are  told  that  Europe  and  Africa  were  once  united 
at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  that  a  tongue  of  land  once  reached 
over  from  the  island  of  Sicily  to  some  part  of  the  Libyan  coast. 
America  and  Asia  at  one  time  joined  hands,  and  the  waters  of 
the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  the  remote  ages,  met  and 
kissed  on  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  what  is  now  the 
peninsula  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  There  was  a  time,  therefore, 
in  the  history  of  our  globe,  when  the  distribution  of  the  land  and 
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the  seas  was  very  different  from  what  it  now  is.  Whether  these 
changes  were  gradual  and  extended  over  a  long  series  of  years, 
or  were  effected  by  some  tremendous  dislocating  causes,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  must  have  entered  as  important  modifying  influ- 
ences into  nature  as  it  then  was,  and  thenceforth  established  the 
ground  for  thousands  of  other  changes  which  have  since  occurred. 
And  yet  there  is  such  an  elasticity  about  our  mundane  system,  tliat 
it  recovers  without  difficulty  from  any  shock  that  it  may  receive, 
and  soon  reduces  itself  to  order  again.  None  of  the  forces  that 
are  at  work  within  its  limits  can  derange  its  machinery.  If  dis- 
cord is  introduced,  harmony  is  soon  restored.  And  thus  order 
reigns,  and  will  continue  to  reign ;  not  indeed  the  order  of  the 
steam  engine,  which  knows  nothing  but  the,  perpetual  recurrence 
of  the  same  motion,  whether  it  be  rushing  like  the  lightning,  or 
creeping  along  its  iron  track  ;  but  order  of  a  higher  kind — a 
general  order  that  pervades  all  nature  and  marks  it  as  the  ser- 
vant of  law,  while  at  the  same  time  admitting  deviations,  (and 
these  of  an  important  kind,)  which  make  the  record  of  each  day 
different  from  that  of  the  day  before. 

Such,  then,  is  nature,  as  it  appears  to  the  inquisitive  eye  of 
science — uniform  in  its  laws,  yet  ever  varying  in  the  distribution 
of  its  forces,  and  therefore,  even  in  its  most  fixed  and  established 
order,  always  changing  ;  nay,  more — not  only  liable  to  perpetual 
dislocations  and  new  collocations  of  its  forces,  but,  witli  every 
birth  of  a  human  being,  introducing  into  the  great  system  of 
force  already  existing,  a  new  potency,  which  may  tell  with  tre- 
mendous influence  upon  succeeding  centuries.  It  is  a  grand 
harmony,  indeed,  but  not  a  harmony  that  is  ever  repeating  itself 
in  the  same  notes  and  the  same  tones.  It  is  a  mighty  arrange- 
ment of  forces,  which  fit  into  each  other  wonderfully,  and  work 
together  in  the  promotion  of  one  great  end  ;  but  in  its  very  con- 
stitution, provision  has  been  made  for  the  introduction  of  new 
and  potent  energies  ;  and  these  once  introduced,  become  integral 
,  parts  of  the  great  whole,  fall  naturally  into  their  appropriate 
place,  and  begin  to  work  as  if  they  had  been  originally  im- 
planted in  our  mundane  system. 

And  now  the  question   with    which    we  began   comes  up:  Is 
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there  anything  in  this  idea  of  nature  that  militates  against  the 
doctrine  of  prayer  as  hehl  and  expounded  by  Christian  theology? 

1.  And  we  submit,  at  the  outset,  that  the  presumption  is  in 
favor  of  the  view  of  theology,  on  the  ground  that  Religion  is  a 
more  competent  witness  than  Science,  in  regard  to  the  matter 
under  consideration. 

The  mere  scientist  may  be  all  that  he  claims  to  be  in  his  special 
<lepartment.  It  may  be  conceded  that  no  name  deserves  a  higher 
place  than  his,  when  we  come  to  do  honor  to  the  discoverers  and 
expounders  of  nature's  forces  and  laws.  But  he  certainly  cannot 
be  insulted  when  told  that,  in  the  department  of  religion  and 
religious  inquiry,  his  opinions  are  of  no  weight.  Christians 
teach  that  there  is  a  spiritual  world  no  less  real  than  the  world 
of  nature,  and  that  supernatural  regeneration  is  necessary,  if  the 
mind  would  be  illuminated  in  spiritual  things.  The  scientist  may 
be  very  sceptical  about  all  this,  and  may  smile  at  what  he  believes 
to  be  only  a  fancy  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  ;  but,  after  all, 
scepticism  is  the  only  ground  that,  looking  at  religion  from  his 
standpoint,  he  can  honestly  occupy.  He  may  doubt,  but  a 
doubt  is  all  that  he  is  entitled  to  advance.  For  by  his  own  con- 
fession he  has  never  been  regenerated,  and  regeneration,  in 
Christian  theology,  is  a  condition  of  religious  knowledge. 

The  Cliristian,  on  the  other  hand,  has  all  the  facilities  for  the 
investigation  of  nature  that  the  scientist  has.  He  has  mind,  and 
mind  as  thoroughly  balanced  and  trained  and  equipped  and 
logical  as  have  the  doctors  of  science.  He  has  eyes,  and  along 
with  them  honesty  and  practical  judgment.  He  can  sweep  the 
heavens  with  his  telescope ;  he  can  study  the  strata  of  the  earth 
and  their  fossil  remains,  and  interpret  them  as  justly  as  the  un- 
believing geologist;  he  can  know  as  much  of  protoplasm  as  Hux- 
ley, and  as  much  of  Evolution  as  Darwin,  and  as  much  of  Force 
as  Herbert  Spencer,  and  as  much  of  physiology  as  the  most  un- 
disguised materialist;  he  is  just  as  competent,  indeed,  to  discover 
and  discuss  and  classify  any  and  all  of  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
as  any  man  who  claims  distinction  in  the  scientific  world.  New- 
ton, who  is  said  to  have  constructed,  in  his  "Principia,"  the 
grandest  monument  that  has  ever  been  reared  to  human  genius, 
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(lid  not  suffer  any  obscuration  of  intellect  by  being  a  devout  be- 
liever in  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  Hugh  Miller  was  not  incapa- 
citated for  giving  to  the  world  "The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks," 
because  he  was  a  Christian.  Nature  is  not  niggardly  ;  neither 
is  the  volume  which  she  holds  in  her  hands  accessible  only  to  a 
chosen  few,  and  those  few  the  men  who  make  war  upon  the 
Christian's  creed  and  the  Christian's  God.  Her  books  are  open, 
and  what  she  reveals  to  one  she  reveals  to  all,  Christians  and 
unbelievers  alike,  provided  they  have  eyes  to  read  her  records 
and  intelligence  to  interpret  them. 

Plainly,  therefore,  as  a  witness  in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  in  the  domain  of  nature,  the  Christian  has  the  advantage 
over  the  unbelieving  scientist.  If  he  should  assert  that  provision 
has  been  made  in  nature  for  the  entrance  of  prayer  as  an  efficient 
factor ;  and  still  further,  that  facts  have  come  under  his  observa- 
tion, and  in  connexion  with  his  personal  experience,  which  attest 
it,  liow  can  the  scientist  flatly  contradict  him  ?  His  testimony 
cannot  be  adduced,  for  that  is  only  negative.  A  non-believer  in 
prayer  himself,  he  has  never  tried  it,  and  therefore,  as  a  witness, 
his  evidence  is  worth  nothing.  And  if  he  should  rejoin  by  say- 
ing that  the  uniformity  of  nature  and  its  laws  makes  the  position 
of  the  Christian  absurd  and  untenable,  we  have  only  to  reply 
that  Christian  science  does  not  so  teach — Christian  science,  which 
has  all  the  facts  at  its  command  that  he  has,  or  can  have. 

If  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropics  should  contend  that  water  could 
never  be  converted  into  a  mass  of  solid  ice,  he  might  make  (in 
his  own  judgment)  an  unanswerable  defence  by  appealing  to  the 
uniformity  of  nature  and  its  laws;  a  visit  to  New  York  in  win- 
ter, however,  would  satisfy  him  that  he  had  made  too  limited  an 
observation  to  warrant  so  broad  a  conclusion.  And  if  scientific 
men  who  now  reject  the  facts  of  revelation,  and  thus  preclude 
the  possibility  of  spiritual  enlightenment,  could  only  be  persuaded 
to  shift  their  position  to  that  of  the  Christian  scientist,  and  thus 
be  placed  at  a  more  elevated  and  commanding  point  of  view, 
they  might  discover  that  their  observation  had  been  too  contracted 
and  their  conclusions  too  hastily  i-eached ;  that  Christian  science, 
in  a  word,  was  a  more  faithful    interpreter  of  nature  than  the 
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science  that  opposed  it ;  that,  whatever  the  uniformity  of  nature, 
its  forces  were  not  disposed  in  a  way  to  exclude  the  idea  of  prayer, 
as  an  effective  agent,  from  the  practical  working  of  the  universe. 

Such  an  invitation  would  no  doubt  provoke  a  sneer,  and  leave 
science  just  as  incredulous  and  hostile  and  uncompromising  as  it 
found  it.  We  insist,  however,  that  so  long  as  it  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  all  the  conditions  of  a  competent  witness  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  demands,  it  shall  not  presume  to  dogmatise. 
Theology  may  fail  to  convince  science;  but  it  is  at  least  justified 
in  demanding  that  the  mass  of  solid  evidence  which  it  brings  to 
fortify  its  conclusions  shall  not  be  treated  with  disdain,  or 
quietly  pronounced  false. 

2.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  that  nature  may  have  originally 
been  so  constituted  as  to  admit  of  answers  to  prayer,  without 
having  its  general  order  in  the  smallest  degree  compromised  or 
violated  by  8uch  a  provision. 

Science  surely  will  not  make  bold  to  say  that  it  has  mastered 
all  the  secrets  of  the  Cosmos.  The  history  of  its  development 
should  teach  it  modesty.  It  should  remember  ,that  it  was  many 
centuries  before  it  outgrew  its  swaddling  clothes,  and  that  its 
claims  to  recognition  do  not  reach  to  a  very  remote  past.  Boast- 
ing to-day  is  as  unwise  as  it  would  have  been  two  centuries 
ago.  There  may  be  potent  agencies  in  nature  which  yet  remain 
to  be  discovered,  and  there  may  be  others  which  no  power  of 
sense  will  ever  be  able  to  perceive. 

And  why  may  not  prayer  be  such  a  force  ?  To  whatever  ex- 
tent the  staunchest  scientist  may  contend  for  rigid  and  unvarying 
order  in  the  operations  of  nature's  forces,  he  must  admit  that  it 
is  such  an  order  as  does  not  exclude  the  presence  of  myriads  of 
intelligent  personal  agents.  If  there  is  potency  in  matter,  there 
is  likewise  potency  in  mind.  If  gravitation  and  electricity  and 
chemical  affinity  have  a  work  to  do  in  making  nature  what  it  is, 
so  have  the  appetites  and  aifections  and  intelligence  and  conscience 
and  will,  which  are  distributed  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
habitable  world.  And  why  may  not  provision  have  been  made 
for  the  instinct  of  prayer  to  occupy  a  place  in  our  mundane  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  for  them  ?  The  feeling  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
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tion  of  prayer,  seems  to  be  inherent  in  human  nature,  and  in- 
separable from  it.  All  ages  and  all  nations,  in  their  conscious 
dependency  and  helplessness,  have  been  accustomed  to  turn  for 
help  to  some  Higher  Power.  Whatever  the  errors  that  have 
gathered  around  prayer,  when  viewed  from  a  Christian  stand- 
point, the  fact  remains  that  Pagans,  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and 
Christians,  alike  have  practised  it.  Even  infidels  themselves, 
in  times  of  dire  extremity,  have  been  known  to  throw  themselves 
upon  their  knees  and  cry  out  for  Heaven's  interposition  in  their 
behalf.  And  if  it  is  indeed  true,  as  one  of  the  great  advocates  of 
Modern  Doubt  has  said,  that  "in  the  enormous  machine  of  the  uni- 
verse, amid  the  incessant  whirl  and  hiss  of  its  jagged  iron  wheels— 
amid  the  deafening  crash  of  its  ponderous  stamps  and  hammers — 
in  the  midst  of  this  terrific  commotion,  man,  a  helpless  and  de- 
fenceless creature,  finds  himself  placed ;  not  secure  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  on  some  unguarded  motion  a  wheel  may  not  seize  and 
rend  him,  or  a  hammer  crush  him  to  powder"* — if  this  is  a 
true  view  of  the  universe  and  man's  connexion  with  it,  then  in- 
fidelity itself  confesses  that  we  need  the  protection  of  a  higher 
power  ;  and  the  greatest  boon  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  our 
race  would  be  the  privilege  of  knowing  that  we  might  appeal  to 
Heaven  for  protection,  and  not  appeal  in  vain.  And  why,  we 
repeat,  may  not  prayer  come  in  to  supply  this  want,  the  existence 
of  which  is  admitted  by  even  Strauss  himself?  If  tb,e  appetites 
and  affections  and  intelligence  and  conscience  and  will  of  man 
have  a  place  in  the  category  of  nature's  forces,  why  may  not 
prayer  be  equally  entitled  to  recognition  as  belonging  to  the 
same  category  ?  What  ground  has  science  for  the  invidious 
distinction  which  it  makes  between  the  faculties  and  capacities  of 
the  human  mind  as  efficient  factors  in  the  universe,  and  prayer, 
which  flows  from  what  seems  to  be  a  universal  and  ineradicable 
instinct  of  the  human  heart  ?  If,  with  all  the  fixedness  and  order 
of  nature,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  introduction  of  the 
one,  why  may  not  equal  provision  have  been  made  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  other  ?     And  the   more  pertinently  and  emphat- 
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ically  may  we  ask  this  question,  when  the  despairing  wail  of  scep- 
ticism admits  that,  if  prayer  were  effectual,  a  great  desideratum 
would  he  supplied. 

It  may  be  replied,  that  the  claims  which  are  set  up  in  behalf  of 
prayer  are  altogetlier  unique,  and  present  no  points  of  contact 
with  the  claims  advanced  by  the  universally  acknowledged  po- 
tencies of  nature ;  that  even  its  most  strenuous  advocates  do  not 
plead  for  its  recognition  as  a  working  force,  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  the  real  forces  of  the  Cosmos  are  efficient ;  that  all  the 
causes  which  science  recognises,  act  in  virtue  of  an  inherent  ^ 
power  to  act  and  bring  their  energies  to  bear  directly  upon  na- 
ture and  nothing  else,  but  that  prayer  is  entirely  different ;  it  is 
only  a  string  of  words — the  expenditure  of  articulate  breath,  and 
nothing  more — and  of  itself  can  exert  no  more  influence  upon 
nature  than  the  softest  breathing  of  the  zephyr.  In  order  to  be 
effective,  therefore,  it  demands  the  introduction  and  intervention 
of  a  supernatural  Power,  which  works  from  witJiout,  not  from 
within,  and  which,  as  an  altogether  foreign  force,  attains  its  end 
by  opposing  and  counteracting  the  forces  which  belong  to  nature. 
If,  for  example,  says  the  unbelieving  scientist,  a  sick  child  is  to 
be  healed  through  the  instrumentality  of  prayer,  in  any  proper 
and  intelligible  sense,  then  the  skill  of  the  attending  physician 
is  nothing,  and  careful  nursing  nothing,  but  everything  is  ac- 
complished through  the  active  operation  of  divine  power  break- 
ing up  the  disease  and  miraculously  working  a  cure.  If  a  ship- 
wreck is  to  be  averted  by  prayer,  then  the  fog  which  conceals  the 
dangerous  reef  must  be  dispersed  by  a  direct  act  of  Omnipotence, 
thrusting  itself  forward  into  the  domnin  of  nature,  overmastering 
its  forces,  and  compelling  them  to  give  way  before  superior 
strength.  , 

But  what  if  miracles  were  necessary  in  order  to  make  prayer 
effectual  ?  Supposing  for  a  moment  that  the  only  alternative 
presented  to  Christian  theology  was  either  to  abandon  its  position 
or  to  believe  in  the  miraculous  as  of  daily  and  hourly  occurence, 
would  there  be  anything  even  in  this  to  frighten  the  believer  out 
of  his  composure  and  transform  him  into  a  doubter?  We  trow 
not.     For  there  is   nothing  in  nature  to  warrant  the  scientist  in 
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asserting  that  G.od  does  not  even  now  give  the  miraculous  a  place  in 
connexion  with  his  government  of  the  world.  How  does  he  know 
that  almighty  poAver  has  not  been  let  down  inta  that  chamber  of 
sickness,  and  that,  in  answer  to  the  pleadings  of  a  mother's  heart, 
it  has  not  subdued  the  disease  which  was  ravaging  the  frame  of 
her  darling  boy  ?  How  does  he  know  that  infinite  mercy  has 
not  heard  the  piteous  crying  of  a  thousand  souls,  and  swept  off 
from  the  face  of  the  great  deep  the  treacherous  mist  which  held 
the  fate  of  hundreds  of  human  lives  in  its  dark  impenetrable 
folds?  If  he  taunts  theology  with  a  necessary  belief  in  the  mi- 
raculous in  order  to  save  its  dogma  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  let 
him  first  show  that  the  miraculous  is  no  where  to  be  found.  Let 
him  prove  that  any  given  phenomenon,  which  is  the  only  thing 
patent  to  the  senses,  has  been  originated  by  no  other  than  natural 
causes.  For  aught  that  he  can  tell,  the  invalid  may  have  been 
healed  through  the  employment  of  natural  remedies,  or  by  the 
direct  intervention  of  God.  The  seemingly  natural  may  be  only 
the  natural,  or  it  may  be  the  supernatural  in  disguise.  But 
•which  of  the  two  exhausts  and  expMins  the  phenomenon,  sci- 
ence cannot  determine. 

For  let  it  be  remembered  that  nature  is  not  a  monotonous  sys- 
tem, moving  day  by  day  under  the  impulse  of  the  same  unvary- 
ing forces  and  with  the  same  momentum,  but  one  that  is  ever 
changing,  both  in  the  quantity  of  its  forces  and  in  their  colloca- 
tions and  combinations.  New  potencies  are  constantly  appearing 
in  the  sphere  of  the  natural ;  and  whenever  they  appear,  they  are  at 
once  received  and  incorporated  with  those  already  in  existerwie;  and 
the  prder  of  nature  is  no  less  perfect  than  it  was  before.  If  the 
intrusion  of  the  new  force,  so  to  speak,  shoubl  produce  any  ap- 
preciable discord  in  the  previous  harmony,  it  is  only  momentary, 
and  the  grand  anthem  continues  to  roll  on  as  majestically  as  if  a 
false  note  had  not  been  struck.  And  upon  the  same  principle,  it 
is  possible  for  the  miraculous  to  descend  into  what  is  ordinarily 
the  domain  of  the  natural,  and  enclose  itself  in  phenomena 
which  strike  the  observer  only  as  natural.  If  there  is  room  in 
the  Cosmos  for  the  free  and  full  activity  of  such  forces  as  human 
intellect  and  will — forces   which  often   oppose  themselves  to  the 
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mere  material  forces  of  the  physical  world  and  displace  them,  or 
turn  them  in  new  directions,  and  arrange  them  in  new  combina- 
tions, and  apply  them  to  new  purposes — why  may  there  not  be, 
everywhere  throughout  nature,  room  for  the  entering  in  of  the 
■divine  will  and  the  display  of  the  divine  power,  without  the  least 
violence  being  done  to  general  order  ?  If  such  agency  should 
interpose,  it  could  most  assuredly  do  so  without  falsifying  a  sin- 
gle fact  of  science,  or  introducing  any  more  confusion  into  na- 
ture's previously  established  harmony,  than  an  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  or  the  influx  of  a  tidal  wave.  The  miracle,  having 
intervened  and  spent  its  force  in  the  production  of  the  contem- 
plated effect,  would  lose  itself  at  once  in  the  effect,  and  nature 
move  on  in  obedience  to  natural  law,  precisely  as  if  there  had 
been  no  interposition  of  the  mighty  hand  of  God.  The  new 
phenomenon,  which  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  nature  to  pro- 
duce— nay,  which  was  produced,  if  you  please,  by  divine  energy 
in  defiance  of  nature's  resistance — would  immediately  fall  into 
line  and  take  its  place  among  the  other  phenomena  of  the 
Cosmos,  just  as  readily  as  if  it  had  only  a  terrestrial  origin.  As 
Christlieb  remarks:  ''Miracles,  as  soon  as  they  have  taken 
place,  range  themselves  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  without 
any  disturbance  arising  on  their  account." 

But  a  belief  in  the  constant  occurrence  of  the  miraculous  is 
not  the  only  alternative  presented  to  those  who  hold  the  doctrine 
of  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  If  it  were  necessary  for  them  to  go 
that  far  in  order  to  save  their  faith,  there  is  nothing  in  nature,  so 
far  as  its  constitution  is  known  to  us,  absolutely  to  forbid  it.  But 
they  do  not  need  to  take  such  a  position.  For  why  may  not 
nature  have  been  originally  framed  with  so  much  nicety  in  the 
adjustment  of  all  its  forces,  and  with  so  divine  a  skill  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  all  its  elements,  as,  from  its  own  inexhaustible 
resources,  to  work  out  answers  to  prayer  ^xk^twhen  and  where  they 
were  wanted?  With  the  almost  infinite  mass  of  all  possible  ex- 
istence spread  out  before  him,  when  as  yet  there  was  no  universe, 
why  may  not  God  have  selected  that  particular  form  of  creation, 
out  of  the  many  which  presente<l  themselves,  that  would  reveal 
him  as  a  Father,   hearing   the  cries  of  his  dependent*  children. 
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yet  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  order  of  nature  and  the  uni- 
formity of  its  operations  intact  ?  Did  his  creative  act  and  the 
purpose  of  his  providence  not  contemphite  the  existence  and 
extreme  illness  of  that  Christian  mother's  child  as  well  as  the 
earnest  prayers  which  were  to  be  offered  in  its  behalf?  And  if, 
in  answer  to  those  prayers,  he  had  decreed  to  spare  that  child, 
could  he  not,  in  the  exercise  of  his  infinite  wisdom,  have  so  ar- 
ranged all  the  details  of  creation  that  the  skilful  physician  would 
be  on  hand  at  the  right  juncture,  and  the  proper  medicine  be  ad- 
ministered at  the  proper  time ;  and  thus  that  the  child  should  be 
healed  in  answer  to  prayer,  yet  healed  only  by  the  employment 
of  natural  remedies  ?  And  so  with  regard  to  all  other  answers 
to  prayer,  which  science  considers  incredible  on  the  ground  that 
they  involve  a  direct  impinging  of  divine  power  upon  nature's 
fixed  and  unalterable  order. 

If  we  measure  the  divine  by  the  human  mind,  we  might  refuse 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  universe  having  been  so  con- 
structed. But  if  God  is  absolutely  infinite — infinite  in  power  no 
less  than  in  intelligence — who  will  make  bold  to  say  that  this 
theory  of  the  universe  is  impossible?  And  if  it  is  not  impossible, 
then  certainly  the  theological  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  is 
not  absurd.  It  may  be  held  with  all  the  objections  that  science 
may  bring  against  it,  for  it  neither  involves  the  necessity  of  the 
miraculous,  nor  supposes  even  the  shadow  of  divine  interference 
with  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  well  known  that  the  theory  just 
advanced,  as  a  possible  settlement  of  the  controversy  between 
science  and  theology  in  regard  to  prayer,  is  the  one  proposed  and 
maintained  by  McCosh  in  his  Divine  Government,  Physical  and 
Moral.  He  says  that  "God  does  not  require  to  interfere  with 
his  own  nrrangements,  for  there  is  an  answer  provided  in  the 
arrangement  made  by  him  from  all  eternity.  How  is  it  that 
God  sends  us  the  bounties  of  his  providence?  how  is  it  that  he 
supplies  the  many  wants  of  his  creatures?  how  is  it  that  he  en- 
courages industry?  how  is  it  that  he  arrests  the  plots  of  wicked- 
ness? how  is  it  that  he  punishes  in  tliis  life  notorious  offenders 
against  his  law?  The  answer  is,  by  the  skilful  pre-arrangements 
of  his  providence,  whereby  the  needful  events  fall  out  at  the  very 
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time  and  in  the  way  required.  When  the  question  is  asked,  How 
does  God  answer  prayer?  we  give  the  very  same  reply — it  is  by 
a  pre-ordained  appointment,  when  God  settled  the  constitution 
of  the  world,  and  set  all  its  parts  in  order."  These  views,  we 
believe,  will  not  command  the  assent  of  many  devout  minds  that 
delight  in  bringing  God  into  a  more  intimate  relation  with  human 
life  than  they  seem  to  allow.  We  do  not  state  them,  however, 
under  the  strong  conviction  of  their  correctness  which  the 
Princeton  professor  seems  to  entertain ;  we  only  propose  them  as 
an  alternative  legitimately  presented  to  Christian  faith,  when 
science  would  seek  to  overthrow  it  by  confronting  it  with  the 
fixedness  of  nature  and  its  laws. 

If  the  scientist  should  still  object,  that  even  this  theory  of  the 
universe  does  not  make  prayer  a  real  power^  on  the  ground  that 
the  arrangements  supposed  have  all  been  made  beforehand,  so 
that  the  effects  would  necessarily  follow,  prayer  or  no  prayer, 
this  is  our  reply  :  If  he  means  that  this  would  establish  no  causal 
connexion  between  prayer  and  the  event,  in  the  same  sense  that 
there  is  a  causal  nexus  between  an  act  of  the  will  and  the  lifting 
of  the  arm,  or  between  the  pressure  of  the  steam  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  engine,  he  is  undoubtedly  correct;  but  no  intelligent 
theologian  will  contend  for  any  such  connexion  between  prayer 
and  its  answer  as  this,  so  that  the  objection  on  that  score  is  im- 
pertinent and  invalid.  If  he  means,  however,  that  this  view 
does  not  establish  such  an  antecedence  and  sequence  between 
prayer  and  the  event,  that  the  antecedent  having  failed  the 
sequent  would  nojt  fail,  he  is  mistaken;  for  prayer  is  here  con- 
templated as  being  logically  prior  to  the  event,  in  the  mind  of 
God,  and  nature  has  been  arranged  with  a  direct  view  to  work 
out  into  actual  occurrence  the  object  which  prayer  seeks  to  realise. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  no  causative  connexion  between  the  two, 
in  the  strictest  sense;  but  there  is  such  a  connexion  between 
them,  at  least,  as  gives  prayer  a  determinate  place  in  the  mind 
of  God,  and  moves  him  to  arrange  creation  and  its  laws  in  such 
a  way  as  will  make  it  not  an  irrational  exercise,  but  practically  a 
power;  and  this  is  all  that  theology  contends  for. 

The  only  other  objection  that  can  be  brought  against  this  view 
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by  those  who  deny  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  the  sphere  of  natural 
law,  is,  that  it  gives  to  man  a  prorminence  to  which  he  is  not  en- 
titled; that  it  makes  a  regard  to  his  convenience  and  petty  wants 
occupy  too  high  a  place  in  the  counsels  of  heaven.  This  objection, 
however,  be  it  observed,  really  lies  outside  of  the  question  which 
we  are  now  considering,  and  may  therefore  be  dismissed  without 
further  notice  ;  for  it  is  not  a  scientific^  but  a  philosophical^  ob- 
jection against  prayer.  We  are  dealing  with  the  question, 
Whether  the  idea  of  prayer  is  at  war  with  the  constitution  of 
nature  »o  far  as  we  know  what  nature  is;  and  not  with  another 
which  is  wholly  different,  namely  this,  Whether  man  is  not  too 
insignificant  a  being  to  have  entered  so  largely  into  the  divine 
consideration,  as  this  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  would 
seem  to  imply  that  he  has. 

8.  But  there  is  yet  another  view  of  the  universe  which  theology 
may  interpose  between  itself  and  the  assaults  of  science  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Why  may  there  not  be  in- 
visible spiritual  beings,  connected  with  our  terrestrial  system 
from  the  beginning,  and  therefore  just  as  really  forces  in  nature 
as  human  beings?  And  what  is  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
answers  to  prayer  may  be  accomplished  through  their  instru- 
mentality, without  the  original  end  in  creation  being  changed,  or 
the  inviolableness  of  nature's  order  being  infringed?  The  Scrip- 
tures undoubtedly  teach  that  there  are  such  spirits;  and  not  only 
that  they  exist,  but  that  they  are  most  intimately  connected  with 
the  administration  of  divine  providence  in  its  bearing  upon  man's 
life  and  destiny.  Now,  to  say  the  least,  it  would  be  arrogance 
and  presumption  in  any  man  to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  beings.  The  omnipotent  God,  vvho  created  human 
spirits,  could  with  equal  ease  have  created  purer  angelic  intelli- 
gences if  he  had  so  willed. 

And  if  their  creation  wa8  possible,  it  was  equally  possible  for 
God  to  endow  them  with  superhuman  powers,  and  to  assign  them 
a  place  in  the  great  mundane  system  to  which  man  belongs ;  to 
give  them  a  far  keener  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  nature  than 
ho  has  given  to  man,  and  a  far  <2;reater  control  over  the  secret 
springs  of  nature's  energies  than  human  beings  possess. 
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And  if  such  spirits,  whose  existence  even  science  must  concede 
to  be  possible,  should  actually  exist,  although  invisible  and  doing 
their  appointed  work  unobserved  by  human  eye,  they  could  not 
properly  be  called  supernatural  Tpowers.  Having  been  originally 
connected  with  our  terrestrial  system  as  integral  parts  of  it,  no 
view  of  nature  would  be  complete  that  should  fail  to  recognise 
their  presence  and  influence  as  inseparable  from  the  true  idea  of 
the  cosmos.  Having  entered  from  the  very  beginning  into  the 
divine  plan  of  creation,  they  could  no  more  be  regarded  as  super- 
natural than  electricity,  or  the  force  of  gravitation.  They  would 
fall  into  the  same  category  with  every  other  force  that  belongs  to 
nature,  and,  in  the  strictest  sense,  might  claim  to  be  denominated 
natural.  There  would  be  no  difference  whatever  between  their 
relation  to  the  present  order  of  things  and  man's  relation  to  it. 
The  only  radical  difference  between  the  two,  would  be  a  difference 
in  the  extent  of  their  modifying  influence  upon  that  system  to 
which  both  of  them  equally  belonged. 

Let  it  be  further  noticed,  that,  on  the  supposition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  beings,  if  they  should  interpose  to  make  new  dis- 
positions and  combinations  of  nature's  existing  forces,  it  would 
.be  no  more  out  of  harmony  with  established  order  than  the  similar 
actings  of  man  on  the  same  on  a  smaller  scale.  By  a  deliberate 
act  of  the  will,  man  can  break  up  a  chemical  compound,  and  set 
free  its  gaseous  elements,  and  charge  a  balloon,  and  send  it  float- 
ing through  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  in  apparent 
defiance  of  the  force  of  gravitation.  He  can  change  the  bed  of  a 
river,  and  the  waters  thus  diverted  ho  can  employ  as  productive 
capital,  and  effect  results  that  determine  the  commercial  supre- 
macy of  a  nation.  And  thousands  of  other  things  he  can  do, 
which  nature,  as  it  was  before  he  began  to  work  upon  it,  never 
would  or  could  have  done.  Yet  who  ever  dreams  that  there  is 
anything  supernatural  in  this?  And  what  scientist  ever  charges 
man's  inventive  industry  with  an  attempt  to  break  in  upon 
nature's  fixedness  and  order?  There  is,  indeed,  a  violent  invasion 
of  nature,  a  seizure  of  its  forces,  a  displacement  of  them,  and  a 
directing  of  them  into  new  channels;  and  this  is  done  by  the 
superior  power  of  human  intellect  and  will  for  the  accomplishment 
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of  results  that  otherwise  would  have  been  impossible.  But  nature's 
order,  though  modified,  is  not  destroyed.  It  was  intended  to  be 
flexible,  and  from  the  beginning  was  made  susceptible  of  being 
modified  without  being  marred. 

And  on  the  same  principle,  if  angelic  beings  exist  as  original 
component  parts  of  our  system,  they  might  act  similarly;  yet 
nothing  supernatural  be  introduced,  and  no  confusion  ensue.  By 
a  direct  act  of  will,  they  might  break  up  the  continuity  of  nature, 
and  counteract  the  tendency  of  some  of  its  forces  by  opposing 
others ;  or  even  by  the  intervention  of  spiritual  force,  they  might 
divert  others  and  combine  them  in  new  forms  for  the  production  of 
new  results,  as  is  done  every  day  by  thousands  of  manufacturers 
all  over  the  world. 

Give  them  a  place  in  the  cosmos,  like  that  which  is  universally 
conceded  to  man,  and  they  can  employ  their  gigantic  powers  on 
fields  of  action  as  much  broader  than  those  which  are  traversed 
by  man's  activities,  as  they  are  superior  to  him;  and  they  can  do 
it  without  producing  any  derangement  in  the  general  order  that 
the  sharpest  eye  of  science  could  detect.  ,  ,         .       ,    'viii  . 

Admitting,  then,  the  possibility  of  all  that  has  been  advanced 
upon  the  subject  of  angelic  existence  and  angelic  connexion  with 
our  world  being  real,  as  all  must  admit  who  acknowledge  the 
personality  of  God  and  the  spirituality  of  the  human  soul,  why 
may  not  angelic  agency  be  employed  in  answering  prayer  with 
as  little  disturbance  to  the  uniformity  of  nature's  operations  as  is 
caused  by  human  agency  thousands  upon  thousands  of  times 
every  day  ?  And  if  it  may,  what  right  has  science  to  tax  theology 
with  holding  an  irrational  and  absurd  creed,  when  it  avows  its 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer?  If  a  Christian  soldier,  having 
sought  the  protection  of  God,  comes  safely  out  of  a  murderous 
battle,  with  no  scar  upon  his  person  save  a  slight  abrasion  of  the 
skin  upon  the  temple,  who  can  say  that  some  unseen  intelligence 
may  not  have  been  commissioned  to  deflect  the  well-aimed  bullet 
from  its  fatal  course  and  send  it  along  a  harmless  path  ?  Such 
an  interposition  must  be  conceded  to  be  possible;  and  if  it  should' 
actually  take  place,  it  would  be  only  the  intervention  of  a  force 
belonging  to  nature,  and  accomplishing  nothing  more  than  could 
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be  just  as  effectually  accomplished  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  or 
the  slender  drooping  bough  of  an  intervening  tree.  It  is  true 
that  a  law  of  motion  would  be  contravened,  but  contravened  by 
the  interposition  of  a  force  which  was  resident  in  nature — a 
phenomenon  of  too  common  occurrence  to  excite  the  wonder  of 
even  the  most  ignorant.  ■    ^    >'^    f>:4 >  ^^^ ;'  fc 

There  would  be  no  real  difference  between  such  an  act  on  the 
part  of  an  angel  and  that  of  a  man  who  should  strike  aside  the 
dagger  of  an  assassin,  and  save  the  breast  of  his  friend  from  its 
sharp  and  deadly  thrust.  In  both  cases  there  would  be  the 
mastering  of  mere  material  force  by  that  of  will,  and  nothing 
more.  And  if,  in  obedience  to  a  previously  given  request,  the 
man  should  be  present  just  at  the  moment  when  his  presence  was 
needed,  that  would  harmonise  the  case  entirely  with  that  of 
angelic  interference  to  save  the  life  of  a  Christian  soldier  on  the 
battle-field,  in  answer  to  his  prayer. 

The  only  want  of  exact  parallelism  between  the  two  would  be 
in  the  fact,  that  in  the  one  case  human  will  acted  mediately 
through  muscular  force,  while  in  the  other  angelic  will  acted  im- 
mediately  upon  a  moving  mass.  This  slight  dissimilarity,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  comparison.  For  even 
human  will  acts  directly  upon  the  material  organisation  with 
which  it  is  connected;  and  if  tliis  is  true  of  human  spirits  and 
the  bodies  they  inhabit,  it  would  not  seem  to  be  impossible  for 
higher  angelic  intelligences  to  act  with  equal  directness  upon 
matter  with  which  they  have  no  organic  connexion.  There  is 
nothing,  then,  in  nature,  so  far  as  it  reveals  itself  to  science,  to 
stamp  with  absurdity  the  idea  that — 

"Millions  of  spiritual  beings  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep;" 

and  nothing  to  disprove  the  hypothesis  of  prayer  being  answered 
through  their  instrumentality.  Their  agency  might  be  employed 
for  healing  sickness,  averting  calamities,  subduing  storms,  and 
doing  thousands  of  other  things  in  answer  to  prayer,  without  the 
miraculous  being  introduced  or  any  violence  being  done  to 
nature's  general  order.  For  aught  that  science  can  tell,  the 
beautiful  dream   of  Doddridge  may  not  have  been  all  a  dream: 
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the  angelic  arms,  which  were  seen  in  a  vision  of  the  night  as 
having,  years  before,  received  him  falling  from  a  horse,  and  thus 
saved  his  life,  may  have  been  the  reproduction  in  a  dream  of 
what  was  a  fact  in  his  boyhood-^they  may  have  borne  him  up 
and  saved  him  from  a  premature  and  horrible  death. 

And  here  we  conclude  our  inquiry;  not,  indeed,  having  ad- 
vanced any  positive  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  the  sphere 
of  the  natural — 'which  it  was  not,  however,  our  purpose  to  do; 
but  having  shown,  as  we  think,  and  shown  conclusively,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  nature — and  therefore  nothing  in  science, 
which  is  only  the  interpreter  of  nature — to  warrant  the  charge 
of  absurdity  which  is  brought  by  some  scientific  men  against  the 
idea  of  prayer  as  held  by  Christian  theology.  On  this  point, 
whatever  may  be  the  fact,  there  is  no  real  casus  belli  between 
science,  which  is  the  interpreter  of  the  works,  and  theology, 
which  is  the  interpreter  of  the  word,  of  God.  i 
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ARTICLE  VI. 


WHITEFIELD  AND  HIS  TIMES.* 


This  is  a  prompt  reprint  of  the  English  work,  the  first  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  1876.  The  typographical  execution  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  the  first  and  second  volumes,  respec- 
tively, are  graced  by  copies  of  the  two  engravings  pronounced 
by  Dr.  Gillies,  Whitefield's  friend  and  first  biographer,  the  most 
exact  likenesses  of  the  great  evangelist  ever  taken. 

Although  several  "Lives  of  Whitefield"  have  been  given  to  the 
public,  there  was  a  place  for  this  one,  even  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years.  Much  fresh  matter  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
biographer,   while   preparing   his  other  works — "The   Life  of 

*  Life  and    Times  of  the  Rev.   Oeovge  Whitefield.     By   the*  Rev.   L. 
Tyerman.     a.  D.  F.   Randolph  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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Samuel  Wesley,"  "The  Life  of  John  Wesley,"  and  "The  History 
of  the  Oxford  Methodists;"  and  he  has  executed  his  work  after 
the  improved  manner  of  modern  biographers.  While,  at  every 
period,  the  study  of  the  life  of  so  eminent  a  servant  of  Christ 
must  be  profitable  to  all  earnest  Christians,  it  seems  especially 
seasonable  just  now  to  present  afresh  and  vividly  his  example  for 
our  consideration.  We  are  now  inquiring  how  the  gospel  should 
be  preached  to  sinners ;  in  some  places,  what  gospel  ought  to  be 
preached.  Faith  and  Science,  Creeds  and  Broad  Churchism, 
Denorainationalism  and  Christian  Union,  are  confronting  each 
other  in  unadjusted  relations;  and,  as  to  modes  of  action  and 
worship.  Evangelism,  Lay  Preaching,  Christian  Associations, 
Religious  Benevolence,  Ritualism,  Discipline,  and  Liturgies,  are 
subjects  demanding  new  consideration. 

The  relations  between  God  and  his  creatures  are  unchangeable, 
and  the  subjective  history  of  the  Church  depends  upon  the  dif- 
ferent manner  of  understanding  and  observing  these  relations. 
In  every  period  of  religious  fluctuation,  therefore,  careful  and 
conscientious  inquirers  should  look  back  to  what  has  been.  The 
period  covered  by  the  life  of  Whitefield  was  characterised  by  a 
fermentation  of  opinions  and  modes  of  acting,  which,  for  its 
violence  and  for  its  effects  on  the  English-speaking  Protestant 
Church,  has  not  been  paralleled  since  the  Reformation.  In  the 
Church  of  England  there  was  wrought  a  change  in  practical 
doctrine,  in  evangelical  preaching,  in  spirituality,  and  in  zeal, 
which  marks  the  origin  of  High  and  Low  Church,  and  all  that 
this  means  for  the  past  and  present,  and  all  it  portends  for  the 
future.  In  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  though  more  particu- 
larly in  the  last,  as  well  as  in  America,  the  same  causes  operated, 
producing  analogous  though  not  identical  results.  Especially 
now  arose  the  great  Methodist  denomination,  which  has  so  ag- 
grandised itself  in  extension,  numbers,  and  relative  influence, 
that  it  now  boldly  bears  on  its  advancing  standards  the  name 
originally  applied  hy  its  despisers  in  contempt. 

Whatever  of  principle  or  practice  belonging  to  the  movement 
of  this  period  and  the  philosophy  of  it,  is  of  valuable  application 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  Church,  connects  itself  largely 
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with  the  life  of  Whitefield,  and  may  be  found  in  these  two  elabo- 
rate and  trustworthy  volumes. 

In  a  wider  yet  more  intimate  view,  here  each  spiritually-minded 
believer  may  contemplate  the  portrait  of  one  who  seemed  to  live 
only  for  Christ,  and  from  his  experiences,  recorded  unaffectedly 
by  himself,  the  power  of  the  grace  of  God,  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  the  rich  rewards  the 
Saviour  bestows,  even  in  this  life,  upon  every  follower  who  un- 
reservedly consecrates  himself  to  his  service.       f  :  ;  i      fi^l 

The  pleasure  and  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  perusal  of 
these  volumes,  will  not  be  marred  for  any  reader  by  the  slightest 
manifestation  of  a  denominational  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
"^biographer.  Mr.  Tyerman  says  with  frankness,  that  he  himself 
is  in  doctrine  an  Arminian,  but,  otherwise,  no  clue  is  given  as  to 
his  Church  connexion. 

Since  the  Reformation,  three  notable  movements  have  character- 
ised English  religious  history.    The  first  was  the  Puritan  struggle 
under  Elizabeth;    the  second,  the  appearance  of  the  Quakers 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century;    and  the  third,  the 
rise  of  the  Methodist  Church  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     The  Puritans  opposed  the  Church  of  England  mainly 
because  of  its  serai-Popish  ceremonials,  as  they  deemed  them;  the 
Quakers,  in  the  first  instance,  because  of  what   they  considered 
its   unchristian   hierarchy;    and    Wesley   and  Whitefield   were 
wounded  by  its  want,  in  their  day,  of  vital  religion.    It  is  notice- 
able, that  neither  one  of  the  three  dissented  originally  from  the 
theology  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.     To  do  this  has  been  re- 
served for  a  section  still  within  its  visible  communion.     The  real 
though  somewhat  remote  causes  of  these  separations  are  found  in 
the  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  Church  of  England  stopped  far 
short  of  the  other  Reformed    Churches  in  divergence  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.     This  incompleteness  of  reform  was, 
without  doubt,  due  to  the  political  origin  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.       This    well   established   historical   fact    is    exhibited   by 
Macaulay  with  a  force  that  leaves  no  room  for  dispute,  and  a 
vividness  that  arrests  the  attention  of  every  reader  of  his  history. 
Of  this  view,  a  curious  corroboration,  more  than  two  hundred 
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years  old,  is  found  in  the  Autobiography  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.  This  nobleman,  as  English  embassador  at  the  Court 
of  France,  was  endeavoring  to  dissuade  Louis  X[IL  and  his 
ministers  from  the  war  they  were  entering  upon  against  the\ 
French  Protestants.  "I  was  often  told,"  he  writes,  "that  if 
the  late  Reformation  in  France  had  been  like  that  of  England, 
where  we  had  retained  the  hierarchy  together  with  decent  rites 
and  ceremonies  in  the  Church,  as,  also,  holidays  in  memory  of 
the  saints,  music  in  churches,  as  well  as  divers  other  testimonies, 
both  of  glorifying  God  and  giving  honor  and  reward  to  learning, 
they  could  much  better  have  tolerated  it;  but  such  a  rash  and 
violent  reformation  as  theirs  was  by  no  means  to  be  approved. 
Whereunto  I  answered,  .  .  ,  that  their  Reformation  was  in  great 
part  acted  by  the  common  people;  whereas,  ours  began  at  the 
Prince  of  State,  and  therefore  was  the  more  moderate." 

Unlike  the  first  great  Reformation  in  England,  the  three  minor 
ones  had  their  origin,  not  from  the  prince,  but  the  people.  A 
brief  view,  therefore,  of  the  social  and  religious  state  of  the  people 
at  this  period  will  help  to  a  better  comprehension  of  what  we 
have  to  say  of  Whitefield  and  his  times.  We  will  epitomise  what 
we  find  upon  this  topic  in  Green's  History: 

"Never  had  religion  Heemed  at  a  lower  ebb.  A  large  number  of  pre- 
lates were  mere  Whig  partisans,  with  no  higher  aim  than  that  of  pro- 
motion. The  levees  of  the  ministers  were  crowded  with  lawn  sleeves. 
A  Welsh  bishop  owned  that  he  had  seen  his  diocese  but  once,  and 
habitually  resided  at  the  Lakes  of  Westmoreland.  The  system  of 
pluralities  turned  the  wealthier  and  more  learned  of  the  priesthood  into 
absentees,  while  the  bulk  of  them  were  indolent,  poor,  and  without 
social  consideration.  A  shrewd  and  prejudiced  observer  brands  the 
English  clergy  of  the  day  as  the  most  lifeles?  in  Europe,  the  most  remiss 
of  their  labors  in  private,  and  the  least  severe  in  their  lives."  ,        ^ 

The  decay  of  the  great  dissenting  bodies  went  hand  in  hand 
with  that  of  the  Established  Church,  and  during  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  the  Nonconformists  declined  in  numbers  as  in 
energy.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  revolt  against  religion  and 
against  churches  in  both  extremes  of  English  society.  "In  the 
higher  circles,  every  one  laughs,"  said  Montesquieu  on  his  visit 
to  England,  "if  one  talks  of  religion."    Of  the  prominent  states- 
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rnen  of  the  time,  the  greater  part  were  unbelievers  in  any  form 
of  Christianity,  and  were  distinguished  for  the  grossness  and  im- 
morality of  their  lives.  1   'if 

At  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale,  lay  the  masses  of  the  poor. 
They  were  ignorant  and  brutal  to  a  degree  hard  to  conceive  of; 
for  the  vast  increase  of  population  which  followed  on  the  growth 
of  towns  and  the  development  of  manufactures,  had  been  met  by 
no  effort  for  their  religious  or  educational  improvement.  The 
rural  peasantry,  who  were  fast  being  reduced  to  pauperism  by 
the  abuse  of  the  poor  laws,  were  loft  without  moral  or  religious 
training  of  any  sort.     Within  the  towns,  things  were  worse.    ' 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  England  remained  at  heart  religious. 
Even  the  apathy  of  the  clergy  was  mingled  with  a  new  spirit  of 
charity  and  good  sense,  a  tendency  to  subordinate  ecclesiastical 
differences  to  the  thought  of  a  common  Christianity,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  rational  theology  for  the  worn-out  superstitions  of  the 
past.  In  the  middle  class,  the  old  piety  lived  on  unchanged,  and 
it  was  from  this  class  that  a  religious  revival  burst  forth  at  the 
close  of  Walpole's  ministry,  which  changed  in  a  few  years  the 
whole  temper  of  English  society.  The  Church  was  restored  to 
life  and  activity.  Religion  carried  to  the  hearts  of  the  poor  a 
fresh  spirit  of  moral  zeal,  while  it  purified  literature  and  manners. 
A  new  philanthophy  reformed  our  prisons,  infused  clemency  and 
wisdom  into  our  penal  laws,  abolished  the  slave  trade,  and  gave 
the  first  impulse  to  popular  education.  The  revival  began  with 
a  small  knot  of  Oxford  students,  whose  revolt  against  the  religious 
deadness  of  their  times  showed  itself  in  ascetic  observances,  an 
enthusiastic  devotion,  and  a  methodical  regularity  of  life,  which 
gained  them  the  nickname  of  Methodists.  Three  figures  de- 
tached themselves  from  the  group  as  soon  as,  on  its  transfer  to 
London  in  1738,  it  attracted  public  attention  by  the  fervor  and 
even  extravagance  of  its  piety,  and  each  found  his  special  work 
in  the  great  task  to  which  the  instinct  of  the  new  movement  led 
it  from  the  first — that  of  carrying  religion  and  morality  to  the 
vast  masses  of  population  which  lay  concentrated  in  the  towns 
and  around  the  mines  and  collieries  of  Cornwall  and  the  North. 
Whitefield  was,  above  all,  the  preacher  of  the  revival;    Charles 
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Wesley  was  the  sweet  singer  of  the  movement;  John  Wesley 
was  the  organiser  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Of  the  three, 
this  article  has  only  to  do  with  Whitefield.  But  first,  we  may 
add  to  the  important  historical  statement  quoted  above,  the 
.somewhat  angry  invective  of  Whitefield  himself  against  the 
clergy  of  his  day :  ^ 

"It  is  tnoHt  notorious,  that  for  the  iniquity  of  the  priests  the  land 
uiourns.  I  have  now  conversed  with  several  of  the  best  of  all  denoinina" 
tions,  and  many  of  them  solemnly  protest  that  they  went  from  the  Church 
because  they  could  not  find  ^ood  for  their  souls.  The  clergy  neglect  the 
work  oS  their  culling.  Their  sermons  are  but  a  week's  study  to  please 
the  ears  of  the  people,  or  to  advance  their  own  reputation.  If  they  were 
here,  I  would  toll  them  to  their  face  that  they  do  not  preach  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation.  No!  Seneca,  Cicero,  Plato,  or  any  of  the  heathen 
philosophers,  would  preach  as  good  doctrine  as  we  hear  in  most  of  our 
churches.  Our  ministers  subscribe  totheir  Articles  and  think  no  more 
about  them.  Many,  very  many,  of  our  clergy  know  no  more  of  regenera- 
tion than  Nicodemus  did  when  he  came  to  Christ  by  night.  To  talk  of  ^ 
feeling  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  esteemed  nonsense.  They  make  no  scruple 
of  attending  taverns  and  public-houses.  They  make  no  conscience  of 
playing  several  hours  at  billiards,  bowls,  and  other  unlawful  games,  which 
they  esteem  as  innocent  diversions.  Plurality  of  livings,  and  not  the  sal- 
yation  of  your  souls,  is  the  aim,  and  chief,  aim,  of  many,  very  many,  of 
our  present  clergy.  They  don't  catechise;  they  don't  visit  from  house  to 
house  ;  they  don't  watch  over  their  flocks  by  examining  their  lives.  They 
keep  up  no  constant  religious  (tonversation  in  families  under  their  care. 
No,  my  brethren,  these  things  are  neglected,  and  if  they  were  to  be  acted 
by  any  one,  the  jxirson  would  be  esteemed  an  enthusiast,  and  as  righteous 
overmuch.'' 

•In  a  period  marked  by  such  religious  characteristics,  began 
the  public  career  of  Whitefield,  by  the  preaching  of  his  first  ser- 
mon June,  1736,  at  the  ago  of  twenty-one.  It  ended  thirty-four 
years  later,  September,  1770,  when  as  yet  he  was  only  fifty-five 
years  old.  We  read  with  amazement,  almost  amounting  to  in- 
credulity, of  the  labors  and  results  of  this  ministry  of  thirty-four 
years,  as  given  in  detail  in  the  volumes  before  us.  A  bare  sum- 
mary affords  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  them.  He  preached 
more  than  eighteen  thousand  sermons  in  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  Ireland,  and  America,  to  larger  assemblies  than  ever 
listened  to  any  uninspired  man.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic  thirteen 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  2 — 14. 
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times,  when  navigation  was  tedious,  perilous,  and  exhausting. 
"Wesley,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  says:       -    <*         •  • 

"Have  we  read  or  heard  of  any  person,  »ince  the  Apostles,  who  testi- 
fied the  gospel  of  the  ^racc  of  God  through  so  widely  extended  a  space, 
through  so  large  a  portion  of  the  habitable  globe?  Have  we  read  or 
heard  of  any  person  who  called  so  many  thousands,  so  many  myriads,  of 
sinners  to  repentance  ?  Above  all,  have  we  read  or  heard  of  any  who  has 
been  a  blessed  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  of  bringing  sd  many  sin- 
ners from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God?" 

It  is  stated  of  Whitefield,  that  for  many  years  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  preaching  from  forty  to  sixty  hours  every  week,  besides 
services  of  prayer  and  praise  in  every  house  to  which  he  was  in- 
vited. It  is  recorded  that  on  one  occasion,  within  something  like 
six  and  thirty  hours,  without  taking  refreshment  by  sleep,  he 
preached  five  sermons,  expounded  to  four  societies,  and  attended 
an  exhaustlessly  prolonged  love-feast.  That  his  pulpit  exercises 
were  as  astonishing  for  their  effect,  as  unexampled  for  their  fre- 
quency, is  well  known.  And  while  the  thousands  and  myriads, 
referred  to  by  Wesley,  were  mostly  of  the  humble  class,  he  had 
also,  as  admiring  listeners,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Chesterfield,  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  his  celebrated  wife,  the  Lady  Selina 
Huntingdon,  the  Duchess 'of  Queensbury,  and  even  the  famous 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough;  and  in  America,  we  find  among 
his  hearers,  Benjamin  P'ranklin,  Governor  Belcher  of  New  York, 
and  others  not  less  famous.  David  Hume  pronounced  him  the 
most  ingenious  preacher  he  had  ever  known,  and  said  it  was 
worth  going  twenty  miles  to  hear  him. 

During  his  life-time,  Whitefield  prepared  about  sixty-three 
sermons  for  the  press,  and  his  correspondence  was  enormous. 

The  results  of  the   Methodist  movement  upon  the  religious, 

moral,  and  social  condition  of  England  have  been  briefly  set  forth 

in  the  extracts  given   above   from  Green's  History.     Of  this,  a 

fair  share  must  be  allowed  to  Whitefield  as  its  greatest  preacher. 

A  like  statement,  somewhat  more  particular,  of  the  result   in 

America,  is  quoted  from  the  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church,  by  Dr.  Abel  Stevens: 

"The  Congregational  churches  of  New  England,  the  Presbyterians  and 
Baptists  of  the  Middle  States,  and  the  mixed  colonies  of  the  South,  owe 
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their  later  religious  life  and  enerj^y  mostly  to  the  impulse  given  by  White- 
field's  powerful  ministrations.  'The  Great  Awakening'  under  Edwards 
had  not  only  subsided  before  Whitefield's  arrival,  but  had  re-acted. 
"  Whitefield  restored  it,  and  the  New  England  churches  received  under  his 
labors  an  inspiration  of  zeal  and  energy  which  has  never  died  out.  He 
extended  the  revival  from  the  Congregational  churches  of  the  Eastern 
to  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  Middle  States.  In  Pennsylvania 
and  New  .Jersey,  where  Frelinghuysen,  Blair,  Rowland,  and  the  two 
Tennents  had  been  laboring  with  evangelical  zeal,  he  was  as  a  prophet 
from  God,  and  it  was  then  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  took  that 
attitude  of  evangelical  power  and  aggression  which  has  ever  since 
characterised  it.  Whitefield's  preaching,  and  especially  the  reading  of 
his  printed  sermons  in  Virginia,  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  that  State,  whence  it  has  extended  to  the  South  and  South- 
west. The  stock  from  which  proceeded  the  Baptists  of  Virginia,  and 
those  of  all  the  South  and  Southwest,  was  also  Whitefieldian.  And, 
ulthough  Whitefield  did  not  organise  the  results  of  his  labors,  he  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Wesley^s  itinerants.  When  he  descended  into  his 
American  grave,  they  were  already  on  his  track.  They  came  not  only 
to  labor,  but  to  organise  their  labors." 

In  addition  to  his  labors  more  directW  spiritual,  Whitefield 
was  wonderfull}'^  successful  in  collecting  money  for  benevolent 
purposes;  so  much  so,  that  it  was  a  charge  against  him  by  his 
opponents,  that  he  was  impoverishing  the  realm  by  the  amounts 
he  drew  from  his  hearers.  His  enormous  collections  may  be 
fairly  considered  the  beginning  of  the  beneficence  which  now  dis- 
tinguishes the  British  churches.  He  founded  the  Bethesda  Orphan 
House,  ten  miles  from  Savannah,  still  in  existence;  and,  during 
the  thirty  years  of  his  supervision,  collected  for  it  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  pounds,  of  which  he  himself,  serving  without 
compensation,  contributed  above  three  thousand  pounds.  It  is 
singular  to  observe,  that  the  founding  and  support  of  this  bene- 
faction, so  unimportant  when  compared  with  his  career  as  an 
evangelist,  he  seems  always  to  have  regarded  as  the  specific  work 
of  his  life. 

This  scanty  synopsis  of  his  achievements  and  the  results  of 
tliem,  may  serve  imperfectly  to  indicate  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  his  labors;  but  anything  like  a  fair  view  of  them 
can  be  obtained  only  by  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Tyerman's  volumes. 

Our  wonder  is  enhanced  when  we  see  that  Whitefield  entered 
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upon  his  ministerial  work  at  twenty-one,  and  at  twenty-four  had 
attained  a  prominence  hardly  inferior  to  any  other  period  of  his 
life.  He  was  already  the  full  compeer  of  Wesley,  ten  years  his 
senior  and  much  his  superior  in  learning,  and  was  exercising  a 
controlling  influence  over  men  whom  he  might  have  been  expected 
to  look  up  to  as  guides,  and  was  mainly,  almost  solely,  directing 
enterprises,  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  which  were  in  striking 
contrast  with  his  youth.  In  this  respect,  the  parallel  is  close  be- 
tween him  and  the  younger  Pitt.  As  evidence  of  his  acknowl- 
edged importance  at  this  early  age,  and  of  the  commotion  he  was 
exciting,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  year  1739,  when  he 
was  only  twenty-four  years  old,  more  than  forty  publications  were 
issued  against  the  young  preacher  and  the  Methodists.  Nor 
were  his  assailants  men  of  inferior  note.  Among  them  were 
several  Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  conspicuously  the  Bishop  of 
London  himself.  Neither  was  this  year  peculiar  in  this  respect. 
The  opposition  to  him  continued  with  undiminished  if  not  in- 
creasing vehemence,  and  not  unfrequently  passed  over  into  per- 
sonal invective.  ;  7~~         . 

As  we  read  this  remarkable  biography,  we  are  conscious  of 
feeling  apprehension  lest,  first,  his  enthusiasm  should  be  ex- 
hausted, and  he  become  weary  ;  or  lest,  second,  it  should  be 
exaggerated  into  fanaticism,  so  as  to  destroy  his  usefulness  ;  or 
third,  that  his  followers^  under  like  influence,  should  get  beyond 
his  control  and  break  away  from  him  ;  or,  fourth,  that  his  bold- 
ness in  assuming  pecuniary  responsibility  for  his  Orphan  House 
should  overwhelm  him. 

Let  us  now  ask  the  question,  from  the  answer  to  which  we 
may  hope  to  draw  instruction  also,  from  the  contemplation  of  a 
life  in  itself  so  interesting,  By  what  means  did  he  accomplish  so 
much  ?  Not  by  the  help  of  birth  or  position.  His  parents  kept 
an  inn,  and  he  himself,  in  his  "blue  apron  and  snuff"ers,  washed 
mops,  cleaned  rooms,  and,  in  one  word,  became  professed  and 
common  drawer,  for  nigh  a  year  and  a  half."  He  was  a  servitor 
at  Oxford;  and  upon  the  occasion  of  his  ordination,  was  glad  to 
receive  in  humility  a  gratuity  of  five  guineas  from  the  Bishop. 
It  was  not  by  force  of  supreme  intellectual  power.     This  was 
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never  claimed  for  him  by  the  most  enthusiastic  of  his  contempo- 
raneous admirers,  nor  would  any  of  his  multitudinous  published 
performances  justify  the  claim,  if  made.  Nor  was  it  through  his 
learning;  for  this  can  only  be  accounted  as  moderate.  It  mav 
be  said  that  he  accomplished  his  achievements  by  his  gift  of 
oratory.  This  assigns  a  more  satisfactory  but  still  inadequate 
cause.  He  possessed,  indeed,  the  qualifications  of  a  supreme 
popular  orator  :  a  strong  and  ready  understanding ;  a  lively 
imagination,  quick  sensibility  ;  a  command  of  forcible  words ;  a 
voice  of  matchless  compass  and  modulation ;  a  flexible,  expres- 
sive, magnetic  countenance,  and  a  most  dramatic  but  entirely 
natural  manner.  Certainly  he  was  fitted  to  sway  an  audience ; 
but  much  more  is  demanded  for  the  true  orator — mastery  of  his 
theme ;  sincerity  and  enthusiasm.  These  Whitefield  possessed 
in  the  highest  degree.  Yet,  possessed  of  every  merely  natural 
qualification,  without  something  more,  and  that  something  super- 
natural, Whitefield  never  could  have  accomplished  what  he  did. 
It  was  beyond  the  power  of  speech.  Demosthenes,  Cicero, 
Chatham,  Webster — none  of  them  could  have  done  it.  It  was 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  him,  and  making 
efficacious  the  truths  he  uttered  on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
Why  should  we  hesitate  to  announce  this  positively  ?  It  was  a 
fact  which,  though  spiritual,  was  as  real  as  any  outward  fact  con- 
nected with  his  history.  God,  in  his  gracious  purposes  to  his 
Church  universal,  saw  fit  at  this  time  to  work  a  reformation  in 
the  Church  of  England,  the  blessings  of  which  should  not  be 
confined  to  that  bran,ch  of  the  Church,  nor  to  England,  nor  to 
that  period  of  time,  but  which  should  be  liberally  extended  to 
other  Churches,  to  other  lands  and  continents,  and  into  thie 
distant  future.  He  raised  up  for  this  end  his  agents;  not  White- 
field  alone,  but  others  also ;  and  bestowed  upon  them  a  power 
which  can  proceed  only  from  Omniptence. 

Another  fact  correlative  to  this  is  equally  certain  and  equally 
important  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  those  who  would 
either  account  for  the  event  or  derive  instruction  from  it.  When 
God  means  either  to  reform  or  revive  his  Church,  he  prepares  a 
people  to  hear  as  really  as  he  qualifies  a  preacher  to  preach,  and 
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by  the  same  divine  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  we  read 
the  sermons  of  Wesley  or  Whitefield,  we  are  sure  that  we  can- 
not be  mistaken  in  asserting  that  these  same  sermons,  preached 
in  any  community  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  accompanied  by 
whatever  aids  of  personal  tlelivery,  could  not  produce  an  equal 
effect,  nor  anything  comparable.  Before  Wesley  and  Whitefield 
had  entered  upon  their  work,  already  faithful  ministers  had  been 
declaring  the  truth  with  power,  as  Doddridge  and  Watts  in  Eng- 
land ;  Howell  Harris  in  Wales ;  the  Erskines  in  Scotland  ;  and 
Edwards,  the  Tennents,  and  others,  in  America.  "Above  all," 
says  Mr.  Tyerman,  "in  answer  to  the  long  continued  prayers  of 
the  religious  societies,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost 
the  Comforter  was  now  moving  the  masses  of  the  people,  and 
making  them  anxious  concerning  their  personal  salvation."  Thus 
prepared,  naturally  and  supernaturally,  to  preach  to  hearers  fitted 
by  the  providence  and  grace  of  God  to  listen,  and  burning 
with  zeal  to  establish  in  others  the  faith  he  himself  had,  and  to 
excite  in  their  souls  the  spiritual  ardor  which  glowed  in  his  own, 
Whitefield  relied  mainly  and  almost  exclusively  uipon  doctrinal 
preaching.  "As  (said  Wesley)  he  kept  to  the  grand  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  may  they  not  (he  adds)  be  summed  up  in  two  words, 
as  it  were — The  New  Birth  and  Justification  hy  Faith  f  In- 
cluded in  these,  as  preached  by  Whitefield,  were  other  cardinal 
doctrines,  some  of  which  were  not  fully  accepted  by  Wesley — 
Election  and  Predestination  ;  man's  depravity  and  inability  ;  and 
the  final  perseverance  of  saints — in  a  word,  the  complete  Calvin- 
istic  scheme  of  theology.  These  doctrines,  constantly  pressed, 
Whitefield  declares  he  did  not  adopt  from  the  writings  of  others, 
for  he  had  not  read  them,  but  was  led  into  them  by  his  own 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  is  the  example  of  Whitefield 
added  to  that  of  the  great  preachers  who  preceded  him,  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  those  evangelists  are  mistaken  who  think  that, 
even  for  immediate  effect,  doctrine  should  be  held  back  or 
softened  ;  much  farther  astray,  and  singularly  so,  are  those  who 
would  substitute  in  any  degree  for  spiritual  truth,  morality,  phi- 
losophy, emotion,  churchism,  or  ritualism. 

W^e  do  not  feel    called  on  to   raise  here   the  question    of  the 
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scriptural  lawfulness  or  the  expediency  of  Whitefield's  special; 
methods  of  procedure — outdoor  meetings ;  lay-preaching;  services 
protracted  into  the  night;  emotional  exercises;  letters  received 
and  publicly  read  from  converts  and  persons  under  conviction  ; 
the  tests  established  for  church  membership,  etc.  These  ques- 
tions are  important,  but  evidently  must  be  discussed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  occasions  and  circumstances  to  which  they  stand  re- 
lated. It  is  much  more  important  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
his  more  personal  traits,  to  be  imitated  by  every  Christian,  every 
minister,  and  especially  by  every  evangelist. 

And  first  is  his  absolute  absorption  in  the  work  to  which  he 
had  devoted  himself,  and  his  incomprehensible  disregard  of  the 
great  historic  and  social  events  in  the  midst  of  which  he  lived. 
He  was  born  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  lived  through  the  reign 
of  George  II.,  and  for  ten  years  after  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  and  almost  touched  the  opening  of  the  American  struggle ; 
divided  his  time  between  America  and  Great  Britain,  and 
preached  in  all  parts  of  both.  Meanwhile,  his  correspondence 
was  so  incessant  and  minute,  that  it  furnishes  an  almost  daily 
biography ;  and  yet  we  must  look  to  the  dates  before  we  can 
synchronise  his  life  with  this  period.  We  hear  nothing  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  the  conquest  of  India,  or  the  capture  of 
Quebec,  and  nothing  of  the  resistance  of  the  American  patriots, 
just  culminating  into  revolution,  nor  a  word  about  the  political 
struggle  which  was  convulsing  England,  or  of  the  illustrious 
actors  in  it.  Nor  is  his  attention  attracted  to  the  splendid  liter- 
ature of  the  period.  Bolingbroke,  Chesterfield,  and  Dr.  John* 
son  write  about  him,  but  he  never  mentions  their  names,  unless 
one  of  them  happens  to  be  among  his  hearers.  Such  uncon- 
sciousness of  everything  apart  from  a  central  object,  has  its 
parallel  only  in  Paul,  who  sees  in  Athens  nothing  but  an  altar, 
and  in  Rome  makes  no  more  account  of  Neros  palace  than  of 
the  Three  Taverns,  and  only  quotes  a  line  from  the  poets,  because 
it  serves  for  a  text.  "To  know  nothing  save  Christ,"  is  for  the 
evangelist,  not  only  the  kernel  of  theology,  but  also  the  key-note 
of  success. 

This  singleness  of  purpose  and  action  originated  in  his  assured 
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and  impetuous  faith,  his  unswerving  obedience  to  his  convictions, 
his  courage,  and  his  exhaustless  and  irrepressible  love  to  his 
Master  and  his  fellow-men.  His  biography  abounds  in  striking 
illustrations  of  his  reliance  upon  prayer,  and  his  abundant  use  of 
it,  his  large  charity,  his  candor,  and  the  steadfastness  and  ten- 
derness of  his  friendships.  His  excessive  labors,  running  into 
culpable  neglect  of  himself,  we  have  already  mentioned.  But 
how  incomplete  would  be  a  still  more  extended  catalogue  of  his 
supreme  qualifications  for  his  work,  and  how  inspiring  is  the 
picture  in  his  biography  !  Not  that  his  character  was  free  from 
faults,  all  of  them  obvious,  and  some  of  them  serious.  He  was 
egotistical.  Hardly  have  we  an  example  of  any  man  greatjy 
successful  in  a  really  great  work,  who  was  not.  So  were  Luther 
and  Knox,  and  so  was  Paul,  though  the  servant  of  all.  More- 
over, Whitefield  was  not  altogether  free  from  arrogance,  was 
fre(|uently  rash,  was  sometimes  censorious,  and  his  enthusiasm 
seems  to  us,  at  least  at  this  distance,  to  be  veined  with  super- 
stition. So  freely  may  we  speak  of  one  we  so  much  admire. 
And  how  little  these  blemishes  affected  the  whole  man,  is  made 
certain  by  the  fact  that  never  did  a  man  have  warmer  friends ; 
and  by  the  further  fact  that  his  enemies,  who  were  iiot  insignifi- 
cant, either  in  number  or  weight,  assailed  his  work,  his  preach- 
ing, his  writings,  and  not  his  personal  character. 

It  is  obvious  that  Whitefield  cannot  stand  for  a  model  closely 
to  be  copied  by  pastors  or  settled  ministers.  He  was  purely  an 
evangelist,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  a  remarkable  reformation ; 
and  churches  are  not  to  be  ministered  to  regularly  by  evangelists, 
any  more  than  the  Church  is  to  bp  maintained  by  a  series  of 
reformations.  The  only  charge  Whitefield  ever  held  was  a  small 
parish  in  the  then  unsettled  neigliborhood  of  Savannah,  and  this 
for  only  three  years,  and  scarcely  more  than  nominally,  for  his 
actual  residence  there  was  but  little  more  than  half  a  year.  His 
parish,  as  ho  frequently  says  in  his  letters,  was  the  world.  Tie 
delights  to  call  himself  "a  gospel  rover  and  ranger" — "a  hunter 
of  souls."  To  this  wide  evangelistic  work  he  was  evidently 
called  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  this  he  expatiated,  and  for  this 
he  was  gifted.      lie  was  cosmopolitan,  if  ever  a  man  was.     He 
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seemed  in  his  characteristics  to  combine  the  courage  and  direct- 
ness of  an  Englishman,  the  tenacity  of  a  Scotchman,  and  the 
impressive  fervor  of  an  Irishman.  His  constitution  endured  all 
climates,  and  his  simple  habits  were  not  offended  by  any  style  of 
living,  while  his  warm  sympathies  gave  him  access  to  every  class 
of  society.  Especially  was  his  Christian  charity  so  comprehen- 
sive that  it  embraced  all  true  Christians  of  whatever  name  or 
denomination.  Himself  in  communion  to  the  day  of  his  death 
with  the  Church  of  England,  he  fraternised  cordially  and  with- 
out pretence  with  Moravians,  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Congre- 
gationalists,  and  Baptists.  There  were  only  two  with  whom  he 
could  not  cooperate — the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Covenanters 
under  the  Erskines.  In  neither  instance  was  the  bigotry  on  his 
side.  The  treatment  of  him  by  the  justly  revered  Erskines  is  a 
remarkable  and  instructive  illustration  of  ecclesiastical  narrow- 
mindedness. 

No  mere  mortal  frame  could  continue  to  endure  the  excesses 
in  labor  into  which  his  zeal  impelled  him.  Yet,  up  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  the  daily  amount  of  his  work 
was  hardly  diminished,  though  perhaps  its  efficacy  was  somewhat 
impaired.  Often,  during  his  career,  nature  had  given  him  warn- 
ings by  frequent  prostrations,  and  repeated  hemorrhages  after 
preaching,  that  she  would  one  day  vindicate  herself;  but  these 
warnings  were  unheeded.  Our  eyes  blur  with  tears  as  we  hear 
his  pathetic  cry  the  day  before  his  death  :  "Lord  Jesus,  I  am 
weary  in  thy  work,  but  not  of  it  !  If  I  have  not  yet  finished 
my  course,  let  me  go  and  speak  for  thee  once  more  in  the  fields, 
seal  thy  truth,  and  come  home  and  die"  !  His  last  sermon,  two 
hours  long,  was  preached  to  an  immense  multitude,  near  Exeter, 
Mass.     After  its  delivery,  he  rode  fifteen  miles  to  Newburyport. 

"Having  taken  an  early  Huppor,  Whitefield  vras  seeking  the  rest  ho  so 
much  needed  ;  but  the  peojile  assembled  at  the  front  of  the  parsonai^e, 
and  were  crowded  into  the  hall,  impatient  to  hear  a  few  words  from  the 
Hum  they  ho  frrcatly  loved.  'I  am  tired,'  said  he,  'and  must  ^o  to  bed.' 
Ho  took  a  candle,  and  was  hastening  to  his  chamber.  The  slight  of  the 
people  moved  him,  and,  pausing  on  the  staircase,  ho  began  to  speak  to 
them.  He  had  preached  his  last  sermon  ;  this  was  to  be  his  last  exhorta- 
tion. There  he  stood — the  crowd  in  the  hall  }faz\n<ff  up  at  him  with 
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tearful  eyes,  as  Elisha  at  the  ascendino;  prophet.     His  voice  flowed  on,  "^ 
until  the  candle  which  he  held  in  his  hand  burned  away,  and  went  out 
in  its  socket!     The  next  morning  he  was  not,  for  God  had  taken  him." 

The  soil  of  Massachusetts  holds  in  trust  for  the  resurrection 
day  the  dust  of  many  of  God's  true  saints  ;  of  none  more  worthy 
of  veneration  than  the  great  evangelist  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
who,  born  in  England  and  buried  in  America,  embraced  in  his 
warm  love  and  wide  labors  both  lands,  and  left  a  legacy  of  Chris- 
tian example,  not  to  be  appropriated  by  either  or  both,  but  for  a 
common  possession  for  the  Church  universal  for  all  time. 

A  brief  general  reflection  shall  close  this  article,  Whitefield 
was  an  evangelist  and  a  reformer.  These  two  functions  are  not 
necessarily  connected.  Though  the  settled  ministry  is  the  scrip- 
tural order  for  the  education  of  the  Church  and  the  dispensing  of 
its  ordinances,  yet  along  with  this  a  place  may  be  found  in  every 
ecclesiastical  organisation,  according  to  its  requirements,  for 
evangelistic  work.  Our  Methodist  brethren,  we  think,  have 
erred  in  making  one  half  of  this  truth  the  whole  basis  of  their 
system. 

But  reformations,  from  their  very  nature,  cannot  be  provided 
for  as  normal  occurrences.  It  is  of  sin  that  they  are  ever  neces- 
sary. Of  reformations,  as  they  are  represented  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  they  formulate  them- 
selves into  distinct  organisations  which  express  their  character- 
istic principles.  That  of  Luther  produced  Protestantism  ;  that 
of  Elizabeth  gave  birth  to  Puritanism  ;  that  of  the  eighteenth 
century  gave  rise  to  Methodism.  This,  again,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  each  was  directed  respectively  against  error  in  doctrine — an 
unscriptural  hierarchy,  unholy  living,  or  an  unchristian  spirit, 
severally  or  together.  To  specify  again  :  Luther  and  his  coad- 
jutors rescued  the  Church  of  Christ  from  the  superstition, 
tyranny,  and  unholiness  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Puritans 
secured  (for  themselves  at  least)  religious  liberty  ;  while  Wesley 
and  Whitefield  were  the  apostles  of  ispiritual  religion,  as  opposed 
to  formality. 

From  this  lesson  of  history  we  should  learn  how  to  regard  any 
reformation  or  revival  which  gains  popularity  by  ignoring  doc- 
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trine,  disregards  Church  order  or  ordinances,  compromises  with 
worldliness,  or  propitiates  false  philosophy  or  mistaken  philan- 
thropy. 


ARTICLE  VIL 
GOD  AND  MORAL  OBLIGATION. 

Optimism  and  Pessimism  are  not  more  distinctly  opposed  to 
each  oth^r,  as  systems  of  philosophy,  than  are  the  views  of  de- 
vout thinkers  in  relation  to  the  present  condition  of  things,  as 
matters  of  fact.  On  one  side,  there- are  champions  who  contend 
for  the  positive  gain  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  distinguishing  each 
generation  of  men  from  all  preceding  generations.  On  the 
other,  there  are  doleful  prophets,  uttering  solemn  warnings  and 
dismal  forebodings,  as  they  point  to  the  increasing  growth  of 
fraud  and  corruption  in  the  world.  In  view  of  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  both  contestants  can  find  the  tokens  of  approaching 
culmination.  The  Optimist,  rejoicing  in  the  spread  of  knowledge, 
the  achievements  of  physical  science,  the  extension  of  gospel 
truth  to  remote  corners  of  the  world,  discovers  the  dawn  of  the 
millennial  glory.  The  Pessimist,  deploring  the  increase  of  crime 
and  vice,  the  indifference  of  the  Church,  the  outspoken  derision 
of  scientific  infidels,  detects  the  gross  darkness  that  is  to  precede 
the  final  catastrophe.  For  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  the  signal  for  the  utter  destruction  of  all  that  know  not  God 
and  obey  not  the  gospel.  But  beyond  the  day  when  this  cosmos 
shall  "rock  into  ruins"  under  the  breath  of  an  angry  God,  there 
is  the  promise  of  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness. 

Men  are  easily  captured  by  "catch-words."     The  line  of  Ten- 
nyson, 

"Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw," 

has  been  quoted  by  an  unbelieving  philosopher  of  no  mean  rank, 
as  an  unanswerable  argument  against  the  existence  of  a  bene- 
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ficent  God.  The  crust  of  the  earth  contains  the  fossil  monu- 
ments of  a  race  of  carnivorous  brutes,  whose  ravages  cursed  the 
world  in  prehistoric  times.  And  to-day,  among  fishes,  reptiles, 
birds,  and  mammals,  an  enormous  proportion  is  predaceous, 
created  with  instincts  that  ensure  the  destruction  of  life.  The 
drop  of  fluid  under  the  microscope  reveals  swarms  of  animate 
organisms,  rapaciously  feeding  upon  still  greater  swarms  of  more 
minute  tribes.  And  man,  the  highest  known  organism,  is  not 
so  much  sustained  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth  as  by  the  flesh  of 
the  lower  animals.  The  theory  that  man  was  not  carnivorous 
before  the  fall,  is  environed  with  difficulties.  It  involves  a  radi- 
cal chatige  in  his  physical  constitution.  It  contradicts  the  in- 
stinctive desire  for  animal  food,  and  it  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  human  body,  nay,  the  risen  body,  of  the  Lord,  was 
inferior  to  that  of  Adam.  For  it  is  recorded  of  Jesus,  that  he 
partook  of  broiled  fish  after  his  resurrection.  Man  would  not 
have  been  created  with  serrated  teeth,  unless  the  Creator  intended 
him  to  eat  flesh.  And  if  it  be  answered  that  serrated  teeth  came 
since  the  fall,  another  question  instantly  arises  :  Did  carnivorous 
teeth  induce  the  appetite  for  flesh,  or  did  feeding  upon  flesh  pro- 
duce the  serrated  dentals  ?  That  is,  which  came  first,  the  eating 
of  meats,  or  the  appetite  for  meats  ? 

So  the  catch-word  here  obtains  ;ts  great  emphasis.  Nature, 
red  in  tooth  and  claw — Nature,  universally  predaceous.  There- 
fore, Nature  non-beneficent.  Therefore,  God,  who  made  Nature, 
no  better  in  moral  perfections  than  the  reptile  idol-god  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges.  And  so  the  unbeliever  con- 
cludes this  impossible  deity  is  represented  as  placated  by  nothing 
short  of  the  blood  of  his  own  Son.  Having  made  a  world  full  of 
deadly  antagonisms,  and  therefore  made  blood-shedding  the  nor- 
mal occupation  of  the  large  proportion  of  creatures,  God  proposes 
redemption  by  the  most  monstrous  act  of  blood-shedding  that  has 
ever  stained  the  world's  annals.  And  for  two  thousand  years  a 
succession  of  howling  dervishes  have  been  preaching  ^'Christ 
crucified,  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God." 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  most  pronounced  of  modern  deniers  of 
Revelation  will  present  a   stronger  form  of  indictment  than  this. 
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The  Christian  is  familiar  with  tn< 
counts  for  the  substi tuition  of  Christ  for  the  sinner,  in  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  penalty.  It  was  in  order  that  "God  might  be  just, 
and  yet  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  on  Jesus."  And  it 
was  because  there  could  be  "no  remission  without  the  shedding 
of  blood."  But  it  may  also  be  possible  to  show  the  force  of  this 
moral  obligation,  as  stated  in  the  second  chapter  of  Hebrews, 
where  the  doctrine  is  announced  with  overwhelming  cogency. 

Men  are  accustom  ed  to  regard  the  orderly  course  of  nature,  in 
the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  the  succession  of  seasons, 
in  the  regular  recurrence  of  day  and  night,  as  the  result  of  cer- 
tain immutable  laws.  The  ponderous  earth,  poised  upon  nothing, 
pursues  her  annual  and  diurnal  courses  through  the  ages,  con- 
trolled by  accurately  balanced  forces.  In  physics,  inertia  is  de- 
scribed as  that  property  in  matter  which  tends  to  immobility,  and 
yet  as  that  property  which  tends  to  continuous  motion,  when  mo- 
tion is  once  begun.  Thus  the  antagonism  becomes  agreement. 
The  force  called  centripetal  binds  the  planet  to  its  central  sun. 
The  centrifugal  force  constantly  tends  to  drive  the  planet  away 
into  space.  The  two  forces  are  discordant ;  their  combined  effect 
is  concord.  If  some  outside  influence  of  sufficient  potency  could 
arrest  either  operation,  the  earth  would  drop  into  the  sun,  or 
would  sail  away  to  the  remote  regions  where  other  stars  are 
suns. 

Compared  with  the  vast  universe,  so  much  of  which  is  cog- 
nisable by  the  unaided  vision,  this  planet  is  but  a  speck  in  the 
boundless  realms  of  space.  The  revelations  of  later  astronomical 
science  make  the  immensity  more  manifest,  and  the  relative  in- 
significance of  the  earth  more  decided.  Yet,  practically,  all  the 
interests  of  man,  considered  only  as  a  living  organism,  are  con- 
fined within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  earth's  circumference.  And 
no  system  of  moral  philosophy  that  operates  within  these  limita- 
tions, can  rival  the  maxim  quoted  by  Paul :  "Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die  !"  Considered  merely  as  a  race  of  sentient 
beings,  men  in  the  aggregate,  compared  with  the  universe,  are 
less  than  the  inhabitants  of  a  solitary  ant-hill,  as  comparisd  with 
the  earth.     And  man   segregated,  the  individual,  is  less  in  pro- 
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portion  than  the  smallest  of  the  animalcula  in  a  drop  of  ditch 
water. 

It  does  not  deliver  the  thinker  from  this  humiliating  conclusion 
to  refer  to  the  essential  grandeur  of  man  as  an  intelligence. 
Because  outside  of  divine  revelation,  there  is  no  possible  proof  that 
far  higher  and  nobler  races  do  not  inhabit  other  systems  of  worlds. 
Among  the  numberless  orbs  that  dot  the  expanse  above,  the  sun 
that  lights  this  system  is  but  a  pigmy  among  giants.  And  the 
Oriental  myths  of  genii  of  almost  limitless  powers  for  good  and 
evil,  are  the  inevitable  creation  of  nomadic  tribes  that  lived  con- 
stantly under  the  light  of  innumerable  stars  !  In  all  the  families 
of  earth,  wherever  the  knowledge  of  God  has  not  penetrated  or 
has  been  lost,  the  unfailing  instinct  of  man  has  peopled  space 
with  imaginary  gods.  And  man  has  never  risen  to  his  true  pro- 
portions in  the  whole  scope  of  human  history,  except  by  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  first  postulate  of  revealed  religion  :  "Man  was 
made  in  the  image  of  God,"  and  is  therefore  lord  of  all  creatures. 
And  the  perplexity  that  besets  him  at  each  step  of  his  progress 
in  knowledge,  is  aptly  described  by  the  Psalmist :  "When  I  con- 
sider .  .  .  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained,  what  is  man  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him?"  (Psalm  viii.)  And  the  Psalmist  dis- 
pels the  perplexity  by  the  only  thinkable  conclusion  :  "Thou 
madest  him  for  a  little  season  lower  than  the  angels,  but  thou 
crownedst  him  with  glory  and  honor,  for  thou  madest  him  to 
have  dominion,  and  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet." 

The  foundation  of  moral  obligation  is  here  revealed.  Man 
was  created  by  God,  and  therefore  sustains  relations  to  God. 
Man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  therefore  sustains 
relations  to  all  other  creatures.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  force  of  moral  obligation  reaches  the 
highest  point  that  may  be  expressed  by  human  language,  and 
the  argument  rests  upon  the  majestic  announcement  that  God  is 
the  First  Cause  and  Last  Effect  of  all  things.  "By  whom  are 
all  things,  for  whom  are  all  things."  No  creature  can  escape  the 
obligation  to  serve  the  Creator.  The  duty  is  the  consequence  of 
the  relation.  God  made  all  things  for  himself.  The  universe, 
physical,  spiritual,  mental,   and  moral,  proceeds  from   God  and 
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tends  to  God.  That  which  should  fail  to  glorify  God — from  the 
highest  created  intelligence  down  to  the  ultimate  material  atom — 
would  not  only  subvert  the  beneficent  plan  of  Deity,  but  would 
dislocate  the  entire  course  of  nature.  Such  an  entity  is  not 
thinkable,  in  logic  or  theology. 

The  second  proposition  is  equally  plain.  You  cannot  think  of 
the  wolf  as  morally  bound  to  protect  the  lamb.  If  you  call  in 
the  aid  of  physical  science,  you  will  find  that  the  wolf  is  bound 
by  a  law  of  its  organisation  to  feed  upon  the  lamb.  It  cannot 
subsist  upon  the  grass  that  sustains  the  non-predaceous  animal. 
The  Christian  does  not  stumble  at  the  question,  "Why  did  God 
create  wolves  at  all  ?"  because  the  fact  of  their  existence  is  the 
proof  that  they  serve  a  wise  and  beneficent  purpose.  "Nature, 
red  in  tooth  and  claw,"  is  God's  nature,  and  tends  to  God's  glory  ; 
and  the  predaceous  nature  of  the  wolf  has  no  more  of  moral 
quality  than  may  be  predicated  of  the  upas  tree,  or  the  carnivor- 
ous plant  of  the  tropics.  But  man  sustains  a  relation  both  to 
wolf  and  lamb,  and  the  moral  obligation  flowing  from  that  rela- 
tion compels  him  to  conserve  their  enjoyment  of  the  life  that 
God  gave  them  ;  because  ho  is  created  in  God's  likeness,  and  is 
God's  vicegerent.  If,  in  his  delegated  authority,  he  is  called  to 
deprive  either  or  both  of  life,  he  is  bound  to  doit  without  cruelty, 
and  as  painlessly  as  may  be,  because  he  represents  God,  the 
Lord  of  life,  who  is  beneficent.  Man  is  lord  of  both  wolf  and 
lamb.  He  may  need  the  skin  of  one  for  covering,  and  the  flesh 
of  the  other  for  food.  Or  he  may  kill  the  first,  because  his  life 
is  destructive  of  the  life  of  the  second ;  and  in  cither  case,  his 
act  has  no  more  of  moral  quality  than  would  attach  to  his  de- 
struction of  the  bramble  that  damaged  the  growth  of  the  fruit  it 
shaded.  Because  he  has  regal  authority  over  all  creatures. 
"Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet."  The  limitations  to 
this  dominion,  on  one  side — the  practical  side — are  the  mere  ac- 
cidents of  the  fall.  The  limitations  on  the  moral  side  are  already 
indicated.  "Be  ye  holy,  because  I  am  holy."  And  the  sum  of 
various  exhortations  of  Holy  Writ  may  be  similarly  formulated  : 
^'Be  ye  beneficent,  because  I  am  beneficent." 

If  this  be  the  ultimate  ground  of  moral  obligation,  as  aff*ecting 
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ifl£^^,  ^h^re  is  no  need  to  seek  for  additional  reasons  or  motives. 
It  does  not  strengthen  the  argument  to  plead  God's  ownership  of 
the  creatures  that  may  suffer  f^om  man's  cruelty.  This  really 
detracts  from  the  previous  argument ;  because  God  has  made  man 
his  vicegerent,  and  the  domination  man  exercises  is  rightful, 
^he  lamb  i^  the  creature  of  God,  but  the  subordinate  creature, 
and  was  doubtless  made  originally  for  man's  benefit  and  service. 
All.  the  vagaries  of  vegetarian  dreamers  are  mere  sentiment,  no 
\^here  endorsed  by  God's  revelation,  either  in  the  Bible  or  na- 
ture. Neither  does  it  touch  the  devout  thinker  to  whine  about 
"Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw."  The  Lord  Christ  destroyed 
t)vo  thousand  swine  at  one  stroke,  by  the  utterance  of  one  word. 
And  these  vital  organisms  were  as  really  innocent  as  the  dove, 
struck  down  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  hawk.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
ipisuse  of  terms  to  predicate  innocence  of  the  lower  animals. 
They  have  no  moral  quality.  And  the  force  of  God's  remon- 
i^trance  with  Israel  is  derived  from  this  fact :  "The  ox  knoweth 
his  owner — but  Israel  doth  not  know."  The  contrast  is  between 
the  instinct  of  the  brute  and  the  knowledge  of  the  man — that 
high  intelligence,  created  in  the  image  of  God  in  knowledge. 
The  one  formula  given  by  God  overrides  and  dwarfs  all  other 
considerations.  "Be  ye  merciful,  because  your  Father  is  merci- 
ful"— and  by  implication — "because  ye  were  created  in  his 
image  and  likeness." 

The  inexorable  force  of  moral  obligation  is  very  much  under- 
rated in  the  world,  because  of  the  contrast  with  physical  obliga- 
tion perpetually  present.  Thus,  monstrous  violations  of  physical 
law  are  far  more  rare  than  breaches  of  spiritual  commandments. 
A  ^lan  draws  back  from  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  because  he 
will  be  destroyed  by  the  law  of  gravitation  if  he  violates  it.  But 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  dally  with  sin,  which,  if  committed,  will 
damage  his  future  to  all  eternity.  A  man  abstains  from  exces- 
sive indulgence  of  appetite,  because  there  is  a  certain  penalty 
annexed,  which  he  dreads.  And  yet  the  tremendous  sanctions 
wherewith  God  enforces  the  moral  enactment  is  habitually  disre- 
garded. If  the  warnings  and  threats  of  the  Bible  were  believed 
and  seriously  considered,   the  offender  against  the  smaller  moral 
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obligations  would  appear  in  his  true  proportions.  The  fate  of 
the  man  with  a  millstone  fastened  to  his  neck,  struggling  with 
the  remorseless  sea,  would  seem  a  happy  fate  by  contrast.  The 
condition  of  the  demoniac,  dwelling  in  tombs  and  cutting  his 
flesh  with  stones,  would  seem  a  happier  condition. 

Now  it  is  not  by  accident  that  moral  obligation  rests  upon 
mankind  with  such  overbearing  potency.  It  would  not  be  possi- 
ble to  maintain  the  argument  in  its  true  force,  except  by  con- 
stant reference  to  the  high  status  of  humanity  as  originally 
constituted.  And  it  is  the  cognition  of  this  fact  which  gives 
emphasis  to  the  grand  argument  in  the  second  chapter  of  He- 
brews. The  apostle  begins  by  asserting  the  supreme  domination 
of  man,  albeit  made  lower  than  angels  tor  a  brief  season. 
God  made  him  for  domination.  "But,"  says  the  apostle,  "now 
we  see  not  yet  all  things  put  under  him,"  and  therefore  man  has 
not  attained  his  perfection  and  glory.  Can  God's  purpose,  pro- 
mise, and  prediction  fail  ?  The  ready  response  comes :  "We  see 
Jesus,  made  (by  the  suffering  of  death)  for  a  little  season  lower 
than  angels,  crowned  with  glory  and  honor."  And  here  begins 
the  argument,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  astounding  argument  of 
Scripture. 

God,  the  underived,  the  eternal,  the  infinite  ;  he  for  whom 
are  all  things  and  by  whom  are  all  things  ;  the  only  conceivable 
Cause,  uncaused;  the  uttermost  link  in  the  great  chain  of  causa- 
tion, along  which  philosophy  has  groped  with  toilsome  step 
throughout  the  ages  :  the  ultimate  link,  hidden  in  the  abyss  of 
coming  eternity,  where  the  circle  will  be  complete,  and  the  last 
effect  will  be  riveted  to  the  eternal  throne:  this  unutterably  glori- 
ous Being  had  certain  sons  in  the  world ;  nay,  he  had  many  sons, 
destined  to  glory,  because  they  inherited  the  royal  image.  These 
sons  had  fallen  below  the  level  of  angels,  which  were  originally 
created  only  to  serve  (Hebrews  i.  14),  and  therefore  could  not 
inherit  regal  glory  (Hebrews  ii.  16)  ;  but  the  eternal  purpose 
could  not  be  thwarted  by  the  fall.  "Thou  madsst  him  to  have  do- 
minion." Can  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  who  formed  it.  Why 
hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  Can  the  thing  formed  reverse  the 
decree  of  the  Maker  ?  Ah  no  !  The  sons  made  for  glory  must  be 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  2 — 16. 
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brought  unto  glory.  And  so  the  apostle-states  the  awful  obliga- 
tion :  "It  became  HIM,  the  First  Cause  and  the  Final  Cause,  to- 
bring  these  heirs  to  their  heritage  thrO'Ugh  the  sufferings  of  the 
Prince  of  their  salvation."  (Heb.  ii.  10.)  This  is  the  first 
proposition. 

The  literature  of  the  world  no  where  contains  a  similar  an- 
nouncement. It  is  vain  to  search  for  analogies,  for  Hio-  analogy 
is  thinkable.  Herbert  Spencer  may  codify  a  genesis  of  super- 
stition from  the  annals  of  all  human  tribes,  but  the  tremendous- 
principles  unfolded  in  Paul's  argument  have  never  entered  inta 
the  heart  of  man.  For  here  the  Lawmaker  is  described  as  the 
anQ  Original,  and  it  is  asserted  that  all  that  he  originates  tends 
to  and  terminates  upon  himself.  Yet  of  this  majestic  Being,  it 
is  affirmed  that  it  became  him  to  restore  a  lost  race  by  a  special 
method.  And  this  implies  that  there  was  no  other  method  possi- 
ble to  Omnipotence,  and  therefore  that  the  stress  of  moral  obli- 
gation is  something  that  inheres  in  the  very  nature  of  God,  the 
unconditioned  I 

Sir  William  Hamilton  reaches  the  conclusion  that  in  pure 
metaphysics  God  is  inconceivable,  incogitable,  because  infinite, 
unconditioned.  No  limitations  can  be  predicated  of  the  Un- 
conditioned, therefore  the  finite  mind  cannot  apprehend  the 
substantial  entity.  The  Bible  confirms  the  philosophy  in  assert- 
ing that  "'no  man,  by  searching,  can  find  out  God;"  and  yet 
the  scope  of  Revelation  is  to  afford  this  precise  knowledge.  It 
is  one  thing  to  apprehend  "the  eternal  power  and  Godhead" 
which  are  revealed  in  the  works  of  nature  and  in  the  written 
Word  ;  it  is  another  thing  to  comprehend  "the  Almighty  to 
perfection."  But  the  sure  postulate  of  metaphysics  seems  to  set 
•  God  entirely  beyond  the  limits  of  finite  scrutiny.  Look  for  a 
moment  at  the  case,  as  it  really  stands  in  every  man's  conscious- 
ness. 

This  matter  of  consciousness  has  been  riddled  into  fragments 
by  the  disputations  of  various  schools.  The  result  of  the  most 
elaborate  analyses  is,  that  man  does  not  know  all  of  that  which 
he  knows.  There  is  the  object,  external  to  the  mind ;  there  is 
the  mind,  the  efficient  agent  in  cognition  ;  there  is  the  medium. 
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the  sentient  organism,  the  channel  through  which  the  knowledge 
of  the  external  reaches  the  mind  ;  and  consciousness  is  made  up 
of  allthree!  The  assertion  of  the  man  in  the  Gospel,  ''Qne 
thing  I  KNOW,  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see!"  was  the 
mere  drivel  of  ignorance.  The  poor  man  did  not  know  anything. 
He  only  asserbed  his  knowledge  of  one  thing,  and  though  the 
very  life  of  his  soul  depended  upon  that,  it  was  denied  him. 

But  no  man  is  really  deluded  by  this  sort  of  reasoning  ;  be- 
cause there  are  certain  axiomatic  truths  that  are  known  intui- 
tively ;  because  there  are  certain  phenomena  of  matter  that  are 
cognised  by  the  senses;  because  there  are  incontrovertible  truths 
that  are  disclosed  by  the  syllogism  ;  because  there  are  eternally 
enduring  realities  that  are  apprehended  by  faith.  And  these 
domains  are  not  rival  domains,  and  one  set  of  faculties  does  not 
attempt  to  invade  the  dominions  of  the  other.  And  as  all  truth  is 
one,  as  no  truth  in  the  universe  of  God  can  contradict  any  other 
truth,  there  can  never  arise  an  antagonism  between  faith  and  sense, 
or  faith  and  science.  "By  faith  we  understand  that  the  ages  were 
framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not 
made  of  things  which  do  appear."  And  though  science  may  pene- 
trate to  the  central  fires  of  the  globe,  or  scale  the  height  where  the 
remotest  planet  has  its  orbit,  it  is  not  possible  to  oppose  this 
revelation  of  faith  by  a  solitary' fact.  The  only  positive  philoso- 
phy is  faith.  A  philosopher  who  has  the  ear  of  the  civilised 
world  says  "he  can  conceive  of  a  world  where  two  and  two  make 
five."  If  this  is  true,  the  most  infallible  postulates  are  merely 
tentative  ;  the  testimony  of  the  senses  is  a  delusion  ;  the  inex- 
orable result  of  algebraic  analyses  is  a  snare  ;  and  the  most  cer- 
tain deductions  of  reason  on  a  par  with  the  chattering  of  magpies. 

Before  leaving  this  first  proposition  of  the  apostle — that  it  be- 
came God  to  do  the  thing — it  is  proper  to  weigh  the  force  of  the 
expression.  It  became  him  in  such  a  sense,  as  that  it  was  wor- 
thy of  the  character  of  God — decorous.  And  the  original  word 
seems  to  imply  that  because  of  the  illustrious  character  of  God — 
the  Absolute — nothing  else  was  possible  to  be  done.  So  the 
emphasis  appears  to  npply  the  stress  of  the  moral  obligation  thus: 
.Because  God  is  the  One  Absolute — infinite,  eternal,  and  immu- 
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table  in  his  perfections— therefore  he  could  save  those  sons  pre-r 
destined  to  endless  glory  no  otherwise!  As  though  there  might 
hav,e  been  a  mode  of  salvation  possible,  other  than  the  substitution 
of  Christ,  if  some  other  than  the  First  Cause,  uncaused,  had 
undertaken  the  work  of  redemption.  That  is,  because  of  the 
perfection  of  the  divine  attributes  it  became  God  to  save  sinners 
in  this  way  and  in  no  other.  This  suggestion  is  upon  the  face  of 
the  sentence  in  the  original. 

The  second  proposition  would  be  quite  as  startling  but  for  the 
familiarity  of  readers  with  the  phraseology  of  the  Scripture.  It 
occurs  in  the  17th  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  Hebrews.  "It 
behoved  him."  As  already  seen,  the  first  assertion  that  treats 
of  this  obligation,  by  the  force  of  which  "it  became  God"  to 
make  the  Author  of  Salvation  perfect  through  sufferings;  is  based 
upon  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  But  this  second  statement 
enlarges  the  obligation  into  inexorable  necessity.  The  word  in- 
volves the  idea  of  debt  to  be  discharged,  and  the  whole  passage, 
in  all  versions  of  the  Bible,  is  unmistakable,  as  to  the  imperative 
form  of  the  expression.  The  contrast  is  even  wider.  By  the 
first  proposition,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  God  purposing  salvation 
might  have  devised  some  less  costly  mode,  if  he  had  been  any- 
thing less  than  the  First  Cause  and  the  Final  Cause.  And  as 
he  is  both  of  these,  it  follows  that  all  events,  from  the  creation  of 
the  first  material  atom,  to  the  culmination  in  glory,  must  needs 
be  orderly.  There  can  be  no  defective  link  in  that  vast  chain  of 
causation.  He  could  not  lower  the  demands  of  law.  He  could 
not  accept  a  modified  penalty.  Justice  and  judgment  are  the 
foundations  of  his  throne.  But — given  the  first  proposition — 
the  identity  of  the  Surety  with  the  people  he  redeems  is  of  the 
nature  of  inevitable  necessity.  "  It  behoved  him  to  be  made  like 
unto  his  brethren,  in  all  things!"  Now  take  these  two  state- 
ments together,  and  behold  the  marvellous  symmetry  of  God's 
method  of  redemption. 

Whether  it  be  regarded  as  a  mere  human  composition,  or  as 
the  inspired  word  of  God,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  a  unique 
production.  The  literature  of  the  race  does  not  contain  a  treatise 
on  any  subject  to  compare  with  it.     And  as  this  deals  with  topics 
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of  paramount  importance,  supposing  the  future  existence  of  maa 
to  be  a  reality,  the  pervading  tone  is  one  of  high  solenanity.  No 
where  else  in  the  sacred  volume  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Priesthood 
of  Christ  expounded  with  such  wealth  of  detail;  and  as  a  com- 
mentary upon  Leviticus,  this  Epistle  illuminates  the  entire  Mosaic 
ritual  with  the  radiance  of  the  gospel.  All  scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  and  all  scripture  is  profitable ;  but  the  student 
of  Holy  Writ  dwells  with  ever-increasing  rapture  in  this  rich 
field,  where  the  pearl  of  great  price  is  surely  found,  always  on 
the  very  surface.  The  whole  tone  of  the  Epistle  is  gentle  and 
persuasive,  the  diction  magnificent,  and  the  logic  irresistible. 

The  opening  statement  introduces  two  persons,  and  this  duality 
is  maintained  throughout.  God  formerly  addressed  his  Church 
through  prophets ;  he  now  addresses  the  Church  through  his  Son, 
constituted  heir  of  all  things,  and  "by  whom  God  constituted  the 
ages"  (aeons).  It  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that  the  initial  para- 
graph thus  lays  the  foundation  for  the  dual  obligation  examined 
in  the  preceding  portion  of  this  argument.  God,  the  First  Cause, 
marshals  the  entire  scheme  of  providence  through  God  the  Son, 
the  heir  of  all  things;  by  whom  also  he  constituted  the  ages. 
So  the  force  of  the  obligation  making  it  becoming  in  God  the 
Father  to  bring  many  sons  to  glory  through  the  substitution  of 
the  surety,  made  it  imperative  upon  God  the  Son  to  take  human 
nature  by  reason  of  his  official  relation  as  surety.  So  much  ap- 
pears to  be  involved  in  the  statement. 

But  there  is  no  where  in  this  Epistle,  or  in  any  other  portion 
of  Scripture,  the  remotest  hint  that  God  was  under  obligation  to 
save  the  fallen  race.  Such  a  doctrine  is  not  only  heretical  in 
theology  but  is  also  absurd  in  logic.  A  salvation  that  is  of  grace 
cannot  be  compulsory.  The  free  gift  of  God,  which  is  eternal 
life,  through  Jesus  Christ,  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  a  debt. 
And  here  is  revealed  the  true  limit  of  moral  obligation  as  affect- 
ing God.  The  covenant  of  works  had  been  violated,  and  the 
gracious  engagement  of  God  to  Adam  was  annulled.  No  eye 
pitied  the  lost  wretch  who  fell.  No  arm  could  save  him  from  his 
doom.  And  death  was  the  inevitable  penalty  by  the  mere  force 
of  moral  gravitation.    It  was  the  normal  operation  of  a  beneficent 
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law.  Therefore  God's  eye  pitied.  It  was  the  spontaneous  exer- 
cise of  a  gracious  attribute.  God's  arm  brought  salvation.  It 
was  in  rigid  accordance  with  inflexible  law!  Given  the  pity  of 
God,  then  it  became  him  to  provide  Incarnate  Deity  to  suifer  in 
the  stead  of  the  sinner. 

The  limitation  holds  with  equal  exactness  in  the  case  of  the 
Redeemer.  No  conceivable  obligation  led  him  into  the  surety- 
ship. The  covenant  of  grace  was  freely  entered  into  by  Father 
and  Son.  But  being  made,  it  behoved  him  to  become  of  no  repu- 
tation, to  take  the  form  of  a  servant,  to  be  made  a  man,  and,  being 
formed  in  fashion  as  a  man,  to  become  obedient  even  tmto  the 
death  of  the  cross.  "  If  it  be  possible !"  he  cried,  in  his  mysterious 
agony.  But  it  was  not  possible.  The  moral  obligation  was  in- 
cessant as  the  very  pulsations  of  the  heart  of  God.  By  whom 
are  all  things:  for  whom  are  all  things! 

The  prominent  doctrine  underlying  this  wonderful  scheme  of 
redemption  is  the  kinship  of  the  Redeemer.  "Verily,  it  is  not 
angels  that  he  helpeth,  but  he  helpcth  the  seed  of  Abraham" 
(verse  16).  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  discriminating  grace. 
The  first  is  stated  in  the  context.  The  angels  were  created  for 
subordinate  rank.  Man  was  made  for  dominion,  and  would  have 
had  everlasting  dominion  but  for  the  fall,  which  made  him  "for 
a  little"  inferior  to  them.  And  as  the  fall  involved  death,  "even 
Jesus  was  made  for  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  on  account  of 
his  suffering  of  death."  This  seems  to  be  the  literal  reading  of 
verse  9.  He  was  not  inferior  to  angels  because  he  was  incarnate, 
human,  but  because,  in  becoming  human,  it  behoved  him,  in  all 
things,  to  be  made  like  his  brethren  (to  shew  his  kinship)  in 
dying  their  death  1  Death — always  abnormal — because  the  crea^ 
ture,  made  in  the  image  of  Cod,  was  made  capable  of  everlasting 
life — death  was  at  once  the  penalty  and  the  degradation.  And 
the  envious  hierarch  who  wrought  the  ruin  in  Eden,  resenting 
this  subordination  to  this  new  creature — man — thought  to  thwart 
the  pui'poso  of  God  by  degi'ading  the  race.  Sin  entered  the 
cosmos,  and  death  through  sin.  This  great  angel  became  the 
"Prince  of  this  world"  by  the  conquest.  And  the  Captain  of 
Salvation  cannot  win  back  the   inheritance,  except  by  becoming 
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"flesh  and  blood,  and  through  death  destroying  the  prince  of 
death^ — that  is,  the  devil"  (verse  14),  /  v  >..;)'»?  .;^!,:>i» 

The  second  reason  for  the  discrimination  is  the  old  covenant; 
and  here  again  the  power  of  moral  obligation  appears.  God  had 
said,  twenty  centuries  before,  "In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families 
of  earth  be  blessed."  He  did  not  say  seeds,  as  of  many,  but 
SEED,  "as  of  one,"  and  this  one  was  the  specially  ordained  seed 
who  should  overthrow  the  angelic  enemy,  which  Seed  had  been 
announced  twenty  centuries  before  Abraham.  So,  on  the  seed  of 
Abraham  "he  taketh  hold,"  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  margin  of 
the  received  text;  the  idea  of  taking  hold  to  help  being  specially 
brought  out  in  the  late  English  version  published  by  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode.  -        ,■■■-.      -^   .  "    ;,!  skimf* 

Here,  then,  is  the  statement  of  the  obligation.  Christ  was  not 
ashamed  to  call  them  brethren.  He  does  not  deny  his  essential 
manhood.  He  continually  calls  himself  "the  Son  of  man." 
Redemption  was  not  lawful,  except  by  a  kinsman.  "The  right 
of  redemption  is  with  thee."  (Ruth  iii.  9.)  Forasmuch  as  these 
children — royal  children — were  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  and 
were  bereft  of  crown  and  sceptre,  and  all  their  lifetime  subject  to 
bondage  to  the  usurper  who  had  the  power  of  death,  it  behoved 
the  Champion  to  cottie  in  mortal  flesh.  There  were  two'  im- 
mutable things  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie :  the 
primal  promise  of  the  Seed  in  Eden ;  the  covenant  on  Mount 
Moriah,  sealed  with  the  oath  of  God,  because  he  could  swear  by 
no  greater.  So,  when  the  predestined  Deliverer  comes  out  of 
Bozrah,  he  comes  in  dyed  garments.  He  must  be  a  faithful  and 
merciful  High  Priest,  who  makes  propitiation,  through  his  own 
blood.  And  "in  that  he  hath  himself  suff'ered,  he  is  able  to 
succour  them  that  are  tempted."  (Heb.  ii.  18.)  It  is  noteworthy 
here,  that  the  Sinaitic  Codex  omits  the  words,  "being  tempted." 
which  were  doubtless  added  by  the  Arian  heretics,  who  found 
nothing  in  Christ's  death  except  the  power  of  example! 

The  Scripture  abounds  in  passages  that  refer  to  the  in- 
flexible nature  of  the  obligations  under  which  redemption  is  ac- 
complished. "Ought  not  the  Christ  to  have  sufli'ered  these  things  ?" 
(Luke  xxiv,  26.)     "Thus  it  behoved  the  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to 
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rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day."  (Luke  xxiv.  46.)  In  both 
l^hese  instances,  the  Lord  apnounces  the  obligation  as  founded 
upon  the  prophecies,  which  "must  needs  be  fulfilled."  In  his 
last  discourses,  as  recorded  in  John  xiv.-xvi.,  the  necessity  of  his 
departure  is  declared,  because  the  other  Comforter  (Parakletos) 
could  not  come  until  he  departed,  which  reveals  another  stringent 
form  of  obligation.  The  salvation  of  the  royal  race  which  de- 
manded the  incarnation  and  substitution  of  one  divine  Advocate, 
also  demanded  the  indwelling  and  vitalising  power  of  another 
divine  Advocate  to  complete  the  work.  "If  any  one  hath  sinned, 
we  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath 
Hot  sinned."  (1  John  ii.  1.)  And  his  advocacy  is  potential,  be- 
cause he  "is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  Himself  sinless,  yet 
the  Substitute  for  sinners.  Yet  this  is  only  the  objective  side. 
"Ye  must  be  born  again;"  and  must  be  born  of  the  Spirit. 
Those  who  obtain  the  "right"  to  enrolment  in  God's  family,  are 
those  who  do  not  inherit  the  right  from  pious  ancestry:  they  are 
not  born  "of  blood."  They  do  not  evolve  the  energy  from  their 
native  powers,  from  "the  rich  depths  of  their  own  humanity:" 
they  are  not  born  of  the  will  of  the  flesh.  They  are  not  the 
trophies  of  moral  suasion,  wrought  upon  them  from  without  by 
godly  exhortation  :  they  are  not  born  of  the  will  of  man.  But 
they  are  born  of  God  the  Spirit.     (John  i.  13.) 

The  whole  course  of  this  argument  tends  to  show  the  force  of 
obligation  as  existing  in  the  very  nature  of  God.  The  Word  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  because  no  other  method  of  sal- 
vation was  possible  to  God  himself.  The  Bible  does  not  dwell 
much  upon  the  inability  of  man  to  save  himself.  The  proposition 
is  too  self-evident.  But  it  does  dwell  emphatically  upon  the  in- 
exorable necessity  for  Christ's  substitution.  There  Is  no  hint 
that  God  wasted  any  force  in  solving  the  problem.  "He  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,"  because  no  less 
gift  would  do.  And  there  is  no  greater  gift  thinkable.  It  is  an 
unspeokable  gift.  And  it  becnme  God  to  make  this  gift,  and, 
therefore,  it  would  not  have  become  God  to  try  any  other  method. 
The  urgency  was  not  in  man.  It  was  not  the  extremity  of  man's 
necessity.     It  was  not  even  the  piteous  spectacle  of  a  damned 
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race  of  intelligences  hopelessly  ruined.  But  it  was  the  majestic, 
unhurried,  inflexible,  operation  of  moral  force,  the  sum  of  Divine 
attributes — inhering  in  the  nature  of  the  First  Cause  and  the 
Final  Cause — that  manifested  its  patency  in  grace,  and  that  ter- 
minates by  inevitable  necessity  in  the  glory  of  God. 

All  this  grand  scheme  of  redemption  bears  the  impress  of  moral 
obligation.  And  as  it  behoved  the  Christ  to  suifer,  it  behoves 
the  Spirit  to  sanctify.  The  work  is  not  accomplished  by  the 
offering  of  the  sacrifice.  The  benefits  of  redemption  must  be  ap- 
plied to  each  individual  saint,  through  the  agency  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  Parakletos.  The  advocacy  of  the  Spirit  is  specifically 
stated  in  Scripture:  "We  know  not  what  things  to  pray  for  as 
we  ought,  but  the  Spirit  maketh  intercession  with  unutterable 
groanings."  The  prayers  of  the  saints  are  motors  of  unknown 
power.  The  Bible  tells,  in  detail,  of  one  man  whose  prayer  shut 
up  the  heavens  for  forty-two  months,  and  whose  prayer  after- 
wards brought  copious  rains  upon  the  parched  ground.  And  the 
record  specially  emphasizes  the  fact,  that  it  was  a  man  "of  like 
passions"  whose  prayer  wrought  these  wondrous  effects.  But 
there  were  many  thousands  in  Israel  who  suffered  under  that 
terrible  scourge  besides  Elijah.  He  was  himself  miraculously 
sustained  in  life  during  its  continuance;  and  the  record  clearly 
implies  that  the  prayer  which  prevailed  was  presented  at  the 
proper  time  and  under  God's  special  direction.  So,  in  all  human 
history,  if  men  were  wise  enough  to  note  the  points,  there  are 
times  when  the  Divine  Spirit  inspires  a  special  plea  that  brings 
the  infallible  response.  As  godly  Thomas  Godwin  says  :  "God 
said  at  the  beginning,  'Let  there  be  light!'  and  there  was  light; 
so  he  says  now,  'Lot  there  be  a  prayer !'  and  there  is  a  prayer 
which  bringeth  answer."  The  faith  of  the  saint  is  not  the  spas- 
modic exercise  of  a  faculty  that  lies  dormant  in  his  soul  until  the 
exigency  awakens  it.  It  is  the  constant  pulsation  of  the  life  he 
received  when  he  was  born  again.  By  the  power  of  this  life  he 
has  constant  communion  with  God,  but  sometimes  he  gets  into 
the  throne-room  and  touches  the  sceptre.  Do  you  discover  no 
diflferencc  between  the  prayer  you  offer  in  the  sanctuary,  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Church,  the 
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presence  of  God  in  the  worshipping  assembly,  and  that  secret, 
personal,  distinct  petition  which  you  send  upward  from  the  closet, 
when  the  door  is  shut?  Of  all  Christian  experience,  probably, 
men  talk  less  about  their  closet  prayers  than  about  anything  else. 
But  there  are  praying  men  in  the  Church  who  think  they  know 
that  only  two  intelligences  have  access  to  these  hidden  places — 
the  prayer-offerer,  and  the  prayer-maker,  God  the  Holy  Ghost! 
No  angel  ventures  into  these  sacred  chambers.  The  Church,  in 
its  organised  capacity  manifests  to  principalities  and  powers  the 
glory  of  God.  The  saint  in  his  individual  capacity  has  special 
seasons  of  communion  with  God,  with  which  principalities  and 
powers  are  not  permitted  to  interfere,  and  of  which  they  probably 
have  no  knowledge.  It  was  a  pleasing  fancy  of  the  poet,  that 
made  an  angel  wait  for  the  first  penitential  tear  to  bear  it  to  the 
great  throne.  But  no  angel  sees  the  first  penitential  tear.  He 
would  not  understand  its  component  parts.  He  could  not  sympa- 
thise with  the  emotions  that  produced  it.  He  has  no  Father 
whose  long-suffering  love  has  been  outraged.  He  has  no  Kinsman 
whose  blood  has  been  poured  out  for  his  transgressions.  He  has 
no  Comforter  who  can  unseal  the  fountain  of  his  tears  by  whis- 
pering of  pardon  and  peace. 

As  suggested  once  and  again  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  es- 
sential royalty  of  the  "children  who  were  partakers  of  flesh  and 
blood,"  underlies  God's  plan  of  redemption.  God's  plan  is  one 
plan,  and  it  is  the  only  possible  plan.  All  its  parts  are  congruous. 
It  became  the  Father,  who  so  loved  his  offspring,  to  give  his 
only  begotten  Son.  It  behoved  the  Son  to  assume  humanity  and 
kinship;  and  to  pass  through  the  wilderness  and  Gethsemane  and 
Golgotha.  And  it  becomes  the  Spirit  to  strive  with  the  wayward 
and  wandering,  to  direct  the  staggering  steps  of  the  returning 
prodigal,  awakened  by  his  divine  energy,  and  to  change  the 
saint  from  glory  to  glory,  until  he  reaches  the  fulness  of  his 
stature.     These  are  the  explicit  declarations  of  Scripture. 

But  the  rigid  law  of  proportions  demands  more  than  has  yet 
been  suggested.  There  must  be  a  formal  revelation  from  God  to 
his  children,  and  this  is  the  special  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  All 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.     All  the  writers  in  this 
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sacred  volume  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  GhostJf 
No  other  speaking  could  have  authority.  It  is  written,  "They 
were  all  taught  of  God,"  because  man  could  yield  credence  and 
obedience  to  no  other  Teacher.  There  had  been  an  instructor  of 
very  exalted  powers,  early  in  the  history  of  the  race,  but  his 
teachings  brought  death  and  destruction.  The  emphasis  of  the 
Divine  rebuke  is  found  just  here:  ''Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree 
whereof /said.  Thou  shalt  not  eat?"  That  is:  Hast  thou  heard 
another  teacher?  Because  God  had  highly  exalted  man,  and 
given  him  a  name  above  every  other  creature  in  heaven  and  earth, 
wherefore  the  tutelage  of  God  was  his  birthright.  In  the  old 
prophecies  all  authority  hinges  upon  the  opening  sentence,  "Thus 
saith  Jehovah!"  In  the  new,  the  one  authoritative  instructor  is 
called  Logos — the  Word  of  God.  And  the  whole  record  is  filled 
with  warnings  against  all  other  instructors,  while  it  closes  with 
a  dismal  anathema  upon  any  who  shall  add  to  or  take  from  this 
Revelation.  Men  are  commanded  to  bring  all  teachings  to  the 
test  of  "the  Law  and  the  Testimony."  Men  are  commanded  to 
beware  of  those  who  "teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of 
men.  And  going  beyond  the  human  race,  the  Scripture  invokes 
curses  upon  the  angels:  "If  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any 
other  doctrine,  let  him  be  accursed!"  These,  and  multitudes  of 
other  scriptures,  warrant  the  assertion  that  by  internal  evidence, 
the  Bible  regards  a  revelation  from  God  to  man — a  revelation  of 
exact  verbal  inspiration — as  that  which  it  became  God  to  make. 
Here,  again,  the  personality  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  clearly  re- 
vealed. Because,  if  God  had  merely  spoken  to  fallible  men  in 
an  audible  voice,  commanding  them  to  write  down  his  exact 
words,  there  would  always  be  the  suspicion  of  possible  error — ad- 
dition or  omission.  But  these  recorders  were  "holy  men,  who 
wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  Suppose  you 
take  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  the  long  passage  in  John's 
Gospel,  chapter  xiv.  to  xvii.  If  you  regard  those  utterances  as 
written  down  from  memorv,  or  even  taken  down  by  a  stenographer, 
at  the  time  when  spoken,  you  cannot  divest  yourself  of  the  doubt 
that  a  word — a  sentence — may  have  been  omitted  or  supplied. 
The  verbal  accuracy  and  the  verbal  aiithority  both  depend  upon 
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the  indwelling  inspiration  of  Matthew  and  John.  God  the  Spirit 
must  have  moved  the  fingers  of  the  writers  with  scrupulous  ex- 
actness, or  the  absolute  authority  of  the  record  is  marred.  And 
it  is  not  the  ordinary  providential  arrangement,  by  which  God 
hath  foreordained  all  things  that  come  to  pass.  This  was  in- 
cluded, hut  God's  special  foreordi nation  was,  that  Matthew  and 
John  should  be  specially  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  personally  ; 
that  is,  by  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  each  word  of  their 
inscription  should  be  selected  by  this  Divine  Person  as  the  exact 
word  in  the  exact  connexion.  There  are  no  synonyms  in  God's 
utterances!  The  Scriptures  that  are  given  by  the  inspiration  of 
God,  are  the  precise  shades  of  thought  that  the  Omniscient 
Omnipotent  created  in  the  minds  of  his  selected  instruments,  in 
whom  he  dwelt — personally — while  they  were  "moved "to  in- 
scribe his  Revelation.  The  word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful. 
But  it  could  not  be  living  and  omnipotent  if  filtered  through 
human  imaginations.     It  is  the  very  word  of  the  very  God! 

To  sum  up  the  argument:  Given  a  God  who  is  Creator  and 
Father,  while  he  is  also  the  First  Cause  and  the  Final  Cause, 
then  the  children  could  have  no  higher  end  than  to  glorify  God. 
And  they  could  not  properly  glorify  him,  except  by  rendering 
honor,  fear,  obedience,  service,  love.  The  fatal  barrier  was  in 
the  fall,  which  made  these  exercises  impossible.  Therefore,  this 
*' middle  wall  of  partition"  must  be  taken  away  before  the  pur- 
pose of  God  in  creation,  and  in  the  assumption  of  Fatherhood, 
could  be  accomplished.  Now  appears  the  primal  obligation.  It 
became  God  to  save  these  sons  by  the  substitution  of  Christ. 
Then,  given  a  Redeemer,  he  must  needs  be  a  Divine  Person  and 
yet  a  kinsman.  It  behoved  him  to  be  made  in  all  things  like  his 
brethren.  Then,  to  fit  the  redeemed  race  for  glory,  it  behoved 
the  Divine  Spirit  to  regenerate  the  redeemed  seed,  and  this 
Divine  Person  must  needs  be  Sanctifier  and  Advocate.  No  other 
method  than  this  triple  method  is  thinkable.  No  other  method 
could  possibly  meet  the  moral  obligation  that  is — so  to  speak — 
the  sum  of  the  infinite  attributes  of  God. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  this  method  of  salvation  exactly  ac- 
cords with  the  moral  and  logical  necessities  of  the  case.     You 
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cannot  go  out  to  an  apostate  world  with  no  better  arguments  than 
those  drawn  from  human  wisdom.  You  cannot  arraign  men  at 
the  bar  of  the  purest  ethical  philosophy  the  world  has  ever 
known.  You  may  be  able  to  silence  all  opposition,  and  perhaps 
the  inexorable  logic  of  the  preceding  paragraph  is  unanswerable, 
where  men  admit  that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  infinite,  eternal,  and 
immutable  in  his  being,  wisdom,  power,  justice,  goodness,  holi- 
ness, and  truth.  But  logic  is  not  invested  with  the  authority 
that  men  will  recognise  and  obey.  It  would  not  become  man, 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  to  render  worship  to  the  syllogism. 

Therefore,  it  became  God  to  make  a  revelation  which  should  be 
the  ultimate  authority.  And  it  became  God  to  make  just  this 
revelation,  now  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  practically 
accessible  to  every  family  upon  its  surface.  Not  the  Book  of 
Mormon ;  not  the  Koran ;  not  the  Vedas,  the  most  ancient  rolls 
of  human  literature,  it  may  be ;  not  the  philosophy  of  Chrysippus 
or  Zeno ;  not  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  even  when  enlarged  and 
amended  in  the  Lives  of  Christ  by  Crosby,  Beecher,  Hanna,  or 
Farrar ;  not  the  misty  vagaries  of  Swedenborg ;  not  the  profane 
babblings  of  modern  Spiritualism;  not  the  spontaneous  outgivings 
of  human  conceit,  the  "spouting  wells"  that  give  forth  higher 
laws,  and  that  reach  the  world  through  such  conduits  as  Paine, 
Frothinghara,  and  Ingersoll.  Surely,  no  sane  man  would  sus- 
pect God  of  speaking  through  channels  of  this  sort!  But  it  be- 
came God  to  give  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  to  ordain  that  the  preaching  of  these  Scriptures  should  prove 
the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.  It  became  God,  be- 
cause it  was  "in  the  wisdom  of  God  that  the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God." 

This  revelation  could  come  to  men  no  otherwise  than  in  a 
written  word.  Not  by  a  Church,  a  succession  of  priests.  Be- 
cause it  behoved  Christ  to  be  the  one  High  Priest  over  the  house 
of  God.  Not  by  a  succession  of  prophets,  who  should  hand  down 
oral  traditions  from  generation  to  generation.  There  is  but  one 
Prophet,  who  spake  as  never  man  spake.  Not  by  regal  authority, 
a  succession  of  kings,  "Defenders  of  the  Faith,"  or  Vicegerents 
of  Christ,  voting  themselves  infallibility !    There  is  but  one  King 
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in  Zion — Jesus,  the  King  of  kings.  And  as  God  has  distinguished 
this  race  by  the  endowment  of  "discourse  of  reason,"  it  became 
God  to  speak  to  the  race  in  accurate  language,  in  words  chosen 
by  Himself,  and  so  chosen  with  scrupulous  exactness,  that  the 
addition  of  one  word  involves  damnation  to  him  who  adds  it. 

It  is  very  common  to  hear  lectures  upon  the  irresistible  force 
of  physical  laws.  The  most  common  thought,  perhaps,  on  the 
minds  of  thinkers,  is  the  stable  character  of  the  laws  of  matter. 
This  earth,  poised  in  space,  and  continuing  its  regular  revolutions 
through  the  ages,  so  ponderous  as  to  baffle  the  power  of  human 
computation,  and  yet — poised^  because  of  the  inflexible  strength 
of  adjusted  Law!  If  one  could  stand  upon  another  planet,  and 
watch  the  motions  of  earth  with  its  vast  interests,  how  much  stress 
would  be  laid  upon  this  visible  proof  of  the  power  of  physical 
law !  If  one  could  stand  upon  the  sun,  and  scrutinise  the  revolu- 
tion of  its  family  of  planets,  so  delicately  adjusted  that  slight 
aberrations  in  a  satellite  of  Jupiter  revealed  to  the  astronomer  the 
existence  of  Neptune,  how  enormous  would  the  force  appear  that 
kept  the  system  in  equipoise!  But  all  the  vast  universe  of  God, 
considered  only  in  its  adjustments,  connexions,  and  dependencies, 
is  but  the  type  and  parable  of  the  inflexible  character  of  moral 
obligation.  The  earth  shall  pass  away,  the  elements  shall  be 
dissolved  in  fervent  heat,  but  the  word  of  God  liveth  and  en- 
dureth  forever.  And  this  Word  is  preached  unto  men  in  the 
gospel,  whose  grand  lesson  is,  that  Christ  crucified  is  the  Power 
of  God,  and  the  Wisdom  of  God. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 


REPORT  OF  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EDINBURGH 


COUNCIL. 
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We  have  recently  received  from  Edinburgh  a  volume  of  near 
four  hundred  pages,  in  wide  double  column,  entitled,  *^  Report  of 
Proceedings  of  the  First  General  Presbyterian  Council,  Convened 
at  Edinburgh,  July,  1877.  With  Relative  Documents  bearing 
on  the  Affairs  of  the  Council,  and  the  State  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  throughout  the  World,  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  THOM- 
SON, A.  M."  ■-...,:,....:  ..  ..■..i'n-^.,Kii-  ■ 

The  volume  is  very  beautifully  printed  on  excellent  paper; 
though  the  binding  and  the  shape  of  the  book  is  not  to  our  taste. 
We  learn,  however,  that  this  was  rendered  necessary  in  order  to  . 
avoid  subjecting  the  volume  to  duty  when  sent  by  mail  to  Ameri- 
can subscribers.  It  can  be  obtained  at  about  two  dollars,  in- 
cluding postage,  when  ordered  by  mail,  from  Rev.  William  Gillies, 
No.  13  South  St.  Andrew  Street,  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Council.  It  can  be  purchased  of  Thos.  G.  Royal, 
Bookseller,  Jefferson  street,  Louisville,  at  some ,  advance  on  the 
subscription  price. 

The  delay  in  issuing  this  volume  has  probably  arisen  from 
waiting  to  ascertain  how  many  subscribers  would  send  in  their 
names,  in  order,  on  the  one  hand,  to  run  no  risk  in  the  publica- 
tion, and  on  the  other  to  ascertain  how  large  an  edition  would 
be  needed. 

This  volume  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  the  literature  of  Presbyterianism.  It  opens  with  an  interesting 
introductory  article  by  Dr.  Blakie,  detailing  the  history  of  the 
movement  for  such  a  Council  from  its  inception,  including  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference  held  in  London  in  1875,  which 
framed  the  Constitution  of  the  Alliance  under  which  the  Council 
met.  An  Appendix  of  near  one  hundred  closely  printed  pages 
presents  an  encyclopaedia  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  world.  If 
nothing  else  had  been  accomplished  by  the  Council  than  this  care- 
fully prepared  statement  of  the  constitutions,  relations,  condition. 
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and  statistics  of  the  fifty  bodies  of  Presbyterians  scattered  over 
the  world,  the  time,  labor,  and  expense  of  that  body  would  not 
have  been  without  recompence.  This  survey  of  Presbyterianism 
is  presented  under  five  general  divisions  of  the  field:  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  the  British  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  the 
British  Colonies,  the  heathen  world.  Under  the  first  division  is 
presented  a  survey  of  the  Presbyterian  bodies  in  ten  countries  of 
continental  Europe — Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Russia,  and  Spain.  Histori- 
cal sketches  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  these  enslaved  and  op- 
pressed churches  are  given,  together  with  an  account  of  their 
present  organisation  and  statistics.  Of  these  churches,  Dr.  Blaikie, 
who  visited  most  of  them  preparatory  to  making  this  report  to 
the  Council,  says: 

"No  old  Church  escaped  persecution,  and  attempts  were  made  in  every 
case,  on  the  part  of  the  civil  power,  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  Churches  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  Scottish  and  other  Churches  these  attempts  were 
early  resisted,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  overcome.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
Churches,  though  not  wholly  exempt  from  interference,  conquered  what 
was  certainly  comparative  freedom  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
grown  and  prospered,  and  the  influence  which  they  have  been  able  to 
exercise,  attests  the  value  of  the  struggles  with  which  some  of  these 
Churches  have  been  familiar.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  rule,  the  Conti- 
nental Churches  have  been  exposed,  during  all  their  history,  to  interfer- 
ence and  repression.  Many  of  them  have  been  reduced  to  a  very  small 
remnant.  But,  in  most  cases,  a  faithful  remnant  has  been  continued,  to 
keep  alive  the  ancient  spirit.  Such  churches  as  those  of  the  Waldenses, 
Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  Christian  sympathies, 
especially  of  the  Churches  of  Great  Britain  and  America."     P.  284. 

The  information  contained  in  this  survev  of  the  continental 
Presbyterianism,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  almost  wholly  new  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  America,  if  not  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  interesting.  Nor 
can  the  survey  of  the  British  Presbyterian  churches,  both  domestic 
and  colonial,  fail  to  be  new  and  interesting  to  all  intelligent  office- 
bearers in  the  American  churches.  The  elaborate  view  of  the 
various  bodies  of  American  Presbyterians,  prepared  by  Rev. 
G.  D.  Mathews,  is  very  valuable.  We  have  noticed  some  criti- 
cism of  the  closing  sentence  of  the  survey  of  the  Southern  Pros- 
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byterian  Cliurch,  as  presenting  too  desponding  a  view  of  the 
prospects  of  this  body,  in  saying,  "the  lack  of  means,  even  to 
sustain  the  present  ministry  in  their  broken  down  churches, 
causes  discouragement  and  hopelessness  for  the  future."  But 
this  criticism  overlooks  the  fact  that  these  words  are  intended  to 
refer,  not  to  the  condition  of  the  Church  generally,  but  to  the 
great  work  which  must  be  done  for  the  negro.  It  had  before 
been  said  of  this  Church  that  ''in  view  of  the  calamities  which 
have  befallen  this  body,  etc.,  its  success  so  far  has  been  remark* 
able."  The  writer  then  proceeds  to  show  that,  "in  view  of  the 
vast  territory  to  be  evangelised,  which  is  covered  by  it,  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  ignorant  negroes,  ever  tending 
backward  to  heathenism,  who  must  depend  very  largely  upon  this 
Church  for  a  form  of  the  gospel  that  will  enlighten  and  civilise 
thera,  no  other  body  of  Presbyterians  in  the  world  has  a  greater 
work  to  do  J  or,  in  proportion  to  the  work  to  be  done,  less  financial 
ability  to  sustain  it.  The  men  are  on  the  ground,  or  soon  could 
be  put  there,  who,  from  their  rearing  with  the  negro,  and  their 
acquaintance  with  his  peculiarities,  are  far  better  adapted  to  do 
a  great  work  of  real  evangelisation  among  them,  than  strangers 
from  abroad.  And  the  school  at  Tuscaloosa  would,  in  a  short 
time,  send  forth  to  them  hosts  of  intelligent  men  of  their  own 
color  to  preach  the  pure  gospel  to  them.  But  the  lack  of  means, 
even  to  sustain  the  present  ministry  'in  their  broken  down 
churches,  causes  discouragement  and  hopelessness,"  (i.  e.,  in  re- 
gard to  the  work  for  the  thousands  of  negroes.)  The  attention 
of  the  writer  of  the  paper  had  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
omission  of  the  words,  "in  regard  to  the  negro,"  might  lead  to 
misunderstanding;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  at  Edinburgh 
the  matter  was  forgotten. 

The  facts  presented  under  the  fourth  division,  relating  to  the 
British  colonial  Churches,  will  surprise  many  who  have  paid  little 
attention  to  the  subject.  They  show  the  energetic  and  expansive 
nature  of  Presbyterianism  when  not  restricted  and  repressed  by 
unfavorable  influences,  as  in  the  continental  churches.  The 
Presbyterian  bodies  of  the  several  British  Colonies  alone  report 
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some  one  thousand  three  hundred  ministers  and  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty  congregations. 

The  fifth  division,  the  Presbyterian  missions  of  the  world,  ex- 
hibits a  force  of  near  seven  hundred  European  and  American 
ordained  Presbyterian  ministers,  with  their  multitude  of  native 
preachers  and  other  helpers.  The  number  of  Church  members, 
as  representing  the  results  of  their  labors  so  far,  is  not  given.  It 
will  surprise  those  not  very  familiar  with  missions,  to  learn  that 
in  South  Africa,  beside  the  fourteen  stations  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France,  and  the  forty-two  stations  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  the  Reformed  Dutch,  together  with  an  Independent 
Presbyterian  body  there,  report  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  con- 
gregations, one  hundred  and  thirteen  ordained  ministers  with  in- 
numerable helpers,  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  Church 
members. 

Though  a  full  account  of  the  so-called  Evangelical  Church  of 
the  German  Empire  is  presented  in  this  Appendix,  yet,  not  being 
represented  in  the  Council  because  not  wholly  Presbyterian,  they 
are  not  included  in  the  statistical  table  of  that  body.  Of  the 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  German  Empire,  which  claims  to  have 
sixteen  thousand  congregations  and  twelve  thousand  ministers. 
Prof.  Ebrard  claims  that  the  Reformed — that  is,  the  Presbyterian 
Churches — have  near  half  a  million  of  Church  members.  Under 
the  strong  pressure  of  the  civil  government,  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  force  together,  under  one  form  of  ecclesiastical  rule,  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Churches.  The  tendencv  of  the 
process  is  to  Presbyterianise  Lutheranism  somewhat,  but  in  the 
nature  of  things,  Presbyterian  ism  cannot  flourish  under  such 
Erastian  notions  as  those  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  his  Prime  Minis- 
ter Bismarck.  Still,  scattered  throughout  Germany,  there  are 
many  noble  witnesses  for  the  doctrine  of  "  Christ's  crown  and 
covenant,"  as  against  Rationalism  and  Erastianism.  The  signs 
of  the  times  in  the  German  Empfre  are  not  without  hopefulness 
for  genuine  evangelical  Presbyterianism.  The  power  of  Rational- 
ism is  evidently  waning.  The  Erastianism  of  the  politicians 
must  ultimately  give  way  under  the  combined  influence  of  the 
Presbyterian   Order  of  Church  Government,  which  the  govern 
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ment  seems  to  prefer,  and  the  rapidly  growing  public  opinion, 
that  the  direction  of  religion  is  not  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
State.  A  general  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Pro- 
testantism of  Germany,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  genuine 
Christians  scattered  in  little  bands  throughout  the  Empire,  would 
lead  a  powerful  body  of  Presbyterians  to  wheel  into  rank  with 
their  British  and  American  brethren.  It  is  not  among  the  im- 
possible things,  that  within  ten  years  the  twenty  thousand  minis- 
ters now  represented  in  the  Council  should  be  increased  by  an 
addition  of  ten  thousand  ministers  and  as  many  churches  from 
the  German  Empire. 

Turning  now  to  the  main  subject  of  the  volume — the  proceed- 
ings and  discussions  of  the  Council — whatever  any  one  may  think 
of  some  of  the  details,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  speaking 
generally,  they  are  highly  creditable  to  the  intelligence,  the 
churchly  yet  catholic  spirit,  the  learning,  and  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  Presbyterianism  of  the  world.  It  was  the  purpose  of  many 
of  the  American  delegates  to  urge  the  selection  of  the  great 
missionary  hero,  Dr.  Duff,  as  Moderator  of  the  Council,  with 
adsessors  to  relieve  him  of  most  of  the  practical  duties  of  his 
office.  But  Providence  had  ordered  otherwise.  The  sickness  of 
which  he  died  seized  him  a  short  time  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Council,  and  caused  him  to  resign  his  place  as  a  delegate  to  the 
body,  with  a  view  to  visiting  the  continent  in  hope  of  relief  In 
this  state  of  case,  it  was  determined  to  have  a  different  Moderator 
for  each  session ;  and  the  plan  seems  to  have  worked  very  satis- 
factorily. It  was  observable,  however,  that  the  American  Moder- 
ators had  notions  somewhat  diflerent  from  those  of  their  British 
brethren  in  regard  to  the  forms  of  transacting  business  in  de- 
liberative bodies.  They  acted  more  promptly,  and  called  for  a 
formal  vote  on  every  proposition,  while  the  British  Moderators 
were  more  disposed  to  take  propositions  as*  agreed  to  without  a 
formal  vote.  Under  the  British  parliamentary  method,  there 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  offering  of  amendments.  And  when 
it  comes  to  determine  by  vote,  the  last  amendment  is  voted  on  as 
against  the  amendment  next  preceding,  and  that  amendment 
which  is  carried  is  voted  against  the  amendment  preceding  it. 
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until  the  original  proposition  is  reached.     This  is  obviously  a 

very  cumbersome  method  of  proceeding;  and  in  this,  as  in  several 

other  points  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  the  American  methods 

have  at  least  the  advantage  of  greater  expedition  and  simplicity 

over  the  methods  of  the  British  bodies.     The  Council,  however, 

adopted  the  following  special  rule  to  govern  the  process  of  voting, 

which  to  American  ears  will  sound  a  little  oddly : 

"It  shall  be  the  ^im  of  the  Council  to  avoid  voting  ;  but  if  a  vote  be 
necessary,  when  there  are  more  than  two  motions,  all  the  motions  shall  be 
voted  on  successively,  and  that  one  having  the  least  number  of  votes  th6n 
dropped.  A  vote  shall  next  be  taken  on  the  remaining;;  motions,  and  the 
same  course  followed  until  some  one  motion  has  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes  ^iven,  and  this  shall  then  be  considered  to  express  the  mind  of  the 
Council.  The  vote  shall  be  taken  by  a  show  of  hands,  and  the  result  de- 
clared by  the  President." 

Fortunately  there  was  little  occasion  for  the  use  of  this  rule, 
and  thus  the  difficulties  that  would  naturally  arise  under  it,  should 
any  excitement  grow  out  of  a  great  diversity  of  motions,  were 
avoided.  Indeed,  the  unanimity  which  characterised  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  body  under  the  wise  direction  of  its  business 
Committee  rendered  any  exciting  divisions  almost  impossible. 
Some  complaint,  was  made  of  the  restrictions  laid  upon  full 
free  discussion  under  the  operation  of  a  directing  Committee. 
But  obviously  it  was  the  want  of  time  rather  than  any  restrictions 
imposed  through  the  business  Committee  that  cramped  discussion. 
The  original  purpose  bad  been  that  the  Coumnl  should  meet  in 
sections  for  the  hearing  and  discussion  of  papers.  But  a  short 
time  before  the  meeting,  this  plan  was  changed,  for  some  reason, 
by  the  Edinburgh  Committee.  The  consequence  was  that  a 
programme,  projected  on  a  wide  scale,  to  be  acted  on  simultane- 
ously by  several  sections,  was  thrown  upon  a  single  meeting.  Of 
course  there  must  be  great  crowding,  and  restrictions  became  a 
vital  necessity.  But' to  say  now,  that  such  and  such  things  could 
have  been  done  otherwise,  is  but  to  say  that  our  backsight  is 
clearer  than  was  the  Committee's  foresight  in  regard  to  the  new 
and  difficult  experiment  of  a  world's  Presbyterian  Council. 

Of  the  subjects  which  came  before  the  Council  for  considera- 
tion during  the  seven  days  of  its  sessions,  Presbyterianism  with 
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its  Faith  and  Church  Order  naturally  enough  received  the  chief 
share  of  attention.  We  have,  indeed,  noticed  a  criticism  of  the 
Council,  founded  upon  a  sentence  of  Dr.  Dykes's  closing  speech, 
intimating  that  its  discussions  were  not  distinctly  enough  denomi- 
national,  but  rather  of  a  general  nature,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance.  Said  Dr.  Dykes,  "If  we  gave  one  day  to 
Presbyterian  topics,  we  have  given  the  rest  to  wider  ones,  such 
as  the  work  of  the  ministry,  the  extension  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
defence  of  the  faith."  Manifestly,  by  "Presbyterian"  here,  Dr. 
Dykes  referred  to  topics  relating  solely  to  Presbyterian  Church 
Order.  Neither  he  nor  any  one  else  of  ordinary  intelligence 
would  intimate  that  "the  work  of  the  ministry,  the  extension  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  defence  of  the  faith,"  are  not  "Presbyterian 
topics."  And  if,  in  this  closing  address,  there  be  found  anything 
that  seems  to  be  in  the  tone  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  rather 
than  a  Church  Council,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Dr. 
Dykes  represents  English  Presbyterianism  which  is  in  a 
woful  minority,  and,  as  he  himself  said,  he  spoke  "as  a  delegate 
from  England,  where,  if  our  branch  is  feeble,  the  other  branches 
of  evangelical  Christianity  are  so  strong."  And  if  he  exhibited 
less  of  the  agressivo  spirit  of  Presbyterianism,  it  was  only  natural. 
He  did  not  claim  to  speak  authoritatively  for  the  Council.  And 
a  careful  attention  to  this  report  of  proceedings  will  show  that 
even  if  Dr.  Dykes  had  meant  what  his  critic  understands  him  to 
mean,  he  spoke  very  unadvisedly.  For  the  topics  of  every  day's 
discussion  were  Presbyterian  topics ;  and  the  general  tone  of  the 
Council  was  eminently  churchly  throughout. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  elaborate  discourse,  with  which 
Prof.  Flint  opened  the  Council  in  St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  is  not 
published  in  this  report  of  proceedings.  It  was,  however,  by 
special  request  of  the  Council,  published  very  extensively  in 
pamphlet  form,  as  well  as  in  the  daily  papers  of  Edinburgh. 
Prof.  Flint  complied  with  the  Council's  request,  on  condition  of 
leave  to  omit  in  the  published  discourse  some  things  from  which 
Dr.  McCosh  and  others  with  him  expressed  dissent.  This  state- 
ment is  made  in  justice  to    Dr.  McCosh  and  the  dissenters,  who 
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have  been  misunderstood  as  expressing  dissent  from  important 
statements  of  his  sermon  as  subsequently  published. 

This  volume  contains  the  papers  presented  in  the  Council,  with 
a  very  fair  summary  report  of  the  several  speeches  made  on  the 
topics  introduced  by  these  papers.  Also,  very  good  summaries 
of  the  speeches  at  the  popular  mass  meetings  held  every  evening. 
Of  most  of  the  papers  presented — some  of  them  only  in  outline, 
under  the  twenty  minutes  rule — it  is  not  too  much  to  say  they 
were  exceedingly  valuable  and  well-timed.  As  presented  in  this 
volume,  they  make  a  stronger  impression  than  when  partially 
read  before  the  Council,  because,  as  published,  we  have  their 
argument  in  its  completeness.  The  first  paper  offered  by  Prof. 
Schaif,  on  the  "Confessions  of  the  Reformed  Churches,"  is  just 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  his  previous  writings,  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  his  profound  and 
varied  learning.  Some  apprehension  had  been  expressed,  that 
the  subject  discussed  by  Prof.  Schaff  would  almost  necessarily 
bring  into  the  Council  the  question  of  attempting  a  reconstructed 
creed,  presenting  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the  creeds  of  the 
Reformation.  But  though  in  the  closing  section  of  the  paper, 
Prof  Schaff  suggested  many  advantages  to  arise  from  a  "con- 
sensus of  the  old  Reformed  Confessions  freely  reproduced  and 
adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  Church;  in  other  words, 
the  creed  of  the  Reformation  translated  into  the  theology  of  the 
nineteenth  century,"  yet  he  suggested  also,  that  ''  the  expediency 
of  such  a  work  at  the  present  time  is,  to  say  the  least,  very 
doubtful." 

A  paper  of  Dr.  W.  Krafft  of  Bonn,  translated  and  read  to  the 
Council  by  Rev.  Alexander  Cusin  of  Edinburgh,  after  classifying 
the  several  creeds  of  the  Reformation,  and  down  to  the  West- 
minster Confession,  presents  by  way  of  illustration  a  Confession 
of  thirty-one  articles — citing  under  each  article,  after  the  fashion 
in  which  the  Scripture  proofs  are  cited  in  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, the  articles  of  the  several  Confessions  which  assert  the 
propositions  of  the  new  article  proposed  by  him.  This  able  paper 
will  be  of  great  use  to  students,  as  showing  not  only  that  there 
is  a  real  consensus  of  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
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but  that  it  can  be  expressed  in  one  eclectic  creed.  And,  except 
in  two  or  three  items,  those  who  receive  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession would  not  scruple  to  receive  this  eclectic  Confession  of 
Prof.  Krafft. 

The  subject  thus  ably  presented  excited  a  lively  interest  in  the 
Cbuncil,  and  led  to  the  offering  of  a  resolution  by  A.  Taylor 
Innes,  Esq.,author  of  the  "Law  of  Creeds  in  Scotland,"  appoint* 
ing  a  committee  to  report  to  the  next  general  Council,  what  are 
the  present  and  former  Creeds  of  the  Churches  composing  this 
Alliance?  What  are  the  existing  formulas  of  subscription  ?  How 
far  has  individual  adherence  to  these  Creeds,  by  subscription  or 
otherwise,  been  required  from  the  ministers,  elders,  or  other 
office-bearers,  and  also  from  private  members  of  the  Church? 
But  the  committee  is  instructed  specially  "not  to  accompany 
their  report  with  any  comparative  estimate  of  these  creeds,  or 
with  any  critical  remarks  upon  their  respective  value,  expediency, 
or  efficiency." 

The  appointment  of  such  a  committee,  restricted  by  such  in- 
structions, met  in  the  Council  with  unanimous  approval,  and  will 
no  doubt  meet  with  the  general  approval  of  the  Churches.  If 
the  work  is  faithfully  performed,  it  will  lead  to  the  very  desirable 
result  of  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  in  each  body  with  the 
inner  life  and  forms  of  thought  in  every  other. 

Of  the  three  papers  on  the  "Principles  of  Presbyterianism," 
by  Drs.  Cairns,  Hodge,  and  Robinson,  it  was  gratifying  to  notice 
that  they  seemed  to  be  received  with  favor  in  the  Council  just 
in  proportion  as  they  brought  out  Presbyterianism  as  a  jure 
divino  system  in  its  government  and  worship — the  view  of  it 
which  obtains  most  generally  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  blemish  in  the  able 
paper  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  that  he  should  reassert  the  un- 
American  proposition  that  "the  rtve.aled  will  of  the  Divine  King 
is  in  every  department  of  civil  and  political  life,  the  fundamental 
law  to  which  magistrates  and  citizens  are  alike  under  obligation 
to  conform ;"  and  that  he  should  represent  those  who  assert  that 
civil  government  rests  not  primarily  upon  the  revealed  word,  but 
upon  the  revelation  in  nature,  and  is  therefore  equally  obligatory 
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on  nations  that  have  not  the  revealed  word,  and  who  "demand 
an  entire  separation  of  religion  from  the  sphere  of  civil  govern- 
ment," as  asserting  that  "the  civkl  government  lies  beyond  the 
realm  of  Christ's  mediatorial  kingdom,  and  is  not  included  in  the 
legislation  recorded  in  the  Scriptures."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Dr.  Hodge,  under  such  circumstances,  should  reassert  the  funda- 
mental error  which  has  caused  the  division  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  and  should  throw  the  weight  of  his 
position  at  Princeton  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  great  issue  which 
is  hastening  to  the  crisis  in  Scotland,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  It  is  precisely  this  assumption,  that  "the 
revealed  will  of  the  Divine  King  is  the  fundamental  law  of  civil 
government,"  and  that  the  civil  government  is  to  expound  and 
apply  that  law  as  he  understands  it,  that  leads  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
to-day  to  tyrannise  over  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the  German 
empire  in  undertaking  to  frame  the  order  of  their  spiritual  gov- 
ernment for  them.  There  may  have  been  some  apology  for  the 
mistake  of  the  Scottish  martyr  fathers  in  admitting  this  fatal 
principle  of  the  theocratic  character  of  civil  government  three 
hundred  years  ago  ;  but  there  is  no  apology  now,  especially  for 
American  Presbyterians,  in  clinging  to  a  patent  fallacy  which 
lias  worked  nothing  but  evil  to  the  Scottish  Churches  for  three 
hundred  years  past,  while  the  principle  of  entire  separation  of 
revealed  religion  from  the  State  has  worked  out  such  wonders  of 
blessing  to  Christianity  in  America. 

We  cannot  pass  from  this  subject  without  noticing  the  admirable 
speech  on  the  spirit  of  Presbyterianism,  the  same  evening,  by, 
Lord  MoncreiflT,  who  spoke  with  great  power,  displaying  his  high 
intelligence  as  a  Presbyterian.  Indeed,  nothing  was  more  pleas- 
ing in  the  great  meeting  than  to  witness  the  unaffected  Chris- 
tian hum-ility,  the  earnestness  in  Christ's  service,  and  the  modest, 
unassuming  bearing  of  the  several  Lords  who  took  part  in  the 
proceedings.  The  Earl  of  Kintore,  Lord  Polwarth,  Lord  Bal- 
four of  Burleigh,  and  Lord  Moncrciff,  as  ruling  elders  in  the 
Council,  won  fully  as  large  a  share  of  the  warm  Chi'istian  af- 
fection of  their  fellow-members  as  any  otliers  in  it. 

On  the  subject  of  preaching  and  the  training  of  preachers,  Dr. 
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Howard  Crosby  presented  the  paper  which  attracted  most  atten- 
tion. The  common  sense,  old-fashioned  views  of  the  functions  of 
the  preacher,  he  showed,  are  in  entire  antagonism  to  the  New 
England  theories  of  homiletics,  and  generally  in  remarkable  ac- 
cord with  the  views  common  among  us  in  the  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church.  "The  aim  of  the  Christian  preacher,"  he  said, 
"is  not  to  civilise  men,  however  naturally  such  a  result  may  follow 
his  faithful  activity.  .  .  .  He  is  never  to  lose  sight,  or  to  let  his 
hearers  lose  sight,  of  the  divine  revelation.  Each  effort  of  his 
mind  and  tongue  is  only  to  make  God's  truth  more  apparent  in 
its  relations  and  applications.  If  he  turn  to  erect  a  philosophic 
scheme,  the  result  of  his  own  speculations,    he  is  no  longer  a 

preacher  of  God's  Word If  he  seek  to  amuse  and  delight  his 

audience  with  elaborate  rhetoric,  he  has  abandoned  his  holy  work. 
Whatever  will  turn  the  attention  of  his  hearers  from  God's  Word 
to  man's  word,  is  false  preaching,  however  favorably  it  may  be 
considered  by  the  community." 

The  oral  discussion  of  this  topic  was  very  animated.  It  was 
in  this  connexion  that  Dr.  McCosh  made  the  remark,  for  which 
he  was  subsequently  so  berated — and  unjustly  berated — by  the 
American  journals  at  the  North.  The  only  defect  in  his  utter- 
ance was  in  leaving  the  application  of  it  general  to  the  United 
States,  instead  of  confining  it  to  his  own  region  in  the  East. 
The  offensive  remark  was  the  following : 

"What,  then,  was  the  cause  of  the  change  in  taste  for  the  kind  of 
preaching?  The  men  who  had  gone  over  there  from  this  country,  (Bri- 
tain,) had  carried  with  them  Biblical  preaching,  and  that  was  the  secret 
of  their  success  ;  the  desire  of  the  people  being  to  have  preachers  who 
would  preach,  not  after  the  New  England  style,  which  gave  forth  the 
thoughts  of  the  preacher,  rather  than  the  divine  thoughts,  but  the  Word 
of  God  in  simplicity  and  power.  Those,  again,  who  were  most  popu- 
lar, were  not  ashamed  of  using  the  old  phrases  of  the  Puritans,  and  they 
were  not  ashamed  to  divide  their  sermons  into  heads ;  for  the  people 
thereby  remembered  them  all  the  more  ;  and  in  New  York,  and  all  over 
America,  that  would  soon  be  the  style  of  preaching  ;  and  he  thought  it 
an  auspicious  circumstance  that  American  brethren  were  learning  to 
preach  like  this." 

Now,   in  thus  speaking,   Dr.  McCosh  made  no  other  mistake 
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than  in  supposing  that  the  type  of  preaching  in  New  York  and 
the  East,  of  which  he  knew  something,  might  be  taken  as  repre- 
sentative of  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  of  which  he  knew 
nothing.  In  this,  as  in  some  other  things,  he  shows  his  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  West  and  Southwest.  But  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  section  from  which  the  berating  has  come.  Dr.  McCosh  has 
no  need  to  apologise  or  take  back  anything.  If  he  can  lay  his  hand 
on  a  brochure  called  "Charity  and  the  Clergy,"  published  in 
Philadelphia  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  in  connexion  with  the 
discussion  stirred  up  by  Stephen  Colwell's  "New  Themes  for  the 
Protestant  Clergy,"  he  will  find  a  picture  of  New  York  and 
Eastern  preaching  painted  not  by  any  imported  Briton,  but  by  a 
"native  to  the  manner  born,"  which  more  than  justifies  all  that  he 
said  in  the  Council.  The  writer,  after  commenting  on  the  fashion 
of  advertising  the  subjects  of  sermons  on  Sabbath  in  the  Satur- 
day newspapers,  and  presenting  an  illustrative  list  of  subjects, 
embracing  "Moral  Beauty,"  "The  Esthetics  of  Religion,"  "The 
Wreck  of  the  Steamer,"  etc.,  etc.,  naively  suggests,  "it  is  remark- 
able that  no  enterprising  Down  East  preacher  has  ever  thought  of 
startling  the  denizens  of  Gotham  by  announcing  a  discourse  on 
^Justification  by  Faith!'  What  a  sensation  he  would  make!" 
Our  Eastern  brethren  are  not  apt  to  say,  "Let  the  righteous 
smite  me,"  etc.  But  they  had  as  well  keep  quiet  on  the  subject 
of  their  former  style  of  preaching. 

We  are  obliged  to  pass  without  special  mention  the  papers  on 
the  eldership,  at  the  sixth  session,  and  the  interesting  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  missions,  on  the  following  day,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  a  brief  notice  of  the  papers  of  Drs.  Patton,  McCosh, 
Watts,  and  Smith,  on  the  "Unbelief  of  the  Present  Day."  Dr. 
Patton's,  on  "The  Underlying  Principles  of  Infidelity,"  is  a 
paper  every  way  admirable.  It  is  characterised  by  that  power 
of  analysis  and  clearness  of  statement  which  marked  his  argu- 
ment in  the  Swing  trial.  It  produced  a  profound  impression  in 
the  Council,  as  very  rich  in  suggestive  thought.  An  American 
said  to  a  venerable  Scotch  Doctor  :  "We  regard  Prof  Patton  as 
the  coming  man  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church."     "Sure 
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he  maun  be  the  coming  man,"  was  the  reply,  "for  he  is  already 
come." 

Dr.  McCosh's  paper  on  the  view  to  be  taken  by  Christian 
men  of  "Discoveries  in  Science  and  Speculations  in  Philosophy," 
was  just  what  might  have  been  expected  from  his  large  acquaint- 
ance with  science  and  philosophy,  and  his  skill  as  a  reasoner. 
He  is  perhaps  a  little  more  inclined  to  make  concessions  to  the 
scientists  and  philosophers  than  most  of  us,  yet  he  deals  none 
the  less  Titanic  blows  upon  the  heads  of  his  adversaries. 

The  essay  of  Dr.  Watts  of  Belfast,  on  the  Personality  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  is  among  the  very  ablest  papers  in  the  volume. 
But  such  a  theme  is  too  subtle  and  abstract  in  its  nature  to  dis- 
cuss before  such  an  assembly,  under  the  restrictions  of  a  twenty 
minutes  rule. 

The  paper  of  Dr.  Thomas  Smith  of  Edinburgh,  on  Popular 
Infidelity,  is  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  Dr.  Watts,  though 
also  able,  and  well  illustrates  the  widely  different  phases  of  the 
conflict  between  Christian  truth  and  unbelief.  Dr.  Smith,  after 
defining  ^ ^popular' ^  as  not  indicating  unintelligent  but  unintel- 
lectual,  proceeds  to  point  out  the  numerous  sources  of  the  prac- 
tical infidelity  that  prevails  among  the  masses  under  the  several 
heads  of  "Infidelity  of  Sentiment,"  "Infidelity  of  Science,"  and 
"Infidelity  of  Secularism."  He  suggests,  touching  the  popu- 
hir  fictions  of  the  day,  that  they  are  filled  with  dialogues  and 
dissertations  on  religion,  in  which  the  theology  is  an  unchristian 
theology  ;  the  god  set  up  for  worship  not  the  God  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  a  weak,  silly,  good-natured  god,  who  would  have  his 
creatures  to  be  good  after  a  sentimental  fashion,  and  happy  in 
the  gratification  of  their  sensual  and  aesthetic  tastes.  If  some- 
times there  is  a  recognition  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  it  is  with 
a  manifestation  of  bitter  liostility  to  them.  We  entirely  concur 
with  the  intimation  of  Dr.  Smith,  that  no  modern  writer  has  done 
more  to  spread  practical  infidelity  among  the  masses  than  Dick- 
ens, in  his  popular  painting  of  character,  in  which  all  the  good 
people  are  mere  humanitarians,  and  all  the  scoundrels  and  fools 
are  professors  of  evangelical  truth.  Dickens,  while  professing 
to  hold  up,  not   the   real   Christians,   but  only  the  hypocrites,  to 
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scorn  and  ridicule,  still  takes  care  never  to  contrast  with  these 
some  humble  Christian,  trying  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  his  God 
and  Saviour  by  the  good  works  that  spring  from  faith  and  love, 
but  always  with  some  godless  humanitarian  who  knows  not  Christ 
as  a  Saviour.  This  paper  of  Dr.  Smith  is,  throughout,  rich  in 
practical  truths  bearing  upon  the  popular  unbelief 

On  the  whole  subject  of  infidelity,  the  addresses  which  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  the  papers  were  of  great  force  and  full  of 
interest.  Dr.  E.  de  Pressens^  of  Paris  presented  the  subject 
from  the  French  point  of  view.  Some  of  his  points  were:  We 
must  not  exaggerate  its  triumphs.  Infidelity  itself  is  in  a  state 
of  decomposition.  Error,  in  its  nature,  is  such  as  to  bring  about 
its  own  death  in  the  act  of  showing  the  consequences  which  flow 
from  it.  The  Idealism  of  Hegel  has  been  put  to  flight  and  de- 
stroyed by  Positivism,  and  this  by  the  scientific  idol  of  the  day, 
Transmutation,  which  has  come  at  length  to  produce  its  last  and 
most  frightful  consequence,  even  that  there  is  nothing  real  but 
force  ;  and  that  right,  justice,  and  goodness  are  mere  chimeras. 
Modern  humanity  will  recoil  from  this  odious  programme. 

The  more  complete  sejparation  of  politics  from  religion  will  re- 
lieve religion  of  the  bitterness  of  feeling  towards  it,  which  it 
arouses  when  made  a  material  force.  To  accept  frankly  the  lay 
character  of  the  State  is  the  safety  of  the  Church.  We  should 
recognise  fully  the  independence  of  natural  science  in  its  sphere. 
The  Church  once  was  at  the  head  of  culture,  and  should  be  still. 
But  above  all,  it  is  more  important  for  us  to  manifest  Christ  m 
us,  than  to  manifest  him  by  reasoning ;  let  him  live  in  us,  and 
speak  through  us. 

Rev.  Prof.  Flint  closed  the  dfscussion  by  some  pointed  sugges- 
tions, that  the  Church  and  Christians  should  take  care  how  they 
cause  unbelief  by  their  spiritual  deadness  ;  their  inadequate  ex- 
hibition of  gospel  truth  ;  their  wrathful  controversies.  Rome 
has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  infidelity  which  prevails  in  some 
countries.  The  antidote  to  infidelity  is  the  preaching  of  God's 
truth.  As  Dr.  Crosby  well  said  :  "The  Bible  is  God's  attack 
on  infidelity."  Yet  the  Church  should  train  up  men  for  this 
specialty,  and  send  them  forth  to  meet  the  popular  infidelity  be- 
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fore  the  masses.  The  British  and  American  Churches  should 
train  up  a  band  of  Christian  scholars  capable  of  repelling,  on 
equal  terms,  the  attacks  of  infidel  scholars  on  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  not  continue  in  servile  and  dangerous  dependence  on 
German  Biblical  scholarship. 

We  have  no  space  to  glean  from  the  papers  on  Spiritual  Life, 
by  Theodore  Monod  of  Paris,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  on  the 
Sabbath,  a  Help  to  Spiritual  Life ;  and  of  Dr.  Sloane,  on  In- 
temperance as  a  Hindrance  to  Spiritual  Life. 

We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  making  an  extract  from  the 
paper  of  Dr.  Wangeraann,  on  the  Ecclesiactical  State  of  Eastern 
Prussia,  which  will  agreeably  surprise  many  of  our  readers.  After 
setting  forth  the  oppression  inflicted  upon  the  Lutherans  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  several  ecclesiastical  parties  that  have  grown  up 
there,  Dr.  Wangemann  proceeds  : 

"The  common,  wide-spread  idea,  therefore,  that  in  Prussia  almost  all 
the  ministers  have  gone  over  to  Rationalism  is  a  ridiculously  ignorant  one. 
The  old  Rationalism  was  so  completely  laid  prostrate  by  Neander  and 
Tholuck,  that  at  present  nine-tenths  of  all, the  ministers  in  Prussia  are 
Bible  preachers,  although  certainly  the  important  fragment  of  the  tran- 
sition party  is  not  to  be  depended  on  ;  and  only  one-tenth  are  Ration- 
alists, new  and  old.  In  our  day,  political  party  assuredly  exerts  an  im- 
portant influence  on  Church  development.  The  Liberal  party,  which 
forms  the  majority  in  the  Prussian  Cabinet,  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
of  such  as  do  not  believe  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  yea,  who  do  not  under- 
stand or  take  any  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Church  ;  and  as  believ- 
ing clergymen  are  at  present,  for  the  most  part.  Conservatives,  these 
Liberals  see,  in  believing  theology,  a  dangerous  element  of  opposition, 
and  hence  strive  to  keep  it  down." 

We  confess  to  have  been  among  "the  ridiculously  ignorant"  on 
this  subject,  and  have  thought  that  the  large  part  of  the  German 
hninisters  were  Rationalistic.  If  once  the  true  men  of  the  Ger- 
man Church  could  unite  in  the  Alliance  with  their  British  and 
American  brethren,  and  bring  to  bear  upon  Germany  the  more 
enlightened  ideas  of  the  independence  and  spirituality  of  the 
Church,  the  next  generation  might  see  that  Church  disenthralled. 

The  speeches  of  Mons.  Decoppet,  Dr.  Fisch,  Van  Scheltema, 
Charbonnier,  and  others,  brought  out  an  analogous  state  of  things 
as  existing  in   Holland,    France,    Italy,   and    other   continental 
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churches.  They  excited  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  continental 
Presbjterianism  which  the  members  of  the  Council  will  not  soon 
forget. 

The  paper  of  Prof.  Lorimer  on  the  Desiderata  of  Presbyterian 
History,  on  the  last  day  of  the  Council,  set  forth  many  important 
suggestions  touching  the  importance  of  Presbyterian  history  as  a 
means  of  spreading  and  maintaining  our  principles.  As  the 
editor  of  the  "John  Knox  papers,"  Dr.  Lorimer  has  won  for  him- 
self a  right  to  speak  to  Presbyterians  on  the  subject  of  their 
history.  That  they  need  to  be  admonished  on  this  subject  is 
made  painfully  manifest  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  St, 
Andrew's,  the  editor  of  the  recently  discovered  "Minutes  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,"  has  been  obliged  to  suspend  the  publi- 
cation of  a  second  volume  of  the  Minutes,  embracing  the  discus- 
sions in  that  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  church  government,  for 
want  of  patronage.  It  was  in  reference  to  this  rather  discredi- 
table fact  that  a  resolution  was  offered  in  the  Council  urging 
upon  Presbyterians  every  where  a  generous  patronage  toward 
any  scholars  laboring,  as  Drs.  Lorimer  and  Mitchell,  to  restore 
the  history  of  the  fathers,  by  purchasing  and  reading  their  pub- 
lications. 

Such  are  a  few  gleanings  from  this  valuable  and  interesting 
volume.  We  advise  our  ministers  and  intelligent  office-bearers 
to  procure  and  read  the  report.  We  know  of  nothing  published 
of  late  that  is  better  adapted  to  inform  and  instruct  our  people 
touching  the  great  principles  of  those  great  bodies  who  hold  "the 
like  precious  faith  with  us"  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  and  order 
of  Clirist's  Church. 

We  judge  that  a  thoughtful  reading  of  this  volume  will  go  far 
towards  answering  i\\Qcn.i  bono  ?  which  was  so  often  raised  when 
the  General  Council  was  yet  only  in  prospect.  It  was  deemed 
by  the  friends  of  the  proposal  for  a  Council  then  a  sufficient  an- 
swer, that,  whether  much  good  could  come  from  it  or  not,  the 
fact  that  such  a  gathering  of  the  forty-nine  other  Presbyterian 
bodies  of  the  world  into  a  Council,  and  the  Southern  Presbvte- 
rian  Church  found  not  to  be  rej)resented  in  it,  must  operate 
disastrously  to  our  cause  and   the  principles   we    represent.     A 
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failure  of  this  one  body  alone  to  be  represented  would  but  be 
playing  into  the  hands  of  those  Northern  Presbyterians  who  have 
labored  to  convince  the  world  that  we  are  standing  off  from  them 
on  matters  not  involving  any  principle,  but  merely  from  pride 
and  bad  temper.  That  unless  we  would  have  "our  good  evil 
spoken  of,"  and  apparently  justify  the  clamor  at  our  sulki- 
ness  and  unchristian  spirit  in  the  judgment  of  all  the  Pres- 
byterian bodies  of  the  world,  we  could  not  afford  to  remain  out 
of  that  Council,  even  if  it  did  not  appear  evident  that  great 
positive  good  should  come  from  it.  But  now  that  the  Council 
has  been  held  and  its  official  proceedings  published,  they  suggest 
grounds  for  far  more  than  a  mere  negative  answer.  Nor  will  it 
be  out  of  place  to  close  this  brief  and  imperfect  no,tice  of  this 
volume  with  a  few  suggestions,  in  outline  merely,  of  some  of  the 
positive  advantages  accruing  to  Presbyterianism  in  general,  and 
to  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  in  particular,  from  the 
General  Council  at  Edinburgh. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  an  advantage  none  the  less  important 
because  of  its  intangible  value,  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  Pres- 
byterian ministers  and  ruling  elders  from  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic should  have  gone  over  the  Ocean  to  meet  with  and  to  make 
the  personal  acquaintance  of,  and  for  two  weeks  commune  with, 
each  other  of  the  great  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Christ  in  the  world.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  this  personal  acquaintance  over  all  other  methods  of 
communication  between  Churches.  Every  one  knows  how  much 
more  force  and  distinctness  it  gives  to  the  utterances  of  men 
when  we  get  them  by  personal  intercourse.  And  every  one 
knows  the  advantage  even  of  getting  information  touching  men 
and  churches  in  foreign  countries  from  those  who  have  personal 
knowledge  of  them.  It  is  presumed  that  no  one  will  deny  the 
importance  to  the  Church  in  one  part  of  the  world  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  condition  and  prospects,  the  methods  of  work  and 
the  living  spirit,  of  the  churches  in  other  parts.  Without  such 
information  the  tendency  must  ever  be  to  narrow,  inadequate 
views  of  the  great  body  with  which  we  are  working,  and  the 
spirit  and  methods  in  which   others   work.     The   Apostle    Paul 
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deemed  this  mutual  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  each  other  by  the 
churches  a  matter  of  importance,  as  his  Epistles  to  the  churches 
show. 

In  the  next  place,  the  bringing  together  for  personal  confer- 
ence the  representatives  of  the  many  feeble  persecuted  Presby- 
terian Churches  and  the  feeble  colonial  Churches  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  great  and  powerful  Churches  on 
the  other,  is  not  only  a  great  advantage  to  the  feeble  Churches 
by  letting  them  see  the  strength  of  the  great  Presbyterian  body 
— of  which  they  form  a  part — and  from  this  to  take  courage,  but 
also  to  incite  the  stronger  bodies  to  the  exercise  of  that  beautiful 
grace  enjoined  in  the  26th  Chapter  of  our  Confession:  "Saints 
by  profession  are  bound  to  maintain  an  holy  fellowship  and  com- 
munion in  the  worship,  etc.,  as  also  in  relieving  each  other  in 
outward  things  according  to  their  several  abilities  and  necessities. 
Which  communion,  as  God  giveth  opportunity,  is  to  be  extended 
unto  all  those  who  in  every  place  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  Any  one  may  perceive  at  a  glance  the  influence  of  such 
personal  intercourse,  between  the  representatives  of  the  strong 
and  of  the  weak  churches  in  extending  and  giving  life  to  this 
communion  of  saints.  And  in  the  present  state  of  international 
intercourse,  the  communion  of  saints  in  difi'erent  countries  should 
be  proportionally  closer. 

In  the  third  place,  it  must,  in  the  end,  prove  of  great  advan- 
tage to  churches  under  the  thraldom  of  Caesar — some  of  them 
willingly  submitting  to  it — to  bring  the  principles  of  the  free 
Churches  of  the  United  States  statedly  under  the  notice  of  the 
enslaved  Churches,  and  thereby  awaken  them  to  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  our  free  system  and  the  wonderful  power  and  eifective- 
ness  of  our  system  as  compared  with  theirs.  Shall  we  not  avail 
ourselves  of  so  favorable  an  opportunity  to  witness  for  our  great 
principles  against  the  Erastianism  of  other  Churches,  and  demon- 
strate to  them  by  our  experiment  of  near  a  century  the  ability 
of  the  Church  to  support  herself,  relying  simply  upon  the  piety 
of  her  people? 

In  the  fourth  place,  in  an  age  when  by  reason  of  closer  inter- 
course the  public  opinion  of  enlightened  peoples  has  so   much 
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power  in  restraining  governments  and  influencing  them  in  the 
direction  of  freedom,  such  alliance  of  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
world  tends  to  throw  a  protecting  shield  over  their  persecuted 
brethren  and  a  restraint  upon  governments  hostile  to  them,  by 
letting  their  persecutors  see  that  these  small  bodies  are  no  fanati- 
cal, stubborn  schismatics,  out  of  sympathy  with  all  other  reli- 
gions, but  members  of  the  strongest  and  most  enlightened  bodies 
of  Protestants  in  the  world. 

In  the  fifth  place,  this  alliance  can  be  used  as  a  powerful  in- 
strument against  the  influence  of  Romanism  and  infidelity  by 
combining  the  moral  influence  of  the  whole  Presbyterian  body  in 
the  world  in  such  formal  and  carefully  prepared  utterances  as 
will  carry  with  them  a  weight  which  no  individual  writer  or  any 
one  local  Presbyterian  body  could  have  in  exposing  soul-destroy- 
ing errors  and  warning  the  people  against  them.  The  weight  of 
this  influence  could  be  thrown  with  far  greater  effect  upon  those 
countries  which  more  specially  need  the  warning  than  the  utter- 
ances of  the  feeble  and  scattered  Churches  of  the  continent  over- 
shadowed by  the  power  of  Romanism  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
infidel  Rationalism  on  the  other. 

In  the  sixth  place,  such  an  alliance  must  enable  the  several 
Presbyterian  churches  of  the  world  to  carry  on  their  great  schemes 
of  foreign  missions  far  more  effectively  as  a  whole,  by  allowing 
each  to  become  acquainted  with  the  plans  of  the  other,  and 
thereby  avoiding  the  difl'iculty  of  neglecting  one  part  of  the  field 
and  unnecessarily  crowding  laborers  into  other  parts.  Now  that 
there  are  some  700  American  and  European  ordained  min- 
isters in  the  field,  with  probably  five  times  that  many  helpers — 
and  the  number  constantly  increasing — it  is  obvious  that  stated 
conferences  of  all  the  Presbyterian  Churches  are  becoming  mor« 
and  more  important  with  reference  to  the  great  missionary  field. 
Let  these  reasons,  out  of  many  others  that  might  be  suggested, 
suffice  for  this  view  of  the  general  advantages  of  such  a  Council. 

In  regard  to  the  advantages  of  the  Council  to  our  own  Church 
in  particular,  if  is  sufficient  to  say  that  through  this  Council,   as 
"a  great  and  eflfectual  door,"  we  have  had  the   privilege  of  ac- 
quainting  our   brethren    of  the   Presbyterian    world    with   our 
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character  as  witness-bearers  for  the  time-honored  doctrines  of  the 
martyr  fathers,  and  especially  for  the  doctrine  of  "Christ's  crown 
and  covenant."  It  would  be  a  mere  affectation  of  modesty  to 
forbear  saying  that  the  impression  made  by  the  delegation  of  the 
Southern  Church  upon  the  Council  was  favorable  in  a  high 
degree;  that  very  evidently  our  British  brethren  were  surprised 
to  find  "this  sect  everywhere  spoken  against"  no  band  of  ecclesi- 
astical malcontents,  disposed  to  schismatic  hair-splitting  and  of  a 
malignant  spirit,  but  Presbyterians  fashioned  in  the  old  mould  of 
the  Scottish  Reformers— catholic  in  spirit,  but  stern  and  un- 
compromising in  the  defence  of  the  great  principles  of  Presbyte- 
rian doctrine  and  church  order.  It  was  plain  that  the  ideas  of 
the  British  Presbyterians  concerning  us  had  been  undergoing  a 
revolution,  and  before  the  Council  ended  the  revolution  was  com- 
plete. From  the  opening  to  the  close,  the  delegation  from  the 
Southern  Church  was  treated  with  marked  kindness  and  consid- 
eration. And  it  was  equally  gratifying  to  find  abundant  evidence 
that  the  Southern  Church  delegation  made  an  impression  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  church  they  represented — and  a  very 
strong  impression  at  that.  Certainly,  then,  it  is  something  to 
have  succeeded,  notwithstanding  all  the  miserable  misrepresenta- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  adversaries,  in  getting  out  of  an  isolated 
provincial  position  and  getting  our  testimony  before  the  whole 
Presbyterian  world.  It  was  plain  that  many  of  the  British 
Presbyterians  regard  the  Southern  as  nearer  in  sentiment  and 
spirit  to  them  than  the  Northern  Church. 

It  is  a  further  prospective  advantage  likely  to  come  as  the  re- 
sult of  this  alliance  that  in  time  to  come  we  may  somewhat  con- 
fidently look  for  aid  from  Britain  in  our  efforts  for  the  poor 
negroes.  As  the  case  was  strongly  put  in  the  business  com- 
mittee of  the  Council,  "our  Southern  churches,  after  all,  must  do 
nine-tenths  of  all  that  is  done  for  the  negro.  Other  churches 
may  do  much  in  establishing  schools  and  missions  here  and  there, 
and  exhibit  the  work  in  tabular  form.  But  we  live  among  them, 
they  are  ever  at  our  doors — we  must,  in  the  main,  feed  them  and 
care  for  them.  We,  therefore,  are  the  best  agents  through  whom 
help  from  abroad  can  be  administered  to  therrj."     It   was   much 
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regretted  by  the  Southern  delegation  that,  owing  to  the  great 
pressure  upon  the  time  of  the  Council,  they  failed  to  get  before 
the  body  the  paper  of  Dr.  Stillman,  which,  not  having  been  sent 
forward  to  the  Edinburgh  committee  before  the  meeting,  could 
come  in  only  by  some  special  arrangement.  The  paper,  how- 
ever, is  published  as  one  of  the  many  papers  that  came  before 
the  Council  without  being  read.  Its  circulation  through  this 
volume  will  effect  good. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added  that  none  of  the  fears  expressed 
in  regard  to  certain  evils  that  might  arise  from  the  Council  have 
become  actual.  On  the  contrary,  the  venerable  Dr.  Begg,  one 
of  the  few  survivors  of  the  band  that  fought  under  Chalmers  in 
1843,  who,  at  the  conference  in  London  in  1875,  and  even  up  to 
the  first  and  second  days  of  the  Council,  was  full  of  apprehension 
lest  such  a  Council  might  in  someway  disturb  the  old  landmarks, 
yet,  seconding  a  vote  of  thanks,  at  the  close  of  the  Council, 
took  occasion  to  say,  in  eifect,  that  the  Council  had  proved  a 
great  blessing,  in  that  Scotland  had  needed  an  ecclesiastical  tonic 
to  brace  them  up  to  a  firmer  maintenance  of  their  own  scriptural 
principles,  and  he  thought  God  had  been  pleased  to  send  it  in 
this  Council.  And  to  two  or  three  ministers  of  the  Southern 
Church  he  said,  near  the  close  of  the  Council,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes:  "What  a  blessing  that  the  Lord  sent  you  all  to  us  just  at 
this  time,  when  defections  were  beginning  among  us!  Your 
unanimity  was  so  remarkable  that  the  Broad-churchmen  were 
struck  dumb  in  the  Council,  and  but  once  or  twice  ventured  to 
utter  a  word  of  dissent.  How  comforting  to  find  men  like  you, 
from  four  thousand  miles  distance,  coming  up  to  add  your  testi- 
mony with  one  voice  for  the  old  doctrines  and  the  old  ways  against 
Scotchmen  themselves  beginning  to  wander  !  Surely  this  Coun- 
cil is  the  most  blessed  providence  for  Scotland  in  thirty  years 
past!" 

We  thoroughly  concur  with  Dr.  Begg  as  far  as  concerns  Scot- 
land; and  more  than  that,  our  profound  conviction  is,  that  this 
Council  was  the  great  blessing  of  Providence  to  the  Southern 
Church  and  to  all  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  whole  world. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

LAY  EVANGELISM  AND  THE  YOUNG  MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  the  spring  of  1859,  it  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  spend  a 
Sabbath  with  one  of  the  chut-ches  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  The 
good  elder,  at  whose  house  he  was  a  guest,  invoked  his  opinion 
of  a  movement  which  had  recently  been  inaugurated  at  the  West, 
of  sending  out  pious  laymen,  two  by  two,  to  hold  religious  meet- 
ings and  exhort,  supplementing  thus  the  labors  of  the  regular 
ministry  by  an  agency  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  reach  a  class 
of  hearers  not  likely  to  be  otherwise  overtaken  by  the  gospel. 

The  answer  was  promptly  given  in  these  words:  Within  six 
months  your  Presbyteries  will  be  driven  to  crush  the  movement 
beneath  the  weight  of  their  authority  as  an  unmitigated  evil.  A 
judgment  so  adverse  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  could  not  pass 
unchallenged;  which  led  naturally  to  a  more  extended  statement 
of  his  views,  on  the  part  of  the  critic  now  in  his  turn  assailed. 

Every  Christian  has  the  undoubted  right  to  speak  for  his 
Master,  of  which  he  cannot  be  dispossessed  by  any  court  in 
Christendom.  So  long  as  he  does  this  upon  his  individual 
responsibility,  drawing  from  the  stores  of  his  religious  experience, 
and  within  the  circle  where  he  is  personally  known,  there  is  little 
danger  of  injury,  and  there  may  be  much  profit,  to  the  general 
cause.  Even  though  he  should  not  always  speak  wisely,  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  evil  threatened,  in  the  fact  that  his  testimony  is 
only  occasional,  and  is  delivered  to  those  whose  knowledge  of  his 
character  will  enable  them  to  attach  no  greater  value  to  it  than 
is  deserved;  and  especially  in  the  fact,  that  his  utterances  carry 
no  official  authority,  as  formal  expositions  of  divine  truth.  But 
when  the  same  man  is  sent  forth  under  the  sanction  of  a  quasi 
appointment,  to  make  a  set  address  before  audiences  assembled 
expressly  to  hear  him,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  he 
will  restrict  himself  to  that  style  of  exhortation  to  which  his 
simple  experience  might  render  him  competent.  The  pressure 
of  each  occasion  wmII  force  him  from  this  narrower  range  to  the 
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•exposition  of  Scripture  and  to  the  elucidation  of  some  doctrinal 
system.  Just  here  lurks  the  peril.  It  requires  the  comparison 
of  Scripture  with  Scripture  to  construct  the  science  of  theology, 
and  to  preserve  throughout  what  the  Apostle  denominates  "the 
proportion  of  faith."  Without  this,  there  is  danger  of  under- 
stating some  truths,  and  of  overstating  others.  The  logical  con- 
nexion, which  binds  all  the  parts  of  a  harmonious  system,  is 
overlooked.  The  whole  scheme  of  grace  becomes  disjointed  in 
their  unskilful  hands.  Heresies  inevitably  arise  from  this  dis- 
regard of  the  relations  which  one  truth  sustains  to  another.  The 
result  will  be,  that  under  the  teachings  of  men  who  have  no  other 
desire  than  to  build  up  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  errors  will  be 
sown  broad-cast  which  it  will  require  years  of  patient  and  painful 
labor  to  eradicate.  Such  was  the  ground  of  the  judgment  uttered 
by  the  w^riter  nineteen  years  ago,  which  fell  upon  the  ear  of  this 
pious  elder  as  little  short  of  blasphemy ;  but  which  proved  to  be 
a  prediction  so  near  fulfilment,  that  almost  before  the  author  of 
it  could  reach  his  home,  the  eye  was  greeted  with  announcements, 
in  the  Western  journals,  of  pro  re  nata  meetings  held  for  the 
suppression  of  a  religious  crusade  which  had  already  begun  to 
blight  the  peace  and  purity  of  the  Church. 

"  Tempora  mutantur.''  A  great  civil  war  has  shaken  society 
from  its  poise  since  then.  In  all  directions  men  have  cut  loose 
from  their  old  convictions,  and  are  now  adrift  upon  the  wild  sea 
of  speculation  and  experiment.  The  Church,  so  far  as  her  destiny 
was  committed  to  human  care,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
escape  the  general  disaster.  The  melancholy  spectacle  has  been 
witnessed  of  a  false  liberalism  dismantling  the  fortresses  in  which 
the  truth  was  intrenched ;  one  hour  of  passionate  impulse  undoing 
a  work  of  reform  which  it  had  taken  a  whole  generation  to 
achieve.  This  relaxation  of  principle  is  perhaps  most  conspicu- 
ous in  the  renewal  of  those  measures  which  came  so  suddenly  to 
grief  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  The  evil,  which  was  then  arrested 
in  its  inception,  has  in  our  time  been  allowed  to  expand  and  to 
mature  its  fruit.  Pious  laymen,  endowed  with  affluence  of  speech, 
uniting  with  them  others  equally  gifted  with  the  power  of  song, 
roam  as  gospellers  through  the  land.     So  far  from  invoking  the 
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sanction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  it  is  their  peculiar  distinction 
to  ignore  their  very  existence.  Self  constituted,  or  else  under 
the  appointment  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association — a 
hody  obtrusively  non-ecclesiastical  in  its  character — these  lay 
evangelists  subordinate  to  themselves  the  pastors  and  congrega- 
tions wherever  they  go,  imposing  their  measures  and  assuming 
the  entire  control  so  long  as  their  labors  are  continued. 

There  are  elements  of  success  in  such  a  movement  at  all  times, 
and  especially  in  the  wake  of  a  mighty  revolution  through  which 
the  country  has  just  passed.  All  history  shows  the  favor  with 
which,  in  every  upheaval  of  society,  th6  insurrection  against 
prerogative  is  greeted  by  the  masses.  In  this  case,  many  were 
attracted  by  the  dash  which  did  not  scruple  to  set  aside  all  the 
prescription  and  authority  of  the  Church,  and  to  exalt  untrained 
mechanics  above  the  heads  which  wore  the  mitre.  To  an  appetite 
satiated  with  the  sensations  which  it  still  morbidly  craved,  there 
was  a  stimulus  in  the  novelty  of  this  inverted  cone,  standing  upon 
its  apex  and  flourishing  its  broad  base  in  the  air.  Let  us  not 
deny  that  there  was  also  much  presentation  of  the  truth,  spoken 
with  simplicity  and  tenderness,  and  accompanied,  as  it  will 
always  be,  with  the  gracious  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  With 
all  these  elements  of  success  combined,  the  movement  once  begun 
was  driven  forward  by  its  own  momentum.  Its  influence  spread 
with  its  tidal  wave  across  the  sea,  and  broke  in  upon  the  staid 
monotony  of  European  customs.  It  then  swung  back  with  in- 
creased vibration  upon  its  native  shore,  and  took  the  country 
captive  under  its  magic  spell. 

Not  a  few,  however,  "through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat,"  looked 
upon  this  movement  with  suspicion  and  fear.  The  glamor  of 
present  success  did  not  blind  their  eyes  to  the  remote  evils  which 
must  arise  from  the  disregard  of  order  and  law.  The  history  of 
the  Church  was  too  full  of  pregnant  examples,  showing  how  error 
of  doctrine  creeps  in  through  breaches  of  government  and  dis- 
cipline. The  self-sufficiency  evinced  in  the  contempt  of  authority, 
will  not  long  brook  the  restraint  of  a  creed — the  logical  connexion 
between  the  two  certainly  entailing  the  one  as  the  consequent  of 
the  other.     Cautions  were  given   as  to  the   impending  danger, 
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only  to  be  disregarded.  Nothing  remained  but  to  await  the  issue, 
when  the  Church  should  be  called  too  late  to  mourn  over  the 
tares  mingled  with  the  wheat  in  her  field.  That  hour  may  possi- 
bly have  now  come.  The  fruits  of  this  policy  have  at  least  begun 
to  ripen,  in  a  degree  which  should  challenge  attention.  The  re- 
action cannot  be  far  distant,  which  many  have  anxiously  awaited; 
and  to  hasten  which  the  suggestions  that  follow  are  respectfully 
,submitted. 

The  argument  most  powerful  in  removing  the  scruples  of  many, 
and  inducing  a  general  acquiescence  in  this  form  of  evangelism,  is 
the  seal  of  the  divine  blessing  which  is  claimed  to  have  uniformly 
rested  upon  it.  Crowds  are  seen  surging  to  the  place  of  assembly 
wherever  these  ministrations  are  enjoyed,  embracing  multitudes 
who  never  before  were  drawn  to  any  house  of  worship.  Under 
the  sweet  influence  of  Christian  song,  tears  flow  from  eyes  unused 
to  weeping,  and  stain  the  cheeks  which  are  bronzed  by  exposure 
and  toil.  And,  as  the  final  result,  a  long  list  of  converts  is  held 
up  to  view,  who  by  this  agency  have  been  brought  to  bow  before 
the  cross  of  Jesus.  A  plea  of  this  kind  is  the  more  irresistible, 
since  it  forestalls  investigation  as  something  profane;  and  the 
pious  conscience  shrinks  with  alarm  from  even  the  appearance  of 
fighting  against  God.  Those  who  daily  offer  the  prayer,  "Thy 
kingdom  come,"  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  report  of  these  whole- 
sale conversions.  If  the  agency  should  seem  irregular  by  which 
it  is  accomplished,  it  is  accepted  as  an  example  of  that  gracious 
sovereignty  which  "divideth  to  every  man  severally  as  it  will," 
and  worketh  by  what  instruments  it  pleaseth.  If  there  be  one 
peril  from  which  the  Christian  recoils  with  more  dread  than  any 
other,  it  is  that  of  being  out  of  sympathy  with  what  is  manifestly 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  every  case  of  doubt,  the  pru- 
dence of  Gamaliel  is  called  to  remembrance:  "  If  this  work  be  of 
men,  it  will  come  to  naught;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  over- 
throw it,  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God."  This 
language  accurately  describes  the  attitude  of  many  who  could 
neither  become  the  advocates  nor  the  opponents  of  lay  evangelism, 
but  have  simply  awaited  the  issue  which  should  reveal  its  true 
relation  to  the  divine  will. 
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The  facts,  however,  must  at  length  be  sifted;  and  though  the 
task  of  criticism  is  never  pleasant,  it  may  as  well  be  undertaken 
now  as  later.  Probably  no  revivali&ts  ever  understood  before  so* 
perfectly  the  art  of  advertising  themselves.  In  the  large  cities^ 
the  announcement  of  their  coming  is  made  months  beforehand. 
Churches  and  pastors  of  every  denomination  are  summoned  to 
the  work  of  spiritual  preparation,  and  the  expected  arrival  is 
made  the  topic  of  public  discourse  and  of  united  prayer.  No 
building  or  gymnasium  can  be  found  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  crowds  which  are  anticipated.  Some  immense  structure 
must  be  erected,  or  else  rearranged  at  the  cost  of  thousands  of 
dollars;  and  the  resounding  hammers  of  the  carpenter  send  forth 
a  daily  proclamation  of  the  wonders  which  are  shortly  to  be  seen. 
An  excitable  populace  is  thus  kept  in  feverish  expectation,  until 
the  doors  are  thrown  open  to  the  admiring  rush.  The  spectacle 
within  piques  curiosity  the  more.  Upon  a  large  platform,  just 
npon  the  level  of  a  sea  of  heads,  are  seated  the  ministers  of  the 
local  churches,  lending  the  sanction  of  their  presence,  and  bringing 
their  vast  personal  influence  to  sustain  the  chief  actors  in  the 
drama.  An  imposing  orchestra,  improvised  by  judicious  selection 
from  many  church  choirs,  rolls  up  the  grand  symphonies,  yielding 
at  times  to  the  fascination  of  some  sweet  Christian  ballad  ex- 
quisitely rendered  by  a  single  voice  of  uncommon  richness.  The 
exhortation  which  follows  is  marked  by  a  quaint  simplicity,  de- 
noting the  earnestness  which  disclaims  the  arts  of  rhetoric,  but 
which  is  nearly  the  perfection  of  colloquial  discourse.  The  effect 
is  not  marred  by  an  occasional  trip  in  grammar,  or  a  little  falseness 
of  pronunciation — both  being  evidence  that  success,  if  attained, 
must  be  ascribed  to  a  higher  inspiration  than  of  earthly  scholar- 
ship. Then  conies  the  dexterous  manipulation  of  the  practised 
tactician,  by  which  the  masses  are  sorted  into  groups  and  thrown 
into  the  most  dramatic  positions.  With  the  reserved  force  of 
acknowledged  divines  at  command,  the  distribution  is  easily 
made.  Established  Christians  are  sent  into  chambers  on  one 
side,  to  invoke  the  interposition  of  heaven ;  inquiring  souls  are 
ostentatiously  disposed  of  elsewhere,  to  be  counselled  and  directed 
as  they  may  require ;    whilst  the  large  remainder  abides  under 
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the  stimulus  of  preaching  and  of  song,  with  all  the  reaction  of  a 
powerful  sympathy,  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  awakened  and 
anxious.  Who  that  knows  anything  of  the  contagion  of  feeling 
in  a  crowded  assembly,  drawn  together  by  any  common  senti- 
ment, will  wonder  at  the  impression  produced  by  these  measures — 
deepening  in  intensity  with  every  circuit  of  the  electric  current 
between  the  poles  of  such  a  battery  ? 

It  is  not  doubted  by  us  that  sinners  have  been  truly  converted 
to  God  in  connexion  with  most,  if  not  with  all,  these  efforts. 
We  recognise  with  joy  the  fact  that,  by  whomsoever  proclaimed, 
the  truth  will  never  be  wholly  destitute  of  power.  We  beliete, 
too,  the  predominant  motive  in  all  these  labors  to  be  a  sincere 
desire  to  glorify  God  in  the  salvation  of  men.  But  the  admixture 
of  earthly  elements  has  always  seemed  to  us  disproportionally 
great;  and  it  has  prepared  us  for  the  results  disproportionally 
small  as  compared  with  "the  pomp  and  circumstance"  accom- 
panying it  all.  We  refer  more  particularly  to  the  absence  of 
permanent  results  which  are  distinctly  appreciable.  This  may 
be  accepted  as  the  criterion  of  a  true  revival,  whether  it  be  upon 
a  large  or  a  small  scale.  It  leaves  the  Church  invigorated,  its 
membership  increased,  the  tone  of  general  piety  elevated.  Some- 
times a  feeble  church  is  lifted  from  the  dust  and  sent  forward 
upon  a  career  of  large  prosperity ;  and  in  some  instances  we  have 
known  small  communities  so  pervaded  by  the  gracious  influence, 
as  to  be  openly  purged  of  many  vices  by  which  they  were  once 
deformed. 

The  grand  mistake  of  this  lay  evangelism  is  the  one-sided  idea, 
that  Christianity  can  be  propagated  as  a  pure  spirit  without  a 
body.  Its  effort  is  confined  to  the  matter  of  simple  conversion, 
and  the  neophyte  is  cast  loose  upon  the  world  to  take  care  of 
himself.  This  business  is  left,  it  is  said,  to  the  Church ;  which 
must  come  afterward  and  pick  up  these  poor  waifs  and  give  them 
food  and  shelter.  Ignoring  the  Church  in  all  its  labors,  except 
to  use  it  as  a  stool  to  stand  upon  in  the  first  instance — nay, 
carrying  this  distrust  and  reserve  to  the  point  of  carefully  con- 
cealing to  what  body  of  Christians  the  evangelists  themselves  be- 
long— it  is  not  strange  that  as  soon  as  the  meetings  are  discon- 
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tinued,  the  whole  movement  collapses  before  the  fruit  can  be 
gathered.  The  converts  with  few  exceptions  disappear,  before 
the  Church  can  mark  them  as  belonging  to  her  fold.  Hence  the 
want  of  fixed  and  tangible  results;  of  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, Mr.  Spurgeon  complained  as  to  the  work  in  London.  In 
one  of  our  own  towns,  where  the  revival  was  reported  to  be  pro- 
portionally as  great  as  that  which  challenged  the  attention  of  the 
world  in  the  city  of  New  York,  we  were  told  by  one  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  that  every  trace  of  it  had  disappeared  within 
a  week.  It  was  said  to  bo  a  spectacle  for  a  life-time  to  see  a 
large  building  filled  with  men  who  knew  nothing  of  churchly 
usages,  and  to  behold  the  fountains  of  feeling  unlocked  in  bosoms 
seldom  swayed  by  gentle  moods;  but  the  emotions  proved  to  be 
born  only  of  natural  pathos,  superficial  and  transient  as  the  snow- 
flakes  melting  upon  the  warm  earth.  A  testimony  scarcely  less 
remarkable  was  delivered  to  us,  about  a  year  ago,  in  reference  to 
the  New  York  revival  itself,  by  a  prominent  divine  of  that  city, 
to  wit:  that  the  genernl  estimate  now  put  upon  that  movement 
was,  that  it  was  simply  a  substitute  for  a  whole  season's  work  on 
the  part  of  all  the  churches  engaged  in  it.  As  soon  as  the 
tension  was  relaxed,  a  corresponding  reaction  set  in;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  gather  up  the  spent  forces  and  to  put  them  into 
effective  operation  again.  It  is,  of  course,  out  of  human  power 
to  strike  the  balance  between  these  two  agencies,  and  decide  upon 
which  the  gain  would  lie.  But  few  would  consent  to  purchase 
the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  except  it  may  be  the  fanatics 
who  would  be  willing  to  blot  out  of  existence  the  visible  Church 
forever.  The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  a  large  abatement 
of  these  extravagant  pretensions  must  be  made,  and  that  the 
residuum  of  good  does  not  exceed  what  would  probably  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  Church  in  her  orderly  and  constant  work. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  by  this  ostentatious  cry  of  "lo,  here!" 
and  "lo,  there !"  an  occasional  conversion  takes  place  of  one 
lying  beyond  the  sphere  of  Church  influence,  but  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  evangelistic  effort,  to  which  the  Church  herself  is  equally 
competent. 

This  analysis  of  the  actual  results  may  serve  to  ease  the  pain  of 
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those  who  find  themselves  obliged,  by  an  instinctive  conservatism, 
to  hold  aloof  from  a  movement  which  shelters  itself  under  the 
claim  of  the  divine    approbation.      Waiving,  however,  all  this 
criticism,  and  accepting  as  real  all  the  good  that  appears  upon 
the  surface,  we  are  not  prepared  to  render  the  favorable  verdict 
which  is  challenged.     A  correct  judgment  of  no  policy  can  be 
formed  which  does  not  take  into  account  the  remote,  as  well  as 
the  proximate,  results.     A  scheme  may  originate  in  the  purest 
of  motives  and  be  advocated  by  the  best  of  men,  which  is  proved 
in  the  end  to  be  neither  wise  nor  beneficent.    Hence  expediency 
can  never  become  the  rule  of  human  conduct.     Finite  wisdom  is 
unable  to  see  the  end  from  the  beginning:    and  unless  the  entire 
line  be  covered  by  our  vision,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  the  dis- 
asters which  may  flow  from  measures  the  most  approved.    Fruits 
of  promise  may  hang  out  as  tempting  to  the  eye  as  the  golden 
apples  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  which  shall  ripen  at  last 
into  the  apples  of  Sodom  filled  only  with  bitter  dust.     Unfortu- 
nately, the  purest  intention  aflfords  no  protection  against  this 
miscarriage.     Indeed,  haKardous  as  the  paradox  may  seem,  we 
are  not  sure  but  that  more   la(*ting  evils  proceed  from  the  errors 
of  the  good  than  from  the  machinations  of  the  bad.     There  is 
John  Howard,  for  example,  in  his  visits  of  pity  to  the  hospitals 
and   prisons  of  Europe,  until   his   name  is  consecrated  as  the 
synonym  of  benevolence.     Yet  out  of  this  sprang  that ''rose- 
water  philanthropy"  which   has  well-nigh  driven  a  robust  justice 
from  the  earth.     In  fact,  if  the  world  could  hang  together  a 
single  year  without  its  stern  protection,  it  would  long  since  have 
been  expelled;   as  men  are  to-day  striving,  in  the  desperation  of 
guilt,  to  banish  it  from  the  government  of  the  universe  and  of 
God.     A  more  familiar  illustration  may  be  cited  in  what  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  Temperance  Reform ;    a  movement,  pro- 
jected by  conservative  and  well-balanced  minds,  for  the  purpose 
of  extirpating  the  most  prevalent  and  desolating  of  all   vices. 
How  soon  was  it  lifted  from  its  original  foundation  and  rested 
upon  principles  which  could  not  receive  the  sanction  of  those  who 
acknowledge  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
All  this  needs  only  a  passing  allusion  here.     But  now,  after  the 
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lapse  of  half  a  century,  we  are  still  confronted  by  intemperance 
in  its  orginal  deformity — the  agent  in  its  removal  having  suc- 
ceeded only  in  flooding  the  land  with  an  amount  of  irreligious 
scepticism  more  than  an  offset  to  the  reformation  which  it  vainly 
sought  to  achieve.  In  view  of  such  gigantic  failures,  would  that 
good  men  might  be  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  adhering, 
in  all  moral  questions,  to  the  principles  and  methods  laid  down 
in  the  word  of  God !  And  in  view  of  this  incompetency  of  human 
wisdom,  we  have  a  thousand  times  blessed  God  for  having  shut 
out  all  human  devices  in  the  constitution  and  laws,  the  officers 
and  discipline,  which  He  has  given  to  his  Church. 

Just  here  is  found  the  core  of  our  objection  to  this  whole  svstera 
of  lay  evangelism,  that  it  tampers  with  the  order  and  organisation 
of  that  Church  which  is  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  upon  earth. 
It  required,  therefore,  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  anticipate  the 
evils  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  developed.  Fortunately,  the 
demonstration  has  come  early  enough  to  prevent  their  continu- 
ance and  spread,  if  attention  be  aroused  to  their  significance. 
We  have,  for  example,  already  referred  to  the  partial  and  one- 
sided presentation  of  truth,  which  must  of  necessity  characterise 
the  teachingw  of  undisciplined  and  unfurnished  minds. 

A  half-truth  is  always  a  whole  lie.  Taken  out  of  the  system 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  where  it  is  qualified  and  checked  by 
other  truths  with  which  it  is  coordinated,  and  then  magnified  out 
of  its  due  proportion  by  the  enthusiasm  which  rides  it  as  a  hobby, 
it  becomes  the  more  pernicious  falsehood  from  the  trace  of  truth 
which  it  yet  retains.  We  have  unwittingly  paraphrased  one  of 
Pascal's  brilliant  utterances,  when  he  says,  '*  11  y  en  a  plusieurs 
qui  errent  d'autant  plus  dangereusement,  qu'ils  prennent  une 
v^ritd  pour  le  principe  de  Icur  erreur.  Leur  faute  n'est  pas  de 
suivre  une  fausset<^,  mais  de  suivre  une  vdritd  d  I'exclusion  d'une 
autre."*  By  the  force  of  natural  logic  the  single  error  gathers 
other  errors  to  its  support,  crystallising  at  length  into  a  system 
which  is  harmonious  and  complete.  In  this  manner  we  imagine 
the  doctrine  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  to  have  grown  up 
through  its  distortions  and  exaggerations  of  truth,  importing 
*Ponft6e8  do  Pascal,  Seconde  Partie,  Art.  XVII.,  8ec.  XIII. 
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into  the  Church  tlie  most  subtle  antinomianisms  the  world  has 
ever  known.*  ,-  ■■  '-^  ;  .'  ■  i^^^A  :i^M'^!/^iV)n  uumm  "m- 
Starting  from  the  same  mistake  of  confounding  the  visible  with 
the  invisible  Church,  and  of  expecting  Christianity  to  be  diffused 
and  maintained  without  external  embodiment  and  form,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  our  lay  evangelists  charged  with  expres- 
sions f  which,  if  they  do  not  directly  teach,  must  eventuate  in, 
the  errors  of  the  Plymouth  school.  The  reserve  and  caution,  so 
natural  in  the  outset  of  their  career,  yield  to  greater  boldness  as 
they  advance;  and,  of  necessity,  their  language  will  become 
linged  with  their  secret  doctrinal  sympathies.  Already  has 
theological  criticism  been  challenged  to  their  loose  expositions  of 

*In  the  SouTUERN  Presbyterian  Review,  January,  1872,  may  be  found 
a  thorough  criticism  of  the  Plymouth  Theology.  A  briefer  summary  of  its 
(errors  we  clip  from  a  religious  weekly  just  at  hand  :  "Of  all  the  dangers 
to  which  the  Church  is  exposed  at  the  present  time,  we  believe  there  is 
none  so  great  or  so  imminent  jj,m  that  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  so- 
called  Plymouth  Brethren.  .  .  .  .  Under  the  pretence  of  being  more 
spiritual,  and  indeed  of  being  exclusively  devoted  to  spiritual  principles,* 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  everything  else,  it  veils  an  entire  repudiation 
of  the  main  features  of  the  gospel  as  given  by  Christ  himself,  and  as 
most  strenuously  contended  for  by  the  Primitive  Apostles.  It  may  pre- 
sent variations  in  different  parts  of  England  and  America,  but  as  we  have 
met  with  it,  its  one  question  appears  to  be,  'Are  you  saved ;'  and  the  one 
and   only   article   of  its   creed  to  be    that   involved  in  an   affirmative 

answer They  disregard  the  Lord's  Day,  and  deny  that  the  law  of 

God  is  our  rule  of  life.  They  teach  that  none  of  the  Old  Testament  saints 
have  any  part  in  the  future  glory.  They  deny  the  great  doctrine  of  sub- 
stitution in  the  sufferings  of  Christ;  and  teach  that  believers  are  not  to 
confess  their  sins,  even  to  God.  They  reject  a  great  deal  of  the  New 
Testament,  terming  it  Jewish,  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Lord's 
I*rayer,  etc.  They  say  St.  Paul's  teaching  was  of  a  higher  order  than 
that  of  the  other  apostles,  whose  teaching  was  'Jewish,'  and  not  intended 
for  us.  They  contend  that  part  of  the  time  Christ  was  on  the  cross,  he 
was  not  there  as  our  representative.  They  ignore  repentance  as  neces- 
sary to  salvation;  and  say  they  are  forgiven  and  saved,  so  that  they 
have  no  need  to  pray.  "Forgive  us  our  trespasses."  Other  developments 
of  their  system  are  of  a  character  corresponding  with  these,  making  the 
whole  of  their  religion  consist  of  an  internal  persuasion  of  the  mind,  and 
of  a  total  denial  of  most  of  the  outward  ordinances,  especially  that  of  the 
Christian  ministry." — Dominion  Churchman. 

t  See  Southern  Phksbvterian  Review,  April,  1876. 
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Christian  truth;  which,  if  nnchecked,  must  soon  take  the  shape 
of  definite  heresies.  And  if  this  result  accrues  at  the  very 
initiation  of  this  policy,  what  shall  the  fruit  be  when  it  has  out- 
grown the  timidity  of  its  youth,  and  time  has  gathered  a  full 
harvest  from  the  fatal  seeds  that  are  sown?  These  equivocal 
teachings  must  awaken  alarm  as  to  a  form  of  evangelism  which, 
whilst  it  lives  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Church,  refuses  her  juris- 
diction and  acknowledges  no  responsibility  for  the  doctrines  it 
proclaims. 

Practice,  too,  involves  principle.  Indeed,  it  is  the  most  em- 
phatic expression  of  it,  as  being  its  appropriate  and  necessary 
fruit.  The  Christian  public  was  not  long  since  startled  by  the 
announcement  that  the  leading  lay  evangelist  in  this  country  had 
not  scrupled  to  adminster  the  Lord's  Supper  to  such  as  were  will- 
ing to  receive  it  at  his  hands.  Yet  what  reason  existed  for  sur- 
prise, except  that  one  step  should  so  soon  follow  another  in  this 
career  of  usurpation  ?  He  who  could*  assume  the  rdle  of  a  public 
teacher,  without  first  authenticating  his  call  before  the  Church, 
need  scarcely  hesitate  to  intrude  into  the  mysteries  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  lift  the  veil  which  a  pious  veneration  has  always 
thrown  over  the  sacraments.  It  may  be  alleged  that,  intrinsically, 
no  greater  sanctity  attaches  to  these  than  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Word,  since  they  both  "represent  Christ  to  us,  and  the  benefits 
of  the  New  Covenant."  We  will  not  stop  to  argue  this  point. 
Suffice  it  that  a  traditional  reverence  has  always  guarded  with 
peculiar  jealousy  the  ark  containing  the  seals  of  the  covenant. 
It  required,  therefore,  a  greater  degree  of  assurance  to  invade 
this  prerogative  of  the  sacred  office  than  the  other ;  and  the  de- 
termination to  assume  both,  was  an  open  declaration  against  the 
necessity  of  an  ordained  ministry. 

We  do  not  care  to  discuss  in  this  article  the  grounds  upon 
which  these  various  usurpations  are  defended.  This  would  be 
only  to  repeat  what  has  been  sufficiently  said  in  a  previous  num- 
ber of  this  Review,  referred  to  in  a  foot-note  on  a  preceding 
page.  Our  purpose  is  accomplished  in  simply  drawing  attention 
to  the  disorganising  tendency  of  this  whole  movement,  which  can 
legitimately  end  in  nothing  short  of  the  extinction  of  the  minis- 
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terial  office.  If  any  private  Christian  may  lawfully  discharge 
all  its  duties,  why  should  a  particular  order  be  set  apart  to  the 
same  ?  Should  the  Christian  public  bo  finally  content  to  accept 
the  lay  preacher  as  a  substitute  for  an  ordained  ministry,  how 
can  the  Church  effectually  provide  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
latter  ?  With  what  expectation  of  success  can  she  require  her 
candidates  to  accomplish,  at  large  expense,  a  ten  years'  course  of 
study,  as  well  as  to  undergo  a  number  of  critical  examinations, 
when  they  have  only  to  step  to  the  front  and  exercise  any  func- 
tion of  the  ministry  under  the  claim  of  a  private  call  and  the 
convictions  of  their  individual  conscience  ?  With  what  propriety 
can  she  hedge  in  her  ministers  with  the  restraints  of  an  articulate 
creed,  and  subject  their  work  to  constant  episcopal  supervision, 
when  all  control  is  escaped  and  every  responsibility  is  evaded  by 
a  schismatical  independence  of  authority  ?  How  long  must  this 
lay  evangelism  be  worked  successfully  before  these  questions  shall 
begin  to  be  practically  put,  and  find  their  answer  in  a  gradual 
disintegration  of  the  Church  as  a  corporate  society  ?  We  press 
these  interrogatories.  We  are  not  going  to  offer  any  apology,  at 
this  late  day,  for  the  existence  of  such  an  order  as  the  gospel 
ministry.  This  we  will  assume  to  have  been  adjudicated  long 
ago  by  the  authority  of  the  Master  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
The  reader  of  these  pages  will  agree  with  us  in  refusing  to  enter- 
tain this  as  an  open  question ;  and  our  end  will  be  achieved  if 
he  is  led  with  us  to  see  that  the  real  issue  now  is  whether  the 
Church  shall  have  a  ministry  consecrated  to  the  work  of  evan- 
gelising the  world.  Nay,  rather,  the  issue  is  whether  there  shall 
be  such  an  organisation  as  the  Church  on  earth,  to  which  shall 
be  committed  the  oracles  of  God.  The  question  is  not  whether 
these  lay  evangelists  do  more  or  less  good,  but  whether  the  whole 
religious  world  shall  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  chaos,  in  which  dark- 
ness and  light  shall  mingle  again  in  strange  confusion.  When  this 
issue  comes  to  be  fairly  understood,  the  decision  will  be  soon 
rendered  which  will   restore  order  and  law  to  their  supremacy 


once  more. 
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These  grave  irregularities  could  scarcely  have  sprung  up,  ex- 
cept from  a  soil  previously  prepared.     Because  of  the  historical 
and  logical  connexion  between  the  two,  we  have  coupled,  in  the 
title  of  this  article,   the  subject  of  Lay  Evangelism  with  that  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations.     To  the  consideration 
of  the  latter  we  will  devote  the  remainder  of  these  pages.     It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  these  Associations,  when  first  formed,  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  encountered  no  opposition  from  any  quar- 
ter.    Those  who  were  the  most  jealous  for  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Church  as  a  divine  institute,   greeted  the  new  organisation  with 
the  most  cordial  favor,  and  were  behind  none  in  the  support  ren- 
dered to  its  schemes.     The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
modesty  and  singleness  of  the  end   it  originally  proposed  to  ac- 
coinplish.     This  was  to  throw  a  shield  of  protection  around  young 
men  exposed  in   our  cities  and  larger  towns  to  unusual  tempta- 
tions.    For  this  purpose  the  organisation   was  admirably  con- 
trived.    It  approached  a  young  man   fresh  from  the  parental 
roof  with  the  proffer  of  society  and  friendship,  in  the  first  expe- 
rience of  the  heart-sickness  which  creeps  upon  us  all  in  our  first 
exile  from  home.     It  took  him  to  well-lighted  and  cheerful  halls, 
where  he  found  himself  surrounded  with  papers,  magazines,  and 
books ;  ahd  what  was  more  grateful  still,  where  he  is  welcomed 
by  companions  of  his  own  age  and  class,  who  wish  him  well.     If 
unemployed,  he  is  aided  in  the  search  for  a  situation,  by  an  ar- 
rangement which  is  spread  like  a  net-work  over  the  whole  city. 
He  is  guided  to  a  boarding  place  where  he  will  be  associated  with 
the  good,  and  enjoy  the   largest   degree   of  comfort   which  his 
means  may  allow.     Last,  but  not  least,  a  kindly  influenae  per- 
suades him  to  attach   himself  to  some  house  of  worship,  in  the 
Church  of  his  fathers  or  in  any  other  that  he  may  prefer,  where 
his  character  will  be   moulded   under  the  gentle  ministrations  of 
the  gospel.     Evidently  a    broad   field  for   Christian  effort  was 
opened  just  here  ;  and  the  class  to  be  profited  could  be  most  suc- 
cessfully reached  by  an  agency  which   should  be  secular  in  its 
organisation,  whilst  it  was  mainly  religious  in  its  composition. 

Of  course,  no  association  of  young  men  could  be  formed  upon 
a  moral  or  philanthropic  basis,    without  danger  of  degenerating 
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under  worldly  and  sinful  influences,  and  perhaps  aggravating  the 
very  evils  it  was  intended  to  relieve.     The  provision  against  this 
peril  presents  altogether  the  most  peculiar  feature  in  its  constitu- 
tion— that  which  places  the  government  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
a  particular  class  of  members,  who  are  required  to  be  actual 
communicants  in  some  branch  of  the  Christian  Church.     Such 
were  supposed  to  be  not  only  fixed  in  their  principles  and  habits, 
but  to  be   under  the  control  of  the  highest  and  purest  motives 
which  can  direct  human  conduct.     A   more  curious  illustration 
of  the  shortness  of  human  foresight  cannot  be  found  than  in  the 
history  of  this  institution.     Who  could  have  dreamed,   twenty 
years  ago,  that  the  perversion  would  occur  upon  the  side  exactly 
opposite  to  that  which  was  so  carefully  guarded?     Yet  so  it 
proved  to  be.     The  danger  lay  in  what  was  contrived  for  its  de- 
fence, and  the  defection  arose  from  the  piety  which  was  meant  to 
be  its  protection.     Yet   ''vain  man  would  be  wise"    enough  to 
become  the   "Lord's  counsellor,"  and  improve  upon  his  methods 
of  providence  and  grace  !     The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion found  itself  good  enough  to  become  the  universal  agent  for 
regenerating  the  world.     Through   the  excess  of  its  virtue,  it 
fell  from  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  organised,   and  undertook 
precisely  the  work   for  which  it  had  please'd  God  to  institute  his 
Church.     We  say  that  it  has  abandoned  the  object  for  which  it 
was  originally  created  ;  for  if  attended  to  at  ^11,  it  is  in  the  most 
perfunctory  way,  and  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  any  reports  of  its 
proceedings.     Instead  of  this,  we  learn  of  gospel  meetings  es- 
tablished, Bible  readings  instituted.   Sabbath-schools  organised, 
city  tabernacles  erected,  mission  services  conducted,  and  itinerant 
laymen  sent  forth  to  evangelise  the  country.     Not  content  with 
the  quiet  assumption  of  tlicse   cliurchly  functions,  it  undertakes 
in  some  instances    to   supervise  the  operations'of  the  very  rival 
whom  it  supersedes.     A  circular  was  once  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  writer,  as  in  the  hands  of  all  his  co-presbyters,  requestin/^  a 
report  of  all  church   Sabbath-school  work  to  be  rendered  to. the 
Association  ;  and  that,  too,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  just  such  re- 
ports were  required  to  be  regularly  made  to  the  higher  church 
courts.     It  was  mentioned,  to  the  praise  of  the  Association  in 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  2 — 22. 
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Chicago,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  that  it  prepared  the  les- 
sons for  all  the  Sabbath-schools  in  that  city !  and  that  a  mam- 
moth class  of  all  the  teachers  was  instructed  every  Saturday 
afternoon  in  the  rooms  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  same  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  hard  to  see  what  functions  are  left  to  the  Church, 
when  these  have  been  absorbed  by  another  agency.  When  the 
penitent  apostle  was  restored  to  his  office,  we  remember  that  it 
was  indicated  in  the  double  injunction,  ''Feed  my  sheep,  feed  my 
lambs."  But  when  the  whole  business  of  carrying  the  gospel  to 
them  that  are  without  is  assumed,  together  with  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  training  them  who  are  within — when  the  very  lambs  are 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  care  of  the  Church,  in  whose  bosom  they 
are  born — it  is  hard  to  see  what  excuse  the  latter  has  to  live. 

We  are  aware  that  this  antagonism  to  the  Church  is  warmly 
denied.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  present  argument  to  charge 
upon  these  Associations  the  purpose  to  array  themselves  in  a 
declared  opposition.  On  the  contrary,  we  accept  as  perfectly 
sincere  their  professions  of  respect,  and  of  desire  to  aid  the 
Church  in  the  accomplishment  of  her  sacred  mission.  Never- 
theless we  are  compelled  to  charge  that  the  collision  actually 
exists;  and  that  as  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space,  one 
or  the  other  must  give  way.  What  we  allege  is  the  tendency  of 
these  Associations,  even  though  undesigned  and  unforeseen,  to 
supplant  the  Church  of  God.  Why,  here  is  an  order  as  compact 
in  its  structure  as  that  of  Masonry  itself,  ramifying  throughout 
the  world,  with  its  local  Associations  in  all  our  cities  and  towns, 
with  its  Constitution  and  laws,  with  its  District  Conferences  and 
Annual  Conventions,  both  National  and  Q^lcumenic — whose  ob- 
ject is  simply  to  convey  the  gospel  to  every  class  in  society,  and 
to  bring  the  world  to  Christ.  The  ambition  is  a  noble  one;  and 
we  cannot  withhold  our  .sympathy  from  its  aims,  however  we  9iay 
dissent  from  its  plans.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Re- 
deemer has  established  his  Church  upon  earth  for  no  other  end 
but  "this,  one  cannot  refrain  from  asking  why  all  this  religious 
zeal  cannot  find  an  outlet  through  her  agency,  rather  than  create 
another,  which  can  do  nothing  more  in  its  highest  success 
except  to  occupy  her  place  in  the  world.     This  question  is  the 
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more  pertinent,  and  the  surprise  is  the  greater,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  those  >vho  control  these  Associations  are  all  of  them 
members  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  are  bound  by  earlier  and 
holier  vows  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  The  argument  from 
prescription  is  certainly  in  favor  of  the  Church,  as  the  first  in 
existence,  and  as  having  the  sanction  of  the  divine  appointment. 
It  is  incumbent,  therefore,  upon  the  advocates  of  the  new  insti- 
tute to  show  cause  why  it  should  supersede  the  old  ;  or  if  this  be 
not  designed,  in  what  respects  it  supplies  its  defects  as  the  better 
agency  of  the  two.  . 

The  strongest  defence  of  these  Associations  which  we  have 
met,  is  that  they  are  necessary  to  reach  the  perishing  masses  in 
our  cities  who  are  not  gathered  into  the  regular  churches.  We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  present  the  argument  in  the  language  of 
one  who  advocates  the  new  agency  distinctively  upon  this  ground. 
The  Chicago  Interior,  in  its  issue  of  January  10th,  quotes  with 
approbation  the  following  testimony  from  Mr.  Cook,  the  Boston 
lecturer : 

**So  far  as  my  knowle(l<ro  extends,  the  most  important  advances  that 
have  been  made  in  America  in  reachinfj  the  unchurched  masses  in  large 
towns  have  been  effected  through  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions and  city  tabernacles." 

It  then  proceeds  from  this  text  to  discourse  as  follows: 

"It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Cook  has  here  struck  upon  the  very  facts 
which  constitute  the  prime  necessity,  or  raisnn  d'  etre,  for  the  existence 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  of  those  special  evangel- 
istic and  aggressive  agencies  of  which  it  is  the  nucleus.  It  is  precisely 
the  institution  which  is  called  for  by  all  the  exigencies  of  the  restless, 
rushing,  and  largely  irreligious  masses  that  crowd  our  great  cities.  As 
a  matter  of  history,  it  was  this  state  of  the  case  which  first  called  such 
associations  into  being  twenty  years  ago.  And  it  is  this  unaltered  ne- 
cessity still  existing  in  every  American  city  which  to-day  demands  their 
continuance  and  dcmonstrate.s  their  overwhelming  importance.  .  .  . 
What  is  to  reach  and  save  the  multitudes  of  wanderers  who  never  enter 
our  elegant  church  edifices?  Clearly  nothing  can  do  it,  thus  far  nothing 
has  ever  done  it,  except  those  direct,  persistent,  concerted,  and  aggres- 
sive efforts  which  take  as  their  inspiration  the  Saviour's  own  command, 
Go  ye  into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  compel  them  to  come. 
This  is  the  work,  the  watch-word,  the  design,  the  evangel,  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.     It  is  aiming  to  carry  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
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Christ  to  the  heathen  tribes  at  our  own  doors,  to  the  perishing  heathen 
of  our  great  cities.  What  it  does  the  Church  does,  for  the  Church  is  only 
working  lhrou/2;h  it  as  her  instrument.  Its  constituent  members  are  all 
members  of  the  Churches.  Nor  can  we  see  that  there  is  one  single  move- 
ment which  the  Church  of  our  day  is  making — not  even  that  of  sending 
the  gospel  to  India  or  Japan — which  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  Scriptures  than  this  effort  which  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  is  making;  to  save  our  cities." 

The  statement  in  the  above  extract,  that  these  Associations 
were  called  into  being  in  order  to  discharge  this  evangelistic 
function,  only  shows  hoAV  completely   their  original   object  has 

•  

been  dropped  out  of  sight.  The  new  dispensation  inaugurated 
very  early  after  their  organisation,  is  here  mistaken  by  a  respect- 
able journalist  for  the  period  of  birth.  We  do  not  wonder.  The 
Old  Testament  career  was  very  short,  in  the  haste  to  reach  the 
gospel  of  the  New.  Nor  can  we  accept  the  proposition  that 
*'what  the  Association  does  the  Church  does,  the  Church  work- 
ing through  it  as  her  instrument."  We  had  supposed  this  loose 
doctrine  exploded  forty  years  ago,  when  it  pleased  God  to  deliver 
the  Presbyterian  Church  from  Egyptian  bondage,  under  this  fatal 
principle,  to  the  National  Voluntary  Societies.  One  of  the 
great  issues  in  the  Reform  of  1837  was  that  of  "ecclesiastical 
responsibility" — that  "the  Church  was  to  do  her  own  work  in 
her  organised  capacity^  through  her  courts  and  her  own  executive 
agencies.*' 

As  we  have  quoted  the  language  of  Dr.  Thorn  well,  we  may  be 
allowed  another  luminous   statement  of  the  principle  from  the 

same  pen : 

"She  (the  Church)  has  no  right  to  intrust  her  own  peculiar  functions 
to  any  agent,  no  matter  how  closely  connected  with  herself.  The  duties 
of  the  Church  are  duties  which  rest  upon  her  by  the  authority  of  God. 
He  has  g;iven  her  the  organisation  which  she  possesses,  for  the  purpose 
of  discharging  these  duties.  She  can  therefore  no  more  throw  them  off 
upon  others,  than  a  man  can  delegate  to  his  neighbor  the  care  of  his  own 
family,  and  abandon  himself  to  idleness  and  case.  If  our  Form  of 
Church  Government  is  such  as  God  prescribes,  it  is  adequate  for  all 
emergencies  ;  if  our  Church  courts  are  based  upon  the  platform  of  the 
Bible,  God  requires  from  them  the  discharge  of  their  pecular  duties,  and 
not  from  another.''^^ 


♦Thornweirs  Collected  Writings,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  160,  161,  222. 
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This  grave  assertion,  that  "what  the  Association  does  the 
Church  does,"  is  a  melancholy  proof  how  far  the  Church  has 
drifted  from  her  ancient  testimonies.  It  only  shows  how  the 
same  great  battle  has  to  be  foup;ht  over  again  for  the  principles  of 
Church  order,  which  are  now  being  as  faithlessly  betrayed  as 
they  were  not  long  since  gloriously  won.  It  might  happen  that 
all  the  members  of  the  Church  are  also  members  of  a  Free  Ma- 
son's Lodge.  Would  it  follow  that  what  the  Lodge  does  the 
Church  does  ?  We  ourselves  do  not  belong  to  that  secret  fra- 
ternity, but  we  have  never  doubted  that  its  objects  are  philan- 
thropic and  benevolent — indeed  so  full  of  kindness  and  charity, 
that  many  are  willing  to  accept  it  as  a  good  enough  religion  for 
them.  So  far  as  this  goes,  why  not  agree  that  the  Church  shall 
work  through  the  Lodge  as  her  instrument  ?  Will  it  be  replied 
that  the  case  is  not  parallel,  since  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  proposes  to  itself  exactly  the  same  ends  with  the 
Church  ?  Then  we  have  a  human  institute  lying  over  against  a 
Divine,  its  counterpart  in  every  particular,  and  therefore  its 
substitute.  What  shall  be  thought  of  the  audacity  of  the  proposi- 
tion ?  Nay,  as  will  presently  appear,  it  is  a  substitute  more 
effective  than  the  original,  which  is  displaced  because  it  has 
proved  a  failure. 

It  is  one  thing  to  acknowledge  the  shortcomings  of  the  visible 
Church  as  consisting  of  members  in  whom  the  work  of  grace  is 
but  imperfectly  developed,  and  altogether  another  thing  to  pro- 
pose to  supersede  her  under  the  allegation  of  incompetency.  Let 
us  read  the  language  in  which  this  indictment  is  flung  against 
her.  In  the  same  journal  from  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
the  following  "incontrovertible  propositions"  of  Mr.  Cook  are 
repeated  with  warm  commendation  : 

"That  the  Amorlcan  Church,  as  orfijani.sed  undor  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem, is  not  reaching  the  unchurched  masses  in  our  large  cities,  with  due 
effectiveness  ;  that  the  unchurched  masses,  or  unseated  parishioners  in 
great  towns,  have  often,  in  many  cities  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  been  reached  effectively  when  addressed  earnestly,  in  tabernacles 
and  free  halls  for  evangelistic  services,  by  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, or  Vjy  the  union  of  Churches." 

It  is  a  sad  truth  that  there  are  so  many  thousands,  not  only  in 
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our  cities,  but  throughout  the  land,  who  live  "without  reference 
either  to  God  or  the  soul,  as  though  there  was  neither  a  judgment 
nor  an  eteniity  tovcome.  But  we  must  protest  in  limine  against 
the  use  of  terms  which  imply  that  they  are  in  any  sense  excluded 
from  the  gospel,  except  by  their  own  wicked  choice.  The  ex- 
pressions, so  often  repeated  in  the  above  extract,  of  "unchurched 
masses"  and  "unseated  parishioners,"  are  offensive,  because  of  the 
implication  that  by  some  process  they  have  been  turned  away  by 
the  Church,  or  deprived  of  rights  and  privileges  which  they  were 
disposed  to  claim.  The  fact  is,  that  they  live  in  the  light  and 
under  the  sound  of  the  gospel  every  day,  voluntarily  chasing 
their  eyes  to  the  one  and  their  cars  to  the  other.  The  Church 
cannot  justly  be  held  responsible  for  their  infidelity  and  irre- 
ligion,  except  in  so  far  as  she  may  fail  to  make  the  proper  efforts 
for  their  reclamatiDn.  But  when  she  has  put  forth  all  her  re- 
sources, and  when  these  boastful  Associations  have  a  thousand- 
fold exceeded  the  abundance  of  her  toil,  the  sad  fact  will  remain 
that  countless  myriads  will  still  "reject  the  counsel  of  God 
against  themselves." 

This  melancholy  picture  is  not  drawn  to  excuse  the  sluggish- 
ness or  apathy  of  the  Church  in  seeking  their  salvation,  but  to 
show  the  necessity  for  discrimination  in  the  censures  Avhich  are 
levelled  at  her  head.  Let  her  not  be  held  responsible  for  failure  to 
accomplish  that  which  no  agency  can  achieve,  but  only  for  failure 
to  do  all  that  Avas  in  her  province  and  in  her  power  to  attempt. 
Let  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  Church  has  slept  upon  her 
duty  in  this  particular — that  she  has  been  too  content  with  sim- 
ply nourishing  those  within  her  fold,  instead  of  going  into  the 
wilderness  to  seek  those  that  were  lost ;  but  what  would  rever- 
ence and  filial  piety  dictate  as  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  by 
the  loyal  and  loving  children  to  whom  grace  has  been  given,  to 
mourn  over  her  lethargy  ?  What,  but  to  approach  the  venerable 
mother  with  weeping  expostulation,  and  with  the  entreaty  that 
she  would  accept  and  direct  the  youthful  energy  which  another 
agency,  it  is  said,  has  Avielded  with  such  marked  success?  Per- 
haps this  success  is  not  quite  as  transparent  to  some  as  to  others. 

But  we  are  not  disposed  to   the  invidious  task  of  challenging 
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results  which  are  so  ostentatiously  proclaimed.     The  Church  is 
venerable  with  age,  and  bears  upon  her  front  the  scars  of  a  thou- 
sand battles,  and  she  can  afford  to  smile  at  the  enthusiasm  of  her 
youthful  competitors,  just  "putting  on  the  harness."     A  little 
longer  experience  ma}-  compel  the  painful  admission  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformer,  that   "old   Satan   was  too   strong  for   young  Me- 
lanchthon."     However,  wc  do  not  challenge  the  alleged  result  of 
this  new  evangelism,  because  the  admission  will  serve  our  pur- 
pose  as  well  as  the  denial.     "The  unchurched  masses,"  or  "the 
unseated  parishioners,"    "have  been    reached  effectively  by  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,"  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Cook.     Very  well:  but  who  compose  these  Associations? 
"They   arc  all  members  of  the  Churches,"  says  the  Interior. 
What,  then,  was  to  hinder  the  very  same  Avork  from  being  done 
by  the  very  same  men  inside  the   Church   as  well  as  outside  the 
Church?     There   would    have  been  a  great  saving    of  expense 
and   of  friction    in  simply   dispensing  with   a  new   machinery. 
There  would  have  been  enjoyed  all  the  prestige  arising  from  the 
antiquity,    experience,  wisdom,    and  piety  of  the    Church,    all 
whicli  had  to  be  exclianged  simply  for  the  enterprise  and  dash  of 
the  younger  rival.     But  then  the  opportunity  would  have  been 
lost  of  "burning    incense   to    our  own  drag,"    and    of  pointing 
out  the  mistake  in  not  organising  the  Young  Men's   Christian 
Association   two  thousand  years  ago.     To  us  the  coolness  with 
which  the  wisdom   and  authority  of  the  Master  are  impugned  in 
this  substituting  a  human  scheme   for  a  Divine,  is  simply  appal- 
ling; and  should  these  Christian  Associations  accomplish  a  thou- 
sand-fold more   apparent  good  than   the   boldest   advocate   dare 
claim  in  their  behalf,  it  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  pre- 
sumption and  will-worship  of  the  whole  scheme,  which  must  work 
out  its  complete  destruction  in  the  end. 

The  only  other  argument  which  appears  to  us  worthy  of  men- 
tion in  support  of  these  Associations,  is  that  they  afford  a  common 
platform  upon  which  the  different  denominations  may  unite  in  a 
common  evangelistic  work.  In  this  form,  their  claim  to  our 
support  is  singularly  modest,  challenging  our  respect  if  it  does 
not  secure  our   adhesion.     But  the    peculiar  glory  is  claimed  by  \ 
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this  organisation  of  being  the  only  exhibition  of  that  Christian 
unity  so  emphasised  in  our  Lord's  sacerdotal  prayer,  "that  they 
all  may  be  one — as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou 
hast  sent  me."  With  this  extravagant  pretension  we  are  com- 
pelled to  make  issue.  And  we  do  it  distinctly  on  the  ground  that 
the  doctrine  of  Christian  unity  as  expounded  by  these  Associa- 
tions is  a  heresy,  and  not  the  truth  of  God  as  laid  down  in  Holy 
Scripture.  The  unity  which  the  latter  enjoins  is  ''the  unity  of 
the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace" — illustrated  by  the  apostle  in 
words  almost  immediately  following,  "till  we  all  come  in  the 
unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto 
a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ,  .  ..  .  from  whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and 
compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the 
effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  niaketh  increase 
of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love."  (Eph.  iv.  3, 
13,  16.)  Tlie  true  unity  is  not  that  of  Christians  rolled  up  into 
a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  paste,  but  it  is  a  union  of  parts  coordinated 
together  so  as  to  form  a  symmetrical  whole — a  union  of  many 
members  with  different  functions,  constituting  one  body.  It  is 
the  oneness  of  a  common  relation,  through  the  operation  of  the 
same  faith,  to  a  common  Saviour  and  Head  ;  the  oneness  which 
springs  from  the  possession  of  a  common  life,  through  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  oneness  of  a  common  affection 
between  those  having  different  gifts  and  different  offices  to 
discharge,  hut  cheered  by  the  same  hopes  and  partakers  of  a 
common  joy.  It  is  therefore  a  unity  wliich  does  not  require 
the  suppression  of  any  convictions  nor  the  smothering  of  anv 
peculiarities,  but  which  is  only  tlie  more  conspicuous  as  spring- 
ing out  of  many  differences,  or,  if  you  please,  many  contradic- 
tions. It  is  the  unity  of  a  thousand  chords  blending  in  the  har- 
mony of  music,  as  contrasted  with  the  monotony  of  a  simple  note 
in  its  endless  prolongation. 

The  unity,  however,  which  man  would  substitute  for  this,  is 
the  unity  of  mere  or<2anisation,  hard,  external,  mccha,nical — to 
be  attained  by  cultivating  a  supreme  indifference  to  many  portions 
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of  divine  truth  which  are  offered  up  in  sacrifice  to  the  one  prin-^ 
ciple  of  being  externally  together.  This  is  the  golden  image 
which  is  set  up  for  idolatrous  worship  in  our  day  ;  and  everything 
must  be  swept  out  of  the  way  that  hinders  the  formation  of  those 
imperial  organisations  which  are  to  impress  the  world  with  their 
massive  grandeur.  So  far  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation puts  itself  forward  as  the  representative  and  champion  of 
this  false  unity,  it  is  to  be  resisted.  And  if  a  fatal  heresy  lurks 
in  its  fundamental  and  constitutive  principles,  it  is  far  from  being 
the  agency  to  which  the  evangelisation  of  the  race  may  be  safely 
committed.  That  we  have  not  exaggerated  the  danger  in  this 
direction,  may  be  conclusively  shown.  A  crusade  has  been 
openly  declared  against  all  creeds  and  denominational  distinc- 
tions as  a  schisniatical  rending  of  the  body  of  Christ.  At  least 
one  organisation  has  been  effected,  under  the  auspices  of  some  of 
the  most  honored  names  in  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church, 
expressly  ignoring  all  differences  of  religious  belief,  and  com- 
prehending all  who  can  simply  say  that  they  are  Christians. 
This  effort,  too,  is  put  forth  as  tentative  and  typical  of  the  gen- 
eral Broad  Church  movement,  which  finds  many  advocates — the 
comprehensive,  mammoth,  creedless  Church,  which  is  to  swallow 
up  all  the  existing  sects,  through  the  negative  excellence  of  pos- 
sessing no  distinctive  feature  which  can  possibly  offend  a  single 
taste.  That  this  is  the  logical  result  of  the  influence  and  teach- 
ings of  the  Young  Men's  Cliristian  Association,  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious. And  it  is  but  a  little. while  ago  the  public  was  electrified 
by  the  announcement  that  the  great  Broad  Church,  in  her  mag- 
nificent proportions,  was  about  to  be  launched  in  the  deep  waters, 
under  the  combined  auspices  of  the  Lay  Evangelists  and  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  The  statement  has  been 
denied,  so  far  as  to  the  particular  names  which  were  associated 
with  it.  But  it  is  highly  significant  that  such  a  project  should 
have  found  its  way  into  print.  It  must  have  been  lying  in  some- 
body's mind,  and  have  found  expression  from  somebody's  lips. 
Can  it  be  the  dim  shadow,  just  a  little  premature,  of  a  great 
scheme  that  is  yet  behind  the  curtain  ? 

Not  insisting,  however,  any  longer  upon   this  fantastic  unity 
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of  mere  ag^ljj^tination,  let  us  turn  to  the  more  modest  and  prac- 
ticable proposition  that  all  the  Churches  shall  combine  upon  the 
Young  Men's  Association  as  their  common  evangelistic  agent. 
We  have  already  shown  that  this  cannot  be  done  "without  a  com- 
plete abdication  of  the  trust  for  which  the  Church  was  herself 
created.  It  would  work  the  forfeiture  of  her  charter ;  it  would 
be  the  final  act  of  disloyalty  to  her  great  King,  in  which  the 
Church  formally  disbands.  She  exists  only  for  the  discharge  of 
certain  functions ;  the  remission  of  these  to  any  other  agent  is 
mm\i\y  felo  de  se.  This  puts  an  estoppel  upon  the  transfer  at 
once.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  look  at  any  of  the  advantages 
supposed 'to  accrue,  because  the  transfer  is  in  itself  unlawful. 

If,  however,  we  were  to  take  up  the  subject  under  that  aspect,  it 
would  be  pertinent  to  consider  whether  any  combination  of  the 
Churches  is  better  than  the  generous  rivalry  by  which,  in  their 
separate  action,  they  are  "provoked  to  love  and  good  works." 
And  if  there  are  cases  in  which  combined  action  would  be  better 
than  separate,  what  is  to  hinder  the  diiferent  branches  of  the 
Church  from  uniting  in  joint  action,  in  reference  to  these,  in  their 
organic  and  recognised  character  as  Churches  of  Jesus  Christ? 
Combining  for  a  specific  purpose  in  a  way  that  is  true  and  not 
fictitious,  would  not  the  effect  be  greater  to  say  to  the  world,  We 
come  to  you,  not  as  the  vicar  or  deputy  of  the  Church,  but  as 
the  Church  herself,  the  whole  Church  uniting  together  as  "am- 
bassadors for  Christ,  to  pray  you,  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  recon- 
ciled to  God"  ?  There  would  be  in. this  case  a  gain,  not  only  in 
the  effectiveness,  but  in  the  safety  of  the  evangelism.  The  whole 
work  would  be  under  ecclesiastical  supervision,  conducted  under 
the  wholesome  direction  and  restraint  of  a  written  constitution, 
with  its  necessary  balances  and  checks. 

This  article  has  been  written  under  a  painful  sense  of  th-e  dis- 
pleasure with  which  it  will  be  received  by  many  whom  the  writer 
esteems  and  loves.  But  the  language  is  unambiguous  in  which 
his  convictions  have  been  announced,  because  he  would  arouse 
his  brethren  to  examine  this  whole  subject  anew,  in  the  light  the 
developments  of  the  present  time  are  throwing  upon  it.  As- 
surely  as  the  earth   revolves   upon   its  axis,  there  is  yet  to  be  a 
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great  conflict  for  the  very  existence  of  the  Church,  as  well  asfof 
the  great  doctrines  of  redemption  and  grace.  The  walls  of  Zion 
shall  never  fall ;  but  to  this  end  we  must  be  careful  that  they  are  not 
undermined.  In  the  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  history  now  be- 
ing studied  in  our  Sabbath-schools,  are  some  things  full  of  prophetic 
warning  to  us  in  this  day.  Again  and  again  we  are  told  of  the 
reformations  under  the  pious  kings  of  Judah,  with  this  pathetic 
parenthesis  thrown  in  :  "nevertheless,  the  high  places  were  not 
taken  away."  The  heathen  altars  were  destroyed  upon  every 
high  hill,  and  the  groves  were  cut  down  under  whose  dark 
shadows  the  licentious  orgies  of  idolatrous  worship  were  cele- 
brated ;  but  no  pious  zeal  could  arrest  the  irregular  worship  of 
Jehovah  upon  the  high  places  where  it  had  been  conducted  in  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs.  We  can  easily  supply  the  pleadings 
through  which  they  were  spared.  Were  not  Bethel  and  Hebron 
and  Carmel  sacred  in  the  associations  of  a  blessed  and  hoary 
past?  Did  not  Jehovah  here  and  elsewhere  reveal  himself  to  the 
pious  fathers  of  the  Hebrew  Church  ?  Were  they  not  convenient 
*  to  many  worshippers,  whilst  Jerusalem  was  distant  ?  Neverthe- 
less, it  contravened  the  divine  authority  which  had  appointed  a 
common  worship  on  Mount  Zion ;  and  the  mournful  defeat  in 
every  reformation  is  pointed  out  in  the  continuance  of  a  worship 
which  was  irregular,  and  under  which  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
false  gods  found  a  shelter  and  a  sanction.  May  there  not  be 
'*high  places"  which  need  to  be  taken  away  in  the  Christian  as 
as  well  as  the  Jewish  Church?  May  not  the  irregular  worship, 
however  sincere,  lead  to  idolatry  and  rCiin  in  the  one  case  as  well 
as  in  the  other  ?  If  Uzziah  is  struck  with  leprosy  as  he  offers 
incense  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  may  it  not  be  a  warning  to 
those  who  undertake  to  be  ''stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God," 
not  being  "called  of  God  as  was  Aaron"?  If  the  long-suffering 
of  Jehovah  be  conspicuous  in  not  overtaking  the  trespass  with 
immediate  judgment,  what  if  the  sorer  calamity  should  befall  of 
allowing  the  sin  to  work  out  its  own  results?  God  grant  that 
none  of  us  may  be  left  to  "eat  of  the  fruit  of  our  own  way,  and 
be  filled  with  our  own  devices"  ! 
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Reason  and  Redemption,  or.  The  Gospel  as  it  attests  Itself.  By 
KoBERT  B.  White,  D.  D.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.     8vo.,  pp.  351. 

'''Faith  and  Philosophy,''  or,  Discourses  and  Essays.  By  Henry 
B.  Smith,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  New  York:  Scribner,  Armstrong 
&  Co.     8vo.,  pp.  488. 

We  group  these  books  together  because  by  their  titles  they 
class  themselves  in  the  same  department  of  theological  literature. 
We  confess  that  we  are  inclined  to  do  so  by  another  reason :  that 
they  present  to  our  apprehension  so  characteristic  a  specimen  of  the 
comparative  culture  and  modes  of  thought  among  the  leaders  of 
the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  White 
has  been  all  his  life  a  "working  pastor"  in  our  communion;  for 
many  years  in  the  city  of  Tuskaloosa,  Ala.,  and  now  in  "the 
old  Augusta  church,"  the  mother  of  Lexington  Presbytery  and 
the  charge  of  those  great  fathers,  Craig  and  Speece.  The  grati- 
fying fact  that  our  author  still  continues  among  us  in  the  full 
vigor  of  his  powers  and  activities  imposes  reserve  in  stating  any- 
thing further  of  the  man  ;  his  work  is  the  property  of  the  Church. 
Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith,  lately  deceased,  was  the  noted  professor, 
first  of  Church  History  and  then  of  Systematic  Divinity,  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  one  of  the  schools 
of  the  New  School  branch.  Born  at  Portland,  Maine,  A.  D. 
1815,  he  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  and  at  Andover,  and  later,  at 
Halle  and  Berlin,  Germany.  After  a  pastoral  life  of  five  years 
in  West  Amesbury,  Mass.,  he  served  as  teacher  in  Andover,  and 
then  as  Professor  of  Mental  Science  in  Amherst  College.  He 
was  removed  thence  to  the  New  York  Seminary  in  1850,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  active  life,  teaching  Church  His- 
tory five  years  and  theology  eight,  and  dying  in  1877.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  American  Theological  Review,  which  united 
first  with  the  Presbyterian  Review  (N.  S.)  and  then  with  the 
Princeton,  subsisting  until  after  his  death  as  the  Presbyterian 
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Quarterly  and  Princeton  Review.  The  book  we  notice  is  a  post- 
humous collection,  by  Dr.  Prentiss,  of  some  addresses  and  essays, 
each  one  scholarly  in  itself,  but  the  whole  having  but  a  slight 
clue  of  connexion.  The  first,  which  gives  name  to  the  volume, 
is  his  discourse  to  the  Porter  Rhetoric  Society  of  Andover,  1849. 
It  is  followed  by  eleven  others.  Review  articles,  anniversary  dis- 
courses, and  his  sermon  as  retiring  Moderator  of  the  (N.  S.) 
Assembly,  1864.  Of  this,  the  two  salient  qualities  are,  that  it 
argues  with  great  tact  and  adroitness  for  the  fusion  of  the  two 
''Branches,"  and  that  it  launches,  of  course,  (according  to  the 
usual  fatiility  of  Northern  religion)  extensively  into  sectional 
politics.  In  theology  he  seems  "moderately  orthodox,"  as  one 
would  expect  a  man  to  be,  who,  to  a  really  liberal  and  elegant 
scholarship  and  reputable  Christian  character,  united  that  species 
of  Congregationalism  which  has  no  difficulty  in  passing  into  Pres- 
byterianism  at  the  prompting  of  "sufficient  reason." 

The  key-note  of  Dr.  White's  argument  on  "Reason  and  Re- 
demption," may  be  found  in  a  sentence  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, Chap.  I.,  §IV.:  "The  heavenliness  of  the  matter,  the 
efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  the  majesty  of  the  style,  the  concert  of 
the  parts,  the  scope  of  the  whole,  [which  is  to  give  all  glory  to 
God],  the  full  discovery  it  makes  of  the  only  way  of  man's  sal- 
vation ....  are  arguments  whereby  Scripture  doth  abundantly 
evidence  itself  to  be  the  word  of  God."  Dr.  White  might  justly 
have  claimed  that  his  work  is  the  full  evolution  of  this  conception 
at  once  so  profound  and  practical.  In  his  introduction  he  an- 
nounces his  design  to  be  "to  show  that  the  plan  of  redemption, 
unfolded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  attests  itself."  This 
is  done  by  using  as  postulates  only  the  truths  of  natural  theology 
and  natural  reason,  without  resorting  to  the  evidence  of  history, 
prophecy,  or  miracles.  The  work  is  invaluable  as  presenting 
just  that  array  of  consistent  internal  evidences  which,  as  the 
Confession  and  pastoral  experience  both  indicate,  must  ever  be 
the  chief  means  for  establishing  solid  faith  in  Christianity  in  the 
minds  of  lay  readers.  Dr.  White  at  once  places  the  student 
at  the  proper  dividing  point  between  faith  and  rationalism,  by 
citing  this  maxim,  p.  60:     "Reason  may  verify  what  it  could 
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not  have  suggested/'  For  instance,  there  are  truths  in  physics 
which  only  the  genius  of  a  Galileo  or  Newton  could  have  made 
known,  which  can  now,  after  their  discovery  and  establishment, 
be  intelligently  taught  to  boys.  The  Professor  of  Geometry  tells 
his  pupil  that  a  certain  relation  holds  true  between  two  elements 
of  a  figure,  and  requires  him  to  study  out  the  demonstration.  The 
pnpil  succeeds  in  doing  so,  though,  if  unassisted,  he  would  not 
have  discovered  the  relation.  So,  in  natural  theology,  some  at- 
tributes of  God  never  ascribed  to  him  by  unassisted  pagan  philoso- 
phy, receive  solid  proof  from  the  light  of  reason.  From  this 
point  of  view  Dr.  White  shows  that  the  doctrines  of  redemption, 
although  purely  truths  of  revelation,  yet,  when  stated,  should  com- 
mend themselves  to  a  sound  reason  ;  and  they  evince  their  truth 
and  divine  origin  at  once  in  the  connected  facts,  that  men  never 
discovered  them,  and  yet  they  "dovetail"  precisely  with  the 
soundest  conclusions  of  natural  reason  and  experience.  And 
just  in  degree  as  the  reason  is  lifted  to  a  region  of  higher  integ- 
rity and  moral  candor,  the  more  complete  does  this  fitting-in  of 
the  parts  appear.  To  the  dishonest  or  sophisticated  reason  and 
conscience,  it  is  less  apparent;  as  the  moral  rectification  proceeds, 
the  argument  becomes  more  apparent.  And  this  is  a  cumulative 
and  conclusive  proof  that  the  highest  intelligence  and  the  purest 
mental  integrity  must  meet  in  the  absolute  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 

The  framework  of  the  treatise  is  formed,  then,  by  carrying  out 
this  argument  in  a  series  of  progressive  instances,  through  twenty- 
seven  chapters.  The  successive  stages  of  the  argument  exhibit 
the  "fitting-in"  of  the  facts  of  our  rational  consciousness  and 
experience  with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  redemption,  by  showing, 
for  instance,  that  the  gospel  is  predicated  on  just  that  fact  of 
guilt  of  which  man  is  most  conscious  when  he  deals  with  himself 
most  truthfully;  and  that  it  proposes  just  that  remedy  for  guilt 
which  the  conscience  needs;  that  the  gospel,  in  teaching  the 
new  birth,  postulates  and  proposes  to  remedy  just  that  disorder 
in  the  will  which  reason  ascertains  in  her  most  profound  [and 
most  hopeless]  researches  into  self;  that  the  gospel  clothes  God 
with  just  those  attributes  which   make  him   confessedly  most  ad- 
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inirable  to  man's  reason,  etc.,  etc.  This  line  of  argument  re- 
introduces to  the  reader's  .attention  the  ''common-places"  of  the 
theology  of  redemption,  as  the  premises  of  the  argument  for  their 
divine  origin.  True.  And  this  is  just  one  of  the  invaluable 
features  of  the  book.  By  reason  of  this  feature,  it  is  at  once  a 
beautiful  popular  text-book  of  divinity,  and  an  argument  on 
evidences.  While  the  doubting  reader  is  studying  the  question 
whether  he  can  trust  the  gospel  as  the  true  way  of  salvation,  he 
is  also  learning  the  way  itself  Thus  we  regard  this  work  as 
better  adapted  than  any  book  we  know  to  realise  what  Bishop 
Mcllvaine  declared  to  be  the  prime  feature  of  his  work  on 
*'  Evidences :"  that  while  it  was  settling  the  question  of  evidences, 
it  was  leading  the  soul  to  Christ.  Dr.  White's  work  deserves  to 
be  the  popular  text-book  of  Christian  theology  in  every  intelli- 
gent Christian  family  in  our  Church. 

The  discourse  on  "Faith  and  Philosophy,"  by  Dr.  H.  B. 
Smith,  is  really  an  attempt  to  readjust,  against  rationalists,  the 
relative  rights  o^  faith  and  reason.  It  begins  with  a  cumbrous 
and  defective  definition  of  faith.  When  it  proceeds  to  define  the 
other  terra,  philosophy,  it  gives  us  descriptions,  not  of  philosophy 
as  it  should  be,  but  of  three  or  four  false  philosophies,  so-called. 
And  the  thesis  really  discussed  is  the  relations,  not  between  faith 
and  any  one  philosophy,  true  or  false,  but  between  faith  and  rea- 
son. Notwithstanding  this  confusion  of  plan,  the  discourse  is 
animated,  scholarly,  pious,  and  in  some  places  eloquent.  Its 
concluding  pages  are  pleasing  and  instructive,  as  showing  that 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ  furnish  the  central  truth  around 
which  all  the  parts  of  Christian  theology  so  arrange  themselves 
as  to  gain  a  complete  and  luminous  order,  and  that  when  so  ar- 
ranged they  satisfy  all  the  just  demands  of  the  reason  and  form 
the  glorious  and  supernatural  complement  and  crown  of  rational 
truth. 

Among  the  later  essays  is  a  criticism  on  Dr.  Whedon's  work  oh 
the  Will,  extracted  from  the  Review  which  Dr.  Smith  conducted. 
In  this  article  he  appears  in  a  somewhat  new  light  as  a  contro- 
versialist. Not  without  good  provocation,  doubtless,  he  applies 
the  lash  of  satire  with  as  unsparing  a  hand  as  the  knife  of  analy- 
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sis,  and  leaves  the  Arminian  hypothesis  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition.  Yet  here  also  a  certain  lack  of  discrimination  appears, 
in  that  the  critic,  though  sound  in  the  main,  fails  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  objective  inducement  and  subjective  motive. 

When  these  two  books  are  compared,  one  perceives  somewhat 
of  that  difference  which  was  unavoidable" from  the  circumstances 
of  their  authorship.  The  Southern  book  was  written  for  the 
people;  the  essays  of  Dr.  Smith  were  all  addressed  to  professional 
audiences.  While  the  one  author  was  almost  engrossed  in  the 
duties  of  pastoral  life,  the  other  was  enjoying  the  learned  ease  of 
a  professional  life,  with  unlimited  access  to  books,  new  and  old. 
Dr.  Smith's  writings  are,  consequently,  marked  by  a  greater 
display  of  familiarity  with  German  theology  and  philosophy. 
But  Dr.  White,  without  parade  of  many  books,  exhibits  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  different  schools  of  philosophy  (so-called)  by 
which  Christianity  is  assailed,  and  a  mastery  of  that  orthodox 
philosophy  which  coheres  with  it.  His  style  is  a  model  of  precision 
and  perspicuity.  There  is  no  sensational  straining  for  effect,  and 
he  has  consequently  avoided  all  the  exaggerations  and  crudities 
which  so  often  result  from  that  temper;  but  his  classic  and  dig- 
nified English,  always  nervous  and  energetic,  rises  often  into 
melody  and  power. 

It  is  singular  that  in  each  case  we  are  constrained  to  record 
the  same  defect  against  both  these  writers,  and  it  is  the  only  one 
we  have  noticed  in  Dr.  White.  On  his  165th  and  16Gth  pages 
occurs  a  similar  confusion  to  that  noted  of  Dr.  Smith,  concerning 
the  real  nature  of  determining  motive.  Our  author,  recognising 
the  propriety  of  conceding  to  the  responsible  free  agent  a  certain 
self  determination,  seems  to  concede  that  "motives"  are  not 
causative  of  volitions.  Yet  in  tlic  very  next  paragraph,  he  gives 
his  emphatic  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  A,  Alexander.  This 
apparent  confusion  must  obviously  be  explained  by  his  fsiilure  to 
discriminate  between  what  is  so  often  heedlessly  called  "motive," 
objective  inducement,  the  mere  occasion  of  appetency  and  choice, 
and  subjective  desire,  arising  according  to  the  soul's  subjective 
habitus,  the  inward  efficient  of  volition. 
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7^he  Natural  History  of  Atheism.  By  John  Stuart  Blackie, 
Professor  of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  New 
York:  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.  1878.  1  Vol.  12mo. 
Pp.  253.     Muslin. 


This  work  is  on  the  side  of  Theism,  and  professedly  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  attempts,  as  its  name  imports,  to  give  a  statement  of 
the  conditions  and  causes  under  which  the  atheistic  tendencies  of 
our  day  originate;  although  only  the  third  and  the  sixth  (the  last) 
chapters  are  devoted  to  that  end. 

The  first  chapter  is  an  ingenious  and  pleasing  statement  of  the 
presumptive  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  God,  which  the  old 
writers  called  the  ''''Consensus  Populorum.''  The  second  chapter 
proposes  to  discuss  the  "reasonable  ground  of  theism."  It  is  a 
partial  review  of  the  thcistic  argument.  Chapter  third  discusses 
the  varieties  and  common  root  of  atheism.  Chapter  fourth  por- 
trays polytheism.  Chapter  fifth  discusses  the  question  whether 
Buddhism  presents  us  an  instance  of  a  religion  without  a  God;  a 
thing  Prof.  Tyndall  has  pronounced  possible  and  natural.  Our 
author  concludes  that,  while  Boodha  taught  no  deity,  yet  he  is 
himself  a  deity  to  his  followers,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  The 
sixth  chapter  is  entitled  "the  atheism  of  reaction."  Its  object  is 
to  caution  Christians  against  certain  excrescences  upon  Chris- 
tianity which  provoke  atheism  by  natural  reaction,  and  which 
palliate  and  explain,  while  they  do  not  justify,  the  tendency  to 
fly  into  that  dreary  and  monstrous  theory.  Among  these  mis- 
chievous excrescences  or  extravagances  of  the  Christians  he 
accounts  the  making  of  faith  a  substitute  for  and  antagonist  of 
works;  the  "five  poii/ts"  of  Dort;  original  and  inherited  guilt; 
everlasting  punishments;  God's  creation  of  the  world  out  of 
nothing;  Sabbath  observance;  opposition  to  dissipated  amuse- 
nients;  and  the  large  salaries  of  the  British  prelates.  He  thinks 
that,  were  Christianity  stripped  of  all  these  perversions,  with  the 
help  of  Sabbath  amusements,  dancing  and  theatres,  evolutionism, 
and  a  mild  type  of  pantheism,  it  would  be  made  so  reasonable 
and  amiable  that  the  unbelievers  would  no  longer  have  any  pre- 
text; and  if  they  then  ran  into  atheism,  it  would  be  wholly  their 
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own  fault!  The  intelligent  Christian  will  be  more  likely  to  con- 
clude, with  us,  that  were  Christianity  thus  stripped  and  thus 
dressed  in  these  new  trappings,  it  would  be  too  eifete  and  worth- 
less to  justify  the  atheist's  desertion  even  of  his  empty  creed  for 
its  sake. 

Our  readers  may  judge,  from  this  specimen,  emanating  from 
one  of  the  high  places  of  Presbyterian  Scotland,  how  that  Gibral- 
tar of  orthodoxy  is  now  honeycombed  with  scepticism.  The  style 
of  the  work  is  scholarly  in  one  sense,  (though  tainted  with  some 
slang  and  slip-shod,)  animated,  flowing,  and  exciting. 

Forty  Years  in  the  Turkish  Mmpire :  or.,  Memoirs  of  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Qoodell,  D.  D.  Bv  E.  D.  G.  Prime,  D.  I).  New 
York:  Robert  Carter  k  Bros.  1877.  Pp.  489.  1  Vol. 
8vo.     Muslin. 


The  author  terms  this  compilation  a  Memoir.  The  reader 
will  feel  when  he  gets  through  it  very  thankful  to  him  that  it  is 
not  in  fact  a  memoir,  but  a  loosely-strurg  collection  of  Dr. 
Goodell's  own  letters  and  other  writings.  In  other  words,  the 
contrast  between  the  subject's  and  the  author  s  contributions 
will  make  the  reader  very  grateful  that  the  former  are  so  large 
and  the  latter  so  insignificant.  Once  already  have  we  briefly 
called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  volume,  but  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  simple  and  noble  character  it  sets  forth  are  so  great 
that  we  invite  a  reconsideration  of  it. 

William  Goodell,  the  senior  missionary  of  the  American  Board 
at  Constantinople,  was  born  at  Templeton,  Mass.,  in  1792. 
He  died  at  his  son'.s  house  in  Philadelphia,  in  1867,  having 
taught  the  gospel  in  Malta  and  Beyrout,  but  chiefly  in  Constan- 
tinople, forty-three  years.  His  missionary  life  covered  the  same 
epoch  and  witnessed  the  same  events  narrated  by  Dr.  Hamlin, 
(noticed  in  our  last  number,)  but  it  overlapped  the  latter  at  the 
beginning  and  end.  As  a  witness  of  the  beginning  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  great  revolution  in  Oriental  Christianity  and 
religious  liberty  in  Turkey,  Dr.  Goodell  is  invaluable.  To  his 
good  sense,  practical  wisdom,  cool  courage,  and  unfailing  wit  and 
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humor,  he  might  add  the  crowning  element  of  value:  ''^Quorum 
magna  pars  fui.'\ 

He  was  a  New  Englander  of  that  old  type,  now,  we  surmise, 
rare  in  his  native  land,  whose  sturdy  qualities  created  all  that 
was  great  and  successful  in  New  England  character — the  son 
of  a  poor,  honest,  praying,  Calvinistic  peasant-farmer,  reared  in 
what  a  Yankee  tramp  would  now  disdain  as  squalid  poverty  of 
diet  and  dress,  hut  in  a  noble  and  honest  independence  of  senti- 
ment, in  the  habits  of  unquestioning  obedience,  hard  work,  and 
punctual  church-going,  then  in  vogue.  His  parents  were  both 
devout  and  sincere  Calvinists,  of  the  old  Congregational  type. 
Doubtless  he  could  truthfully  ascribe  all  his  after  greatness  to 
that  nurture  which  a  unique  minister  of  another  region  described 
by  saying:  "My  godly  mother  raised  her  children  on  switch  and 
Shorter  Catechism." 

Every  step  of  Dr.  (joodell's  noble  career  discloses  the  source 
of  the  economy,  tlie  hardihood,  the  invincible  courage,  the  prac- 
tical wisdom,  the  elastic  humor  which  adorned  it — primarily, 
indeed,  sovereign  and  efficacious  grace;  but  instrumentally, 
his  hardy  and  Christian  rearing  on  the  little  stony  farm.  One 
rises  from  this  reading  with  the  renewed  conviction  that  none  but 
men  of  similar  origin,  from  Calvinistic  families  and  the  old- 
fashioned  Bible  and  Sabbatarian  discipline,  will  save  Mr.  Goodell's 
native  country  from  being  another  "sick  man,"  like  Turkey. 
Yet  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  religion  of  his  home  was  one 
of  surly  austerity.  The  oM,  hard-handed,  toil-worn  father  appears 
in  the  son's  delightful  portraiture  as  a  meek  and  gentle  patriarch, 
as  full  of  generous  self-sacrifice  and  love  as  of  the  fear  of  God; 
and  the  pious  mother  shines  in  a  halo  of  tender  devotion  to  her 
children's  happiness.  The  irrepressible  fun  and  ^''honhommie' 
of  Dr.  Goodell  never  came  from  an  austere  or  ascetic  home. 

The  Christian  people  of  America  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  racy  peculiarities  of  his  mind  and  style  from  previous  essays 
and  books.  All  his  pungency,  quiet  wit.  and  transcendent  com- 
mon sense  shine  in  this  compilation.  He  seems,  like  his  col- 
league, Dr.  Hamlin,  to  have  reached  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
reader  is  insensibly  led  along  with  them,  that  the  Turk,  while  a 
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bad  fellow,  is  decidedly  better  than  either  Jew,  Armenian,  Greek, 
or  Russian,  who  assails  him.  Dr.  Goodell's  honesty  constrains 
him  to  testify  to  a  fact  which  seems  to  him  unaccountable:  that 
be  the  Turk  more  or  less  a  scoundrel,  he  was  usually  a  very  kind 
master  to  his  slaves,  and  that  the  domestic  slaves  of  the  land 
were,  by  all  odds,  in  the  most  enviable  condition  of  any  of  the 
poor  classes  of  the  motley  population.  Had  he  lived  in  the 
Southern  American  States,  he  would  have  seen  and  testified  to 
the  same  fact.  And  the  reduplication  of  instances  might  at 
length  have  opened  his  eyes  to  the  truth  that  the  natural  ten- 
dencies of  this  scriptural  relation  are  thus  beneficent,  so  that  the 
pleasing  result  is  no  anomaly  at  all,  but  the  regular  result  of 
moral  causes.  The  compiler,  like  all  his  modern  kind,  is  under 
the  universal  fatality  which  disables  him  from  keeping  his 
heretical  politics  out  of  any  place,  however  heterogeneous  or 
sacred.  Of  course  he  cannot  but  drag  them  all  the  way  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  into  the  missionary  circle  there.  At  a  social 
reunion  there,  he  tells  us,  the  following  was  among  the  toasts 
drunk :  "The  Union  as  it  was  intended  to  be;  and  as  it  shall  be." 
One  is  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  biting  irony  of  events 
in  their  infallible  commentary  on  this  "sentiment,"  or  the  stu- 
pendous (no  other  word  is  adequate)  obtuseness  of  the  compiler 
as  to  the  satire.  "The  Union  as  it  was  intended  to  be,"  was  a 
free  confederation  of  sovereign  states  of  white  citizens,  governed 
as  well  as  organised  under  their  own  several  wills.  The  Union 
"as  it  shall  be,"  is  an  empire  of  subjugated  provinces  of  negroes 
and  whites  living  under  laws  thrust  down  their  throats  from 
without.  That  Yankee  parsons  at  the  antipodes,  who  had  derived 
their  constitutional  law  from  Bunker  Hill  orations,  and  their 
ideas  of  the  war  from  Mr.  Seward's  State  papers,  might  for  a 
time  be  gulled  into  the  notion  that  the  war  was  for  the  Union  as 
intended  by  its  founders,  was  not  incredible.  But -that  Dr.  Prime 
should  coolly  advance  this  hallucination  of  theirs  as  tending  to 
their  honor  in  1877,  displays  a  magnificence  of  brass  beyond 
which  "the  force  of  nature  can  no  farther  go."  The  Yankee 
empire  is  unquestionably  "the  greatest  country  in  the  world.  ' 
It  is  pleasing  to  see,   in   Dr.    Goodell's   remarks  on  the  festive 
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occasion  described,  that  his  good  sense  and  good  taste  kept  him 
from  participation  in  these  absurdities. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  more  worthy  topic.  In  1841  Dr.  Goodell 
met  with  his  first  bereavement  in  the  death  of  a  child  of  great 
promise,  a  son  of  nine  years,  at  a  time  when  the  mother  also  was 
ill  of  a  threatening  disease.  His  thoughts  and  emotions  are  fully 
recorded  in  a  long  letter  to  his  venerable  father  in  America.  We 
know  of  nothing  in  uninspired  Christian  biography  more  tender, 
solemn,  and  noble,  than  the  mingling  of  his  parental  love  and 
Christian  faith.      He  wrote: 

"For  several  days  I  had  forgotten  to  pray/(9r  his  life.  .  .  .  » 
Whether  he  were  to  be  removed  from  us  by  that  disease  or  to  be 
lent  to  us  a  little  longer  seemed  of  comparatively  little  conse- 
quence. And  the  idea  of  having  ray  family  broken  in  upon  in 
that  way  was  as  nothing.  I  have  for  many  years  been  looking 
for  it,  and  endeavoring  from  day  to  day  to  live  in  reference  to  it. 
Temporal  life  seemed  a  trifle  in  comparison.  Eternal  life  !  oh, 
that  was  everything!  It  was  this  which  occupied  all  my  thoughts 
and  called  forth  all  my  prayers.  In  regard  to  the  other,  my  lan- 
guage and  my  feelings  were  just  these:  'If  thou  seest  it  will  be 
best  for  the  child,  and  best  for  the  family,  and  best  for  thy  cause, 
that  he  live  still  longer  on  the  earth,  restore  him  in  thine  own 
good  time;  if  otherwise,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say — Thy  will  he 
done  .''  But  for  the  blessings  of  salvation  I  felt  that  I  might  be 
importunate,  and  that  I  might  take  right  hold  on  everlasting 
strength  and  say,  'I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me.' 
I  took  him  up  and  carried  him  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  placed 
him  in  his  hands,  and  said :  'He  is  no  longer  ray  child,  but  he  is 
thine.  I  can  no  longer  provide  for  him  and  take  care  of  hira, 
but  thou  canst.  He  will  no  longer  remain  in  my  family;  receive 
him  into  thine,  and  let  him  remain  in  thy  blessed  household. 
Wash  him,  cleanse  him,  make  him  whiteivthan  snow,  and  fit  him 
for  thy  holy  presence  and  service.' 

"Mr.  Dwight's  family  was  sent  for,  and  he  and  I  by  turns 
prayed  at  short  intervals,  till  the  dear  object  of  so  much  intense 
interest  was  no  longer  a  subject  of  prayer.  As  the  last  breath 
was  (Hiivering  on  his  lips,  I  committed  his  departing  spirit  into 
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the  hands  of  him  who  gave  it.  We  placed  him  in  the  faithful 
hands  of  our  beloved  Lord,  and  we  left  him  thei*e.  As  I  put  my 
hands  upon  his  eyes  and  closed  them  on  all  things  below  the  sun, 
r  prayed  that  he  might  open  them  on  an  eternal  day." 

Let  these  chastened  and  exalted  sentiments  be  placed  in  com- 
parison with  the  anguish  of  the  sensitive  but  worldly  heart  under 
the  same  bereavement,  like  that  of  the  learned,  accomplished^ 
moral  man  of  the  world,  the  great  lawyer  and  historian,  Henry 
Hallam.  There  all  is  rayless  and  freezing  despair.  In  Dr. 
Goodell  the  cloud  of  affliction  only  softens  and  mellows  the  light 
of  the  healing  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 


boston  Monday  Lectures.     By  Joseph  Cook.     Boston  :  James 
R.  Osgood  k  Co. : 

1.  Biology,  with  Preludes  on  Current  Events.   1877.    12mo., 
pp.  325.     $1.50. 

2.  Transcendentalism.,    with    Preludes  on    Current     Uvents. 
1878.     12rao.,  pp.  305.     $1.50. 

3.  Orthodoxy,    with    Preludes  on    Current    Events.      1878. 
12mo.,     pp.  343.     $1.50. 

The  history  of  the  Boston  Monday  Lectures  is  given  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  Bihliotheca  Sacra,  for  January,  1878, 
which  the  publishers  send  with  the  volume  on  Orthodoxy  : 

"Mr.  Joseph  Cook  was  invitod,  early  in  Soptember,  1875,  by  the  Younf]^ 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Boston,  to  load  the  noon  [)raycr-meotin,t!; 
in  the  Mcionaon  daily  for  a  week,  and  to  niak(!  on  each  occasion  an 
address  of  half  an  hoar  in  len;;th.  Aftc'r  four  of  theso  sorvic(^s,  it  was 
found  that  the  audience  had  quadrupled  in  size,  Mr.  Cook  was  requested 
to  continue  his  addresses  daily  throu<!;h  another  week.  On  Monday  noon, 
Sept.  23,  the  subject  was  'Final  Permanence  of  Moral  Character  ;  or, 
The  Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment,'  and  it  was  noticed  that  a  hundred 
ministers  were  in  the  audience.  Mr.  Cook  was  then  requested  to  speak 
On  the  Atonement,  on  a  ^aljbath  eveninji;,  in  Park-street  church.  lie 
complied  with  this  request,  and  spoke  to  an  audienc(>  fillini!;  the  house 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  He  was  then  invited  by  the  Youul'  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  to  speak  every  Monday  noon,  in  the  Mcionaon,  for 
twelve  weeks.  October  25,  his  suV)jcct  was,  'Boston  Sce|)tical  Cliques.' 
The  Daily  Advertiser  had  a  report(;r  present,  who  reproduced  a  part  of 
the  address,     'fhc  Sprin(][/ield  Republican  hG^an   to  call  attention,  to  the 
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lar^e  number  of  ministers,  and  scholars  who  were  present  at  the  Monday 
Lectures.  It  was  su^^ested  in  many  quarters  that  these  lectures  should 
\)(i  continued  regularly  through  the  winter.  Meantioie,  Mr.  Cook  was 
-delivering  one  course  of  lectures  at  Amherst  College,  and  another  at 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  largely  on  Materialism,  Evolution,  and  vari- 
ous biological  topics.  The  Meionaon  Hall  Keats  about  eight  hundred 
persons,  and  in  January,  1870,  was  completely  filled  by  Mr.  Cook's 
hojirers.  After  four  months  had  passed,  the  assemblies  were  occasionally 
ijathored  in  Brorafield-street  church.  The  lectures  continued  to  be  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  until  May,  1876, 
when,  at  a  meeting  in  Bromfield-street  church,  resolutions  were  passed 
founding  the  Boston  Monday  Lectureship,  and  placing  it,  for  the  next 
Hcason,  under  the  care  of  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Prof,  E,  P,  Gould 
of  the  Newton  Theological  Institute,  the  Rev.  Dr,  E.  B.  Webb  of  Boston, 
the  Rev.  Dr,  McKeown,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cutler,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Deming, 
the  Rev,  Edward  Edmunds,  and  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Baker — men  of  different 
evangelical  denominations.  The  lectures  for  1875-76  continued  eight 
months,  and  closed,  with  the  forty-fifth  of  the  course,  on  the  last  Mon- 
day in   May,  in  Bromfield-street  church. 

In  October,  1876,  the  lectures  were  resumed  in  the  Meionaon;  but  the 
hall  was  found  to  be  too  small  for  the  audience.  It  was,  therefore,  soon 
transferred  to  Park-street  church.  Two  lectures  were  given  in  this  large 
auditorium,  when  it  was  found  to  be  much  too  small,  and  the  audiences 
were  crowded  out  into  Tremont  Temple,  The  first  lecture  there  was 
given  November  13,  1S76.  This  hall  will  contain  from  twenty-five  hun- 
dred to  three  thousand  people,  and  was  often  more  than  full  in  the  winter 
of  1876-77.  During  tho  delivery  of  a  course  of  thirteen  lectures  on 
^Biology,'  and  of  eleven  on  'Transcendentalism,'  and  of  eleven  on 
'Orthodoxy,'  it  was  often  necessary  to  turn  hearers  away,  as  they  could 
not  obtain  standing  room."' 

The  lectures  on  Biology  oppose  the  materialistic  theory  of  Evo- 
lution. In  the  first  three  lectures  he  sets  before  us  the  present 
state  of  the  science,  explaining  the  different  theories  of  evolu- 
tion, and  pointing  out  the  strategic  points  ;  and  also  showing 
that  the  views  of  the  Materialists  are  not  held  by  Lotze,  and 
Beale,  and  Carpenter,  the  leading  physiologists  of  the  world. 

Next  he  treats  of  the  microscope  and  its  revelations,  and  proves 
that  the  discovery  of  the  bioplast  does  not  explain  the  origin  of 
life,  nor  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  living  and  the  not  living. 
The  wonderful  performances  of  the  bioplast,  in  changing  dead 
matter  into  living  matter,  in  throwing  off  the  used  up  particles  to 
be  removed,  and  in  weaving  the  different  parts  and  substances  of 
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the  body,  greatly  strengthen  the  argument  in  favor  of  an  imma- 
terial something  which  works  intelligently,  according  to  a  pre- 
arranged plan.  The  following  extract  iS'  a  good  specimen  of  his 
style : 

"We  find  under  oar  astounded  gaze  nothing  but  colorless,  ^lue-like 
transparent  matter ;  and  yet  we  see  it  performing  all  these  miracles  of  as 
many  different  sorts  as  there  are  diflferent  sorts  of  tissues  to  be  woven. 
In  a  single  nerve  there  is  an  unspeakable  complexity  ;  but  come  to  some- 
thing a  little  more  complex.  Let  us  stand  with  open  eyes  before  this 
revelation  of  Almighty  God.  Here  is  a  nerve  wound  spirally  around 
another  fibre.  How  is  it  made  to  twine  about  its  trellis-work?  Why^ 
when  that  nerve  begins  to  be  formed  in  a  living  organism,  these  bioplasts 
in  it  are  near  each  other.  They  begin  to  throw  off'  formed  material. 
The  object  is  to  weave  so  as  to  produce  this  delicate  nerve,  which  is 
coiled  spirally  around  the  other  fibre.  The  bioplasts  were  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  and  they  begin  to  separate.  They  weave  and  they  carry  a 
spiral  nerve  around  that  other  fibre  with  perfect  precision. 

'''' Adhere  to  your  clear  ideas.  Materialists  say  that  all  this  is  done 
by  molecular  machinery.  Do  they  know  what  they  aic  talking  about, 
when  they  use  that  phrase?  They  say  that  here  are  'infinitely  compli- 
cated chemical  properties.'  They  say  that  all  these  things  occur  merely 
by  'a  transmutation  of  physical  forces.'  Do  they  know  what  they  are 
saying,  when  they  utter  propositions  of  that  sort?  The  tendency  of 
the  latest  science  l)Ogins  to  throw  into  derision  all  materialism  of  this 
kind.  .  .  .  The  saine  causes  ought  to  produce  the  same  results.  There  is 
an  almost  measureless  difference  in  your  results;  but  in  all  ascertain- 
able physical  qualities,  this  l>iopla8m  is  the  same  thing  in  every  tissue." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  lectures  in  the  series  is  on  "The 
Nerves  and  the  Soul,"  in  which  he  explains  the  automatic  and 
the  influential  nervous  arcs  ;  showing  that  as  the  former  are 
clearly  arranged  to  be  acted  upon  from  without,  so  the  latter  are 
constructed  with  a  view  to  influences  from  within.  That  is,  there 
is  an  agent  external  to  the  body  and  independent  of  it,  that 
controls  the  influential  nerves,  which  is  the  soul. 

Finally,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  life  is  the  cause  of  organ- 
ism, and  exists  before  it,  he  argues  that  life  may  continue  after 
organism  is  destroyed,  and  advances  some  strange  views  of  Ulrici 
about  the  spiritual  ho(iy. 

These  lectures  on  Biology  are  characterised  by  learning  and 
keen  logic  ;    but  the  great  enthusiasm    with   which  they  were 
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greeted,  "v^as  due  to  local  causes.  It  was  due  to  his  speaking  as 
he  did  in  Boston,  where  religion  had  been  brow-beaten  by  the 
Emersons  and  Parkers.  It  was  due  to  his  manly,  fearless  tone, 
at  which  Christians  took  courage  and  rallied  behind  him  as  their 
standard-bearer. 

The  lectures  on  Transcendeyitaliam  and  on  Orthodoxy^  consist 
almost  entirely  of  a  discussion  of  Theodore  Parker's  views.  His 
plan  is  to  first  ascertain  the  tests  of  all  truth,  (which  he  decides 
to  be  intuition,  instinct,  experiment,  and  syllogism,)  and  then 
to  apply  these  tests  to  theories  of  religion.  His  object  is  to 
meet  infidels  upon  their  own  ground,  and  argue,  not  from  God's 
written  word,  but  from  the  nature  of  things  ;  and  he  does  it 
well,  proving  that  Parker's  system  was  based  upon  a  partial 
statement  of  the  facts,  and  showing  how  the  Christian  religion 
alone  harmonised  with  all  the  phenomena.  Parker  denied  God's 
punitive  justice,   and  omitted  to  notice  man's   consciousness  of 
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In  the  lectures  on  Orthodoxy,  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement 
are  discussed  in  the  light  of  self-evident  truth,  and  an  argument 
is  made  to  show  that  these  doctrines  are  demanded  by  the  nature 
of  things.  With  regard  to  the  Atonement,  there  is  little  that  is 
new,  though  his  thoughts  are  bold  and  well  put ;  but  some  of  his 
propositions  about  the  Trinity  seem  fanciful,  and  on  page  59 
one  of  his  statements  needs  modification  to  make  it  accord  with 
God's  word. 

The  lectures  on  Transcendentalism  are  not  so  good  as  those 
on  Biology  ;  and  the  lectures  on  Orthodoxy  arc  not  so  good  as 
those  on  Transcendentalism.  There  is  a  want  of  matter,  which 
is  evidenced  by  repetition,  and  by  the  greater  length  of  the 
preludes. 

In  the  lecture  on  New  England  Scepticism,  he  attributes  the 
decay  of  religion  to  the  fact  that  "Orthodoxy  was  slow  to  follow 
God"  into  Abolitionism.  "Anti-Slavery  was  taken  up  by  your 
eloquent  Parker,  and  the  Church  lagged  behind;  .  .  .  tardiness 
which  left  between  the  Church  and  God  a  chasm."  (P.  282.) 
And  in  the  succeeding  lecture  he  elaborates  this  idea,  and  has 
much  to  say  about  the  duty  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  slavery 
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and  secession.  Does  it  not  show  strikingly  the  power  of  preju- 
dice, that  he  failed  to,  draw  the  logical  conclusion  ?  Many,  like 
Garrison  and  Wright,  were  believers  in  the  Christian  religion 
until  they  turned  Abolitionists,  and  then  they  became  infidels 
and  blasphemers.  Is  this  the  result  of  "following  God"?  Is  it 
not  an  historical  fact  that  they  came  to  despise  God's  word,  be- 
cause it  did  not  teach  their  doctrines  ? 

We  rejoice,  however,  that  the  lecturer's  Abolitionism  has  not 
thus  led  him  astray,  and  sincerely  pray  that  his  labors  for  God's 
truth  may  be  blessed. 

Pastoral  Theology.  By  Thomas  Murphy,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the 
Frankford  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia.  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  No.  1,534  Chestnut  Street.  8vo., 
pp.509. 

The  creation  of  a  distinctive  literature  on  pastoral  theology 
has  evidently  been  obstructed  by  the  lack  of  a  scientific  concep- 
tion of  the  subject,  Dr.  Spencer  Cannon,  for  instance,  defines 
it  as  a  treating  of  the  "qualifications,  duties,  trials,  encourage- 
ments, and  consolations  of  the  evangelical  pastor."  Such  is  the 
usual  idea  conceived  of  this  department.  The  diflficulty  which 
arises  is,  that  such  a  treatment  diff*ers  in  nothing  from  experi- 
mental and  popular  books  on  Christian  living;  and  dwells  em- 
pirically upon  matters  of  detail  which  do  not  admit  of  or  require 
any  other  tuition  than  that  of  each  man's  own  observation.  Thus 
the  treatise  on  pastoral  theology  is  either  wholly  unscientific,  or, 
like  Dr.  Cannon's,  it  becomes  so  by  engrossing  to  itself  the  science 
of  Church  government,  or  some  other  department  of  theology. 
The  definition  of  Dr.  Murphy  looks  in  the  right  direction.  H^ 
says,  in  his  opening  chapter,  that  pastoral  theology  assumes  the 
sciences  of  systematic,  homiletic,  exegetical,  and  ecclesiologic 
theology  as  already  acquired,  "and  endeavors  to  teach  how  they 
may  be  best  brought  to  bear  upon  the  all-important  work  of  gath- 
ering men  into  the  fold  of  Christ  and  nourishing  them  there." 
Pastoral  theology  should  be  a  science  of  applied  theology^  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  systematic  and  exegetical  theology  which 
surveying  bears  to  plane  geometry  and  planetary  astronomy  bears 
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to  spherical  and  analytic  geometry.  It  should  take  those  scrip- 
tural principles  both  of  anthropology  and  soteriology,  which  have 
been  systematically  demonstrated,  and  apply  them  to  predict  and 
to  explain  the  causations  of  the  effects  produced  by  pastoral  and 
ecclesiastical  agencies  on  individuals  and  Christian  society.  Thus, 
instead  of  having  some  particular  facts,  based  on  empirical  evi- 
dence, only  true  to  the  individual  pastor's  experience,  and  only 
applicable  to  identical  instances,  we  should  have  principles,  truths 
which  express  regular,  spiritual  laws,  and  guiding  the  intelligent 
student  surely  through  multitudes  of  diversified  instances.  From 
this  higher  point  of  view,  the  science  of  pastoral  theology  remains 
in  large  part  to  be  constructed. 

Dr.  Murphy's  work,  as  was  intimated,  makes  a  valuable  con- 
tribution in  this  direction.  Without  any  original  or  profound 
insight,  it  Is  yet  sound,  judicious,  and  practical.  His  views  orf 
all  subjects  are  conservative,  sensible,  scriptural;  in  a  word, 
Presbyterian.  His  style  is  a  good  model  of  perspicuous,  plain 
English;  if  never  rising  to  a  high  level,  yet  never  sinking  into 
obscurity  or  degeneracy.  It  is  understood  that  he  has  that  title 
to  teach  his  brethren  arising  from  assured  success  in  an  im- 
portant pastoral  charge.  In  twelve  chapters  he  exhibits,  after 
his  opening,  the  pastor  in  his  closet,  in  his  study,  in  his  pulpit, 
in  his  pastoral  visiting,  in  the  activities  of  his  church,  in  revivals, 
in  the  Sabbath-school,  in  the  benevolent  work  of  his  church,  in 
his  session,  in  higher  church  courts,  and  in  his  intercourse  with 
other  denominations. 

In  his  outline  of  the  minister's  qualifications  he  gives  just 
prominence  to  the  necessity  of  thorough  and  growing  piety.  The 
reader  will  notice  with  some  surprise  that  this  department  includes 
no  discussion  of,  and  hardly  a  reference  to,  the  "call  to  the 
ministry."  The  other  noticeable  omissions  are,  that  the  import- 
tance  of  expository  preaching  is  not  expressly  urged,  and  that, 
in  the  very  prudent  and  practical  remarks  upon  the  management 
of  revivals,  nothing  is  taught  of  the  psychology  of  religious  ex- 
citements, the  means  of  discriminating  the  spurious  from  the 
genuine,  or  the  influence  of  the  artifices  formerly  called  "the  new 
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The  paper  and  print  of  this  useful  boot  are  excellent,  the 
binding,  as  usual  with  American  books,  inadequate.  Every  be- 
ginner would  do  well  to  buy  and  study  it. 

Tie  A  B  C  of  Finance  (Harper's  "Half  Hour  Series").  By 
Simon  Newcomb,  LL.D.,  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     1  Vol.     18mo.     Pp.115.     1877. 


This  is  one  of  the  treatises  evoked  by  the  financial  disorders  of 
the  last  five  years  and  the  anarchical  movements  of  last  summer. 
Its  title  is  just;  in  fifteen  short  chapters  it  expounds  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  science  of  money,  and  of  production  and  consump- 
tion, in  language  and  illustrations  level  to  every  honest  mind. 
The  author  combats  the  delusions  propagated  by  the  demagogues 
of  Congress  and  the  Workingmen's  "Unions"  with  views  so 
plain,  simple,  and  homely,  (using  that  word  in  a  good  sense,)  that 
only  he  who  desires  to  deceive  himself  or  others,  can  resist  the 
demonstrations.  The  thought  that  rises  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  is:  "Would  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  dis- 
ordered country  could  read  this  little  book  with  care."  But 
perhaps  the  wish  would  prove  vain,  if  carried  out.  That  the 
financial  policy  of  the  country,  public  and  private,  is  erroneous 
and  mischievous,  can  be  demonstrated  by  any  man  well  informed 
in  political  economy  or  the  history  of  commerce.  But  the  proof, 
though  emphasised  by  many  a  bitter  experience,  would  fall  inef- 
fectual, for  a  reason  similar  to  that  which  makes  the  demonstra- 
tions of  the  gospel  so  usually  futile :  "a  deceived  heart  hath 
turned  aside"  the  auditors.  The  real  and  operative  rejoinder 
that  neutralises  the  wholesome  evidence  is  not  logic,  but  lust. 
Men  wish  to  take  advantage  of  their  fellows.  The  intellectual 
error  which  they  impose  on  themselves  is  not  the  belief  that  their 
financial  heresies  are  righteous  and  true;  they  know  better  in 
their  inner  hearts;  but  that  they,  in  this  case,  can  profit  by  the 
wrong  and  not  be  punished  by  the  inexorable  law  of  cause  and 
effect.  This  is  their  delusion  :  not  that  stealing  is  not  stealing, 
but  that  they  can.  in  the  present  case,  steal  and  not  be  caught. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  "wise  in  his  generation"   when   he   uttered 
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his  proverb :  "Dame  Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  it  is 
the  only  one  fools  will  learn  in."  Had  he  lived  in  our  generation 
he  would  have  seen  cause  to  modify  his  proverb,  naaking  it  nearer 
akin  to  Solomon's,  (Prov.  xxvii.,  22,)  somewhat  thus:  "Dame 
Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  and  sensible  men  ^et  a  costly 
education  in  it;  while  fools  cannot  be  taught  in  any,"     >        ;^ 

The  Mikado's  Empire.  By  William  Elliot  Griffis,  A.  M,, 
late  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio,  Japan.  New  York: 
Harper  k  Bros.,  Publishers.     1876. 
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A  beautiful  volume  of  about  600  octavo  pages,  with  108 
illustrations.  The  contents  are  arranged  in  two  "Books,"  fol- 
lowed by  "Notes  and  Appendiqes."  The  first  290  pages  furnish 
a  hi8toi:y  of  Japan  from  660  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1872.  This  is 
followed  by  "Personal  Experiences,  Observations  and  Studies  in 
Japan,  1870-1875."  We  know  nothing  of  the  author  except 
from  this  work,  but  presume  that  he  is  not  accustomed  to  compo- 
sition; at  least,  the  specimen  here  given  of  his  skill  in  the  use  of 
the  English  language  is  not  favorable  to  the  supposition  that  he 
has  practised  his  pen  except  it  may  be  in  ordinary  newspaper  . 
paragraphing.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Griffis  is  evidently  a  man  of 
considerable  culture  and  of  extensive  reading.  The  advantages 
he  enjoyed  for  studying  his  large  subject  have  moreover  never 
been  possessed  by  any  preceding  writer  ;  and  seeming  himself  to 
be  fully  conscious  of  this,  his  views  of  Japan  are  presented  with 
confidence  and  courage.  There  was,  indeed,  almost  nothing  to  be 
added  touching  "Old  Japan,"  or  Japan  down  to  the  period  of 
those  recent  marvellous  reforms  which  have  served  to  fix  the  eje 
of  the  world  upon  a  nation  which  to  all  appearance  was  "born  in 
a  day."  The  English  edition  of  Kaempfer,  published  in  1727, 
has  been  the  principal  source  of  information  to  which  all  scholars 
have  been  compt^lled  to  resort,  (and  amongst  others  Mr.  Griffis 
himself,)  who  Avould  acquaint  themselves  with  the  long  and  tan- 
gled story  of  Japanese  development  through  many  centuries. 
The  present  volume  is,  however,  valuable  as  a  rSsumS — the  most 
complete  that  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  our  language — of 
the  past  history  of  this  singular  empire.     But  to  this    value   is 
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added  another  which  is  peculiar,  consisting  of  observations  made 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  personally,  and  with  the 
help  of  "'Cultivated  native  scholars,  artists,  priests,  antiquaries^ 
and  students,"  into  whose  society  our  author  was  freely  admitted, 
"both  in  the  provincial  and  national  capitals."  It  seems  that 
Mr.  Griffis,  having  been  for  some  years  a  successful  teacher  of  a 
limited  number  of  Japanese  students  in  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  was  invited  by  the  Prince  of  Echizen  "to  go  out  to  or- 
ganise a  scientific  school,  on  the  American  principle,  in  Fukui, 
Echizen,  and  give  instruction  in  the  physical  sciences."  And 
going  on  this  errand  he  was  furnished  with  "letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  prominent  men  in  the  Japanese  government,"  and 
thus  was  furnished  with  opportunities  for  research  and  observa- 
tion not  often  afforded  to  foreigners.  "Nothing  Japanese  (he 
says)  was  foreign  to  me,  from  palace  to  beggar's  hut.  I  lived  in 
Dai  Nippon  during  four  of  the  most  pregnant  years  of  the  nation 's 
history.  Nearly  one  year  was  spent  alone  in*a  dairaio's  capital 
far  in  the  interior,  away  from  Western  influence,  when  feudalism 
was  in  its  full  bloom  and  the  old  life  in  vogue.  In  the  national 
capital,  in  the  time  well  called  'the  flowering  of  the  nation,'  as 
one  of  the  instructors  in  the  Imperial  University,  having  picked 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  I  was  a  witness  to  the  mar- 
vellous development,  reforms,  dangers,  pageants,  and  changes  of 
the  epochal  years  1872,  1873,  and  1874.  With  pride  I  may  truly 
say  that  I  have  felt  the  pulse  and  heart  of  New  Japan." 

It  would  consume  too  much  of  our  space  to  present  even  so 
much  as  an  intelligible  outline  of  the  work  which  we  have  thus 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  We  are  sure  that  no  one 
can  rise  from  its  careful  perusal  without  feeling  that  he  has  been 
greatly  instructed  in  matters  which  every  student  of  his  race 
ought  to  know,  and  without  entertaining  a  regard  for  the  writer 
who  has  been  at  such  pains  to  make  his  instructive  pages  interest- 
ing. It  is  pleasing  to  read  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  this 
valuable  volume:  "Gently,  but  resistlessly,  Christianity  is  leav- 
ening the  nation.  With  those  forces  that  centre  in  pure  Chris- 
tianity, ....  I  cherish  the  fond  hope  that  Japan  will  in  time 
take  and  hold  her  equal  place  among  the  foremost  nations  of  the 
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world,  and  that  in  the  onward  march  of  civilisation  which  follows 
the  sun,  the  Sun-land  may  lead  the  nations  of  Asia  that  are  now 
appearing  on  the  theatre  of  universal  history."      ,  ^ 

The  Power  of  Spirit  Manifest  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth^  By  W.  H, 
EuKNESS.  Whoso  would  discover  the  historical  truth  contained 
in  the  accounts  of  Jesus^  let  him  read  between  the  lines.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1877.     Pp.  208.     12mo. 

We  are  tempted  to  say  of  this  production  what  Dr.  Hodge 
said  once  of  another:  "This  is  a  piratical  little  book."  It  hoists 
the  flag  of  the  gospel,  but  it  is  only  to  lure  the  unwary  into 
danger  and  destruction.  This  age  abounds  with  such  works. 
Infidelity  once  sneered  at  Jesus  and  blasphemously  ridiculed  his 
person  and  name.  But  now  it  cannot  find  words  to  express  its 
admiration  of  his  character,  albeit  rejecting  the  testimony  he  so 
clearly  gives  respecting  himself  and  his  mission. 

The  very  title  of  this  book  is  a  sample  of  its  deceitful  charac- 
ter, and  its  table  of  contents  is  prepared  in  the  same  style.  A 
simple-hearted  Christian  might  buy  the  volume,  expecting,  as  he 
read  its  title,  to  be  treated  to  an  evangelical  statement  of  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Jesus  without  measure ;  and  the 
table  of  contents  would  seem  especially  intended  as  a  trap  for 
believers  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  discoursing  to  them  about 
^'Christmas"  and  "Easter,"  as  to  all  believers  about  "Faith  in 
Christ,"  and  "the  living  God."  It  is  a  mean,  shabby,  cowardly, 
deceitful,  rather  than  a  blasphemous,  form  of  infidelity  we  have 
now  generally  to  contend  with.  >  .      , 

A  Summer  Vacation:  Sketches  and  Thoughts  Abroad  in  the 
Summer  of  1877.  By  James  B.  Converse.  Louisville,  Ky.: 
Converse  &  Co.,  Publishers,  1878.     Pp.  201,  8vo. 

Mr.  Converse  went  across  the  Atlantic  with  the  delegates  to 
the  General  Presbyterian  Council  to  report  its  proceedings  for 
his  paper,  and  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  Belfast  and  Dublin,  London, 
York,  and  other  interesting  places  in  England,  and  thence  went 
to  Paris,  Geneva,  and  the  Alps.  This  volume  records  his  expe- 
riences. In  the  closing  chapter  there  is  presented  what  the 
writer  calls  a  day-dream  and  a  reverie,  in  which  he  urges  the 
advantages  that  might  result  from  a  confederacy  of  all  the  Anglo^ 
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Saxon  nations.  Its  duties  would  be  three:  jiTBty  to  decide 
disputes  arising  between  its  component  parts ;  secondly^  to  sane-  . 
tion  or  refuse  to  sanction  the  external  relations  of  these  parts, 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  worl<J;  thirdli/,  to  provide  a  com- 
mission to  settle  private  questions  arising  between  citizens  of  the* 
various  nations  entering  the  confederacy.  The  writer  urges  that^ 
as  the  Reformed  Churches  are  drawing  together,  the  wish  is 
natural  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  might  also  come  closer  to- 
each  other  and  grow  in  mutual  respect  and  affection. 

2%e  Conversion  of  Children — Can  it  he  Effected?  Hmo  Young  f 
Will  They  Remain  Steadfast  ?  Means  to  he  Used —  When 
Received,  and  How  Trained  in  the  Church.  By  Rev.  Edwari> 
Payson  Hammond,  M.  A.,  Author  of  "Children  and  Jesus ;" 
"Jesus  the  Way;"  "Jesus'  Lambs;"  "The  Better  Life;" 
"Gathered  Lambs;"  "Sketches  of  Palestine;"  etc.  Introduc- 
tion by  Rev.  J.  E.  Rankin,  D.  D.,  Pastor  Congregational 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  "Feed  My  Lambs,"  John  xxi., 
15.  New  York:  N.  Tibbals  &  Sons,  37  Park  Row.  1878. 
Pp.  368.     12mo. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  good  and  true  and  important  idea  that 
children  can  be  converted  in  their  earliest  infancy,  and  that  this 
is  to  be  aimed  at  and  prayed  for  by  parents  and  teachers  and 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  forsaking  of 
the  family  and  the  Church,  and  a  gathering  of  little  children 
by  hundreds  and  by  thousands  apart  from  their  parents  to  be 
addressed  by  sensational  speakers,  it  is  a  different  question.  Mr. 
Hammond  believes  in  this  plan  and  has  devoted  himself  for  many 
years  to  preaching  to  little  children  as  a  separate  class.  We  are 
believers  in  family  and  Church  training,  and  look  with  suspicion 
upon  all  class-preaching  and  class-preachers,  just  as  we  do  upon 
all  associations  and  all  movements  designed  to  operate  against 
specific  vices  alone. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Hammond  to  say  that  he  appears  to 
preach  only  Jesus  to  the  little  children,  and  that  his  book  is  filled 
witli  many  touching  histories  of  the  lambs  of  the  flock.  He  quotes 
opinions  and  testimonies  from  many  quarters,  and  some  of  the 
names  referred  to  by  him  have  our  highest  respect.  But  many 
of  the  ministers  who  seem  to  be  authorities  with  him  are  such  as 
we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  regard  with  confidence. 
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Under  the  great  law  of  averages,  the  past  quarter  has  brought 
with  it  the  usual  instalment  of  new  books  and  pamphlets.  Gilbert 
White  is  emulated  by  an  American  lady  in  certain  kindred 
recreations  among  our  feathered  natives.^  The  most  lively  inter- 
est in  the  ceramic  art  and  its  products  has  been  awakened  in  this 
country  by  the  display  at  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Prime  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  this  subject,  and  has  given  us  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  the  many  contributions  that  have  been  made  recently 
to  the  literature  of  majolica  and  polished  clays.^  The  same  house 
issues  two  brochures,  containing  two  famous  essays  of  Macaulay.*  * 
The  Dark  Ages,  as  they  are  called,  were  not  "irrecoverably 
dark;"  and  even  in  that  darkness  there  were  great  lights  to  rule 
the  night  also.  Such  a  guide  as  this  Primer*  was  sadly  wanted. 
The  popular  treatise*  by  Professor  Newcomb  follows  a  method 
that  is  at  once  historical  and  didactic.  The  work  is  the  latest, 
and  is  pronounced  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  now  extant.  Every- 
thing that  Dr.  Taylor  writes  is  richly  instructive.  He  is  par- 
ticularly happy  in  Old  Testament  biography.^  .  j.^ 

Two  more  of  the  Macaulay  brochures.     Sir  William  Temple's* 

^Our  Home  Birds.  By  Ella  Rodman  Church.  L6mo.,  314  pp., 
cloth,  $1.50.     Benjamin  Griifith,  Philadelphia. 

^Potterv  and  Porcelain  of  all  Times  and  Nations.  With  Tables  of 
Factory  and  Artists'  Marks,  for  the  use  of  Collectors.  By  William  C. 
Prime,  LL.D.  Illustrated.  8vo.)  ornamental  cover,  cloth,  in  a  box,  $7. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 

"Warren  Hastings.   By  Lord  Macaulay.   32mo.,  paper,  25  cents.    Ibid. 

*Life  and  Writings  of  Addiaon.  By  Lord  Macaulay.  32mo.,  paper, 
25  cents.    Ilnd. 

'A  Primer  of  Mediaeval  Literature.  By  Eugene  Lawrence.  32mo., 
paper,  25  cents.     Ibid. 

•Popular  Astronomy.  By  Simon  Nowcomb,  LL.D.,  Professor  United 
States  Naval  Observatory.  With  one  hundred  and  twelve  Engravings, 
and  five  Maps  of  the  Stars.    8vo.,  cloth,  $4.50.     Ibid. 

'Daniel  the  Beloved.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  Minister  of  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York  City.     12mo.,  cloth,  $1.50.     Ibid. 

'Sir  William  Temple.  By  Lord  Macaulay.  32mo.,  paper,  25  cts.  Ibid. 
VOL.  XXIX- ,  NO.  2 — 26. 
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name  is  indisBolubly  associated  with  that  of  Swift.  The  ironical 
character  of  "the  Prince"  was  first  pointed  out  in  England  by 
the  author  of  these  essays.  Walpole*  receives  a  somewhat  un- 
sparing criticism  at  the  hands  of  a  writer  who  never  minces 
matters.  I'he  idea  of  this  collection^  is  a  good  one,  and  it  is 
made  by  one  who  wields  a  busy  pen.  Profeagor  Whitney  ifs 
generally  set  down  as  the  highest  American  authority  in  matters 
connected  with  German.  The  exhibition  which  he  here  makes 
of  the  true  readings  of  "Faust"*  is  something  one  ought  to  be 
grateful  for.  Professor  Joynes*  of  Vanderbilt  University  has 
been  improving  on  the  useful  books  of  Otto.  "  The  Rhine  from 
the  Sea  to  its  Source,"*  would  not  be  so  euphonious  or  unambigu- 
ous a  title,  but  would  better  indicate  the  direction  of  the  propel* 
route.  None  of  our  readers  are  likely  to  buy  this  splendid  quarto, 
but  it  bids  fair  to  take  a  high  stand  among  works  of  its  class. 
The  best  thing  to  read  on  one  of  the  Rhine  boats  is  "  Childe 
Harold."  This  and  a  good  map  are  as  much  as  two  sharp  eyes 
can  attend  to. 

We  congratulate  visitors  from  the  effete  monarchies  of  the  Old 
World  on  having  for  their  guides  along  the  highways  and  byways 
of  American  travel  one  so  lucid  as  Mr.  Lanier  and  so  unim- 
passioned  as  Mr.  Pollard.®     Mr.  Fulton's^  book  on  Europe  is  said 

^MacMavelU:  Horace  Walpole.  By  Lord  Macaulay.  32mo.,  paper, 
25  cent8.     Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 

'Sinj?le  Famous  Poems.  Edited  by  Rossiter  Johnson.  Square  12mo., 
300  pp.,  cloth,  $2.50.     Henry  Holt  &  Co..  New  York. 

•Faust.     Whitney's  German  Text.    12mo.,  230  pp.,  cloth,  $1.20.   Ibid. 

*Exerci8C8  for  Translatin^c  English  into  German.  Joyncs — Otto  Course. 
12mo.,  167  pp.,  cloth,  Si.     Ibid. 

*The  Rhine  from  its  Source  to  the  Sea.  From  the  German  of  Carl 
Stieler,  H.  Wachenhusen,  and  F.  W.  Hacklfiender.  Translated  by  G.  C.  T. 
Bartley.  With  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  superb  wood-cut  engravings. 
Imperial  4to.,  cloth  extra,  full  gilt,  $18  ;  full  turkey,  $25  ;  turkey  sup. 
extra,  $30.     J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

^lighways  and  Byways  of  American  Travel.  By  Edward  Strahan, 
Sidney  Lanier,  E,  A.  Pollard,  etc.  Profusely  illustrated.  8vo.,  extra 
cloth,  gilt,  $2.     Ihid. 

^Europe  Viewed  through  American  Spectacles.  By  Charles  C.  Fulton, 
Editor  of  the  Baltimore  American.  New  edition,  profusely  illustrated. 
8vo.,  extra  cloth,  gilt,  $2.    Ibid. 
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to  be  one  of  the  very  liveliest,  most  sensible,  and  most  practical 
that  have  yet  appeared.  It  is  also  possible,  under  another 
Cicerone,  to  keep  to  one's  easy  chair  and  yet  winder  in  four 
continents.*  The  name  Mr.  Sullivan^  has  given  to  his  book  seems 
to  be  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  "New  Russia."  "We 
are  apt  to  fancy  that  New  Ireland  and  "Quid  Ireland"  will  turn 
out  to  be  pretty  much  the  same  thing.  Those  who  love  to  go  to  ' 
first  hand  for  their  information,  will  go  to  the  pages  of  Sweden-* 
borg  and  of  "The  True  Christian  Religion "^  for  the  authentic' 
statement  of  the  tenets  held  by  "the  New  Church."  The  trouble 
is  that,  to  the  uninitiated,  Swedenborg  is  unintelligible.  "  Noble's 
Appeal"  is  the  book  for  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  fall  into 
a  trance  like  Balaam  the  son, of  Beor,  but  having  their  eyes  shut. , 
The  great  work  of  Mr.  Southall,  on  the  Recent  Origin  of  Man, 
is  now  followed  up  by  another,  to  much  the  same  purport,  on  the 
Mammoth  (the  elephas  primigeniuB)  and  the  Apparition  of  Man 
upon  the  earth.*  Mr.  Southall  has  proved  unanswerably  that  in 
certain  conditions  the  mammoth  and  some  of  its  contemporaries 
have  survived  the  pre-Adamite  epochs.  What  we  think  of  the 
two  allegories"  •  of  John  Bunyan  goes  without  saying.  It  is  de- 
lightful to  know  that  the  ancient  popularity  of  these  books  is  in 
no  manner  diminished,  and  that  they  are  everywhere  to  be  had 
and  in  forms  both  cheap  and  dear.    The  Lothrops  also  invite  our 

^WandeririigB  in  Four  Continents.  Elegantly  and  profusely  illustrated. 
8vo.,  extra  cloth,  gilt,  $3.     .J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

^New  Ireland.  By  Alexander  M.  Sullivan,  Esq.,  Member  of  Parlia- 
inont  for  Louth.     Cheap  edition.     12mo.,  524  pp.,  fine  cloth,  $1.     Ihid. 

'The  True  Christian  Religion  :  Containing  the  Universal  Theology  of 
the  New  Church.  By  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  Rotoh  edition.  2  Vols., 
crown  Svo.,  extra  cloth,  $.3.     Ihid. 

*The  Epoch  of  the  Mammoth,  and  the  Apparition  of  Man  upon  the 
Earth.  By  James  C.  Southall,  A.  M.,  LL.D,  Illustrated.  Crown  8eo., 
extra  cloth,  |2.50.     Thid. 

*The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  By  John  Bunyan.  With  illustrations  by 
Stothard,  and  vignette  title  engraved  by  Marsh,  $1.25 ;  red  lines,  $3. 
D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston. 

'The  Holy  War.  By  John  Bunyan.  'Large  clear  type,  sixty-eight 
illustrations.  8vo.,  cloth,  $2.50 ;  Japanese  leather,  gilt,  $5 ;  turkey 
morocco,  $7.50;  •24mo.  edition,  small  type,  cloth,  30  cents.     Ibid. 
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attention  to  three  story-books  for  children.^  ^  ^  The  names  are 
taking,  and  the  writers  are  in  nearly  or  quite  every  instance 
authors  of  credit. 

Mr.  Palgrave  is  a  man  of  exquisite  literary  taste,  and  his  golden 
treasury  of  songs*  is  among  other  song-books  what  the  precious 
ore  is  among  other  metals.  His  claim  to  have  used  all  the  good 
Bongs  may  well  be  challenged;  but  it  is  indeed  a  jewel  of  a  col- 
lection. Side  by  side  with  this  are  two  more  books  of  song  and 
two  more  golden  treasuries.  The  Ballad  Book*  will  be  prized  by 
some  who  are  strangers  to  Percy,  Ritson,  Ellis,  and  Scott.  The 
charm  will  never  depart  from  the  quaint  stanzas  of  "Chevy 
Chase"  and  "The  Nut-Brown  Maid."  Mr.  Allingham's  name 
is  a  guaranty  of  competent  work.  Lord  Selborne®  has  rivalled 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  writer  of  Latin  hymns.  In  the  present 
volume  the  former  Lord  Chancellor  does  not  stoop  to  edit  a  book 
of  praise  in  the  vernacular.  Sir  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  the  author  of  some  lovely  verse  in  the  drama 
entitled,  "Ion,"  which,  however,  was  rather  pagan  than  Christian. 
The  readers  of  the  "  Heir  of  Redclyffe"  will  know  what  to  expect 
of  his  innumerable  coups  d'orJ    The  loving  messages  of  Miss 

^An  Indian  Princess,  and  Other  Stories.  By  T.  Apoleon  Cheney,  LL.D., 
Clara  F.  Guernsey,  and  Nora  Perry.  Large  16uio.,  illuminated  cloth, 
40  cents.     D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston. 

'A  Narrow  Escape,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Eli/,abeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
Margaret  Eytinge,  and  Ptossiter  Johnson.  Large  lOnio.,  ilium,  cloth, 
40  cents.     Ibid. 

'Little  Boy  Blue,  and  other  Stories.  By  C.  A.  Goodenow  and  other 
famous  writers.     Large  16nio.,  ilium,  cloth,  40  cents.     Ihid. 

*The  Golden  Treasury  of  the  Best  Songs  and  Lyric  Poems  in  the  Eng- 
lish Language.  Selected  and  arranged  with  notes  by  Francis  Turner 
Palgrave,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  16mo.,  vellum,  $L25 ; 
illustrated  red-line  edition,  $3.     Ibid. 

'The  Ballad  Book :  A  Selection  of  the  Choicest  British  Ballads.  Edited 
by  William  Allingham.     With  a  vignette.     ]6mo.,  $1.25.  Ibid. 

*The  Book  of  Praise,  from  the  Best  English  Hymn  Writers.  Selected 
and  arranged  by  lloundell  Palmer.  Vignette  title  engraved  by  Marsh. 
Kirao.,  $'L25  •,  illustrated  red-line  edition,  $3.    Ibid. 

''A  Book  of  Golden  Deeds  of  all  Times  and  all  Lands.  Gathered  and 
narrated  by  the  Author  of  "the  Heir  of  lledclyffe.  With  a  vignette. 
$1.25.     Ibid. 
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Willard  will  find  their  way  to  many  hearts.*  The  same  publishers 
give  us  three  other  religious  books ;  all  small  and  likely  to  be 
convenient.2 » *  "  The  Simple  Truth  "*  is  not  likely  to  be  told  by 
Mr.  CoUyer,  but  he  is  sure  to  say  striking  things  in  hard  down- 
right English.  The  late  Mr.  Sumner's  controversies  with  public 
men*  have  aroused  an  interest  they  hardly  deserve.  Neither 
Coleridge,  nor  Shelley,  nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  Tennyson, 
ever  wrote  a  more  cunningly  musical  line  than  ''Abide  with  me, 
fast  falls  the  eventide."'  The  poem,  as  a  whole,  is  a  chef  d'oeuvre 
of  skill  and  sentiment,  and  merited  this  superb  introduction  to 
crowds  of  new  admirers.  More  ballads,*  and  also  more  allitera- 
tion. JEsop^  is  a  sage  whose  wisdom  never  becomes  obsolete, 
and  a  writer  whose  brevity  and  point  have  seldom  been  equalled. 
Nowhere  else  is  instruction  so  valuable  compacted  in  a  \my  more 
entertaining. 

Dr.  Kirk  was  a  friend  in  boyhood  and  afterwards  of  Dr. 
James  W.  Alexander.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  other- 
wise a  distinguished  man  in  his  denomination.  His  biography^® 
has  many  points  of  interest.     Mr.  William  Rathbone  Greg  is  the 

^Gathered  Treasures:  Loving  Messapjes  from  God's  "Word.  Arranged 
and  edited  by  Miss  M.  J.  Willard  and  Miss  M.  B.  Lyman.  A  scroll  in 
very  large  print,  on  a  stick  to  hang  up,  $1,    D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston. 

'■^The  Seven  Words  from  the  Cross.  By  the  Rev.  "Wm,  H.  Adame. 
12mo.,  cloth.     Ibid. 

"The  Happy  Year:  Calendar,  Memoranda,  Choice  Selections,  and  a 
Text  for  Each  Day.     Illustrated.     24mo.,  leatherette,  15  cents.     Ibid. 

*The  Bible  Reader.  By  the  author  of  "The  Unerring  Guide."  De- 
signed especially  for  schools.     16mo.,  50  cents.     Ibid. 

•^The  Simple  Truth.  By  the  Rev.  Robt.  CoUyer.  32mo.,  160  pp., 
cloth,  %\.     Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 

'Personal  Relations  with  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State.  By 
Charles  Sumner.     Crown  8vo.,  32  pp.,  paper,  30  cents.     Ibid. 

'Abide  with  Me.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Francis  Lyte.  Illustrated.  4to., 
cloth,  $2.     Ibid. 

^Ballads  of  Bravery.  By  Geo.  M.  Baker.  Forty  full-page  illustrations. 
4to.,  168  pp.,  cloth,  $3.50.     Ibid. 

"iKsop's  Fables.  One  hundred  illustrations.  4to.,  256  pp.,  cloth, 
$3.50.     Ibid. 

"The  Life  of  E.  N.  Kirk,  I).  D.  By  the  Rev.  D.  0.  Mears.  8vo., 
432  pp.,  cloth,  $3.     Ibid. 
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father  of  Mr.  Percy  Greg,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  London 
Standard  newspaper,  and  the  author  of  a  graceful  volume  of 
poems,  manj  of  which  were  suggested  by  a  generous  sympathy 
with  the  South  in  her  military  disasters.  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg  is 
himself  a  writer  of  marked  ability  and  evident  sincerity,  but  un- 
fortunately an  advocate  of  most  erroneous  opinions.'  The  name 
of  Lessing^  is  one  of  the  highest  on  the  roll  of  German  authorship. 
His  Laocoon  is  the  most  celebrated  and  not  improbably  the 
finest  piece  of  art  criticism  that  has  yet  appeared  in  Europe ;  and 
his  "Nathan  der  Weise,"  and  one  or  two  of  his  other  dramas, 
rank  easily  with  the  best  of  Schiller's.  Lessing  anticipated  the 
"Absolute  Religion"  of  Theodore  Parker,  as  Parker  anticipated 
the  "Comparative  Theology"  of  the  school  now  so  enamored  of 
the  Rig- Veda.  We  only  wish  Toschi*  could  have  presented  us 
with  engravings  of  the  Niebelungen  Lied  in  Munich  and  of  the 
Hemicycle  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris.  "Transcendentalism"*  is 
discussed  in  much  the  same  manner  by  Mr.  Cook  as  "  Biology." 
Murillo*  is  the  theme  of  another  of  the  pleasing  artist-biographies 
issued  by  the  same  press.  He  and  Velasquez  are  the  dii  majores 
of  Spanish  art.  The  "Immaculate  Conception"  in.  Madrid 
and  his  "Beggar  Boys"  are  the  works  by  which  he  is  chiefly 
known.  An  epidemic  somewhat  like  the  one  which  has  given 
people  such  a  rage  for  Limoges  and  Sevres,  makes  them  run 
after  Thoreau.^     The  Boston  literati  have  persuaded  one  another 

*The  Creed  of  Ohristendoin  :  Its  Foundations  contrasted  with  the  Super- 
Btructure.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  of  the  "En<rliHh  and 
Foreign  Philosophical  Library."  2  Vols.,  crown  8vo.,  cxiv.,  154  ])p.  : 
vi.,  281  pp..  $5.     J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston. 

'Lessing:  His  Life  and  Writings.  By  .James  Sime.  Vols.  VII.  and 
VIII.  of  "English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library."  Crown  Svo., 
xix.,  327  pp.,  XV.,  358  pp.,  $7.     find. 

'Toschi's  Engravings  of  Frescoes.  By  Correggio  and  Parmigiano. 
Twenty-four  plates.     Smaller  edition.     Square  8vo.,  $5.     Ibid, 

^Transcendentalism.  Vol.  II.  of  "Boston  Monday  Lectures.*'  With  Pre- 
ludes on  Current  Events.     By  Joseph  Cook.   12mo.,  305  pp.,  iJ^l.T)!).  Ibid. 

•^Murillo.  Vol.  IV.  of  "Artist  Biographies."  By  M.  F.  Sweetzer. 
18mo.,  138  pp.,  cloth,  50  cents.     Ibid. 

•Thoreau :  His  Life  and  Aims.  A  Study.  By  II.  A.  Page.  With  por- 
trait and  picture  of  Thoreau's  house  at  Walden.     x.,  234  pp.,  $1.     fbid. 
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that  Thoreau  was  almost  as  great  a  "thinker"  as — Emerson. 
It  is  in  this  character  chiefly  that  he  appears  in  the  pleasant 
^'study"  of  Mr.  Page.  In  point  of  fact,  Thoreau  was  something 
.of  a  philosopher  and  something  of  a  prose  poet.  His  philosophy 
is  fragmentary  though  interesting,  but,  for  the  most  part,  worth- 
less. His  prose-poetry  is  charmingly  fresh  and  unaffected.  Mr. 
Howells*  is  a  prince  among  American  light-weights  in  letters,  and 
his  subject  this  time  is  a  prince  among  English  heavy-weights, 
Mr.  Cook  in  his  third  volume  treats  of  "Orthodoxy."^  Dr. 
Edkins  of  Peking  comes  forward  with  a  seasonable  cro'wn  octavo 
on  the  religions  of  China.*  The  book  is  doubtless  one  of  value. 
Porter  &  Coates  bring  out  Macaulay's  History  from  electro- 
type plates.*  The  great  defect  of  the  work  is  its  enormous  profusion* 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole ;  and 
the  whole  is  but  a  history  of  one  or  two  reigns^  In  this  respect 
Hume  is  incomparably  superior.  Moreover,  the  more  recent 
history  is  as  prejudiced  as  a  political  broad-side.  In  point  of 
robust  sense  and  faultless  and  impressive  style,  it  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  the  English  classics — for  Macaulay  is  already  a  classic; 
Yet  even  here  there  is  a  drawback.  The  very  splendor  of  the 
diction  tslkcs  off  the  mind  from  the  thing  said.  Here,  again, 
Hume  has  the  advantage.  In  reading  Hume  one  lives  among 
the  characters  and  times  described.  In  reading  Macaulay,  one 
is  thinking  of  the  author  of  the  essay  on  Warren  Hastings  more 
than  one  is  thinking  of  Halifax  or  Somers,  of  William  or  of 
Luxemburg.     Another  sin  of  this  great  writer  (which  he  himself 

^Choice  Autobiography.  Vol.  VI. — "MeinoirH  of  Edward  Gibbon. 
Edited  by  W.  I).  Howells.     18mo.,  $1.25.     J.  R.  Osjrood  &  Co.,  Boston. 

'^Orthodoxy.  Vol.  III.  of  Boston  Monday  Lectures.  With  preludes 
on  current  events.    By  Joseph  Cook.    12mo.,  343  pp.,  cloth,  $1.50.    Ibid. 

"Religion  in  China :  Containing  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Three  Religioniii 
of  the  Chinese,  with  Observations  on  the  Prospects  of  Christian  Conver- 
sion amongst  that  People.  By  Jos.  Edkins,  D.  I).,  Peking.  Crown  8vo., 
xvi.,  260  pp.,  cloth,  $2.50.     Ibid. 

*Macaulay'H  History  of  England.  From  our  electrotype  plates  from 
the  last  English  edition,  with  all  of  Macaulay's  corrections  very  carefully 
examined  and  revised.  Five  volumes,  large  12mo.,  bevelled  boards,  gilt 
top,  fine  paper,  and  superior  binding.  $1.50  per  Vol.  Porter  &  Coates^ 
Philadelphia. 
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condemns  in  Gibbon)  is  a  trick  of  taking  things  for  granted 
where  the  ignorance  of  the  reader  demands  a  word  or  two  in  ex- 
planation. It  is  the  error  of  a  full  mind.  "  The  Silver  Question  " 
will  now  settle  or  unsettle  itself.^  ''The  Silver  Country"  re- 
quires more  assistance  in  order  to  its  settlement.^ 

Here  we  have  a  world  of  wonders.'  The  sources  are  so  various 
that  "the  find"  must  now  and  then  be  a  profitable  one.  We  can- 
not' imagine  any  one  less  qualified,  except  on  the  score  of  his 
style,  to  speak  of  Creed  and  Conduct*  than  the  Rev.  0.  B. 
Frothingham — if  we  have  not  mistaken  some  one  else  for  a  too 
well-known  namesake.  Even  Mr.  Felix  Adler  has  a  better  title 
to  "tackle"  a  kindred  subject.®  Mr.  Adler  is,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
informed, a  Jew — a  Jew  of  the  most  liberal  type  of  reformers. 
Mr.  Adler  is  certainly  a  man  of  learning,  with  fair  pretensions 
to  ability.  Mr.  x^dler's  opinions  are,  however,  of  no  more  intrinsic 
value  than  Mr.  Frothingham's.  A  Bibliography  of  Biblio- 
graphy*— a  most  happy  thought.  We  confess  to  a  fellow-feeling 
with  Lamb  in  his  preference  for  certain  books  in  certain  specified 
styles ;    for  example,  we  cannot  abide  John   Howe  out  of  folio. 

*The  Silver  QueHtion :  or,  Dollar  of  the  Fathers  vs.  Dollar  of  the  Sons. 
By  David  A.  Welln.   Svc,  sewed,  25  cents.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  N.  Y. 

'The  Silver  Country;  or,  the  Great  Southwest:  A  Review  of  the 
Mineral  and  Other  Wealth,  the  Attractions  and  Material  Development  of 
the  Former  Kingdom  of  New  Spain,  which  comprised  Mexico,  and  the 
Territory  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States  in  1848  and  1853.  By 
Alex.  D.  Anderson.    With  hypsometric  map.    8vo.,  cloth,  $1.75.    Ihid. 

'Wonder  World.  Stories  from  the  French,  German,  Russian,  Hun- 
garian, Irish,  Turkish,  Ilindostani,  Chinese,  .Japanese,  Swedish,  Italian, 
and  Hebrew.  By  Majory  Deane  and  Mary  Pabke.  Illustrated  by  Lucy 
G.  Morse.     "Moonfolk  Series."     8vo.,  cloth  extra,  $1.75.     Ihid. 

*Creed  and  Conduct,  and  Other  Discourses.  By  the  Rev.  0.  B. 
Frothingham.     12mo.,  cloth,  $1.     Ihid. 

^Creed  and  Deed :  A  Series  of  Essays  Published  for  the  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture.     By  Felix  Adler.     12mo.,  cloth,  $1.50.     Ibid. 

^A  Bibliography  of  Bibliography  ;  or,  A  Handy  Book  about  Books 
which  Relate  to  Books:  Being  an  Alphabetical  Catalogue  of  the  Most 
Important  Works  Descriptive  of  the  Literature  of  Great  Britain  and 
America,  and  more  than  a  few  Relative  to  France  and  Germany.  By 
Joseph  Sabin.  Two  hundred  and  iifty  copies  only  printed.  8vo.,  151  pp., 
paper,  $1.50.     Ibid. 
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Your  scholar  wants  the  most  accurate  editions,  your  bibliomaniac 
the  rarest,  and  especially  the  first.  Your  bibliographer  is  one 
who  thinks  more  about  the  outside  than  he  does  about  the  inside 
of  books.  Bibliography  and  scholarship:  it  is  the  old  distinction 
of  form  and  matter  that  marks  the  division  of  their  respective 
aims.  Y'^et,  next  to  Dominie  Sampson's  man  of  "erudition," 
give  us  a  skilled  bibliophile,  who,  nine  chances  in  ten,  is  also  a 
bit  of  a  scholar. 

Liibke's^  massive  work  on  the  History  of  Art  is  a  book  of  great 
authority,  as  is  evinced  from  the  fact  that  it  has  already  gone 
through  seven  German  editions.  It  is  exact  and  heavy  ;  a  book 
to  be  freely  cited  and  seldom  read.  Dr.  Klunzinger's^  cloth  octavo 
on  Upper  Egypt  takes  its  place  en  permanence  among  the  books 
of  which  Lane's  "Modern  Egyptians"  stands  at  the  head.  Will 
England  buy  out  the  Khedive?  Dr.  Shedd  is  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  muscular  writers  of  the  day.  These  "Theological 
Essays"^  are  likely  to  prove  a  good  corrective  for  those  of 
Maurice.  We  cannot  espouse,  however,  his  doctrine  of  meta- 
physical Realism,  or  be  made  to  believe  that  Augustine  ever 
decided  for  that  view.  One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live  are  the  explorations  that  are  going  on  of 
buried  classic  sites.  Those  of  Troy,  of  Olympia,  of  Cyprus, 
possess  the  deepest  interest :  as  does  also  that  of  Mycenae  and 
Tiryns,  whose  vast  walls  have  excited  so  much  wonder.  Dr. 
Schliemann''  may  have  a  bee  in  his  bonnet ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  a  bee 
that  does  not  sting,  and  makes  honey. 

^Lubke's  History  of  Art.  By  Dr.  Wilhelm  Liibke,  Professor  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  at  the  School  of  Art,  in  Stuttgart.  A  fresh 
translation  made  under  the  superintendence  of  Edw.  L.  Burlingame,  from 
the  seventh  German  edition,  recently  published.  Edited  by  Clarence 
<^V)ok.  With  numerous  explanatory  and  critical  notes,  and  other  original 
matter.  Illustrated  with  nearly  six  hundred  fine  wood  engravings.  Two 
volumes.  Royal  Hvo.,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  uncut  edges,  $14.  Dodd,  Mead 
cV  Co.,  New  York. 

'^Upper  Egypt :  Its  People  and  Its  Products.  By  C.  B.  Klunzinger,  M.  D. 
Hvo.,  cloth,  lj!^3.     Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  New  York. 

'Theological  Essays.  By  Wm.  G.  T.  Shedd,  M.  I).  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  $2.50.     Ibid. 

^Mycenae :  A  Narrative  of  Researches  and  Discoveries  at  Mycense  and 
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A  lady  on  the  Nile  !^  The  book  is  one  that  is  the  fruit  of 
much  care  and  pains,  and  is  a  narrative  of  liveliness  and  good 
sense.  There  is  in  it  much  information  that  it  were  well  to  have, 
and  it  is  brought  out  in  a  gorgeous  array  of  gold  and  crimson. 
The  personal  relationH  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  are  fully  disclosed 
in  this  interesting  series  of  letters.'^  Of  the  greater  of  the  two 
poets,  we  had  a  word  to  say  in  a  recent  number.  Schiller  is  the 
German  grammar  reader's  joy.  From  Otto  or  Whitney  to  the 
"  Mary  Stuart,"  is  from  the  hot  and  stuffy  lecture-room  to  the 
green  fields  and  open  heavens.  What  could  be  finer  than  the 
soliloquy  of  "the  Maid"  of  Ar«,  where  she  describes  her  visions, 
or  the  battle  and  coronation  scenes,  or  the  death  scene,  in  the 
same  poem?  Coleridge's  sonnet  on  "the  Robbers"  may  be 
judged  extravagant,  but  all  the  world  are  of  one  mind  as  to  the 
"  William  Tell."  Schiller  excels  in  dramatic  characterisation, 
in  description,  in  beauty  of  style,  in  pathos,  in  nobility  of  senti- 
ment. Bronzes'^  are  as  much  entitled  to  a  separate  treatise  as 
works  in  terra-cotta  and  porcelain.  The  advance  of  the  Japanese 
in  the  art  of  making  bronzes  is  simply  astonishing.  Poor  old 
Harriet  Martineau:    her  counterpart  to  the  story  of  Gustavus* 


TirytiH.  By  lI»Miry  Schli(Mnann.  Profac/O  by  tlio  Hon.  Wm.  K.  Gladstono, 
With  vi(!WH,  plariH,  and  cuts  ro{)i'(!S(Mitin;f  tnoro  tJian  woven  hundred  typew 
of  th(5  objcotH  found  in  the  royal  Hepuh;hr(!H  of  Mycenjx)  and  elsewhere  in 
the  excavations.  4to.,  OOO  pp.,  cloth,  $12.  .Scribner,  Armstrong  Sc  Co., 
N(;w  York. 

'A  'riiousan<l  Miles  up  th<5  Nile:  Bein<i;  a  Journt^y  Through  Egypt  and 
Nubia  to  the  Second  Cataract.  By  Auudia  B.  Edwards.  yf\ih.facnimileH 
of  inH(;ri[>ti()ris,  ground  phins,  two  colorfsd  ina[)S  of  the  Nile  from  Alex- 
andria to  Dongola,  and  eighty  illustrations  engraved  on  wood  from  draw- 
ings by  the  author,  Ornanuintal  covers,  d(!sign(!d  also  by  the  author. 
linpcM'ial  Svo.,  7r)S  pp.,  crimson  and  gold,  gilt  edgt.'S,  $12.      Ihid. 

^Schiller  and  (ji(jotli(^ :  ('orrespondenc*;  between  S(;hiller  and  Goethe 
from  17'.M  to  ISOiV  Vol.  I.— 1794-17'J7.  Translated  from  the  third 
eilirii)ti  of  the  (Jerniiin,  with  not(!s,  !)y  T.  Dora  S(!hrnit/i.  l2rno,,  cloth, 
$1.40.     I  hid. 

•'Bron/,(^s.     By  ('.  Drury  Fi.  Fortnum.   With  numerous  wood  cuts.   Ibid. 

*A  History  oHln;  Thirty  Years'  Peace,  A.  I).  1816-1846.  Vol.  I.,  from 
ISlf)tol824.  By  Harriet  Martinijau.  Four  volumes.  12mo.,  cloth,  $1.40 
per  voluiMfi.      Ibid. 
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acquires  a  new  interest  from  her  recent  death.  She  was  a  strong- 
headed  and  wrong-headed  woman — wrong-headed  to  the  last. 

Dr.  Field  is  an  admirable  letter-writer,  and  we  have  to  thank 
him  for  another  good  book  of  travels  :  this  time  from  the  East.' 
The  newly  discovered  poems  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb^  have 
drawn  all  eyes  once  more  to  the  gifted  brother  and  unfortunate 
sister.  Their  chequered  story  is  as  darkly  moving  as  the 
(Edipus.  Charles  Lamb  is  the  most  whimsical  and,  some  main- 
tain, the  most  delightful  of  the  English  humorists.  He  was  also 
no  mean  critic  ;  but  is  only  so-so  as  a  poet — albeit  there  are  re- 
deeming touches.  The  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures*  never 
more  needed  an  orthodox  restatement,  as  it  has  never  been  more 
impugned  by  its  professed  friend.  This  doctrine  is  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  all  our  hopes.  If  we  had  been  asked  to  nominate  an 
author  who  should  write  on  the  origin  of  nations,*  the  first  name 
to  come  up  would  probably  have  been  Geo.  Rawlinson.  Old 
"Chaucer's  Well"'^  has  had  several  new  biickets  let  down  into  it 
lately.  No  one  after  Shakespeare  strikes  us  as  having  more 
native  genius,  breezy  imaginative  story  telling. 

The  Astronomer  Royal  not  only  tells  us  all  about  Cheops.'s 
Pyramid,"  but   tries  to  prove  the  English  are  descended  from 

^From  K/;y|)t  to  Japan.  By  Henry  M.  Field,  D.  D.  Unifornn  with  the 
lorrrior  voluiiic,  "From  the  Lakes  of  Kilhirney  to  the  Golden  Horn." 
l2nio.,  424  pp.,  cloth,  $2.     Scribncr,  ArinHtron^  &  Co.,  New  York. 

'^Poetry  lor  Children,  and  Prince  Dorus.  IJy  CharleH  and  Mary  Lamb. 
(JareCully  reprinted  from  the  re(;ently  diHcovercd  unique  copies.  IGmc, 
224  pp.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25.     I  hid. 

'A  TreatiHC  on  the  InHpiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Charles 
Klliott,  I).  I).,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Presbyterian  Theo- 
lo^jieal  Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  Chicago.  8vo.,  cloth,  $3.  Scribner, 
W(!lford  &  Armstrong,  New  York. 

^Thc  Origin  of  Nations.  By  (ieo.  Rawlinson.  In  two  parts.  Part  I. — 
On  Fiarly  (Civilisation  ;  Part  JI. — On  Ethnic  Affinities.  "With  two  maps. 
12mo.,  cloth,  $1.50.     find. 

"^Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  With  Poems  formerly  printed 
with  his  or  attributed  to  him.  Kdited,  with  Memoir,  by  Robert  Bell. 
Four  volumes.     (Bohn's  Standard  Library.)     I'er  Vol.,  .|n.40.    Ibid. 

"Our  Inheritance  in  the  Great  ]*yramid.  By  Piazzi  Smyth.  Third  and 
much  enlarged  edition.  With  twenty-four  explanatory  plates,  giving 
maps,  plans,  elevations,  and  sections.     l2mo.,  cloth,  $6.     Ibid. 
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the  lost  Israel.  The  literature  of  this  last-named  hypothesis, 
however  absurd  it  may  seem,  is  becoming  rather  an  extensive 
one.  Mr.  Smyth  is  a  great  authority  in  science,  and  a  pious 
Christian,  but  an  enthusiast.  The  sermons  of  Canon  Farrar,^  in 
rebuttal  to  the  Scripture  statements  about  hell,  get  their  notoriety 
merely  from  the  fact  that  he  preaches  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  wrote  a  fascinating  but  somewhat  rationalistic  Life  of  Christ. 
Farrar  is  a  classical  scholar  and  florid  rhetorician,  but  not  by  any 
means  a  sturdy  polemic.  His  arguments  have  been  demolished 
by  Professor  Toy  of  Louisville  and  by  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Gordon  of 
Savannah,  to  say  nothing  of  a  host  of  others.  Yet  Farrar  ap- 
pears to  concede  eternity  of  future  pain  where  he  argues  that  a 
great  "majority"  of  the  lost  will  be  saved.  Several  volumes  of 
sermons  are  floated  on  the  tide  of  Farrar's  new-found  popularity 
with  the  Universalists.^^*  Bismarck'*  is  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  is  great  and  all  that  is  odious  in  the  modern  German.  He 
is  the  kite  of  prime  ministers. 

De  Wette  used  to  say  that  Bleek  had  a  "charisma"  for  writing 
on  biblical  introduction.  The  remark  is  much  more  applicable 
to  Paley^  in  relation  to  the  evidences.     Greatly  as  the  field  of 


'Kt<5rnal  IIopo :  Scnnons  on  p]t(!rnal  PunlHliinont.  By  tho  Kev. 
Fredorick  W.  Farnir,  1).  T).,  F.R.S.,  (!iuion  of  WoHLminfitor.  Proachod 
in  WoHtminst(5r  Al)l)(\y,  fiOnflf)n.  With  Preface,  Notes,  Ajipondiees,  etc. 
l2mo.,  cloth,  SI.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

'The  I.ifc  of  Christ.  liy  the  R(!V.  Frederick  W.  Farrar,  I),  i).,  F.ll.S., 
rianon  of  W(!HtiMirist(!r.  Hvo.,  without  Not<!s,  and  Appendix,  hir<!;o  print, 
cloth,  $5;  two  volumes,  Mvo.,  half  (;alf,  SIO.     Ibid. 

"The  Silence  and  the;  Voices  of  (lod.  With  other  Sornions,  By 
Frederick  W.  Farrar,  I).  I).,  F.ll.S.,  Canon  of  WestminHter.  12ino., 
2.S7  ])f).,  :?1.     Ilnd. 

*''In  th<!  J)ayH  of  My  Youth  :""  SeiMnonson  I^ractical  Suhjocts,  IVeached 
at  Marlhorou^h  College,  from  IS71  to  ISTf).  liy  Frederick  W.  Farrar, 
I).  I).,  F.U.S.     Thirty-nine  Hernions.     414  pp.,  $2.     Ihid. 

''liisiiiarek  :  His  Auth(!ntic  Hio;!;ra|:)hy.  With  a  General  Tntroduction 
by  Bayard  Taylor,  Unit(!d  Stat(!H  Minister  to  Germany.  Profusely 
illustratfid,  and  a  new  uia[)  of  FiUrope.  .Svo.,  0.50  pp.,  scarlet  cloth,  $2.50. 
Ford,  Howard  k  Ilurlhert,  N(!w  York. 

"Kvidenciis  of  (Jhristia|;iity.  By  William  Paloy.  With  Annotations  by 
Richard  Whately,  I).  1).     8vo.,  404  pp.,  cloth,  $2.     .James  Miller,  N.  Y. 
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investigation  has  been  enlarged,  the  treatise  of  this  masculine 
thinker  is  as  valuable  (and  it  is  almost  indispensable)  as  ever. 
The  Virginia  Text-Book^  should  become  a  vade  mecum  with  the 
Free  Masons,  not  only  of  that,  but  of  other  States.  Mr.  Harvey,'' 
it  is  said,  would  never  once  suggest  the  idea  that  Mr.  Webster 
was  a  great  man.  In  this  the  present  author  falls  far  short  of 
Boswell,  though  resembling  him  in  some  of  his  traits.  Bartlett's*' 
is  the  standard  work,  on  Americanisms,  and  a  work  of  singular 
merit,  though  not  faultless.  Mr.  Godwin's*  name  is  guaranty  of 
conscientious  and  skilful  work.  The  new  Cyclopaedia  seems  to 
take  in  a  wider  compass  than  Drake's. 

Lecky'8  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century*  is  a  much  better 
book  than  his  History  of  Morals.  Both  are  tainted  with  Rational- 
ism. The  "Ancient  Life  History  of  the  Earth"*  is  well  handled 
by  Dr.  Nicholson.  De  l^ocqueville's  work  was  "Democracy  in 
America;"  Sir  T.  E.  May's  is  "Democracy  in  Europe."^  We 
have  taken  up  the  impression  in  some  way  that  the  book  is  one 
of  extraordinary  merit.    This  may  turn  out  to  be  a  total  mistake. 

^The  Vir/^inia  Text-Book:  Containing  a  History  of  Masonic  Grand 
Lod^oH,  and  the  Constitutions  of  MaHonry,  etc.,  together  with  a  Digest  of 
the  LawH,  etc.  ;  Also,  a  Conni)lote  Compilation  of  the  Illustrations  of 
Ma8oni(;  Work,  as  Drawn  from  Preston,  Webb,  Head,  and  others.  By 
.John  Dove,  (irand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia.  Fourth 
edition.  I2ni().,  37H  pp.,  half  roan,  .^2.  Randolph,  English  &  Co.,  Rich- 
mond, A^a. 

''ReminiKceneeH  of  Daniel  Wcl>Htcr.  By  Peter  Harvey.  Svo.,  cloth,  $3. 
Little,  Brown  tt  Co.,  Boston. 

'''Dictionary  of  Americanisms.  By  .John  Russell  Bartlett.  Fourth 
edition,  greatly  im|)rov(!d  and  enlai'ged.     <Svo.,  cloth,  $4.     Ibid. 

*Cyclo|){Bdia  of  Biography.  By  Parke  Godwin.  8vo.,  1,200  pp., 
cloth,  $5.     C).  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

"^A  History  of  J^^n^land  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Wm.  Pj.  IL 
Lecky.     Two  volumes,  8vo.,  cloth,  $6.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

^Ancient  Life  History  of  the  Piarth.  By  H.  Alleyne  Nicholson,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Natural  History,  University  of  St.  Andrews.  408  pp., 
cloth,  .$2.     Ibid. 

nJemocracy  in  PiUropo.  A  History.  By  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May, 
K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  author  of  the  "Constitutional  History  of  England."  Two 
volumes,  8vo.,  500  pp.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  $5.  W.  J.  Widdleton, 
Now  York. 
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Our  old  favorite  Trench  on  words^  is  reedited  and  remodelled  by 
Prof.  Suplde  of  Benicia.  Trench  is  fanciful,  and  innocent  of 
Grimm's  Law;  yet  few  so  instructive  and  entertaining.  Trench 
was  first  to  break  ground  in  this  direction  in  England.  Mr. 
Powhatan  Bouldin's  Home  Reminiscences  of  John  Randolph^  are 
of  the  most  engaging  and  varied  interest.  The  material,  though 
in  one  sense  old,  is  mostly  new  in  print.  The  book  is  the  fruition 
of  a  long  deferred  hope,  and  is  in  the  main  the  gist  of  the  recol- 
lections of  Mr.  Randolph's  neighbors  in  Charlotte.  The  late 
Mr.  James  W.  Bouldin,  Judge  Wood  Bouldin,  Mr.  Wm.  II.  Elliott, 
Col.  Th.  St.  Flournoy,  Dr.  C.  H.  Jordan,  Dr.  Plumer,  Mr.  Jas. 
M.  Whittle,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Moseley,  all  appear  as  spokesmen 
in  these  important  pages.     The  material  is  well  worked  up. 

'Supleo'H  Tronch  on  AVords.  i\rranj!;ed  as  a  cIrhh  book  from  the  latest 
revised  En^liKli  edition  by  Thos.  I),  Supine,  Head  Mustor  of  St.  Aujrus- 
tine'H  Oolleifo,  Benicia,  Oal.     12mo..  400  pp.,  !?1.50. 

'TTon)(!  Heniiniscences  of  John  Randolph  of  Ivoanoke.  Hy  P(jwl)atiin 
Bouldin.  DanviMe,  Va.  :  Published  by  the  authfti-.  Kichiiiond.  Vii. : 
Cleminitt  iV:  .Jones,  Priiit(!r«,     187S.     l*p.  ix,,  320,  l2mo. 
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THORN  WELL'S  WRITINGS.  ,; ,':[  v,    .''fi 


The  Collected  Writings  of  Jambs  Henley  Thornwell,  D.  D., 
LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Columbia^  S.  C.  Vols,  1.,  11.  Edited  by  John  B. 
Adqer,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  and  History 
in  the  same  Seminary.  Richmond  :  Presbyterian  Committee 
of  Publication.  New  York  :  R.  Carter  &  Bros.  Philadel- 
phia :  Alfred  Martien.  Louisville  :  Davidson  Bros.  &  Co. 
1871.     Pp.  659,  622,  8vo. 

The  Same,  Vols.  III.,  IV.  Edited  by  John  B.  Adger,  D.  D., 
and  John  L.  Girardeau,  D.  D.     1873.     Pp.  817,  640,  8vo. 

These  elegant  and  portly  volumes  have  been  several  years  be- 
fore the  public,  as  the  dates  upon  the  title  pages  will  show;  and 
yet,  full  as  they  are  of  the  deepest  and  most  inspiring  thought  of 
one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  age,  expressed  in  a  style  of 
the  clearest  and  purest  English,  they  have  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  been  commended  to  the  attention  of  theologians  and 
scholars  in  an  extended  review.  Perhaps  their  extraordinary 
merit  has  been  the  cause  of  this  apparent  neglect.  It  might 
seem  to  indicate  some  audacity  of  enterprise,  or,  at  least,  some 
want  of  modesty,  in  an  ordinary  man,  to  make  such  an  attempt. 
The  men  who  are  best  qualified  for  the  task  were  prevented  from 
undertaking  it,  by  their  connexion  with  the  lamented  author, 
either  as  his  editors  or  as  his  biographers  ;  and  other  men  have, 
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no  doubt,  been  deterred  by  their  consciousness  of  a  want  of 
ability  to  do  justice  to  such  a  work,  who  would  else  have  been 
glad  to  lay  their  tribute  upon  the  tomb  of  one  from  whom  they 
have  received  so  much  instruction  and  so  much  confirmation 
in  "the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God."  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  history  of  The  Southern  Presbyterian 
Review  may  be  especially  excused  for  a  feeling  of  surprise  that 
no  extended  notice  of  these  Writings  has  appeared  in  this 
journal.  They  are  aware  that  Dr.  Thornwell  was  its  main  pillar; 
that  the  ablest  articles  that  adorned  its  pages  were  the  produc- 
tions of  his  pen  ;  that  he — it  may  be  said  without  invidiousness — 
did  more  to  give  it  reputation  than  any  other  regular  contributor, 
or,  possibly,  than  all  other  contributors  combined.  But  does  not 
this  very  fact,  combined  with  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of 
these  "Collected  Writings"  first  appeared  in  the  shape  of  articles 
in  this  Review,  constitute  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  seeming 
neglect  ?     We  think  it  does. 

But  now,  having  said  thus  much,  our  readers  are  no  doubt 
asking,  What  apology  can  the  present  writer  offer  for  his  pre- 
sumption ?  Our  answer  is,  we  have  no  apology  but  that  of  love. 
We  are  among  the  number  of  those  who  acknowledge  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Dr.  Thornwell  which  they  feel  can  never  be  repaid. 
If  we  know  anything  of  Christ's  salvation  ;  if  we  have  any 
comfort  of  love  or  any  fellowship  of  the  Spirit;  if  we  have  any 
stability  of  faith  in  the  midst  of  the  temptations  of  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil  ;  any  joy  in  hope  of  glory,  honor,  and 
immortahty :  we  owe  it  more  to  him,  under  God,  than  to  any 
other  human  being,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  her  who 
bore  us.  Without  the  smallest  affectation  of  modesty,  we  ac- 
knowledge our  inability  to  do  him  justice.  With  but  slender 
pretensions  to  theology  or  philosophy,  we  undertake  to  serve  the 
purpose  only  of  a  finger-board  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  procured  these  volumes,  or  have  not  read 
them,  to  the  treasures  of  theology  and  philosophy  they  contain. 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  very  familiar  with  the  literature  of 
South  CaroHna,  but  we  know  only  three  of  the  many  distin- 
guished men  whose  names  adorn  her  annals,  whose  writings  have 
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been  collected  and  published — Calhoun,  Legar^,  and  Thornwell. 
It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  in  the  case  of  all  these,  the  largest 
part  (in  the  case  of  Mr.  Legar^,  the  whole,)  of  their  literary  re- 
mains consists  of  monographs,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  contributions 
to  Quarterly  Reviews,  or  in  the  form  of  discourses.  In  the 
works  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  there  are  two  treatises  only,  both  pub- 
lished after  his  death  for  the  first  time  :  onp,  a  Dissertation  on 
Government,  and  the  other  a  Dissertation  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  These  occupy  the  first  volume.  The  re- 
maining volumes  arc  composed,  if  our  memory  serves  us,  of 
speeches.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  lessons  of  states- 
manship and  of  political  philoshphy,  which  these  speeches  con- 
tain, were  not  collected  and  digested  by  the  master  himself,  and 
thus  handed  down  to  posterity.  We  are  free  to  confess  to  a  re- 
gret still  deeper,  that  a  similar  thing  was  not  done  by  Mr. 
Legar^.  No  more  splendid  man  has  this  country  produced.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  whole  range  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature, 
a  learned  and  accomplished  lawyer,  a  profound  and  judicious 
thinker,  a  noble  orator,  w  fascinating  writer,  and  there  was  little 
within  the  compass  of  the  human  faculties  which  his  genius  could 
not  have  achieved.  We  think  that  the  subject  of  this  present 
notice  was  greater  than  either  Calhoun  or  Legar^.  With  natural 
endowments  equally  great,  he  had  that  strength  which  was  de- 
rived from  the  dedication  of  his  endowments  to  God  who  gave 
them,  and  from  the  discipline  of  all  his  faculties  in  the  bracing 
atmosphere  of  revealed  truth.  We  hazard  nothing  in  predicting 
that  his  writings  will  be  studied  loni^  after  those  of  the  other  two 
illustrious  men  we  have  named  shall  have  been  forgotten. 

The  comparison  may  be  extended  a  little  further.  Dr.  Thorn- 
well  has  been  more  favored  in  his  editors.  The  works  of  Calhoun 
and  Legard  were  edited  by  Virginians,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
last  named,  very  poorly  edited.  Dr.  Thornwell's  editors  were 
"to  the  manner  born,"  if  we  may  judge  by  their  success  ;  and 
they  have  done  their  work  con  amove.,  both  as  fellow-country- 
men and  as  devoted  friends.  He  was  a  man  of  refined  and 
exquisite  taste,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  he  would  have  been 
perfectly  satisfied  with  these   volumes  in  every  respect,  with  the 
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exception,  perhaps,  of  the  binding.*  He  loved  sumptuously 
bound  books.  ; 

The  first  volume,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  editors, 
contains  Dr.  Thornwell's  ''Theological"  writings ;  the  second, 
"Theological  and  Ethical;"  the  third,  "Theological  and  Con- 
troversial;" the  fourth,  ''Ecclesiastical."  We  shall  attempt,  in 
this  article,  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  author  in  each 
of  these  departments,  and  that,  either  by  quotations,  or,  where 
this  is  impracticable,  by  a  summary  statement  of  his  views  incur 
own  words. 

I.  His  fame  as  a  theologian  must  rest  ultimately,  of  course, 
upon  his  writings.  The  tradition  of  his  extraordinary  ability  in 
handling  the  great  doctrines  of  revelation,  which  is  now  kept  alive 
by  the  gratitude  and  enthusiasm  of  his  pupils,  is  doomed  to  fade, 
as  they  pass,  one  after  another,  from  the  world.  We  are  thank- 
ful for  what  remains,  but  nothing  can  reconcile  us  to  the  loss  of 
what  has  perished,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  all  ordered  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  who  makes  no  mis- 
takes. We  have,  in  truth,  not  much  more  than  the  foot  of 
Hercules,  and  from  this  we  may  judge  what  the  giant  in  his  full 
proportions  must  have  been. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  this  first  volume  consists  of  sixteen 
Lectures  prepared  by  the  author  for  his  classes  in  the  Seminary. 
They  were  all  written  twice  over,  but  were  never  prepared  for  the 
press.  This  accounts  for  the  somewhat  fragmentary  appearance 
exhibited  at  the  closing  parts  of  one  or  two  of  them.  The 
author  proposed  to  divide  Theology  into  three  parts:  the^r«^, 
treating  of  God  and  of  Moral  Government  in  its  essential  prin- 
ciples ;  the  second,  of  Moral  Government  as  modified  by  the 
Covenant  of  Works ;  and  the  tJdrd,  of  the  same,  as  modified  by 
the  Covenant  of  Grace.  These  Lectures  cover  with  tolerable 
completeness  the  ground  of  the  first  two  parts.  They  are  occu- 
pied, therefore,  with  Theology  {in  the  narrower  sense)  and  Anthro- 


*We  do  not  mean  to  disparage  the  binding  in  its  kind.  It  is  excellent 
of  its  kind  ;  but  the  kind  is  not  the  best.  Would  it  not  have  been  better 
to  issue  the  work  (after  the  manner  of  the  French)  in  unbound  volumes, 
and  let  the  buyers  have  them  bound  to  order  ? 
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pology.  The  most  elaborate  and  the  most  strlkihg  ^iscussiotis  iii 
this  last  department  are  those  on  Man  and  on  the  Covenant  of 
Works,  on  the  breach  of  the  Covenant,  the  Fall  of  Man,  on 
Sin — its  nature,  its  pollution,  and  guilt,  afnd  on  Degrees  of 
Guilt.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  ability  with  which 
these  great  subjects  are  handled.  Let  us  tarry  a  moment  on  one 
or  two  points. 

And  jirst^  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  covenant  of 
works,  the  great  merit  of  our  author,  it  appears  to  us,  is  the 
clearness  with  which  he  brings  out  the  precise  points  of  difference 
between  the  dispensation  which  goes  under  this  name,  and  the 
dispensation  under  which  man  was  by  the  mere  fact  of  his 
creation ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  difference  between  moral 
government  absolutely  considered,  and  the  same  as  modified  by 
the  covenant.  The  Westminster  standards  throw  no  light  on 
this  question.  They  say  nothing,  in  describing  man's  condition 
under  the  covenant  of  works,  from  which  we  can  gather  the  import 
of  the  promise  of  life,  or  determine  why  such  a  promise  could  not 
have  belonged  to  a  dispensation  of  mere  moral  government. 
They  make  the  condition  of  the  covenant  to  be  "perfect  and 
personal  obedience"  (Confession  of  Faith,  VII.,  2),  or  *' perfect, 
personal,  sind  perpetual  obedience"  (Larger  Catechism,  Ques- 
tion 20).  This  is  all.  Now,  what  does  "perpetual"  mean?  If 
it  means  throughout  his  whole  career  as  an  immortal  being,  then 
it  is  impossible  to  see  how  man's  covenant  condition  differed  from 
"the  estate  wherein  he  was  created;"  since  his  probation,  in 
either  case,  must  have  been  endless.  The  promise  of  eternal 
life  would  have  no  meaning.  And,  how,  in  this  case,  could  the 
condition  of  all  his  posterity  be  determined  by  his  acts?  Suppose 
he  had  sinned  in  his  one  thousandth  year,  after  he  had  begotten 
a  multitude  of  children  !  The  promise  of  life,  if  it  means  any- 
thing more  than  that  he  should  live  so  long  as  he  continued  to 
obey — or,  in  other  words,  that  he  should  not  die  until  he  sinned — 
is  left  without  any  explanation  by  the  statements  of  our  Con- 
fession and  Catechisms.  Dr.  Hodge  says  (Systematic  The- 
ology, II.,  119):  "The  question  whether  perpetual,  as  well  as 
perfect,  obedience  was  the  condition  of  the  covenant  made  with 
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Adam,  is  probably  to  be  answered  in  the  negative.  It  seems  to- 
be  reasonable  in  itself,  and  plainly  implied  in  the  ScriptoTes,  that 
all  rational  creatures  have  a  definite  period  of  probation."  Thi» 
hestitating  statement  does  not  give  us  mach  relief,  as  it  seems  to- 
make  the  limitatiarv  of  the  probation  not  so  much  aa  act  of  God's 
favor  as  an  act  of  justice  which  reason  might  demand.  This 
view  of  Dr.  Hodge's  meaning  is  confirmed  by  his  explanati6n, 
on  the  preceding  page,  of  the  promise,  which  might  all  be  said  if 
there  had  been  no  covenant  at  all.  ''As  the  Scriptures  every- 
where represent  God  as  a  judge  or  moral  ruler,  it  follows  of 
necessity,  from  that  representation,  that  his  rational  creatures 
will  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  principles  of  justice.  If  there 
be  no  transgression,  there  will  be  no  punishment.  And  those 
who  continue  holy  thereby  continue  in  the  favor  and  fellowship 
of  Him  whose  favor  is  life.  "  Plainly,  if  this  be  all  that  is  in  the 
promise,  it  needed  not  to  have  been  made.  It  is  impossible  for 
God  to  frown,  it  is  impossible  for  him  not  to  smile,  on  a  holy 
creature.  The  promise  is  not  one  of  a  life  which,  in  pf)int  of  fact, 
shall  be  eternal  in  its  duration,  if  the  man  shall  continue  obedient 
forever,  but  of  :i  life  which  is  in  its  own  nature  inalienable,  in- 
destructible, eternal.  It  is  exactly  the  promise,  as  Dr.  Hodge 
goes  on  to  state  (inconsistently,  we  think),  which  Christ  has 
secured  for  his  people ;  and  this  is  a  life  eternal,  which  every 
believer  now  has,  is  in  actual  possession  of,  though  he  be  still 
conipassed  about  with  a  body  of  death. 

If  the  probation  of  the  first  man  was  limited  in  point  of  time, 
there  could  be  the  promise  of  such  a  life.  At  the  close  of  the 
period  of  probation,  Adam,  if  still  faithful  in  his  allegiance  to  his 
Maker,  would  have  been  put  in  possession  of  it.  This  life  im- 
plie<l  two  things:  ///■«^  that  he  should  be  justified  and  adopted, 
that  he  should  pass  from  the  precarious  condition  of  a  servant 
into  the  permanent  condition  of  a  son;  and,  second,  that  his  will 
should  be  immutably  determined  to  good  {'[felix  necesHitas  bom'), 
that  the  ^^ posse  peccare''  and  the  '"'' posse  non  peccarc/'  should  be 
changed  into  a  '"'•non  posse paccare.''  How  this  immutability  of 
the  will  would  have  been  produced,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
say.     We  are  very  well  assured  that  it  would  not  have  been  the 
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'result  of  habit,  mh  some  theologians  think.  It  would  have  been 
a  part  of  the  promise  of  life  ;  not  acquired  at  all,  except  in  the 
sense  tliat,  the  condition  of  the  covenant  having  been  performed, 
a  title  to  the  whole  life  promised  was  acquired* 

This  view  of  the  covenant,  as  involving  the  ends  of  justification 
and  iidoption,  enables  the  author,  as  he  thinks,  to  unify  the  two 
forms  of  religion,  that  of  nature  (or  of  man  in  a  state  of  innocence), 
and  that  of  grace  (or  of  man  a  sinner  and  yet  a  prisoner  of  hope)* 
Cocceius  and  the  "federal  "  theologians  of  Holland  unified  with 
the  idea  of  a  covenant  only.  Our  author  unifies  with  the  idea  of 
justification,  which  is  common  to  both  the  covenants.  (See  the 
Inaugural  Discourse  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume.) 

The  Hecond  matter  we  propose  to  notice  is  the  discussion 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  lecture.  The  subject  of  this 
lecture  is  "Original  Sin,"  and  tJie  author  grapples  with  the 
question.  How  the  verdict  of  conscience,  which  pronounces  us 
guilty  on  account  of  our  native  turpitude,  can  be  justified?  It 
is  purely  a  speculative  tjuestion.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  find 
a  satisfactory  answer.  It  is  not  necessary  to  find  one.  The 
fundamental  "deliverance"  of  conscience  must  stand,  whether  we 
be  able  or  not  to  apprehend  the  grounds  of  its  truth.  Our  author's 
solution,  proposed  with  great  modesty  and  not  without  some  hesi- 
tation, is  as  follows: 

"The  liunian  race  ih  not  an  a^gre^ate  of  separate  and  independent 
Htorns,  but  conHtitutCH  an  organic  whole,  with  a  common  life  springing 
from  a  common  ground.  Then;  is  an  unity  in  the  who!<5  species  ;  there 
is  a  point  in  which  all  the  individuals  meet,  and  through  which  they  are 
all  mo<Iifiwi  and  conditioned.  Society  exerts  even  a  more  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  the  individual  than  the  individual  upon  society,  and  every 
community  impresses  its  own  peculiar  type  upon  the  individuals  who  are 
born  inr-o  it.    This  is  the  secret  of  the  peculiarities  of  national  character. 

*'  A  caveat  ou^ht  to  be  entered  here  against  an  unguarded  statement 
on  page  278  of  Volume  I,,  in  which  the  author  seems  to  teach,  that  Adam 
had  no  positive  holy  character,  but  only  the  possibility  of  it,  or  tenden- 
cies to  it ;  and  that  the  positive  character  would  have  resulted  from  the 
deliberate  determination  of  his  will  with  reference  to  the  forbidden 
fruit.  That  this  is  not  his  meaning  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  whole 
of  the  discussion,  and  especially  from  such  formal  and  elaborate  state' 
ments  as  that  on  page  231,  in  the  lecture  on  "Man." 
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There  was  one  type  among  the  Greeks,  another  among  the  AHiatics,  and 
still  another  among  the  Romans.  The  Englishman  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  Frenchman,  the  Chinese  from  the  European,  and  the  Negro 
from  all.  In  the  same  way  there  is  a  type  of  life,  common  to  the  entire 
race,  in  which  a  deeper  ground  of  unity  is  recognised  than  that  which 
attaches  to  national  associations  or  the  narrower  ties  of  kindred  and 
blood.  There  is  in  man  what  we  may  call  a  common  nature.  That  com- 
mon nature  is  not  a  mere  generalisation  of  logic,  but  a  substantive  reality. 
It  is  the  ground  of  all  individual  existence,  and  conditions  the  type  of  its 
development.  The  parental  relation  expresses,  but  does  not  constitute 
it — propagates,  hot  does  not  create  it.  In  birth,  there  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  individual  from  a  nature-basis  which  existed  before.  Birth, 
consequently,  does  not  absolutely  Ixj^n,  but  only  individualises  humanity. 
As,  then,  descent  from  Adam  is  the  exponent  of  a  potential  existence  in 
him,  as  it  is  the  revelation  of  a  fact  in  relation  to  the  nature  which  is 
individualised  in  a  given  case,  It  constitutes  lawful  and  just  ground  for 
federal  representation.  God  can  deal  with  the  natural  as  a  covenant 
head,  beoanse  the  natural  relation  proceeds  upon  an  union  which  justifiet^ 
the  moral.*'     (IL,  pp.  349,  350.) 

This  passage  has  perplexed  Dur  author's  friends.  Some  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  teaches  the  very  Realism  which,  in 
bis  review  of  the  "  Elohim  Revealed"  (see  pp.  515-568  of  this 
volume),  he  had  censured  Dr.  Baird  for  teaching ;  that  he  holds 
to  a  *' numerical  identity  of  nature  between  Adam  and  his  pos- 
terity." As  even  ''Homer  nodded,"  it  is  of  course  not  impossible 
that  Dr.  Thornwell  may  have  done  the  same.  But  those  who 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  working  of  his  mind,  and  with  his 
habits  of  thought,  will  admit  that  the  presumption  against  his 
having  fallen  into  such  a  gross  inconsistency  is  very  strong ;  so 
strong,. indeed,  as  to  require  the  plainest  proof  to  overthrow  it. 
Whether  his  solution  is  any  more  satisfactory  than  Dr.  Baird's, 
or  whether  it  is  even  intelligible  at  all,  is  not  here  the  question; 
but  whether  it  is  the  same  solution  as  Dr.  Baird's.  On  this 
question  let  the  reader  consider  the  following  suggestions  which 
have  been  sent  to  us  by  one  of  Dr.  ThornwcU's  intimate  friends: 

1.  The  review  of  Baird  was  written  in  1860,  and  at  that  time 
these  Lectures  were  already  written.  The  two  compositions  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  contemporaneous.  If  there  is  any  in- 
consistency, Dr.  Thornwell  was  not  conscious  of  it.. 

2.  In  the  two  papers,  he  uses  two  distinct  phrases  with  such 
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uniformity  and  consistency  as  to  evince  design  and  to  show  that 
he  did  not  consider  them  as  identical.  In  the  Lecture  he  speaks 
of  "a  generic  unity  in  man  ;"  in  the  Review  he  combats  Baird's 
notion  of  "a  numerical  identity  of  nature  between  Adam  and  his 
posterity."  '  ,  ,  , 

3.  In  the  Review  he  seems  to  affirm  the  view  of  the  Lecture 
in  contrast  with  that  of  Baird.  (See  Pp.  552  and  563.)  The 
first  of  these  passages  is  so  conclusive,  that  we  quote  it  entire  : 

"The  connection  by  blood  betwixt  Adam  and  his  descendants  consti- 
tutes a  basis  of  unity  by  which,  though  numerically  different  as  indi- 
viduals, they  may  be  treated  as  one  collective  whole.  There  is  a  close  and 
intimate  union,  though  not  an  identity,  among  the  members  of  the  human 
family.  They  are  one  race,  one  blood,  one  body — an  unity,  not  like  that 
of  the  Realists,  growing  out  of  the  participation  of  a  common  objective 
reality,  answering  to  the  definition  of  a  genus  and  species,  but  an  unity 
founded  in  the  relations  of  individual  beings.  It  is  this  unity,  and  not 
the  fancied  identity  of  Dr.  Baird,  that  distinguishes  the  Family,  the 
State,  the  Church,  the  World.  That  the  human  race  is  not  an  aggregate 
of  separate  and  independent  atoms,  but  constitutes  something  analogous 
to  an  organic  whole,  with  a  common  life  springing  from  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  parts,  is  obvious  from  the  very  organisation  of  so- 
ciety. There  is  one  unity  of  nations,  in  consequence  of  which  national 
character  becomes  as  obtrusively  marked  as  the  peculiarities  of  indi- 
viduals. There  was  one  type  among  the  Greeks,  another  among  the 
Asiatics,  still  another  among  the  Romans.  The  Englishman  is  in  no 
danger  of  ever  being  mistaken  for  a  Frenchman,  and  the  Frenchman  is 
not  more  distinguished  from  his  Continental  neighbors  by  his  language 
than  by  bis  habits,  his  sentiments,  his  modes  of  thought.  These  facts 
show  that  there  is  a  bond  among  men,  a  fundamental  basis  of  unity, 
which  embraces  the  whole  race.  What  it  is  we  may  be  unable  to  define  ; 
wo  know,  however,  that  it  is  connected  with  blood.  The  basis  is  that 
which  justifies,  but  does  not  necessitate,  God's  dealing  with  the  race  in 
one  man  as  a  whole.  So  that  Adam's  federal  headship  is  the  immediate 
ground  of  our  interest  in  his  sin,  and  his  natural  headship  is  the  ground 
of  the  representative  economy." 

Let  the  reader  now  compare  this  passage  with  that  quoted  from 
the  Lecture,  and  say  whether  the  author  did  not,  at  least,  intend 
to  set  his  view  in  contrast  with  Dr.  Baird's.  He  employs  in 
both  the  same  illustration  of  "the  unity  of  nations"  to  set  forth 
his  idea  of  "generic  unity"  in  opposition  to  the  Realistic  notion 
VOL.  XXIX.,  No.  8 — 2. 
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of  a  "numerical  identity."     In  the  other  passage  of  the  Review 
(p.  563),  he  says: 

"We  are  guilty  ;  conscienco  testifies  that  we  are  guilty — that  our  na- 
tive corruption  is  sin.  But  as  we  did  not  sin  personally,  as  we  did  not 
sin  natursdly,  we  must  have  sinned  vicariously.  The  only  alternative  is : 
In  ourselves  or  in  another.  Ourselves  are  out  of  the  question.  There- 
fore we  sinned  in  Adam,  and  our  history  truly  began  "before  our  birth. 
Our  appearance  in  time  was  not  an  absolute  commencement,  but  moral 
relations  preceded  and  determined  it." 

Jlere  again  he  seems  to  intimate  the  doctrine  of  the  Lecture 
as  different  from  that  of  Dr.  Baird. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  delightful  features  of  these  Lec- 
tures is  the  "unction"  that  pervades  them  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  With  the  most  relentless  rigor  of  argument,  a  rigor 
which  might  satisfy  any  Doctor  Irrefragabilis,  or  ^^moulin  rai- 
sonnant^"  of  &  mediaeval  cloister  or  university,  there  is  combined 
a  fervor  and  sometimes  an  ecstasy  of  emotion  which  might  satisfy 
a  Doctor  Seraphicus  of  the  mystic  school.  The  author  was  not 
of  the  opinion  that  because  theology  was  a  science,  it  ought  to 
be  treated  as  an  affair  of  the  intellect  only.  He  did  not  think  it 
unseemly  to  express  those  powerful  emotions  which  the  truth  of 
God  is  suited  to  excite,  because  he  was  in  the  professor's  chair 
and  not  in  the  pulpit.  When  he  is  analysing  sin,  he  feels  that 
he  is  handling  a  poison  which  has  corrupted  his  own  nature ;  and 
while  his  clear  and  subtle  mind  looks  down  into  the  depths,  his 
own  soul  recoils  with  horror  and  disgust  from  what  he  sees  there. 
When  he  is  treating  of  God,  his  soul  adores  while  his  intellect 
explores.  lie  holds  religion  to  be  "the  spiritual  knowledge  of 
God,"  and  therefore  "not  a  single  energy,  intellectual,  moral,  or 
emotional,  nor  a  state  of  mind  in  which  each  energy  succeeds 
the  other  so  rapidly  as  to  make  the  impression  that  it  is  composed 
of  them  all  as  separate  and  separable  elements.  It  is  the  whole 
energy  of  our  being  carried  up  to  the  highest  unity  ;  the  con- 
centration of  our  entire  spiritual  nature  into  one  form  of  life ;  a 
condition  in  which  intellect,  conscience,  and  heart  are  blended 
into  perfect  union.  "Spiritual  cognition,"  according  to  him, 
"includes  the  perception   of  the  beautiful  and  the  good.     The 
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same  energy  which  knows  God  unto  salvation  knows  him  in  the 
unity  of  his  being  as  the  perfection  of  truth,  beauty,  and  holi- 
ness. The  perception  of  his  glory  is  the  effulgence  of  this 
unity."  The  author  is  "himself  the  great  sublime  he  draws." 
God  is  contemplated  by  him  as  "the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and 
the  Good;"  and  his  whole  being  is  poured  out  in  these  Lectures 
in  a  stream  of  mingled  love,  thought,  and  adoration.  All  who 
have  sighed,  from  Spencer  down,  for  an  edifying  method  of 
treating  the  science  of  theology,  for  a  method  which  should  stir 
the  heart  and  purify  and  elevate*the  affections  while  it  informed 
and  strengthened  the  mind,  might  find  their  ideal  realised  here. 
Students  of  theology  cannot  make  themselves  too  familiar  with 
such  a  model.  Private  Christians,  who  are  unable  to  rise  to  the 
height  of  this  great  argument,  may  yet  imbibe  something  of  the 
tone  of  these  discussions.  There  is  here  a  bracing,  invigorating, 
spiritual  atmosphere  which  no  one  can  breathe  without  advantage 
to  his  soul's  health. 

II.  We  come  now  to  notice  his  labors  as  a  moral  philosopher. 
The  results  of  his  thinking  in  this  department,  so  far  as  this  col- 
lection is  concerned,  are  contained  in  the  "Discourses  on  Truth" 
in  the  second  volume.*  These  Discourses  were  delivered  as  ser- 
mons to  the  students  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  in  the 
regular  course  of  his  ministry  as  the  Chaplain  of  the  College. 
They  were  published  by  the  author  himself;  and  this  volume, 
indeed,  was  the  only  treatise,  with  the  exception  of  the  collec- 
tion of  Letters  on  the  Apocrypha,  which  he  ever  published. 
He  speaks  of  it,  with  characteristic  modesty,  as  "an  unpretend- 
ing little  volume."  But  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the 
merit  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  pretension.     It  is,  nomi- 


^Wc  remember  to  have  read  a  very  thorounjh  and  masterly  discussion 
of  Paley's  System  of  Moral«  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Thornwell  in  one  of 
the  Quarterly  Reviews  (the  ^^ Southern  Reniew,^^  probably,  during  the 
short  tinio  that  he  was  the  editor  of  it.)  We  trust  that  this  article  may 
appear  in  some  future  additional  volume  of  his  writings.  For  an  ac- 
count of  this  Review  (not  the  "Southern  Preshvterian  Review")  and 
Dr.  Thornwell's  connection  with  it,  see  Dr.  Palmer's  Biography,  Pp.  397 
et  seq. 
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nally,  a  series  of  discourses  preached  in  the  ordinary  routine  of 
his  ministrations  as  Chaplain  in  a  College ;  it  is,  really,  a  series 
of  profound  discussions  touching  the  very  foundations  of  truth 
and  duty — discussions  so  profound  and  searching,  displaying 
such  extraordinary  subtlety  and  thoroughness  of  analysis,  as  to 
make  it  impossible  that  they  should  have  been  adequately  under- 
stood, at  the  time  of  their  delivery,  by  any  other  audience  than 
one  accustomed  to  listen  to  the  more  detailed  expositions  of  the 
lecture-room.  But  they  are  not  mere  discussions.  They  are 
sermons,  full  of  earnest  exhortation,  of  pungent  appeals  to  the 
conscience,  of  zealous  remonstrances  against  all  that  is  false,  low, 
and  dishonorable  in  human  impulses  and  human  conduct,  and 
pervaded  by  a  lofty  and  generous  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  which  shows  that  the  preacher  i^  not  con- 
tending for  barren  generalities  of  the  schools,  but  for  living 
principles  which  have  moulded  and  controlled  his  own  character 
and  life.  He  speaks  and  writes  in  what  the  ancient  masters  of 
rhetoric  called  the  "agonistic"  or  "wrestling"  style ;  and  there 
are  few  of  his  hearers  or  readers  so  athletic  in  stupidity  or  wick- 
edness as  not  to  feel  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  and  yield  to  the 
influence  of  his  intense  enthusiasm.  We  find  no  far-fetched 
fancies,  no  coruscation  of  brilliant  images  introduced  for  the 
sake  of  coruscation,  no  eifort  to  produce  a  "sensation,"  no 
chasing  of  tropical  butterflies  for  the  amusement  of  an  auditory  ; 
but  a  solemn  simplicity  of  purpose  and  a  unity  of  design  such 
as  befits  an  ambassador  of  God  rushing  in  between  the  living  and 
the  dead.  Nothing  can  divert  his  eye  or  relax  the  vigor  of  his 
arm,  as  he  wrestles  with  dying  men  for  their  salvation.  Happy 
or  wretched  arc  the  young  men  who  listen  to  such  preaching  ! 
Supremely  happy,  if  they  give  heed ;  supremely  wretched,  if 
they  do  not !  Would  that  the  lessons  of  these  sermons  might 
awaken  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  an  age  of  sophists,  economists,  and 
calculators  !* 


*Among  the  papers  of  Dr.  Thornwell  the  editor  discovered  the  follow- 
ing note  from  Sir  William  Hamilton,  which  does  honor  to  both  these  il- 
lustrious men  :  P]dinijurgh,  23d  July,  1855. 
Rev.  ])r.  Thornwell. 

Sir:   I  beg  leave  to  return   my   warmest  acknowledgments  for  your 
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^*  Before  we  pass  from  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Thornwell,  we  cannot 
Tefrain  from  calling  attention  specially  to  the  oae  eatitled  "The 
Sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  Type  and  Model  of  Missionary  Effort." 
We  were  in  the  Assembly  in  New  York  in  1856,  before  which 
ithis  great  sermoan  was  preached,  and  shail  never  forget  the  im- 
pression it  produced.  Those  who  heard  it  seemed  to  be  filled 
with  awe  produced  by  the  greatness  of  the  preacher ;  not  only 
or  chiefly  by  the  greatness  of  his  intellect,  but  by  the  greatness 
of  his  heart,  filled  and  expanded  as  it  was  by  the  truth  and- by 
the  mighty  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  oi  this  sermon 
that  Dr.  Addison  Alexander  is  reported  to  have  said,  "that  it 
was  as  fine  a  specimen  of  Demosthenian  eloquence  as  he  had 
ever  heard  from  the  pulpit,  and  that  it  realised  his  idea  of  what 
preaching  should  be." 

III.  We  come  next  in  this  rapid  and  imperfect  review  to  notice 
the  contents  of  the  third  volume,  which,  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement and  'Classification  of  the  editors,  contains  the  author's 
"Controversiul"  writings.  The  contents  are  distributed  under 
the  heads  of  "Rationalist  Controversy"  and  "Papal  Controversy." 
The  first  erabraces  three  essays :  one  on  the  "Standard  and 
Nature  of  Religion,"  the  second  on  "The  Office  of  Reason  in 
1%  regard  to  Revelation,"  and  the  third  on  "Miracles,"  their  Nature, 

\S  their  Apologetic  worth,  and  their  Credibility.     A  few  words  .on 

each  of  these. 

The  paper  on  "The  Standard  and  Nature  of  Religion"  was 
not  so  entitled  by  the  author,  but  by  the  editors.  It  appeared 
in  sections  in  the  Southern  Presbytbrian  Review  as  a  criti- 
cism upon  Morell's  "Philosophy  of  Religion."  This  book  of 
Morell  was  doing  great  mischief.     It  was  applauded  not  only  by 


Discourses  on  Truth,  I  have  read  them  with  great  interest  and  no  less 
admiration.  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  justice  with  which,  it 
«eem8  to  me,  you  have  spoken  of  the  comparative  merits  of  Aristotle  as 
A  moralist,  and  cordially  coincide  with  your  judgment  upon  Paley  and 
other  modern  ethical  writers.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  feel  much  flat- 
tered by  the  way  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  make  reference  to 
myself;  and  I  remain,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  Hamilton* 
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fools  and  sciolists,  but  even  by  good  and  sensible  men,  who  had 
been  deceived  by  its  pious,  hypocritical  cant.  We  have  a  very 
distinct  recollection  of  hearing  a  pastor  of  a  large  Presbyterian 
congregation  in  a  large  city  say  that  he  considered  it  one  of  the 
most  edifying  books  he  ever  read.  He  was  astounded  when  he 
discovered  that  its  pious  phrases  were  a  disguise  for  the  most 
radical  species  of  infidelity,  an  infidelity  which  was  not  satisfied 
with  denying  that  the  Bible  was  authenticated  as  a  divine  mes- 
sage by  suflScient  evidence,  but  asserted  and  attempted  to  prove, 
by  reforming  Psychology,  that  any  external  revelation  was  an 
impossibility.  In  short,  the  infidelity  of  the  "Philosophy  of 
Religion"  was  almost  identical  with  that  which  Henry  Rogers  so 
relentlessly  demolishes  and  so  mercilessly  ridicules  in  the  "Eclipse 
of  Faith"  and  the  "Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith."  It  is 
indeed  no  new  phase  of  infidelity.  It  is  as  old,  at  least,  as 
Ammonius  Saccas ;  and  Mosheim's  account  of  the  Neo  Platonic 
doctrines  reads,  in  some  parts,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  describe 
the  modern  form  of  the  error.  The  ancient  and  the  modern 
sprang  from  a  similar  source.  Pantheism ;  and  w6  find  in  both 
the  same  idea  of  an  "absolute"  religion,  and  the  same  hypocriti- 
cal use  of  a  phraseology  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  use 
of  Christians  to  the  expression  of  thoughts  and  emotions  utterly 
different.  None  knew  better  than  these  deceivers  "the  fatal 
force  and  imposture  of  words,"  and  they  have  practised  the  im- 
posture, from  Ammonius  down  to  Morell,  with  fatal  success. 
Give  us  any  thing  to  contend  with  but  a  pious  devil. 

The  criticism  on  Morell  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the 
firsts  his  book  is  considered  as  an  argument,  and  the  question 
discussed  is :  Granting  his  premises  (the  truth  of  his  psychology), 
does  the  conclusion  follow  which  he  seeks  to  draw  ?  In  the 
second.,  the  question  is:  Is  his  psychology  sound?  ^h.^ first  is 
a  question  of  logic;  the  second  is  a  question  of  philosophy.  This 
whole  discussion  reveals  the  author's  powers  as  a  reasoner  and  a 
thinker  more  strikingly  perhaps  than  any  other  of  his  produc- 
tions, with  the  exception  perhaps,  as  to  his  power  as  a  reasoner, 
of  the  work  on  the  Apocrypha,  to  be  afterwards  noticed.  The 
first  part  is  a  complete  and  overwhelming  logical  discomfiture  of 
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Morell.  He  has  not  left  him  an  inch  of  ground  to  stand  on.  In 
the  second  part,  if  we  do  not  find  anything  absolutely  new,  we 
find  at  least  a  very  thorough-going  explanation  and  defence  of 
*'the  philosophy  of  common  sense"  against  the  German  philoso- 
phy of  the  absoliite,  and  against  the  scheme  attempted  by  Cousin, 
of  conciliation  of  the  German  philosophy  with  the  Scotch  phi- 
losophy of  common  sense.  Here  Dr.  Thornwell  shows  himself 
a  profound  philosopher,  as  in  the  preceding  part  he  had  shown 
himself  a  masterly  logician. 
We  quote  a  paragraph  or  two  as  a  specimen  of  his  manner ; 

"The  philosophy  with  which  Mr.  Morell  is  impregnated  is  essentially 
4irrogant ;  and  it  is  more  to  it  than  to  him  that  we  ascribe  the  pretend- 
ing tone  of  his  work.  The  pervading  consciousness  of  the  weakness  and 
ignorance  of  men,  th^e  diffidence  of  themselves,  the  profound  impression 
of  the  boundlessness  of  nature  and  of  the  limitless  range  of  inquiry 
which  lies  beyond  the  present  grasp  of  our  faculties,  the  humility,  mo* 
desty,  and  caution  which  characterise  the  writings  of  the  great  English 
masters,  will  in  vain  be  sought  among  the  leading  philosophers  of  mo- 
dern Germany  and  France.  Aspiring  to  penetrate  to  the  very  essence  of 
things,  to  know  them  in  themselves  as  well  as  in  the  laws  which  regu- 
late their  changes  and  vicissitudes,  they  advance  to  the  discussion  of  the 
aublimest  problems  of  God,  the  soul,  and  the  universe,  with  an  audacity 
of  enterprise  in  which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  presumption  or  folly  is 
most  conspicuous.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  human  faculties  are 
•competent  to  all  things,  that  whatever  reaches  beyond  their  compass  is 
mere  vanity  and  emptiness;  that  omniscience,  by  the  due  use  of  their 
favorite  organon,  may  become  the  attainment  of  man,  as  it  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  God,  and  that,  in  the  very  structure  of  the  mind,  the  seeds 
are  deposited  from  which  may  be  developed  the  true  system  of  the 
universe.""  ^  "•••  •J■:^^'  •'-'•  -"■';■  '•*■' 

•'Within  the  limits  of  legitimate  inquiry,  we  would  lay  no  restrictions 
upon  freedom  of  thought.  All  truly  great  men  are  conscious  of  their 
powers  ;  and  the  confidence  which  they  have  in  themselves  inspires  the 
strength,  intensity,  and  enthusiasm  which  enable  them  to  conceive  and 
to  execute  purposes  worthy  of  their  gifts.  To  the  timid  and  distrustful, 
their  excursions  may  often  seem  bold  and  presumptuous^  but  in  the  most 
daring  adventures  of  their  genius  they  are  restrained,  as  if  by  an  in- 
stinct, from  the  visionary  projects  and  chimerical  speculations  which 
transcend  the  sphere  of  their  capacities,  as  the  eagle,  in  his  loftiest 
flights,  never  soars  beyond  the  strength  of  his  pinion.  Confidence  ad* 
jiisted  to  the  measure  of  power  never  degenerates  into  arrogance.  It 
i«  the  soul  of  courage,  perseverance,  and  heroic  achievement  5  it  sup- 
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ports  its  possessor  amid  discouragements  and  obstacles  ;  it  represses  the* 
melancholy^  languor,  and  fits  of  despondency  to  iifbicb  the  choicest 
spirits  are  subject  ^  it  gives  stetwIinesH  to  effort,  patience  to  industry^ 
and  sublimity  to  hope.  Bat  \rhen  men  forget  that  their  capacities  are 
finite^  that  there  are  boi»ndarie«  to  human  investigation  and  research, 
Ihat  there  are  questions  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  ii^ind  and  the 
necessary  conditions  of  human  knowledge,  never  can  be  solved  in  this, 
sublunary  state,^ — ^hen  they  are  determined  to  make  their  understand- 
ings the  sole  and  adequate  standard  of  all  truth,  and  presumptuously 
assmne  that  the  end  of  their  Jine  is  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, — ^this  is  in- 
lolereble  arrogance,  the  very  spirit  of  Molocb, 

^  Whose  trust  was  with  the  Eternal  to  be  deemed!  ^ 
i**t^'.,v  Equal  in  strength ;  and  rather  than  be  less, 

Cared  not  to  be  at  all.'  "—(Vol.  IIL,  Pp.  11,  12.) 

The  next  paper,  onder  the  head  of  "Rationalist  Controversy," 
is  entitled  ''The  Office  of  Reason  in  regard  to  Revelation."  It 
was  published  in  June,  1847,  as  the  first  article  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Review.  The  ques- 
tion which  he  considers  here  i»  not  the  office  of  reason  in  relation 
to  {\ociv\i\e%  known  to  be  a  revelation  from  God — where,  of  course, 
the  understanding  is  simply  to  believe — but  the  office  of  reason 
where  the  reality  of  the  revelation  remains  to  be  proved  and  the 
Interpretation  of  the  doctrine  to  be  settled.  The  general  princi- 
ple is  maintained  that  the  conjpeteucy  of  reason  to  judge  in  any 
case  is  the  measure  of  its  right.  And — a  distinction  being  made 
in  the  contents  of  Scripture  betwixt  the  supernatural  or  what  is 
strictly  revealed,  and  the  natural  or  what  is  confirmed  but  not 
made  known  by  the  divine  testimony — it  is  argued  that  the  office 
of  reason  in  the  supernatural  department  of  revelation  may  be 
positive^  but  never  can  be  negative.,  while  in  the  natural  it  is 
negative,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent,  if  at  all,  positive.  In 
other  words,  in  the  supernatural,  reason  may  prove,  but  cannot 
refute — iti  the  natural,  she  may  refute,  but  cannot  establish. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  view  of  the  office  of  reason 
would  satisfy  the  infideL  In  the  first  place,  a  difficulty  would 
be  made  about  the  "supernatural"  altogether.  A  professed 
revelation  which  contains  supernatural  elements  is  self-condemned. 
But  in  the  second  place,  granting  the  supernatural,  how  shall 
we  draw    the  line  between  it  and  the  natural?     The  death  of 
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Jesus  of  Nazareth,  for  example,  belongs  to  the  natural,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  an  event  in  history  capable  of  being  established  by  the 
same  sort  of  proof  as  the  death  of  Caesar  or  of  Brutus.  It  is 
supernatural,  so  far  as  its  meaning  is  concerned,  its  relations  to 
the  government  of  God  and  to  the  salvation  of  men.  So  we  say 
and  so  the  Bible  teaches.  We  cannot  know  who  this  Jesus  is, 
nor  for  what  end  he  died,  except  by  a  revelation  from  God.  But 
the  infidel  and  Socinian  think  that  all  can  be  explained  upon  the 
principles  of  human  nature  and  the  principles  of  moral  govlrh- 
ment.  In  the  third  place,  the  natural  must  not  only  be  consist- 
ent with  itself  and  with  other  natural  knowledge,  but  has  a  right 
to  demand  that  the  supernatural  shall  show  itself  consistent  with 
the  natural.  Here  is  the  tug  of  war.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that 
the  Bible  as  a  revelation,  as  that  by  which  the  supernatural  con- 
tents of  a  divine  message  can  alone  be  made  known,  must  show 
itself  to  be  such  to  the  unbeliever  by  some  external  evidence 
which  is  palpable  to  the  senses.  The  testimony  of  Jesus  con- 
cerning himself  is  perfectly  conclusive  to  those  who  are  like- 
minded  with  himself.  Their  souls  respond  to  his  testimony 
readily  and  joyfully.  **Though  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my 
testimony  is  true."  Amen  !  say  all  his  people.  But  those  who 
are  not  his  people  say  :  "Thou  bearest  witness  of  thyself;  thy 
witness  is  not  true"  (not  valid,  not  suflScient).  The  Saviour 
seems  to  concede  the  justness  of  the  demand :  *'If  I  bear  witness 
of  myself,  my  witness  is  not  true.  There  is  another  that  beareth 
witness  of  me,  .  .  .  the  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me 
to  finish,  the  same  works  that  I  do  bear  witness  of  me,  that  the 
Father  hath  sent  me."  The  evidence  of  miracles,  therefore,  is 
that  which  he  presents  to  unbelievers;^    t,*«^%^^^^:r    '  ■% 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  paper  under  the  head  of  "Ration- 
alist Controversy,"  the  paper  on  Miracles,  their  Nature,  Apolo- 
getic worth,  and  Credibility.  It  was  first  published  in  the 
Southern  Review  in  July,  1857.  Its  peculiar  value  lies  in  the 
thorough  analysis  of  the  nature  of  testimony  and  of  the  condi- 
tions of  its  credibility.  The  possibility  of  an  event  is  the  sole 
limit  to  the  credibility  of  testimony,  and  the  possibility  of  the 
miracle  is  simply  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  personal 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  3 — 8; 
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God.  The  author  furnishes  a  complete  polemic  against  Ration- 
alism as  a  method.  He^^xtracts  it  from  our  Saviour's  reply  to 
the  Sadducees'  question  concerning  the  woman  who  had  seven 
husbands.  The  Sadducees  argued  from  analogy^  from  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  unknown  must  be  like  the  known  (likelihood,  pro- 
bability) ;  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  resurrection-state,  it  must 
be  like  the  present,  must  have  relations  similar  to  the  present, 
must  have  the  marriage  relation  among  others ;  and,  therefore, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  in  the  case  presented,  whose 
wife  of  the  seven  the  woman  should  be.  The  Saviour's  answer 
exposes  the  fallacy  of  the  method.  "Ye  do  err,  not  knowing 
the  Scriptures,  jior  the  power  of  God."  Ye  err  in  supposing 
that  you  are  dependent  upon  analogy  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
resurrection-state.  You  have  an  altogether  different  source  of 
information  :  that  of  testimony,  and  the  testimony  of  him  alone 
who  knows  anything  at  all  about  the  matter,  God.  This  testi- 
mony is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  which  you,  Sadducees,  pro- 
fess to  receive  as  the  word  of  God.  Testimony  does  not  depend 
for  its  validity  upon  the  likelihood  of  its  matter,  but  upon  the 
competency  and  credibility  of  the  witness.  There  is  no  limit  to 
its  credibility  but  possibility.  And  if  you  doubt  the  possibility 
of  a  state  in  which  there  shall  be  no  marrying  or  giving  in  mar- 
riage, but  human  beings  shall  be  like  the  angels, — consider  *'the 
power  of  God."  This  power  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  objec- 
tions drawn  from   the  antecedent  improbability,   unlikelihood  of 

such  a  state.        ..■;''■:■  -J     rir*    It'MM^'    .■■V"i*' '^'' ■(i^!     ,  .     ,"»'A\     V;*  w?*'KiftW 

'»iiiThe  principles  here  laid  down  by  the  Saviour  are  exceedingly 
fruitful  in  their  applications.  All  arguments  from  analogy  are 
subject  to  correction  by  authentic  testimony.  All  the  theories 
of  geologists  are  subject  to  correction  by  the  testimony  of  the 
ScripturiBs,  if  the  Scriptures  bear  any  testimony  in  reference  to 
the  matter,  and  the  true  meaning  of  that  testimony  can  be  ascer- 
tained. Whether  thin  application  of  the  principle  be  allowed  or 
not,  the  principle  itself  no  sane  man  will  dispiite.     Nothing  can 

♦The  illustrations  of  Dr.  Thornwcll's  views  h6re  employed  are  taken 
mainly  from  HIh  discuHsion  of  the  same  subject  in  a  Ba^)cal aureate  Ser- 
mon on  Matt.  xxii.  29,  published  in  this  journal  in  April,  1851.  Wftf 
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be  idler  than  a  controversy  about  this  or  that  theory  devised  to 
account  for  certain  facts,  if  credible  testimony  can  be  had  as  to 
the  real  historical  origin  of  the  phenomena. 

Under  the  head  of  the  "Papal  Controversy,"  we  find  two  dis- 
cussions: the  first  on  the  '^Validity  of  Roman  Baptism,"  and 
the  other  on  the  "Romanist  Arguments  for  the  Apocrypha." 
Our  author,  like  every  other  man  who  loves  the  gospel  and  knows 
what  Romanism  is,  judged  that  system  to  be  the  greatest  and 
most  dangerous  enemy  which  the  gospel  has  to  encounter  in  this 
world.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  fully  concurred  in  the 
opinion  of  LaFayette  that  the  liberties  of  this  country  were  in 
danger  from  the  machinations  of  Papal  priests.  The  "Syllabus" 
had  not  then  appeared,  in  which  Rome  declares  herself  the 
enemy  of  all  modern  civilisation  ;  but  her  whole  history  had 
shown  that  no  part  of  the  human  race  would  be  tolerated  which 
did  not  acknowledge  its  subjection  to  her  authority  and  was  not 
willing  to  subserve  her  schemes  of  avarice  and  ambition.  Hence 
he  detested  Rome  with  his  whole  soul,  and  was  prompt  to  use  his 
great  talents  in  resisting  her. 

The  treatise  on  the  Validity  of  Roman  Baptism  originated  in 
a  speech  made  by  him  in  the  General  Assembly  at  Cincinnati  in 
1845  against  the  validity.  The  decision  of  the  Assembly  in  ac» 
cordance  with  his  views  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  his  great  speech ; 
and  when  the  decision  was  attacked  by  the  Princeton  Review^  he 
felt  bound  to  appear  in  its  defence.  The  speech  and  the  defence 
at  once  gave  him  great  reputation  throughout  the  Church  ;  and 
Princeton  gained  nothing  in  reputation  either  for  ability  or 
learning  in  the  contest  with  the  young  Timothy.  isK  1i?!M 

The  paper  adopted  by  the  Assembly  is  a  sort  of  brief  of  this 
article  of  our  author.  The  principal  ground  on  which  the  va- 
lidity of  Papal  baptism  is  denied,  is,  that  the  sacraments  belong 
to  the  visible  Church,  are  its  ordinances ;  where  there  is  no 
Church,  there  is  no  baptism  ;  but  the  Papal  body  is  no  Church f 
ergo,  its  baptism  is  no  baptism.  The  General  Assembly,  in  prO"^ 
nouncing  Rome  to  be  no  Church  of  Christ,  simply  followed  in 
the  track  of  the  Reformers.     But  in  deducing  the  conclusion 
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from  this  position,  that  Roman  baptism  was  not  valid,  they  went 
further  than  the  Reformers,  and.  We  may  add,  were  more  logically 
consistent.  We  are  constrained  to  admit  that  our  author  does 
not  make  out  his  case  as  against  Princeton  upon  this  particular 
point.  Turrettin,  we  apprehend,  expressed  the  common  view 
when  he  said  that  in  Rome  the  sacrament  of  baptism  was  pre- 
served ^''integer  quoad  substantiam."  (L.  18,  Q.  14,  T[  8.)  So 
also  in  L.  19,  Q.  18,  he  decides  that  the  true  doctrine  concern- 
ing baptism  remains  in  that  body,  as  to  its  essence,  and  that 
therefore  baptism  administered  in  Rome  is  to  be  considered  valid 
and  not  to  be  repeated.*  This  indeed  was  the  counterpart  of 
the  Roman  doctrine  itself  from  the  time  of  Stephen  in  the  third 
century  down  ;  and  the  position  of  his  great  antagonist,  Cyprian, 
who  denied  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism,  was  given  up  by 
the  North  African  Church  in  Augustine's  time.  As  before  inti- 
mated, however,  we  think  the  position  of  our  own  Church  more 
consistent,  a  position  it  had  assumed  as  early  as  1835,  as  to  the 
question  whether  the  Papal  body  is  a  Church,  and  precisely 
analogous  to  the  position  it  assumed  in  1814,  as  to  the  Unitarian 
body  and  its  ordinances.  Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  taken 
a  similar  attitude  as  to  the  Carapbellite  body.  The  Church,  in 
pronouncing  this  judgment,  is  of  course  not  to  be  understood  as 
denying  that  any  members  of  these  communions;  are  saved.  It 
simply  affirms  that  they  are  destitute  of  the  notes  or  marks  of  a 
visible  Church. 

This  treatise  of  Dr.  Thornwell  is  well  worthy  of  attentive 
study,  not  only  in  its  bearings  upon  the  question  of  the  validity 
of  Roman  baptism,  but  as  a  masterly  discussion  of  Justification 
and  Sanctification,  the  Water  and  the  Blood.  The  denial  of 
these  by  Rome   furnishes    the  most   terrible  indictment  against 

■^Turrettin,  in  the  14th  para<»;raph  of  this  Queation,  ^ives  three  reasons 
why  the  baptism  of  the  Papists  is  not  to  be  "iterated  :"  1.  That  the  es- 
sence of  the  sacrament  remains  among  them.  2.  That  its  efficacy  does 
not  depend  on  the  heretical  administrator,  but  on  Christ.  3.  Because 
there  are  some  remains  of  a  Church  in  the  Papacy  ;  now  baptism  be- 
lonj^s  to  the  Church,  etc.  He  seems  to  feel  that  the  Papacy  must  be  in 
some  sense  acknowledged  to  be  a  Church,  or  its  baptism  must  be  pro- 
liounced  invalid. 
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her.     She  has  abolished  the  gospel ;  and  those  who  are  saved 
within  her  pale  are  saved  in  spite  of  her. 

.The  history  of  the  origin  of  the  other  treatise  needs  not  be 
recounted  here.  Its  beginning  was  '^accidental,"  as  the  begin- 
ning of  many  great  works  has  been,  or  has  been  called.  It  is 
suflficient  to  say  that  a  controversy  begun  in  Baltimore  was  taken 
up  in  South  Carolina  by  Bishop  Lynch  (then  plain  Mr.  Lynch) 
of  the  Papal  body.  Pugnacity  is  a  trait  not  unexampled  among 
the  priests  in  that  State.  We  remember  a  famous  instance  of  a 
controversy  there,  concerning  the  existence  and  authority  of  the 
"Tax  Book  of  the  Roman  Chancery."  an  infamous  production  of 
Popery,  in  which  all  imaginable  and  unimaginable  sins  are  set 
down,  with  the  prices  in  money  opposite,  at  which  they  may  be 
committed.  Bishop  England  was  the  champion  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  late  Dr.  Fuller  of  the  Baptist  Church,  on  the  other. 
This  controversy  was  transferred  to  Baltimore,  or  rather  was 
settled  there  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge,  in  a  single  article  against 
Bishop  England,  which  he  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  attempted 
to  answer.  Both  these  priests  were  a  little  unfortunate  in  having 
adversaries  who  were  not  only  too  much  for  them,  but  were  per- 
haps the  ablest  men  in  the  American  Church.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  work  of  demolition  performed  by  Breckinridge  and  Thorn- 
well  was  complete.        ,^^ur>"^iii}q.  yi-'i  ,:^?<''%- 

The  work  on  the  Apocrypha  was  published  in  1844,  before  the 
author  had  completed  his  thirty-second  year.  Critics  who  were 
not  specially  friendly  to  him,  acknowledged  their  amazement  at 
the  learning  displayed.  The  first  and  only  separate  edition  was 
full  of  errata.  The  author  was  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
press,  and  the  proofs  were  badly  read,  though  read  by  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  errors,  how- 
ever, were  chiefly  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  notes,  and  have  no 
doubt  been  corrected  by  the  painstaking  editors  of  the  Collection 
now  before  us.  The  title — "Romanist  Arguments  for  the 
Apocrypha  Discussed" — is  a  very  modest  one,  and  conveys  a 
very  inadequate  idea  of  the  range  and  completeness  of  the  dis- 
cussion. The  author's  mind  was  of  such  a  cast  that  he  could  not 
'  b(i  satisfied,  like  most  controversialists,  with  merely  answering  the 
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arguments  or  refuting  the  positions  of  his  antagonist.  He  could 
never  be  content  with  merely  ''Thorn well  vs.  A.  P.  F/'  He 
must  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject,  and  produce  a  work  which 
should  have  a  permanent  value,  independent  altogether  of  the 
occasion  which  gave  rise  to  it,  and  which  determined  its  force. 
He  who  reads  this  work  will  find  that  it  is  not  only  a  discussion 
of  Romanist  arguments  for  the  Apocrypha,  but  an  able  treatise 
on  the  Canon  and  a  crushing  refutation  of  Popery. 


••1.1..*;' 


IV.  We  come  now  to  consider  the  "Ecclesiastical"  writings  of 
our  author,  as  contained  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this  Collection. 
His  influence  as  an  ecclesiastic  upon  the  Church  at  large  was 
more  direct  than  his  influence  as  a  theologian.  Asa  theologian, 
he  could  scarcely  have  been  said  to  have  any  peculiar  views,  any 
views  in  which  he  did  not  have  the  sympathy  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  Church.  It  was  not  so  with  his  views  of  the  nature, 
polity,  mission  of  the  Church.  The  organs  of  a  very  large  and 
respectable  party  pronounced  many  of  his  positions  to  be  mere 
*' whimsies,"  and  the  same  section  continues  to  act  upon  the 
views  he  opposed  as  unscriptural  and  dangerous,  as  hampering 
and  limiting  the  liberty  which  Christ  had  bought  for  his  people, 
as  compelling  them  to  walk  by  rules,  like  Jews,  when  it  was  their 
privilege  to  act  upon  "general  principles,"  like  freemen.  We 
proceed  to  notice  some  features  of  his  ecclesiasticism. 

1.  He  insisted  upon  the  rigorous  observance  and  application  of 
the  great  principle  of  the  suflficiency  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule 
of  faith  and  practice.  He  believed  thoroughly  the  doctrine  laid 
down  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  that 
"the  whole  counsel  of  God,  concerning  all  things  necessary 
for  his  own  glory,  man's  salvation,  faith,  and  life,  is  either  ex- 
pressly set  down  in  Scripture,  or  by  good  and  necessary  conse- 
quence may  be  deduced  from  Scripture,"  while  he  admitted  fully, 
what  the  Confession  also  admits,  that  "there  are  some  circum- 
stances concerning  the  worship  of  God,  and  government  of  the 
Church,  common  to  human  actions  and  societies,  which  are  to  be 
ordered  by  the  light  of  nature  and  Christian  prudence,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  rules  of  the   word,   which  are  always  to  be 
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observed/''  tte  urged  that  the  liberty  of  the  ^etfple  of  ijoa  waa 
not  a  license  to  walk  in  the  light  of  their  own  eyes,  restrained 
only  by  the  prohibitions  of  the  Word,  but  that  it  consisted  in 
being  governed  by  the  Word  only,  and  in  being  "free  from  the 
commandments  of  men  ;"  that  the  discretionary  power  contended 
for  by  the  other  side  was  a  power  to  enslave  the  Lord's  freemen, 
it  being  a  power  to  make  laws  which  the  people  were  bound  to 
obey ;  that  this  had  been  the  history  of  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power,  especially,  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  Papacy  and  in  the 
Church  of  England  ;  and  that  the  martyrs  had  contended  against 
it  even  unto  blood.  - '^''  *;    > -h  rr*  •/;  vi  fMt«>  Mf?  ,*>5ii,*i 

It  may  seem  strange  that  we  should  seem,  by  implication  at 
least,  to  charge  eminent  ministers  in  our  own  Church,  who  have 
solemnly  adopted  the  Confession  of  Faith,  with  denying  its  doc- 
trine on  so  fundamental  a  point.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
they  intend  to  deny  it.  We  do  not  impeach  their  integrity. 
But  we  all  know  that  even  great  men  may  hold  doctrines  uncon- 
sciously which  cannot  be  reconciled.  There  have  been  few 
greater  minds  than  that  of  Augustine,  and  few  teachers  have 
controlled  the  thinking  of  the  Church  as  he  has  done.  Yet 
Augustine  held  two  sets  of  views,  which  were  utterly  at  variance 
with  each  other  ;  his  views  of  grace,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
views  of  the  Church  and  the  Sacraments  on  the  other.  There 
was  no  conflict  in  his  own  mind.  But  the  legacy  he  bequeathed 
to  the  Church  in  his  writings  contained  both,  and  the  conflict 
was  obliged  to  come.  It  did  come.  The  history  of  the  Middle 
Age  is,  in  great  part,  a  history  of  this  conflict.  The  Thomists 
represented  the  one  set,  and  the  Scotists  the  other  set  of  doc- 
trines. After  the  Reformation,  which  was  itself  a  triumph  of 
Augustine's  doctrine  of  grace  over  Augustine's  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  we  find  the  conflict  revived  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Jesuits,  and  again  in  the  seven- 
teenth, between  the  Jansenists  and  the  Jesuits.  It  does  not 
follow,  therefore,  that  because  a  great  and  good  man  holds  the 
truth  in  the  main,  he  may  not  hold  serious  error,  which  may  be 
all  the  more  pernicious  by  virtue  of  the  reputation  he  has  ac- 
quired in  the  exposition  and  defence  of  the  truth.  -       i>  ^  | 
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We  only  mean  to  assert,  therefore,  in  the  case  before  us,  that 
the  brethren  on  the  other  side  give  such  a  latitude  of  meaning  to 
the  word  "circumstances"  in  the  Confession,  us  virtually  to  deny 
the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule,  and  to  invest  the 
Church  with  a  discretionary  power,  limited  only  by  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  word.  The  "general  principles"  by  which  they 
contend  the  Church  is  to  be  governed  in  matters  of  polity  and 
worship,  seem  to  be  "regulative"  only,  principles  which  define 
only  ends  to  be  aimed  at,  or  conditions  to  be  observed ;  while  the 
other  side  contends  that  the  general  principles  are  "constitutive" 
also,  determining  the  concrete  forms  in  which  those  ends  are  to 
be  realised.  The  Scriptures,  for  example,  not  only  lay  down  the 
regulative  principle  of  the  parity  of  the  ministry,  but  they  give 
us  also  the  constitutive  principle  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ministers  is  to  be  exercised  jointly  with  elders  who  are  not  min- 
isters, in  courts  called  Presbyteries.  Again,  according  to  one 
view,  the  "circumstances"  of  the  Confession  are  inseparable  ad- 
juncts of  the  action  as  such,  and  so  surround  it  (circum  stant) 
that  they  cannot  be  separated  from  it.  According  to  the  other 
view,  circumstances  are  attending  adjuncts  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  it,  hut  which  need  not  be  separated,  if  they  are  not 
forbidden  in  the  Word.  Of  circumstances  in  the  first  sense,  we 
have  an  example  in  the  appointment  of  time  and  place  for  the 
assemblies  of  the  Church,  the  use  of  Moderators,  Committees, 
etc.  Every  assembly,  sacred  or  civil,  implies  an  agreement  as 
to  the  time  and  place  of  meeting.  Every  deliberative  assembly 
must  have  a  Chairman  and  Committees,  in  order  to  accomplish 
its  business  with  decorum  and  dispatch.  Of  circumstances  in 
the  second  sense,  we  have  an  example  in  a  liturgy,  or  in  instru- 
mental music.  Public  prayer  can  be  performed,  and  was  per- 
formed for  two  centuries,  at  least,  without  a  liturgy  ;  the  service 
of  praise  for  nine  centuries,  at  least,  without  an  instrument  of 
music. 

This  statement  will  remind  our  readers  of  the  Puritan  contro- 
versy in  the  Church  of  England.  That  was  mainly  a  controversy 
about  these  very  circumstances,  in  connexion  with  the  great 
principle  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures   as  a  rule.     The 
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^'general  principle"  insisted  on  by  the  Puritan  leaders  was  that 
nothing  be  added  to  the  Rule ;  that  the  Bible  was  the  charter, 
the  constitution,  the  statute-book  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  that 
all  which  was  not  granted  was  for  this  v^ry  reason  to  be  deemed 
prohibited ;  that  all  additions  to  the  Word,  if  not  explicitly 
prohibited,  are  at  least  implicitly  prohibited  in  the  general  com- 
mand that  "nothing  be  added."  This  was  the  ground  upon 
which  Dr.  Thornwell  took  his  stand  in  the  controversy  about 
"Boards;"  denying  that  a  board  was  a  "circumstance,"  in  the 
sense  of  our  Confession,  and  asserting  that  it  was  ,an  unauthor- 
ised addition  to  the  law  given  to  the  Church  for  doing  its  work. 
We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  position  of  Dr.  Thornwell, 
on  account  of  its  fundamental  importance  considered  in  itself, 
and  on  account  of  its  importance  in  his  own  ecclosiology  and 
churchmanship.  The  intrinsic  importance  of  the  principle  can- 
not be  overrated.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  Church  shall 
walk  by  faith  in  her  great  Head,  or  in  the  light  of  her  own  wis- 
dom ;  whether  she  shall  depend  for  success  in  her  work  on  a 
worldly  policy,  or  on  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  administered  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  There  have  always  been  "two 
manner  of  people"  in  the  bowels  of  the  Church:  a  people  who 
insist  upon  walking  acconling  to  the  rule  given  of  God — "strict 
constructionists,"  and  a  people  who  insist  on  the  right  to  make 
additions  to  the  rule  as  exigencies  may  demand — "latitudina- 
rians  ;"  a  people  who  testify  that  "our  faith  must  not  stand  in 
the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the  power  of  God."  and  a  people  who 
contend  that  our  faith  must  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  man  as  well 
as  in  the  power  of  God.  We  believe  "the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States"  to  be  as  pure  as  any  other  on  earth ;  but 
even  in  her  bowels  these  two  manner  of  people  are  found.  In 
how  many  of  /ter  congregations  do  the  people  humble  themselves 
before  God  with  fasting  and  prayer  for  the  quickening  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  when  the  ordinances  of  Christ  seem  barren  ? 
In  how  many  do  they  resort  for  help  to  inventions  of  their  own? 
Is  there  no  congregation  in  which  the  people  trust  more  in  the 
breath  of  a  bellows  than  in  the  breath  of  the  Spirit  ?  None  in 
which  fairs  and  festivals  are  more  relied  upon  for  revenue  than 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  3 — 4. 
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upon  the  grace  of  God  in  the  hearts  of*  his  people?  How  many 
Presbyterians,  not  to  say  Protestants,  act  habitually  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is  their  religion  ?  We 
do  not  doubt  that  the  hopes  of  final  victory  in  this  country  and 
in  England,  which  inspire  the  Papal  hierarchy,  are  built  upon 
the  fact  that  the  most  pronounced  Protestants  are  to  so  great  an 
extent  conforming  themselves  to  the  principles  and  maxims  which 
have  made  the  Papal  communion  what  it  is.  Papal  Rome  was 
not  built  in  a  day.  Nemo  repevte  fit  turpissimns.  We  are  very 
far  from  being  idolaters  like  the  Romanists — a  thousand  voices 
will  exclaim — and  we  do  not  intend  to  be.  So,  doubtless,  the 
Church  of  Rome  would  have  said  at  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. Rut  behold  it  now  I  and  ponder  the  wisdom  of  the  maxim, 
''Ohsfa  principiis.'' 

2.  This  principle  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  led  Dr. 
Thorn  well  to  his  position  as  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
Church's  minHion.  An  opinion  or  feeling  existed  to  a  considerable 
extent,  if  it  might  not  be  called  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  every 
good  thing,  good  in  the  sense  of  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  man 
in  this  life  as  well  as  in  the  life  to  come,  fell  within  the  proper 
scope  of  the  Church's  mission.  She  was  to  be  a  great  philan- 
thropist, as  well  as  a  witness  for  God  and  a  preacher  of  salvation. 
She  was  to  patronise  every  association  which  had  for  its  object 
the  relief  of  human  distress,  or  the  promotion  of  human  comfort. 
She  was  to  patronise  even  the  government  of  the  civil  common- 
wealth, direct  it  or  correct  it,  if  necessary  or  practicable,  since 
the  temporal  welfare  of  men  was  so  dependent  upon  the  character 
of  its  administration.  Hence,  resolutions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly commending  temperance  societies,  colonisation  societies,  and 
what-not.  Hence  resolutions  condemning  the  institution  of 
slavery.  Hence,  at  last,  resolutions  asserting  Federalism  to  be 
the  true  theory  of  the  Constitution,  and  condemning  the  theory 
of ''States'  Rights." 

Now,  Dr.  Thorn  well  did  not  deny  that  some  of  these  tlnngs 
might  be  good  things.  Much  less  did  he  deny  that  the  mission 
of  the  Church  was  a  philanthropic  mission  ;  that  the  results  of  a 
faithful  fulfilment  of  it  would  promote  in  the  highest  degree  the 
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temporal  welfare  of  men.  He  was  a  philanthropist  of  the  highest 
style  and  of  the  most  ardent  sort;  not  a  humanitarian  philan- 
thropist, but  a  divine.  He  held  that  the  highest  welfare  of  men 
was  subordinate  to  the  glory  of  God;  subordinate,  not  hostile  or 
opposed;  subordinate,  yet  in  harmony  with  it,  moving  in  the 
same  plane  with  it.  The  Church's  sole  function  was  to  be  a 
witness  for  God,  to  be  an  expounder  and  administrator  of  his  re- 
vealed will,  both  law  and  gospel.  She  had  no  vocation  to  inter- 
fere with  any  human  institution  directly,  but  to  declare  the  law 
for  all  moral  relations,  and  to  condemn  all  immoral.  She  had  no 
vocation  to  manage  benevolent  societies,  but  to  leaven  the  whole 
community  with  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  which,  while  they 
are  "glory  to  God,"  are  also  "good  will  to  men."  She  had  no 
commission  to  direct  or  to  correct  the  political  administration, 
but  80  to  saturate  the  community  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ 
that  magistrates  would  rule  with  justice,  truth,  and  moderation, 
and  the  people  would  obey  the  laws  with  cheerfulness  and  for 
conscience'sake.  He  held  that  this  legitimate  influence  of  the 
Church  was  the  more  powerful  for  being  indirect;  that  history 
would  confirm  this  view;  that  in  the  so-called  theocracies  (New 
England,  for  example),  where  the  Church  was  made  rh  ttAv,  the 
Church  became  corrupt  by  handling  matters  which  were  secular 
and  did  not  belong  to  her;  and,  having  become  corrupt,  lost  her 
influence  upon  the  community  for  good,  and  exerted  an  influence 
for  evil. 

It  required  no  small  nerve  to  maintain  this  view  of  the  Church's 
mission.  He  would,  of  course,  be  charged  with  being  unfriendly 
to  colonisation,  or  temperance,  and  so  on.  But  he  had  the  sublime 
courage  which  the  possession  of  God's  truth,  and  the  conviction 
that  it  is  His  truth,  impart.  He  testified,  whether  men  heard 
or  forbore.  If  these  principles  had  been  acted  on  by  the  Church, 
liow  much  sin  and  misery  would  have  been  prevented!  But 
most  men  seem  to  be  incapable  of  comprehending  principles. 
Statesmen  like  Edmund  Burke,  and  ecclesiastics  like  Thornwell, 
who,  by  the  constitution  of  their  minds  and  their  intellectual 
training,  are  "seers,"  do  not  frequently  appear.  The  vast 
majority  must  wait  to  see  how  a  principle  works,  must  wait  for- 
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results,  in  order  to  make  up  their  minds.  The  process  of  rea- 
soning in  the  minds  of  enthusiastic  managers  of  societies  is  some- 
thing like  this:  Whoever  is  opposed  to  this  yv&j  of  doing  the 
good  thing,  is  opposed  to  the  good  thing  itself.  You  are  opposed 
to  this  way  of  doing,  etc.  JSrgo\  etc.  Others  who  are  not  mana- 
gers, and  who  have  no  interest,  or  very  little,  in  the  object  or 
the  means,  take  some  credit  to  themselves  for  voting  to  recom- 
mend it,  and  put  on  an  air  of  pious  surprise  that  any  people 
professing  to  be  good  should  oppose  so  benevolent  an  institution. 
Human  nature  is  a  bundle  of  contradictions;  but  in  any  large 
body  of  men,  we  may  generally  count,  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  certainty,  upon  their  showing  more  indignation  when  the 
wisdom,  of  their  own  inventions  is  questioned,  than  when  the 
ordinances  of  God  are  violated,  provided  these  ordinances  have 
not  a  vert/  obvious  bearing  for  good  upon  their  temporal  welfare. 

8.  Another  position  of  Dr.  Thornwell  intimately  connected 
with  the  foregoing,  but  a  position  not  at  all  peculiar  to  himself, 
was  one  which  concerned,  the  relation  of  the  civil  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical power,  or  of  the  State  to  the  Church.  The  true  doctrine 
was  expounded  very  clearly  by  him  in  "the  Letter  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Confederate  States  of  1861  to  the  Churches  of 
Christ  throughout  the  World."  We  do  not  propose  to  dwell 
upon  it  here,  as  there  is  no  difference  of  judgment  about  it 
theoretically  in  this  country;  certainly  none  in  our  own  Church, 
and,  we  believe,  none  in  any  other.  The  Papal  body,  of  course, 
abhors  the  American  doctrine,  and  is  plotting  to  subjugate  the 
civil  power  to  itself.  This  it  has  recently  itself  proclaimed  in 
"the  Syllabus;"  and  the  Syllabus  is  simply  a  reiteration  of  the 
principles  avowed  by  Rome  since  the  days  of  Hildebrand,  and 
before.  Wc  do  not  recognise  that  body  as  a  Church  at  all,  but 
as  a  political  empire,  like  the  Roman  which  preceded  it;  with 
this  difference  only,  that  the  old  Pagan  maintained  its  authority 
and  extended  its  dominion  by  the  iron  hand  only ;  the  Papal  by 
ghostly  means  always,  and  by  the  iron  hand  when  possible. 

4.  It  is  only  in  connexion  with  another  position  of  Dr.  Thorn- 
well,  that  we  have  noticed  at  all  his  view  of  the  relations  of 
Church   and  State.     The  position   referred  to  is  contained  in  a 
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•  'Memorial ' *  j^res^fi  f fed  to  We  iGrst  Gi^iieVal  AsieMHy  '6f  oui*  tJEurfcn 
held  in  Augusta,  Gebi-gid,,  in  the  year  1861.  It  inay  be  foiihd 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Writings,  pages  549  et  seq.  Ftom 
the  doctrine  and  purpose  of  this  memorial,  we  are  obliged  to  enter 
our  decided  and  emphatic  dissent.  If  our  readers  have  had  the 
patience  to  read  this  article  thus  fat",  they  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  believing  us  wheti  we  say  that  we  record  our  dissent  tirith  the 
greatest  reluctance.  Yet  it  was  in  hU  school  that  we  learned  to 
call  no  man  master.  To  him,  if  to  any  man,  the  line  of  Horace 
might  be  applied —  .... 

*'Niilliu8  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri ;"  ,.   ,,, 

and  the  independence  which  he  exercised  himself,  he  inculcated 
on  others.  In  expressing  the  different  views  which  we  hold,  we 
are  not  conscious  of  doing  anything  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
found veneration  we  feel  for  his  memory.  Indeed,  we  have  a 
strong  impression  that  we  are  not  dissenting  from  a  view  of  Dr. 
Thorn  well's  which  he  had  long  and  carefully  considered,  but 
from  one  taken  up  and  presented  under  the  impulse  of  a  glowing 
patriotism.  Next  to  the  .interests  of  the  Church,  that  which  Isly 
nearest  to  his  heart,  was  the  interests  of  the  infant  Confederacy. 
He  longed  to  have  it  baptized  with  the  name  of  Christ  and  dedi- 
cated to  his  service.  If  he  were  now  alive,  and  could  see  who 
they  are  in  the  Northern  States  who  are  advocating  his  doctrine^ 
we  believe  he  would  at  least  give  the  subject  a  thorough  recon- 
sideration. But  this  is  more  than  enough  of  apology,  evten  if  any 
at  all  were  called  for. 

The  amendment  he  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  Confederate  States  (to  the  section  providing  for  liberty  of 
conscience),  was  in  these  words:  "Nevertheless,  we,  the  people 
of  these  Confederate  States,  distinctly  acknowledge  our  responsi- 
bility to  God,  and  the  supremacy  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  as 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords;  and  hereby  ordain  that  no  law 
shall  be  passed  by  the  Congress  of  these  Confederate  States 
inconsistent  with  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures." 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  go  into  an  argument  here  to  show 
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that  such  an-  amendment  to  the  Constitution  would  be  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  theory  of  the  relation  of  Church  and  State, 
as  held  in  the  United  States  and  held  by  Dr.  Thornwell  hjmself ; 
that  it  is  a  virtual  confounding  of  the  spheres  of  ^.he  two  powers ;, 
and  that  its  inevitable  effect  weuld  be  the  infringement  of  the 
liberty  of  conscience.  We  content  ourselves  with  simply  record- 
ing our  dissent  and  protest.  The  Feader  who  wishes  to  see  some 
of  the  grounds  on  which  such  an  amendment  would  be  resisted, 
may  consult  the  article  on  '"Church  and  State"  in  this  journal 
for  October,  1863  (Vol.  XVI.,  No.  2).  The  views  of  that  article 
have  been  immensely  strengthened  by  events  which  have  occurred 
since  it  was  written;  events  which,  we  are  firmly  persuaded, 
would  have  led  Dr.  ThornMfell  to  recoil  from  his  position,  or  at 
least  to  give  it  a  careful  reconsideration. 

5.  We  pass  from  this  the  only  unpleasant  part  of  our  task  to 
consider  next  his  views  of  Presbyterianism.  These  are  contained 
in  the  papers  which  his  editors  have  published  under  the  heads 
of  "Church  Officers"  and  "Church  Operations"  in  the  fourth 
volume.  We  must  be  brief  in  our  notices  of  them,  as  the  space 
allotted  to  us  is  almost  exhausted.  '  ' 

And  j^r«^,  as  to  the  relation  of  all  Church  officers  to  the  Church 
itself,  he  held  that  they  were  representatives ;  that  the  rulers 
were  representatives  as  to  rule,  and  the  deacons  representatives 
as  to  their  functions,  the  custody  and  distribution  of  the  revenues. 
This  view  is  opposed  to  the  view,  on  the  one  hand,  of  Papists 
and  High  Church  Prelatists,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  view  of 
Congregationalism  as  distinct  from  Independency.''* 


*  The  terms  Con^re^utionalism  and  Independency  are  often  used  inter- 
changealdy.  But  when  distinguished,  the  former  has  reference  to  the 
suhject  [mnteria  in  qua)  of  Church  power  :  the  Congregationalists  holditifc 
that  the  power,  ])oth  as  to  its  heiiig  and  in  its  exercise,  is  lodged  in  "the 
brotherhood  ;"  the  latter  having  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  unity  of 
the  Church  :  the  Independents  holding  that  every  congregation  statedly 
worshipping  in  one  place  is  a  comj)lete  church,  and  therefore  denying  the 
authority  of  synods,  or  of  all  courts,  above  that  which  governs  a  single 
congregation.  All  Congregationalists  are  Independents,  but  all  Inde- 
pendents are  not  Congregationalists.  Independency  is  the  genus,  Con- 
gregationalism  a  species  or   variety.     The   Independents  of  Savoy  (in 
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The  Papists  hold  that  all  power,  both  "sn^i^ijieitg^Mii 
•exercise  (in  the  language  of  the  schooln,  both  in  "the  iirstact" 
and  "the  second  act"),  is  lodged  in  the  clergy  alone.  The  Con- 
gregation all  sts  lodge  it,  in  both  acts,  in  the  brotherhood  alone. 
Hence  their  sameness  of  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  privilege 
of  election  of  officers — both  holding  that  election  belongs  to  the 
power  of  government.  But  the}'  draw  very  different  conclusions 
from  the  doctrine  that  election  belongs  to  the  power  of  govern- 
anent.  The  argument  of  the  Papist,  as  stated  by  Bellarmine,  is: 
*'The  power  of  election  belongs  to  government.  It  belongs  not 
to  the  people  to  govern.  J^rgo,  it  belongs  not  to  the  people  to 
elect."  The  argument  of  the  Congregationalist  is:  "The  power 
■of  election  belongs  to  government.  The  power  of  election  belongs 
to  the  people.  Ergo^  the  power  of  government  belongs  to  the 
people."  The  Presbyterian  of  Dr.  Thornwell's  school  denies  the 
principle  which  is  common  to  both  syllogisms,  and  asserts  that 
election  belongs  only  to  the  process  by  which  the  government  is 
constituted:  '■'' Pertineat  ad  gubernationem  et  reginn'M  conatitu- 
endum^  non  farnen  est  actus  regiminis  aut  guhernationis.''  Ac- 
cording to  the  view  of  Popery,  the  ministry  is  a  caste^  having  no 
life  in  common  with  the  people.  According  to  the  Congregational 
view,  the  ministry  is  simply  the  proxy  of  the  people.  According 
to  Presbyterianism,  the  ministry  is  the  rejwe^entative  of  the 
people.  The  difference  between  a  proxy  and  a  representative  is, 
that  the  former  merely  obeys  the  people  and  carries  out  their 
wishes,  while  it  is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  consult  the  interests 
of  the  people,  whether  in  accordance  with  their  wishes  or  not* 
The  eye  sees  for  the  body,  while  it  is  the  body  that  sees  by 
the  eye. 

The  occasion  for  bringing  forward  the  representative  character 
of  Church  officers  was  twofold.  It  was  asserted,  or  strongly  in- 
sinuated as  to  the  minister  of  the  Word,  that  he  was  not  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people;  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  sort  of  caste, 


London)  were  not  Con/:];regatiGnali«t8  ;  at  least  their  leader,  John  Owen, 
was  not,  as  anybody  may  see  by  consulting  his  "True  Nature  of  a  Gospel 
Church."  The  Independents  were  strong  in  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
the  Congregationalists  were  weak. 
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holding  hia  place  in  the  higher  courts  by  a  tenure  independent 
of  the  people.  It  was  asserted,  or  strongly  insinuated,  that  the 
ruling  elder  was  a  representative  of  the  people  only  in  the  sense 
of  appearing  for  them  as  a  proxy  where  it  was  inconvenient  for 
theip  to  appear  in  propria  persona.  In  other  words,  it  seemed 
to  be  attempted,  in  theory  at  least,  to  convert  our  government 
into  a  mixture  of  prelacy  and  democracy.  In  opposition  to  this 
mongrel  government,  our  author  and  the  brethren  on  his  side 
contended  that  Presbyterian  government  was  a  government  by 
assemblies,  consisting  of  presbyters,  chosen  rulers  of  the 
Church;  and  these  of  two  sorts,  teaching  and  ruling  presby- 
ters, equal  in  rank  or  order,  but  diifering  in  function ;  both 
representatives  of  the  people,  the  one  class  more  directly  (like 
the  members  of  the  lower  House  of  Congress),  the  other  class 
indirectly  (like  the  Senators  of  the  upper  House).  According 
to  this  view,  the  ruling  elder  is  called  "the  representative  of  the 
people"  in  our  book,  not  as  asserting  that  he  is  the  only  repre- 
sentative (to  the  exclusion  of  the  minister),  but  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  members  of  the  lower  House  of  Congress  are 
called  "representatives" — because  that  term  is  an  adequate 
description  of  their  office.  The  members  of  the  lower  House  are 
representatives  of  the  people  as  to  law-making,  and  nothing  more. 
The  Senate  consists  of  chosen  rulers,  who  are  representatives  of 
the  people  as  to  law-making,  and  something  more,  to  wit,  as  to 
certain  "executive"  functions. 

2.  This  brings  us  to  another  question  between  the  same 
parties:  "What  is  the  meaning  of  presbyter  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment?" Is  it  synonymous  with  preacher  or  minister  of  the 
word?  Dr.  Thornwell  denied,  the  brethren  of  the  other  part 
affirmed.  The  importance  of  the  question  is  very  obvious.  If 
presbyter  means  preacher  and  nothing  else,  then  there  are  no 
elders  but  preachers;  then  the  officer  known  as  "the  ruling 
elder"  is  not  entitled  to  the  name;  he  is  no  presbyter  or  elder, 
has  no  proper  place  in  a  Presbytery,  which  is  a  college  of  pres- 
byters ;  he  is  a  mere  proxy  or  deputy  of  the  people,  to  make 
known  to  the  presbyters  (preachers)  in  Presbytery  assembled 
what  the  humble  wishes  of  the  people  may  be.     His  jus  divinum 
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is  clean  gone.  He  has  no  rights  given  him  of  God  as  ruling 
elder  which  the  church  is  bound  to  respect.  It  was  held  that  a 
Presbytery  might  be  legally  constituted  without  his  presence; 
and  that  for  him  to  assume  the  right  to  lay  on  his  hands  in  the 
ordination  of  a  minister  because  the  Bible  and  our  Book  said  a 
minister  should  be  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
Presbytery,  was  sheer  audacity.  He  had  no  such  right  on  an- 
other account:  '■^ Nemo  dare  potest  quod  non  habet;''  "Like 
begets  like."*  Any  number  of  wise  saws  might  be  quoted  to 
show  that  a  man  who  is  not  a  preacher  cannot  make,  or  help 
make,  a  preacher;  much  less  can  a  ruling  eMer,  who  is  not  even 
a  presbyter  or  proper  member  of  a  Presbytery,  help  in  such  a 
work.  All  these  plausibilities  were  blown  to  atoms  by  the  argu-' 
ments  of  Breckinridge  and  Thorn  well.  It  was  established  beyond 
contradiction,  that  the  meaning  of  presbyter  was  not  "preacher," 
but  "ruler;"  that  preachers  are  called  presbyters,  not  because 
they  preach,  but  because  they  rule;  and,  therefore,  that  there 
may  be  presbyters  who  do  not  preach.  It  was  further  shown, 
that  in  accordance  with  these  views  of  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
the  Apostolic  Church  had  rulers  who  did  not  preach,  and  that 
this  feature  of  the  apostolic  polity  lingered  in  parts  of  the  Church 
(North  Africa,  for  instance)  as  late,  at  least,  as  the  middle  of  the 
third  century. t  The  right  divine  of  the  ruling  elder  having  been 
established,  it  was  very  easy  to  show  that  his  hands  would  not 
profane  a  minister's  head  in  the  ceremony  of  ordination,  or  inter- 
rupt the  current  of  spiritual  electricity  as  it  was  passing  from  the 
hands  of  the  ministers,  by,  showing  that  the  elders  of  the  whole 
congregation  ordained  of  old  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  that  there  was 
no  current  of  spiritual  electricity  to  flow  or  to  be  interrupted. 
These  discussions  revealed  the  fact,  that  no  small  amount  of 

*  Why  not  quote  also,  Dr.  Thorn  well  suir^ests,  from  the  parody  of 
Johnson,  "Who  drives  fat  oxen  must  himself  he  fat"  ? 

t  Calvin  says  in  his  Commentary  on  1  Timothy  v.  17,  after  noticing 
that  the  passao;e  implies  that  there  were  then  two  kinds  of  preshyters,  and 
that  all  were  not  ordained  to  preach,  "Ambrose  (Bishop  of  Milan,  t397) 
lan)ents  that  this  custom  had  become  obsolete  by  the  nefj;li^ence  of  the 
teachers,  or  rather  l)y  their  pride,  because  they  wished  to  be  eminent 
alone."  / 

VOL.  XXIX,  NO.  3 — 5. 
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prelatical  error  still  lingered  even  in  the  Presbytei^an  Church. 
This  fact  was  specially  manifest  in  the  denial  of  the  right  of  the 
ruling  elder  to  lay  on  hands  in  the  ordination  of  a  minister. 
Ordination  was  practically  treated  as  a  sacrament.  The  adminis- 
tration of  it,  therefore,  belonged,  like  that  of  other  sacraments, 
to  the  minister  of  the  word,  and  "a  layman"  like  the  ruling 
elder  could  take  no  part  in  it.  Dr.  Thornwell  did  great  service 
to  the  Church  in  recalling  its  attention  to  the  true  nature  of 
ordination,  as  simply  a  formal  recognition  and  publication  of  the 
fact,  that  God.  in  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  expressed  by  one 
of  its  courts,  had  called  the  ordained  man  to  the  office.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  ceremony  of  ordination,  therefore,  which 
made  it  improper  for  the  ruling  elder  to  take  part  in  it.  Ordi- 
nation does  not  make  a  man  a  minister,  as  the  prelatical  doctrine 
affirms.  It  is  an  act  of  a  court.,  sitting  under  the  law  of  Christ, 
which  prescribes  the  qualifications  of  a  minister,  and  finding  a 
verdict  according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence  It  is  an  act  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  that  of  a  court  admitting  a  person  to  the 
communion  of  the  Church.  The  law  of  Christ  prescribes  the 
(qualifications  of  a  church  member.  The  court  incjuires  whether 
A  B  has  these  qualifications;  and  if  it  finds  that  he  has,  the 
verdict  is,  that  God  gives  him  a  right  to  communion.  The  Ses- 
sion does  not  njake  him  a  member,  or  give  him  a  right  to  com- 
munion. It  simply  recognises  the  fact  that  the  right  has  been 
given  him  of  God. 

8.  Thus  far,  two  distinctive  features  of  Presbyterian  polity  have 
been  noticed:  Ar*^  its  governing  by  parliamentary  assemblies  of 
representatives;  aecoinlhj,  its  representatives  being  all  presbyters, 
but  of  two  sorts — teaching  presbyters,  and  presbyters  who  rule 
without  teaching.  One  more  feature  remains  to  complete  the 
view;  and  that  is  the  mode  in  which  it  realises  the  idea  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  The  idea  of  the  unity  is  i-ealised  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  representative  system.  Its  method  is  opposed 
to  that  of  Rome,  which  also  attempts  to  realise  the  unity,  as  the 
principle  itself  of  the  unity  is  opposed  to  Independency.  As 
against  Independency,  Presbyterianism  holds  that  two  or  more 
congregations  may   be  united  under  one  government.      This  is 
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the  principle.     The  extent  of  its  application,  or  exemplification, 
is  "a  circumstance"  common  to  human  societies,  which  is  to  be 
regulated  "by  the  light  of  nature  and  Christian  prudence,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  rules  of  the  word."    If  there  was  but  one 
congregation  of  saints  in   the  world,   the  presbytery  governing 
that  congregation  would  be  the  parliament  of  the  whole  Church. 
Let  the  congregations  be  increased  a  hundred   or  a  thousand- 
fold, the  unity  of  the  whole  would  be  represented  by  a  parliament 
composed  of  presbyters  from  the  parts.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
method  of  realising  the  unity  differs  as  widely  from  the  method 
adopted  by  Rome  as  the   principle  differs  from  the  principle  of 
Independency.     Rome  realises  the  unity  by  di,  graded  hierarchy 
composed  of  officers  of  different  ranks  and  orders,  the  pyramid 
being  capped  by  a  supreme  pontiff  at  Rome,  who  embraces  within 
himself  all  powers  and  rights,  and  delegates,  as  he  pleases,  powers 
jind  rights  to  be  exercised  by  all  the  officers  below  him.    Presby- 
terianism  realises  the  unity  by  a  series  of  courts  composed,  all  of 
them,  of  exactly   the  same  officers,  the  highest  court  being,  of 
course,  the  representative  of  the  unity  of  the  whole.     These 
courts  are  the  organs  through  which  the  one  body  acts.    The  life 
is  in  the  whole  and  in   every  part;    the  life  of  the  whole  is  in 
every  part;    and  the  life  of  the  whole  controls  the  life  of  every 
part.     The  judges  of  the  lower  courts,  in  some  of  the  States  of 
this  Union,  constitute,  "in  bank,"  a  court  of  appeals;    but  the 
same  commonwealth   appears  in  all  the  courts,  confronting  the 
criminal  by  the  indictment,  as  an    offender  against  its  majesty, 
alike  in  the  court  of  original  jurisdiction  and  in  the  court  of  last 
resort.     But  let  it  be  well  observed,  the  General  Assembly   and 
the  Session  are  composed  of  the  same  elements.     Every  ruling 
elder  who  sits  in  the  Assembly   belongs  to  some  church  session. 
"Of  such  a  council  as  this,"  says  Milton,  "every   parochial  con- 
sistory is  a  right  homogeneous  and  constituting  part;    being  in 
itself  a  little  synod,  and  towards  a  general  assembly,  moving  upon 
her  own  basis  in  an  even  and  firm   progression,  as  those  smaller 
8quar(?s  in  battle  unite  in   one  great  cube,  the  main  phalanx,  an 
emblem  of  truth  and  steadfastness."    (Reason  of  Church  Govern- 
ment urged  against  Prelaty,    Chapter  6.)      The   Presbyterian 
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method  of  realising  the  unity  of  the  Church  protects  the  rights 
of  its  private  members;  the  Roman  method  destroys  them.  Home 
is  a  great  iron  wheel  of  which  individuals  and  tribunals  are  only 
spokes.  Presbyterianism  is  a  wheel  which  contains  within  it  a 
DQultitude  of  wheels,  each  having  a  life  and  movement  of  its  own, 
yet  all  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  the  living  creature,  which  is  in 
the  wheel. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  )l>y.  Thornwell's  definition  of  Pres- 
byterianism— the  only  satisfactory  definition  we  have  ever  met 
with:  'Presbyterianism  is  the  government  of  the  Church  by 
parliamentary  assemblies,  composed  of  two  classes  of  presbyters, 
and  of  presbyters  only,  and  so  arranged  as  to  realise  the  visible 
unity  of  the  whole  Church." 


Here  we  make  an  end.  It  has  been  a  great  delight  to  us  to 
follow  the  track  of  the  illustrious  thinker  whose  writings  we  have 
been  reviewing.  We  trust  we  have  not  failed  to  impress  the 
reader,  who  has  followed  us  to  the  end,  with  the  conviction  that 
there  are  treasures  of  thought  in  Dr.  Thornwell's  works  which 
will  amf)ly  repay  the  most  assiduous  study.  Our  exhortation  to 
all,  and  especially  to  all  students  of  theology,  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  line  of  Horace  in  reference  to  the  Greek  authors, — 

"  \()(;tnrnii  vcrsato  manu,  versato  diurna." 
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By  the  above  term  is  designated  that  prohibitory  temperance 
law  which  was  passed  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
in  the  year  1851.  For  more  than  twenty  years  the  subject  of  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks  had  been  warmly  discussed,  numerous  Tem- 
perance Societies  had  been  formed,  and  yet  the  evil  was  but  little 
ubated.  With  some  the  moral  and  social  evils  were  chiefly  dwelt 
upon,  and  moral  suasion  was  the  only  force  they  would  resort  to  as 
<i  remedy  ;  others,  fully  agreeing  with  them  as  to  the  evils,  went 
one  step  further,  to  show  that  intemperance  and  moderate  drink- 
ing were  together  destroying  the  wealth  of  the  State.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  Maine  was  believed  to  have  untold 
wealth  in  her  vast  and  noble  forests  of  pine.  The  winters  of  the 
liard-working  and  stalwart  farmers  are  uniformly  given  to  "log- 
ging,'.' and  the  summers  to  their  farms.  This  winter  industry 
was  prosecuted  with  amazing  energy,  and  the  magnificent  forests 
rapidly  disappeared.  By  the  middle  of  the  century  "logging'] 
had  become  difficult  and  comparatively  meagre  in  its  results. 
The  noblest  forests  from  all  the  larger  streams  had  been  cut  away. 
and  the  timber  must  be  dragged  over  greater  distances, and  to  the 
smaller  streams.  Now  what  had  become  of  all  this  vast  wealth  ? 
The  fact  .was  undeniable  that  the  forests  were  gone  and  the  State 
was  none  the  richer.  Yet  the  men  of  Maine  had  performed  the 
labor  and  received  the  money.  The  truth  at  length  burst  upon 
the  common  sense  of  the  people.  The  money  had  gone  down 
their  throats ;  or,  rather,  they  had  drunk  up  their  noble  forests. 
Every  man,  and  many  a  woman,  had  swallowed  hundreds  of  pine 
trees  six  feet  in  diameter  and  sixty  feet  to  the  first  limb.  Busi- 
ness men  of  the  largest  experience  and  widest  observation,  at- 
tested that  the  Maine  forests  had  not  in  fact  brought  wealth  to 
the  State.  They  had  disappeared,  and  might  as  well  have  never 
existed,  so  far  as  Maine  herself  was  concerned. 

But  there  were  thirteen  distilleries  in  the  State,  doing  an   im- 
mense business,  besides  all  that  was  imported  from  abroad.     Al- 
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most  every  store  sold  intoxicating  liquors  by  the  glass  or  by  the 
jug.  The  Temperance  Societies  could  not  stem  the  tide.  The 
crime,  the  misery,  the  poverty,  the  desolated  and  wretched  house- 
holds, all  seeraed  to  demand  that  the  tempter  should  be  put  out 
of  the  way.  The  pulpit,  the  press,  and  the  platform,  lifted  up 
their  mighty  voices  against  it.  They  denied  that  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  secured  to  this  nefarious  industry  the  right  to 
prey  upon  all  the  most  sacred  interests  and  rights  of  society. 
The  liquor  interest  saw  the  rising  of  the  impending  storm,  and 
armed  for  the  fight.  All  that  money  and  rhetoric  and  false  rea- 
soning could,  was  brought  into  requisition.  Sympathisers  from 
Massachusetts  made  common  cause  with  them,  and  opened  both 
their  mouths  and  their  purses.  But  the  people  of  Maine  have  a 
way  of  looking  at  a  thing  pretty  steadily  and  deliberately,  and 
then  deciding  for  themselves  whether  to  do  it  or  not.  They  are 
eminently  a  practical  people  ;  and  when  tliey  clearly  see  a  possi- 
ble good  to  be  attained,  they  go  tor  it  without  being  at  all  fright- 
ened by  precedents  or  theories.  After  twenty  years  of  discus- 
sion and  fruitless  experiment  with  license  laws,  they  resolved  to 
put  the  hateful  thing  away. 

They  had  an  indefatigable,  valiant,  and  enthusiastic  leader  in 
the  Hon.  Neal  Dow  of  Portland,  and  in  18r)l  the  prohibitory 
law  was  passed.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  first  Sec- 
tion, and  it  shows  with  sufficient  clearness  the  object  in  view  : 

"Section  Ist.  No  person  shall  Ik;  allowed  at  tiny  time  to  manufacture 
or  sell,  by  himself,  his  clerk,  servant,  or  a^ent,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
spirituous  or  intoxicatin<5  liquors,  or  any  mixed  liquors,  a  part  of  which 
is  intoxioatinfi,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,'" 

Section  2d  provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  agent  on  salary, 
with  defined  powers  and  limitations,  to  sell  alcohol  and  other 
liquors  for  medical  and  mechanical  purposes  alone. 

Other  Sections  (there  are  36  in  all)  define  the  mode  of  prose- 
cutions, the  duties  of  Sheriffs,  the  penalties  and  fines  to  be  in- 
flicted, the  powers  and  duties  of  municipal  governments  with  regard 
to  the  traffic  and  to  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors,  so 
that  any  decent  execution  of  the  law  closes  all  dram-shops,  all 
tippling   places,  all  bars  at  hotels,  and   drives  the   use  of  rum, 
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whiskey,  and  \\\\  their  relatioJiH,  into  secret  places.  Any  man 
<5an  import  from  another  State  any  (quantity  he  pleases  for  hjs 
own  use,  but  he  cannot  sell  it,  and  all  pretence  at  giving  it  away 
is  futile  in  law.  *  '  ■  ; 

Now  how  was  this  very  stringent  law  received  by  the  people 
of  the  State  ?  Could  it  be  executed  ?  We  answer,  a  majority 
of  the  people  were  ready  for  it.  The  matter  had  been  earnestly 
und  universally  discussed.  Not  a  township  or  village  in  the 
State  had  remained  indifferent.  Earnest  men  had  canvassed  the 
State  many  times  during  the  fifteen  years  preceding  the  law. 
There  was  a  general  feeling  that  something  more  efficient  must 
be  done  to  save  the  State  from  the  ravages  of  intemperance,  and 
when  the  law  was  imposed,  the  great  body  of  the  farming  popu- 
lation welcomed  it,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  its  execution. 
Among  them  it  was  impossible  to  evade  it.  A  vast  majority  were 
determined  it  should  have  a  full  and  fair  trial.  Those  who  at- 
tempted to  evade  soon  found  it  a  losing  business.  Ten  dollars 
fine  and  costs  for  the  first  offence ;  twenty  dollars  and  costs  for 
the  second  ;  twenty  <lollars,  costs,  and  a  month's  imprisonment 
for  the  third,  and  so  on.  Moreover,  liquors  in  store  were  for- 
feited. Against  such  a  law  no  man  could  long  make  a  stand, 
and  all  the  liquor  shops  disappeared  throughout  the  State. 

In  two  respects,  the  effect  was  marvellous.  The  first  and 
greatest  was  the  sudden  disappearance  of  three-fourths  of  the 
drunkenness  which  had  afflicted  so  many  families.  There  being 
no  dram-shops,  no  place  of  gathering,  of  "treating,"  no  daily 
temptation  thrown  in  the  way,  the  greater  part  would  not  take 
the  trouble  to  obtain  their  rum  or  whiskey  in  quantity  from 
abroad.  Thousands  of  intemperate  men  rejoiced  that  the. rum 
holes  were  out  of  the  way,  and  they  could  now  easily  return  to 
temperate  habits.  Of  course  some  would  find  the  means  of  in- 
temperate indulgence  still  ;  but  in  all  the  rural  districts  the  law 
fully  answered  the  expectations  of  its  friends,  with  regard  to  the 
diminution  of  drunkenness.  The  second  surprising  effect  was 
in  tho  diminution  of  crime.  Some  of  the  county  jailsl  became 
absolutely  empty.  This  was  signally  true  of  Oxford  L/Ounty, 
one  of  the  largest  counties  of  the  State,  and  having  much  terri- 
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tory  sparsely  inhabited.  It  was  also  true  of  Penobscot,  Kenne- 
bec, Franklin,  and  York.  Their  jails  vrere  entirely  emp^.  In 
Cumberland  County,  the  most  populous  county  in  the  State, 
there  were  but  five  prisoners  four  months  after  the  passage  of  the 
law,  and  three  of  these  were  liquor  dealers,  who  were  imprisoned 
for  violation  of  the  prohibitory  law.  This  jail  had  been  usually 
overcrowded.  In  many  placfes  pauperism  has  entirely  ceased, 
and  in  all  the  work-houses  and  alms-houses  have  been  greatly 
lightened  of  their  heavy  burdens. 

Fn  the  cities  the  law  could  be  more  successfully  evaded  by 
fraud  or  force,  but  even  in  them  the  change  for  the  better  was 
very  marked. 

The  liquor  interests  in  the  mean  time  were  organising  for  a 
general  move  against  the  law.  The  question  fell  into  party 
politics,  and  after  five  years  of  successful  execution,  the  law  was 
revoked,  and  the  licensed  dram-shop  again  appeared  in  every 
village,  almost  in  every  street.  The  liquor  interest  had  won 
what  they  called  "a  glorious  victory."  They  had  "buried  the 
Maine  Law  so  deep  the  archangel's  trump  would  never  rouse  it." 

But  the  truth  was,  their  triumph  brought  upon  them  their 
worst  defeat.  They  rushed  into  the  liquor  business  as  though  all 
the  people  of  Maine  would  now  rise  and  drink  revenge  for  their 
five  years  of  abstinence.  The  people,  however,  were  soon  im- 
measurably disgusted  with  the  results.  Rescued  men  returned 
to  drunken  habits.  Homes  that  had  become  peaceful  and  happy, 
were  again  scenes  of  unnatural  cruelty  and  outrage.  Fathers 
and  mothers  saw  their  sons  yielding  to  temptation,  crime  multi- 
plied, and  disorder  followed  upon  years  of  peace  and  quier. 

But  the  people  again  dethroned  the  liquor  lords.  They  had 
had  enough  of  poverty  and  crime  at  their  hands.  But  for  them 
the  State  would  never  have  lost  its  noble  forests,  worth  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  without  being  one  penny  the  richer.  But 
for  them,  the  poor  and  miserable  homes  of  the  State  would  have 
been  abodes  of  happiness  and  comfort.  But  for  them,  many 
thousands  would  never  have  gone  down  to  drunkards'  graves  or 
the  culprit's  disgrace  and  doom,  filling  the  hearts  of  their  friends 
with  shame  and  sorrow,  and  the  hearts  of  their  households  With 
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anf^uish  unutterable.     The  people,  always  slow  to  rise,  were  at 
length  aroused,  were  rather  forced  to  view  the  subject  in  relation 
to  their  own  immediate  and  best    interests,  and  they  resolved  to 
put  away  the  accursed  thing  forever.     The  law  was  reestablished 
with  more  stringent  provisions  than   before,    and   it  has  become 
much  more  effective  in  the  cities.     It  is  probably  at  this  day  as 
well  executed  in  them  as  any  law  is.     There   is  far  more  private 
drinking  in  the  cities   than   in  the  country.     But  this   the  law 
does  not  profess  to  reach.     It  stops   the  manufacture  and  sale. 
Any  man  may  still  get  his  demijohn  or  cask  of  liquor  from  Bos- 
ton, and  if  he  uses  it  in  his  own    house  in  a  legitimate  way,  no- 
body will  disturb  him.     But  if  he  forms  a  club  and  gives  it  away^ 
the   Sheriff  will   take  him  and    his  liquor    in    charge.     Clubs 
formed  in  that  wa^  have  recently  been  broken  up  in  the  city  of 
Bangor. 

The  State  has  now  had  twenty-seven  years'  experience  of  this 
law.  It  was  established  in  1851,  and  no  exception  is  to  be  made 
for  the  short  time  during  which  it  wns  abolished,  for  that  period 
constituted  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  experience... 

What  now  is  its  position?  Has  it  grown  stronger  or  weaker? 
This  is  a  question  of  great  significance.  It  is  supposed  that  a 
people  of  ordinary  intelligence  is  capable  of  comprehending  the 
drift,  tendency,  and  value  of  a  law  in  the  course  of  twenty-seven 
years.  It  is  a  simple  trial,  involving  their  common  social  and 
daily  interests.  If  they  cannot  become  acquainted  with  one  of 
their  own  simple  laws  in  twenty-seven  years,  so  as  to  form  a  safe 
judgment  upon  it,  pray  how  long  a  time  should  they  have?  One 
generation  has  nearly  passed  away  in  the  mean  time,  transmitting 
its  views  and  experience  as  it  goes  along. 

Now  it  is  capable  of  unquestionable  proof  that  the  Maine  Law 
was  never  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  convictions,  judgments,  and  de- 
termination of  the  people  as  at  present.  Both  political  parties 
alike  espouse  it.  This  is  very  nearly  a  demonstration.  For  if 
either  party  saw  the  least  hope  of  gaining  more  votes  than  it 
would  lose  by  assailing  it,  who  believes  it  would  be  unassailed  a 
single  week  ?  At  this  day  both  parties  accept  it  as  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  whoever  attacks  it  digs  his  own  political  grave. 
VOL.  XXIX.,  No.  3 — 6. 
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Another  proof  is,  that  every  Legislature  does  something  to 
make  the  law  more  efficient  in  its  working  and  in  all  points  con- 
formable to  sound  and  efficient  legislation. 

But  a  third  and  final  proof  is,  that  the  attacks  upon  the  law 
are  outside  of  the  State.  There  are  many  benevolent  individuals, 
travellers,  or  residents  of  neighboring  States,  who  are  distressed 
about  this  law.  We  possess  quite  a  collection  of  attacks  upon 
it  from  outsiders.  They  are  of  two  directly  opposite  views. 
One  class  is  distressed  because  the  law  is  so  severely  executed. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  decent  man,  a  gentleman,  to  obtain  the 
liquor  he  needs.  He  must  call  a  doctor  and  persuade  him  to  give 
a  medical  prescription  for  it,  and  then  ten  to  one  the  city  agent, 
who  alone  can  sell  it,  is  not  in  his  office.  The  poor  thirsty  tra- 
veller leaves  the  place  with  curses,  but  fares  no  better  at  the  next. 
He  indignantly  claims  the  right  to  drink  when  he  pleases,  as  much 
as  he  pleases,  and  to  be  as  drunk  or  as  sober  as  he  pleases.  The 
people  of  Maine  reply,  No,  not  by  our  permission.  A  drunken 
man  is  either  a  fool  or  a  madman.  Both  are  dangerous  to  them- 
selves or  others,  in  different  ways.  We  will  not  allow  you  to 
become  either  on  our  soil,  so  far  as  we  can  legitimately  prevent  it. 

But  another  class  take  the  opposite  ground,  and  ridicule  the 
law  as  wholly  inoperative,  as  worse  than  nothing.  They  report 
more  drunkenness  in  Maine  than  ever  before,  and  are  quite  con- 
cerned about  our  morals.  According  to  them,  the  Maine  Law 
has  ruined  the  business  of  the  State,  driven  away  capital,  and 
caused  a  vast  increase  of  intemperance  ! 

Now  both  these  opposite  representations  cannot  be  true.  If 
it  be  so  difficult  to  obtain  a  glass  of  liquor  that  travellers  bitterly 
complain,  tlie  State  must  be  very  far  from  general  intemperance. 

But  there  are  perfectly  reliable  statistics  which  decide  the 
question.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  secret  distilling  can  hardly 
exist.  The  people  very  generally  determined  that  it  should  not 
exist;  and  looking  upon  all  who  would  engage  in  it  as  low,  vile, 
lawless  men,  who  would  also  steal  and  murder,  but  for  fear  and 
cowardice,  the  detection  and  summary  condemnation  to  fine,  im- 
prisonment, and  confiscation,  are  too  certain  to  allow  of  its  ex- 
istence in  any  force. 
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,  Now,  what  do  the  most  trustworthy  statistics  show  with  regard 
to  the  effect  of  the  Maine  Law  in  Maine  ?  « 

First,  as  to  its  open,  authorized  sale:  Before  the  passage  of 
the  prohibitory  law,  there  were  2,000  places  where  ruin  and  other 
liquors  were  sold,  amounting  to  $10,000,000  annually.  Now 
there  are  about  100  town  agencies,  and  their  sales  amount  to 
1 100,000  annually,  for  medical  and  mechanical  purposes;  about 
fifteen  cents  per  inhabitant,  as  shown  by  ex-Governor  Dingley. 
The  population  of  the  State  was  then  450,000,  and  the  cost  of 
intoxicating  liquors  was  $22.22  to  each  inhabitant.       ;  :    h;  ' 

But  to  get  at  the  real  facts,  we  must  add  the  private  use  and 
surreptitious  sale,  which  are  matters  of  conjecture.  Few  would 
place  them  so  high  as  $1,000,000.  The  population  is  now 
625,000.  This  would  give  us  $1.75  to  each  inhabitant,  against 
$22.22.  ■  I  ..  •„.....;;.,. 

On  the  old  system  we  should  now  be  expending,  with  our  in- 
crease of  population,  $13,888,000.  The  State  doubtless  saves  full 
$13,000,000  every  year  by  this  law.  The  people,  being  fully 
convinced  of  this,  will  not  abolish  the  law  in  order  to  accommo- 
date a  set  of  would-be  rum-sellers  and  rum-manufacturers — men 
who  grow  rich  by  making  others  poor,  and  whose  ultimate  influ- 
ence upon  society  is  best  seen  in  the  courts  of  justice,  the  jails, 
the  alms-houses,  and  the  taxes.  ^ 

With  these  statistics  the  views  of  judicious  men  of  the  largest 
experience  fully  accord.  Ex-Governor  Dingley,  after  presenting 
an  immense  array  of  statistics  of  the  past  and  present,  adds, 
"Not  only  my  own  observation,  but  also  the  observation  of  every 
public  man  whose  position  has  given  him  an  opportunity  to  know 
the  facts,  sustain  the  whole  drift  of  the  statistics  I  have  pre- 
sented." 

A  mayor  of  the  city  of  Portland,  in  a  message  to  the  City 
Council,  affirmed,  that  "the  quantity  of  liquor  now  sold  is  not 
one  fiftieth  part  as  much  as  it  was  before  the  enactment  of  the 
law."  , 

But  it  is  true  that  in  the  cities — fortunately  we  have  but  few— 
the  law  cannot  be  executed  as  in  the  country.  But  the  same  is 
true  of  other  laws,     Theft,  violence,  fraud  are  tenfold  more  in 
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proportion  to  numbers  than  In  the  country.  Further  and  more 
stringent  legislation  will  ere  long  grapple  with  this  evil,  and  the 
cities  will  not  be  allowed  to  cherish  nests  of  poison,  corruption, 
crime,  and  death  any  more  than  they  would  be  allowed  to  have  a 
pest-house  for  the  diffusion  of  small-pox.  Even  in  cities,  how- 
ever, the  evil  is  very  much  restrained.  Drunkenness  and  all  the 
means  to  produce  it  are  driven  into  hiding-places,  and  are  re- 
garded as  works  of  darkness  in  the  same  category  with  theft  and 
robbery.  ,        -  i,i,.j,-ii--  <.u  > 

But  for  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  law,  we  must  go  into 
the  country.  Some  time  since  we  visited  a  farming  town  fa- 
miliarly known  to  us  in  former  times,  and  had  a  conversation 
with  three  of  the  intelligent  farmers  of  the  place  about  the  Maine 
Law.  As  their  views  clearly  represent  the  views  of  the  great 
majority  of  men  of  their  class,  let  us  give  them  in  substance  and 
in  a  very  compact  form  as  from  one  man. 

We  said  :  "Mr.  A.,  your  roads  are  excellent,  the  houses  and 
barns  seem  to  be  in  good  order,  shade  trees  abundant,  and  many 
other  signs  of  thrift,  but  we  have  passed  two  farms  that  are 
growing  up  into  wood  lands."        \V%''~:i\ii-i-'hi4}>X-^<}w:\'%i>^'^&,:-&-^i^^ 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "our  population  has  diminished  by  nearly 
three  hundred  in  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years ;  but  our 
farms  produce  more  than  they  ever  did  before." 

Being  asked  for  an  explanation  of  that,  he  replied :  "There 
are  three  chief  reasons.  One  is  our  improved  implements  of  ag- 
riculture. Our  mowers,  reapers,  tedders,  cultivators,  etc.,  enable 
us  to  do  more  work  with  less  hands.  I  am  now  an  old  man, 
but  I  can  cultivate  more  land  and  produce  larger  crops  than  when 
I  was  twenty-five  ;  for  now  the  horses  and  oxen  do  the  work, 
even  to  the  digging  of  potatoes,  which  is  a  great  crop  with  us." 

"A  second  reason  is,  that  we  farmers  have  learned  that  in 
order  to  get  a  good  crop  out  of  the  ground,  we  must  put  some- 
thing into  it  to  make  the  crop  grow.  We  make  a  great  deal  of 
dressing  for  the  soil  in  various  ways  that  we  never  thought  of  in 
old  times'." 

"But  the  third  reason  and  the  greatest,  is  the  Maine  Law. 
Forty  years  ago  there  were  seventy  drunkards  in  this  place  with 
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only  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  and  more  than  that  number  of 
hard  drinkers.  Now  there  are  no  hard  drinkers  and  only  two 
drunkards  that  I  know  of.  Where  thei/  get  their  rum  the  Lord 
knows,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  the  devil  knows.  They  can't  buy 
a  drop  in  this  town.  The  Maine  Law  has  painted  the  houses 
and  surrounded  them  with  shade  trees.  We  have  better  cloth- 
ing, better  furniture,  more  books  and  papers,  better  schools,  and 
more  property  than  we  had  forty  years  ago,  although  most  of  the 
young  men  go  to  the  West."    ^"      ■  * -^'*  *^  f 

"But,"  said  we,  ''what  has  improved  your  roads  so  much  ?" 
"We  are  proud  of  our  roads,"  he  replied.  "We  know  better 
how  to  make  them  so  that  they  will  stand  and  wear  well.  This 
going  West  is  a  foolish  thing.  A  man  who  will  stay  at  home 
and  study  his  ground  and  study  his  crops  and  make  a  good  use 
of  all  his  advantages,  will  do  as  well  here,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  as  he  will  at  the  West."  ^vtv.,.><-<  l.^ii^  ,^'4tm>^fm- mfmmm^iMiS^' ■ 

We  took  pains  to  verify  so  far  as  possible  these  representations 
which  were  given  withmuch  good  sense  and  judgment.  Visiting 
quite  a  number  of  houses,  we  saw  in  some,  small  but  well  selected 
libraries.  Forty  years  ago  you  might  have  seen  the  Bible,  Bun- 
yan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  possibly  a  His- 
tory of  New  England.  Now  there  were  to  be  seen  Histories  of 
England  and  of  the  United  States,  and  books  of  Poetry,  of  Travel, 
and  of  Biography.  Besides  these  some  Agricultural  newspaper 
and  other  periodical  literature  lay  on  the  table.  Photographs, 
of  course,  adorned  the  walls ;  and  it  is  well  that  they  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  miserable  daubs  which  used  occasionally  to  be 
Seen.  The  signs  of  general  comfort  were  unmistakable.  The 
signs  of  increased  intelligence  were  equally  plain.  Not  wealth, 
but  comfort ;  not  struggling  ambition,  but  quiet  and  contentment 
seemed  to  reign.  If  there  was  no  startling  progress,  there  was 
steady  silent  growth,  which  is  much  better.  •    .   ;  : 

The  observations  made  by  us  in  that  individual  place,  we  have 
made  in  a  more  cursory  manner  in  many  other  places.  We  have 
passed  through  the  whole  length  of  the  State  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  New  Brunswick,  and  have  conversed  with  people  of 
every  class,  and  we  can  bear  the  most  decided  testimony  that  the 
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Maine  Law  is  not  only  a  great  success,  but  it  is  most  firmly  es> 
tablished  in  the  hearts  of  an  immense  majority  of  the  people. 

This  is  further  proved,  by  the  fact,  that  almost  every  year 
increases  its  efficiency.  Its  weak  points  are  from  time  to  time 
strengthened.  Objectionable  points  are  n>odified ;  but  no  one 
attempts  to  relax  it ;  no  one  dares  assail  it.  Whoever  wishes  to 
see  the  Maine  Law  in  its  present  form,  together  with  other 
liquor  laws  of  the  United  States,  can  obtain  a  pamphlet  of  138 
pages  postpaid,  by  sending  his  address  with  twenty-five  cents  to 
J.  S.  Stearns,  Publishing  Agent,  58  Reade  Street,  New  York. 
The  excellence  of  the  Maine  Law,  however,  is  in  its  execution. 
The  people  sustain  it.  They  have  considered  well  the  evils  of 
intemperance  and  have  decided  to  do  away  with  them. 
pj^,,3rhe  present  Legislature  has  only  responded  to  the  known  sen- 
timents of  the  people  in  passing,  without  one  dissenting  voice^ 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution  :  »f'  mm 


IW 


■'  "Whereas,  The  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage  has  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  destroy  domestic  happiness,  corrupt  society,  encourage  crime^ 
and  drag  men  down  to  poverty,  pauperism,  degradation,  and  ruin  : 
therefore,  "^  , 

^^Resolved,  That  the  noble  men  and  women  of  the  State  of  Maine,  who 
have  80  faithfully  and  earnestly  labored  to  suppress  the  evils  of  intemper- 
ance, and  to  reform  and  elevate  the  inebriate,  are  entitled  to  and  should 
receive  the  commendation  and  earnest  support  of  all  good  people  in  their 
own  borders.".  ,    -i.         ,  ,  • 


>  M  .  .  "  U  I 


In  the  enactment  of  the  first  law  in  1851,  the  vote  was,  in  the 
House,  eighty-six  to  forty,  in  the  Senate,  eighteen  to  ten.  In 
the  passage  of  the  last  stringent  addition  to  the  law  in  1877, 
there  was  not  a  dissenting  twice  either  in  the  House  or  Senate. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  Maine  Law  abroad,  the 
above  stated  facts  manifestly  prove  that  the  people  of  Maine  like 
it,  are  determined  to  maintain  and  perfect  it,  and  are  reaping  in- 
estimable blessings  from  it. 


!  1 
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ARTICLE  111. 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF   HELL. 

I.  The  doctrine  of  ''eternal  life,"  or  of  '"heaven,"  is  the  most 
pleasing  that  God  could  reveal  to  man:  and  he  has  revealed  it 
abundantly ;  so  much  so  that  the  whole  world  should  be  filled  with 
gratitude  because  of  this  clear  revelation.  The  Church  has  been 
troubled  by  raany  a  heresy — but  no  heretic  ever  had  much  of 
a  following  who  denied  the  certainty  of  a  future  where  ali  the 
toils  and  sorrows  of  earth  shall  give  place  to  unending  joy. 
There  have,  of  course,  been  a  great  variety  of  opinions  as  to  what 
precisely  it  is  that  shall  constitute  that  bliss  the  promise  of  which 
is  80  largely  given  in  Scripture ;  but  such  differences  of  view  are 
always  to  be  expected  when  men  reason  upon  a  subject  as  to  the 
particulars  of  which  they  know  so  little  and  yet  must  feel  so 
much.  But  that  there  is  a  heaven  where  immortal  souls  are 
appointed  to  dwell,  no  one  with  the  light  of  revelation  about  him 
is  permitted  to  doubt,  although  he  may  not  tell  just  where  it  is, 
nor  just  how  it  is  fitted  up  for  man's  eternal  abode.  And  no 
one  would  doubt  the  existence  of  such  an  eternity  of  blessedness 
even  were  it  revealed  with  very  much  less  certainty  than  that 
with  which  it  actually  stands  out  in  the  great  sky  of  gospel 
promise.  It  is  so  precious  a  truth — so  bright  a  hope — so  en- 
trancing a  prospect — as  that  a  single  ray  from  it  were  all  enough 
to  charm  the  belief  of  the  most  sceptical.  Let  us  never  cease  to 
thank  God  for  giving  us  such  an  inheritance  to  think  of — an 
inheritance  so  sure,  so  grand,  so  satisfying;  and  never  let  us 
cease  to  lay  the  tribute  of  our  adoring  love  at  the  feet  of  him^ 
who,  the  Saviour  of  Men,  has  come  to  open  the  path  which  even 
the  most  timid  feet  may  confidently  take  for  reaching  a  home  so 
safe,  so  rich,  and  so  enduring !  n    •  '.  ,    ,        ,»        .,;. 

If,  however,  we  believe  in  the  Bible  at  all — from  which  book 
alone  we  derive  all  our  sure  knowledge  of  a  hereafter — we  must 
believe  that,  as  it  teaches  on  the  one  hand  the  doctrine  of 
heaven,  so  it  teaches  on  the  other  the  doctrine  of  "hell;"  and  that| 
the  contents  of  these  two  doctrines  are  just  as  diverse  from  eaoh^ 
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other  as  sunshine  and  shadow,  as  day  and  night,  as  hope  and 
despair;  as,  in  short,  the  contrasting  contents  of  the  two  places 
themselves.  We  must  accept  both  doctrines  or  neither  of  them  ; 
for,  in  fact,  they  are  just  two  opposite  sides  of  the  same  great 
truth:  the  truth  that  Q-od  reigns  in  righteousness :  a  righteous- 
ness which  draws  to  itself  all  that  is  its  like,  and  which  repel» 
from  itself  all  that  is  its  unlike.  If  we  examine  the  terms  which 
inspiration  has  chosen  for  naming  these  two  doctrines,  we  shall 
And  this  opposition  expressed  in  them.  They  are  translated  in 
our  English  Scriptures  in  the  use  of  two  Anglo-Saxon  words 
which  well  convey  the  significancy  of  the  original  terms.  The 
one  is  derived  from  '^heafen,'*  heaved  up ;  thus,  the  elevated 
place,  a  something  raised  as  a  mountain  is  above  the  level ;  and 
having  upon  it  whatsoever  Is  most  bright,  whatsoever  has  a  face 
towai-ds  the  perpetual  sun,  whatsoever  is  deserving  of  a  throne- 
like glory.  The  other  is  derived  from  '^helan.^'  which  means  to 
cover,  and  thus  to  conceal — that  which  is  deservedly  left  in  dark- 
ness; depressed  (as  it  were)  under  a  weight  which  it  cannot  lift; 
Hnd  having  wrapped  up  in  it  whatsoever  is  too  low  to  be  desired; 
whatsoever  is  too  gloomy  to  be  contemplated,,  and  whatsoever 
should  hide  itself  away  in  perpetual  shame.  Accordingly,  those 
two  nouns — the  one  i^tf  ^Id  Testament  Hebrew,  the  other 
^rfr/f  New  Testament  Greek — most  frequently  used  to  designate 
the  place  of  lost  spirits,  and  nearly  always  translated  "A^W,"  or 
its  equivalent,  mean  precisely  this:  an  wnt^erwertM  place.  But, 
(is  if  to  complete  the  idea  of  which  that  of  concealment  \^  only 
fragmentary  or  partial,  the  Scriptures  employ  additional  words 
with  which  to  depict  this  terrifying  night  of  eternity.  More 
than  once,  e.  g.^  our  Lord  uses  the  word  ^^ gehenna,''  meaning 
all-and-eyer-consuming/re,  as  indicative  of  hell ;  as  in  that  verse 
in  Luke  (similarly  in  Matthew  and  Mark):  "Fear  Him  who  has 
power  to  cast  into  hell,  gehenna."  Akin  to  this  is  Isaiah's  refer- 
ence to  "7(9^^6;^,"  or  place  of  fire.  And  Peter,  in  his  second 
epistle,  brings  to  his  aid  still  a  fourth  word,  Tartarus:  "If  God 
spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to  hell" — 
to  tartaruSj  i.  e.,  to  endless  prison — "and  delivered  into  chains 
of  darkness." 
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Nor  are  these  the  only  terms  selected  for  impressing  upon 
Scripture  readers  the  idea  of  hell.  It  is  represented,  e.  g,^  as  the 
second  death,  as  the  worm  that  never  dies,  as  the  place  where 
there  is  no  possibility  of  rest,  as  a  lake  every  wave  of  which  opens 
to  view  the  lurid  jaws  of  a  smoking  furnace.  So  far  therefore  as 
Hcripture  language  is  concerned,  the  revealed  aspect  of  hell 
presents  us  with  this  woful  picture:  it  is  a  vast  furnace-like 
prison-house  whore  a  black  darkness  reigns  which  is  perpetually 
tossed  into  restless  commotion  by  upheavings  of  ever- tormenting 
flame,  and  where  the  chained  life  is  as  the  ever-renewed  bitterness 
of  death.  A  terrific  picture,  truly;  the  features  of  which  might 
be  greatly  and  minutely  multiplied  were  we  to  introduce  still 
other  suggestions  of  Holy  Writ. 

But  such  descriptive  language  is  figurative.  Yes,  it  assuredly 
is.  We  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  doubt  it ;  although,  strangely 
enough,  learned  and  good  men — not  a  few — have  taken  the 
words  in  all  their  literalness ;  just  as  some  worthy  matter-of-fact 
people  have  believed  in  the  actual  "golden  streets"  and  **  pearly 
gates"  and  "stately  mansions"  of  heaven.  All  this,  it  must  be 
granted,  is  the  language  of  symbol.  For,  indeed,  had  not  imagery 
been  resorted  to  by  the  sacred  writers,  we  could  have  been  made 
to  apprehend  not  at  all,  or  very  imperfectly — certainly  with 
scant  vividness — either  the  happy  future  or  the  wretched.  \ 
'  To  our  mind,  however,  nothing  imparts  a  more  terrible  mean- 
ing to  the  doctrine  in  question  than  this  very  impossibility  of 
placing  it  before  us  in  the  phraseology  of  dry  historical  statement, 
and  that  the  inspired  penmen  were  compelled  to  resort  to  high- 
colored  simile.  You  may,  in  sober  speech,  narrate  what  is  ordi- 
nary and  easily  conceived,  and  may,  by  elevating  and  swelling 
your  phrases,  adequately  describe  many  things  that  are  extraor- 
dinary. But,  when  your  purpose  is  to  pass  beyond  the  regiott 
of  human  experience,  to  relate  what  is  wholly  unknown,  you  must 
appropriate  the  colors  of  fancy,  and  so  enlarge  your  view  upon 
the  ground  of  something  of  the  same  sort  that  is  already  known^l 
and  may  every  day  be  seen  or  felt.  There  never  has  been  known, 
by  living  man,  the  whole  extent,  or  anything  like  it,  of  that 
anguish  of  which  undying  souls  are  susceptible  when  deprived  of 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  3 — 7.  »■    : 
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every  shield  that  might  serve  to  ward  off  mental  suffering  or  to 
ease  its  onset.  Well,  as  fire  is  to  the  body — separating  its  very 
elements  and  biting  into  the  inmost  vitals  through  nerves  of 
inflamed  and  maddened  sensibility — so  is  the  experience  of  aouh 
when  in  contact  with  the  shock  of  hell.  In  like  manner  the 
other  images  we  have  named  are  employed^being  like  so  many 
fingers,  each  pointing  in  the  same  general  direction,  and  all  sug- 
gesting by  means  of  what  we  now  know,  the  infinitely  intolerable 
muit-he  of  what  shall  come,  but  is  not  yet  known.  The  flippant 
sceptic,  who  derides  the  possibility  of  a  future  perdition  on  the 
ground  that  the  Scriptural  representations  which  paint  it  to  his 
view,  are  merely  poetic,  would  do  well  to  call  back  his  supercilious 
smile;  for  it  is  when  upon  this  subject  the  inspired  witnesses  to 
the  truth  launch  us  out  from  the  solid  shore  of  historical  and 
prosaic  mention  into  the  open  and  on  every  side  yielding  sea  of 
fancy,  that  their  utterances  become  the  most  terrible.  They  as 
much  as  say:  let  conjecture  go  as  far  as  it  can  travel ;  let  imagi- 
nation take  to  itself  the  wings  that  never  can  tire;  and  still  you 
will  not  overtake  the  whole  truth  ;  for  an  evil  that  has  no  limits 
cannot  be  expressed  in  the  limited  speech  of  men. 

II.  But  it  is  not  our  principal  purpose  to  discuss  the  mere  forms 
of  speech  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  selected  for  impressing  our 
minds  with  the  doctrine  we  are  considering.  Too  much  may  be 
insisted  on  as  to  these ;  too  much  about  them  has  already  been 
said  in  public  prints  and  in  pulpit  oratory  ;  io  much  as  measura- 
bly to  draw  off  attention  from  the  main  matter  to  be  considered, 
leading  people  to  quarrel  over  words^  in  forgetfulness  of  the  greater 
thing  to  which  they  point.  The  chief  use  to  be  made  of  those 
descriptive  figures,  to  some  of  which  we  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  call  attention,  is  to  prove  (1)  that  there  is  a  hell;  and  (2)  that 
it  is  an  unspeakably  dreadful  hell.  ,    ,,,  ,  «f  n>i..»  v 

The  leading  question  however  is  :  Why  is  there  such  a  place 
or  state,  and  what  is  its  use  ?  This  question  is  answered  in  that 
text — "these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment."  It  is 
a  place  or  condition  of  punishment!  But,  may  not  this  punish- 
ment be  inflicted  elsewhere — in  this  world,  for  instance,  or  in 
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some  purgatory?  No;  for  in  immediate  connexion  occur  these 
words,  spoken  by  the  same  mouth,  "Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed^ 
into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels" — 
words  that  give  a  more  complete  description  of  what  we  shudder- 
ingly  term  hell,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  single  portion 
of  Scripture — indicating  at  once  that  it  is  an  actual  state  of  ex- 
istence; telling  too  the  nature  of  the  woe  that  is  to  be  endured; 
and  revealing  the  character  of  the  persons  who  shall  occupy  it. 
It  is  where  Satan  has  his  seat ;  where  devils  have  their  award ; 
and  where  all  who  resemble  them  shall  be  gathered.  What  makes 
this  denunciation  of  punishment  the  more  striking  and  this  allu- 
sion to  its  inevitable  curse  the  more  appalling  is  the  fact  that  our 
blessed  Lord  utters  the  solemn  lesson.  Indeed  it  is  he  who, 
oftener  than  any  of  the  prophets  or  any  of  his  apostles,  refers  to 
this  dreadful  condition  of  lost  spirits ;  and  refers  to  it  in  the  least 
raistakable  manner — he,  the  most  attached  Friend  that  mankind 
ever  had  or  will  have ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  the  most  truth- 
ful and  faithful ;  himself  the  inspiring  source  of  all  such  knowledge 
to  the  sacred  writers;  and  who  was  hindered  in  his  teachings  by 
no  impossibility  except  the  glorious  impossibility  of  lying.  All 
Scripture  is  indeed  given  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  and  so, 
wherever  in  the  Bible  this  subject  is  alluded  to,  the  reference 
must  be  received  with  all  docility  as  unquestionably  true;  but, 
although  it  might  be  supposed  that  inspired  men  were  sometimes, 
because  of  their  being  mere  men,  incapable  of  reporting  with 
absolute  precision  the  thoughts  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  breathed 
from  time  to  time  upon  their  minds,  certain  swervings  into  error 
being  possibly  due  to  the  imperfection  of  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication, yet  here  is  the  Inspirer  in  his  own  person,  speaking 
"as  never  man  spake,"  with  an  insight  and  an  authority  be- 
longing to  no  other  who  ever  moulded  divine  meanings  into 
human  words;  and  to  him  belief  is  constrained  to  yield,  without 
a  doubt,  and  without  a  fear  of  being  in  the  least  degree  misled. 
Whilst  we  find  the  doctrine  of  hell  imbedded  in  what  Isaiah  has 
written,  in  what  Daniel  has  made  known,  in  what  the  several 
Evangelists  have  left  on  record,  and  in  what  John  in  the  Apocalypse 
has  darkly  foreshadowed,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  them  if  we 
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turn  away  from  their  exhibitions  of  Jehovah's  threatenings  of 
jrrath,  to  fix  our  faith  with  a  still  firmer  anchorage  in  the  sayings 
of  Jesus^  their  Master  and  ours,  and  who,  in  contradistinction  from 
all  others,  is  styled  the  ^faithful  and  true  Witness."  It  is  he 
then,  who  speaks  oftenest  and  most  distinctly  of  hell ;  and  always 
does  he  refer  to  it  as  a  condition  and  also  as  a  place  of  "punish- 
ishment"  :  and  if  of  punishment,  it  must  of  necessity  be  of 
deserved  punishment :  else  even  His  depictions  were  a  deception. 
We  do  not  know  what  mere  sentimental  notions  or  shadowy  dreams 
differing  classes  of  men  may  have  touching  this  matter.  But, 
whatever  they  are,  they  ought  to  be  dismissed  or  corrected,  in 
the  presence  of  a  "thus  saith  the  Lord." 

III.  For  what,  however,  are  men  to  be  so  terribly  punished? 
Is  there  justice  in  it?  And,  if  so,  can  this  justice  be  made  manifest? 
We  might  conclusively  answer,  there  must  be  infinite  justice 
involved,  because  it  is  the  tongue  of  Qf^od  which  decrees  the  sen- 
tence and  his  hand  which  secures  the  execution  ;  God,  who  having 
said  that  he  has  no  pleasure  in  the  destruction  of  the  wicked, 
seems  to  go  against  himself  in  declaring  this  destruction  certain; 
God,  who  so  loved  the  world  as  to  come,  in  the  person  of  his 
Son,  for  its  salvation;  God,  whose  very  off*spring  we  are,  and  of 
whose  souls  he  has  declared  that  each  of  them  is  of  more  value 
to  himself,  as  well  as  to  its  possessor,  than  all  his  other  works; 
God,  the  good,  the  best,  the  most  forbearing,  the  most  forgiving, 
the  most  tender,  the  most  lovable,  aye,  essential  love — would  or 
could  He  punish  without  cause,  without  most  just  cause,  without 
an  absolutely  irresistible  cause  which  even  his  power  of  mercy 
cannot  set  aside?  Who  can  think  it?  Who  can  dare  to  think 
it?  The  whole  Bible  would  fly  in  the  face  of  such  a  man  and 
rebuke  the  thinker  so  lost  to  thought ! 

But  God,  not  content  with  resting  upon  his  revealed  character 
for  justifying  his  threatenings  of  punishment,  uncovers  the  spring 
that  moves  him.  He  tells  us  (need  we  quote  half  the  Bible  to 
show  this?)  that  men,  when  punished,  are  punished  for  those  acts 
of  disobedience  to  his  authority  called  sins.  And  is  not  this 
repeated  affirmation  of  Scripture  enough  for  the  removal  of  all 
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doubt?  No,  reply  some;  for  our  sins,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  ure 
deserving  of  no  such  punishment  as  has  been  intimated.  Well, 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  perhaps  no  man  can,  prompted  alone 
by  reason,  discover  the  full  heinousness  of  his  sinning;  no,  not 
even  when  the  Holy  Spirit  himself  opens  up  the  scene  of  our 
ill-doing  and  flashes  conviction  upon  the  conscience  with  his  re- 
vealing lamp.  We  believe  sin  to  be  an  evil  which  only  the  mind 
of  God  is  able  perfectly  to  comprehend,  for  he  alone  fully  knows 
against  whom  it  is  committed ;  an  evil  therefore  as  wide  and  as 
tremendous  as  are  his  own  unbounded  perfections,  and  partaking  of 
his  own  inscrutable  infinity.  It  is  hence  not  surprising  that 
men  should  make  a  mock  of  sin — why,  they  make  a  mock  even 
of  God!  Because  they  understand  neither  it  nor  Him.  Hence, 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  revelation  is  the  revelation  of  sin  : 
and  as  the  whole  of  revelation  is  an  address  to  human  faith,  so 
is  this  special  portion  of  it.  That  is,  it  is  only  when  men  believe 
what  God  teaches  them  of  the  nature  of  sin,  as  he  regards  it, 
that  they  are  in  a  condition  to  estimate  it  aright,  and  to  repent 
of  it  with  due  abhorrence.  And  we  could  easily  prove,  did  space 
allow — prove  from  passages  found  in  every  part  of  the  divine 
Book — that  he  regards  it  as  an  evil  which  has,  literally,  no 
bounds.  Why,  we  can  almost  see  this  to  be  true  in  the  current 
history  of  our  world.  What  is  it,  if  not  a  history  of  sin — that 
gigantic  monster  whose  steps  are  steps  of  blood,  and  whose 
mighty  march  down  the  pathway  of  time,  as  it  winds  from  the 
sword-guarded  gate  of  deserted  Eden  through  all  lands  and  amid 
all  peoples,  is  attended  everywhere  by  the  unceasing  tread  of 
the  very  armies  of  woe,  leaving  a  curse  upon  all  society,  it 
sometimes  appearing  as  if  the  entire  earth  were  about  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  premature  hell,  so  that  even  bud  men  have  now  and 
then  marvelled  at  beholding  nq  hand  of  outstretching  wrath  again 
opening  the  windows  of  a  second  deluge — that  predicted  deluge 
of  fire !  Ah,  we  have  no  line — of  reason  or  of  philosophy— with 
which  to  measure  sin.  Why,  even  one  sin — see  how  broad  and 
deep  the  ruin  it  spreads;  that  sin,  e.  g.^  which  Adam  committed, 
seemingly  so  small,  yet  "that  brought  death  into  our  world  and 
all  our  woe!"     Or,  yonder  is  a  wretch  who  has  the  seed  of  mur- 
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der  in  his  heart.     How  it  grows !     See,  it  becomes  a  very  giant 
whose  movements  no  earthly  power  can  control ;  then  it  springs 
upon  its  victim ;  strikes,  slays.     But,  no  sooner  does  the  dying 
blood  begin  to  soak  the  earth,  than  conscience,  a  mightier  giant 
§till,  awakes,  to  reign  over  a  hell  already  begun  in  that  now  Caiu- 
raarked  soul :  awakes,  never  again  to  sleep  !    And  what  happens 
to  that  man  ?     Justice  pursues  him,  the  law  dogs  his  steps,  fears 
haunt  him,  the  gibbet  claims  him;   and  all  men,  instinct  as  they 
are  with  a  sense  of  right  derived  from  their  divine  Father,  approve 
when  the  awful  penalty  has  at  last  met  the  criminal  face  to  face. 
But  even  his  grave,  on  which  every  passer-by  looks  with  shud- 
dering awe,  does  not  terminate  his  crime.     Its  consequences  are 
long  seen  in  the  far-spread  degradation  and  shame  that  go  down 
from  generation  to  generation  to  abase  and  torment  his  posterity. 
Well,  if  such  a  darkness  settles  about  the  path  of  him  who  has 
marred  God's  image  only,  what  blackness  of  darkness  may  we  not 
suppose  attends,  first  or  last,  the  being  who  strikes  at  God  himself? 
and  this  he  tells  us  every  one  does  who  deliberately  breaks  that  law 
whose  holiness  is  nothing  less   than  the  transcript  of  the  divine 
character  it  expresses.    So  that  all  sin  is,  in  its  essence,  atheism — 
is  the  impatient,  often  the  passionate,  sigh  of  the  heart,  of  which 
the  Psalmist  speaks  where  he  represents^tt  as  saying,    "Would 
there  were  no  God  !" — of  the  heart,  which,  when  God  came  visi- 
bly to  earth  and  thus  placed  himself  within  actual   reach  of  its 
enmity,  was  quick  to  slaughter  where  it  could  no  longer  endure ! 
Sin  is  Deicide  as  well  as  suicide.     But  ivhy  attempt  the  impos- 
sible task  of  illustrating  the  greatness  of  sin  ?     Its  limits — if  it 
have  limits — are  beyond  our  sight,  even  beyond    the  farthest 
flight  of  our  imagination.     Language  has  certainly  no  power  to 
define  it,  nor  colors  to  paint  it.     We  must  take  God's  own  word 
forgiving  us  an  insight  of  its  nature;  yet  not  even  that  can  we 
always  understand,  just  because  sin  cannot  be  understood.     It  is 
*'that  abomination  which  God  hates,"  and  hates  with  a  depth  and 
a  force  of  enmity  which  is  boundless  like  himself.     And  that  he 
has  reason  so  to  hate  it  who  can  doubt,  unless  it  be  the  man  that 
can  boldly  dare  to  give  the  lie  to  infinite  truth  ? 

But  yet,  why  should  he  so  punish  it?    men   will   still   ask. 
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Why  cannot  he  overlook  it?     We  reply,  that  he  must  punish  it; 
and  must  because  he  has  said  he  will;    which  he  never  could 
have  said  if  he  ought  not  to  do  as  he  has  declared.     Yet,  is  he 
not  a  Father  ?    and  is  it  right  for  a  father  so  to  deal  with  sons, 
however  disobedient,  however  truant,  however  guilty?     Should 
not  those  arms  of  love — longer  than  any  other  that  ever,  with 
gestures  of  affection,  moved  towards  erring  children — be  ever 
ready  to  embrace  even  the  worst  of  them  all?     So  those  arms 
are,  when  true  repentance  recalls  the  wandering  feet,  and  genuine 
contrition  melts  the  opposing  heart.     Otherwise,  law  must  take 
its  course;    for,  whatever  else  may  be  set  aside,  law  cannot  be; 
and  law  says,  "The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  must  die."     God  is  not 
merely  the  affectionate  head  of  a.  family ;    he  is  also,  and  princi- 
pally, the  sovereign  head  of  a  government ;  a  government,  not  of 
arbitrary,  although  of  absolute,  will;  and  a  will  to  which,  because 
it  is  at  once  infinitely  righteous  and  infinitely  authoritative,  every 
other  will  is  under  infinite  obligation  to  submit;    constant  sub- 
mission to  this  will  being  the   condition  of  the  fullest  and  freest 
life,  whilst  constant  antagonism  to  it  is  the  contrary  condition  of 
perfect  and  everlasting  death.     It  could  not  be  otherwise;  or,  if 
it  could,  God  would  cease  to  be  God  and  man  to  be  man.  ,^.;,.,,.i*,. 
The  question,  then,  is  rfot  whether  we  like   or  whether  we 
wholly  approve  this  state  of  things.     When  God  took  the  throne 
we  were  not  consulted,  nor  does  he  now  ask  us  for  our  suffrages 
that  he   may  continue  to  occupy  it.      We  must  take  what  is  and 
abide  by  it.     We  are  not,  therefore,  bound  to  show  all  the  rea- 
sons, even   if  we   knew  them,  why  our  actual   relations  to  our 
Maker  are  the  best.     That  these  are  best  must  be  assumed,  for 
it  was  he  who  adjusted  them,  no,  not  assumed,    rather  demon- 
strated by  the  simple  and  the  conclusive  argument,  that  thus  has 
the  all-wise  and  the  all-good  One  decreed ;  and  decreed,  we  must 
believe,  because  he  is  all-wise  and  all-good.    We  may  fight  against 
it,  setting  our  reason   above   his,  but  cannot  alter  it.     Wo   may 
fret    under    his  government — do  fret — it   must,   however,   still 
remain ;    and,  whilst  it  remains,  God  will  assuredly  blast  all  life 
that  is  sought  out  of  himself,  and  chase  sin   with   his  vengeance 
through  the  universe,  according  to  that  statement  of  the  prophet 
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Nahura,  "His  enemies  he  pursueth  with  darkness."  Sin's  sure 
end  is  destruction,  whatever  momentary  or  temporal  advantages 
it  may  yield.  It  was  so  in  heaven,  whence  the  angels  fell ;  it 
will  be  so  on  earth  where  men  have  fallen.  Oh,  that  day  when 
the  mask  .  shall  fall  from  the  face  of  sin,  and  we  shall  see  its 
hideous  revolting  visage;  it  will  be  a  visage  that  shall  haunt  us 
wherever  we  are,  and  whithersoever  we  go,  through  all  eternity; 
and  then,  at  least,  shall  we  perceive  its  hatefulness  and  its  deadli- 
ness,  and  at  the  same  time  get  a  view  of  the  justice  that  con- 
demns it.         '       • 


YV.  We  need  not,  however,  be  anxious  to  vindicate  divine 
justice  in  its  dealings  with  sin  as  a  wrong  done  to  law.  For  the 
Scriptures  do  not  insist  alone  upon  this,  nor,  we  may  add,  even 
mainly.  Whilst  it  is,  indeed,  true  that  God  suffers  no  violation 
of  his  law  to  pass  unpunished;  and  whilst  it  is  furthermore  true 
that  his  own  honor,  upon  the  integrity  of  which  depends  the 
welfare  of  all  his  creatures,  must  always  strike  off  the  hand  that 
strikes  at  it;  yet  there  is  nothing  more  plainly  revealed  than  the 
fact  that  God  hates  sin,  not  alone  because  it  is  a  blow  aimed  at 
himself,  but  because  it  is  ruinous  to  the  sinner.  It  is  the  welfare 
of  the  transgressor  that  is  ruined,  as  Vvell  as  the  glory  of  govern- 
mental order  that  is  tarnished.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  large 
and  controlling  sense  in  which  God  hates  sin  because  he  is 
compelled  to  punish  it,  as  well  as  because  it  is  so  hateful  in  itself. 
He  loves  mercy.  He  loves  sinners.  The  sin,  therefore,  that 
allows  not  mercy  to  have  place,  and  that  destroys  those  who 
commit  it,  is  his  special  abhorrence.  His  "goodness,"  accord- 
ingly, no  less  than  his  "severity,"  is  conspicuous  in  his  treatment 
of  sin.  For  by  its  punishment  he  seeks  to  deter  from  its  com- 
mission, that  men  may  not  be  ruined;  and  thus,  too,  does  he 
bring  home  to  our  thoughts  the  heinousness  of  sin — making  us 
thus  "know  and  see"  (as  Jeremiah  phrases  it)  that  "it  is  an  evil 
thing  and  a  bitter  to  forsake  the  Lord  uur  God." 

Well,  then,  some  one  may  ask,  why  did  he  permit  its  existence 
in  the  universe  at  all?  He  has  not  told  us  why;  and  were  he 
to  tell  us,  we  are  permitted  to  doubt  whether  we  could  understand 
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his  reasons — certainly  all  of  them  we  could  not.  We  only  know 
this,  that  its  introduction  fixed  no  stain  upon  Mb  character;  and 
with  that  knowledge  we  ought  to  be  content.  Nay;  we  know 
more  than  this — far  more:  we  know  that,  so  far  as  man  is  con- 
cerned, He  has  instituted  a  plan — the  most  surprising  and  the 
most  effectual  that  any  mind  (even  the  angelic)  can  contemplate — 
for  ridding  the  wdVld  of  the  consequences  of  sin,  and  even  for 
turning  this  dread  evil  itself  into  an  instrument  of  his  glory. 
We  allude,  of  course,  to  his  plan  of  salvation,  accomplished  and 
made  forever  memorable  by  the  suffering  mission  of  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ.  And  it  is  this  thought  which  brings  us  to  the 
point  where  we  are  able  to  take  that  final  view  of  the  doctrine  of 
hell  which,  of  all  others,  is  at  once  the  most  striking  and  the 
most  satisfactory.     We  invite  special  notice  to  it. 


y  i ,  ■y  : 
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V.  We  do  not  propose  to  describe  what  Christ  has  done, 
and  is  still  doing,  for  the  rescue  of  mankind  from  the  curse  and 
the  power  of  sin.  Every  one  knows  the  great  old  story  by 
heart.  But  what  does  it  all  mean?  It  means  this:  that  God 
has  himself  become  man's  Saviour;  and  become  his  Saviour, 
why  ?  Because  there  was  no  other,  and  could  be  no  other.  Sin 
is  so  tremendous  an  evil  that  only  he  can  deliver  from  it.  And 
how  has  he  undertaken  to  achieve  a  result  so  worthy  of  his  love 
and  so  dependent  upon  his  power?  We  answer:  by  introducing 
a  new  law  into  the  administration  of  his  government — the  amazing 
law  of  substitution ;  so  that  what  man  could  not  tlo  for  himself, 
another  should;  and  that  other  the  very  Almighty  himself  in  the 
person  of  his  eternal  Son.  To  set  forth  the  operations  of  this 
law  is  the  main  design  of  the  gospel.  Sinai's  law  says:  Obey 
and  live;  Sion's:  Trust  and  live,  i.  e.,  substitute  Christ's  obed- 
ience for  your  own.  In  other  words,  that  old  law,  which  none 
can  keep  and  which  all  have  broken,  is  handed  over  to  Him  who 
alone  can  mend  and  honor  it — at  once  its  Author  and  Executor ; 
and  along  with  this  transference  goes  out  the  gracious  proclama- 
tion :  Accept,  0  men,  what  He  has  done  in  your  stead,  and  your 
sins  are  all  instantly  done  away  with  as  to  their  ^m7^;  place  your- 
selves under  His  controlling  Spirit,  and  your  sins  are  all  gradually 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  3 — 8. 
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done  away  with  as  to  their  dominion;  you  are  at  once  winged 
for  heaven.  But,  refuse  to  do  this,  and  how  runs  the  dread 
sentence?  ^^  He  thnt  BELJEVETHXiot  shall  he  damned;''  asentence 
uttered  by  the  Saviour  himself  just  before  his  ascension  to  heaven ; 
and  containing  almost  his  last  words  uttered  to  listening  earth. 

What,  now,  do  we  necessarily  infer  from  all  this?  That  men 
are  lost — undergo  God's  punishing  wrath  ;  for  the  reason  that, 
being  perfectly  free  to  do  so,  they  choose  to  risk  their  chances 
under  the  law  of  the  ten  commands  (the  law  of  works)  rather 
than  take  the  offer  of  mercy  under  the  law  of  the  one  command : 
Believe.  Those  ten  commands  they  cannot  obey;  this  one  they 
can  if  they  will.  Behold,  now,  the  full  meaning  of  hell.  It  is 
not  the  vengeance  of  Sinai's  law.  That  vengeance  has  been 
met.  Hell  is  the  penalty  of  that  other  and  final  law — the  law  of 
atonement:  "for  this  is  the  condemnation,  that  Light  is  come 
into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light;"  a 
light  this  which  shines  in  broken  rays  upon  the  heathen  world; 
in  fuller  power  upon  the  Christian  world;  and  everywhere  in 
sufficiency  of  strength  to  rebuke  sin  and  commend  righteousness. 
This  Light  is  Christ.  Hell,  then,  is  the  opposite  of  Calvary. 
As  it  is  the  Cross  that  lifts  unto  heaven  those  who,  on  the  bright 
side,  cling  to  it  by  faith;  so  it  is  this  same  Cross,  loaded  on  the 
dark  side  by  those  who  in  their  unbelief  prefer  its  shadows,  that 
sinks  them  to  hell. 

God  could  do  no  more  than  oifer  atonement,  and  by  every 
argument  press  it  upon  human  acceptance.  Where',  therefore, 
this  fails,  what  is  left  except  destruction  ?  The  heathen  are 
punished  because  they  yield  not  to  God  under  the  law  of  consci- 
ence, which  carries  a  Christ-like  goodness  in  its  displays  of  re- 
wards for  all  well-doing;  we  are  punished  because  we  yield 
neither  to  this  law,  so  fully  made  known  to  us  both  in  conscience 
and  in  revelation,  nor  to  the  law  of  deliverance  from  its  curse  as 
published  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  We  reject  both 
authority  and  love.  We  will  be  our  own  law;  and  if  so,  we  are 
ruined  even  beyond  the  ability  of  God  to  help  us,  who  now  to 
save  would  have  to  discrown  his  will  and  make  ours  supreme. 

But'  this  whole  matter  is  made  most  clear  in    those  sayings  of 
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our  Lord  in  the  25th  of  Matthew.  In  these  he  paints  before- 
hand the  judgment  scene.  He  has  before  him  all  mankind  whom 
he  is  about  to  separate — these  to  his  right  hand,  those  to  his  left. 
What  is  the  rule  by  which  he  proceeds?  It  is  all  contained  in 
the  question:  How  did  ye  treat  me?  But  we  never  saw  thee, 
answer  both  classes.  Yes,  you  did ;  for  what  ye  did  to  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  to  me.  They  were  my  representa- 
tives. They  carried  my  cause.  They  constituted  the  subjects 
of  my  kingdom.  They  were  my  other  and  visible  self.  Did  ye, 
then,  minister  to  them  for  my  sake?  Yes?  "Then,  come,  ye 
blessed  of  my  Father,"  dwell  forever  with  me!  Did  ye,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  Hkewise?  No?  "Then,  depart  from  me,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels!"  Thus  Christ,  our  final  Judge,  will  not  ask,  were  you 
a  great  sinner?  or,  were  you  a  great  saint?  but,  did  you  follow 
after  me?  Men  are  punished,  therefore,  because  they  persistently 
refuse  to  be  anything  other  than  sinners,  when  they  have  both 
the  opportunity  and  the  motive.  They  must,  accordingly,  remain 
sinners — this  is  their  curse ;  and  remaining  such,  what  is  God 
to  do  with  them,  except  to  send  them  to  their  own  chosen  place? 
Christ  underwent  our  hell ;  and  if  we  will  not  cordially  accept 
this  great  fact,  what  is  this  but  cordially  to  undertake  hell  for 
ourselves? 

But  there  must  be  a  hell  on  another  ground:  on  the  ground 
of  divine  Love  !  Strange  proposition,  some  may  say.  It  is, 
however,  true.  For,  dreadful  as  hell  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  the 
least  dreadful  place  in  which  the  obstinately  wicked  can  be  con- 
fined; certainly  far  less  to  be  dreaded  than  heaven,  were  it  pos- 
sible to  give  them  a  home  there;  the  obvious  reason  being  this, 
they  have  no  fitness  for  such  a  habitation !  So  that  the  songs  of 
heaven's  praises  would  be  less  tolerable  than  the  dirges  of  hell's 
curses ;  the  sights  of  heaven's  glories  less  endurable  than  the  ex- 
periences of  hell's  shames ;  the  beauty  of  heaven's  King  less 
supportable  than  the  hideousness  of  hell's  reigning  spirit.  All 
souls  will  go,  each  to  its  own  heaven :  and  hell  is  the  natural, 
though  the  awful,  heaven  of  such  as  have  sympathy,  not  with 
God,  but  with  Satan.     Reason,  then,  joins  its  voice  with  that  of 
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Scripture  in  affirming  the  certainty  of  a  hell ;  so  that  all  men,  in 
all  ages,  whether  pagans  or  Christians,  have  accordingly  united 
in  tremblingly  anticipating  it,  and  in  trying  by  one  method  or 
another  to  provide  against  it. 

The  very  fact  that,  at  this  hour,  there  is  such  a  hue  and  cry 
in  condemnation  of  this  doctrine,  is  itself  a  proof  of  its  holding  a 
place  in  the  fears  of  the  human  heart;  for  men  do  not  quarrel 
with  a  mere  spectre  ! 
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VI.  But,  then,  do  not  Christian  believers  in  this  doctrine  go 
too  far  in  declaring  that  the  punishment  involved  in  its  statement 
is  never  to  end?  If  there  be  any  of  our  readers  who  think  so, 
will  they  censure  us  as  evading  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a 
temporary  perdition — arguments  which  we  understand,  and  whose 
plausibility  we  are  ready  to  admit — if  we  simply  refer  them  again 
to  the  text  already  quoted,  where  they  have  the  word  of  Jesus 
himself,  who,  dropping  all  figures,  says,  as  of  a  matter  that  can- 
not admit  of  a  question,  "  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 
punishment?"  Yes;  but  is  this  woi*d  the  correct  translation  of 
the  original?  To  answer  this,  we  need  not  perplex  ourselves 
with  a  discussion  of  various  Greek  terms  and  idiomatic  forms  of 
speech.  There  is  a  more  direct  way.  This  text  contains  the 
same  word  a  second  time:  "but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal^ 
We  know  not  why  King  James's  translators  thought  proper  to 
change  into  '•'■eternaV  the  very  adjective  they  had  just  translated 
'*  everlasting^''  there  being  no  difference  in  the  Greek — al6)viov  in 
both  instances.  Now,  we  ask,  what  matters  it  whether,  as  Uni- 
versalists  have  vainly  tried  to  do,  you  prove  that  this  terra 
signifies  a  limited  duration ;  or  whether,  as  is  assuredly  the  case, 
it  here  points  to  a  boundless  future;  in  either  case  it  remains, 
that  just  so  long  as  that  "/zje"  of  the  righteous  shall  continue, 
even  so  long  will  this  ''''punishment''  of  the  wicked  endure.  As 
vast  a  space  in  eternity  as  heaven  shall  occupy,  so  vast  a  space 
shall  hell  cover.  If,  some  disastrous  day,  the  saints'  abode  shall 
crumble  into  nothing,  on  that  same  day — not  sooner — shall  the 
prison-house  of  despair  be  torn  down.  At  the  hour  when  God 
shall  tire  of  his  saved  ones,  at  that  hour — not  before — shall  Satan 
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tire  of  his  lost  ones.  Indeed,  God  himself  must  die  before  heaven 
can  be  emptied  of  its  holy  glories,  or  hell  be  vacated  of  its  in- 
fernal horrors;  for,  in  describing  His  eternity,  Scripture  employs 
precisely  that  word  which  here,  in  the  mouth  of  Christ,  fixes  the 
diverse  destinies  of  the  good  and  the  bad. 

And  how  clearly  this  same  conclusion  could  be  made  to  appear, 
by  considering  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  the  nature  of  its 
habit  of  sin,  and  the  very  nature  of  its  necessary  punishment,  any 
one  can  perceive  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  think  it  out  for 
himself  But,  above  all  such  metaphysical  speculations,  how- 
ever interesting  or  convincing,  we  prefer  a  plain  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,"  there  to  fasten  our  faith.  The  man  that  goes  hence, 
out  of  the  present  state  of  trial  into  the  future  state  of  retribu- 
tion, in  love  with  sin,  will — tnust — persist  in  its  love  forever; 
and  in  this  everlasting  love  is  his  everlasting  hell:  an  eternity 
of  evil  his  only  bliss.  So  that  he  need  not  now  ask — nor  will 
he  then  care  to  know — where  is  hell ;  for,  like  Milton's  Satan, 
he  will  exclaim,  with  terrific  meaning: 

"Me  miserable !    which  way  shall  I  fly 
:     Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair?  •    h  •  /    »v  ;-£ 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell;    myself  am  hell  1  I  if 

"All  ^ood  to  me  is  lost. 

Evil^  be  thou  my  good !" 

VII.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  upon  this  subject;  it  is  painful 
to  discuss  it;  but  yet,  we  are  bold  to  say,  it  forms  a  portion  of 
gospel  truth.  "Gospel"  truth,  do  we  say?  This  gloomy  lesson 
a  part  of  the  good  news  of  salvation  ?  Yes;  that  essential  part 
of  it  which  mercifully  warns  of  danger;  that  night  of  revolving 
Scripture  which,  by  its  very  darkness,  directs  despair  towards 
the  hope  of  day;  that  rough  voice  which,  by  its  very  harshness, 
prepares  the  ear  for  softer  address;  that  signal  of  storm  which 
urges  outgoing  ships  to  their  safe  anchorage.  Can  any  one  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  Jesus  Christ  opened  up  the  terrors  of 
"everlasting  punishment"  in  order  to  alarm  men,  just  that  he 
might  see  them  start  and  pale  and  tremble?  Does  he  lead  us  to 
the  brink  of  this  dread  abyss  for  mere  tragic  effect,  and  with  no 
great  practical  end  in  view  except  only  a  scared  look  into  those 
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flaming  depths?  Oh,  it  is  His  Love  that  occupies  its  tongue  with 
hell,  that  it  may  cry  the  louder,  Come  not  hither  !  This  place, 
he  tells  us,  is  a  reality — the  awfullest  that  ever  was  contemplated. 
"But  [He  cries]  avoid  it,  it  need  not  be  for  you,  my  fellow-men; 
see,  I  plant  myself  in  your  path,  to  conduct  your  feet  far  else- 
where. Take  ray  hand ;  it  contains  your  life,  and  it  is  as  warm 
with  affection  as  it  is  mighty  with  help.  Shun  this  wretchedness 
and  shame,  and  walk  together  with  me  yonder  upward  way  to 
glory  and  to  God !  Behold,  there,  at  the  close  of  our  journey, 
my  Father  is  mine  and  yours.  I  know  Him  well,  know  all  His 
heart.  It  was  He  who  sent  me  to  bring  you  to  Him.  And  I 
came,  oh  so  willingly,  though  it  was  to  tread  the  bloodiest  and 
the  hardest  path  that  ever  was  known,  but  it  was  for  you,  dear, 
dear  lost  ones,  I  came ;  and  I  am  glad  of  my  humiliations  for 
your  sake — be  ye  only  glad  with  me,  and  I  will  take  you  to  a  crown 
such  as  earthly  royalty  never  wore,  and  to  a  kingdom  such  as 
worldly  ambition  never  imagined!" 

Blessed  be  the  name  of  Christ,  this  his  sacred  mission  shall 
not  fail !  It  will,  before  the  end  come,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
have  won  more  souls  to  heaven  than  there  is  star-dust  in  the 
milky  way;  more,  far,  far  more,  if  we  are  to  credit  certain 
intimations  of  revelation,  than  hell  shall  ever  be  permitted  to 
claim ;  until  not  a  mansion  in  the  Father's  immense  house  shall 
be  vacant,  not  a  harp  remain  unstrung,  and  not  a  note  be  wanting 
in  the  many- voiced  song  of  our  Redeemer's  praise;  until  even 
that  great  Heart  which  broke  on  the  Cross  for  the  honor  of  a 
violated  law  shall  declare  every  deep  of  its  love  fully  satisfied  I 
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The  skilful  naturalist  can  take  the  fragment  of  a  tooth  of  an 
extinct  species  of  animal,  and  from  it  delineate  an  outline  of  its 
whole  skeleton.     Having  done  this,  he  can  then  determine  its 
habits  when  it  lived ;  what  kind   of  food  was  necessary  for  its 
maintenance,  the  smaller  animals  on  which  it  preyed  ;  and,  from 
the  determination  of  these  points,  infer  with  some  approximation 
to  the  truth,  what  kind  of  vegetable  food  these  smaller  animals 
lived  on ;  and  thus   draw   a  tolerably  accurate  picture  of  the 
forests  in  which  they  roamed ;  and  thence  infer  the  character  of 
the  climate,  the   nature  of  the  soil,  the  mean  temperature,  and 
many  other  characteristics  of  the  geological  period  in  which  the 
animal  existed.     Thus,  waving  the  magic  wand  of  science  over 
the  cross  section  of  a  fossil  tooth  or  bone,    "the  antiquary  of  a 
new  order,"  as  Cuvier  calls  him,  causes  the  fauna  and  the  flora 
of  a  buried  epoch  to  rise  up  before  the  imagination  in  all  their 
original   perfection.     The  brief   records  of  the  history   of  the 
peoples  who  lived  before  the  flood  preserved  in  the  writings  of 
Moses,  are  not  unlike  those  fossil  remains  which  geologists  have 
exhumed  from  the  buried  deposits  of  past  ages.     The  first  five 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis  contain  all  that  we  know  of  the 
first  fifteen  hundred  years  of  the  life  of  the  human  race.     How 
small  a  part  of  an   eventful  history  could  be  crowded  into  five 
chapters  !     How  absolutely  necessary  for  the  annalist  to  suppress 
all  detail,  and  confine  his  narrative  to  the  very  briefest  mention 
of  the  great  facts  which  he  desired  to  signalise  and  to  transmit 
to  the  future  !     In  shch  a  condensed  syllabus,  there  was  no  room 
for  the  gratification  of  the   curiosity  we  may  have  in  regard  to 
ten  thousand  particulars.     But  we  are  not  precluded  from  draw- 
ing legitimate  inferences  from  what  is  authoritatively  revealed. 
Such  inferences,  if  valid,  may  become  as  really  the  objects  of 
belief  as  the  revealed  facts  which  connote  them.     For  example  : 
we  are  not   told  that  Adam  and  Eve  lived  in  any  kind  of  house 
or  tent ;  yet  it   is  fair  to  presume  that  they  had  a  habitation  of 
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Bome  sort  in  which  they  took  refuge  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  So,  too,  we  are  not  told  in  so  many  words  that  Cain 
used  a  hoe ;  yet,  as  he  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  it  is  perfectly 
fair  to  infer  that  he  had  some  sort  of  agricultural  implements. 
It  is  now  our  task  to  bring  together  the  facts  to  be  gleaned  from 
the  inspired  narrative — to  spread  our  fossils  on  the  table — and 
then  to  draw  from  them  the  legitimate  inferences. 

First.  Cain  was  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years 
old  when  he  killed  Abel.  This  proposition  is  based  upon  the 
statement  that  after  the  death  of  Abel,  Seth  was  born  ;  and  that 
Eve  reganled  him  as  sui)plying  the  place  of  her  murdered  son. 
But  we  are  told  that  Adam  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  old 
when  Seth  was  born.  It  is  perfectly  fair  to  assume  that  (Jain 
was  born  within  a  year  after  Eve  was  presented  to  Adam  as  his 
wife.  This  would  make  Cain  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  Some  commenta- 
tors have  fancifully  supposed  that  Cain  and  Abel  were  twins. 
This  is  without  any  authority  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  Abel  was 
only  a  year  or  two  younger  than  Cain ;  so  that  at  his  death, 
Abel  was  probably  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  of  age. 

Secondly.  The  second  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis 
contains  this  pregnant  statement:  ^^And  Abel  was  a  keeper  of 
sheep ^  hut  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground.''  In  this  verse,  we 
have  a  very  brief  but  distinct  intimation  of  the  existence  in  the 
community  to  which  Cain  and  Abel  belonged  of  a  demand  for 
that  species  of  Division  of  Labor  called  by  writers  on  Political 
Economy,  "Complex  Cooperation  ;"  i.  e.,  "the  separation  of  em- 
ployments, the  several  sets  of  laborers  being  employed  at  diifer- 
ent  times  and  places,  and  in  distinct  pursuits,  so  that  their 
cooperation  with  each  other,  though  real,  is  not  so  obvious  as  in 
the  case  of  simple  cooperation,  in  which  different  hands  cooperate 
with  each  other  for  the  production  of  one  commodity."  That 
Cain  and  Abel  pursued  two  distinct  industries,  so  that  one  was 
known  as  an  agriculturist  and  the  other  as  a  herdsman,  indicates 
an  advanced  state  of  society  and  a  populous  community.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  upon  a  moment's  reflection  that  neither  of  the 
brothers  would  have  engaged  in  a  separate  occupation  for  himself 
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alone,  or  for  himself  and  his  own  family  and  the  family  of  the 
other  alone.  The  only  rational  solution  of  this  complex  co- 
operative division  of  labor  is  to  be  sought  in  the  demands  of  a 
large  and  populous  community.  A  short  quotation  from  Mr. 
Mill,  intended  to  illustrate  another  principle,  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  the  inference  here  drawn  is  legitimate : 

*'In  the  present  state  of  society,  the  breeding  and  feedinn;  of  sheep  is 
the  occupation  of  one  set  of  people  ;  dressing  the  wool  to  prepare  it  for 
the  spinner  is  that  of  another  :  spinning  it  into  thread,  that  of  a  third  ; 
weaving  it  into  cloth,  of  a  fourth ;  dyeing  the  cloth,  of  a  fifth  ;  making 
it  into  a  coat,  of  a  sixth  ;  without  counting  the  multitude  of  carriers, 
merchants,  factors,  and  retailers  put  in  requisition  at  the  successive 
stages  of  this  process.  All  these  persons  co-operate  in  the  production  of 
the  ultimate  result — a  coat.  But  these  are  far  from  being  all  who  co- 
operate in  it ;  for  each  of  these  persons  requires  food  and  many  other 
articles  of  consumption;  and  unless  he  could  have  relied  that  other 
people  would  produce  these  for  him,  he  could  not  have  deooted  his  whole 
time  to  one  step  in  the  succession  of  operations  which  produce  one  single 
commodity — a  coat," 

Now  it  is  not  essential  to  this  argument  to  show  that  the  con- 
temporaries of  Cain  and  Abel  dressed  in  broadcloth,  in  order  to 
prove  that  their  demands  for  food  and  clothing  created  this 
division  of  labor.  If  the  fleece  of  the  sheepfold  was  used  for 
clothing,  (and  this  must  have  been  the  case  ;  for  Abel  would  not 
have  devoted  himself  to  the  raising  of  sheep  simply  to  supply  a 
demand  for  mutton,)  and  if  Cain  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the 
production  of  cereals,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  this  complex  co- 
operation of  laborers  must  have  been  the  result  of  the  varied 
demands  of  a  large  community. 

Thirdly.  Another  of  our  fossils  we  find  in  the  statement  that 
as  soon  as  Cain  became  a  fugitive,  he  went  out  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod  on  the  east  of  Eden, 
and  there  he  was  building  a  city.  A  very  brief  statement  in- 
deed, but  full  of  significance.  We  know  that  Cain's  wife  went 
with  him.  But  did  no  one  else  go  ?  Why  should  Cain  build  a 
city  for  himself  and  his  wife  alone  ?  Cities  are  never  built  ex- 
cept by  people,  and  for  people.  A  single  man  accompanied  only 
by  his  wife  would  not  have  been  able  to  build  a  city.  He  might 
have  constructed  a  rude  tenement  of  logs  or  of  stones ;  but  after 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  3 — 9. 
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thus  providing  for  the  comfort  of  his  immediate  family,  he  would 
hardly  have  engaged  in  building  a  city,  unless  it  had  been  de- 
signed for  inhabitants.  Besides,  as  his  pressing  bodily  necessi- 
ties would  have  demanded  all  his  labor  for  the  provision  of  food, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  admitted  that  Cain  wasted  his  energies  in 
building  a  city,  which  was  to  be  a  silent  city,  without  inhabit- 
ants.* 

But  the  building  of  a  city  implies  not  only  inhabitants,  but  a 
considerable  degree  of  progress  in  the  arts  of  mechanical  con- 
struction. A  city  could  not  have  been  built  without  tools ;  and 
the  making  of  tools  implies  the  existence  of  artisans  and  me- 
chanics. Wooden  tools  could  not  have  been  used  in  felling  tim- 
ber or  hewing  stone.  If  a  city  was  built,  it  must  have  been 
built  with  tools  made  of  metal.  But  the  use  of  metals  in  the 
manufacture  of  tools  involves  a  knowledge  of  metallurgy  and 
skill  in  the  arts  of  raining  and  of  smelting  and  reducing  crude 
ores  to  a  malleable  condition.  Such  progress  in  the  arts  implies 
the  cooperation  of  a  large  number  of  persons.  Of  course  these 
arts  never  arose  spontaneously.  They  must  have  been  the  result  of 
a  demand  growing  out  of  the  wants  of  society.  It  is  utterly  irra- 
tional to  suppose  that  men  became  miners  and  iron-founders,  and 
tool-makers,  and  stone-cutters,  and  carpenters,  without  a  pressing 
demand  for  such  laborers.  The  demand  for  such  industries 
could  proceed  only  from  a  numerous  population  ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  savages  may  exist  in  large  numbers  without  creating  any  of 
the  demands  enumerated,  this  population  must  have  been  not 
only    numerous,  but    highly    civilised.     Further,    the    building 


^Lan^e  says :  "Some  have  thought  it  strange  that  Cain  should  have 
built  a  city  for  his  son.  But  in  this  objection  it  is  overlooked  that;  the 
main  conception  of  a  primitive  city  is  simply  that  of  a  walled  fortifi- 
cation." This  remark  of  the  great  German  commentator  shows  that  he 
had  formed  his  idea  of  the  population  of  the  earth  at  this  time  from  the 
picture-books,  and  thought  he  was  bound  to  apologise  for  Moses'  inac- 
curate use  of  words.  If  Moses  meant  to  say  that  Cain  was  building  a 
"walled  fortification,"  why  did  he  not  use  '^^l^!^  ^^  *li!li)3  instead  of 
•^*i2?»  which  occurs  more  than  one  thousand  times  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  modern  sense  of  a  city? 
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and  inhabiting  of  a  city  involve  something  more  than  pro- 
gress in  the  mere  mechanic  arts.  Men  in  a  primitive  state  of 
society  do  not  congregate  in  large  towns.  For  such  association 
of  many  families,  there  is  required  a  degree  of  progress  in  the 
social  sciences  and  in  the  occupations  and  employments  of  civil- 
ised life.  There  must  have  been  trade,  (if  not  in  the  higher 
phase  of  what  we  call  commerce,  at  least  in  the  form  of  barter,) 
the  exchange  of  commodities,  or  of  commodities  for  labor,  or  of 
one  kind  of  labor  for  another.  It  is  for  the  ready  interchange  of 
these  things  that  men  seek  proximity  of  residence,  and  hence  the 
origin  and  growth  of  cities.  Still  further,  men  crowded  together 
in  a  narrow  space  require  restraint,  inasmuch  as  the  stronger 
are  prone  to  trample  on  the  weaker ;  hence  the  necessity  for 
some  kind  of  municipal  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  intercourse 
of  men  living  together  in  cities.  This  involves  some  of  the  most 
complex  machinery  of  human  society.  And  thus  it  might  be 
shown  that  Cain's  founding  and  building  a  city  in  the  land  of 
Nod  involve  a  vast  deal  more  than  a  superficial  glance  at  the 
mere  surface  of  the  narrative  would  disclose.  But  our  present 
object  is  to  use  this  vestige  of  history  only  to  prove  that  at  the 
time  Cain  murdered  Abel,  there  must  have  been  a  vast  popula- 
tion on  the  earth. 

The  fact  that  Cain,  as  a  fugitive,  led  out  into  the  land  of  Nod 
a  colony  large  enough  to  need  a  city  and  to  build  a  city,  war- 
rants the  inference  that  he  left  a  large  population  behind  him. 
It  must  have  been  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  population 
that  sympathised  with  him  to  such  extent  as  to  acknowledge  him 
as  the  founder  of  a  new  state,  although  the  number  who  consti- 
tuted that  proportion  may  have  been  very  large.  We  shall  see 
hefore  we  get  through  who  these  in  all  probability  were.  At 
this  stage  of  the  argument  it  is  enough  to  suggest  that  probably 
all  of  Cain's  descendants,  constituting  a  clan,  followed  him  into 
his  exile.  A  writer  in  the  Jouryial  de  Paris  (Vol.  LI.,  p.  6,) 
has  made  a  very  careful  estimate  of  the  possible  number  of  Cain's 
descendants.  Anno  Mundi,  128  ;  and  he  shows  very  conclusively 
that,  at  this  date,  Cain  might  have  had  16,384  descendants — a 
number  sufficiently   large  to  found  and  build  a  city  of  consider- 
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able  dimensions,  This  estimate  is  far  below  what  is  legitimate  ; 
for  it  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  Cain  had  only  eight  sons 
and  daughters  in  one  hundred  and  ten  years  ;  whereas  the  proba- 
bility is  that  in  one  hundred  and  ten  years  Cain's  immediate 
family  numbered  at  least  fifty-five.  Upon  this  supposition,  the 
probable  number  of  the  Cainites  was  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand. Now  Cain  left  behind  him,  when  he  fled  into  the  land  of 
Nod,  all  the  descendants  of  Abel  and  of  the  other  children  of 
Adam  and  Eve.  How  many  brothers  and  sisters  might  Cain 
have  had  ?  Evidently,  in  the  lapse  of  128  years,  Eve  might 
have  given  birth  to  at  least  sixty-four  sons  and  daughters.  The 
descendants  of  Abel  and  of  the  other  children  of  our  first  parents, 
may  be  very  safely  estimated  at  about  one  million  of  souls  at  the 
time  of  Abel's  violent  death.  This  will  not  appear  incredible ; 
nay,  it  will  seem  more  than  probable,  in  the  light  of  the  follow- 
ing well  authenticated  historical  fact : 

When  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt,  he  was  accompanied  by 
fifty -six  souls  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  of  the  seventy  enumerated 
in  Genesis  xlvi.,  at  least  fourteen  were  born  in  Egypt.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  descent  into  Egypt,  that  is, 
at  the  exodus,  the  descendants  of  these  fifty-six  persons  num- 
bered 603,550  males  of  the  age  of  twenty  and  upwards,  exclusive 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  An  accurate  computation  of  the  proportion 
which,  under  the  existing  conditions  of  human  life,  the  males 
above  twenty  years  of  age  bear  to  males  under  twenty,  shows  that 
proportion  to  be  as  238  is  to  243.  Stating  this  proportion  arith- 
metically, we  have  the  following  : 

288:  243::  603,550:  616,229. 

The  last  tertn  of  this  proportion  represents  the  number  of 
males  under  twenty  at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  which,  added  to 
the  adult  male  population,  gives  a  total  male  population  of 
1,219,779.  To  this  number  add  the  same  number  for  females ; 
and  the  total  population,  exclusive  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  was 
2,439,558.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  tribes  of  Levi,  of  which 
there  were  22,000  males  and  probably  as  many  females,  which 
would  give  a  total  of  2,461,558 — in  round  numbers,  two  and  a 
half  millions.     Now  this  was  a  fact  with  which   Moses  was  fa- 
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miliar  ;  for  he  himself  had  superintendedthis  census  one  year  after 
the  departure  from  Egypt.     If  Jacob's  posterity  amounted  to  two 
and  a  half  millions  in  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  years,  is 
it  incredible  that  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  Adam's  posterity 
should  have  increased  to  the  number  of  one  million  ?     Without 
resort   to  any   other  argument  than   that  founded  on  the  well 
known  laws  of  the  procreation  and  propagation  of  the  species, 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  population  of  the  earth,  at  the  time  of 
Cain's  exile,  was  at  least  a  million.     In  further  confirmation  of 
this  proposition,   we  are  not   to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  poly- 
gamy, which  prevailed  very  generally,  must  have  increased  the 
population  to  an  extent  which  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
And  now  in  the  light  of  these  probabilities,  which  border  upon 
demonstration,  what  becomes  of  the  infidel  cavil  that  the  pas- 
sage, "  'It  shall  come  to  pass  that  every  one  that  findeth  me  shall 
slay  me,'  recorded  by  Mose'^  as  the  language  of  Cain,  shows  that 
Moses  forgot  himself,   since,   besides  his  parents,  there  was  no 
human  being  dwelling  on    the  wide  earth."     Or,  as  it  is  stated 
by  another  who  would  discredit  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the 
race :    "In  deriving  the  whole  human  race  from   Adam,  and  at 
the  same  time  supposing   the   world  so  populous  at  the  time  of 
Abel's  murder  as  to  excite  in  Cain  a  well-grounded  apprehension 
of  the  public  resentment  and  punishment  of  his  crime,  Moses 
seemed  to  forget  that  there  was  nobody  for  Cain  to  be  afraid  of.',' 
Nobody  to  be  afraid  of!  when  probably  there  was  a  population 
as  large  as  that  of  the  State  of  Virginia  living  all  around  him. 
Did  it  never  occur  to  the  minds   of  those  who  make  these  cavils 
that  if  Moses  had  been  inventing  a  lie,   this  very   cavil   would 
have  occurred  to  his  own  mind  as  readily  as  to  theirs?    And  had 
he  been  inventing  a  romance,  did  he  not  have  sagacity  enough  to 
avoid  putting  into  Cain's  mouth   language  which  he  must  have 
foreseen    would   suggest   this  cavil  to  his   reader  ?     Moses  put 
these  words  on  record,  because  he  knew  that  Gain  uttered  them; 
and  Cain  uttered  them,  because  he  was  justly  afraid  of  the  ven- 
geance of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  AbeVs  descendants  and 
kinsmen  who  were  incensed  against  the  murderer  of  their  revered 
progenitor  and  relative.     If  Moses  had  been  inventing  a  fable, 
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lie  was  fully  as  shrewd  as  his  modern  critics,  and  never  would 
have  exposed  himself  to  the  charge ,  of  inconsistency.  It  is  the 
simplicity  and  artlessness  of  the  story  that  stamp  it  with  the  seal 
of  truth.  The  point  then,  which  is  now  insisted  on  as  fully  estab- 
lished is,  that  Caiii  retreated  to  the  land  of  Nod,  accompanied  by  a 
clan,  to  escape  from  the  vengeance  of  a  large  population  who 
sympathised  with  Abel,  and  mourned  over  his  untimely  fall. 

We  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  murder  itself,  and  to 
an  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  provoked  it.  The  conceptions 
ordinarily  had  of  this  homicide  are  derived  from  the  pictures  en- 
graved in  Sunday-school  books.  An  open  field,  a  fierce  ruffian 
with  a  club  in  his  hand,  standing  prone  over  a  prostrate  form, 
a  few  sheep  in  the  background,  and  a  rude  fence  of  rails,  com- 
pose the  picture.  The  Scripture  record  is  indeed  very  brief;  but 
a  thoughtful  contemplation  of  the  whole  narrative  may  help  us, 
without  too  large  a  demand  upon  the  imagination,  to  fill  out  a 
more  complete  picture. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Cain  was  sufficiently  irritated  to  kill 
his  brother  by  the  simple  fact  that  Abel's  sacrifice  was  accepted 
and  approved  while  his  own  was  rejected,  unless  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  occasion  upon  which  a  long-cherished  grudge  and 
an  exasperated  difference  of  opinion  culminated  in  open  and 
brutal  violence.  Cain  and  Abel  had  been  grown  men  for  one 
hundred  years  when  the  collision  occurred.  Was  this  offering 
of  Cain's  fruits  of  the  earth  and  Abel's  animal  sacrifice  done  for 
the  first  time  when  they  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  old  respectively  ?  We  can- 
not believe  that  they  had  lived  more  than  a  century  without  ever 
having  acknowledged  God  before  in  acts  of  religious  worship. 
No,  the  presumption  is  that  they  had  thus  been  worshipping 
God  all  their  lives,  each  in  his  chosen  way — Cain  with  vegetable 
offerings,  and  Abel  with  bloody  sin-offerings.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  Adam  had  offered  sacrifices  from  the  time  of  his 
expulsion  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  that  Abel  had  followed 
the  instructions  and  example  of  his  father  ;  while  Cain  deviated 
from  them,  and  persisted  for  one  hundred  years  in  offering  simply 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.     But  Cain,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
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i'ather  of  a  clan,  numbering,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate, 
sixteen  thousand  souls,  and  according  to  our  estimate,  one  hun- 
dred thousand.  He  was  thus  the  head  of  a  party,  and  indoc- 
trinated his  descendants  in  heretical  views  in  regard  to  fiacrifices, 
of  which  he  himself  was  the  originator.  Inasmuch  as  Adam 
knew  that  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of 
sin,  he  must  have  taught  his  children  the  duty  of  bloody  sacri- 
fices. The  reason  no  mention  is  made  of  Adam's  sacrifices  is 
that  the  necessity  of  offering  them  was  never  called  in  question 
until  Cain's  infidelity  brought  the  matter  into  dispute.  Then  it 
was  that  the  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  Abel  led  to 
the  bloody  catastrophe  of  Abel's  murder  ;  and  the  sacred  histo- 
rian, in  recounting  this  terrible  tragedy,  was  forced  to  mention 
the  dispute  which  occasioned  it.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  mur-. 
der,  it  is  probable  that  the  mention  of  sacrifices  before  the  flood 
would  never  have  been  made  at  all.  The  discussion  between  Cain 
and  Abel  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  a  doctrinal  dispute  in 
regard  to  man's  sin  and  his  need  of  the  atonement  which  Abel's 
bloody  sacrifice  prefigured  and  typified.  Now  the  Apostle  Paul 
throws  light  on  this  subject  when  he  tells  us  in  Hebrews  xi.  4, 
that  ''by  faith  Abel  oflfered  unto  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice 
than  Cain."  His  faith  was  the  belief  of  something  declared. 
He  believed  what  God  had  promised  Adam — that  the  seed  of  the 
woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  belief,  offered  such  a  sacrifice  for  his  sins  as  God  had  ap- 
pointed to  be  offered  until  the  seed  should  come.  In  order  to 
such  a  sacrifice  by  faith,  three  things  were  requisite  :  First,  that 
the  person  who  offered  it  should  do  so  upon  the  previous  appoint- 
ment and  command  of  God ;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  by  faith. 
Secondly,  that  he  should  consider  it  a  sign  and  token  of  the 
promise  of  God  made  in  Christ,  and  of  the  remission  of  sins . 
through  his  blood.  Thirdly,  that  he  should  present  himself  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  unto  God. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  conditions,  Cain  was  right  enough ; 
because  as  he  had  learned  from  his  father  that  God  bad  appointed 
sacrifices,  he  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  duty  of  presenting  them 
But  his  bringing  a  bloodless  sacrifice  proved  that  he  denied  the 
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doctrine  of  the  atonement,  placed  no  confidence  in  the  ricarious 
l^ork  of  a  Saviour,  and  imagined  that  his  own  oblation,  which 
may  have  been  more  costly  than  Abel's,  vras  all  that  was  re- 
quired for  his  acceprtance  before  God.  We  see  in  Cain,  there- 
fore, the  father  of  all  the  Socinians  in  the  world.  For  "they 
deny  the  necessity  of  an  atonement  or  satisfaction  for  sin,  upon 
the  ground  that  the  esi^ntial  benevolence  and  compassion  of  God 
must  have  prompted,  and  his  supreme  dominion  must  have  en- 
abled him  to  forgive  men's  sins  without  any  atonement  or  satis- 
faction ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  nature,  government,  or 
law,  which  threw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  at  once  exercis- 
ing his  sovereign  dominion  in  accordance  with  the  promptings  of 
his  compassion,  and  extending  forgiveness  to  all  upon  condition 
of  repentance  and  reformation."  This  was  Cain's  creed  exactly: 
and  Cain  was  the  first  Socinian  in  the  world;  and  his  creed 
landed  him  in  fratricide.  But  error,  especially  religious  error,  is 
very  aggressive.  No  doubt  Cain  sought  to  make  converts  to  his 
infidelity.  Infidels  always  do  this;  and  it  is  likely  that  Cain 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  large  number  of  adherents,  probably  all 
his  own  clan,  and  possibly  many  of  the  families  of  his  nephews 
and  nieces.  Many  of  them  would  look  up  to  him  with  respect 
as  the  elder  son  of  Adam,  and  age  always  commands  influence. 
He  was  evidently  a  man  of  violent  temper  and  strong  will ;  and 
a  violent  temper  and  strong  will  often  serve  to  overawe  the  timid 
and  more  yielding  members  of  society.  Men  who  know  they  are 
in  a  minority  often  seek  by  extraordinary  demonstrations  to 
seduce  others  into  adherence  to  themselves,  and  thus  increase 
their  consideration  and  influence.  We  may  be  sure  that  Cain 
had  a  party  of  followers  among  the  million  of  his  contemporaries. 
As  this  sect  of  antediluvian  free-thinkers  got  all  their  theology 
from  him,  they  would  naturally  regard  him  as  the  leader  of  their 
party  and  the  champion  of  their  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  Abel 
would  have  been  regarded  by  the  orthodox  Adamites  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  their  views;  and  thus  these  two  men  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  pitted  against  each  other  in  theological  con- 
troversy for  more  than  a  hundred  years  without  any  definitive 
result.     At  length,  wearied  with  the  fruitless  war  of  words,  we 
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may  suppose  a  proposal  emanating  from  Cain,  and  acceded  to  by 
Abel,  was  made  to  settle  the  controversy  bi/  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  divine  arbitrament.  The  proposal  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  in  form  like  the  following:  "Let  us,  on  a  given  day,  erect 
two  altars,  on  one  of  which  I  will  lay  the  choicest  products  of 
my  fields — the  finest  of  the  wheat  and  the  most  luscious  grapes 
and  fruits  ;  and  on  the  other,  do  thou  lay  the  spotless  lambs  of 
thy  flocks  ;  and  then  let  us  appeal  to  Almighty  God  to  decide  our 
controversy  forever."  Let  it  be  observed  that  this  is  no  imagi- 
native suggestion.  The  case  of  Elijah  and  the  priests  of  Baal 
furnishes  us  with  the  idea ;  for  Elijah  did  this  very  thing,  and 
God  Almighty  answered  him  by  fire.  But  may  not  Elijah  have 
gotten  his  idea  of  such  an  appeal  to  Jehovah  from  some  tradi- 
tional account  of  just  such  a  trial  between  Cain  and  Abel  ?  It 
certainly  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  God  thus  to  manifest  his 
acceptance  of  a  sacrifice  in  the  historical  ages  of  the  chosen 
people.  For  example :  when  Gideon  offered  his  sacrifice  upon  a 
rock  in  the  presence  of  an  angel,  "the  angel  put  forth  the  end  of 
his  staff  and  touched  the  flesh,  and  there  rose  up  fire  out  of  the 
rock  and  consumed  the  flesh  ;"  and  when  Manoah,  the  father  of 
Samson,  offered  his  sacrificial  kid,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  per- 
formed a  "wonder,"  (miracle),  and  aflame  went  up  toward  heaven 
from  oft'  the  altar,  and  the  angel  ascended  in  the  flame  of  the 
altar.  And  when  Elijah  brought  the  priests  of  Baal  to  the  test, 
God  answered  hitn  by  fire  falling  and  consuming  the  sacrifice. 
It  is  clear  that  such  an  appeal  to  the  Divine  decision  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  Old  Testament  incidents.  No  doubt  it  was  to 
some  such  test  that  Abel  was  challenged.  If  the  substance  of 
all  this  is  admitted  as  possible,  not  to  say  probable,  then  it  is  an 
allowable  exercise  of  the  imagination  to  picture  the  scene  and 
the  incidents  of  this  great  assize.  , 

Wo  may  believe  that  the  day  having  been  set,  and  the  place 
having  been  selected,  both  parties  were  duly  advised  by  their  re- 
spective leaders  of  the  approaching  trial,  and  both  equally  confi- 
dent of  a  verdict  in  their  favor.  A  beautiful  plain,  bounded  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  terraced  hills  on  both  sides  of  it,  may  have 
been  selected.  On  the  eastern  slope  the  clansmen  and  descend- 
voL.  xxrx.,  No.  3 — 10. 
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ants  of  Cain  assembled,  with  all  the  inHifi;ni}i  of  their  chief  occupa- 
tion as  agriculturists  in  their  hands  or  on  their  shoulders;  on  the 
western,  directly'  opposite,  the  followers  of  Abel — his  father  and 
his  mother,  his  whole  family,  and  all  his  kinsmen  who  held  his 
theological  creed  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  bloody  atonement  foi- 
sin.     The  altars  have  been  for  some  time   erected;    and  all  that 
remains  is  to  put  upon  them  the  sacrifices,     (Jain,  proudly  confi- 
dent and  boastful  in  demeanor,  appears,  followed  bv  his  attendants 
laden  with  the  choicest  products  of  his  fertile  fields  and  orchards 
and   vineyards;    and,   with  great  ceremony,   deposits   them   as 
offerings  upon  his  altar.     Abel,  with  his  herdsmen,  next  appears 
on  the  scene,  leading  a-  spotless  lamb  to  the  place  of  sacrifice. 
The  animal  is  then  slain,  and  its  blood  is  sprinkled  on  the  altar, 
and  the  victim   is  laid  upon  it,  together  with  the  "fat  which  is    ' 
the  Lord's."     And  now  the  critical  moment  has  arrived,  when 
the  opposing  parties  are  awaiting  in  breathless  expectation   that 
sign  from  heaven  which  shall  decide  the  long  controversy.     Like 
the  priests  of  Baal,  Cain,  with  his  farmers  and  vine-dressers,  cries 
from  morning  until  noon,  "0  God,  hear  us,  hear  us!"  "but  there 
is  no  voice,  nor  any  that  answer."     No  doubt  many  triumphant 
exclamations  and  taunting  jeers  are  tossed  across  the  space  that 
separates  the  adverse   multitudes,  for  they  are  all  men  like  our- 
selves;   and  much  is  said  a<lapted    to  exasperate   the  hostility  of 
the  crest-fallen   Cainites,  as  their  appeals  to  the  divine  Arbiter 
are  ejaculated  towards  a  silent  sky.      Heaven   is  mute,  and  the 
wild  glances  which  they  cast  from    zenith  to  horizon   fall  upon  a 
pitiless  and  echoless  skj.       Vov  ''unto  Cain  and  his  oflfcring  the 
Lord  had  not  respect."      But  (fven  yet  he  has  not  abandoned  all 
hope.      If  Jehovah  will  not  respond  to  his  passionate  appeals  for 
a    verdict,  he    may   be   equally  deaf  to  the  prayer  of  Abel  and 
his  followers.      Victory    being  lost,  the   possibility  of  a  doubtful 
issue  still  animates  his  hopes. 

And  now,  Abel,  the  champion  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  comes  forward;  and  as  he  approaches  his  altar.  Ik; 
ktiecls  with  uncovered  head,  and  prays,  "Lord  God  of  my  fatlicr, 
let  it  be  known  this  day  that  thou  art  God,  and  that  I  am  thy 
servant,  and  that  T  have  done  all  these  things  at  thy  word.     Hear 
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w^,  O  Lord!  hear  ME,  that  this  people  may  know  that  thou  art 
the  Lord  God,  and  turn  their  heart  back  again  to  thee."  Then 
the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell  and  consumed  the  burnt  sacrifice,  "for 
the  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his  offering."  The  effect 
of  this  divine  decision  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  de- 
scribed— shouts  of  triumph  bursting  forth  from  the  adherents  of 
Abel;  shame,  mortifibation,  and  muttered  threats  amongst  the 
followers  of  Cain.  And  Cain,  himself!  How  must  chagrin  and 
intense  disappointment  have  overwhelmed  him!  him  the  proud 
and  scornful  leader  of  a  numerous  party  of  infidels,  disgraced  in 
the  presence  of  the  nation,  and  disgraced  in  a  manner  so  signal 
that  there  was  no  loop-hole  for  retreat  from  his  false  position. 
He  must  renounce  his  defective  creed,  and  cease  to  be  the  honored 
leader  of  a  sect.  Many  of  his  adherents  begin  to  abandon  him, 
converted  by  the  divine  demonstration  to  the  faith  of  Abel  in  a 
groat  atonement.  No  wonder  the  effect  described  by  Moses  fol- 
lowed this  signal  discomfiture.  No  wonder  that  "he  was  very 
wroth  and  his  countenance  fell."  This  is  freely  rendered,  "  Cain 
hung  down  his  head  and  looked  upon  the  earth."  "This  is  the 
posture  of  one  darkly  brooding,  and  prevails  in  the  East  to  this 
(lay  as  a  sign  of  evil  plottings."  (Burkhardt,  Arabian  Pro- 
verbs, p.  248.) 

Now,  of  course  there  is  no  authority  in  the  Mosaic  narrative 
for  the  foregoing  dramatic  grouping  and  incidents;  but  if  it  is 
admitted  that  they  are  consistent  with  the  substance  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  serve  to  represent,  as  it  were,  pictorially  the  collision 
of  two  great  theories  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  the  realism  of  the 
representation  may  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  the  vividness 
which  it  imparts  to  the  concise  statement  of  the  annalist. 

"And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain"  (how  God  made  this  com- 
munication to  Cain  we  do  not  know;  it  is  enough  that  it  was 
made),  "if  tJiou  doest  well,  shalt  not  thou  be  accepted?  and  if 
thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door."  In  this  interview 
(iod  gives  Cain  an  opportunity   to*  renounce  his   infidelity  and 
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thou  doest  well,"  tliat  is,  if  thou  do  as  Abel  has  done,  thou,  too, 
shalt  be  accepted;    but  "if  thou  doest  not  well,"  that  is,  if  thou 
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persist  in  thine  infidelity,  "sin  lieth  at  the  door."  Here  sin  is 
personified  as  a  lier-in-wait,  ready  like  a  lion  to  spring  upon  and 
master  him.  The  danger  incurred  by  persistence  in  wrong-doing, 
that  is,  in  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  by  refusing  to 
offer  bloody  sacrifices,  is  most  vividly  portrayed.  "God,"  says 
Herder  in  his  "Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,"  "spoke  with  Cain  as 
with  a  froward  child,  and  dissuaded  him  from  yielding  to  that 
which  was  sleeping  in  his  heart  and  lurking  at  his  door  like  a 
beast  of  prey,  warning  him  that  one  sin  would  lead  to  another." 
The  little  heed  that  Cain  gave  to  this  warning  of  the  most  High, 
is  plainly  seen  in  the  unnatural  and  bloody  tragedy  that  soon 
ensued,  as  a  result  of  which  the  voice  of  a  brother's  blood  called 
(for  vengeance)  from  the  ground. 

We  may  suppose  that  Cain  brooded  over  his  defeat  for  many 
days;  and  that  seeing  his  influence  declining  among  his  adher- 
ents, his  anger  against  his  brother,  instead  of  being  assuaged  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  grew  more  intense  and  malignant.  Vanquished 
in  the  end  of  the  long  debate,  forced  to  admit  that  God  had  de- 
cided against  him,  he  determines  to  cast  off  God  himself  forever, 
and,  by  one  desperate  deed,  banish  his  brother  from  his  sight. 
The  Apostle  John  (1  John  iii.  12)  tells  us  the  reason  why  the 
malice  of  Cain  vented  itself  in  fratricide:  "And  wherefore  slew 
he  him?  Because  his  own  works  were  evil  and  his  brother's 
righteous."  The  word  here  translated  "righteous"  is  SUaiax  and 
this  taken  in  connexion  with  what  Paul  says  in  Hebrews  xi.  4, 
"  By  faith  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  acceptable  sacrifice  than 
Cain,  by  which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  righteous  (the 
same  word  dUaioc),  that  is,  justified,  demonstrates  that  it  was  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  an  atonement  for  which  Abel 
suffered  as  a  martyr. 

We  are  now  brought  in  the  conclusion  to  the  last  act  in  the 
drama.  Cain  entices  his  brother  into  the  field,  ostensibly  to  talk 
with  him,  but  really  to  slay  him.  Where  no  eye  could  see,  he 
sacrifices  his  brother  to  his  malignant  hate,  and  Abel's  blood  is 
shed  in  witness  of  the  doctrine  for  the  demonstration  of  which  more 
precious  blood  was  shed  on  Calvary,  "the  blood  of  sprinkling 
that  speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel." 
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The  4eed  having  been  done,  God  nnakes  inquisition  for  Abel's 
blood.  "Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother?"  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?"  is  the  sullen  and  evasive  reply.  ''What  hast  thou  done? 
The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  [blood-drops^  crieth  unto  me 
from  the  ground.  And  now  thou  art  cursed  from  the  earth, 
which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's  blood  from 
thy  hand.  When  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not  henceforth 
yield  unto  thee  her  strength;  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  [liter- 
ally, shunned  and  abhorred'\  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth." 
"And  Cain  said,  'My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear 
[literally,  mi/  guilt  is  greater  than  can  be  taken  away\.  Behold 
thou  hast  driven  me  out  this  day  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
[literally,  from  the  open,  cleared,  inhabited  district];  and  it 
.shall  come  to  pass  that  every  one  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  me.' 
And  the  Lord  set  a  mark  on  Cain,  lest  any  finding  him  should 
kill  him."  It  is  useless  to  speculate  as  to  what  this  mark  was. 
Ouessing  on  such  a  point  is  fruitless.  It  is  enough  to  know  that 
Ood  prohibited  human  vengeance  upon  Cain,  and  made  exile 
from  his  home  and  farm  his  only  punishment.  "And  Cain  went 
out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Nod"  (e:r/^).  r.  -y  -^s^.,  .^i. 

The  curse  pronounced  against  him — that  the  earth  should 
never  again  yield  her  strength  to  him — forced  him  to  abandon 
his  occupation  as  a  farmer  for  one  of  those  trades  that  find  their 
chief  employment  in  a  city;  and  to  this  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
fact  that  his  immediate  descendants  in  the  city,  Enoch,  became 
noted  for  their  proficiency  in  music  and  the  other  fine  arts,  and 
for  their  skill  as  manufacturers  of  brass  weapons,  and  as  masons, 
blacksmiths,  and  lance-makers,  and  as  workers  in  brass  and  iron. 
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ARTICLE  V. 


A  NEW  ''TESTIMONY  OF  THE  ROCKS;"  OR,  THE 
tfiCUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTIONS  AjVD  BIBLICAL  HIS- 
'^  TORY  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.      *  '   " 

^;»'We  resume  our  inquiries  on  this  subject.  In  the  April  num- 
ber of  thi&  Review  i6v  1877  we  presented  an  account  of  the 
discoveries  and  deciphering  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  exhumed 
from  the  riiins  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  other  places,  in  the 
region  once  occupied  by  the  empires  of  Assyria  and  Babylon: 
and  added  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  of  these  discoveries,  as 
bearing  on  the  credibility  of  tlie  historical  boofes  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. According  to  the  intimation  then  given,  we  now  pro- 
pose to  present  some  additional  specimens  of  these  "results," 
and  also  more  extended  and  minute  accounts  of  those  already 
briefly  stated. !    •  *    ,      • 

I.  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  Moses  has  given  us  "the 
generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah."  We  need  not  discuss  the 
^question  whetheii  we  have  the  names  of  all  the  immediate  de- 
scendants, much  less  of  all  those  of  the  third  generation  from 
Jtiph'et,  Ham,  and  Shem.  The  list  of  Ham's  posterity  includes 
several  names  of  tribal  or  national  communities.  We  notice,  in 
verses  />th,  20th,  and  31st,  in  very  nearly  the  same  terras,  state- 
ments indicating  that  these  lists  of  names  constitute  a  genealogi- 
cal, geographical,  ethnographical,  and  linguistic  chart  of  the  earlier 
post-diluvian  population.  The  records  relating  to  Ham's  and 
Shem's  descendants  are  much  fuller  than  those  of  the  families  of 
Japhet. 

1.  Recent  investigations  by  antiquarians,  both  into  the  history 
and  languages  of  Western  Asia,  by  the  aid  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  have;  led  the  best  ethnologists  to  accept  these 
^''Toledoth  (generations)  of  Noah"  as  a  most  admirable  and  trust- 
worthy basis  for  the  earliest  histories  of  our  race;  for  the  inscrip- 
tions confirm,  in  an  eminent  manner,  the  credibility  of  this 
venerable  and  most  ancient  document  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver. 

Let  us  consider  two  historical  statements  occurring  in  the  midst 
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of  these  lists  of  mere  names.  In  chap.  x.  7,  ''the  sons  of  Gush" 
in  followed  by  several  names  of  countries,  which  were  settled  by 
his  descendants.  Then,  verse  8,  follows,  "  Gush  begat  Nimrod," 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  *' mighty  one  in  the  earth."  As  Gush 
was  Ham's  oldest  son,  and  Nimrod  mai/  have  been  the  sixth  son 
of  Gush,  we  can  hardly  suppose  he  was  born  earlier  than  forty 
or  fifty  years  after  the  flood,  so  that  when  he  had  reached  his 
prime,  nearly  one  century  had  elapsed  since  the  flood.  In 
X.  10,  we  are  told  of  Nimrod  "  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was 
Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Galneh,  in  thelandof  Shinar." 
In  ver«e  22,  we  learn  that  Asshur  was  Shem's second  son;  and 
in  verses  11-12,  *^out  of  that  land  (Shinar)  went  forth  Asshur, 
and  builded  Nineveh  and  Rehoboth,  a  city  [margin  the  streets 
of  the  city]  and  Galah,  and  Resen  between  Nineveh  and  Calah, 
the  same  is  a  great  city,*'  or,  literally,  "it  is  the  great  city." 

2.  These  historical  notices  are,  evidently,  as  to  chronology, 
anticipative.  The  whole  chapter,  as  above  intimated,  is  of  the 
<;haracierof  a  chart,  covering,  in  its  very  significant  family,  tribal, 
and  national  names,  a  long  tract  of  the  history  which  Moses  and 
others  were  yet  to  write.  The  history  of  the  flood  having  closed, 
chap.  ix.  18,  the  writer  adds  of  Noah's  sons,  verse  19,  "of  thetn 
was  the  whole  earth  overspread."  Then  follows  the  episode  of 
Noah's  drunkenness  and  its  results,  and  a  statement  of  the  length 
of  his  life.  The  history  is  resumed  chapter  xi.:  "The  whole 
earth  was  of  one  language  and  one  speech."  We  are  not  informed 
how  long  Noah  and  his  sons  and  families  and  descendants  re- 
inained  in  Armenia.  They  became  nomadic — xi.  2,  "as  they 
journeyed,"  or  "m  their  journeying,"  indicates  that  fact.  The 
verb  rendered  "journeying"  is  literally  (a)  "to  pull  up,"  then 
(b)  specially  "to  pull  up  stakes"  or  tent  pins,  (c)  then  "to  move 
camp,"  and  so  to  journey  from  place  to  place.  Our  version  adds 
"from  the  east"  (or  margin,  eastward).  But  the  Hebrew  word, 
Q^p  first  means  before,  in  front,  and  as,  to  the  Hebrews,  in 
modes  of  speaking,  the  east  was  in  front  and  the  west  behind,  this 
word  acquired  the  meaning  of  "east,"  and  denoted  generally  all 
the  regions  east  from  Palestine,  especially  those  each  side  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  and   Armenia.     When  the  werd  is  com- 
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pounded  with  a  prepositional  prefix,  it  denotes  eastward  if  con- 
nected with  any  word  to  which  it  shows  a  relation,  but  otherwise^ 
as  here,  it  may  mean  the  east.,  in  a  wide  sense,  denoting  all  the 
region,  as  above  mentioned.  In  later  Hebrew  writings  (and 
once  in  Moses'  writings.  Dent,  xxxiii.  15),  its  pyedominant 
meaning  is  "of  oUl"  or  "of  old  tim^" — a  signification  suitable 
here,  "in  their  journeying  of  olden  time."  In  any  case,  there 
had  been  a  movement  from  the  north  to  the  milder  region  of 
Shinar,  and  "they  dwelt  there."  How  long  they  dwelt  before 
undertaking  the  tower,  being  defeated  and  dispersed  by  the  divine 
power,  we  have  no  definite  information.  But  we  are  told  that  in 
Peleg's  "days"  "the  earth  was  divided.''  He  was  born  100,  and 
died  339  years,  after  the  flood.  We  are  not  tald  Nimrod's  age. 
He  was  grandson  of  Ham.  Salah,  grandson  of  Shem,  may  be 
accepted  as  fully,  or  nearly,  his  contemporary.  Salah  lived, 
Gen.  xi.  14-15,  403  years. ' 

The  Scriptures  do  not  state  the  exact  time  when  the  '•^begin- 
ning'' of  Nimrod's  kingdom  occurred,  nor  when  "Asshur  went 
forth,"  etc.  Nimrod,  as  a  grandson  of  Ham  and  sixth  son  of 
Cush,  was  bom,  perhaps,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  after  the 
flood.  He  would  thus  be  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  old  when 
Peleg  was  born.  Now,  meanwhile  Noah's  descendants  had 
reached  Shinar.  The  building  of  the  tower  would  not  necessarily, 
nor  even  probably,  be  undertaken  immediately,  there  being  yet 
too  small  a  population  for  such  an  enterprise:  and  the  people 
*^dweW  in  Shinar,  implying  time  for  settled  abode.  "The 
division  of  the  earth"  occurring  in  "Peleg's  day,"  implies  some 
relation  to  the  arresting  of  the  enterprise  by  "the  confounding 
their  language  and  the  scattering  of  them  abroad  upon  (not  over) 
the  face  of  all  the  earth."  Gen.  xi.  7-8.  As  "Peleg's  days" 
covered  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years,  it  is 
allowable  to  place  this  event  not  earlier  than  one  hundred  years 
after  the  flood,  nor  later  than  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine, 
when  Peleg  died.  The  necessary  increase  of  population  for  the 
enterprise  of  building  would  be  gained,  by,  say,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  after  the  flood.  Some  time  was 
doubtless  required  for  the  process  of  building,  till  arrested  by 
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the  divine  power.  We  may  therefore  approximate  the  settlement 
of  the  time  of  this  event,  and  infer  from  what  has  now  been  said, 
that  it  was  not  less  than  two  hundred  nor  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years  after  the  flood. 

3.  We  now  inquire  of  the  best  authenticated  records,  exhumed 
from  the  ruins  opened  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  An  inscrip- 
tion on  the  rock  at  Bavian,  made  by  Sennacherib  about  692 
B.  C,  speaks  of  his  having  recovered  certain  gods  carried  away 
by  the  Babylonians  four  hundred  and  eighteen  years  previously, 
after  a  battle  fought  with  the  Assyrian  forces  under  Tiglath 
Pileser  I.,  that  is,  692-!-418=1110  B.  C.  Other  inscriptions, 
found  at  Sherghat,  give  an  account  that  during  his  reign  Tiglath 
Pileser  had  rebuilt  a  temple  which  had  laid  in  ruins  sixty  years; 
and  that  this  temple  had  been  built  six  hundred  arid  forty  years 
previous  to  its  destruction  or  falling  into  ruins.  It  was  then 
built  1110-1-60-  !-()40=1810  years  B.  C.  There  may  be  some 
question  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  calculation,  as  there  are  un- 
certainties respecting  the  exactness  of  the  time  when  the  inscrip- 
tions were  actually  composed,  and  the  periods  assigned,  both  for 
the  time  the  temple  existed  and  that  in  which  it  lay  in  ruins. 
Though  both  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  were  remarkably  care- 
ful respecting  the  records  of  their  history,  yet  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  matter  of  this  temple  presents  accurately  the  period 
designated,  as  we  cannot  know  whether  it  was  given  by  dating 
from  its  foundation  or  its  completion,  and  whether  the  time  of 
its  lying  in  ruins  was  from  the  date  of  its  disuse  or  its  actual 
destruction  or  falling  into  decay.  But  next,  the  most  trustwor- 
thy opinions,  derived  from  Berosus,  Calisthenes,  and  other  sources, 
do  not  give  entirely  satisfactory  results  respecting  the  period  from 
1810  B.  C.  to  the  "beginning"  of  Nimrod's  kingdom.  The 
earliest  monumental  king  is  Uruch,  who  styles  himself  "King  of 
Ur,"  who  built  a  temple  in  honor  of  Bel-Nimrod,  or  Nimrod  of 
Scripture.  He  is  identified  by  Rawlinson  with  a  god  called 
"Bel-Nipur,"  or  as  he  renders  it,  "The  Hunter  Lord."  So  far 
as  these  monumental  data  aid,  they  confirm  the  Scriptures  in  as- 
signing the  "beginning"  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  to  Nimrod. 
Uruch  was  perhaps  as  "King  of  Ur"  a  tributary  to  Nimrod  and 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  3 — 11. 
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then  his  successor.  The  words  "king"  and  "kingdom"  are  not 
to  be  accepted,  used  in  those  remote  days,  as  denoting  a  ruler 
with  a  splendid  court  and  palace  and  large  armies,  or  a  dominion 
over  wide  regions  and  large  populations.  Both  then,  jind  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Benhadad's  "thirty-two"  tributary  "kings," 
(1  Kings  XX.  I,)  the  terms  often  denoted  no  more  than  "chiefs" 
of  tribes  or  petty  principalities. 

4.  We  are  disposed  then  to  accept  the  received  dates  of  the 
Bible  as  substantially  correct.  The  only  desired  modification  is 
one  which  will  give  a  longer  period  than  usually  allowed  for  the 
space  between  the  flood  and  the  dispersion.  The  accounts  of 
Berosus,  and  of  others  based  on  his,  assign  2,284  B.  C.  as  the 
time  of  the  '"^beginning''  of  Nimrod's  kingdom.  We  may  accept 
this  date,  supposing  a  very  small  "beginning."  But  allowing  a 
hundred  years  longer  from  the  flood  greatly  relieves  the  difiiculty, 
and  no  settled  facts  forbid  this.  " ;  —  f  > 

-ii  The  time  then  of  the  '"^beginning  '  of  Nimrod's  kingdom  ante- 
dates that  of  any  political  organisation  of  Western  Asia  known 
to  us,  and  perhaps  of  any  in  the  world.  We  cannot  here  discuss 
the  question  of  the  greater  antiquity  of  Egypt.  It  is  possible, 
accordant  with  the  views  of  some,  that  ^imrod  may  have  first 
established  the  "beginning"  of  a  kingdom  in  Egypt,  or  may  have 
done  so  after  his  exploits  in  Shinar  or  Chaldaea,  either  by  per- 
sonal eflbrt  or  the  superintendence  of  others.  ^  -^^ 
H'  The  period  of  Asshur's  emigration  was  subsequent  to  Nimrod's 
work.  He  is  recognised  in  the  inscriptions  as  "the  great  God," 
"the  great  Lord,"  "the  King  of  all  Gods,"  who  rules  supreme 
over  them,  and  sometimes  is  called  "the  Father  of  Gods."  The 
Assyrian  kings,  with  characteristic  religious  tone,  ascribe  their 
success  to  his  aid,  and  they  waged  war,  ravaged,  and  destroyed 
to  extend  his  worship.  All  they  did  was  done  for  his  honor,  as 
well  as  for  their  own  and  for  the  glory  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
teach  his  laws  and  set  up  the  emblems  of  his  dignity.  Not  more 
was  the  religion  of  the  followers  of  Cromwell  mingled  with  their 
counsels,  recognised  in  their  enterprises,  and  prominent  in 
their  victorious  rejoicings,  than  was  that  of  the  Assyrians. 
"  Asshur     was  the  name  of  the  god,  of  the  founder  of  the  king- 
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dom,  of  the  country,  of  tbe  town  (long  the  capital),  and  of  the 
citizen.  To  distinguish  in  what  sense  the  word  Asshur  (or 
Ashur,  as  sometimes  spelled)  was  used,  there  was  a  character, 
called  a  determinative,  attached.  What  Mahomet  was  and  is  to 
the  Mahometan,  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Englishman,  or 
Washington  to  the  American,  Asshur  was  to  the  Assyrian,  with 
the  added  regard  due  to  the  great  God.  The  name,  Asshur,  is  a 
constantly  recurring  element  in  the  formation  of  names,  just  as 
we  have  the  divine  names,  El,  Jehovah  or  Jah.  and  Adoni,  either 
in  full  or  abbreviated,  in  Jewish  names  of  places  and  persons. 

5.  It  may  be  well  to  notice  the  marginal  reading  of  Gen.  x.  11 : 
''Out  of  that  land  he  {i.  e.,  Nimrod)  went  out  to  Assyria,"  etc. 
But  the  word  "lJ)tDfi<  would  need  the  termination  of  the  n  local, 
denoting  direction  to  a  place,  alio  including,  often,  the  idea  of 
arrival.  The  allegation  that  Nimrod's  name  and  fame  were  ' 
perpetuated  in  Assyria  does  not  form  a  conclusive  argument  for 
this  reading.  For  it  is  evident  that  whenever  and  for  whatever 
cause  unsuccessful  rebellion  and  forcible  expulsion  or  voluntary 
emigration  "Asshur  went  forth,"  the  cities  he  built  existed  as 
far  back  as  2,000  B.  C.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  a  separate 
and  independent  government  existed.  Nimrod,  deified  at  his 
death,  seems  to  have  had  his  memorials  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Nineveh. 

.We  see  in  tliis  discussion  that  the  credibility  of  the  facts  stated 
by  Moses  respecting  these  ancient  empires,  whatever  chrono- 
logical discrepancies  may  appear  *or  really  exist,  is  well  sustained 
by  the  most  trustworthy  native  "records  of  the  past." 
**f  6.  Corroborating  these  direct  confirmations  of  the  history  of 
Moses,  are  some  rather  inferential  yet  sustaining  illustrations  of 
its  entire  correctness.    '         f  r.- 

(1.)  It  is  well  known  to  readers  on  the  subject  that  in  the 
ruins  of  Babylon  are  found  but  few  stones.  Bricks,  baked  by 
fire  or  sun-dried,  were  evidently  the  almost  exclusively  used 
material.  As  the  country  was  flat  and  subject  to  overflow  by 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  mounds  of  solid  brick-work,  or  with 
earth,  added,  were  prepared,  on  which  the  buildings  might  be 
erected,      In  the  regioij  of  Nineveh,  there  has  ever  been  an 
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abundant  supply  of  the  best  building  stone.  Yet  the  same  mode 
of  preparing  a  foundation  and  the  same  extensive  use  of  brick 
are  evinced  by  the  ruins.  Moses'  description  of  the  building  of 
the  town,  in  using  "brick  for  stone"  and  "slime  for  mortar" 
(having  no  limestone  from  which  to  procure  lime),  corresponds 
with  facts  now  abundantly  patent;  and  further,  his  giving  prece- 
dence to  Nimrod  in  time,  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Assyrians  derived  their  plan  of  building  from  the  Babylonians. 

(2.)  For  a  long  time  the  Mosaic  statement  of  "beginning"  of 
Nimrod's  kingdom,  Babylon,  Erech,  etc.,  in  the  land  of  Shinar, 
and  that  of  the  "building  of  Nineveh,  Rehoboth,  Calah,  and 
Resen  "  by  Asshur,  has  been  contested,  on  the  ground  that  the 
origin  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  was  attributed  to  a  descendant 
of  Ham,  and  that  of  Nineveh  to  a  descendant  of  Shem,  and  yet 
there  had  been  an  almost  identical  style  of  civilisation — in  re- 
ligion, manners,  language,  and  material  and  civil  growth  and 
power.  All  the  grounds  of  this  rejection  of  the  Mosaic  testimony 
are  removed  by  the  monumental  records.  The  inscriptions  on 
the  bricks,  by  their  position  at  the  base  of  Babylonian  ruins 
evidently  the  most  ancient,  present  a  language  very  different 
from  that  of  later  periods.  Indeed,  these  archaic  inscriptions 
are,  both  in  the  characters  used,  approaching  the  pictorial  or 
hieroglyphic  type,  and  in  the  vocabulary  and  grammatical  struc- 
ture of  the  language,  monuments  of  a  distinctly  Cushite  race, 
of  decided  ethnic  and  linguistic  affinities  with  the  Ethiopic  and 
the  speech  of  the  people  of  Egypt,  Phoenicia  or  Palestine. 
Abraham,  who  emigrated  from  "Ur  of  the  Chaldees"  about 
twenty  centuries  before  Christ,  it  seems  easily  held  intercourse 
with  the  people  of  the  land  "whither  he  went,"  and  even  with 
the  Egyptians.  His  great  grandsons,  Joseph's  brethren,  whose 
grandmother  and  mother  were  both  Aramaeans,  and  Joseph  him- 
self, doubtless  (on  his  first  arrival  in  Egypt)  needed  interpreters, 
for  their  own  tongue  must,  in  the  space  of  nearly  two  centuries, 
by  their  Aramaean  connexion,  have  been  greatly  changed.  The 
archaic  language  of  Chaldaea  has  now  been  proved,  from  the 
sources  above  mentioned,  while  predominantly  of  the  Cushite 
family,  to  have  also  contained  distinctly  marked  elements  of  the 
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Turanian  (Scythic),  Aryan,  and  Semitic  families  of  language. 
The  "Chaldsean  "  of  the  bricks  is  not  that  of  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, which  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Hebrew.  Mistakes 
have  been  made  even  by  'such  scholars  as  Heeren,  Niebuhr, 
LowtH,  and  Gesenius,  by  a  common  application  of  the  term 
^'Chaldaea"  and  its  derivations  alike  to  the  early  and  the  later 
race  inhabiting  the  lower  Mesopotamia. 

It  is  evident,  in  spite  of  Bunaen's  sneers  at  believers  in  the 
Bible  history,*  there  was  an  Asiatic  Cush.  The  traditions  of 
Oreeks,  especially  Homer's  lines,  Od.  i.  23,  24,  of  the  Ethi- 
opians: ''They  were  divided  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  towards 
the  rising  and  the  setting  sun ;"  Strabo's  statement,  on  the 
authority  of  Ephorus,  that  "the  Ethiopians .  were  divided  by  the 
Arabian  gulf  into  Eastern  and  Western,  Asiatic  and  African ;"  the 
tradition  as  to  Memnon,  on  the  authority  of  Hesiod  and  Pindar, 
that  he  led  an  army  of  Susinnians  and  Ethiopians  to  assist  Priam, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  was  claimed  as  King  Amunoph  III., 
known  as  "the  vocal  Memnon,"  thus  uniting  Eastern  and  Wes- 
tern Ethiopians;  the  traditions  of  the  Armenians,  who  apply  the 
name  Cush  to  Media,  Persia,  Elymas,  and  Aria;  and  the  mytho- 
logical names  and  genealogies,  connecting  the  divinities  of  both 
regions,  as  holding  common  relations  to  each :  all  tend  to  confirm 
the  monumental  testimonies  to  the  differences  of  ethnic  and 
linguistic  relations  between  the  early  Babylonians  and  Assyrians, 
and  accord  with  the  scriptural  statement.    jii«i,;.f;|s|;t 

(3.)  The  only  biblical  statement  touching  the  dimensions  of 
the  city  of  Nineveh  are  given  by  Jonah  iii.  3,  4:  "Nineveh  was 
an  exceeding  great  city,  of  three  days'  journey  [literally,  a  walkf 
of  three  days].  And  Jonah  began  to  enter  in  the  city  a  day's 
journey," — or,  a  walk  of  one  day.  Various  modes  of  explaining 
this,  consistently  with  statements  from  other  sources,  have  been 
proposed.  The  discoveries  of  Mr.  Layard  suggested  to  him  one 
which  appears  most  probable.     In  Genesis  x.  12,  after  naming 

*  "The  Bible  mentions  but  one  Cush — Ethiopia.  An  Asiatic  Cush 
exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  interJDreters,  and  is  the  child  of  their 
despair."     (Philosophy  of  Universal  History,  Vol.  I.,  p.  191,  as  quoted 


l)y  Rawlinson.) 
t  See  Ezek.  xlii.  4. 
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Nineveh,  Rehoboth,  and  Calah,  Moses  adds,  "and  Resen  between 
Nineveh  and  Calah,  the  same  is  a  great  city;"    literally,  "it  is; 
the  great  city/'     Now   if  we  read,  "Nineveh  and  streets  of  ay 
city,"  as  the  margin  suggests,  the  word  city  evidently  indicates- 
Nineveh,  the  building  of  which  involved  laying  out  the  streets; 
then   the  other  two  places  are  included,    the  whole  in  Moses' 
time  having  grown  into  one.     Diodurus  Siculus,  100  B.  C,  gives 
the  dimensions  nearly  sixty  miles  around.     Mr.  Layard  is  satis- 
fied that  the  dimensions  of  Nineveh,   including  its  "suburbs," 
form   nearly  a  parallelogram   eighteen  by  twelve   miles,  which 
Agrees  with  the  account  of  Diodurus  and  confirms  Jonah's  state- 
ment.    Jonah's  "walk  of  one  day"  on  entering  the  city  is  not 
connected  with   the.  measurement,  but  only  informs  us  of  his 
occupation,  perhaps,  in  taking  a  general  survey  before  proceeding 
to  give  his  solemn  and  effective  warning.««<   •'  '^'^    ^   '-  rtAri*! 
"fi*-  For  many  centuries  after  the  "beginning"  of  Nimrod'& 
kingdom  and  the  "building"  of  Nineveh,  there  were  alternately 
wars  and  seasons  of  peace  between  the  people  of  Chaldaea  or  the 
Southern  Mesopotamia,  and  those  of  the  Northern  Mesop-tamia. 
The  Chaldgean  kingdom  is  supposed  to  have  existed  eight  or  ten 
.centuries  before  the  Assyrian   people  succeeded  in  establishing 
their  independence.     Then   the  inscriptions  give  us  notices  of 
alliances  as  well  as  disputes.     The  independence  of  Assyria  was 
followed  by  its  greater  prosperity,  till  from  a  comparatively  un- 
important kingdom  it  grew  to  the  dimensions  and  power  of  an 
empire;  and  ultimately  first  subdued  its  rival  and  then  absorbed 
its  territory  into  its  own. 


II.  We  thus  far  find  no  very  important  notices — indeed,  none 
of  certainty — existing  between  these  Mesopotamian  states  and 
the  chos6ti  people. 

1.  Some  suppose  Chushan-rishathaira  of  Judges  iii.  8-10, 
called  "king  of  Mesopotamia,"  may  have  been  an  Assyrian 
monarch ;  but  it  is  more  probable  he  was  the  ruler  of  some  part 
of  the  regions  of  Syria  lying  much  further  north  than  those  then 
pertaining  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  as  the  word  Mesopotamia  is 
literally  "Syria  of  two  rivers." 
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2.  In  2  Samuel,  8th  and  lOtli  chapters,  we  have  an  account  of 
the  wars  of  David  with  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  the  Syrians  of 
Zobah  (under  Hadadezer),  and  of  Beth-rehob,  and  other  enemies ; 
and  in  x.  16  we  find,  when  the  combinations  against  David  had 
been  broken  up,  that  Hadarezer  "sent  and  brought  out  the 
Syrians  that  were  beyond  the  river,''  i.  e.,  the  Euphrates.  Now 
we  know  from  the  inscriptions  that  Tiglath  Pileser  I.,  about  the 
year  1120  B.  C,  had  subjugated  the  Aramaeans  or  Syrians.  At 
the  close  of  his  reign,  troubles  arose  between  Assyria  and  its 
former  superior  kingdom  and  now  rival,  Babylon.  Of  the  results, 
no  monuments  have  been  discovered  to  inform  us;  and  for  nearly 
two  hundred  yenrs  we  find  few,  and  these  unsatisfactory,  records 
of  any  important  events;  even  the  names  of  the  kings,  for  a 
large  part  of  the  period,  have  not  come  to  light.  Now,  these 
"Syrians  from  beyond  the  river,"  thus  incorporated  by  Tiglath 
Pileser  in  the  kingdom  or  "empire"  (as  it  is  reckoned  by  his- 
torians), were  without  doubt  then  so  loosely  attached  to  Assyria 
that  they  retained  their  national  name;  yet  in  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  8, 
among  the  many  nations  and  tribes  whose  efforts  against  David 
are  deprecated  by  the  poet,  we  read,  "  Assur  is  also  joined  with 
them,"  the  writer  thus  indicating  them  by  their  locality  and 
political  relations.  We  are  aware  that  high  authorities  have  held 
this  Psalm  to  be  descriptive  of  another  period — the  wars  in  which 
Jehoshaphat  was  engaged,  related  in  2  Chronicles,  20th  chapter. 
But  there  is  no  notice  in  that  history  of  any  auxiliaries  of 
Syrians  from  ^''beyond  the  river''  aiding  Ammon  and  MoAb. 
On  the  contrary,  the  auxiliaries  named  (verse  2)  are  expressly 
said  to  be  ''''from  beyond  the  9ea  on  this  side  Syria,'^  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  or  the  Dead  Sea  being  meant.  .  ,,  .;*.,»v,.; 

But  while  this  mention  brings  into  view  the  relations  of  a 
portion  of  the  people  politically  connected  with  Assyria,  it  is  not 
the  relation  of  Assyria  as  such.  The  inscriptions,  however, 
enable  us  to  understand  why  this  was  the  case.  The  Assyrian 
power  was  then  too  weak,  or  fully  occupied  in  other  wars  with 
its  powerful  rival,  to  take  part  in  arresting  the  growth  of  this 
rising  power  in  Palestine.  During  the  extensive  warlike  enter- 
prises of  Tiglath  Pileser  and   his  immediate  predecessors,  from 
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Asshur-ris-ilim  back  for  a  century  to  Tiglath-inin,  the  condition 
of  the  Hebrews  was  not  such  as  to  invite  attention,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  Assyria  and  Egypt  had  not  then  called  for  alliance  with 
the  governments  of  Palestine,  by  the  one  or  the  other,  as  in  after- 
days,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  large  armies  in  their  contests 
for  wider  dominion.  The  first  manifestation  of  this  policy  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures  was,  perhaps,  the  invasion  of  Judah  by 
Shishak  in  the  time  of  Rehoboam. 


III.  We  are  thus  brought  to  that  most  interesting  part  of  our 
inquiries,  when  the  Assyrian  government  became  connected  with 
those  of  the  Holy  Land,  either  as  an  ally  or  suzerain  ;  the  first 
rather  in  form,  the  latter  in  reality ;  for  the  kings  of  Assyria,  in 
the  manner  of  other  ancient  imperial  rulers,  exacted  tributes  or 
enforced  involuntary  presents. 

1.  Before  adducing  examples  of  the  confirmations  of  Scripture 
history  derived  from  the  monumental  inscriptions  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon,  a  few  preliminary  statements  are  important. 
'  (I.)  In  the  annals  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  statements  of 
warlike  expeditions  and  conquests  of  various  nations  are  pre- 
sented. In  most  cases  these  monarchs  had  already  become  some- 
what known  in  history,  and  also  a  knowledge  more  or  less  definite 
of  the  period  in  which  they  flourished  already  existed.  In  such 
cases,  and  by  frequent  recurrence  of  the  name  of  the  monarch, 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  identification  occurred.  In  others,  how- 
ever, less  known,  much  obscurity  surrounded  the  name.  Then 
the  spelling  of  a  name,  which  had  been  translated  or  transliterated 
by  the  Scripture  or  classic  writers  who  had  used  it,  increased  the 
obscurity.  And  still  farther,  as  is  well  known  of  Scripture 
characters,  two  or  three  names  were  sometimes  applied  to  one 
person.  Diligent  and  careful  study  and  repeated  reviews  of 
decipherments  have  removed  nearly  all  occasions  of  doubt  on 
this  score. 

(2.)  The  Assyrians  appear  to  have  kept  a  current  chronology, 
to  which  the  title,  "Assyrian  Eponym  Canon,"  has  been  given. 
This  was  the  indication  of  every  year  by  the  name  of  a  king  or 
some  other  eminent  and  well  known  person.     And  events  were 
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recoHed  as  occurring  in  the  *'Eponym"  of  such  person.  Frag- 
ments (more  or  less  entire,  and  in  great  numbers)  of  such  a  Canon 
have  been  discovered,  deciphered,  and  arranged  in  a  tolerably 
good  order.  As  the  Assyrians  did  not  adjust  this  Canon  to  the 
eras  of  Jewish  or  Grecian  chronology,  to  them  it  was  only  valu- 
able as  a  summary  of  their  own  history.  It  occasionally  added 
to  the  name  and  year  of  the  Eponym  a  brief  historical  statement. 
But  Assyrian  scholars  have  identified  in  this  record,  by  means 
of  trustworthy  records  of  other  nations,  several  names  of  persons 
of  eminence;  the  special  occasion  of  whose  distinction,  such  as 
an  accession  to  the  crown  or  a  great  victory,  has  become  a  well 
known  era.  They  have  thus  adapted  to  this  Canon  the  chron- 
ology of  the  synchronous  period  as  given  by  Grecian  or  Scripture 
authorities.  Thus  the  Canon  has  become  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  settlement  of  many  questions  in  the  history  of  this  remote 
part  of  the  world,  and  of  itf^  remote  periods,  from  930  to  688  B.  C. 
Still  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  form  accurate  synchron- 
ous histories  of  ancient  nations.  While  there  has  been  found  the 
nearest  approach  to  synchronism  in  the  chronology  of  Assyria, 
Ptolemy,  and  our  Bible,  still  many  discrepancies  e?{ist.  These 
are  due  to  the  causes  whicli  oblige  the  best  scholars  to  speak 
cautiously,  such  as  [a)  different  modes  of  reckoning  time  among 
different  nations,  and  by  the  same  nation  at  different  periods; 
(h)  doubtful  decipherments  and  readings  of  the  inscriptions,  in 
the  manner  above  mentioned,  as  to  names  occurring  only  once; 
(c)  and  this  occasions  doubts  as  to  dates. 

(3.)  It  has  been  found  best,  in  the  inquiries  now  before  us,  to 
accept  the  Assyrian  chronology  for  events  and  persons  belonging 
to  Assyria  and  Babylon,  and  the  Scripture  chronology  for  events 
of  the  Jewish  history:  and  then  if  the  same  event  is  mentioned 
by  both,  with  different  dates,  to  overlook  such  difference  (never 
very  great)  as  due  to  some  such  causes  as  above  mentioned,  or  to 
periods  of  anarchy,  or  revolution,  interregna,  or  other  reasonable 
grounds  for  accepting  the  existence  of  error  in  the  chronology  of 
one  or  the  other  nation.  In  a  similar  manner  differences  may 
be  adjusted  when  to  the  same  date  different  events  are  assigned, 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  3 — 12. 
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one  of  which,  by   other  trustworthy  evidence,  may  be  known  to 
have  occurred  at  another  time. 

These  remarks  are  made  once  for  all,  and  suggest  as  a  corol- 
lary, that  even  when  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  chronology 
of  our  Bibles  and  the  monumental  records  admit  of  no  solution 
satisfactory  to  rigid  criticism,  we  are  not  to  conclude  none  is 
possible,  for  even  a  correction  of  biblical  chronology  is  not  a 
"denial  of  the  faith ;"  ami  scholars,  equally  tenacious  of  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  may  yet  differ  as  much  as 
twenty  years  on  the  period  when  Uzziah,  for  instance,  became 
king  of  Judah. 

2.  What  has  been  said  finds  an  application  in  solving  some  ques- 
tions arising  in  examining  the  first  case  of  an  Assyrian  invasion 
of  the  Holy  Land  recorded  in  Scripture.  In  2  Kings,  xv.  19,  20, 
we  read  :  *'Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  came  against  the  land:  and 
Meriahem  gave  Pul  a  thousand  talents  of  silver,  that  his  hand 
might  be  with  him  to  confirm  the  kingdom  in  his  hand.  And 
Menaheni  exacted  the  money  of  Israel,  of  all  the  mighty  men 
of  wealth,  ....  to  give  the  king  of  Assyria.  So  the  king  of 
Assyria  turned  back  and  stayed  not  there  in  the  land."  Also  in 
1  Ohron.  v.  26:  "And  the  God  of  Israel  stirred  up  the  spirit  of 
Pul.  king  of  Assyria,  and  Tilgath-pilneser,  king  of  Assyria,  and 
he  [Tilgath-pilneser]  carried  them  away  [the  descendants  of 
Reuben  and  Gad  and  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  verse  18],  and 
brought  them  unto  Halah  and  Tlabor  and  Hara  and  to  the  river 
Gozan,  unto  this  day."  Before,  but  especially  since,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  monumental  records  into  the  elucidation  of  Scrip- 
ture history,  this  passage  has  occasioned  not  a  little  difficulty  of 
satisfactory  explanation,  and  consequently  many  schemes  of 
solving  the  questions  to  which  it  has  given  rise  have  been  pro- 
posed. 

The  name  of  Pul  does  not  occur  either  in  the  Assyrian  Canon 
or  in  any  monumental  inscriptions  of  Assyria.  Some  have  sup 
posed  Pul  was  a  usurper,  aspiring  to  the  throne  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventh  century — a  period  otherwise  known  to  have  been 
one  of  great  trial  and  perhaps  revolution  in  the  kingdom. 
Others,  that  as  a  usurper,  he  had  arisen  in  Babylonia,  from  which 
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it  is  known  Ass^^ria  continued  to  be  often  harassed,  even  after 
it  had  become  really  a  part  of  the  empire;  and  as  the  name  Pul 
is  not  properly  Assyrian,  but  could  be  found  on  Babylonian 
bricks,  Mr.  Rawlinson  rather  favored  this  view.  Mr.  Rawlinson 
also  presented  another  suggestion,  that  Pul  and  Tiglath-pileser 
were  names  of  the  same  person,  and,  strangely  enough,  the  pas- 
sage in  1  Chron.  v.  26  was  quoted  to  sustain  the  suggestion. 
There  it  is  said,  ^'•he  carried,"  etc.,  which  most  obviously  refers 
to  Tiglath-pileser.  But  as  no  act  had  been  predicated  of  Pul, 
the  pronoun,  being  in  the  singular,  was  understood  to  denote  him 
and  Tiglath-pileser  as  one  person.  But  we  need  not  discuss 
these  various  surmises.  Mr.  George  Smith,  in  the  Assyrian 
Canon,  published  shortly  before  his  lamented  death,  favors  the 
opinion  that  Pul  is  the  name  of  a  monarch  first  read  as  Vul- 
lush,  then,  on  more  correct  decipherment,  Vul-nirari.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Hebrew  aifords  only  about  half  a  dozen 
words  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  several  of  them  doubtful,  in  which 
the  letter  ^  is  initial :  and  as  g  is  a  cognate  labial,  the  spelling 
of  Vul  would,  by  the  Flebrew  writer,  be  very  naturally  varied 
to  Pul. 

The  contraction  of  names  was  not  unusual  in  Assyrian,  as  Agu 
for  Agukah-rimi,  and  Ragmu  for  Ragmu-seinina-namari,  and 
Shalman  for  Shalmaneser  (Hosea  x.  14).  The  earliest  period  in 
which  Pul  could  be  a  contemporary  of  Menahem  is  773-771  B.  C. 
Then  Shalmaneser  III.  was  king  of  Assyria,  according  to  the 
Canon.  But  in  an  inscription  of  Vul-nirari,  he  speaks  of  himself 
as  "the  king  whom,  in  his  son,  Asshur  ....  has  renowned," 
thus  pointing  to  his  son,  Shalmaneser,  who  was  most  likely,  and 
according  to  a  custom  in  other  oriental  kingdoms,  as  Judah  for 
instance,  as  well  as  Assyria,  associated  with  his  father.  In  this 
way  Vul-nirari  or  Pul  might  still  be  king,  though  Shalmeneser 
is  so  reckoned  for  that  date,  just  as  Jotham  appears  to  have  been 
reckoned  as  king  in  the  dates,  while  Uzziah  still  reigned.  Now 
we  read  in  an  inscription  of  Vul-nirari,  that  "he  subjugated  and 
took  tribute  and  taxes  from  Omri^''  the  name  by  which  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  frequently  designate  both  the  city  and  the 
ruler  of  Samaria,  because  Samaria  had  been  founded  by  Omri 
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(1  Kings  xvi.  24).  The  fuller  name,  often  used,  is  Beth-khumri, 
the  Assyrian  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Beth-Omri,  i.  e.,  the 
House  of  Omri — a  mode  of  denoting  a  dynasty  or  government 
frequently  occurring;  the  English  and  French  nomenclature, 
"House  of  Stuart"  or  "House  of  the  Bourbons,"  etc.,  etc., 
furnishing  parallel  examples. 

It  only  remains  to  say,  that,  with  a  very  small  margin  for  dif- 
ferences in  chronological  order,  the  time  of  Menahem  and  that  of 
Pul  synchronise.  It  was  evidently  at  the  beginning  of  Mena- 
hem's  reign  that  he  paid  the  tribute ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been 
in  order  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  in  "confirm- 
ing the  kingdom  in  his  hand."  It  was  a  time  of  disorder,  mis- 
rule, and  assassination,  and  Menahem  had  reason  to  fear  the 
fate  he  had  brought  on  his  predecessor  Shallura,  which  Shallum 
had  brought  .on  Zechariah. 

3.  The  next  monarch  from  Assyria  who  came  to  carry  on  the 
subjugation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  was  Tiglath  Pileser  (in 
one  monumental  record  read  Takultipalesar,  and  in  another, 
Tagultipalesar).  The  Assyrian  authorities,  as  copied  by  the  best 
scholars,  assign  the  accession  of  this  monarch  to  747-745  B.  C. 
It  is  evident  from  his  inscriptions  that  he  had  much  intercourse 
with  the  rulers  both  of  Israel  and  Judah.  In  one  place  he  men- 
tions tribute  from  Menahem.  This  is  not  noticed  in  Scrip- 
ture; but  as  it  is  said  expressly  of  him,  2  Kings,  xv.  29,  that  he 
came  "in  the  days  of  Pekah,"  it  has  been  supposed  the  name  of 
Menahem  was  used  by  his  scribe  for  Pekah,  having  overlooked 
the  fact  of  a  change.  It  is  quite  probable,  as  Pekah  had  ob- 
tained the  kingdom  by  murdering  Pekahiah,  a  son  of  Menahem, 
that  another  Menahem,  perhaps  son  of  Pekahiah,  not  named  in 
Scripture,  had  sought  to  avenge  his  father's  death,  and  it  maybe 
had  some  temporary  success.  Tiglath  Pileser  also  names  Azariah 
of  Judah.  This  could  not  be  Azariah  (Uzziah),  for  he  must 
have  died  before  Tiglath  Pileser's  accession.  In  2  Chron.  xxi.  17, 
we  find  the  name  Jehoahaz  (the  youngest  son  of  Jehoram)  called 
in  chap.  xxii.  1,  Ahaziah,  and  verse  6,  Azariah,  where  we  know 
that  Ahaziah  is  meant.  This  use  of  several  names  for  the  same 
person  was  not  uncommon.     Hence  Ahaziah  (or  Azariah)  as  the 
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inscription  names  him,  was  evidently  Ahaz.  This  view  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Azariah  was  a  contemporary  of 
Menahein,  and  it  is  presumable,  as  the  scribe  confounded  Mena- 
hem  of  Israel  with  Pekah,  he  might  as  readily  have  confounded 
Ahaz  and  Azariah.  Tiglath  Pileser  is  mentioned  again.  Rezin, 
also  named  in  the  inscriptions  of  this  king,  who  was  king  of 
Damascus,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  had  united  in  an  attack  on 
Judah,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  This  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings 
xvi.  5,  and  Isaiah  vii.  1.  In  2  Kings  xvi.  7,  we  read:  "Ahaa 
sent  messengers  to  Tiglath  Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  saying,  I 
am  thy  servant,  thy  son  :  come  up  and  save  me  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  king  of  Syria  and  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Israel, 
which  rise  up  against  me."  Then  verse  8  informs  us  how  Ahaa 
"took  the  silver  and  gold  which  was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
and  in  the  treasuries  of  the  king's  house,  and  sent  a  present  to 
the  king  of  Assyria."  Then  the  ''king  of  Assyria  hearkened  to 
his  request."  He  invaded  Damascus  and  carried  away  the  people 
captive  to  Kir,  exactly  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Amos  i.  5,  and 
.slew  Rezin.  In  Tiglath  Pileser's  inscriptions  we  find  mention  of 
the  "Damascus  besieged,"  and  its  king  "caged  like  a  bird." 
Several  cities  and  "the  house  of  the  father  of  Rezin"  are  noted 
among  the  captured  places,  and  "sixteen  districts  of  Syria,  like 
a  flood  I  swept."  The  king  was  Rezin.  A  more  extended  ac- 
count of  the  war  against  Ahaz  by  Rezin  and  Pekah  is  given  in 
2.  Chron.  chap,  xxviii.  From  this  it  seems  that  they  had  de- 
vastated the  land,  Pekah  cutting  down  120,000  men  in  one  battle, 
and  his  generals  taking  captive  of  Judah  200,000  women,  sons 
and  daughters,  with  much  spoil — which  were  caried  to  Samaria, 
though  subsequently  restored  ;  and  Rezin  carried  vast  multitudes 
to  Damascus.  The  king  of  Assyria,  as  we  have  seen,  by  attack- 
ing Damascus,  relieved  the  capital  from  the  siege.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  really  helped  Ahaz,  notwithstanding  the  costly 
present.  When  Tiglath  Pileser  had  subdued  and  slain  Rezin  and 
utterly  defeated  Pekah  and  his  successor  Hoshea,  instead  of 
strengthening,  "he  distressed  Ahaz."     2  Chron.  xviii.  20,  21. 

One  hundred  years  before  the  days  of  Tiglath  Pileser,    in  the 
time  of  Shalmaneser,   we  have  notices  of  the  incipient  tributary 
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relations  of  Israel  to  Assyria.  But  the  inscription  relating  this 
finds  no  corresponding  mention  in  the  Scriptures.  By  these 
various  invasions,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  been  nearly  de- 
stroyed. Tiglath  Pileser  had  carried  captive  the  people  of 
Naphtali  and  from  the  trans- Jordan ic  tribes.  The  fatal  schism 
in  the  close  of  Solomon's  reign  and  beginning  of  Rehoboam's, 
had  weakened  the  great  empire  founded  by  David  and  ruled  by 
Solomon,  and  Assyria  had  constantly  and  steadily  extended  hor 
warlike  enterprises  westward.  The  successes  tlius  far  only  whetted 
the  appetite  for  conquest,  which  the  victories  of  centuries  had  not 
appeased. 

4.  Next  to  Tiglath  Pileser  appears  Shalmaneser  IV.,  men- 
tioned only  in  2  Kings  xvii.  3,  and  parallel,  xviii.  9.  Hoshea 
had  succeeded  Pekah,  as  Pekah  his  predecessor,  by  assassination, 
and  he  succeeded  to  a  kingdom  of  diminished  size  and  under 
tributary  subjection  to  Assyria.  Shalmaneser  came  up  against 
him  only  to  rivet  the  fetters  by  which  his  predecessor  had  been 
bound.  "-lie  gave  him  presents,"  2  Kings  xvii.  3,  is  but  a 
euphemism  for  ''he  paid  him  tribute."  On  an  obelisk  in  the 
ruins  of  Nimrod  there  are  bas-relief  representations  of  captives 
loaded  with  spoils  such  as  Jews  might  be  supposed  to  bring  ;  and  in 
the  order  of  these  records,  those  on  the  back  part  of  the  obelisk 
are  assigned  to  the  period  including  the  time  of  Shalmaneser. 
Until  the  discovery  of  Sargon's  Inscriptions,  Assyriologists  identi- 
fied him  with  Shalmaneser,  and  ascribed  to  the  latter  these  bas-re- 
lief records.  But  since  that  discovery,  in  view  of  the  shortness  of 
Shalmaneser's  reign,  only  six  years,  this  opinion  has  been  some- 
what discredited.  At  all  events,  the  Scripture  accounts  of  the 
fall  of  Samaria  and  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  are 
so  fully  confirmed  by  Sargon's  annals,  that  we  at  once  proceed  to 
notice  these. 

T).  As  already  briefly  stated  in  the  Review  for  April,  1877, 
the  terrible  disasters  just  mentioned  were  the  results  of  Sargon's 
enterprises.  We  read,  2  Kings  xvii.  3,  4:  "Against  bin* 
(Hoshea)  came  up  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  and  Hoshea 
became  his  servant  and  gave  him  presents.  And  the  king  of 
Assyria  found  conspiracy  in  Hoshea,  for  he  had  sent  messengers 
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to  So,  king  of  Egypt,  and  brought  no  presents  to  the  king  of 
AHsyria  as  year  by  year.  Therefore  the  king  of  Assyria  shut 
him  up  and  bound  him  in  prison.  Then  the  king  of  Assyria 
<janie  up  throughout  all  the  land  and  went  up  to  Samaria  and 
besieged  it  three  years."  *'In  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea,"  (the 
last  of  his  reign,)  "the  king  of  Assyria  took  Samaria  and  carried 
Israel  away  into  Assyria,  and  placed  them  in  Halah  a.nd  in 
Habor,  the  river  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes."  We 
•observe  in  this  narrative,  that  the  visit  of  Shalmaneser  was  evi- 
dently in  the  beginning  of  Hoshea's  reign,  inasmuch  as  Hoshea 
continued  "year  by  year"  to  pay  tribute  ;  and  as  the  siege  lasted 
three  out  of  the  nine  years  of  his  reign,  this  payment  must  have 
been  kept  up  several  years.  It  is  also  evident  that  from  the  first 
payment,  verse  3,  there  was  a  lapse  of  time  to  the  period  of 
Hoshea's  defection.  As  Shalmaneser  reigned  only  six  years,  the 
work  of  conquest  was  carried  on  by  his  successor,  Sargon,  whose 
voluminous  annals  are  now  before  us.  These  supplement  and 
explain  the  brief  records  given  above,  which  are  not  repeated  in 
the  book  of  Chronicles.  Sargon  was  the  besieger  and  conqueror. 
8ays  he:  'Samaria  I  besieged,  I  conquered;  27,290  people, 
dwelling  in  the  midst  of  it,  I  carried  captive  ;  fifty  chariots  from 
among  them  I  selected,  and  the  rest  I  distributed :  .  .  .  and  the 
taxes  of  the  former  king''  (i.  e.^  we  suppose,  Shalmaneser,)  "I 
fixed  on  them;  I  appointed  a  governor  of  mine  over  them." 
After  naming  several  remote  tribes  of  the  Arabians,  which  he 
had  conquered,  and  some  of  which  he  had  destroyed,  he  adds  : 
"  The  rest  of  them  I  removed,  and  in  the  city  of  Samaria  I 
placed  them."  Though  this  special  passage  has  not  a  verbal 
counterpart  in  the  Scriptures,  yet,  besides  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence in  Samaria,  at  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  of  Arabians,  we  have 
the  express  statement  of  similar  importations  from  Babylon, 
Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath.  and  Sepharvaim — verse  24 — and  the  im- 
mediate results  of  this  importation  on  the  religious  condition  of 
the  people  of  Samaria  as  stated  in  the  remainder  of  the  chapter. 
This  deportation  was  in  keeping  with  that  by  Tiglath  Pileser, 
1  Chron.  v.  26,  already  noticed,  and  was  kept  up  till  the  time  of 
Esar-haddon. 
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The  very  name  of  kingdom  of  Israel  never  more  existed.  The 
mixed  inhabitants  of  Northern  Palestine,  and  the  low  n^oral,  as 
well  as  other,  cultivation  of  the  people  of  Galilee  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour,  remained  standing  monuments  of  this  harsh  policy 
of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  the  heavy  wrath  of  the  God  of  their 
fathers  whom  they  had  despised. 

The  crowning  sin  of  the  later  monarch^  of  Israel,  and  the 
immediate  provocation  of  Sargon's  severity,  was  the  constant 
effort  for  forming  alliance  with  Egypt.  The  Assyrian  was  jealous 
of  Egyptian  growth ;  and  as  Palestine  lay  in  the  only  feasible 
route  for  large  armies  from  Egypt  to  Assyria,  the  vassalage  of 
Its  two  remnant  kingdoms  of  David's  empire  was  a  prize  in  the 
contest  for  which  by  these  two  great  powers,  these  kingdoms 
were  laid  waste.  Their  resistance  to  whichever  monarch  was 
superior-'him  of  Assyria  or  him  of  Egypt — incurred  exemplary 
retribution,  of  the  kind  and  mejtsure  of  which  we  have  a  speci- 
men in  the  quotation  from  Sargon's  annals  already  given. 
Isaiah  xx.  1,  dates  the  time  of  one  of  his  prophecies  by  "the 
year  that  Tartan  came  into  Ashdod,  where  Sargon,  king  of  As- 
syria, sent  him,  and  fought  against  it,  and  tool    it." 

Sargon,  as  other  wise  generals,  disliked  "a  fire  in  his  rear." 
When  he  had  dcs[)oilod  Samaria  and  quelled  a  rebellion  in 
Arpad,  Damascus,  and  Samaria,  by  crushing  a  usurper  in  Ha- 
raath  who  had  caused  and  led  it,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 
south,  and  having  formerly  struck  heavy  blows  on  the  borders  of 
Egypt,  now  proceeded  to  follow  up  his  conquests.  The  imme- 
diate occasion  of  this  enterprise,  doubtless  one  long  meditated, 
was  the  revolt  of  Ashdod,  as  its  name  imports,  a  stronghold,  the 
Azotus  of  Acts  viii.  40.  With  Ashdod  other  neighboring  powers 
were  combined.  Against  this  alliance  Sargon  enjoyed  his  wonted 
success;  and  although  he  may  not  be  said  to  have  so  conquered 
Egypt  that  it  at  once  became  a  part  of  his  empire,  yet,  by  the 
conquest  of  the  lands  adjoining  it  on  the  northeast,  he  prepared 
the  way  for  its  final  overthrow  under  the  arms  of  his  grandson 
Esar-haddon. 

\^e  close  these  notices  of  Sargon  by  a  remark  respecting  his 
policy   of  "changing  the   abodes"   of  conquered   nations.     This 
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was  not  first  adopted  by  him,  for  his  predecessors  had  used  it, 
as  we  have  seen,  notably  in  the  course  of  Tiglath  Pileser  ;  but 
he  carried  out  the  plan  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent.  His  de- 
portation of  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  not  at 
first  supplied  by  importations  from  abroad.  "And  the  Lord  sent 
lions  among  them."  2  Kings  xvii.  25.  This  ascription  of  the 
visitation  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  Lord  is  entirely  correct. 
But  it  was  not  a  miraculous  agency.  It  was  of  the  orderings  of 
that  same  wise  and  holy  providence  by  which  such  an  event  fol- 
lows the  depletion  of  a  country,  and  against  the  occurrence  of 
which,  in  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Palestine  by  the  Israel- 
ites under  Joshua,  God  was  pleased  to  ordain  that  the  native  in- 
habitants should  not  be  cur  oif  too  suddenly.  Deut.  vii.  22.  It 
was  not  in  Palestine  only  that  Sargon  carried  out  this  policy. 
We  find  he  transported  the  Tibarim  to  Assyria  and  replaced 
them  with  Assyrians  ;  Hamath  and  Damascus  had  the  places  of 
captives  taken  to  Assyria  supplied  from  Armenia.  Similar 
vacancies  in  Zayros  and  in  Ashdod  and  Commukha  were  filled 
in  like  manner  from  other  countries,  Assyria  and  those  of  van- 
quished people.  Thus  the  stronger  races  were  weakened  by  dis- 
persion, and  the  weaker  races  by  the  sundering  at  once  of  all 
the  ties  which  bind  natives  of  a  country  to  their  soil.  Sargon's 
successors,  down  to  Esar-haddon  and  the  kings  of  Babylon,  as 
Nebuchadnezzar,  pursued  the  same  course.  In  this  way  they 
proposed  to  strengthen  the  empire,  otherwise  endangered  by  its 
very  extent,  and  enforce  peace  and  order,  as  much  by  policy  (if 
not  more,)  as  by  war. 

6.  Sennacherib,  "the  great  king,  the  king  of  Assyria,"  2  Kings 
xviii.  19,  succeeded  his  father,  Sargon.  Our  readers  are  doubt- 
less familiar  with  the  thrice-told  narrative  of  his  expeditions 
against  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  2  Kings  xviii.,  xix. ;  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  1-22;  and  Isaiah  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.  It  is  needless  to 
occupy  our  limited  space  with  full  quotations  of  either  of  these 
portions  of  Scripture.  Those  not  familiar  with  the  narrative 
will  better  understand  what  follows  by  a  careful  perusal  of  at 
least  the  chapters  of  Kings  or  Isaiah. 

We  iiave  very  full  monumental  records  of  Sennacherib.     The 
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narrative  of  his  relations  to  Judah  opens  thus :  "Because  Tleze- 
kiah,  king  of  Judah,  would  not  submit  to  my  yoke,  I  came  up 
against  him,  and  by  force  of  arms  ...  I  took  forty-six  of  his 
strong  fenced  cities  ;  and  of  the  smaller  towns  I  took  and  plun- 
dered a  countless  number.  From  these  places  I  captured  and 
carried  off,  as  spoil,  200,150  people,  old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  together  with  horses  and  mares,  asses  and  camels,  oxen, 
sheep,  a  countless  multitude.  Hezekiah  himself  I  shut  up  in 
Jerusalem  as  in  a  cage,  building  towns  round  the  city,  to  fence 
him  in,  and  raising  banks  of  earth  against  the  gates,  so  as  to 
prevent  escape.  Then  upon  this  Hezekiah  there  fell  the  fear  of 
the  power  of  my  arms,  and  he  sent  out  to  me  the  chiefs  and 
elders  of  Jerusalem,  with  thirty  talents  of  gold  and  eight  hun- 
dred talents  of  silver,*  and  divers  treasures,  a  rich  and  immense 
booty."  Read  2  Kings  xviii.  7  and  13-16.  The  apparent  dis- 
crepancy in  the  "three  hundred  talents  of  silver,"  verse  14,  and 
the  "eight  hundred"  of  Sennacherib's  statement,  was  formerly 
variously  and  perhaps  satisfactorily  explained.  But  more  recent 
discoveries  show  that  the  talent  of  silver  was  different  in  weight 
from  that  of  gold,  both  in  Palestine  and  Assyria,  and  that  in 
Palestine  three  talents  of  the  heavier  weight  equalled  eight  talents 
of  the  lighter  in  Assyria.  These  statements  are  made  on  the  au- 
thority of  most  eminent  Assyriologists  and  numismatologists,  who 
will  not  be  suspected  of  special  inclinations  to  sustain  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Bible. 

In  verses  14-17  of  the  same  chapter,  we  are  told  that  Senna- 
cherib was  atLachishat  the  time  of  the  above-mentioned  events. 
Of  this  fact  we  have  bas-relief  representations  and  inscriptions  in 
explanation,  showing  the  king  conducting  the  siege,  and  others 
which  represent  him,  after  the  conquest,  seated  on  a  throne,  de- 
claring the  fate  of  captives:  to  some,  flaying  alive;  to  some,  im- 
paling— both  means  of  a  most  cruel  death  ;  to  others,  deportation  ; 
and  to  a  few,  release.  That  the  annals  of  Sennacherib  contain  no 
allusion  to  the  disaster  he  suffered  in  the  loss  of  his  large  army,  is 
only  consistent  with  the  custom  of  all  such   monarchs,  to  record 
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only  victories  and  successes.  The  Assyrians  recorded  the  loss 
of  the  Egyptian  capital,  and  the  Egyptians,  through  Herodotus, 
the  account  (though  incorrect  in  causes  and  details,)  of  this  disas- 
ter to  the  Assyrians.  In  his  annals,  Sennacherib  gives  a  list  of 
eight  names,  "all  kings  of  the  Hittites,''  a  general  title  of  the 
various  tribes  or  nations  on  the  western  sea.  Among  these  is 
"Menahem  of  Samaria."  The  best  and  not  improbable  explana- 
tion of  what  might  otherwise  be  reckoned  a  glaring  anachronism, 
is  the  rational  supposition  that  a  descendant  of  Menahera  and  of 
his  name  undertook,  on  Hoshea's  death,  depopulatioH  of  the  land, 
and  general  revolution,  to  reestablish  and  occupy  the  throne  of 
Israel. 

Sennacherib  may  be  said  to  have  brought  Assyria  to  the  height 
of  its  glory  in  arms,  in  arts,  and  in  political  power.  But  his 
declining   vears  were  embittered  by ,  the  efforts  of  Babvlon  to 

Oft'  •/  f 

throw  off  the  Assyrian  authority,  and  he  died  the  victim  of  the 
ambition  of  his  sons.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  his  contem- 
porary, Hezekiah,  marks,  in  his  history  and  reign,  at  once  the 
culmination  of  the  Judaean  portipn  of  the  separated  kingdom  of 
Rehoboam,  and  also  the  first  signs  of  its  gradual  decline.  Sen- 
nacherib, who,  having  survived  many  years  and  warred  success- 
fully (after  his  great  disaster)  in  other  regions,  had  no  more  come 
against  Judah,  and  had  thus  left  Hezekiah  a  time  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  justifying  the  comprehensive  eulogy  of  2  Chron. 
xxxi.  21  :  "In  every  work  that  he  began  in  the  house  of  God 
and  in  the  law,  ...  to  seek  his  God,  he  did  it  with  all  his  heart 
and  prospered,"  A  eulogy  as  appropriate  to  his  pious  life  after 
as  before  his  conflict  with  "the  great  king."  In  his  sin.  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  messengers  of  Merodach-baladan,  "God  left  him  to  try 
him,"  and  then  announced  the  final  downfall  of  his  kingdom  ;  and 
though  there  was  "fear  in  his  latter  days,"  they  were  saddened  by 
the  prospect  of  a  melancholy  future  for  his  descendants  and  his 
people.  No  divine  message  comforted  the  closing  years  of  Sen- 
nacherib, and  to  him  no  prophet  lifted  the  veil  from  the  scenes  of 
the  departing  glory  of  his  kingdom. 

7.  Esar-haddon  ascended  the  throne  through  the  bloody  scenes 
of  a  civil  and  fratricidal  war.     The  half  brothers,  the  murderers 
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of  their  common  father,  were  subdued.  He  then,  perhaps  to 
put  an  end  to  the  continual  outbreaks  of  the  Babylonians,  pro- 
posed to  unite  the  kingdoms  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  under  one 
government,  and  for  the  first  ten  years  occupied  during  part  of 
his  vacations  from  numerous  wars  the  palace  he  had  built  in 
Babylon,  and  ruled  over  both  kingdoms.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  reign,  he  abdicated  the  throne  in  Nineveh  in  favor  of  his  son, 
and  ruled  in  Babylon  alone. 

The  inscriptions  of  Esar-haddon,  supplemented  by  those  of 
Assur-bani-pal,  his  son  and  successor,  give  us  evidence  confirm- 
ing the  record  in  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11-13,  of  the  captivity  of 
Manasseh :  '-The  Lord  brought  upon  (the  people)  the  captains  of 
the  host  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  which  took  Manasseh  among 
the  thorns."  This  is  perhaps  better  rendered,  took  him  with  the 
thorns,  by  which  the  nose  or  lip  was  pierced,  in  order  to  insert 
the  hook  with  which  captives  were  led,  and  of  which  the  bas-re- 
liefs present  pictures.  So  God  says  to  Sennacherib.  Is.  xxxvii. 
29,  "I  will  put  ray  hook  in  thy  nose."  As  the  word  here  ren- 
dered hook  is  of  common  etymological  origin  with  that  for  thorn^ 
Job  xl.  26,  r  (E.  V.  xli.  2,)  which  is  also  used  in  2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
11,  this  last  passage  might  very  well  be  rendered,  "with  the 
hooks,"  "and  bound  him  with  fetters  and  carried  him  to  Baby- 
lon." We  have  already  stated  that  Babylon  and  Nineveh  were 
in  turn  the  royal  residences.  Though  Esar-haddon  is  not  named 
in  our  passage,  the  captivity  was  effected  by  the  "captains  of  the 
host;"  and  in  his  inscription  he  mentions  Manasseh  as  one  of 
twenty-two  kings  brought  before  him,  as  it  seems,  for  review. 
Though  the  place  of  the  review  is  not  named,  there  is  much  in  the 
context  to  intimate  that  it  was  Babylon.  If  it  was  Nineveh,  that 
does  not  contradict  the  statement  as  to  Manasseh's  ultimate  des- 
tination. 

There  is  no  very  positive  statement  of  Manasseh's  release 
found  on  the  monumental  records ;  but  there  are  statements  in 
an  inscription  by  Assur-bani-pal,  which  may  be  so  interpreted. 
The  question,  however,  is  not  regarded  as  of  sufficient  importance 
to  justify  us  in  occupying  so  much  of  our  limited  space  as  would 
be  necessary  for  its  proper  solution.     But  the  great  featof  Esar- 
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liaddon,  so  fully  completed  that  his  son  was  only  engaged  for  a 
while  in  quelling  some  revolts,  was  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  which 
Sargon  had  begun  and  Sennacherib  prosecuted.  Nahum  iii.  3-10, 
addressing  Nineveh,  says:  "Art  thou  better  than  No-Amon 
[E.  V.  populous  No,  or  nourishing  No,  ^.  e,,  Thebes,]  that  was 
situate  among  the  rivers,  that  had  the  waters  round  about  it?  .  .  . 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were  her  strength,  and  it  was  without  end 
fE.  V.  infinite.]  Put  and  Lubim  were  thy  helpers.  Yet  was 
she  carried  away  ;  .  .  .  her  young  children  also  were  dashed  in 
pieces  at  the  top  of  all  her  streets."  Various  hypotheses  have 
been  advanced  respecting  the  author,  measure,  and  time  of  the 
great  overthrow,  by  the  mention  of  which  the  prophet  warns  the 
kingdom  of  Assyria  of  a  like  ruin  a  century  before  its  fall.  The 
inscriptions  of  Esar-haddon  and  his  son  tell  the  story.  The 
cruelty  of  all  Eastern  nations,  and  especially  of  Assyria  at  that 
period,  leaves  no  room  to  question  the  correctness  of  the  prophet's 
picture.  Esar-haddon  subdued  Egypt,  drove  the  king  Tirkaheh 
to  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia,  and  thenceforward  boastfully  styled 
himself  either  "king  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  conqueror  of 
Ethiopia,"  or  "king  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  Egypt,  Meroe,  and 
Ethiopia." 

Esar-haddon,  however,  having  fallen  into  ill-health  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  Tirkaheh  returned,  drove  out  the  Assyrian 
governors  from  Egypt,  and  resumed  the  throne.  But  his  success 
was  short-lived.  Assur-bani-pal  soon  suppressed  the  revolt ;  and 
the  chief  boasting  of  his  inscriptions  is  in  the  form  of  recount- 
ing what  he  had  accomplished,  in  securing  the  conquests  of  his 
father  and  grandfather  or  repressing  revolts. 

By  the  blow  now  struck,  the  power  of  Egypt  was  stunned. 
Although  the  efforts  of  its  people  to  retrieve  its  independency 
were  occasionally  successful,  the  success  was  temporary.  The 
nation  steadily  declined,  and  has  more  and  more  fully  verified 
Ezekiel's  terrible  picture,  chapters  xxix.-xxxii.  It  has  long  be- 
come "the  basest  of  kingdoms,"  "ruled  over  nations  no  more," 
but  ruled  mostly  till  350  B.  C.  by  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and 
Persians,  and  thenceforward  by  Greeks,  Romans,  Saracens,  and 
Turks,  so  that  there  has  been,  for  all  these  centuries,  "no  more  a 
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prince  of  the  land."  Isaiah  had  been  sent  (in  the  year  when 
Sargon  sent  Tartan  to  Ashdod,  Is.  xx.  1-4)  with  a  symbolised 
prophecy.  As  Isaiah  wa&  divinely  directed  (symbolically)  "to 
walk  naked  and  barefoot  three  years,"  "so-  shall  the  king  of 
Assyria  lead  away  the  Egyptians  prisoners  and  the  Ethiopians 
captives  .  .  .  naked  and  barefoot  ...  to  the  shame  of  Egypt."" 
Connected  with  the  capture  of  Manasseh,  Esar-haddon,  Ezra 
iv.  2-9,  probably  effected  the  last  deportation  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  introduced  the  people  whose  names  are  given  in  this 
passage:  "Dinaites,  Apharsathchites,  (probably  same  as)  Aphar- 
sites,  the  Tarpelites,  the  Archevites,  the  Babylonians,  the  Susan- 
chites  (of  Susianna),  the  Dehavites,  and  the  Elamites."  Before 
noticing  the  correspondence  of  the  nationalities  represented  by 
these  names  with  Esar-haddon's  accounts  of  bis  importations,  let 
us  see  what  light  his  language  throws  on  the  exportation  of  those 
whose  places  these  supplied.  He  writes:  "I  gathered  the  kings 
of  the  Hittites  and  of  the  side  of  the  sea,  all  of  them."  These 
are  general  terms  for  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  the  coun- 
try east  of  it,  as  far  as  the  Desert  and  to  the  portheast  to  the 
Euphrates.  According  to  Joshua  i.  4,  the  country  given  to 
Israel  was  from  "the  wilderness  and  this  Lebanon  even  unto  the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,"  (south  and  southeastern  and 
north  and  northeastern  boundaries)  called  "all  the  land  of  the 
Hittites,  and  unto  the  great  sea,"  the  Mediterranean,  the  western 
boundary.  So  Shalmaneser  II..  in  his  inscriptions,  uses  Hittites 
in  this  wide  sense.  Ileth,  second  son  of  Canaan,  was.  Gen.  x. 
15-18,  associated  with  Sidon,  as  progenitors  of  the  various  tribes 
which  made  up  the  families  of  the  "Canaanites."  Now  Esar- 
haddon  had  "gathered"  the  "kings"  of  this  region,  and  he  in- 
cludes in  this,  as  we  learn  from  the  context,  multitudes  of  people 
and  other  spoils.  He  then  adds  :  "People,  the  conquest  of  my 
bow  (or  arms),  from  the  lands  and  sea  of  the  rising  sun  in  the 
midst,  I  placed,  and  my  general  governor  over  them  I  appointed." 
That  is,  he  transported  the  people  with  their  kings  to  his  domin- 
ions, and  replaced  them  by  Apharsites  (Persians),  Babylonians, 
....  Susanchites  and  Elamites  "of  the  lands  and  the  sea  of 
the  rising  sun."     This  great  importation   is  to  be  distinguished 
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from  the  settlers  imported  by  Sar^on,  as  they  seem  to  have  been 
for  the  most  part  from  countries  of  the  more  remote  east  and 
the  Caspian  Sea. 

Esar- haddon,  we  have  seen,  had  tr-ansferred  to  his  son  the  do- 
minion of  Assyria  at  Nineveh,  and  established  his  own  govern- 
ment over  Babylon.  Un-der  the  successor  of  Assur-bani-pal,  the 
Assyrian  empire  fell  into  decay,  already  greatly  weakened  by 
the  inroads  of  Scythians ;  and  the  Babylonians  succeeded  to  the 
possession  of  the  southern,  western,  and  large  parts  of  the  north- 
ern portions.  Into  the  many  questions  connected  with  the 
descent  of  the  kingdom  from  the  rule  of  Esar- haddon  to  that  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  it  is  not  pertihent  to  our  present  purpose  to 
enter,  except  to  notice  the  general  agreement,  that  he  was  the 
son  of  NabopoUssar,  a '  general  of  the  last  Assyrian  monarch, 
who,  sent  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Medes  and*  Babylonians, 
had  renounced  allegiance  to  his  monarch  and  joined  the  enemies 
who  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  kingdom.  It  seems  gene- 
rally conceded  that  in  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Babylonian  kingdom 
found  at  once  its  mpst  eminently  successful  monarch  in  extend- 
ing its  authorit)y,  and  the  most  distinguished  in  contributing  to 
the  grandeur  and  elegance  of  the  capital  and  advancing  a  ma- 
terial civilisation  of  the  most  splendidly  luxurious  kind. 

8.  No  historical  annals  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  like  those  of  his 
predecessors  have  yet  been  discovered.  This  is  less  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  his  era  approaches  very  closely  that  of  authentic  his- 
tory. Indeed  Berosus,  whose  credibility  we  have  seen  sustained 
by  the  inscriptions  as  to  important  facts,  was  a  native  of  Babylon, 
and  says  he  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

The  monumental  inscriptions  of  preceding  reigns  make  fre- 
<|uent  allusions  to  the  contests  of  Assyria  and  Egypt.  The  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  subjected 
them  to  the  attacks  of  first  one  and  then  another  of  those  great 
powers,  each  being  desirous  to  secure  the  alliance  or  vassalage  of 
the  Jews  so  as  to  facilitate  a  passage  one  to  the  other.  Mean- 
while, in  the  waning  condition  of  both  Israel  and  Judah,  such  a 
relation  was  very  .tempting,  especially  in  times  of  weak  faith  in 
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God  or  apostasy  from  him.  We  see  in  the  history  of  Manas- 
seh,  Jonah,  Jehoiakim,  and  Zedekiah,  how  all  this  was  illustrated. 
In  this  way,  during  the  threatened  attacks  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
as  recorded  by  Jeremiah,  internal  strifes  in  Judah  weakened  its 
power  of  defence  and  hastened  the  catastrophe  of  the  nation. 

But  thongh  Nebuchadnezzar  left  no  historical  annals  that  have 
come  to  light,  his*  account  of  his  great  buildings,  fortifications, 
canals,  and  reservoirs,  of  which  remains  are  still  traceable,  and 
the  immensely  greater  number  of  bricks  stamped  with  his  name 
than  with  that  of  any  other,  are  strikingly  illustrative  confirma- 
tions of  the  notices  of  his  j^reatness  contained  in  the  Bible. 
Indeed,  they  form  an  extended  commentary  on  Daniel's  descrip- 
tion of  him,  in  unfolding  to  him  his  memorable  dream,  related  in 
Daniel,  chapter  v.,  and  especially  verse  30  :  "Is  not  this  great 
Babylon,  which  I  have  built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  by 
the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honor  of  my  majesty  ?"  He 
built  the  great  wall  of  Babylon  estimated  to  contain  5,400,000,- 
000  cubic  feet.  The  wall  indeed  was  rather  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
by  him.  One  reservoir  made  by  him  was  140  miles  in  circum- 
ference and  180  feet  deep,  the  water  used  for  irrigation  ;  another, 
in  Babylon,  of  vast  dimensions.  One  of  his  many  canals  was 
400  miles  long,  the  traces  still  remaining.  About  one  hundred 
sites  of  ruins,  in  the  region  lying  around  Babylon,  attest  his  vast 
enterprises  by  containing  bricks  on  which  his  name  is  inscribed. 
Well  might  this  city  be  called  the  "beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  ex- 
cellency," "the  golden  city,"  "the  glory  of  kingdoms."  Its 
"broad  walls"  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  are  described  by  the  king; 
and  its  impregnable  position,  effected  under  his  orders  by  the 
labors  of  thousands  of  captives  from  conquered  nations,  bade  de- 
fiance to  all  the  known  methods  of  besiegers.  In  the  inscription 
above  mentioned  the  king  uses  this  singular  language:  "Four 
years  ...  in  all  ray  dominions  I  did  not  build  a  high  place  of 
power ;  the  precious  treasures  of  my  kingdom  I  did  not  lay  up. 
In  Babylon,  buildings  for  myself  and  for  the  honor  of  my  king- 
dom, I  did  not  lay  out" — other  negations  follow,  to  the  effect  that 
he  refrained  from  the  worship  of  ''Merodach  my  lord."  No  simi- 
lar instance  of  the  record  of  a  king's  inaction  can  be  adduced. 
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To  what  period  can  allusion  be  made,  unless  to  that  of  the  mi- 
raculous punishment  inflicted  by  God,  as  recorded  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Daniel  ? 

9.  We  conclude  these  notices  with  the  case  of  Belshazzar. 
For  a, long   time   the  confirmations  of  the  Scripture  account  in 
Daniel,  chapter  v.,  derived  from  profane  writers,  failed  to  explain 
the  apparent  discrepancy  with  profane  history,'  in  that  the  name 
of  Belshazzar  is  not  mentioned  by  any  author.     Nabonadius  (by 
Herodotus  called  Labynetus)   is  the   name  of  the  king  ruling 
Babylon  when  taken  by  Cyrus.     No  satisfactory  method  of  iden- 
tifying Belshazzar  with   him  or  any  other  had  been   proposed. 
Now,  however,  on  the  cylinders  of  Nabonadius,  discovered  in  the 
ruins  of  Mugheir,  we  find  an  inscription,   mentioning  the  asso- 
ciation of  Nabonadius  and   his  son  Belshar-uzur,  in  a  prayer, 
asking  the  protection  of  the  gods   for  them,  in  terms  indicating 
the  co-sovereignty  of  the  son.     That  he  is  spoken  of  in  Daniel's 
report  of  the  queen's  language  to  Belshazzar  as  a  son  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar ("thy  father  Nebuchadnezzar"),   creates  no  diffi- 
culty,  in    view    of  the   well    known    wide   sense   of  the   terms 
"father"  and  "son."     The  queen  was,  possibly,   the  widow  of 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  for  it  is   evident  by  the  best  chronology   that 
Belshazzar  was  very  young  at  that  time.     Nabonadius,  we  know 
from  profane  history,  was   pursued  by  Cyrus  and  taken  at  Bor- 
sippa,  whither  he  had  fled,  after  a  disastrous  battle  fought  before 
Cyrus  invested  Babylon. 

10.  We  now  propose  to  present  a  few  specimens  of  illustra- 
tions of  Scripture  passages,  taken  at  rnndom  from  some  hun- 
dreds collected  in  our  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  this  article. 

(1.)  We  read  in  Genesis  iii.  1  :  "The  serpent  was  more  subtle 
(or  cunning)  than  any  beast."  We  remember  our  Saviour's  lan- 
guage, "Be  wise  as  serpents."  Now  we  find  in  the  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  mythology  representations  of  the  god  Hoa,  who, 
among  other  attributes  assigned  him,  has  those  of  "knowledge" 
and  "understanding,"  and  is  called  the  "teacher  of  man."  His 
emblems  were  the  "wedge"  or  "arrowhead,"  as  the  alleged  inven- 
tor of  the  cuneiform  writing,  and  also,  more  conspicuous,  the 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.   8. — 14. 
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serpent^  thus  showing 'the  existence  of  a  traditionary  knowledge 
of  the  fact  stated  in  Scripture. 

(2.)  In  Joshua  vii.  21,  we  have  mentioned  "a  goodly  Babylon- 
ish garment"  among  the  articles  secreted  by  Achan  and  which  had 
excited  his  covetousness  by  their  value.  On  some  of  the  monu- 
ments of  the  most  ancient  periods  are  seen  the  representations  of 
dresses  which  by.  their  appearance  on  the  bas-relief  seem  evi- 
dently of  a  most  costly  character,  and  though  the  texture  is  not 
obvious,  the  folds  evince  them  of  a  high  finish  and  finely  woven. 
At  the  least,  we  have  thus  evidence  of  the  early  progress  of  the 
arts  in  Babylon  which  this  narrative  implies. 

(3.)  The  reader  of  1  Samuel  xvii.  38,  is  disposed  to  inquire 
of  what  use  an  armor,  such  as  Saul  lent  David,  could  be  in 
David's  case,  who  was  only  expert  in  slinging.  But  we  find  that 
Sennacherib's  slingers  were  dressed  in  a  "coat  of  mail  to  the 
waist,  a  tunic  to  the  knees,  closely  fitting  trousers,  and  short 
boots  or  greaves." 

(4.)  The  Scripture  accounts  of  military  operations  are  most 
fully  sustained  by  these  sources.  In  2  Samuel  xx.  15,  "'Thev 
cast  up  a  bank  (a  heap  of  earth  with  stones  and  wood)  against 
the  city;"  2  Kings  xix.  32,  "nor  cast  a  bank  against  it,"  as 
methods  by  which  besiegers  approached  the  walls  to  shoot  over 
them.  In  Ezekiel  xxiii.  24,  are  mentioned  "chariots  and 
wagons"  to  convey  the  army,  and  "bucklers,  helmets,  and 
shields,"  defensive  armor;  Jeremiah  iv.  2^*,  "horsemen  and  bow- 
men ;"  vi.  23,  "the  bow  and  spear  ;"  li.  3,  the  "archer,"  the 
"spear"  and  "sword  ;"  2  Samuel  xvii.  25  ;  Nahum  iii.  3,  as  the 
means  of  offensive  warfare;  and  preeminently  the  war-chariot,  in 
places  too  numerous  to  cite.  Of  all  these  and  whatever  are  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  as  appurtenances  of  war,  the  monuments 
give  in  bass-relief  profuse  representations,  so  that  for  a  pictorial 
Bible  nothing  better  could  be  supplied  for  illustrating  the  mili- 
tary narratives  than  copies  of  these  works  of  ancient  Assyrian 
art. 

(5.)  In  the  boastful  speech  of  the  Assyrian  king,  Isaiah  x. 
8-11,  13,  14,  and  especially  the  messages  delivered  from  Senna- 
cherib to  the  Jews  h"^  Rabshakeh  (the  chief  butler)  recorded  in 
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2  Kings  xviii.  32-35,  xix.  10-13,  we  have  the  counterparts,  in 
specimen,  in  the  annals  of  Shalraaneser,  Sargon,  Tiglath-pileser, 
as  well  as  Sennacherib;  and  the  description  of  the  haughtiness 
of  the  kings  of  Assyria  by  Ezekiel,  xxxi.  3-10,  and  of  the  king 
of  Babylon,  by  Isaiah,  xiv.  6, 13, 14,  and  Daniel,  v.  23,  might  have 
appeared  drawn,  in  substance,  from  the  annals  preserved  in  the 
inscriptions. 

(6.)  The  cruelties  practised  on  the  vanquished,  as  death,  by 
flaying  the  victim  alive,  by  impaling,  by  decapitation,  by  burn- 
ing, or  by  torture ;  the  maiming,  mutilation,  or  blinding  of  pri- 
soners, and  slaying  sons  before  a  parent,  Jer.  Hi.  10,  11 ;  send- 
ing captives  into  the  hopelessness  of  slavery,  or  that  of  expatri- 
ation, with  similar  specimens  of  inhumanity,  well  sustain  Jere- 
miah vi.  23,  "they  are  cruel  and  have  no  mercy,"  Habakkuk 
i.  6,  "a  bitter  and  hasty  (rash)  nation"  who  "march  through  the 
land  to  possess  dwellings  not  theirs ;''  Nahum  ii.  13,  Assyria,  as 
a  lion,  who  "still  tore  in  pieces  for  his  whelps  and  strangled  for 
his  lionesses;"  and  iii.  1,  denounged  as  a  "city  of  blood;"  Isaiah 
xxxiii.  19,  "a  fierce  people,"  and  many  other  scriptural  state- 
ments of  similar  purport.  Indeed,  we  may  well  say  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  feature  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Assy- 
rians and  Babylonians  drawn  by  the  inspired  penman  which  is 
not  vividly  and  faithfully  portrayed  by  the  inscriptions  and  the 
stone  or  clay  pictures  which  they  explain.  The  reader  of  the 
Bible  who  has  been  rather  inclined  to  regard  some  of  the  state- 
ments respectirjg  these  nations  given  by  the  writers  of  Scripture, 
especially  the  prophets,  as  poetical  exaggerations,  may  dismiss  all 
such  views.  To  a  great  extent  many  of  such  statements  are 
rather  below  than  above  the  realities,  as  presented  by  these  im- 
perishable and  un vitiated  records.  The  heaviest  charges  against 
the  Jewish  people  for  their  treatment  of  enemies,  held  by  scep- 
tics as  either  adequate  to  destroy  our  confidence  in  the  inspired 
records,  or  at  least  to  detract  from  the  divine  authority  of  their 
institutions,  even  when  such  charges  apply  only  to  sporadic 
cases,  pale,  in  every  element  disgraceful  to  human  nature,  before 
the  delineations  of  these  heathen  nations  drawn  by  their  own 
royal  authors. 
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(7.)  We  close  these  summary  illustrations  by  a  brief  allusion 
to  the  consonance  of  the  statements  of  Scripture  and  the  monu- 
mental records  as  to  the  extent  and  power  of  these  ancient 
empires.  The  Scriptures  give  statements  of  the  extent  of 
Assyria,  by  indicating  the  regions  incorporated  into  the  empire 
through  the  names  of  representative  nations.  Sometimes  a  com- 
prehensive statement  is  followed  by  such  an  enumeration  as  has 
been  intimated.  This  is  the  language  of  the  haughty  monarch, 
2  Kings  xix.  13,  "Thou  has  heard  what  the  kings  of  Assyria 
have  done  to  all  lands  by  destroying  them  utterly."  And  it  was 
more  than  a  vain  boast.  In  connection  with  this  history,  we  find 
the  names  of  all  representative  nationalities  then  known,  recog- 
nised as  those  of  vanquished  people,  Babylon,  Egypt,  and 
Ethiopia  alone  excepted.  Media,  the  Mesopotamian  lands,  and 
all  west  and  north,  except  Judah  ;  and  in  preceding  notices  of 
the  conquests  of  Tiglath-pileser,  Shalmaneser,  and  Sargon,  there 
is  mention  of  particular  nations,  either  as  subdued  by  Assyrian 
arms,  or  ns  those  to  which  the  captured  Israelites  were  removed. 
Then  we  find  among  the  latter,  Babylon,  and  the  wars  of  Sargon 
had  already  brought  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  into  that  subject  con- 
dition, that,  though  they  continued  tostruggle  for  independence, 
the  Assyrian  power  finally  predominated.  And  when  Assyria 
had  fallen,  the  seat  of  empire  was  but  transferred  to  Babylon, 
which  next  appears  in  Scripture  as  the  oriental  empire.  Before 
it  Eg^t  succumbed,  and  soon  passes  out  of  view  of  the  Bible 
writings  as  an  independent  kingdom.  Of  the  power  of  these 
empires,  the  Scriptures,  in  the  books  of  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
and  Daniel,  give  vivid  delineations.  However  brittle  the  tie  by 
which  tributary  nations  were  held,  till  Babylon  fell,  she  was  the 
"ruler  of  nations,"  Isaiah  xiv.  6.  Of  Nebuchadnezzar,  says 
Daniel,  v.  19,  "all  people,  nations,  and  languages  trembled  and 
feared  before  him  :  whom  he  would  he  slew ;  and  whom  he  would 
he  kept  alive ;  and  whom  he  would  he  set  up ;  and  whom  he  would 
he  put  down."  And  the  rapid  rise  and  extension  of  power  to 
which  Assyria  attained  during  the  period  from  Tiglath-pileser 
to  Sennacherib,  or  Babylon  during  the  period  from  Esar-haddon 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  followed  by  even  more  rapid  disintegra- 
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tion  in  both  cases.  For  in  these  empires  the  conquered  nations  ^j 
were  not  actually  incorporated  so  as  to  be  integral  parts  of  one 
great  nation,  but  only  subdued  -and  ruled  by  the  genius  and  mar- 
tial power  of  monarchs  for  the  time  being.  The  effeminacy  and 
weakness  of  Nabopolassar's  successor  brought  on  the  decay  of 
Assyria,  and  the  Babylonian  empire  of  Nebuchadnezzar  fell  to 
pieces  under  his  inefficient  successors.  This  aspect  of  oriental 
empires  is  clearly  illustrated  in  that  of  David,  which  in  less  than 
fifty  years  was  divided,  and  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  wasting  strength  in  wars  against  each  other,  fell  the  prey 
of  the  stronger  empires  of  the  East. 

IV.  One  great  result  of  these  enquiries  will  be  stated  in  these 
concluding  remarks.  .   ,     ..  . 

For  several  centuries,  indeed  by  the  earliest  defenders  of  the 
inspired  authority  and  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  one  of  the 
strongest  evidences  adduced  has  been  the  striking  fulfilment  of 
prophecies  respecting  Assyria  and  Babylon.  The  howling  waste 
and  utter  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  great  capitals  and  surround- 
ing regions  for  two  thousand  years  have  been  the  wonder  of  all 
travellers  in  the  East.  We  need  not  detain  the  reader  by  more 
than  this  reference  to  a  subject  so  fully  and  ably  presented  by 
Keith  and  other  writers  on  the  apologetic  value  of  fulfilled  pro- 
phecy. These  great  cities  were  the  ministers  of  God's  judg- 
ments on  his  apostate  people.  In  turn,  they  became  the  illustra- 
tions of  his  terrible  indignation  and  wrath  for  their  pride  and 
cruelty,  their  luxury,  lust,  and  debasing  vices.  Then  having 
fulfilled  prophecy  in  their  overthrow,  an  overthrow  even  more 
wonderful  than  the  splendor  and  power  had  been,  they  were  left, 
for  centuries,  in  their  ruins,  the  mournful  and  silent,  yet  eloquent, 
witnesses  of  the  truth  of  the  divine  word.  Men  looked  for  no 
more;  but  God,  who,  in  his  wise  and  holy  providence,  had  pre- 
served his  once  chosen  and  then  rejected  people  the  enduring 
miraculous  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  has,  by  his  same  providence, 
now  summoned  from  the  dust  and  desolations  of  generations 
new  witnesses  to  his  truth,  only  less  wonderful,  in  that  they  are 
not  miraculous  fulfilments  of  prophecy.     They  tell  the  story  of 
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the  Bible,  so  far  as  the  events  narrated  are  synchronous  witb 
those  related  in  the  Scriptures :  not  exaafiy^  that  no-  auggestioib 
of  collusion  may  arise,  yet  substantialli/,  that  the  testimony  may 
be  unsuspected.  The  record  is  in  no  known  language  of  any 
age  since  it  was  used.  The  material  could  not  be  tampered  with, 
nor  the  writing  forged.  The  decipherers  and  trans-lators  have 
been  representatives  of  no  special  type  of  an  evangelical  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  some  of  no  implicit  Christian  faith  of  any  kind.. 
They  have  not  been  of  any  one  nation  alone,  and  of  at  least 
three  distinct  languages.  Human  ingenuity  could  not  devise  a 
method  to  secure  a  testimony  more  trustworthy,  more  free^rom 
all  grounds  of  suspicion.  That  the  testimony  is  not  to  all  the 
historical  records  of  the  Bible  is  of  course  admitted.  But  thev 
are  to  a  great  extent  to  those  which  are  of  a  representative  char- 
acter; and  the  confidence  thus  induced  for  these,  by  a  perfectly 
logical  course  of  reasoning,  must  attach  to  the  rest  to  a  most 
satisfactory  extent. 

As  before  intimated,  we  are  probably  only  on  the  threshold  of 
these  inquiries.  Another  generation  may  stand  amazed  in  view 
of  new  confirmations  and  illustrations  that  any  especially  of 
Christian  lands  ever  yielded  to  doubt  respecting  passages  now 
not  clearly  understood.  Sceptics,  yet  professed  interpreters  of 
the  Bible,  but  a  short  time  before  these  discoveries  bore  fruit, 
denied  (as  is  usual)  what  they  found  inconsistent  with  their 
a  priori  decisions  or  their  imperfect  historical  knowledge  :  such 
as  the  biblical  record  of  the  founders  and  founding  of  Babylon 
and  Nineveh,  and  the  invasion  of  Chedorlaomer.  All  such  scep- 
ticism has  been  set  aside  by  these  records.  And  we  may  rest 
confidently  assured  that  from  the  same  sources  other  similar 
difficulties  will  be  virtually  removed,  and  the  day  not  be  distant, 
when,  with  one  accord,  all  will  acknowledge  all  that  "Moses  in 
the  law  and  the  prophets  have  written"  to  be  the  wonderful,  the 
solemn,  and  the  eflfective  verities  of  the  God  of  truth. 
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ARTICLE   VL 

^    O  AMBLING. 
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To  invite  m«n  in  this  busy  a-ge  to  a  perusal  of  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  gambling*  may  appear  to  a  casual  observer  to  be 
as  unnecessary  as  it  is  likely  to  be  in  vain.  Christians,  it  will 
be  said,  do  not  need,  and  gamblers  will  not  read,  such  a  dis- 
'Cussion.  ^     "     ""''" -'  ■^■■'^■'^^'■^'■'■ 

Any  one,  however,  who  has  thought  on  the  subject  will  admit 
that  no  cursory  examination  can  fairly  elucidate  and  clearly  pre- 
sent  the  questions  involved;  and  every  attentive  observer  will 
perceive  that,  though  the  subject  is  important  and  practical,  yet 
opinions  both  in  the  Church  and  the  world  with  regard  to  it  are 
vague,  and  practice  as  variant.  By  most  Christians,  gambling 
in  some  of  its  forms  is  condemned ;  by  a  few,  in  some  of  its  forms 
it  is  indulged  in.  There  are  pious  mothers  who  would  be  shocked 
to  find  their  sons  in  the  "gambling  hell"  pledging  their  patri- 
mony on  the  turn  of  a  card,  yet  they  do  not  themselves  hesitate 
to  stake  a  dollar  at  a  church  raffle,  thinking  thereby  to  honor 
God.  There  are  many  pious  men  who  forbid  their  sons  the  ex- 
•citement  of  the  race  course,  but  they  themselves  plunge  into  the 
vortex  of  the  Exchange  and  risk  thousands  on  the  future  price 
of  corn  and  cotton.  Christian  governments  seek  to  suppress 
gamblers  but  foster  gambling,  and  men  of  the  highest  integrity 
and  respectability  defend  their  patronage  of  lotteries  by  reference 
to  the  practices  of  Christian  merchants  and  to  the  gambling 
schemes  of  the  church  bazaar. 

Meantime,  philosophers,  statesmen,  theologians,  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  nature  of  gambling,  and  leave  men  in  doubt  whether  it 
is  malum  per  se  or  only  malum  prohibitum;  if  the  former, 
whether  the  sinfulness  consists  in  the  abuse  of  the  "lot,"  or  in  a 
violation  of  property  rights ;  if  the  latter,  whether  the  prohibition 
is  to  be  based  on  the  social  position  of  the  players,  on  the  amount 


*"'Game"  and  "gamester"  are  perhaps  more  classical  words,  and  cer- 
tainly more  common  in  England,  than  "gamble"  and  "gambler."  We 
ihave  retained  the  latter  words  because  in  general  use  in  this  country. 
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staked,  or  other  accidents  of  time,  place,  degree,  and  tendencies. 
The  common  law  of  England  never  interfered  with  gaming  when 
there  was  no  fraud.  The  Statute  33  Henry  VIH.  prohibited 
cards,  dice,  and  other  like  games  to  all  below  the  rank  of  gentle- 
men, and  that  of  23  George  II.  imposed  fines  on  servants  who 
gambled  at  public  houses,  as  well  as  on  the  master  of  the  house 
who  permitted  it.  The  Statute  16  Charles  II.  allowed  men  to 
hazard  less  than  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  but  not  more 
than  that  sum  nt  one  time.  During  the  reign  of  George  II.  all 
public  lotteries  were  prohibited  under  heavy  pecuniary  penalties 
in  order  that  the  government  might  have  a  monopoly  of  this 
species  of  gambling  for  the  purpose  of  revenue.  So  late  as 
1816-1828,  France  derived  an  income  of  fourteen  millions  of 
francs /?er  annum,  from  this  source,  and  while  almost  all  modern 
States  at  some  period  or  other  have  utilized  lotteries,  and  while 
some  now  do  so,  yet  in  others  they  have  been  abolished  as  public 
nuisances.  In  the  United  States  all  playing  for  money  is  as  a 
rule  prohibited  by  law.  The  courts  uniformly  hold  that  money 
lost  at  play  cannot  be  recovered  after  it  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  winner,  whether  there  be  cheating  or  not ;  yet  the 
loser  may  demand  his  money  from  the  stakeholder  before  he  sur- 
renders it.  In  Indiana  it  has  been  held  that  winning  at  cards 
any  sum  of  money,  however  small,  is  an  indictable  oifence;  but 
in  New  York  the  expense  attending  the  use  of  the  implements 
of  the  game,  e.  g.,  a  billiard  table,  maybe  played  for  without 
incurring  the  penalty  of  the  statute  against  gambling. 

In  the  midst  of  these  conflicting  statutes  of  the  State,  the 
trumpet  of  the  Church  gives  an  uncertain  sound.  By  some  of 
her  honored  teachers,  we  are  told  that  the  essence  of  the  gam- 
bler's sin  consists  in  his  irreverent  use  of  the  lot;  that  to  bet  on 
a  game  of  pure  skill  is  not  gambling,  nor  malum  per  se ;  that 
games  of  chance  played  for  mere  amusement  are  to  be  condemned, 
and  that  the  insurance  of  property  and  life  is  not  diiferent,  save 
as  to  accidents,  from  the  lottery  authorised  by  the  State,  or  the 
pool-selling  practised  on  the  race-course.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  told  that  gambling  like  any  other  mode  of  procuring  wealth 
\&  per  se  legitimate,  and  to  be  condemned,  if  at  all,  on  account 
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of  its  abuse  and  certain  tendencies  whiph  seem  to  inhere  in  it, 
bringing  it  within  the  scope  of  the  law  of  love,  which  forbids 
what  may  wound  the  weak  conscience  of  others  and  cause  them 
to  offend. 

In  consequence  of  this  variant  teaching,  men  and  women  aban- 
don themselves  to  a  practice,  ever  dear  to  the  sinful  heart,  and 
gambling  now,  no  less  than  among  our  German  ancestors,  is  a 
monster  vice,  corrupting  all  classes  of  society,  and  of  late  years 
seriously  interfering  with  legitimate  commerce.  More  and  more 
every  year  is  honest  labor  in  field,  workshop,  and  counting-room 
getting  under  the  control  of  men  who  recoil  from  the  name,  but 
who  are  animated  by  the  passions  and  who  are  sedulously  pur- 
suing {he  life  of  the  gambler. 

"The  Germans,"  says  Tacitus — De  Germania,  c.  24— "gam- 
ble while  sober  (which  is  wonderful)  and  as  a  serious  business, 
so  possessed  with  a  mad  desire  of  winning  or  losing,  that  when 
everything  else  is  lost  they  will  hazard  on  a  last  throw  their  lib- 
erty and  their  own  bodies.  The  loser  goes  into  voluntary  slavery. 
Although  younger  and  stronger  than  the  winner,  he  suffers 
himself  to  be  bound  and  sold.  This  steadiness  of  purpose  in  a 
wretched  cause  they  call  honor."  This  description  surely  would 
not  be  misplaced  if  applied  to  many  men  now-a-days  in  Wall  Street 
and  in  the  great  produce  exchanges  of  the  world. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  serious  discussion  of  the  subject 
is  certainly  worth  the  careful  attention  of  Ohristians  and  patriots, 
and  an  invitation  to  consider  it  should  not  be  in  vain.  The 
present  article  proceeds  from  a  belief  that  such  a  discussion  is 
timely;  that  it  is  possible  to  disentangle  the  subject  from  the 
diflBculty  and  haziness  which  surround  it,  and  to  lay  down  definite 
principles  by  which  the  conduct  of  all  should  be  guided.      -  -r^ij. 

The  following  order  will  be  observed:  '      .    v    .i  -      ;<.      ^yjni.j. 

I,  Gambling  will  be  defined.     •    ;     ;■    i   :^     ^-if  v-i^*?  :> '/T.-i^;  ~ 

II.  An  argument  will  be  presented  to  show  that  it  is  malum 
per  se,  and  that  its  sinfulness  consists  essentially  in  a  violation 
of  property-rights,  rather  than  in  an  irreverent  use  of  the  lot;  that 
it  is  a  violation  of  the  eighth  and  tenth  commandments,  rather 
than  of  the  third.  ,.        .  ^     -,      ■ 
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III.  The  specific  differences  between  gambling  and  other 
methods  of  procuring  wealth  will  be  pointed  out,  with  special 
reference  to  insurance. 


I.  Gambling  is  the  hazarding  of  property  on  the  issue  of  an 
events  which,  being  unknown  to  the  persons  interested  in  the 
property  hazarded,  is' to  them  equally  contingent,  and  on  this 
account  is  selected  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
question  of  ownership. 

In  regard  to  this  definition  the  following  points  are  to  be 
noted : 

1.  Any  event,  past,  present,  or  future,  the  issue  of  which  at 
the  time  the  hazard  is  made  is  alike  unknown  to  all  the  persons 
interested,  may  be  selected  to  furnish  the  desired  contingency 
which  is  to  determine  the  question  of  ownership.  "  The  decision 
of  the  lot"  is  a  term  commonly  used  in  connexion  with  those 
events  from  the  issue  of  which  human  skill  and  foresight  as  de- 
termining elements  are  supposed  to  be  excluded,  as  dice-throwing, 
card-shu filling,  money-tossing,  and  the  like.  When  men  stake 
property  on  "the  decision  of  the  lot,"  they  gamble.  They  also 
gamble  when  they  stake  property  on  other  events,  the  issue  of 
which  has  already  been  or  may  yet  be  determined  by  human 
skill  and  foresight,  but  which  is  to  them  unknown,  and  so,  for 
all  their  purposes,  contingent.  For  example  :  an  election  already 
held,  but  the  issue  of  which  is  unknown,  the  result  of  a  race, 
the  issue  of  a  chess  congress,  as  well  as  the  state  of  to-morrow's 
weather,  the  future  price  of  stocks  or  merchandise,  may  each  or 
all  be  selected  to  furnish  the  required  contingency.  Men  gamble 
when  they  make  the  ownership  of  property  depend  solely  on  the 
issue  of  an  event  which  is  to  them  at  the  time  contingent,  and 
which  they  select  for  that  specific  purpose. 

2.  To  constitute  gambling,  properly,  something  which  a  man 
as  respects  his  fellows  may  have  an  exclusive  right  to  and  use  of, 
must  be  hazarded.  Men  do  not  gamble  when  they  make  appeals 
to  the  decision  of  the  lot  in  mere  sport,  or  in  jest  refer  trivial 
questions  to  contingent  issues  of  any  sort.  In  doing  these  things 
they  may  be  guilty  of  a  simple  waste  of  time,   they  may  by 
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irreverent  appeals  to  the  judgment  of  God  violate  the  third  com- 
mandment; but  they  do  not  gamble  in  the  usual  sense  of  that 
word  as  it  obtains  among  men.  To  do  this  they  must  hazard 
something  of  value.  . 

3,  In  order  to  make  the  hazarding  of  property  on  contingent 
issues  gambling,  the  question  of  ownership  must  be  made  to  de- 
pend solely  on  the  issue  named.  In  all  the  affairs  of  life  men 
are  constantly  hazarding  their  property  on  what  to  them  are 
contingent  issues.  But  profit  or  loss  does  not  depend  solely  on 
contingency,  but  also  on  productive  labor,  the  rewards  of  which 
are  not  on  the  whole  contingent  but  certain. 

4.  In  order  to  constitute  a  transaction  gambling,  the  contin- 
gent issue  upon  which  alone  the  ownership  of  property  is  made 
to  depend,  must  be  chosen  for  that  specific  purpose  by  the  per- 
sons who  hazard  their  property.  The  ownership  of  "treasure 
trove"  is  not  ordinarily  the  reward  of  productive  labor.  It  de- 
pends alone  on  the  contingency  of  finding  the  treasure  and  not 
finding  the  owner.  But  the  finder  in  finding  and  keeping  it  does 
not  gamble.  He  does  not  hazard  his  own  property  on  a  contin- 
gent issue  which  he  chooses  for  that  purpose.  This  of  course 
applies  only  to  accidental  finding.  Search  for  treasure  would  be 
embraced  under  the  third  remark. 

'twThis  definition  as  explained  we  submit  is  not  overstrained  nor 
framed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  debate.  It  is  an  attempt,  we  hope 
a  successful  one,  at  stating  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness the  common  and  correct  views  of  men  on  the  subject. 

To  illustrate:  A  and  B  contribute  ten  dollars  each  to  a 
common  fund.  They  propose  to  decide  which  of  them  shall  own 
the  entire  sum  by  the  issue  of  a  rubber  of  whist.  The  winner 
of  the  game  shall  receive  the  money.  In  this  transaction  the 
ownership  of  the  sum  hazarded  by  each  is  made  to  depend  solely 
on  the  issue  of  an  event  which  is  equally  unknown  and  so  con- 
tingent to  both ;  an  issue,  moreover,  which  they  select  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  deciding  the  question  of  ownership.  Let  us 
suppose  that  A  wins.  "  *  '   '  '  '" 

There  is  a  manifest  difference  between  this  transaction  and 
either  of  the  following:      -  ■■:^U-;(£Mv^^e?i''r#:'  ■''  '  "^  [':-     ' 
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B  gives  X  ten  dollars  in  charity,  or  as  a  return  for  some  favor 
or  service  rendered  by  or  expected  from  A. 

A  works  for  B  and  receives  ten  dollars  as  his  hire. 

A  finds  ten  dollars  belonging  to  B,  who,  however,  remains 
unknown  to  A  as  the  owner. 

C  oifers  ten  dollars  as  a  prize  for  the  best  whist  player;  A 
and  B  contend,  and  the  former  wins ;  or  C  leaves  ten  dollars  as 
a  legacy  to  be  given  to  A  or  B,  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
lot  in  some  form  or  other.  In  either  case  A  is  successful  and 
receives  the  prize,  or  the  legacy  from  C's  executor. 

In  the  latter  case  we  may  say  that  C  did  wrong  in  selecting  so 
absurd  or  impious  a  mode  of  choosing  a  legatee.  A  and  B  may 
be  partakers  of  this  guilt  of  impiety,  but  they  do  not  hazard 
their  own  property ;  they  did  not  choose  this  method  of  settling 
the  question  of  ownership,  and  so  are  not  gamblers.  A  receives 
a  gift,  or,  if  the  term  be  preferred,  "treasure  trove,"  as  distin- 
guished from  wages  or  winnings.,  /;>«?»•» «i'!Mv^/  !*B'?if 

In  the  former  case,  it  may  be  said  that  though  A  and  B  do 
not  hazard  money,  yet  they  do  choose  the  issue  of  the  contest  on 
which  to  hazard  time,  skill,  and  energy,  and  so  are  gamblers 
according  to  our  definition.  The  reply  is  obvious.  The  owner- 
ship of  this  time,  skill,  and  energy,  is  not  made  to  depend  on 
the  result  of  the  game.  These  elements  of  property  form  no 
common  fund  which  is  assigned  to  the  successful  competitor; 
they  form  no  part  of  his  gains  or  losses  which  his  opponent  does 
not  equally  share  with  him.  The  prize  is  a  reward  of  merit. 
It  comes  like  any  other  success  in  life..  The  whole  affair  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  assumption  that  skill  in  whist-playing  is  some- 
thing which  in  some  way  or  other  can  confer  benefit  on  men. 
Obviously  those  who  can  confer  most  of  this  benefit  are  entitled 
to  reward.  The  contest  is  invoked  to  settle  the  question  of  supe- 
riority.    Prizes  are  of  the  nature  of  wages.   <.,.,,,  ^  ■,    ,  : 

We  have  taken  an  extreme  case  in  citing  a  rubber  of  whist. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  defend  the  indiscriminate  offering  of  prizes, 
nor  even  to  enter  upon  the  vexed  question  of  their  utility  and 
righteousness.  We  desire  to  distinguish  a  contest  for  a  prize 
from  gambling.     The  difference  is  this:  In  the  former,  no  part 
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of  the  thing  contended  for  is  hazarded  by  the  contestants  as  such ; 
the  acquisition  of  property  is  not  based  solely  on  a  contingent 
issue,  but  also  on  the  possession  of  superior  skill  or  ability  of  some 
sort  or  other  which  is  rewarded  because  of  its  real  or  supposed 
benefit  to  mankind.  But  it  is  to  be  especially  noticed  that  when 
the  prize  is  not  oifered  by  a  person  or  persons  other  than  the 
<;ontestants,  that  when  the  thing  contended  for  is  something  of 
value  contributed  to  equally  by  those  who  seek  to  win  it,  then 
even  if  the  trial  be  one  of  pure  skill,  those  engaged  in  it  are 
gamblers.  The  government,  in  order  to  encourage  marksman- 
ship, may  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  shot  in  a  regiment  of  sharp- 
shooters, or  such  a  prize  may  be  offered  by  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  regiment.  But  when  the  prize  is  made  up  by  the  men  who 
contend  for  it,  nxi^when  an  equal  contribution  is  demanded  from 
all  who  contend  as  an  indispensable  prerequisite  of  their  entrance 
into  the  contest,  then  the  transaction  is  obnoxious  tx)  the  charge 
of  gambling.  It  is  hazarding  property  on  a  contingent  issue, 
and  on  this  alone;  one  which  the  contestants  select  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  question  of  ownership  in  the  property 
staked. 


ir.  We  are  to  show  that  every  such  transaction  necessarily 
involves  a  violation  of  property-rights,  and  consequently  is  malum 
per  9e. 

To  do  this  we  shall  show — 1.  That  every  such  transaction  in- 
volves the  use  of  intrinsically  unrighteous  means  of  procuring 
wealth;  and  hence,  2.  Involves  necessarily  the  sin  of  covetousness. 

1.  Some  accepted  doctrines. of  political  economy  must  be  pre- 
mised. 

The  wealth  of  a  nation  consists  in  the  capacity  possessed  by 
its  people  for  acquiring  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life.  The 
wealth  of  an  individual  consists  in  the  property  for  the  use  of 
which,  and  the  abilities,  mental  and  muscular,  by  means  of  which, 
he  can  obtain  from  the  common  fund  or  from  others  those  things 
which  contribute  to  his  welfare.  „.  V   .     .   ;,  .     ..., 

It  is  evident  that  the  earth  itself.and  the  sun  around  which  it 
revolves,  constitute  within  the  sphere  of  second  causes  the  great 
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source  of  wealth,  and  that  the  labor  of  men  is  the  active  agency 
which  produces  it.  But  all  that  men  can  do  is  to  combine  into 
new  forms  preexisting  materials.  This  is  a&  true  of  the  farmer 
as  of  the  manufacturer.  Hence  it  is  within  the  scope  of  man's 
powers  to  create,  not  materials,  but  only  utility ;  hence  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  is  simply  the  production  of  utility.  The  term 
,"  utility"  we  employ  in  the  most  general  sense.  Whatever  man 
regards  as  useful,  whatever  in  the  opinion  of  any  one  is  regarded 
as  contributing  to  the  necessities  or  comforts  of  himself  or  others,, 
we  may  consider,  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  as  of  the 
nature  of  wealth,  and  the  production  of  that  thing  as  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth.  The  opinions  held  by  any  perspn  as  to  the 
real  or  comparative  value  of  a  thing  may  be  erroneous.  Their 
correctness  will  depend  on  the  judgment,  taste,  habits,  education, 
prejudices  of  those  who  form  them.  Some  articles  sustain  life 
by  feeding  or  sheltering  the  body,  others  give  comfort  by  grati- 
fying the  tastes  or  even  by  ministering  to  the  vanity  of  men. 
All  these  classes  of  objects  may  be  regarded  as  wealth.  A 
trained  pointer  dog  contributes  to  the  pleasure  of  the  hunter,  and, 
as  he  thinks,  to  his  profit.  The  trainer  is  as  truly  a  producer  of 
wealth  as  the  farmer  who  grows  the  corn  which  sustains  the  life 
of  the  hunter,  the  trainer,  and  the  dog.  The  difference  between 
them  is  a  difference  of  degree.  """*' 

These  principles  are  laid  down  by  every  accredited  writer  on 
political  economy.  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  it  is  true,  in  the  body  of  his 
elaborate  and  able  treatise  on  this  subject,  adopts  a  more  restricted 
nomenclature.  He  does  this,  however,  for  a  special  purpose, 
with  due  notice,  and  after  having  laid  down,  with  the  soundest  of 
his  predecessors,  as  M.  Say  and  others,  the  principles  stated 
above.  He  says,  that  in  addition  to  money,  "everything  else 
which  serves  any  human  purpose,  and  which  nature  does  not 
afford  gratuitously,  is  wealth  also."*  Marking  the  distinction 
between  a  nation's  and  an  individual's  wealth,  he  says:  "In  the 
wealth  of  mankind,  nothing  is  included  which  does  not  of  itself 
answer  some  purpose  of  utility  or  pleasure.  To  an  individual 
anything  is  wealth  which,  though  useless  in  itself,  makes  him  to 
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claim  from  others  a  part  of  their  stock  of  things  useful  and 
pleasant."*  ^ 

Mr.  Mill  also  accurately  marks  the  function  of  labor  in  the 
Ibusiness  of  production,  and  shows  the  necessary  connexion 
between  mental  and  muscular  labor,  and  so  gives  to  mental  pro- 
•cesses  a  real  activity  in  production,  ev-en  when  that  word  is  limited 
to  the  creation  of  utility  which  inheres  in  material  things.  For 
■convenience'  sake  he  limits  the  definition  of  wealth  to  material 
wealth,  and  productive  labor  to  that  which  is  engaged  in  creating 
utilities  embodied  in  material  objects;  yet  he  distinctly  enumerates 
other  classes  of  utilities,  which,  though  it  is  the  province  of  un- 
productive labor  (as  defined  by  him)  to  realise,  yet  are  of  value, 
and  cvQj\  of  permanent  value,  to  mankind.  If  there  is  apparently 
a  difference  between  th«e  principles  in  regard  to  wealth  and  its 
production  which  we  have  enunciated,  and  those  which  are  ac- 
<;epted  by  the  ablest  writers  on  political  economy,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  it  is  a  difference  of  nomenclature.  In  many  respects, 
for  a  merely  partisan  purpose,  Mr.  Mill's  definitions  would  suit 
us  better  than  those  we  have  adopted.  But  it  is  manifest,  as  he 
allows,  that  there  may  be  a  creation  of  utilities  other  than  those 
which  inhere  in  material  objects.  If  the  gambler's  labor  can 
justly  be  called  productive  in  this  wider  s^nse,  we  propose  to 
give  him  the  full  benefit  of  it. 

It  follows  from  the  principles  stated,  that  any  expenditure  of 
labor,  either  mental  or  muscular,  which  is  not  designed  to  con- 
tribute to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  mankind,  and  which 
does  not  create  utilities  of  some  sort,  is  unproductive,  and  that 
occupations  which  require  putting  forth  labor  of  this  sort  must  be 
classed  as  useless  and  illegitimate.  Those  who  follow  them  may 
procure,  they  do  not  produce,  wealth.  The  thief  labors.  He 
procures  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life  by  his  toil.  But  his 
labor  is  wholly  unproductive.  He  creates  no  utility.  He  simply 
.seizes  what  others  have  produced.    He  lives  at  their  expense. 

It  follows  also  from  these  principles,  that  there  are  but  two 
methods  of  procuring  wealth  which  are  in  accord  with  righteous- 
ness: by  gift,  or  by  production.    Men  must  receive  the  necessities 
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and  comforts-  of  life  gratuitously  from  others,  or  bvspursuing  som^- 
calling  which,  contributing  to-  the  wants  of  their  fellows,  secures 
from  these  the  means  of  supplying  their  own.  We  have  to  show 
that  the  gambler  in  gambling  neither  receives  as  a  gift,  nor  earns, 
his  winnings.  '         '  f         '         -  ^  -     ;  ^      !^   t    . 

Tl^e  first  alternative  has  already  been  considered  in  part.  No. 
one  pretends  that  the  stakes  are,  in  any  case,  " gifts''  in  the 
usual  meaning  of  that  word.  But  it  is  sought  to  relieve  the  trans- 
action of  wrong  b^  alleging  that  the  loser  consents  to  his  loss. 

In  regard  to  his  consent  to  hazard  his  property,  it  is  our  object 
to  show  that  this  constitutes  the  essence  of  his  guilt.  The  charge 
against  him  is,  that  the  gambler  has  no  right,  thus  to  pledge  hi» 
means.  In  regard  to  his  consent  to  part  with  his  stake  when  the 
issue  is  adverse,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  enforced.  It  is  not  his 
choice  that  he  loses.  The  loss  is  thrust  upon  him  by  circum- 
stances which  he  does  not  control.  He  is  as  much  "in  duress," 
though  of  a  different  sort,  as  the  traveller  who  has  fallen  among 
thieves.  The  traveller  "consents"  to  part  with  his  purse.  The 
argument  is  a  pistol ;  the  inducement  is  his  physical  life  which 
is  threatened.  So  the  gambler  "consents"  to  part  with  his  stake 
when  evil  fortune  overtakes  him.  The  argument  is  the  scorn  of 
that  public  opinion  which  he  respects;  the  inducement  is  social 
recognition  by  his  associates.  The  winner  has  no  more  legal 
claim  on  the  loser's  money  than  the  robber  has  on  the  purse  of 
the  traveller.  Nor  is  his  claim  more  righteous;  for  neither  has 
a  right  to  institute  a  set  of  conditions  which  must,  ipso  factOj 
entail  loss  on  one  or  the  other.  There  is  no  enforced  or  God- 
imposed  contingency  in  this,  and  this  fact  constitutes  the  head 
and  front  of  the  gambler's  offence  against  himself,  his  neighbor^ 
and  society.  In  plying  his  avocation,  he  is  compelled  to  use 
means  which  necessarily  involve  loss  to  some  one.  He  produces 
absolutely  nothing  for  which  his  winnings  are  a  reward;  he 
receives  absolutely  nothing  for  which  his  losses  are  the  price.* 

*  In  some  games  there  is  a  percentage  in  favor  of  *'the  dealer"  or 
"banker,"  making  his  gains  in  the  long  run  certain.  In  respect  of  these 
gains,  the  remark  in  the  text  does  not  apply.  They  are  by  agreement 
allotted  to  him,  who  receives  them  for  the  use  of  the  implements  employed 
in  the  game,  etc.  * 
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We  will  not  institute  a  comparison  between  the  gambler  and 
the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  man  of  science, 
the  teacher,  the  ruler,  the  policeman,  or  even  the  domestic  ser- 
vant. Though  these  do  not  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word 
produce  wealth,  they  are  engaged  in  useful  occupations:  they 
create  utility,  they  contribute  to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of 
mankind.  They  receive,  or  are  entitled  to  receive,  the  rewards 
of  this  productive  labor.  We  will  compare  gambling  with  those 
occupations  which  aiford,  as  it  is  said  to  do,  excitement  and 
amusement.  Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  indecent  or 
objectionable  in  the  performance  of  a  set  of  dancers.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  persons  who  witness  the  performance  need,  or 
think  they  need,  that  sort  of  amusement.  In  a  word,  let  us 
remove  all  the  accidents  which  might  make  the  performance  sin- 
fuf.'  Then  the  dancers  confer  a  real  benefit  on  their  patrons. 
They  create  a  sort  of  utility ;  a  very  poor  sort,  some  will  think ; 
still  they  contribute  to  the  amusement  of  others,  and  so  earn  a 
living. 

A  number  of  men  contribute  each  a  sum  to  make  up  a  common 
purse.  They  agree  to  assign  the  whole  amount  to  the  man  who 
shall  draw  from  a  holder  the  longest  straw.  Let  us  remove  as 
before  all  the  accidental  circumstances  which  might  render  the 
transaction  sinful.  There  is  no  cheating;  they  need  amusement ; 
they  have  the  time  to  spare;  they  can  afford  to  give  the  sum 
they  stake  for  an  hour's  amusement.  In  this  transaction  it  is 
claimed  that  excitement,  pleasure,  amusement,  is  created.  Hence, 
each  man,  though  a  loser  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  has  received 
an  equivalent  in  return ;  and,  as  the  excitement  and  consequent 
pleasure  are  usually  in  proportion  to  the  amount  risked,  this  con- 
clusion holds,  no  matter  how  much  money  may  be  hazarded. 
We  admit  the  premise,  but  deny  the  inference.  For  it  is  forgotten 
that  those  who  created  the  utility,  themselves  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  it.  The  excitement  results  from  the  hazard.  But  the  money 
did  not  hazard  itself.  The  persons  engaged  contributed  the 
umuserijerit  as  well  as  the  stakes.  The  winner  did  not  create  it 
all ;  but  he  receives,  in  addition  to  his  fair  share  of  the  only  thing 
produced,  all  the  money.  Each  player  contributes  his  share  of 
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the  amuseraent,  and  receives  it  back  as  his  reward.  All  but  the 
winner  lose  their  share  of  the  stakes,  for  which  they  receive 
absolutely  nothing.  So  far  as  the  money  is  concerned,  it  is 
neither  given  nor  earned.  The  winner  receives  it  without  giving 
anything  of  value  in  return;  the  rest  lose  without  receiving  in 
return  anything  of  value  to  themselves  or  others. 

The  same  comparison  might  be  instituted  between  the  jockey 
club,  who,  in  order  to  secure  what  they  deem  desirable  ends, 
encourage  horse- racing,  and  men  who  simply  hazard  money  on 
the  issue  of  the  contests.  The  club  who  offer  the  prizes,  the 
owners  and  riders  of  the  horses,  create  utility  more  or  less  valu- 
able, according  to  circumstances  or  the  point  of  view  of  him  who 
estimates  it.  They  are  entitled  to  their  reward,  viz.,  the  gate- 
fees  and  oiFered  prizes  fairly  distributed.  The  men  who  bet  on 
the  issue  of  the  races  do  not  contribute  to  the  amusement  of  any- 
body but  themselves,  and  in  return'  for  their  trouble  are  amused. 
The  ownership  of  the  money  they  risk  is  made  to  depend,  not  on 
the  results  of  productive  labor  of  any  sort,  but  on  a  mere  con- 
tingency which  has  been  named  by  them  for  this  sole  purpose. 
Hence  the  winner  gives  nothing  for  his  gains,  and  the  loser  gets 
nothing  for  his  losses.  In  this  fact  consists  the  essential  wrong- 
fulness of  gambling.  It  is  not  right  thus  to  acquire  or  lose 
property.  In  ^  doing,  men  violate  that  command  which  forbids 
"whatsoever  doth  or  may  unjustly  hinder  our  own  or  our  neigh- 
bor's wealth  or  outward  estate."  For  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to 
take  from  another  without  giving  him  a  fair  equivalent  in  return ; 
[Or  unnecessarily  to  part  with  our  own,  save  of  course  in  charity, 
unless  we  receive  value  for  it.  To  do  so  is  to  squander  our 
property,  which  entails  injury  on  ourselves  and  others. 

It  is  urged  in  reply  to  this,  that  gambling  produces  a  peculiar 
excitement,  creates  a  unique  pleasure  of  a  most  engaging  char- 
acter. As  Mr.  Fox,  the  celebrated  English  statesman,  is  reported 
to  have  said:  "Winning  money  at  cards  is  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  life,  and  losing  is  the  next  greatest  pleasure  in  life."  Hence, 
if  we  are  to  admit  as  lawful  any  sort  of  pleasure,  we  must  recog- 
nise as  lawful  the  gambler's  occupation,  which  alone  produces 
this  sort. 
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The  reply  is  obvious.  The  pleasures  of  gambling  arise  from 
the  gratification  of  various  natural  desires,  all  of  which  in  their 
due  exercise  may  be  lawful.  But  as  soon  as  a  man  is  prompted 
to  gratify  his  desires  by  unrighteous  means,  such  desires  become 
inordinate  and  sinful.  This  brings  us  to  our  second  charge 
against  gambling: 

2.  It  involves  necessarily  the  sin  of  covetousness.  Covetousness 
is  the  inordinate  love  of  wealth  in  any  form.  It  is  a  desire  to 
possess  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  felt  so  strongly  as  to 
prompt  to  the  use  of  unlawful  means  for  their  acquisition  or  re- 
tention. Whenever  a  man  is  willing  to  procure  his  own  wealth 
at  the  expense  of  others,  he  is  covetous.  This  is  the  motive 
which  prompts  men  to  the  adoption  of  the  gambler's  methods. 
It  is  the  desire  of  procuring  wealth  without  the  trouble  of  re- 
munerative labor;  it  is  the  hope  of  securing  by  the  turn  of  a 
wheel  or  the  issue  of  a  ganae  a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  nothing. 
Other  passions  are  exercised,  but  this  is  the  master  passion  which 
animates  the  gambler.  It  is  the  gratification  of-this  desire,  greed 
of  gain,  which  gives  to  gambling  its  peculiar  charm. 

Why  do  men  institute  a  lottery-forthe  purpose  of  raising  funds 
for  any  purpose?  The  ready  answer  is,  that  it  is  the  easiest  and 
most  practicable  scheme.  But  why  so?  why  do  men  find  the 
lottery  so  admirably  adapted  to  raising  money?  why  will  m«n 
contribute  money  in  this  way  when  they  will  contribute  in  no 
other?  The  only  true  answer  is,  that  in  subscribing  to  a  lottery 
scheme,  men  entertain  the  hope  that  they  will  draw  prizes.  This 
is  the  inducement  held  out  by  the  managers,  and  consequently 
covetousness  is  the  passion  they  appeal  to.  Its  availability  arises 
from  the  fact  that  it  affords  a  chance  of  getting  something  with- 
out giving  an  equivalent  in  return.  And  it  is  worth  one's  while 
to  notice  that  the  certainty  of  doing  this  on  the  part  of  the  mana- 
gers commends  it  to  them. 

The  citizens  of  a  town  desire  the  benefits  of  a  library.  They 
are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  for  it  themselves.  They 
are  ashamed  to  beg;  or,  if  not,  they  fear  that  begging  will  not 
procure  the  requisite  funds.  They  institute  a  lottery  by  means 
of  which  they  obtain  thousands  of  dollars  without  giving  anything 
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in  return.  Covetousness  is  the  motive  which  prompts  the  selection 
of  this  method  of  obtaining  the  desired  benefits,  and  covetousness 
is  the  motive  in  others  which  makes  the  scheme  practicable. 

We  call  special  attention  to  this  use  of  the  lot  by  Christians. 
A  congregation  Avish  to  secure  the  means  of  erecting  a  house  of 
worship,  or  of  carrying  forward  some  other  pious  work.  Now 
they  are  either  able  to  do  this  work  or  they  are  not.  If  the  latter, 
then  it  is  not  required  at  their  hands;  if  the  former,  they  should 
give  the  money  and  perform  the  work.  But  to  do  this  would 
require  some,  perhaps  great,  self-denial.  They  have  recourse  to 
the  public;  and,  in  order  to  secure  their  means,  institute  a  lottery. 
Covetous  themselves,  because  clinging  to  their  money  when  God 
requires  them  to  spend  it  on  his  work,  they  endeavor  to  throw 
the  burden  of  that  work  on  others ;  and  to  do  this,  seek  to  arouse 
in  their  hearts  that  passion  which  God  brands  as  idolatry.  It 
does  not  avail  to  say  that  the  money  is  after  all  taken  from  the 
congregation  themselves.  The  principle  is  the  same.  Even 
where  this  is  the  case,  an  attempt  is  made  by  each  to  escape  from 
his  share  of  the  burden,  instead  of  contributing  his  due  proportion 
according  as  God  has  prospered  him.  The  motive  is  still  covet- 
ousness. Occasionally  a  man  "takes  a  chance"  because  he  de- 
sires to  contribute,  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  he  is  invited  to 
do  so.  lie  is  not  covetous,  and  without  thinking  he  subscribes. 
But  it  is  because  all  are  not  like  him  that  the  lottery  scheme  is 
adopted.  For  if  they  were,  there  would  be  no  need  of  it.  Men 
are  naturally  desirous  of  winning  prizes.  On  this  account  the 
lottery  is  available  as  a  means  of  procuring  wealth  in  the  Church 
as  well  as  in  the  State. 

The  notorious  fact  that  professional  gamblers  are  as  a  class 
prodigal  does  not  relieve  them  or  their  unprofessional  imitators 
from  the  charge  of  covetousness.  Robbers  are  as  a  class  prodigal, 
and  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  generous  with 
other  people's  money.  The  gambler's  charity,  like  the  robber's, 
is  of  a  very  cheap  sort — a  truth  which  Christians  will  do  well  to 
remember. 

These  considerations,  so  far  as  church  and  pious  uses  are  con- 
cerned, may  have  no  weight  with  the  Jesuit,  who  will   receive 
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with  the  free-oiferings  of  devout  love  the  spoils  of  the  robber,  the 
hire  of  the  harlot,  as  well  as  the  gambler's  gains,  because  he 
asserts  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  But  surely  Protestants, 
who  reject  this  assertion  as  the  doctrine  of  devils,  should,  with 
the  nfloney  of  the  thief,  reject  also  the  winnings  of  the  gambler. 

Another  objection,  based  on  the  admitted  diflBculty  of  classifi- 
cation, is  urged  against  our  argument  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the 
unproductiveness  of  the  gambler's  methods.  A  Puritan  might 
regard  a  dancing-master  as  creating  no  sort  of  utility,  while  he 
would  rank  the  missionary's  labor  as  in  the  highest  degree  pro- 
ductive; whereas  his  Cavalier  neighbor  might  reverse  the  predi- 
cates. This  difficulty  of  classification,  however,  doe.8  not  invalidate 
our  argument,  or  justify  the  gambler.  He  produces  nothing  that 
anybody  can  classify  as  useful  in  any  sense.  He  creates  no 
utility  of  any  sort,  for  which  he  seeks  his  winnings  as  remuner- 
ation. As  we  have  shown,  even  if  the  act  of  hazarding  confer 
pleasure,  each  player  receives  in  his  own  enjoyment  a  full  return 
for  the  only  thing  which  he  can  by  any  possibility  be  regarded 
as  producing.  For  the  money  he  wins  he  gives  absolutely 
nothing;  for  the  money  he  loses  he  gets  absolutely  nothing. 
Hence  the  gambler  is  strictly  classed  with  the  robber,  the 
swindler,  and  every  species  of  men  who  prey  on  their  fellows. 
All  alike  seek  to  procure  wealth  without  producing  it.  All  that 
has  been  or  may  be  allowed  in  extenuation  of  gambling  may  as 
justly  be  allowed  of  stealing.  The  thief  as  well  as  the  gambler 
works.  Both  may  have  in  part  proper  motives:  a  desire  to 
secure  food  and  shelter  for  themselves  and  their  families,  or  a 
purpose  to  bestow  their  gains  on  some  object  of  charity.  Both 
alike  are  to  be  condemned,  because  for  the  attainment  of  their 
ends  they  make  use  of  unlawful  means.  These  means  are  es- 
sentially unrighteous,  because  they  call  for  no  productive  labor; 
and,  consequently,  their  employment  necessarily  entails  loss  on 
some  one.  The  use  of  the  gambler's  methods  of  procuring  wealth, 
like  the  use  of  the  robber's,  is  essentially  violative  of  property* 
rights. 

We  readily  admit  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
lady  who  stakes  her  dollar  in  a  church  raffle,  actuated  by  pious 
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motives,  and  a  burglar.  So  also  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  boy  who  robs  his  neighbor's  orchard  in  sport,  or  to  gratify 
his  hunger,  and  the  hardened  robber.  The  fine  lady  who  gambles 
for  a  few  dollars  must  be  compared  with  the  petty  pilferer;  the 
professional  gambler  with  the  burglar.  It  is  a  fact  which  should 
engage  the  serious  attention  of  all  who  ever  gamble  for  any  sum 
or  for  any  purpose,  that,  whatever  distinction  the  law  makes 
between  them,  the  heart  of  all  true  men,  somehow  or  other,  while 
it  condemns  both,  will  put  the  highwayman  on  a  higher  plane 
than  the  "black-leg." 


IV.  It  remains  for  us  to  open  up  a  fountain  for  the  solution  of 
doubts  which  the  views  we  have  presented  may  produce  in  the 
minds  of  some,  by  indicating  the  specific  differences  between 
gambling  and  other  methods  of  procuring  wealth,  which,  while 
recognised  as  legitimate,  involve  continually  the  hazarding  of 
property  on  contingent  issues.  If  it  be  malum  per  sc  thus  to 
hazard  property,  how  can  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  manu- 
facturer, and  others  avoid  condemnation? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  implicitly  given  in  the  definition 
of  gambling. 

1.  In  legitimate  occupations,  results  are  not  soleli/  dependent 
on  contingencies,  but  mainly  on  productive  labor,  the  rewards  of 
which  are  on  the  whole  certain.  The  harvest  of  a  particular 
farmer  from  one  field  in  any  given  year  may  be  contingent  on 
events  which  he  cannot  control.  Even  in  this  isolated  case  it  is 
not,  as  in  gambling,  solely  dependent  on  such  events,  but  on 
others  which  he  may  and  does,  within  the  sphere  of  second  causes, 
control.  Moreover,  by  a  certain  fixed  law,  harvests  are  not  in 
general  the  contingent,  but  sure,  returns  of  capital  combined 
with  intelligent  industry.  In  every  pursuit  of  life  which  pro- 
duces wealth  by  the  creation  of  utility  of  any  sort,  the  employ- 
ment of  adequate  means  commands  success.  In  these  evil  days 
men  have  introduced  into  commerce  so  many  of  the  nefarious 
practices  of  the  gambler,  that  it  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult 
for  the  honest  trader,  desirous  of  giving  a  fair  equivalent  for  all 
he  gets,  successfully  to  use  lawful  means.    Notwithstanding  this, 
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the  natural  risks  of  commerce  are  of  the  eame  essential  character 
as  those  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  mining.  Th-e  rewards 
of  skilful  and  industrious  trading  are,  cceteris  paribus^  neither 
more  certain  nor  more  contingent  than  the  rewards  of  other 
pursuits.  '       .   '•         .       ? 

This,  then,  is  a  specific  diiference  between  gambling  as  an 
occupation  and  other  methods  of  procuring  wealth  which  are 
classed  as  legitimate.  The  latter,  requiring  the  productive 
energies. of  men,  employs  those  means  which,  according  to  the 
appointment  of  God,  within  the  sphere  of  second  causes  are  cer- 
tain, when  intelligently  and  persistently  employed,  to  command 
success;  whereas  the  former,  rejecting  the  productive  energies  of 
men,  employs  those  means  which  do  not  and  cannot  make  the 
results  certain.  Indeed,  it  is  their  uncertainty  which  is  the 
ground  of  their  selection.  Were  they  as  certain  to  command 
success  as  those  which  call  for  the  use  of  man's  productive 
energies,  they  would  no  longer  answer  the  gambler's  purpose. 
Hence — 

2.  Whatever  of  contingency  enters  into  the  results  of  produc- 
tive labor  is  God- imposed,  not  selected  by  man.  Here  man  seeks 
not  to  introduce,  but  to  rule  out,  contingency;  to  make  results 
certain.  This  is  another  specific  difference  between  the  gambler 
and  the  honest  worker.  The  gambler  out  of  a  spirit  of  covetous- 
ness  superimposes  of  his  own  choice  contingencies  which  God  has 
not  seen  fit  to  order.  He  is  not  content  to  use  his  talents  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  leaving  his  profit  or  loss  dependent  on  issues 
which  God  has  made  contingent.  He  seeks  to  enrich  himself, 
without  remunerative  labor,  by  hazarding  his  property  on  an 
issue  which  he  himself  selects  solely  for  this  purpose. 

This  part  of  our  subject  may  be  illustrated  by  the  operations 
of  speculators,  which  are  often  referred  to  as  similar  to  those  of 
the  gambler.  There  is  a  speculation  in  respect  of  place,  and 
there  is  a  speculation  in  respect  of  time.  The  former  is  usually 
regarded  as  legitimate.  The  merchant  who  buys  cotton  in  New 
Orleans  and  ships  it  to  Liverpool  creates  in  so  doing  a  utility  by 
adding  to  the  value  of  the  staple.  His  profit  is  that  enhanced^ 
value.     Hence  it  is  a  principle  of  political  economy  that  the 
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planter  who  sells  to  the  merchant  may  receive  a  remiinerative 
price  for  his  produce,  and  the  man  who  buys  from  the  merchant 
may  receive  full  value  for  his  money,  and  yet  the  merchant 
realise  a  profit  which  will  amply  remunerate  him  and  all  employed 
by  him  for  labor,  superintendence,  and  hire  of  capital  used  in  the 
transportation. 

The  enormous  difference  in  the  capacity  of  "raw"  and  of 
manufactured  produce,  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  men,  may 
be  seen  by  a  reference  to  iron.  A  pound  of  "pig-metal"  at  the 
blast  furnace  is  worth  a  few  cents.  The  same  turned  into  the 
hair-springs  of  watches  is  worth  thousands  of  dollars,  a  difference 
sufficient  amply  to  remunerate  the  merchants,  the  carriers,  and 
the  manufacturers,  who  have  all  contributed  to  the  enhanced 
value  of  the  commodity. 

Now,  what  some  merchants  do  in 'respect  of  place,  others  do 
in  respect  of  time.  They  buy  and  hold  goods,  and  by  so  doing 
add  to  their  value.  This  enhanced  value  is  not  nominal  but  real, 
as  much  so  as  any  value  is  real  which  is  determined  by  the  rela- 
tion between  supply  and  demand. 

In  his  treatise  already  referred  to,  Mr.  Mill  says :  "  Speculators 
have  a  highly  useful  office  in  the  economy  of  society;  and  (con- 
trary to  common  opinion)  the  most  useful  portion  of  the  class  are 
those  who  speculate  in  commodities  affected  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  seasons.  If  there  were  no  corn-dealers,  not  only  would  the 
price  of  corn  be  liable  to  variations  much  more  extreme  than  at 
present,  hut  in  a  deficient  season  the  necessary  supplies  might 
not  be  forthcoming  at  all.  Unless  there  were  speculators  in  corn, 
or  unless,  in  default  of  dealers,  the  farmers  became  speculators, 
the  price  in  a  season  of  abundance  would  fall  without  any  limit 
or  check,  except  the  wasteful  consumption  that  would  invariably 
follow.  That  any  part  of  the  surplus  of  one  year  remains  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  of  another,  is  owing  either  to  farmers  who 
withhold  corn  from  the  market,  or  to  dealers  who  buy  it  when  at 
the  cheapest  and  lay  it  up  in  store."* 

In  other  words,  speculators  play  the  part  of  Joseph  in  Egypt. 
They  prevent  extravagant  and  wasteful  consumption  in  fruitful 

*m  swjpm,  Vol.  II.,  p.  285. 
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years  in  order  to  preserve  corn  for  the  years  of  famine.  Legiti- 
mate speculation,  therefore,  creates  utility  by  the  wise  use  of 
capital;  the  just  reward  of  this  is  the  speculator's  profit. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  denied  that  this  branch  of  business,  as  any 
other,  perhaps  more  so  than  many  others,  may  be  perverted; 
that  men  may  use  their  capital  for  purposes  of  selfish  and  unjust 
aggrandisement.  We  are  only  concerned  to  show  that  there  may 
be  legitimate  speculation  in  which  men  wisely  employ  their 
capital  to  enhance  the  value  of  property  by  holding  it;  that  in 
so  doing  they  confer  benefit  on  others  for  which  they  are  entitled 
to  reward;  that  herein  is  a  specific  difference  between  the  oper- 
ations of  the  speculator  and  those  of  the  gambler. 

It  should  be  carefully  observed,  however,  that  the  utility  of 
speculative  transactions  depends  on  the  actual  bu3^ing  and  holding 
of  the  commodities  traded  in,  else  they  could  not  be  forthcoming 
in  times  of  scarcity.  Hence  the  man  who  merely  bets  on  the 
future  price  of  an  article  cannot  be  protected  by  the  plea  which 
justifies  the  actual  dealer.  The  buyer  and  seller  of  corn  or  cotton 
'•for  future  delivery,"  Avhich  is  never  delivered,  which  cannot  be 
delivered,  because  not  in  fact  in  existence,  and  which  never  was 
designed  to  be  delivered,  simply  bet  on  the  state  of  the  market 
at  the  time  named  for  delivery.  The  ownership  of  the  amount 
hazarded  is  made  to  depend  on  an  issue  which  is  contingent  be- 
cause unknown ;  one  that  is  selected  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
determining  who  shall  possess  the  property  staked.  No  utility 
of  any  sort  is  created. 

Here,  also,  we  must  admit  that  men  may  buy  and  sell  "for 
future  delivery"  without  incurring  the  gambler's  guilt.  A  Man- 
chester spinner  may  have  surplus  funds  which  he  desires  to  invest 
in  cotton,  and  yet  wish  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense  of  actual 
present  possession.  He  buys  from  a  dealer  who,  for  a  stipulated 
price,  agrees  to  deliver  him  a  number  of  bpJes  six  months  hence, 
which  is  the  time  the  spinner  will  need  it.  A  part  of  the  price 
is  paid  at  the  time  the  contract  is  made,  a  part  is  reserved  until 
its  completion.  The  dealer  may  now  sell  his  contract  to  another 
in  order  either  to  anticipate  his  profits,  or  to  reinvest  his  money, 
or  perchance  to  moderate  his  loss,  which  subsequent  events  show 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  3 — 17. 
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the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  will  inevitably  entail  upon  him.  As 
long  as  there  is  a  bona  fide  contract,  which  is  based  on  cotton 
actually  in  existence,  and  which  is  ultimately  delivered,  all  the 
transactions  may  be  untainted  with  the  sin  of  gambling.  It  is  a 
fact  to  be  noticed  in  this  connexion,  that  most  purchasers  of  real 
estate  are  made  "  for  future  delivery."  No  one  thinks  of  charging 
them  with  impropriety,  because  as  a  rule  they  are  bona  fide  trans- 
actions in  which  property  is  really  bought  and  sold. 

Unquestionably  the  practice  of  buying  and  selling  produce 
*'for  future  delivery"  opens  a  wide  door  for  reckless  trading,  for 
wild  speculation,  and  other  sinful  courses.  We  are  not  defending 
this  practice  with  its  attendant  evils,  only  not,  in  this  connexion, 
pointing  out  its  dangers.  We  seek  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  it  and  gambling.  It  is  the  same  as  that  between  any 
legitimate  time-speculation  and  gambling.  Where  property  is 
not  bought  and  sold  for  actual  delivery  present  or  future,  (and 
in  property  we  include  all  that  represents  wealth  — bonds,  notes, 
stocks,  etc.,)  where  there  is  simply  a  bet  on  the  future  price  of 
commodities;  where  money  is  staked  and  its  ownership  made  to 
depend  solely  on  a  contingent  issue  growing  out  of  the  state  of 
the  market  at  a  fixed  time,  irrespective  of  any  labor  bestowed  or 
benefit  conferred  by  the  parties  engaged  in  the  transaction;  then 
it  is  obnoxious  to  every  charge  we  have  brought  against  gambling 
in  any  form.  Those  so  seeking  to  procure  wealth  are  as  widely 
to  be  distinguished  from  legitimate  dealers,  as  the  Egyptian  who 
we  may  suppose  bet  his  friend  his  patrimony  that  the  price  of 
corn  would  not  exceed  a  stipulated  figure  in  the  third  year  of  the 
famine,  should  be  distinguished  from  the  wise  Joseph  who  bought 
the  surplus  during  the  years  of  plenty  and  sold  it  during  the 
years  of  famine  at  a  largely  advanced  price,  thus  enriching  him- 
self by  conferring  benefit  on  the  nation. 

It  remains  for  us  to  indicate  the  difference  between  insurance 
and  gambling.  We  take  life-insurance  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion because  it  admits  of  a  simpler  analysis. 

Life-insurance  proceeds  upon  two  principles.  One  is  that  a 
mans  life  has  a  commercial  value.  His  talents,  skill,  muscular 
energy,  are  capable  of  producing  wealth.     These  form  a  basis  of 
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commercial  credit.  A  workman  or  professional  raan,  otherwise 
without  capital,  may  borrow  money  on  his  capacity  to  labor,  if 
his  expectancy  of  life  be  assured  to  him.  Insurance  regards  only 
this  view  of  a  man's  life.  The  other  principle  is  that  there  is  a 
law,  fixed  and  uniform,  determining  within  very  narrow  and 
clearly  ascertained  limits  the  average  number  of  years  of  life 
remaining  to  men.  This  law  has  been  discovered  by  means  of  a 
very  wide  induction  of  particulars.  It  is  simply  the  ascertained 
method  by  which  God  does  in  fact  portion  out  to  men  their  life 
as  the  life  of  the  individual  stands  related  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
mankind.  For  example :  Take  ten  thousand  men  in  ordinary 
circumstances  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years;  ascertain  the 
number  of  years  which  each  has  completed  at  death;  take  the 
sum  of  these  numbers,  and  it  will  be  found  to  amount  to  about 
650,000.  This  is  true  of  any  ten  thousand  men  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine;  and  in  like  proportion  for  any  larger  number. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  at  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  men  in 
ordinary  health  and  engaged  in  peaceful  avocations,  have  an 
average  expectation  of  life  of  thirty-six  years.  These  ten  thou- 
sand have  already  lived  together  290,000  years;  360,000  remain 
to  them  collectively,  or  an  average  of  thirty-six  years  to  each. 
This  ascertained  average  expectancy  of  life  enables  these  men  to 
adopt  a  scheme  by  means  of  which  they  may  assure  to  each  other 
its  commercial  value. 

We  will  suppose  a  case  for  the  purpose  of  exemplification,  from 
which  most  of  the  accidents  are  discounted. 

One  hundred  men  ascertain  that  they  have  an  average  expec- 
tancy of  life  of  twenty-five  years.  They  agree  to  estimate  this 
expectancy  commercially  at  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  to 
assure  each  other  that  each  shall  receive  the  sum  either  in  life 
estimated  at  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum  or  in  money.  In 
order  to  do  this  they  make  up  a  common  fund  in  years  of  life 
and  money  which  amounts  to  $250,000,  of  which  each  is  to  receive 
an  equal  share.  It  is  left  to  the  event  of  death  to  determine 
what  shall  be  the  proportion  of  money  and  money's  worth  in 
years  of  life  to  be  allotted  to  each.. 

A  lives  twenty-five  years  : 
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2,500  00 
2,500  00 


He  has  his  share  wholly  in  years  of  life,  which   at  one  hundred 
dollars  fer  annum,  is  ^2, 500. 00. 

B  dies  before  the  end  of  the  first  year: 
He  contributes  in  money  .         .         .         .         .  ^100  00 


2,500  00 

$2,400  00 
100  00 


,500  00 


5,000  00 
2,500  00 


$2,500  00 
5,000  00 


He  receives  in  money 

Balance  in  his  favor 
To  which  add  one  year  of  life,    . 

His  share  in  value  same  as  A's, 

C  lives  fifty  years  : 
He  contributes  in  money  . 
He  receives  in  money 


Balance  in  money  against  him. 
Which  take  from  fifty  years  of  life  valued  at 


Leaving  for  his  share         .....         $2,500  00 
Where  the  expectancy  of  life  differs,  as  it  always  does  when 
men  are  not  of  the  same  age,  the  difference  is  equalised  by  a 
difference  in  the  amount  contributed  by  each  fe,r  annum. 

We  submit  that  this  statement  of  the  case,  which  lavs  down 
and  illustrates  the  essential  principles  of  life  insurance,  serves 
eff*cctually  to  distinguish  it  from  gambling.  Property  is  not  haz- 
arded; and  this  is  its  specific  diff'erence.  The  only  thing  that  is 
made  to  depend  on  contingency  is  the  relative  proportion  of 
diff'ercnt  sorts  of  property  in  each  man's  equal  share  of  a  common 
fund:  whether  that  share  shall  consist  more  or  less  of  money  or 
the  worth  of  money  in  years  of  life  at  a  stipulated  price. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that,  if  any  and  every  "appeal 
to  the  lot"  or  to  a  contingent  issue  of  any  sort  is,  unless  con- 
sciously made  as  an  act  of  worship,  to  be  condemned,  then  insu- 
rance is  to  be  condemned.  But  even  on  this  supposition,  it  is 
not  to  be  classified  with   gambling.     The  latter  is  obnoxious  to 
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other  charges  from  which  insurance  is  as  to  its  essential  principles 
wholly  free.  These  principles  do  not  in  their  just  application 
involve  any  violation  of  property-rights. 

We  are  aware  that  the  "lot"  question  is  a  broad  as  well  as  a 
vexed  question.  It  seems  to  us,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  whole  subject,  that  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  late  Dr. 
Jno.  M.  Mason  and  others  who  have  endorsed  his  arguments  by 
accepting  his  views  may  be  readily  pushed  to  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  The  argument  proves  nothing  because  it  proves  too 
much.  Philosophically  it  lands  us  in  Pantheism,  for  it  takes 
away  all  efficiency  from  second  causes;  and  practically  compels 
every  man,  in  order  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  impiety,  to  be  constantly 
engaged  in  distinct  formal  acts  of  worship.  We  admit  that  in  one 
sense  every  act  of  man  that  is  not  of  faith  and  does  not  contem- 
plate the  glory  of  God  as  its  end,  is  sin ;  every  conscious  volition 
which  does  not  proceed  from  love  to  God  and  terminate  on  him 
lacks  an  element  of  rightness.  The  ploughing  of  the  wicked 
is  sin.  But  except  in  this  sense,  we  do  not  see  how  amusements 
otherwise  lawful  are  to  be  condemned  as  impious  because  they 
involve  thoughtless,  or  at  least  unnecessary  and  trivial,  '' appeals 
to  the  lot."  If  it  be  impious  to  play  a  game  of  whist  only  be-, 
cause  the  cards  must  be  shuffled  and  dealt,  then  it  seems  to  us 
it  must  be  impious  for  a  man  to  do  anything  which  involves  any 
appeal  to  contingent  issues,  unless  he  in  so  doing  reverently  ap- 
peal to  the  decision  of  God. 

But  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  for  us  to  insist  upon  this  view  of 
the  "lot  question"  in  order  to  defend  insurance  from  the  charge 
of  impiety.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  category  of  amusements. 
We  may  admit  for  argument's  sake  that  there  is  a  distinction  to 
be  made  between  those  "appeals  to  the  lot"  which  are  involved  in 
the  serious  avocations  of  life  and  those  which  are  made  in  sport. 
We  may  admit  that  the  latter  are  to  be  avoided  as  impious.  This 
does  not  affect  insurance,  for  that  is  a  serious,  and,  so  far  as 
property-rights  are  concerned,  a  lawful  business.  The  eighth 
commandment  "requires  the  lawful  procuring  and  furthering  the 
wealth  and  outward  estate  of  ourselves  and  others."  Insurance 
is  simply  a  means  of  doing  this.     It  does  not  hinder,  it  promotes 
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our  own  and  our  neighbor's  wealth  and  outward  estate.  It  is  -^ 
mode  of  investment  which  is  promotive  of  these  interests.  Hence 
a  man  insures  his  life  or  his  property  not  in  sport  but  as  a  duty. 
We  have  shown  that,  if  sinful  at  all,  it  is  not  sinful  because  it 
involve*  any  violation  of  the  property -rights  of  himself  or  others. 
So  far,  it  is  a  lawful  method  of  promoting  our  own  wealth  and 
outward  estate.  It  must,  then,  though  done  seriously,  but  not 
as  a  solemn  act  of  worship,  be  condemned  solely  because  it  in- 
volves an  appeal  to  a  contingent  issue.  We  claim,  upon  this 
view  of  the  case,  that  every  serious  act  which  involves  similar 
appeals  must  likewise  be  condemned.  What  act  does  not?  Every 
investment  of  money,  every  purchase  of  land  or  stocks,  money  or 
bonds,  every  operation  of  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  and  the 
manufacturer,  involves  a  similar  appeal.  If  there  is  any  differ- 
ence in  the  number  or  importance  of  the  contingent  elements,  it 
is  due  wholly  to  accidental  circumstances,  and  may  be  in  favor 
now  of  one  and  now  of  another. 

If  it  is  impious  for  executors  of  wills  to  distribute  equal  por- 
tions of  the  estates  committed  to  their  charge  to  the  legatees  by 
lot;  if  it  is  impious  for  friends  to  make  engagements  contingent 
on  the  state  of  to-morrow's  weather;  if  it  is  impious  for  a  man 
to  ask  a  woman  to  marry  him,  thus  staking  hi»  happiness  on  the 
contingency  involved  in  her  answer:  then  we  admit  that  it  is  im- 
pious for  a  man  to  insure  his  property  or  his  life ;  and  in  fact  to  do 
anything  else,  save  to  engage  in  formal  acts  of  worship.  But  if 
it  is  absurd  to  charge  such  acts,  save  in  the  general  sense  defined 
above,  with  impiety ;  if  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  a  man  may  not 
risk  his  property  on  the  uncertain  issue  of  a  voyage,  or  of  a 
harvest:  then  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  a  man  may  not  insure  his 
property  or  his  life ;  nay,  it  is  much  more  absurd,  for  in  insurance 
a  man  does  not  risk  his  property  on  the  issue  of  death,  but  only 
i\\Q  form  in  which  it  is  to  enure  to  his  benefit  or  the  benefit  of 
his  heirs. 

The  utility  of  insurance,  and  especially  of  fire  insurance,  as  a 
practical  question  for  the  political  economist,  we  do  not  propose 
to  discuss.  Our  object  has  been  to  mark  its  specific  difference 
from  gambling,  and  to  relieve  it  from   the  charge  of  impiety. 
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There  certainly  may  be,  we  think  there  is,  legitimate  insurance, 
jis  there  may  be  and  is  legitimate  speculation :  but  there  is  not 
and  cannot  be  any  legitimate  gambling.  Stripped  of  every 
accidental  feature,  m^ny  of  which  aggravate  its  enormity  a  thou- 
sand fold;  presented  in  its  least  objectionable  form,  it  is  still 
obnoxious  to  one  charge:  it  necessarily  involves  the  use  of 
unrighteous  means  for  the  procuring  of  wealth,  and  consequently 
fastens  the  sin  of  covetousness  on  those  who  adopt  them.  Whether 
practised  by  the  black-leg  or  the  Christian,  by  the  merchant  or 
the  jockey,  by  the  street  A.rab  or  the  fine  lady,  it  violates  those 
fundamental  principles  which  underlie  all  property-rights:  "Thou 
shalt  not  covet,"  and  "Thou  shalt  not  steal." 


ARTICLE  VIL 

THE  PHILANTHROPIC   ARGUMENT   FOR   FOREIGN 

MISSIONS. 

To  one  who  thoroughly  believes  in  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  it  seems  very  wonderful  that  any  disciple  of  Christ 
should  doubt  the  obligation  resting  upon  the  Church  to  prosecute 
the  work  of  Foreign  Missions.  It  is  conceivable  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  peculiar  conjunctures  of  providential  circumstances, 
impediments  and  hindrances  may  lie  in  the  way  of  its  practical 
performance.  But  that  there  should  ever  exist  a  theoretical 
denial  of  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  address  herself  to  its  accom- 
plishraent,  or  even  a  trace  of  scepticism  upon  that  point,  is  a 
marvel  of  marvels.  The  cotnmand  of  her  Lawgiver  and  King  is 
so  express  that  there  would  appear  to  be,  when  the  ability  is  pos- 
sessed and  the  opportunity  is  furnished  to  undertake  the  work  of 
evangelising  the  nations,  no  discretion  as  to  interpretation  and 
no  option  as  to  obedience.  The  only  alternatives  are,  unques- 
tioning compliance,  or  downright  disloyalty.  The  attempt  to 
restrict  the  command,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  to  the  apostles  themselves^  is,  for 
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obvious  reasons,  entifely  unwarrantable.     From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  they  could  not  compass  its  complete  fulfilment.     It  was  not 
in  their  power  to  reach  every  human  being  who  was  contempo- 
rary with  themselves,  and,  of  course,  succeeding  generations  lay 
beyond  the  labors  of  those  who,  although  inspired,  were  mortal 
men.     It  is  plain  that  the  command  must  be  considered  binding 
upon  the  Church  as  an  evangelistic  institute,  as  long  as  any  por- 
tion of  the  race  remains  in  ignor;»nce  of  the  provisions  of  the 
gospel.     Every  creature  in  every  generation  and  in  every  clime 
ought  to  be  evangelised ;  and  until  that  is  done,  the  command  must 
continue    to  thunder  in  the   ear  of  the   Church:  "Preach   the 
gospel  to  every  creature."     Now  this  would  be  the  case,  were 
this  command  purely  a  positive  one;  were  there  no  reason  as- 
signed for  its  imposition.     A  command  may  be  arbitrary,  like 
the  injunction  laid  upon  our  first  parants  in  respect  to  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  but  if  it  proceed  from  God, 
his  authority  is  involved,  and  no  room  is  left  for  a  question  as  to 
the  duty   to  obey.     A  divine  precept  may  be  positive,  but  the 
duty  of  the  creature  to  comply  with   it  is  moral.     Were,  then, 
the  command   of  the.  Divine   Master   requiring  his  subjects  to 
evangelise  the  world  purely  positive  and  arbitrary,  the  consider- 
ation by  them  of  his  supreme  authority  would  be  sufficient  to 
suppress  every  rising  suggestion  of  scepticism    in  regard  to  the 
reasons  of  obedience.     The  reasons  for  issuing  a  command  and 
the  reasons  for  obeying  it  are  very  diiferent  things. 

But  the  wonder  occasioned  by  the  attitude  of  doubt  and  hesi- 
tancy on  the  part  of  some  as  to  the  work  of  evangelising  the 
world,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  Foreign  Missions,  is  en- 
hanced, when  we  reflect  that  the  reasons  for  the  divine  command 
which  makes  it  obligatory  are  distinctly  revealed,  and  would  be 
conspicuous  had  they  not  been  assigned.  They  are  clear  enough 
for  any  but  the  wilfully  blind  to  see.  The  glory  of  God,  the 
honor  of  Christ,  and  the  advancement  of  the  mediatorial  king- 
dom, are  reasons,  from  the  divine  side,  which  palpably  underlie 
and  enforce  the  terms  of  the  Great  Commission.  They  are  all 
wrapped  up  in  obedience  to  it.  The  authority  of  Christ,  which 
sustains  and  illuminates  it,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  every  mem- 
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ber  of  a  society  which  has  been  redeemed  by  blood,  and  prepared 
by  grace,  for  willing  subjection  to  the  mediatorial  sway.     But 
these  patent  inducements  to  obedience,  added  to  the  naked  com- 
mand,  must  serve  impressively   to  commend  it  to  every  heart 
which  is  jealous  for  the  divine  name,  and  solicitous  for  the  en- 
thronement of  Jesus  in  the  affections  of  the  human  race.     And 
this  is  not  all.     The  reasons  starting  into  life  from  the  human 
side    are    scarcely  less  imperious   for  a  prompt,    earnest,   and 
unflagging  execution  of  the  great  command.     The  spiritual  inter- 
ests and  the  eternal  destinies  of  mankind  are  implicated.     Philan- 
throphy,  as  well  as  piety,  hastens  the  Church  in  complying  with 
the  vocation  of  her  Head  to  evangelise  a  world  lying  in  wicked- 
ness, and  shadowed  by  death.     The  salvation  of  every  human 
soul  is  conditioned  upon  its  contact  with  the  gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God.     It  alone  is  redemption  for  the  lost.     The  heathen  must 
have  the  gospel,  or  perish.     The  evangelisation  of  the  heathen, 
and  we  may  add  of  merely   nominal   Christians,  as  necessary  to 
their  salvation, — this  is  the  great   philanthropic  argument  for 
Foreign   Missions.     If  the  force  and  grandeur  of  an  enterprise 
grounded  in  philanthropy  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  nature  of  the 
end  which  it  contemplates,  that  scKeme  must  be  eminently  enti- 
tled to  such  a  designation,  which  seeks  not  chiefly  the  rescue  of 
men   from    temporal   evils,  and  the  melioration  of  their  secular 
estate,  but  their  salvation  from  eternal  ruin,  and  their  enjoyment 
of  heavenly  bliss.     Not  civilisation,  butVedeniption ;  not  science, 
but  religion;  not  literature  and  the  arts,  but  eternal  life;   not  a 
remedy  for  the  diseased  and  dying  body,  but  a  sovereign  panacea 
for  doomed  and  wretched  souls;    not  disenthralment  from  human 
despotism,  but  emancipation  from  the  tyranny  of  the  devil  and  of 
sin  ;  not  deliverance  from  the  miseries  of  earth,  but  from  the  pains 
of  hell;  not  sublunary  pleasure,  honor,   and  wealth,  but  the  im- 
perishable glory  and  joy  of  heaven, — these  are  the  boons  which 
the  foreign   missionary — the   ambassador   of  Jesus   Christ,    the 
almoner  of  evangelic  blessings — offers,  with  outstretched  hands, 
to  the  perishing  hordes  of  our  fallen  race.     This  is  philanthropy — 
noble,  sublime.  Godlike!    Who  that  professes  to  be  a  lover  of  his 
fellow-men,  would  hesitate  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  so  glorious? 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  3 — 18. 
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Angels  are  postponed  for  human  workers  in  the  field  of  human 
wretchedness;  and  he  who  declines  to  have  a  share  in  this  grand- 
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iss  an  opportunity  as   irretrie\ 
splendid,  will  commit  a  blunder  which  must  leave  an  ineffaceable 
mark  upon  his  immortal  career. 

All  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  but  a  begging  of  the  question. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  it  is  but  the  anticipation  of  an 
irresistible  conclusion.  There  are  no  doubt  many  concurrent 
causes  of  the  painful,  the  appalling,  indifference  of  some  of  the 
followers  of  Jesus  to  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions.  Want  of 
sufficient  instruction  by  their  spiritual  guides,  the  absence  of 
stated  opportunities  for  the  contribution  of  their  means  to  this 
object,  neglect  of  the  study  of  God's  word,  the  feebleness  of  the 
spiritual  life,  an  imaginary  inability  arising  from  the  straitness 
of  their  circumstances,  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  demands  of 
the  home  and  the  foreign  field,  issuing  in  favor  of  the  former  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  latter  from  their  regards,  in  opposition 
to  the  plain  statement  of  Christ  that  the  field  is  the  world,  and 
his  imperative  injunction  to  his  Church  to  occupy  it, — these 
reasons  combine  to  produce  the  amazing  apathy  of  many  Chris- 
tians to  the  noblest  cause  wTiich  can  engage  the  affections,  or 
enlist  the  energies,  of  men  professing  to  be  redeemed  by  Jesus' 
blood  and  renewed  by  Jesus'  grace.  But  we  have  long  been 
persuaded,  and  time  only  deepens  the  conviction,  that  one  of  the 
most  potent  causes  of  this  strange  insensibility  to  the  claims  of 
Foreign  Missions  is  to  be  found  in  a  want  of  reflection,  or  in  a 
scepticism  either  latent  and  undefined,  or  pronounced  and  definite, 
in  regard  to  the  fact,  so  clearly  disclosed  in  the  Scriptures,  that 
the  evangelisation  of  the  heathen  is  necessary  to  their  salvation. 
Somehow  or  other,  it  is  assumed  that  they  can  be  saved  without 
the  gospel.  This  species  of  infidelity  in  the  Church,  which,  so 
so  far  as  it  goes,  houghs  the  foreign  missionary  work,  ought  to 
be  met,  and  we  propose  to  make  an  humble  contribution  towards 
its  removal.  In  discussing  this  subject,  we  will  attempt,  in  the 
first  place,  to  prove  the  necessity  to  the  heathen  of  the  gospel  as 
a  scheme  of  redemption ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  necessity  to 
them  of  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  in  order  to  their  salvation. 
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I.  The  impression  seems  to  prevail  in  the  minds  of  some  that 
the  scheme  of  religion  under  which  the  heathen  live  does  not 
necessarily  debar  them  from  the  hope  of  salvation;  that  it  need 
not  be  supposed  to  ensure  their  destruction;  and  that  the  benevo- 
lence of  God  will  lead  him  to  deal  leniently  with  their  failures 
to  comply  with  its  requirements.  • 

1.  In  estimating  the  probability  or  improbability  of  this  hy- 
pothesis, it  will  be  requisite,  in  the  first  place,  to  fix  as  precisely 
as  we  can  our  conception  of  the  religious  constitution  under  which 
the  heathen  actually  live.  What  is  that  form  of  the  moral  gov- 
ernment of  God  to  which  they  stand  related? 

The  moral  government  of  God  may  be  considered  as  either 
.simple  and  unmodified,  .or  as  modified  by  covenant  elements 
graciously  and  supernaturally  added  to  it  as  a  naked  dispensa- 
tion of  law.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  under  the  former 
of  these  aspects  the  divine  government  has  ever  been,  for  any 
length  of  time,  actually  administered  in  relation  to  man.  He  > 
never  had  an  historical  existence  under  a  pure  regiment  of  law. 
We  may  logically  abstract  the  essential  principles  of  moral  gov- 
ernment from  the  peculiar  federal  arrangements  which  have  been 
superadded  to  it;  but  the  Scriptures  inform  us  that  in  its  actual 
administration  it  has  either  been  modified  by  the  covenant  of 
works,  or  by  the  covenant  of  grace.  While  therefore  three  gen- 
eral schemes  of  religion  were  possible,  there  have  been  only  two 
under  which  man  has  historically  existed — Natural  Religion,  and 
Supernatural  Religion  or  the  Gospel.  Natural  Religion  was 
that  of  man  as  an  innocent  and  unfallen  being;  and  consisted  of 
two  elements, — the  one  naturally,  the  other  supernaturally,  re- 
vealed. The  first  comprised  those  essential  principles  of  religion 
which  were  involved  in  the  internal  constitution  of  man — his 
reason  and  conscience,  and  in  his  relations  to  external  nature  as 
manifesting  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God.  These,  as 
they  s'ljpposed  no  supernatural  communications  of  God's  "yvill, 
we  designate  as  naturally  revealed.  They  were  inlaid  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  human  soul,  or  inscribed  on  the  exquisite  organism 
of  the  body  and  the  magnificent  fabric  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.     The  second  element  of  Natural   Religion  was  the  cove- 
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nant  of  works,  which,  as  it  could  never  have  been  reached  by 
the  natural  reason,  but  was  a  product  of  a  free  and  gracious  de- 
terminfition  of  the  divine  will,  could  only  have  been  imparted  by 
a  supernatural  revelation. 

The  only  other  general  scheme  of  religion  which  has  been 
revealed  to  man  is  the  Gospel,  which  is  specifically  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  religion  of  sinners.  It  contemplates  man 
a?  fallen  and  ruined,  and  its  very  genius  is  that  of  a  supernatural 
redemption.  It  provides  a  Saviour  for  the  lost.  Jesus  incarnate, 
crucified,  risen — this  is  its  peculiar  burden,  its  distinctive  glory. 
As  there  have  been  two  generic  systems  of  religion,  so  there 
have  been  three  distinct  dispensations  of  the  Gospel  as  a  specific 
scheme.  First  in  order  came  the  Patriarchal,  in  which  it  pleased 
God  to  communicate  to  fallen  man  some  knowledge  of  a  Saviour 
by  promise,  and  to  preserve  it  in  the  minds  of  men  by  means  of 
the  institution  of  animal  sacrifices.  Next  came  the  Jewish  Dis- 
pensation, in  which  clearer  information  was  imparted  in  regard 
to  a  Redeemer  yet  to  come,  and  the  sanctions  of  the  law  so  clearly 
authenticated,  and  its  requirements  so  tightly  bound  upon  the 
conscience,  as  by  their  very  stringency  to  drive  the  soul  for 
deliverance  to  that  promised  Saviour.  Lastly,  inaugurated  by 
our  Lord  himself,  came  the  Christian  Dispensation,  in  which  the 
indestructible,  but  obscured  and  tarnished,  truths  of  Natural 
Religion  are  republished  and  more  authoritatively  enforced,  but 
the  peculiar  province  of  which  is,  by  provisions  wholly  foreign 
to  that  scheme — by  the  vicarious  righteousness  of  a  crucified  and 
risen  Redeemer  and  the  regenerating  grace  of  his  Spirit — to  fur- 
nish salvation  to  condemned  and  polluted  sinners. 

Now,  the  (juestion  ought  to  be  met.  and,  if  possible,  settled, 
under  which  of  these  modifications  of  the  moral  government  of 
God  does  the  case  of  the  heathen  fall?  Are  they  to  be  regarded 
as  living  under  the  operation  of  one  of  the  dispensations  of  the 
gospel,  or  as  remanded  to  the  original  scheme  of  natural  religion, 
or  as  related  to  the  naked  dispensation  of  law?  It  is  well  nigh 
universally  conceded  by  evangelical  writers,  that  they  are  neither 
under  the  Jewish,  nor  the  Christian,  dispensation  of  the  gospel; 
but   the  position  has  been  maintained,  as   by  Richard  Watson 
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in  his  Theological  Institutes,  that  they  ought  to  be  considered 
as  living  under  the  Patriarchal;  and  that,  as  they  may  possibly 
have  access,  through  sonre  fragmentary  traditions  floating  down 
through  the  ages,  to  the  fountain  of  life  in  the  first  promise  of 
redemption,  they   may  be  saved  through  faith  in  it.     The  first 
difficulty  which  this  hypothesis  encounters,  is  the  fact  that  when 
a  dispensation  of  religion  has  accomplished  the  temporary  office 
assigned  to  it,  and  having  reached  the  culminating  point  of  its 
development  and  met   the  fulfilment  of  its  end  in  an  economy 
which  succeeds  and  displaces  it,  it  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
abrogated  and  passes  away.     There  would  appear  to  be  an  analo- 
gy, in  this  respect,  between  the  succession  of  species  in  the  realm 
of  nature,  and  that  of  religious  dispensations  in   the  domain  of 
grace.     In  either  case,  that  which  was  once  living  and  productive 
becomes  fossilised  and  effete.     It  ceases  to  be  an  organ  of  life. 
If,  for  example,  a  Jew  should  now  contend  that  he  may  be  saved 
by  the  mere   provisions  of  the  Mosaic   dispensation,  he  would 
assume  that  a  religious  constitution  which  has  discharged  its  tem- 
porary function  and  has  vanished  away,  is  still  living  and  opera- 
tive.     He  would  commit  the   mistake  of  seeking  life  in  death* 
The  same  holds  true  of  the  supposed  case  of  the  heathen  under 
the  Patriarchal  dispensation.     That  gave  way  to  the  Jewish,  as 
it,  in  turn,  lost  its  distinctive  features  and  was  merged  into  the 
Christian.     In  both  instances,  there  was  once  held  out  the  promise 
of  a  Saviour  to  come,  of  an  atonement  for  sin  to  be  made;  and 
faith  in  that  promise  was  ordained  of  God  as  the  means  of  salva- 
tion.    But  that   illustrious  promise,  reposing  on  the  bosom  of 
which  patriarchs  and  prophets  and  all  the  saints  of  old  lived  in 
hope  and  died  in  peace,  has  been  fulfilled;  and  its  fulfilment  was 
necessarily  its  extinction  as  a  promise.     The  first  advent  of  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind  has   been  a  fact  for  eighteen   centuries, 
and,  consequently,  there  is  no  promise  of  it  now  extended  to  the 
nations  of  the  world.     Faith  in  the  first  promise,  therefore,  would 
be  faith  in  zero.     Those  who  ground  the  salvability  of  the  heathen 
in  their  relation  to  that  promise  rest  it  on  a  shadowy  foundation. 
It  is  one   thing   to  say   that  salvation   was   possible  through  a 
divinely  ordained  provision  while  it  existed,  and  quite  another 
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to  say  that  it  is  possible  through  the  same  provision  after  it  has 
ceased  to  exist.  The  Jew  rn»y  tenaciously  cling  to  the  hope  of 
salvation  through  a  Saviour  yet  to  com6 ;  and  certain  Christian 
writers  may  claim  for  the  heathen — what,  however,  thej  them- 
selves have  never  actually  been  known  to  maintain — that  they 
may  be  saved  in  the  sanse  way ;  bat  that  does  not  alter  God's 
ordination  which  now  conditions  salvation  upon  faith  in  a  Saviour 
who  has  already  come. 

The  second  difficulty  in  the  path  of  the  hypothesis  under  con- 
sideration, consists  in  the  greater  likelihood  that  the  heathen,  if 
they  live  under  any  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  exist  under  the 
Christian  than  under  the  Patriarchal.  The  reason  is  plain. 
The  Christian  religion  has,  at  a  time  thousands  of  years  subse- 
quent to  the  promulgation  of  the  first  promise,  been  propagated  by 
the  most  zealous,  indefatigable,  and,  in  all  respects,  the  most 
extraordinary  missionaries  that  ever  published  the  knowledge  of 
a  system.  The  apostles,  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  went  every- 
where preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  established 
distributing  centres  of  evangelical  knowledge  in  widely  separated 
portions  of  the  world.  When  we  take  into  account,  too,  the  fact 
that  the  providence  of  God  seems  to  have  wonderfully  prepared 
the  way  for  its  dissemination ;  when  we  reflect  that  philosophy  had 
reached  the  climax  of  its  efforts  and  the  maximum  of  its  influence, 
and  yet  stood  convicted  as  utterly  unable  to  solve  the  momentous 
questions  connected  with  the  destinies  of  the  race;  when  we 
remember  the  extraordinary  facilities  for  the  spread  of  a  system 
arising  out  of  the  intercommunication  between  the  most  distant 
points  of  a  vast  empire  controlled  by  a  powerful  central  govern- 
ment: it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  a  scheme  professing  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  the  dominant  religions  and  to  meet  the  felt 
necessities  ol  man,  a  scheme  propagated  by  men,  inspired  of  God, 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  supported  by  the  most 
splendid  miracles,  would  soon  penetrate  into  every  land,  and  be 
freely  discussed  by  the  advocates  of  every  creed,  [f  the  exten- 
sive publication  of  religion  is  to  be  assumed  as  proof  that  it  is 
widely  known,  this  evidence  of  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
provisions  of  Christianity  by  a  large  portion  of  the  race  is  abun- 
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-<lanfcly  clear.  If  it  fee  urged  that  th^  impression  of  apostolic 
labors  was  not  felt  outside  the  limits  of  the  Roroan  dominion,  the 
■answer  is  obvious,  that  this  is  taking  for  granted  what  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  cannot  be  proved.  The  absence  of  Christian 
knowledge  in  any  country  is  no  evidence  that  the  gospel  was 
never  preached  there,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  possession  of  Chris- 
tianity has  been  lost  in  some  of  the  very  regions  where  it  was 
not  only  originally  established,  but  where  for  centuries  it  vigor- 
ously flourished.  And  here  the  dilemma  occurs:  either  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  has  been  lost  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world  where  it  once  obtained,  or  it  is  in  part  still  preserved.  If 
lost,  then,  a  fortiori^  it  is  more  probable  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  promise  given  to  Adam  has  perished.  If  retained,  then  why 
contend  for  the  access  of  the  heathen  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Patriarchal  dispensation,  when  it  is  conceded  that  they  are  in 
contact  with  those  of  the  Christian?  But  it  is  confessed  that 
thev  are  not  under  the  Christian.  The  admission,  in  view  of  the 
facts  which  have  been  signalised,  is  fatal  to  the  supposition  that 
they  are  under  the  Patriarchal.  If  they  have  lost  more  distinct 
and  recent  knowledge,  where  is  the  probability  that  they  possess 
the  more  ancient  and  obscure? 

It  does  not  affect  this  argument  to  say  that  the  offering  of 
.sacrifices  by  the  heathen  supposes  some  acquaintance,  through 
the  medium  of  tradition,  with  the  provisions  of  the  first  dispen- 
sation of  the  gospel.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  fact  which  has 
been  signalised  would  no  more  prove  their  knowledge  of  the  Pa- 
triarchal, than  of  the  Christian,  economy.  In  the  second  place, 
the  sacrifices  offered  by  the  heathen  are,  materially  considered, 
to  a  great  extent  at  least,  different  from  those  which  God  required. 
In  the  third  place,  the  ministers  who  offer  them  in  behalf  of  the 
people  were  neveK  appointed  by  God,  and  as  no  sinner  has  a 
warrant  to  discharge  priestly  functions  for  sinners  except  in 
consequence  of  a  divine  vocation,  these  intruders  into  the  sacer- 
dotal office  are  as  profane  as  their  sacrifices  are  worthless.  In 
the  fourth  place,  no  sacrifice  ever  had  any  virtue  except  by  reason 
of  a  typical  relation,  divinely  ordained,  between  it  and  the  only 
intrinnically   efficacious  sacrifice — that   of  Christ,   the  sole  Re- 
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deemerof  mankind.  And  it  is  needless  t?o  show  that  the  sacrificial 
offerings  of  the  heathen  are  utterly  destitute  of  any  such  charac- 
teristic. This  must  have  been  true  of  the  heathen  previously  to 
the  first  advent  of  the  Saviour;  and  as  no  type  has  a  retrospec- 
tive value,  it  is  nothing  less  than  mockery  of  the  sad  condition 
of  the  heathen  since  that  event  to  urge  that  their  caricatures  of 
gospel  sacrifices  can  novf  possess  any  pretensions  to  saving 
eflScacy.  ^-KTj^jfj'y-i  tvM'  'fiwG'u  nrit  ,.l>•'l•^l^«'j;>«'^  v'it;;(i^.vi-.»  iUiu  v^  \ 

u>  There  is  another  consideration  which  may  be  briefly  mentioned 
as  damaging  to  the  maintainors  of  this  hypothesis.  It  flows  from 
their  inconsistency  with  themselves.  In  the  same  breath,  as 
could  easily  be  evinced,  they  hold  to  the  salvability  of  the  heathen 
in  consequence  of  their  access  to  the  first  promise,  that  is,  in 
consequence  of  their  ability  to  know  something  of  the  gospel, 
and  contend  that  they  may  be  saved  through  the  indirect  applica- 
tion to  them  of  the  benefits  of  the  atonement,  that  is,  if  the 
language  mean  anything,  without  their  ability  to  know  anything 
of  the  gospel.  They  are  salvable  through  a  knowledge  of  it; 
they  are  salvable  without  a  knowledge  of  it. 

This  hypothesis  has  been  discussed  at  some  length,  because 
we  regard  the  supposition  that  the  heathen  live  under  one  of  the 
dispensations  of  the  gospel  as  furnishing  the  most  plausible  sup- 
port for  the  tenet  of  their  salvability.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pursue  this  special  argument  any  further.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is 
of  very  little  importance  whether  we  can  show  or  not  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  heathen  to  know  somewhat  of  the  gospel  through 
some  lingering  fragment  of  a  tradition  concerning  what  has  been 
called  the  Protevangeliura,  or  that  a  saving  knowledge  of  it  was 
at  any  time  in  the  past  communicated  to  that  portion  of  mankind 
which  is  conceded  on  all  hands  to  lie  under  the  pall  of  heathenish 
darkness,  and  the  actual  condition  of  which  is  admitted  by  Mr. 
Watson  himself  to  be  "aff'ectingly  bad."  Whether  they  never 
had  any  other  knowledge  of  a  Saviour  than  that  which  sprung 
like  a  faint  dawn  from  the  first  promise,  or  whether  they  subse- 
quently received  clearer  light  from  Jewish  proselytes  and  Chris- 
tian missionaries — all  this  avails  nothing.  It  is-  sufficient  to 
know  that  they  are  now  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  first  principles 
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of  the  gospel  of  Chrigt.  This  fact  the  Apostle  Paul  establishes 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  employs  it 
as  lying  at  the  root  of  his  whole  succeeding  argument.  To  sfty 
that  the  heathen  are  under  a  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  eVerl 
were  it  so,  is  to  talk  of  a  blind  man  under  the  beams  of  the  sun, 
or  a  dead  man  under  the  light  of  life. 

It  deserves  to  be  added,  that,  if  the  doctrine  were  true  that  the 
heathen  live  under  one  of  the  dispensations  of  the  gospel,  the 
question  as  to  the  salvability  of  the  heathen  loses  all  significance; 
for  the  specific  difference  of  the  case  of  those  who  are  denomi* 
nated  heathen  is,  according  to  general  admission,  the  fact  that 
they  are  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  It  is  a 
wretched  solecism  to  talk  of  the  salvability  of  the  heathen,  if  by 
the  term  heathen  are  meant  those  who  live  under  a  dispensation 
of  the  gospel  and  may  have  access  to  the  promise  of  salvation 
which  it  contains.  Who  would  ever  dream  of  raising  the  inquiry 
whether  such  persons  may  be  saved  ?  It  would  amount  to 
nothing  more  than  this  :  Are  those  in  n  salvable  condition  who 
may  be  saved  by  the  gospel  ?  The  conclusion  to  which  this  argu- 
ment has  fairly  conducted  us  is,  that  the  heathen  cannot  be 
regarded  as  living  under  one  of  the  dispensations  of  the  gospel. 
"  2.  But  if  they  do  not  exist  under  the  gospel,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  under  the  operation  of  the  moral  government  of  God 
as  modified  by  the  covenant  of  grace,  the  question  still  presses, 
under  what  religious  constitution  do  they  live?  Two  remaining 
suppositions  exhaust  the  possibilities  in  the  case :  Either  the 
heathen  are  under  the  provisions  of  natural  religion  ;  that  is,  as 
has  been  shown  already,  of  moral  government  as  modified  by  the 
covenant  of  Works  ;  or  tho}'  are  related  to  a  naked  dispensation 
of  law  ;  that  is  of  moral  government,  simple  and  unmodified  by 
federal  arrangements.  That  they  d  >  not  live  under  the  operation 
of  the  covenant  of  works  may  be  evinced,  in  the  first  place,  by 
a  mere  statement  of  the  case.  Natural  religion,  as  involvinot  in 
addition  to  the  essential  principles  of  moral  government,  the 
element  of  a  covenant,  was  the  Religion  of  Adam  in  innocence,  and 
potentially  the  religion  of  his  race.  The  threatening  of  death 
Was  not  in  itself  considered  one  of  the  distinguishing  peculiarities 
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of  the  covenant,  for  it  is  evident  that  it  was  common  to  it  with  a 
simple  government  of  law.  A  breach  of  the  law,  no  matter  how 
administered,  must  have  issued  in  death.  The  effect  of  the 
federal  arrangement  upon  that  threatening  was,  in  case  of  the 
fall  of  Adam,  to  entail  it  upon  all  his  posterity,  antecedently  to 
their  own  conscious  and  personal  transgressions.  Hid  guilt 
would  be  their  guilt.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  covenant 
were  the  recapitulation  of  the  race  in  a  federal  head  and  the 
promise  to  hifn  and  them,  in  the  event  of  his  obedience  for  a 
limited  time  of  probation,  of  an  indefectible  life.  It  was  a  cove- 
nant of  life,  the  rewards  of  which — justification  and  adoption — 
were  suspended  upon  the  temporary  obedience  of  the  federal 
head  and  representative.  He  fell  ;  and  the  results  of  his  fall  to 
his  descendants  were  the  destruction  of  his  federal  headship  as 
a  ground  of  hope,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  promise  of  eternal 
life.  All  that  was  distinctive  of  the  covenant  as  one  of  life  was 
gone  Nothing  but  the  penalty  remained  as  the  lamentable  in- 
heritance of  the  race.  The  covenant  having  been  broken,  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  of  death  became  simply  a  legal  meas- 
ure. The  race,  swept,  by  the  fall  of  their  head,  from  the  plat- 
form of  the  covenant,  were  remanded  to  the  original  relation  of 
individual  subjects  to  the  naked  rule  of  law.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  subjection  of  the  race  to  the  unmodified 
sway  of  law  took  place  under  a  tremendous  disadvantage.  They 
were  no  longer  innocent,  with  the  prospect  of  enjoying  reward 
so  long  as  they  might  continue  obedient.  They  were  already 
guilty,  and  passed  under  the  operation  of  a  violated  and  con- 
demning law.  It  is  obvious  that  a  covenant,  as  a  purely  positive 
institution,  when  once  broken  by  a  federal  head  and  representa- 
tive, is  abrogated  both  for  himself  and  his  constituency.  The 
failure  of  one  of  the  parties  to  comply  with  its  conditions  dis- 
solves the  bond  of  the  contract.  To  say,  accordingly,  that  the 
heathen  still  live  under  the  covenant  of  works,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  under  the  scheme  of  natural  religion,  in  its  integ- 
rity, is  to  say  that  they  still  enjoy  the  promise  of  life  in  Adam, 
their  federal  head  ;  that  sinners  exist  under  a  religious  constitu- 
tion which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,    was   peculiar  to  a  con- 
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dition  of  innocence.  That  they  are  under  the  penalty  of  the 
covenant  proves  nothing.  The  penalty  is  not  the  totality  of  the 
covenant.  It  is  clear  as  day  that  no  heathen  man  can  now  be 
justified  under  the  operation  of  the  covenant  of  works.  That  is 
all  for  which  it  is  worth  while  to  contend. 

The  view,  however,  has  been  maintained  by  certain  distin- 
guished Calvinistic  theologians — as  by  Edward  Fisher  in  his 
Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity,  and  his  aunotator,  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Boston — that  the  covenant  of  works  was  renewed  and 
republished  at  Sinai.  And  even  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  in  his  great 
work  on  Systematic  Theology,  says :  "It  [the  Mosaic  covenant] 
contained,  as  does  also  the  New  Testament,  a  renewed  publica- 
tion of  the  original  covenant  of  works."  If  by  this  it  is  meant 
that  God  at  Sinai  republished  the  moral  law  which,  of  course, 
had  been  embodied  in  the  covenant  of  works,  and  reenforced 
upon  sinners  the  penalty  of  that  covenant,  what  is  said  is  true  ; 
but  it  is  certainly  extraordinary  to  hold  that  that  implied  a  re- 
newal of  the  original  covenant.  Something  more  is  evidently 
conveyed  by  this  language,  to  wit,  that  God  has  renewed  the 
covenant  of  works  with  the  individuals  of  the  race,  suspending 
the  promise  of  life  upon  the  condition  of  personal  obedience. 
From  that  position  we  are  obliged  to  dissent,  and  to  maintain  the 
view  that  the  covenant  of  works  never  has  been  renewed  with 
man  since  its  violation  by  Adam. 

v^'  The  covenant  of  works  cannot  be  confounded  with  a  simple 
dispensation  of  law.  It  involved  a  serious  modification  of  pure 
moral  government.  It  was  an  arrangement  of  divine  providence 
superadded  to  mere  law,  and  containing  peculiar  and  distinctive 
elements  which  contradistinguished  it  from  a  simple  legal 
economy.  The  question,  therefore,  of  the  renewal  of  that  cove- 
nant after  its  violation,  is  the  question  of  its  renewal  as  to  these 
peculiar  and  distinctive  features,  and  not  the  question  whether 
the  provisions  which  were  common  between  it  and  naked  law 
were  reenforced.  That  the  covenant,  as  receiving  its  denomina- 
tion from  its  characteristic  elements,  has  never  been  republished, 
will  appear  from  the  following  considerations : 

(1.)  There  was  no  promise  made  to  sinners  at  Sinai,  nor  ever 
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siince  in  the  Old  Testauaept  or  the  New,  of  a-n  indefectible  life 
upon  the  condition  of  perfect  personal  obedience.  They  were 
already  spiritually  dead,  and  therefore  could  not  obey  and  live, 
even  in  the  lowest — the  contingent  sense.  They  were  already 
under  the  curse  of  the  covenant,  and  therefore  could  not  expect 
its  blessing.  Its  threatening  was  already  fulfilled  upon  them, 
and  therefore  they  could  not  be  subjects  of  its  propaise.  A  pro- 
mise to  the  dead  that  they  should  live  if  they  would  deliver 
themselves  from  death  ;  a  promise  to  the  condemned  that  they 
should  be  acquitted  if  they  would  discharge  themselves  from  con- 
demnation ;  a  promise  to  the  accursed  that  they  should  be  blessed 
if  they  would  free  themselves  from  the  curse ;  in  a  word,  a 
promise  contradictory  to  facts,  and  suspended  upon  impossible 
conditions,  is  something  which  passes  comprehension.  The  de- 
mand of  the  law  for  perfect  obedience  from  those  who  have  dis- 
obeyed it,  and  so  have  disabled  themselves  for  obedience,  is 
not  only  conceivable,  but  legitimate  an^  necessary.  But  the 
promise  of  a  broken  covenant  that  it  would  give  life  to  its  vio- 
lators is  quite  a  different  thing.  It  would  be,  in  the  same  breath, 
to  curse  and  to  bless. 

(2.)  The  limitations  involved  in  the  condition  of  the  covenant 
of  works  certainly  were  not  reappointed  at  Sinai.  There  was 
no  limitation  as  to  persons  in  a  federal  head.  Federal  head  there 
was,  and  could  be,  none.  Adam  could  not  be,  for  he  had  already 
failed,  and  in  all  probability  had  himself  been  saved  from  the 
effects  of  his  infidelity  to  his  trusteeship  through  another  federal 
head^— Jesus  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  the  representative  of  sin- 
ners in  a  different  covenant.  But  God  appointed  no  other 
federal  head  of  a  legal  covenant  at  Sinai  ;  and  as  he  has  never 
dealt  with  men,  in  an  economy  contemplating  the  acquisition  of 
life,  except  in  a  covenant- head,  the  doctrine  that  he  reinstitutcd 
the  covenant  of  works  at  Sinai,  or  has  ever  done  it  since,  is  des- 
titute of  foundation.  A  covenant  without  a  covenant-head  is 
inadmissible. 

,  Further,  there  was  no  limitation  as  to  time.  No  definite  obe- 
dience was  assigned  to  man,  as  at  first.  God  did  not  say  at 
Sinai,  Obey  for  a  limited  period,  and  I  will  justify  you.     What 
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he  did  was  to  reeqforce  the  morsl  law,  ai^d  then  to  publish  the 
covenant  of  grace  .»»s  tl^e.rnethod  of  escape  frorp  its  condemning 
sentence. 

(3.)  I'here  was  no  ipappsition  of  a  specific  test  of  obecJience— ^ 
not  a  word  about  the  tree  of  knowledge,  nor  any  other  positive 
institute,  unless  the  position  be  takeii  that  the  positive  institu- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  economy  were  appointed  as  special  tests  of 
legal  obedience.  But  that  view  would  be  opposed  by  insuperg-ble 
diflSculties.  First,  the  covenant  supposed  to  be  so  formed  would 
not  have  been  the  original  covenant  of  works,  but  one  entirely 
new,  as  embracing  characteristic  elements  different  from  those  of 
the  old.  Secondly,  it  would  not  have  been  made  through  4 
federal  head ;  for  although  Moses  was  in  a  certain  subordini^te 
sense  a  mediator,  he  surely  was  not  a  covenant-head  and  repre- 
sentative. Thirdly,  a  covenant  involving  as  special  tests  of 
obedience  the  positive  institutions  of  Judaism,  could  have  bad  no 
practical  bearing  upon  the  race  in  general.  And  fourthly,  the 
positive  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  economy  had  reference  c)iiefly 
to  the  covenant  of  grace;  they  were  typical  of  redepiption 
through  Christ,  They  therefore  could  not  have  had  a  peculiar 
relation  to  a  covenant  of  a  wholly  opposite  character.  ^ 

(4.)  There  was,  in  the  Sinaitic  transaction,  not  a  worcj  abou^ 
the  tree  of  life  in  connexion  with  personal  obedience.  The  only 
Tree  of  Life  of  which  there  was  any  intimation  was  one  provide^ 
by  another  nnd  a  better  covenant:  one  that  grows,  not  in^n 
earthly  Eden,  but  in  the  paradise  of  God.  God  has  never  given 
to  sinners  any  sacramental  pledge,  nor  any  promise  of  life,  apart 
from  Ghri«t  the  Redeemer. 

If  now,  as  has  been  sufiiciently  evinced,  there  w^,  in  the 
transaction  at  Sinai,  no  reappointment  of  the  distinctive  ele- 
ments which  characterised  the  covenant  of  worljs,  there  could 
have  been  no  renewal  of  that  covenant  with  man.  All  the  proofs 
advanced  in  favor  of  its  reinstitution  amount  onlv  to  this — that 
God  reenforced  by  new  and  impressive  sanctions  upon  the  con- 
science that  eternal  and  indestructible  rule  of  rightpousness  to 
whicb  the  covenant  of  works  had  .been  superadded,  ,J|pd  from 
which  it  had  been  torn  away  by  the  progenitor  and  represents- 
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tive  of  the  race.  The  easy  conditions  of  obedience,  the  facile 
terms  upon  which  justification  and  eternal  life  might  have  been 
secured,  which  exuberant  grace  had  annexed  to  the  raoral  law. 
were  stripped  from  it  by  the  reckless  infatuation  of  man  ;  and  it 
was  left  in  its  naked  majesty  and  sternness,  speaking  no  longer 
to  the  soul  in  the  gentle  whispers  of  love,  but  in  the  thunder- 
tones  of  retributive  justice.  The  original  covenant  of  works  is 
forever  abrogated  as  a  covenant  of  promise,  to  all  those  for  whom 
its  condition  has  not  been  fulfilled  by  Christ,  the  second  Adam; 
to  them  nothing  of  it  remains  but  the  penalty  which  entails 
spiritual  and  eternal  death.  In  maintaining  this  view  we  are 
sustained  by  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Thornwell,  that  man,  since  the 
fall,  is  related  to  the  covenant  of  works  only  as  he  is  condemned 
under  its  penalty,  having  forfeited  all  connexion  with  its  promise; 
and  that  the  race,  in  their  natural  sinful  condition,  are  treated 
as  individuals  under  the  general  principles  of  moral  government. 
Let  us  now  look  in  the  face  the  mournful  conclusion  to  which 
the  argument  thus  far  has  led  us.  The  heathen  are  not  under 
the  gospel  scheme,  in  either  of  its  dispensations ;  they  are  not 
under  the  scheme  of  natural  religion,  in  its  integrity,  as  involv- 
ing the  covenant  of  works;  they  are  not  under  the  simply  legal 
scheme  of  unmodified  moral  government,  as  yet  unviolated  as  to 
its  requirements,  and  extending  the  promise  of  reward  so  long  as 
obedience  is  rendered.  What  then  ?  Nothing  remains  but  to 
regard  them  as  under  the  operation  of  a  broken  and  condemning 
law. 

'  There  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
except  upon  one  or  the  other  of  two  suppositions  :  either  that  the 

^'Adamic  race  does  not  include  the  whole  population  of  the  globe, 
that  there  are  races  which  did  not  descend  from  Adam ;  or,  that 
the  whole  human   race,  although    admitted  to  have  sprung  from 

^  Adam,  are  not  involved  in  the  guilt  of  his  first  sin. 

In  regard  to  the  former  of  these  suppositions,  we  would  remark, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  an  unproved  hypothesis;  and  so  long 
as  it  continues  in  that  posture,  it  cannot  bo  considered  as  invali- 
dating the  natural  and  ordinary  interpretation  attaching  to  the 
scriptural  account  of  the  origin  of  man.    In  the  second  place,  the 
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<;vidence  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  scientific  hypothesis 
of  the  specific  unity  of  the  race,  as  derived  from  philology, 
ethnology,  anatomy,  psychological  and  moral  considerations; 
and  especially  from  the  physical  law  of  hybridity  based  upon  a 
well-nigh  universal  induction  of  facts.  In  the  third  place,  not 
only  the  unbroken  consensus  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  the 
usus  loquendi  of  the  world  at  large,  would  have  to  be  revolution- 
ised in  order  to  be  accommodated  to  this  hypothesis.  The  pre- 
sumption against  it,  furnished  by  this  consideration,  is  enormous; 
and  another  presumption,  springing  from  the  common  beliefs  and 
traditions  of  mankind,  is  equally  powerful  in  opposition  to  it. 
In  the  fourth  place,  even  were  this  hypothesis  confirmed,  it  could 
exert  no  practical  effect  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
argument — that  the  heathen  are  under  the  scope  of  a  violated 
and  condemning  law.  If  any  general  fact  has  been  derived  from 
a  wide  and  all-embracing  collection  of  particular  instances,  ad- 
mitting of  no  exceptions,  it  is  the  universality  of  original  sin. 
Now  this  universal  effect  must  have  a  corresponding  cause,  and 
if  there  b.e  extra- Adaraic  races,  they  must  have  had  a  relation  to 
their  progenitors  similar  to  that  which  the  descendants  of  Adam 
sustain  to  him.  They  must  have  sinned  and  fallen  in  them.  No 
other  conclusion  can  be  entertained  in  consistency  with  the 
justice  of  God's  moral  government,  unless  we  fly  to  the  hypothe- 
sis of  an  ante-mundane  existence  of  mankind — an  hypothesis 
contradicted  alike  by  the  scriptural  record  and  the  facts  of  human 
consciousness. 

The  second  supposition — that  the  whole  human  race,  although 
conceded  to  have  descended  from  Adara,  are  not  implicated  in 
the  guiltof  his  first  sin — might,  did  time  permit,  be  disproved  by 
the  ordinary  arguments,  drawn  from  universal  experience  and 
observation,  in  favor  of  the  fact  that  original  sin  is  an  all-con- 
ditioning law  affecting  the  moral  attitqde  of  the  race;  and  the 
irresistible  inference,  that  it  must  have  had  its  root  in  the  guilt 
derived  from  a  federal  head  and  representative.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  hypothesis  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  explicit 
testimony  of  God's  word.  No  true-  believer  in  the  authority  of 
that  word  requires  any  further  proof.  . 
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We  return,  then,  to  our  conclusion,  that  the  religious  constitu- 
tion utidfer  which  the  heathen  live  is  one  which  relates  them  to 
the  essential  principles  of  moral  government,  and  the  sentence  of 
ft  broken  and  condemning  law.  This  is  their  condition  by  nature : 
iti  it  they  are  born.  But  the  Scriptures  do  not  represent  them 
as  simply  condemned  for  their  participation  in  the  federal  guilt 
of  Adam's  sin.  They  declare  that  the  heathen  are  condemned 
also  for  their  own  personal  and  conscious  violations  of  law,  and 
that  they  perish  on  that  account.  No  more  need  be  done  in 
establishing  this  position  than  briefly  to  advert  to  the  argument 
of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  He 
Ihtarts  out  with  the  tremendous  assumption  that  "the  wrath  of 
God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  un- 
righteousness." He  then  convicts  the  heathen  as  ungodly  and 
Unrighteous,  and  presents  a  portraiture  of  their  moral  condition 
which  exhibits  heathenism,  not  in  the  light  of  a  system  to  be 
apologised  for  and  excused  as  the  result  of  weakness,  but  as  the 
culmination  of  abominable  crime.  Not  only  had  they  apostatised 
from  God;  not  only  had  they  deliberately  rejected  him  and 
spurned  the  patent  evidences  of  his  existence,  perfections,  and 
government  flaming  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth;  but  they  had 
proceeded  to  the  lust  development  of  iniquity  in  substituting  in 
the  place  of  their  divine  Maker  the  vilest  creations  of  their  own 
debauched  imaginations  and  the  most  contemptible  objects  of 
sense.  What  was  this  but  to  worship  themselves,  and  what 
further  insult  is  it  possible  for  the  creature  to  fling  in  the  face  of 
his  God?  The  peculiar  enormity  of  sin  lies,  not  simply  in  the 
substitution  and  enthronement  of  the  creature  in  the  place  of  God, 
but  in  making  that  creature  the  sinner  himself.  For  he  is  con- 
scious of  the  fact  of  his  own  guilt,  polllition,  and  degradation. 
He  knows  it  not  by  observation,  by  external  perception,  or  by 
feport;  he  knows  it  by  the  sure,  clear,  indubitable  testimony  of 
his  own  consciousness.  And  in  spite  of  such  a  conviction,  to 
elevate  himself  to  the  place  of  Him  whom  he  ought  to  be  led  by 
the  indestructible  laws  of  his  being  to  acknowledge  as  his  Creator 
Ithd  Supreme  Ruler;  to  enthrone  himself  in  the  seat  of  One  who 
18  infinite  beauty,  holiness,  and  glory — this  is  the  very  climax  of 
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outrageous  and  atrocious  wickedness.  He  who  would  thus  raise 
himself  to  the  highest  summit  of  heaven  deserves  to  be  plunged 
into  the  lowest  abyss  of  hell.  To  worship  any  creature  is  bad 
enough  ;  but  for  a  conscious  sinner  to  worship  himself  implies  a 
a  degree  of  depravity,  the  forgiveness  of  which  would  almost  seem 
to  be  incompetent  to  almighty  power  and  infinite  grace.  Such 
is  the  fearful  ungodliness  which  the  Apostle  ascribes  to  the 
heathen;  and  their  unrighteousness  was  akin  to  it.  There  is  no 
obligation  which  binds  man  to  his  fellow-man  which  they  did  not, 
like  swine,  trample  into  the  mire.  This  picture  which  Paul  so 
graphically  paints  of  the  heathen  of  his  day,  universal  observa- 
tion proves  to  be  applicable  to  the  heathen  of  this  age.  Now, 
argues  the  Apostle,  they  tvho  sin  without  law  shall  perish  with- 
out law,  for  they  are  a  law  to  themselves.  Here  there  is  no  de- 
nial that  the  heathen  are  transgressors  of  law,  but  only  that  they 
are  violators  of  a  specific  law.  They  sin  not  against  the  require- 
ments which  it  is. the  peculiar  province  of  the  Scriptures  to  en- 
force, since  they  could  have  no  access  to  them.  But  they  sin 
against  the  moral  law  inlaid  in  their  nature,  and  thundering  in 
the  judgments  of  conscien<e.  The  standard  of  right  and  wrong, 
by  which  they  judged  either  their  own  thoughts  or  their  fellow- 
meu,  is  the  standard  by  which  God  will  judge  them.  They  trans- 
gress the  law  of  God,  and,  therefore,  justly  perish. 

If,  then,  the  conclusion  is  irrefragably  established,  that  the 
heathen  live  under  the  operation  of  a  violated  and  condemning 
law,  the  argument  against  their  salvability  without  the  gospel  is 
a  short  one.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  Paul  in  his  elaborate 
argument  touching  justification,  presents  the  negative  branch  of 
it  in  one  brief  sentence.  The  question  being.  Can  a  sinner  be 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  law?  he  answers  no,  '*for  by  the 
law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin."  That  is  all  he  deemed  it  necessary 
to  say.  And  it  was  enough.  A  scheme  which  convicts  its  sub- 
jects of  guilt,  and  provides  no  relief  from  its  condemnation,  is 
manifestly  incompetent  to  justify.  It  involves  a  palpable  contra- 
diction to  say  that  the  law  which  condemns  can  acquit;  that  the 
law  which  kills  can  make  alive;  tliat  the  law  which  curses  cart 
bless.  Salvation  from  the  effects  of  violated  law  is  only  possible 
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through  an  extra-legal  and  remedial  scheme.  There  is  but  one 
such  scheme.  If  a  competent  righteousness  is  necessary  in  order 
to  justification,  and  the  gospel  alone  furnishes  it;  if  there  is  but 
one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  through  whom  they  can  be 
saved,  and  the  gospel  alone  reveals  him ;  if  atonement,  regener- 
ation, and  sanctification  are  indispensable  to  fellowship  with  God, 
and  the  gospel  alone  provides  them :  it  is  per^'^ctly  clear  that 
without  the  gospel  there  is  no  salvation  to  sinners.  The  heathen 
are  sinners  ;  therefore,  the  gospel  is  necessary  to  their  salvation. 
They  who  hold  the  contrary  are  reduced  to  the  absurdity  of  main- 
taining that  those  who  are  condemned  by  an  infinite  law  can  de- 
liver themselves  from  its  curse;  that  those  who  are  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins  can  raise  themselves  to  life;  that  those  who  are 
polluted  with  lust  and  stained  with  crime  can  exalt  themselves  to 
<;oramunion  with  God,  and  to  the  society  of  angels  and  of  saints. 
Thus,  in  the  strong  words  of  John  Owen,  ''they  lay  men  in 
Abraham's  bosom  who  never  believed  in  the  Son  of  Abraham  ; 
make  them  overcome  the  Serpent  who  never  lieard  of  the  Seed 
of  the  woman ;  bring  goats  into  heaven  who  never  were  of  the 
flock  of  Christ — never  entered  by  him  the  Door;  make  men 
please  God  without  faith,  and  obtain  the  remission  of  sins  with- 
out the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  Lamb;  to  be  saved  without 
a  Saviour,  redeeuied  without  a  Redeemer,  to  become  the  sons  of 
God  and  never  know  their  elder  Brother." 

The  attempt  would  be  hopeless  to  evade  the  force  of  this  argu- 
ment by  urging  that  the  heathen  may  repent,  and  endeavor  to 
furnish  sincere  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Surely 
such  a  doctrine  ought  to  be  left  to  Socinians  and  Pelagians.  The 
very  core  of  a  sinner's  case  is  that,  apart  from  a  competent  atone- 
ment and  regenerating  grace,  he  cannot  repent.  He  is  spiritu- 
ally dead,  and  impotence  must  characterise  all  his  attempts  to 
perform  spiritual  acts.  In  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  heathen 
to  render  sincere  obedience  to  the  law,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it 
is  simply  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  conscious  transgressor  can 
furnish  any  obedience,  which  could  be  considered  acceptable  by 
the  divine  Ruler,  of  a  violated  and  condemning  law.  But  were 
these  suppositions  not  convicted  by  the  most  superficial  reflection 
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of  being  mere  dreams,  of  what  conceivable  account  would  such 
possibilities  be,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  they  are  ever 
reduced  to  the  semblance  of  fact  in  the  actual  condition  of  the 
heathen  ?  The  first  instance  of  a  penitent  heathen,  sincerely  en- 
deavoring to  keep  the  law  of  God  impressed  upon  his.  conscience, 
has  yet  to  be  afforded.  It  is,  therefore,  worse  than  idle  to  ven- 
tilate such  views.  They  can  only  serve  to  weaken  the  efforts 
which  the  Church  is  making,  in  the  face  of  other  and  formidable 
difficulties,  to  communicate  to  the  pagan  world  that  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God,  without  which  repentance  for  sin  and  obedience  to 
the  law  are,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  entirely 
impossible. 
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II.  We  have  thus  endeavored,  by  a  method  of  investigation 
which,  to  our  mind,  appeared  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  and 
conclusive,  to  consider  the  awfully  interesting  subject  of  the 
salvability  of  the  heathen  world.  If,  by  a  careful  and  painstaking 
consideration  of  all  the  suppositions  which  are  possible  in  the 
case,  success  has  been  attained  in  ascertaining  precisely  the 
religious  constitution  under  which  they  live,  the  way  is  cleared 
for  a  definite  and  certain  answer  to  the  transcendently  important; 
question  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  gospel  to  the  salvation  of  mil- 
lions of  our  race.  And  here  the  discussion  might  be  arrested, 
were  it  not  for  the  consideration  that  it  would,  in  that  case,  be 
liable  to  the  charge  of  being  incomplete.  It  would  be  urged  that 
the  whole  issue  has  not  been  squarely  met. 

1.  Not  sceptics  and  indifferentists,  but  evangelical  theologians, 
representing  the  doctrinal  views  of  large  and  influential  sections 
of  the  Church,  take  the  ground  that,  admitting  the  necessity  of 
the  gospel,  as  a  scheme  of  redemption,  to  the  salvation  of  the 
heathen,  it  is  not  proved  that  the  actual  knowledge  of  that  scheme 
is  requisite  to  that  end.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  held  that  they 
may  be  saved  without  it;  that  the  benefits  of  redemption,  though 
not  directly  applied  to  them,  which  would  suppose  some  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  are  rendered  indirectly  available  to  their  case. 
The  argument  seems  to  be  analogous  to  that  which  is  urged  in 
favor  of  tlie  salvation  of  infants  dying  in  infancy.     As  they  are 
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iiiGapabl'e  of  knowing  the  provisions  of  the  gospel  and  of  exercis- 
ing faith  in  them,  and  have  never,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
rejected  the  atonement,  they  are  indirectly  saved  on  the  ground 
of  the  Saviour's  merits.  So  the  heathen,  never  having  heard  of 
Christ,  are  not  capable  of  unbelief  in  him  and  a  rejection  of  his 
atoning  sacrifice,  and,  therefore,  may  be  saved  through  the  in- 
direct application  to  them  of  the  virtue  of  that  sacrifice.  But 
what  is  predicable  of  infants  is  not  predicable  of  adults,  as  the 
advocates  of  this  theory  admit  when  refuting  the  objections  to 
infant  baptism  derived  from  their  inability  to  believe;*  and  as 
they  grant  that  adult  heathen  are  voluntary  transgressors  of 
moral  law,  the  foundation  of  the  fancied  analogy  is  destroyed. 
It  must  be  shown  that  they  are  indirectly  saved  by  virtue  of  the 
atonement  notwithstanding  their  conscious  sins.  Their  actual 
transgressions  must  be  accounted  for;  they  start  up  in  the  path 
of  this  hypothesis,  and  "will  not  down  at  its  bidding." 

If  it  should  be  said  that,  as  the  merits  of  Christ's  obedience 
may,  according  to  the  representations  of  the  Scriptures,  indirectly 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  unfallen  angels,  the  same  thing  may 
be  true  in  regard  to  the  heathen ;  we  reply,  in  the  first  place, 
that  what  may  be  affirmed  of  holy  beings,  may  be  unsusceptible 
of  affirmation  as  to  sinners.  The  cases  are  not  parallel.  In  the 
second  place,  if  the  unfallen  angels  are  benefited  by  the  work  of 
Christ,  they  know  it.  They,  assuredly,  are  not  ignorant  of  re- 
demption. The  cases,  in  this  respect  also,  are  not  alike.  In 
the  third  place,  it  is  the  "elect  angels,"  and  not  non-elect  devils, 
who  would  be  so  benefited,  and  the  Arminian  ought  to  be  the 
last  man  to  press  the  analogy. 

But  let  us  try  to  get  an  accurate  conception  of  the  view  of 
those  who  contend  that  the  heathen  may  be  saved  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel.  What,  exactly,  do  they  mean  ?  Our 
information  shall  be  derived  from  no  less  authorities  than  Mr. 
Wesley  and  Mr.  Watson.  They  hold,  that  the  purpose  of  re- 
demption was  not  "an  after-thought,"  but  that  it  was  a  provision 
against  the  results  of  the  fall ;  that  Christ's  atonement  was  not 
offered  to  secure  the  salvation  of  some,  but  the  salvation  of  all ; 
that  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin — that  is,  the  liability  of  his  descend- 
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nnts  to  the  consequences  of  that  sin — is  removed  from  every 
infant,  whether  dying  in  infancy,  or  surviving  to  maturity ;  that 
''a  degree  of  spiritual  life,"  according  to  one  writer,  is  imparted 
to  every  man,  or,  according  to  another,  a  portion  of  spiritual 
death  is  removed  from  every  man,  and  that  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  communicated  to  all,  sufficient  to  enable  them — to  do 
what  ?  In  the  case  of  those  who  know  the  gospel,  it  Is  suflScient 
to  enable  them  to  believe  in  Christ.  But  in  the  case  of  those 
who  do  not  know  the  gospel,  what  does  this  sufficient  grace  enable 
them  to  do?  Manifestly,  not  to  believe  in  Christ,  for  "how  can 
they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard?"  and  these 
writers  are  conscious  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  maintain- 
ing that  position.  What  then  ?  It  enables  them  to  obey,  for 
justification,  the  moral  law  as  relaxed  and  accommodated  to  their 
moral  strength.  This,  then,  according  to  this  doctrine,  which 
has  not  been  caricatured,  but  fairly  represented,  is  the  salvability 
of  the  heathen.  They  may,  through  atoning  provisions,  secure 
their  justification  by  personal  obedience  to  law  ! 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  not  correctly  exhibited  the 
doctrine  of  these  writers,  inasmuch  as  the  position  last  indicated 
is  inconsistent  with  that  previously  discusssed  in  this  article, 
namely,  that  the  heathen  live  under  the  patriarchal  dispensation 
of  the  gospel,  and  may  therefore  be  saved  by  faith  in  the  first 
promise  which  revealed  Christ  as  a  Saviour.  That  there  has 
been  no  misrepresentation  of  their  views  will  appear  from  the 
words  of  Mr.  Watson.  In  considering  the  question  of  the  sal- 
vability  of  the  heathen  nations,  he  says  :* 

"The  dispensation  of  religion  under  which  all  those  nations  are  to 
whom  the  gospel  has  never  been  sent,  continues  to  be  the  patriarchal  dis- 
pensation. That  men  were  saved  under  that  in  former  times  we  know, 
and  at  what  point,  if  any,  a  religion  becomes  so  far  corrupted,  and  truth 
80  far  ex.tinct,  as  to  leave  no  means  of  salvation  to  men,  nothing  to  call 
forth  a  true  faith  in  principle^  and  obedience  to  what  remains  known  or 
knowable  of  the  original  law,  no  one  has  the  right  to  determine,  unless 
he  can  adduce  some  authority  from  Scripture." 

A  little  further  on,  he  remarks : 
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"As  we  find  it  a  doctrine  of  Scripture  that  all  men  are  responsible  to 
God,  and  that  the  'vrhole  world'  will  l>e  jiKi/2;ed  at  the  las»t  day,  we  are 
bound  to  admit  the  actjountability  of  all,  and  with,  that,  the  remains  of 
law,  and  the  existence'  of  a  merciful  government  toward  the  heathen* 
on  the  part  of  Grod.  With  this  the  doctrine  of  S^t.  Paul  aiccords.  No 
one  can  take  stronger  views  of  the  actual  danger  and  the  corrupt  state 
of  the  Gentiles  than  he;  yet  be  affirms  th&i  the  divine  law  had  not  per- 
ished wholly  from  among  thenv ;  that  though  they  bad  received  no  re- 
vealed law,  yet  they  had  a  law  'written  on  their  hearts ;''  meaning,  no' 
doubt,  the  traditionary  law,  the  equity  of  which  their  consciences  at- 
tested ;  and,  farther,  that  though  they  bad  not  the  written  law,  yet  that 
''by  natare,*  that  is,  'witbont  an  ontward  rule,  though  this  also,  strictly 
itpeakingy  i»  by  preventing  grace,'  (  WeMa/ir  Noteif  in  loc.^)  they  were  (5a- 
pable  of  doireg  all  the  things  contained  in  the  law.  He  affirms,"  too,  that 
all  such  Gentiles  as  were  thus  obedient,  should  be  'justified,  in  the  day 
when  God  shall  judge  the  »ecrets  of  men,  by  Jesus  Christ,  according  to 
his  gospel. '^  The  possible  obedience  and  the  possible  'justification'  of 
hieathens  who  have  no  written  revelation,  are  points,  therefore,  distinctly 
affirmed  by  the  mpostle,  in  his  discourse  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Romans." 

These  quotations  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  inconsistency 
IS  not  with  lis,  hut  with  those  who  hol(l  that  men  may  be  savecJ 
by  faith  in  a  promise  of  the  g^ospel,  and  at  the  same  time  justi- 
fied by  personal  obedience  to  Taw. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  theory  has 
its  root  in  the  doctrine  of  universal  atonement:  and  that  doc- 
trine is  liable  to  the  fatal  objection  that  it  makes  a  vicarious 
atonement  secure  possible  and  not  actual  results- — a  view  which 
is  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  atonement.  On  that 
consideration  we  will  not  dwell ;  but  as  the  doctrine  of  universal 
atonement  can  only  be  established  by  a  disproof  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine  of  Election,  and  that  is  pronounced  to  be  a  mon- 
strous tenet,  we  are  justified  in  fighting  a  battle  or  two  on  the 
soil  of  Africa.  We  might  urge  the  unwarrantableness  of  condi- 
tioning an  eternal  purpose  of  God  upon  the  contingent  acts  of 
men,  as  is  done  by  those  who  make  the  foresight  of  faith  and  good 
works  and  perseverance  therein  to  the  end  the  condition  of  the 
decree  of  election  ;  we  might  insist  that  election  is  in  order  to 
faith  and   good  works,  and  not   they  in  order   to  it;   we  might 
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show  that  faith  and  good  works  are  constituent  elements  of  the 
salvation  to  which  men  ai^  elected,  and,  therefore,  not  conditions 
precedent  to  it;  but  we  will  content  ourselves  with  applying  the 
incisive  edge  of  Occam's  razor — the  law  of  parcimony — to  the 
neck  of  this  alleged  election.  According  to  that  law  no  more 
causes  are  to  be  postulated  for  an  effect  than  are  necessary  to  its 
production,  and  surely  divine  wisdom  is  not  chargeable  with  its 
violation.  Now,  if  God  foresees  that  some  men  will  persevere 
in  faith  and  good  works  unto  the  end,  he  foresees  that  they  will 
get  to  heaven,  for  that  is  the  «nd.  What  then,  we  crave  to  know, 
would  be  the  use  of  a  decree  electing  them  to  get  there  ?  Echo 
answers,  what  ?  Further,  if  God  elects  those  to  be  saved,  who, 
he  foresees,  will  persevere  in  faith  unto  the  end,  he  elects  th« 
heathen  to  be  saved  on  that  condition — that  is,  he  foresees  that 
they  will  persevere  in  that  which  they  never  began  to  do.  For 
it  is  conceded  that  they  cannot  believe  in  Christ.  Either,  then, 
they  are  saved  without  being  elected,  or  there  are  two  elections — 
one  for  the  Christian  and  the  other  for  the  heathen.  Neither  of 
these  positions  can  possibly  be  true.  And  as  the  Arniinian  and 
the  CalvinJstic  doctrines  of  election  are  the  only  contestants 
worth  mentioning,  the  disproof  of  the  former  is  the  proof  of  the 
latter.  That  being  established,  the  doctrine  of  universal  atone- 
ment goes  by  the  board,  and  with  it  the  inference  from  it  of  the 
salvability  of  the  heathen. 

In  the  second  place,  the  supposition  of  the  removal  of  Adam's 
guilt  from  every  infant  makes  it  entirely  innocent;  for,  ex  hy- 
pothesis it  is  not  guilty  in  Adam,  and  it  cannot  contract  guilt  by 
voluntary  sin.  It,  therefore,  has  no  guilt.  But  the  evangelical 
Arminian  theory  holds  that  the  infant  who  will  live  is  infected 
with  the  corruption  of  original  sin,  which  will  develop  into 
actual  transgressions.  He  is,  therefore,  entirely  innocent  and 
depraved  at  one  and  the  same  time  ! 

In  the  third  place,  the  supposition  of  the  impartation  of  a 
degree  of  spiritual  life,  or  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  spiritual 
death,  involves  a  contradiction.  It  makes  a  man  partly  dead  and 
partly  alive  at  one  and  the  same  tinie.  Further,  it  entangles  the 
Arminian   theory  in  fatal  inconsistency.     For  it  maintains  the 
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necessit}'  of  regeneration,  which,  if  it  mean  anything,  is  the  com- 
munication of  spiritual  life.  Those,  then,  who  are  already  partly 
alive,  are  by  regeneration  made  alive.  He  is  born,  who  lived 
before  his  birth.         - 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  hypothesis,  for  it  is  nothing  more,  of  a 
relaxation  of  the  moral  law,  and  its  accommodation  to  the 
strength  of  the  subject,  is  not  only  opposed  to  the  plain  teach- 
ings of  Scripture,  but  may  be  easily  convicted  of  absurdity.  For 
it  represents  the  eternal  and  immutable  law  of  God  as  a  variablie 
and  fluctuating  measure — a  mere  Lesbian  rule.  As  the  degrees 
of  strength  possessed  by  its  subjects  are  innumerable,  it  becomes 
a  graduated  scale  upon  which  are  registered  as  many  standards 
of  morality  as  there  are  shades  of  difference  in  the  moral  con- 
dition of  men.  Such  a  doctrine  would  strain  the  credulity  of  the 
*'Jew  Apella." 

While,  however,  we  have  felt  constrained,  by  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  interests  of  truth,  to  resist  these  views  as  un- 
scriptural,  we  rejoicf  to  know  that  many  of  those  who  hold  them 
are  active  and  zealous  prosecutors  of  the  work  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. The  solution  of  the  apparent  anomaly  is  found  in  the 
fact,  that  though  they  maintain  the  opinion  of  the  possible  sal- 
vation of  the  heathen  through  the  light  which  they  possess,  they 
see  clearly  that  they  are  not  actually  saved  in  consequence  of  it. 
They  are  true  philanthropists,  and  will  not  allow  a  mere  theory 
to  withdraw  their  minds  from  the  real  misery  of  the  heathen 
world,  or  to  render  them  insensible  to  the  command  of  their 
Divine  Master  to  his  Church  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature.  What  ought  to  be  the  zeal,  in  that 
great  enterprise,  of  those  who  hold  not  only  that  the  heathen  are 
not,  but  that  they  cannot  be,  saved  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  imparted  by  the  Christian  Church  ! 

2.  In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  that  the  heathen  may  be  saved 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  we  briefly  submit  the  follow- 
ing explicit  declarations  of  God's  word,  for  the  whole  question  is 
one  of  divine  testimony:  (I.)  There  is  no  saving  knowledge  of 
God  without  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  "This  is  life  eternal, 
that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
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whom  thou  hastserit."  Paul,  addressing  the  Ephesian  Christiane, 
speaks  very  precisely  to  the  case  of  the  heathen  in  their  unevangel- 
ised  condition.  The  passage  is  decisive  as  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
♦'Wherefore  remember,  that  ye  being  in  time  past  Gentiles  in  the 
flesh,  who  are  called  uncircumcision  by  that  which  is  called  the 
circumcision  in  the  flesh  made  by  hands  ;  that  at  that  time  ye 
were  without  Christ,  being  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having  no 
hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world.''  The  argument  of  the 
apostle  is:  While  you  were  heathen,  you  had  no  connection  with 
the  Church  of  God — you  were  ''aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel ;"  therefore  you  had  no  knowledge  of  the  gospel  as  a  prom- 
issory institute  in  contradistinction  from  the  law  as  a  condemn- 
ing scheme — you  were  "strangers  to  the  covenants  of  promise;" 
therefore  you  had  no  acquaintance  with  Christ,  and  could  have 
had  no  saving  relation  to  him — you  were  "without  Christ;" 
therefore  you  did  not  know  the  true  God  and  were  destitute  of 
true  religion — you  were  "without  God ;"  and  therefore,  lastly, 
you  were  in  a  lost  and  hopeless  condition — you  had  "no  hope." 
These  are  clearly  the  steps  in  the  apostle's  argument.  To  be 
without  the  Church  is  to  be  without  the  gospel ;  to  be  without 
the  gospel  is  to  be  without  Christ;  to  be  without  Christ  is  to  be 
without  God  ;  and  to  be  without  God  is  to  be  without  hope, — no 
Church,  no  gospel  ;  no  gospel,  no  Christ ;  no  Christ,  no  God ; 
no  God,  no  hope.  (2.)  There  is  no  salvation  except  by  faith  in 
Christ,  and  no  faith  in  him  without  some  knowledge  of  him.  The 
very  terms  of  salvation  which  the  Lord  Jesus  enjoined  it  upon 
the  Apostles  to  proclaim  to  every  creature  are:  "He  that  be- 
lieveth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved  ;  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned."  "He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  ever- 
lasting life  ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  not  see  life."  "Be- 
lieve on  "the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  said  the  apostle  to  the  pagan 
jailor,  "and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  The  implication  is  clear  that 
no  heathen  could  be  saved  in  any  other  way.  But  none  can  be- 
lieve on  Christ  who  have  no  knowledge  of  him.  "There  is  no 
difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek,  for  the  same  Lord 
over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him.  For  whosoever  shall 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  3 — 21. 
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call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  How  then  shall 
they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed?  and  how  shall 
they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard?"     (3.)  There 
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sion  and  no  sanctification  apart  from  the  word  of 
the  gospel,  and  no  salvation  without  them.  "Being  born  again 
by  the  word  of  God."  "Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth  ;  thy 
word  is  truth."  "Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Godi"  "Without  holiness 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 

These  declarations  of  ihe  Sacred  Scriptures  are  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  any  section  of  the  race ;  they  are  applicable  universally 
to  mankind — to  the  heathen  and  the  nominal  Christian  alike. 
The  Cross  of  Christ  is  the  magnet  of  the  world.  "And  I,  if  I 
be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  There  are  not  two 
gospels,  one  for  us  and  one  for  the  heathen.  "But  though  we, 
or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than 
that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed." 
There  are  not  two  Christs.  Than  the  name  of  Jesus,  "there  is 
none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we 
must  be  saved."  There  are  not  different  salvations  for  the  Cau- 
casian, the  Mongolian,  and  the  Negro.  "As  I  live,  saith  the 
Lord,  all  flesh  shall  see  my  glory" — "all  flesh  shall  see  my  sal- 
vation." That  glory,  that  salvation,  is  Christ.  To  know  him 
by  faith  is  to  be  saved;   not  to  know  him  is  to  perish. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  philanthropic  argument  for  Foreign 
Missions — the  evangelisation  of  the  heathen  as  necessary  to  their 
salvation.  Who  is  there  that  loves  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  souls 
of  his  fellow-men  who  would  not  respond  to  this  mighty,  this 
irresistible,  plea  for  the  diff"usion  of  the  gospel,  in  the  profoundest 
depths  of  his  heart?  If  myriads  of  our  race  depend  for  their 
salvation  upon  their  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  we  possess  the 
inestimable  boon,  who  would  not  exclaim,  Hold  not  back  the 
proclamation  of  redemption  from  the  slaves  of  sin  and  death  and 
hell  ?  Let  it  fly  upon  the  wings  of  every  wind,  and  be  borne 
upon  the  crest  of  every  rolling  billow,  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
world  ! 
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ARTICLE  VIII.      ^ 

9 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  eighteenth  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  met  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  according  to 
appointment,  May  16th  (the  third  Thursday),  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 
The  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Stillman,  D.  D.,  from  1  Cor.  iv.  20,  ''For  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  not  in  word,  but  in  power."  This  discourse  was  at  once  an 
appropriate  specimen  of  the  preacher's  characteristics,  of  what 
the  opening  sermon  of  a  great  Presbyterian  court  ought  to  be, 
and  of  the  best  type  of  that  sermonising  which  has  been,  for  a 
century,  the  glory  of  the  Presbyterian  pulpit.  It  obviously  relied 
for  its  power,  not  upon  any  form  of  rhetorical  clap-trap,  all  of 
which  was  conspicuously  absent,  but  upon  weighty  scriptural 
truth,  defined  with  transparent  perspicuity,  argued  with  breadth 
and  courage,  fortified  vyith  proof  texts,  and  enunciated  with  the 
boldness  and  paternal  gravity  at  once  of  the  divine  herald  and 
the  devoted  pastor.  ' 

The  true  kingdom  of  God  is  his  ransomed  Church,  in  its 
essence  invisible,  and  yet  by  God's  ordinance  incorporated  in  a 
visible  form.  The  Apostle  teaches  that  its  essential  being  'Ms 
not  in  word,  but  in  power."  This  implies  (I)  a  contrast  between 
mere  form  and  expression  and  reality;  (2)  that  every  true  branch 
has  genuine  power ;  (3)  that,  hence,  the  community  which  emits 
no  spiritual  power  is  not  truly  a  Church;  (4)  that  the  degrees  of 
power  vary  in  diiferent  true  Churches;  (5)  and  that  a  Church 
approaches  the  ideal,  just  as  it  enhances  its  "  power"  as  contrasted 
with  its  "word"  or  expression. 

The  power  which  defines  the  true  Church,  is  that  of  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  its  origin  ;  but  expressing  itself  in  and  through 
the  bodv,  a  true  Church: 

1.    As   a   definite  system  of  revealed   infallible  truth.     The 
"  kingdom  is  one  of  light."     This  truth  must  be  something  more 
than  the  mere  "word,"  with  which  it  is  contrasted  in  the  text;^ 
mere  human  declaration,  form,  and  profession ;    it  is  that  divine 
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truth  which  is  abiding,  quick,  and  a  discerner  of  spirits.  Hence 
the  efficiency  of  a  Church  must  ever  be  (other  things  being  equal) 
just  in  proportion  to  the  fidelity  with  which  it  teaches  all  the 
connected  parts  of  the  revealed  creed,  reflecting  symmetrically 
and  honoring  the  divine  character.  And  this  is  especially  vital 
to  be  considered  at  a  time  of  relaxed  doctrine  and  abounding  un- 
belief, like  this. 

2.  In  an  earnest  and  faithful  ministry — which  must  have, 
first,  a  powerful  and  vital  experience  of  God's  truth  arid  gratie  in 
their  own  souls^  as  well  as  talents  and  acquirements;  and  second, 
the  appointed  and  orderly  vocation  appointed  by  the  Redeemer 
in  his  Church.  Such  a  living  ministry,  authorised  by  the  Head^ 
but,  above  all,  quickened  into  spiritual  life,  through  that  truth 
which  they  preach,  by  the  Almighty  Spirit,  is  a  living  channel 
of  divine  power,  and  so  of  priceless  value  to  the  Church.  Let 
the  history  of  the  ages  testify,  by  their  countless  generations  of 
ransomed  souls  brought  to  God  and  glory  through  this  instru- 
ment! This  view,  while  teaching  the  Churi^h  to  value  such  a 
God-given  ministry,  also  teaches  the  ministers  themselves  ncJ 
lesson  of  pride  or  power,  but  the  awful  solemnity  and  responsi- 
bility of  their  office. 

3.  Tn  a  regenerated  membership.  The  only  true  power  in  any 
visible  Church  is  that  of  the  portion  of  the  invisible  incorporated 
in  it.  The  rest  is  all  dead- weight,  or  worse.  The  regenerate 
members  have  spiritual  power  only  as  they  have  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  them ;  they  also  are  a  living  channel  between  God  nnd  a  dead 
world,  because  he  lives  in  them.  Hence,  accessions  and  numbers 
are  to  be  valued  only  as  they  are  truly  converted.  The  only 
reason,  as  we  think,  why  a  minor  membership  is  ordained  for 
baptized  children,  is,  that  this  most  surely  brings  them,  as  means^ 
to  true  spiritual  life. 

4.  Tn  believing  prayer.  The  agencies  of  the  kingdom  are  not 
mechanical,  but  vital;  and  prayer,  which  is  the  response  of  a 
living  Church  to  the  vitalising  power  of  its  Head,  is  the  reaction, 
at  once  receiving  and  measuring  the  energy  incorporated  in  the 
body.  Believing  prayer,  the  expression  of  godly  desire  and  of 
a  living  faith  in  Christ's  power  and  promise^  is  thus  a  real  ele- 
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iment  of  the  divine  efficiency ;  not  merely  human,  though  man 
exercises  it,  but  truly  divine^  because  God  inspires  and  answers 
it.     In  conclusion : 

The  end  or  result  to  which  these  elements  of  church  powef 
conspire  is  the  conquest  and  assimilation  qf  the  whole  mass  of 
Jallen  humanity.  Here  is  the  enterprise,  at  once  arduous  and 
inspiring,  which  must  engage  the  ardent  loyalty  and  tax  the  faith 
of  the  Church  and  of  her  officers,  until  Messiah  sh^ll  occupy  his 
whole  purchased  heritage,  and  the  whole  redeemed  earth  sing^ 
*' Alleluia:  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth  !" 

THE  ORiGANISATION* 

After  prayer  and  singings  the  retiring  Moder!ltor  theh  Consti- 
tuted the  new  Assembly  by  prayer.  The  Permanent  Clerk,  re- 
porting the  creation  of  two  new  Prfesbyteries—"  Maryland,"  irt 
the  Synod  of  Virginia,  and  "St.  John's,"  iti  that  of  Georgi<i-^ 
presented  a  roll  of  seventy-one  ministers  and  fifty-nine  ruling 
elders,  making  one  hundred  and  thirty  commissioherfe  at  thi6  out- 
set. The  whole  number  possible  is  one  hundred  and  fol*ty-fiVe. 
Ahd  of  these,  six  appeared  on  subsequent  days,  mtikihg  the 
largest  number  present  one  hundred  and  thirty-six.  I'he  R6V. 
Drs.  B.  T*  Lacy,  of  Missouri,  J.  H.  Rice,  of  Tennessee,  Thos.  K 
Peck,  of  Virginia,  and  J.  T.  Hendricks,  of  Kentucky,  Wet'e  noriii- 
nated  for  Moderator.  The  last  having  been  perftiitted  to  with- 
draw  his  name,  Dr.  Peck  was  elected,  against  his  own  protest. 
The  skill  and  courtesy  with  which  he  perfot-med  hid  duties 
throughout  the  sessions  fully  justified  the  Baying  of  ohe  of  his 
supporters,  that  the  man  whose  modesty  prompts  hitn  to  detrflin^ 
the  honor,  id  the  very  man  whom  the  Church  nfeeds  fO^  his  &et*- 
vices.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Martin,  of  Atlanta,  was  tmdnimoUfely 
elected  Temporary  or  Reading  Clerk. 

EDINBURGH    COUNCIL. 

The  afternoon  of  the  first  day  was  usefully  occupied  iti  the 
reading  and  reference  of  judicial  and  other  pa^ferS;  which  Will 
be  noticed  in  their  places.  Di*s.  Robinson,  Hoge,  and  Bt*oWti 
read,  on  behalf  of  the  delegates  to  the  first  Council  of  the  Alliance? 
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in  Edinburgh,  their  report  of  their  attendance;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  regular  Committee  ori  Foreign  Correspondence. 
This  report,  after  rehiting  the  courteous  reception  of  our  delegates,.- 
referred  to  the  printed  journal  of  the  Council,  and  claimed  for 
its  action  the  points  of  advantage  stated  in  the  April  number  of 
this  Review. 

In  recording  the  transactions  of  the  Assembly  which  have  per- 
manent interest,  we  shall  aim  to  save  sfpace  by  grouping  together 
kindred  subjects,  without  a  servile   regard  for  the  order  in  time. 

THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARIES. 

The  three  theological  institutions  under  the  care  of  the  Asseni!-- 
bly  descril>ed  them&elves  as   pursuing,  in  the  main,  "  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way."     The  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Vir- 
ginia reported  (on  the  second  day)  an  unchanged  faculty  of  four, 
fifty-one  students,  an  increase  of  three  hwndred  and  twenty  volumes 
in  its  valuable  library,  and  an  aggregate  of  about  ^240,000  in  its 
various  endowments.     The  Colombia  Seminary,  South  Carolina, 
also  reported  (on  the  second  day)  the  same  faculty  of  four,  thirty- 
nine  students,  and  a  generally  prosperous  condition.    One  of  the 
cheering  features  of  the  situation  is  the  cordial  response  which 
the  money  agent  of  the    Seminary  receives  from    the  churches  in 
his  collections  to  remove  the  indebtedness  of  the  Seminary  and 
to  reinstate  its  endowment.    The  Tuskaloosa  Institute  for  training 
a  colored  ministry,  after  one  year  of  work,  reported  (on  the  third 
day)  one  Instructor  and  three  students.     In  our  hurried  age  it 
requires  some  faith  to  avoid  despising  this  result  as  "the  day  of 
small  things."     The  faithful  men  who  are  laboring  in    this  work 
may  be  consoled  by  remembering  that,  in   182t5,  Dr.  John  H. 
Rice  began  the  exercises  of  the  Union  Seminary  in  Virginia  with 
three  students.     An  overture  from  one  quarter  of  the  Church,  in 
its  zeal  for  this  cause  at  Tuskaloosa,  moved  the  Assembly  to  send 
a  special  commissioner  abroad  to  solicit,  especially  in  the  Presby- 
terian Churches  of  Britain  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  money  for 
the  rapid  up-building  of  this  Institute.    This  proposal  the  Assem- 
bly declined,  wisely,  as  we  think.     Although  Christians  there 
have  recently  declared  our  peculiar  advantages  and  fitness   for 
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dealing  with  the  religious  welfare  of  the  Africans  in  America, 
3in(l  our  sore  need  of  help  in  this  task,  we  have  no  faith  that  any 
•efforts  will  succeed  in  diverting  the  gifts  of  British  Christians 
from  the  more  attractive  objects  which  engross  their  attention  to 
the  black  men  in  the  Southern  United  States.  Our  people  have 
never  had  any  experience  hitherto  encouraging  a  hope  that  the 
zeal  of  an ti- slavery  Christians  will  take  any  more  practical  form 
than  that  of  anathemas  against  Christian  masters.  As  be- 
fore 1865,  so  now,  Southern  Christians  must  make  their  account 
to  do,  themselves,  the  m«,in  part  of  whatever  is  to  be  done  for 
Southern  blacks. 


RBPORTS   OP   EXECUTIVE  COMxMlTTEES,  ... 

The  Executive  Committees  of  Education,  Publication,  Foreign 
Missions,  and  Sustentation,  are  the  hands  by  which  the  Church 
performs  her  general  evangelical  work.  With  the  exception  of 
Publication,  which  has  been  thoroughly  revolutionised,  they  all 
remain  untouched  in  their  organisation  and  modes  of  working. 
The  Assembly  of  1877,  upon  news  of  the  catastrophe  which  had 
befallen  the  Publication  Committee,  began  a  radical  change  by 
instructing  the  Committee  and  the  new  Secretary,  the  Rev. 
Jas.  K.  Haxen:  1.  To  ascertain  whether  the  whole  work  of 
manufacture  and  distribution  could  not  be  advantageously  done 
by  contract.  2.  To  sell  the  Publishing  House  never  paid  for,  and 
pay  the  debt  contracted  by  its  ill-judged  purchase.  3.  To  re- 
trench salaries  and  other  expenses.  4.  To  convert  the  Earnest 
Worker  irom  a  species  of  semi-monthly  religious  journal  into  a 
monthly  Sabbath-school  magazine.  5.  To  prepare  for  re- 
opening the  colportage  work.  The  report  presented  by  the  new 
Secretary  marched  up  to  these  five  commandments  with  a  direct- 
ness, perspicuity,  and  honesty  which  carried  to  the  whole  Assem- 
bly the  unwonted  and  refreshing  conviction  that  he  knew  exactly 
what  he  was  about.  The  Secretary  evidently  ''means  business." 
Contracts  are  made,  and  in  successful  operation,  with  parties  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  to  print  and  distribute  all  the  Committee's  Sab- 
bath-school periodicals,  paying  it  a  small  but  certain  royalty  upon 
each  subscriber,  and  with  parties  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  purchase 
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the  Committee's  stock  of  books  and  pamphlets,  and  continue  the 
manufacture  of  this  part  of  its  literature,  paying  it  a  royalty 
(ranging  from  ten  to  five  per  cent.)  on  all  the  publications  sold. 
The  Committee  thus  has  a  certain  clear  income,  absolutely  free- 
from  publishing  risks,  and  increasing  as  its  business  increases. 
The  Publishing  House  can  be  sold  for  enough  to  meet  the  unpaid 
debt  on  it  ($31,000),  but  is  retained  for  a  season,  with  the  good 
hope  of  securing  more;  while,  meantime,  its  rents  pay  the  inter- 
est and  charges.  The  salaries  and  expenses  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  Earnest  Worker  is  now  purely  a  Sabbath-school 
monthly,  its  expository  matter  (on  the  International  Sabbath- 
school  Lessons)  prepared  by  our  own  ministers  gratis,  and  is 
rapidly  growing  into  favor.  A  safe  plan  of  colportage,  at  the 
risk  and  charges  of  the  Presbyteries,  is  devised,  and  i»  already  in 
process  of  execution  in  some  place». 

Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge,  speaking  once  of  the  old  Boards,  said 
that  while  three  of  them  ought  to  need  a  great  deal  of  money,, 
the  fourth,  the  Publication  Board,  ought  to  have  a  great  deal. 
The  pecuniary  resource  which  the  Church  ought  to  possess  irv 
this  work  is  apparent  from  this  one  fact:  there  never  has  been 
a  prudent  publishing  house  in  the  land  which,  when  commencing 
its  career,  would  not  have  regarded  the  possession  of  the  assured 
patronage,  growing  out  of  the  wants  and  the  esprit  de  corps  of  a 
large  Christian  denomination,  as  sufficient  guarantee  of  a  colossal 
fortune.  The  Harpers,  Appletons,  Scribners,  Wilson  and  Henkel. 
and  others,  have  actually  built  up  colossal  fortunes  without  such 
an  advantage  at  the  outset.  Let  the  reader  consider,  for  instance^ 
our  hymn  book,  a  work  paying  no  royalty  to  authors,  of  which 
every  family,  not  to  say  member,  in  %ur  Church  must  have  a 
copy,  and  many  of  thetn  of  costly  quality,  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  which  our  Committee  has  the  absolute  monopoly. 
There  is  not  a  private  publisher  in  the  United  States  who  would 
not  have  leaped  at  this  one  job  as  ensuring  a  little  fortune.  That 
the  Committee  has  not  made  the  fortune  for  the  Church,  is  proof 
of  the  inferiority  of  such  an  agency  to  that  of  regular  commercial 
private  enterprise,  for  the  economical  prosecution  of  business. 
Hence,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  change   to  contract  work  as  a 
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change  in  the  right  direction.  The  Church  agencies  have  been 
accustomed  to  plead  that  their  benevolent  aims  compelled  them 
to  sell  cheap.  One  answer  is,  that  the  large  secular  publishers 
find  their  profit  in  selling  many  things  cheap  also.  Another  is, 
that  the  Church  publisher  has,  in  the  zeal  of  the  ministry  and 
other  devoted  Christians,  helpers  in  the  work  of  distribution,  who 
do  not  require  compensation  at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  cent,  (or  per- 
haps "cent,  per  cent.")  for  circulating  the  books  among  pur- 
chasers. The  wisdom  of  the  Committee  will  be  shown  in  so 
utilising  this  zealous  unpaid  agency  as  to  bring  a  large  part  of 
its  manufactures  into  direct  contact  with  "consumers"  at  retail 
prices.     Here  is  the  Committee's  "bonanza." 

The  expositions  of  the  "International  Scripture  Lessons,"  cir- 
culated by  the  Committee,  are  doubtless  safe,  being  composed  by 
our  own  ministry.  But  the  concurrence  of  our  Church,  as  a 
Church,  in  this  sensational  crotchet  has  always  appeared  to  us  as 
u'orse  than  questionable.  The  only  intelligible  argument  we 
have  ever  heard  in  its  favor,  was  in  the  following  narrative,  re- 
cited once  in  our  hearing  by  Dr.  Vincent,  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  plan.  Said  he:  "The  Committee  of  the  Sabbath-school 
Union  for  selecting  the  year's  lessons  convened  at  Niagara.  A 
clerk  of  the  hotel,  noticing  the  prevalence  of  white  cravats,  asked 
me  if  all  these  were  parsons,  and  what  brought  them  here.  I 
told  him  that  they  were  the  Committee  from  all  denominations 
of  the  Sabbath-school  Union,  engaged  in  selecting  the  Inter- 
national Scripture  Lessons  for  a  coming  year.  He  asked  what 
they  were  for.  I  explained  that  the  result  was,  that,  on  any 
given  Sunday,  all  the  little  folks  in  Europe  and  America  would 
be  engaged,  at  once,  in  studying  the  same  passage  of  Scripture. 
'Why,'  exclaimed  he, '  that  would  be  sorter  kinder  noice,  indeed,' 
(in  the  most  genuine  Yankee  nasal)."  But  now  let  common 
sense  raise  the  simple  question.  Why  should  all  the  children,  on 
all  continents,  be  required  to  study  the  same  passage  on  the  same 
Sabbath?  Ought  this  to  be  required?  Nay;  ought  not  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  religious  intelligence,  the  different  providential 
dealings,  the  different  wants,  sorrows,  trials,  of  different  com- 
munities, to  dictate  the  study  of  entirely  different  passages  of 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  3 — 22. 
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Scripture  at  the  same  time?  What  would  be  thought  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  giving  out  fifty-two  texts,  on  which  every  pastor  in 
Christendom  should  preach  in  order?  Where  would  be  the 
*' words  in  senson"?  Where  ''the  scribe  instructed  unto  the 
kingdom,  bringing  out  of  his  treasuries  the  things  new  and  old  "? 
This  fanciful  scheme  has  never  appeared  to  us  as  supported  by 
any  other  consideration  than  one  just  childish  enough  for  the 
thoughtless  hotel  clerk.  But  there  is  another  objection,  which 
should  be  fatal  with  every  Presbyterian.  It  ensures  for  our 
children  a  Broad  Church  doctrinal  instruction  in  Sabbath-schools. 
This  Committee,  by  the  very  terms  of  its  constitution,  is  bound 
to  pretermit  such  passages  of  Scripture  as  seem  to  teach  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  either  denomination  represented  in  it.  And 
they  must  do  this  every  year,  for  the  same  reason  they  do  it  one 
year.  Thus,  this  shallow  plan  effects  only  this  for  us:  it  ensures 
for  our  children  the  study  of  an  expurgated,  emasculated  Bible, 
stripped  of  all  which  the  opposers  of  our  peculiar  doctrines  may 
surmise  can  clearly  support  them.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
this  will  be  the  last  year  when  our  Assembly  will  countenarice 
the  plan.  Only  tKe  customary  impatience  of  the  body  to  listen 
to  a  new  idea  prevented  members  from  discussing  the  deception 
at  the  late  sessions. 

The  reports  on  Education,  Sustentation,  and  Foreign  Missions 
presented  the  melancholy  common  fenture  of  diminishing  resources 
and  contracted  labors.  The  Committee  of  Education  reports 
seventy-one  candidates  assisted,  against  seventy-four  last  year; 
and  receipts  of  $11,023,  as  against  $13,598  of  last  year.  The 
Committee  of  Sustentation  $16,652,  as  against  $19,487  of  last 
year;  and  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Missions  $47,225,  as 
against  $55,121  last  year,  and  $61,273  the  year  before  last.  One 
cannot  be  surprised  at  the  consequent  statements,  that  two  of  our 
missions,  the  one  to  Colombia,  South  America,  and  the  one  to 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  have  been  extinguished;  and  that  not  a 
single  new  missionary  has  been  sent  to  any  foreign  station  within 
the  year.  The  three  Committees  concur  in  ascribing  this  shrink- 
age mainly  to  the  reduced  prices  of  the  staple  productions  of  the 
people's  industry,  and  to  the  stringency  in  the  finances  of  the 
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country.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  solution  is  but  partial. 
The  business  men  cry  out  of  a  pressure;  but  the  crops  of  the 
country  have  been  superabundant,  with  an  unwonted  freedom,  in 
the  main,  from  drought  and  pestilence.  Again:  if  individual 
resources  have  diminished,  the  Church  has  increased  in  numbers; 
and  there  are  more  Presbyteries,  congregations,  and  people  to 
contribute.  It  is  to  be  questioned  whether  there  is  not  here  an- 
other illustration  of  the  lack  of  persistency  in  the  Southern  people. 
Is  there  not  an  efficient  connexion  between  this  drying  up  of  the 
Church's  resources  and  the  prevalence  of  worldly  conformities 
and  pomps  and  luxuries  of  which  pastors  have  so  much  complaint 
to  make?  A  collector  for  a  charitable  work  was  once  ushered 
into  the  parlor  of  a  rich  Christian.  He  found  it  extravagantly 
adorned.  When  the  owner  entered  and  began  to  foreshadow  his 
refusal  and  apology,  the  good  man  dryly  remarked,  "Yes;  I  see 
that  I  was  mistaken ;  it  is  evident  that  you  have  nothing  to  spare 
for  God,  having  all  this  finery  to  maintain ;  I  wish  you  good 
evening."  May  it  not  be  that,  as  Christ  comes  into  our  homes, 
he  makes  the  same  judgment.  Now  that  the  Southern  Church 
(so  lately  chastened  and  peeled,  and  able  to  make  its  liberality 
abound  out  of  its  deep  poverty)  has  gone  about  reinvesting  itself 
with  "the  pride  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,"  it  has  less  to 
spare  for  its  Redeemer.  On  this  plan,  will  it  not  have  less 
and  less,  the  more  prosperous  it  becomes? 

SYSTEMATIC    BENEVOLENCE. 

The  reports  on  Systematic  Benevolence  show,  in  some  parts  of 
the  Church,  a  gratifying  advance  towards  universal  concert  of 
the  congregations  in  giving;  and,  on  the  whole,  a  slow  general 
advance.  But  many  of  the  contributions  are  so  small  as  to  be 
evidently  nominal  and  perfunctory.  They  betray  their  own  his- 
tory. The  congregation  has  not,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word, 
contributed  to  the  Lord's  work  of  evangelism ;  but  the  appeal  has 
been  evaded  by  the  careless  tossing  in  of  some  "dimes  and 
nickels;"  or  the  good  pastor,  with  an  elder  or  two,  has  put  in  a 
few  dollars,  in  order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  delinquency  upon  the 
ongregation.    These  facts  disclose  two  truths:  that  in  a  majority 
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of  our  churches  and  families,  the  duty  of  "honoring  God  with 
our  subatance"  iis  neither  understood  nor  believed  in;  and  that 
genuine  love  for  God  and  for  souls,  if  it  exists,  is  a  very  feeble 
spark.  Men  who  work  for  souls,  also  give  for  souls;  and  these 
infinitesimal  contributions  betray  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  gos- 
pel work  done  by  such  Christians  for  Christ.  It  is  believed 
again,  that  no  congregation  has  ever  failed  to  cast  in  a  good  and 
respectable  sum  for  these  great  causes,  when  pastor  and  Session 
bent  their  minds  and  hearts  in  good  earnest  to  seek  it.  Such 
failure  is,  at  least,  absolutely  unknown  to  us.  If  this  fact  holds, 
then  the  unavoidable  inference  is,  that  the  total  failure,  or  trivial 
amounts  of  collections,  are  proofs  of  apathy  and  neglect  in  pastors 
and  Sessions.  The  constitutional  plan  on  which  our  executive 
agencies  are  now  required  to  raise  their  revenues,  assumes  that 
each  pastor  is  up  to  the  mark  of  zeal  and  knowledge  as  a  pro- 
moter of  the  Church's  associated  work.  Such  ought  to  be  the 
case,  but  such  evidently  is  not  the  case.  The  old  "agency  sys- 
tem," which  we  have  rightly  discarded,  with  all  its  faults,  had 
this  capital  advantage:  that  the  leading  minds,  surcharged  with 
facts  and  enthusiasm,  were  brought  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  givers,  in  at  least  a  number  of  the  most  populous  and  ac- 
cessible congregations.  Our  Church  has  such  minds.  But  they 
are  now  condemned  to  discharge  their  spiritual  electricity  into 
the  hearts  of  the  givers  from  a  distance,  and  through  the  partially 
conducting  medium  of  a  pastorate  partly  timid  or  ignorant  or  in- 
different as  to  the  great  work.  Who  can  doubt  that,  could  our 
"old  man  eloquent,"  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Missions — whose 
temporary  sickness  detained  him  from  this  Assembly —stand  in 
the  flesh  before  each  one  of  our  eighteen  hundred  churches,  and 
make  them  feel  the  beatings  of  that  heart  so  full  of  Christ  and 
the  salvation  of  a  lost  world,  every  one  of  them  would  do,  at  least 
for  the  once,  something  not  unworthy  of  the  cause?  Here,  then, 
is  the  practical  problem  for  the  wisdom  of  our  Church  courts  to 
solve:  how  the  sacred  charge  can  be  conveyed  in  full  power 
from  the  men  "whose  hearts  God  hath  touched"  to  the  whole 
heart  of  the  Church,  without  resorting  to  unwholesome  or  un- 
scriptural  methods. 
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The  one  complete  and  sufficient  remedy  for  all  these  cruel  em-' 
barrassments  of  our  Committees,  is  a  "revival"  of  pure  and 
undefile<l  religion. 

JUBICIAL  CASES.  > 

Three  judicial  cases  were  issued  by  the  Assembly,  which  seem 
of  sufficient  importance  to  receive  permanent  record  here.  The 
first  was  the  complaint  of  Dr.  Stuart  Robinson  and  others  against 
the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  in  the  matter  of  the  Rev>  I.  W.  Can- 
field,  considered  on  the  fourth  day.  This  case  began  three  years 
ago,  in  charges  of  unministerial  and  unchristian  conduct,  pre- 
ferred in  Louisville  Presbytery  against  him  ;  which  were  dis- 
missed without  final  sentence.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  the 
Presbytery  adverted  to  his  course,  as  minister  of  Hebron  church, 
and  decided  (without  judicial  trial),  in  the  exercise  of  its  general 
power  of  oversight,  that  he  was  of  unsound  mind,  and  therefore 
neither  a  suitable  person  to  be  subjected  to  trial  and  censure 
nor  to  exercise  the  gospel  ministry.  The  Synod,  on  appeal 
of  Mr.  Canfield,  decided  that  this  action  was  irregular  and  unjust< 
The  Presbytery,  in  obedience  to  this  ruling,  rescinded  its  action; 
but  being  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Canfield's  unfitness, 
both  for  preaching  and  for  judicial  censure,  by  reason  of  mental  dis- 
ease, it  again  took  the  following  steps  to  comply  with  the  Synod's 
injunction,  and  to  exercise  its  needed  function  of  oversight  at 
once.  Restraining  Mr.  Canfield  again  from  preaching,  it  insti- 
tuted an  inquiry  touching  his  condition  in  regular  judicial  forms  ; 
and  having  taken  the  evidence,  referred  the  case,  in  that  posture, 
to  Synod  for  its  decision.  This  reference  was  also  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Canfield's  appeal  against  it.  The  Synod,  while  rightly 
excluding  his  appeal,  without  going  into  the  case  judicially,  in 
the  claim  of  its  general  episcopal  power,  rescinded  the  restrain- 
ing order  against  Mr.  Canfield,  and  advised  the  Presbytery  to 
dismiss  the  whole  case,  leaving  him  in  the  full  exercise  of  his 
privileges  as  a  minister.  It  was  against  this  finding  (which  the 
Presbytery  obeyed)  the  complaint  against  the  Synod  was  taken 
to  the  Assembly. 

After  a  full  argument,  the  complaint  was  sustained  by  the 
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almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  As&embl}^.  The  view  which  seemed* 
10  prevail  was,  that  an  episcopal  power,  &uch  as  the  Synod  at 
last  claimed  for  itself,  must  ofevionsly  exist  somewhere,  in  such  a 
ease ;  but  according  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  Constitution, 
giving  jurisdiction  over  a  minister  primarily  to  his  own  Presby- 
tery, if  anybody  could  have  such  power,  it  moist  be  the  Presby- 
tery ;  and  the  Synod  could  only  get  it  from  the  Presbytery  by 
virtue  of  its  review  or  appellate  powers  ;  whence  it  followed  that, 
if,  as  Syuod  ruled,  its  exercise  in  the  first  case  by  the  Presbytery 
was  irregular  and  unjust,  its  non-judicial  exercise  by  the  Synod 
was,  a  fortiori^  more  irregular;  and  that  the  final  action  of  Synod 
was  fatally  inconsistent,  in  that  it  decided,  without  jadicial  pro- 
cess, the  very  case  which  it  had  before  rebuked  the  Presbytery  for 
deciding  without  judicial  process.  This  peculiar  case  decides  a 
very  novel  and  interesting  (juestion.  Nothing  can  be  plainer 
ihan  that -a  good  nran,  vi.siteti  by  mental  disease-,  but  unconscious- 
of  his  own  aflfliction,  might  wish  to  exercise  his  ministry  under 
circumstances  where  the  scandal  and  mischief  would  be 
glaring,  and  a  remedy  from  some  quarter  absolutely  necessary. 
Now  our  Government  does  not  provide  expressly  any  ''''writ  de 
lunatico  inquirendo''  f(>r  such  a  case.  Supposing  it  has  really 
arisen,  where  does  the  remedy  reside  t  This  decision  of  the 
Assembly  answers :  It  resides  in  the  Presbytery.  And  the  As- 
sembly  has  evidently  confirmed  the  original  conclusion  of  Louis- 
ville Presbytery,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  affliction,  if  it  exists,  ob- 
viously makes  the  sufferer  as  unsuited  for  judicial  process  and 
judicial  censure  as  for  the  duties  of  the  ministry^  it  must  pro- 
ceed in  the  inquiry  in  its  administrative  and  not  in  its  judicial 
capacity  ;  but  all  its  proceedings  are,  of  course,  strictly  subject 
to  the  review  of  the  superior  courts,  who  will  reach  and  repair 
any  injustice  or  error,  by  review  or  complaint. 

The  record  showed  that  the  original  case  had  been  one  of  great 
sorrow,  in  which  pastoral  troubles  had  been  complicated  with  the 
sorest  domestic  bereavements :  and  that  the  sufferer  ought  to  have 
the  tenderest  pity  of  his  brethren.  This  sympathy  the  judgment 
of  the  Assembly  fully  expressed.  It  only  aimed,  in  addition,  to 
decide  the  law,  ^ 
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2.  The  conaplaint  of  Dr.  R.  K.  Smoot  and  others  against  the 
Synod  of  Texas,  grew  out  of  the  following  history  :  A  young 
gentleman,  a  stranger  *nd  visitor  among  the  churches  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Western  Texas,  had  seemed  very  useful  in  certain 
revival-meetings,  as  a  singer  of  sacred  solos,  exhorter,  etc.  The 
Presbytery,  at  its  ensuing  regular  meeting,  made  formal  recog- 
nition of  his  work  as  a  "lay  evangelist,"  inviting  him  to  a  com- 
plimentary seat  as  such.  It  is  true  that  the  sense  of  the  majority 
of  the  Presbytery  dissented  from  the  term  describing  him,  but 
their  Clerk  thus  recorded  the  action,  and  it  stood  thus  on  their 
minutes  when  reviewed  in  Synod.  The  Presbytery  then,  desiring 
to  secure  the  continuance  of  these  labors,  encouraged  the  recep- 
tion of  the  gentleman  into  membership  in  one  of  their  churches; 
it  not  appearing  to  what  branch  of  the  evangelical  Church  he 
had  belonged,  or  whether,  certainly,  to  any ;  and  they  then  pro- 
ceeded, under  the  rule  of  the  Assembly  of  1869,  to  license  him 
as  a  lay-exhorter  and  laborer.  When  this  record  came  to  be 
reviewed  in  the  Synod  of  Texas,  Dr.  Smoot  moved  exceptions 
against  the  action  and  the  "censure  of  the  records."  The  Synod, 
however,  positively  approved  the  action  recorded;  and  on  the 
question  of  censure  or  approval,  allowed  the  members  of  Western 
Texas  Presbytery  to  vote,  against  the  ruling  of  its  own  Moderator. 
It  was  chiefly  against  these  two  points  that  Dr.  Smoot  and  others 
complained  to  the  xA.asembly.  This  complaint  was  sustained  by 
a  strong  vote  on  both  counts.  On  the  first,  the  Assembly  did 
but  reaffirm  several  previous  decisions  which,  under  our  present 
Book,  are  obviously  just :  that  a  court  whose  records  are  under 
review  mav  not  vote  on  them.  On  the  second  count,  the  Assem- 
bly  lield  that  the  Presbytery  of  Western  Texas  had  manifestly 
transcended  the  rules.  The  church  membership  of  the  person  in 
a  church  under  their  care  was  scarcely  instituted  in  a  regular 
manner.  Again,  either  he  was  merely  a  layman  when  he  was 
invited  to  a  corresponding  seat  in  Presbytery,  or  else  his  subse- 
quent licensure  was  inconsistent,  and  a  repetition  of  an  act 
already  done.  Last,  the  rule  of  1869,  even  if  of  unquestionable 
wisdom,  does  not  sanction  the  licensure  of  the  person  in  question 
as  a  lay-exhorter,    because  that  rule  was  evidently  designed  to 
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apply  chiefly  to  experienced  ruling  elders  and  other  well-in- 
gtructed  raembersof  our  own  churches,  long  known  and  approved 
for  their  religious  experience,  prudence,  and  moral  weight,  by 
residence  in  the  places  where  they  were  to  labor.  But  while  the 
hasty  action  has  been  disallowed  by  the  Assembly,  no  censure  was 
expressed  upon  the  excellent  ministers  and  elders  of  this  noble 
frontier  Presbytery.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  tender  sym- 
pathy with  their  abundant  labors  and  peculiar  trials. 

The  Assembly  also  reinforced  its  position  on  this  point  by  its 
answer,  on  the  fifth  day,  to  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Mecklenburg.  The  minute  adopted  contains  the  following: 
'•'The  plain  teaching  of  our  standards  is,  that  the  word  of  God  is 
to  be  preached  only  by  such  as  are  sufficiently  gifted,  and  also 
duly  approved  and  called  to  that  office.  (Larger  Catechism, 
Ques.  158.)  Indeed,  the  whole  doctrine  of  our  Church  as  to  the 
ministry,  and  the  regulations  under  which  men  are  inducted  into 
it,  show  that,  in  addition  to  the  call  of  God,  the  authority  of  the 
Church  is  necessary  to  call  and  appoint  them  to  this  work — 
whether  as  pastors  or  evangelists — and  no  amount  of  apparent 
or  even  real  good,  which  may  be  connected  with  the  labors  of 
unauthorised  preachers  or  evangelists,  can  justify  us  in  dishonor- 
ing the  ordinance  of  Christ,  and  by  this  means  disorganising  his 
Church." 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  we  see  the  Assembly  resolutely 
assume  this  ground.  The  principles  are  the  same  advanced  in 
this  Review,  in  an  article  on  this  subject,  April,  1876,  and  more 
recently,  in  April,  1878.  Wo  foresee,  as  arising  from  this  source, 
a  flood  of  innovation  and  excitement  threatening  the  Church,  or 
disturbing  its  peace  and  purity.  It  is  time  to  erect  the  strongest 
breakwater.  Hence  we  wish  to  signalise  the  principles  which 
we  before  asserted,  and  which  our  supreme  court  has  now  an- 
nounced with  authority.  The  divine  Head  of  the  Church  has 
selected  and  appointed  his  own  instruments  for  the  gathering  and 
perfecting  of  his  elect ;  and  these  are  a  presbyterate  to  oversee, 
and  among  them  a  class  of  teaching  elders,  to  be  the  official 
heralds  of  his  gospel.  He  has  ordained  the  method  in  which 
these  are  to  be  called  and  instituted  by  his  Spirit  and  Church.. 
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It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  it  is  his  will  that  his  Church  be 
thus  upbuilt.  Hence,  conceding  to  a  Moody  or  a  Morehouse  all 
that  their  friends  can  claim  for  them,  that  the  Spirit  has  given 
them  gifts  and  a  call  to  convert  sinners  and  edify  saints,  that  gift 
is  Christ's  clear  command  to  them  |^  enter  the  regular  ministry 
by  that  branch  of  the  Church  which  they  conscientiously  believe 
most  apostolic.  Hence,  by  continuing  their  public  labors  as  self- 
constituted  evangelists,  they  are  flying  in  the  face  of  Christ's 
ordinance  and  undermining  his  Church.  Further,  even  human 
prudence  clearly  confirms  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  Christ's 
rule.  For  while  the  persons  mentioned  may  be  orthodox  and 
prudent,  their  example  encourages  the  ignorant  and  imprudent 
to  usurp  the  same  oifice.  The  safeguard  which  Christ  has  estab- 
lished against  the  publication  of  contradictory  and  heretical  doc- 
trines in  the  Church,  is  thus  prostrated.  And  the  assumption  of 
a  right  to  administer  sealing  ordinances  by  men  to  whom  the 
Church  has  not  extended  the  oflRice  power,  confounds  the  very 
rudiments  of  Church  discipline.  Ft  is  true,  as  the  Assembly 
points  out,  that  Christ  commands  every  believer  to  labor  in  his 
private  sphere,  to  teach  and  commend  the  gospel,  saying,  "Let 
him  that  heareth  say,  Come."  The  Church  should  concede, 
within  this  private  sphere,  a  wide  scope  to  the  zeal  of  the  lay 
Christian  of  good  character  and  knowledge  in  teaching  Christ, 
so  long  as  his  labors  do  not  become  erroneous  or  disorganising. 
Let  us  suppose  a  case  in  which  such  a  layman  is  led  on  to  offer 
Christ,  not  only  in  the  parlor,  prayer-room,  or  Sabbath-school 
class,  but  to  an  assembled  company  or  crowd  of  sinners.  Here 
is  the  vital  point  of  difference.  Speaking  by  no  ecclesiastical 
endorsation,  and  after  no  training  or  testing  of  his  gifts  by  ap- 
pointed presbyterial  authority,  his  weight  and  usefulness  are 
bottomed  solely  on  hi»  neighhors  experimental  knowledge  of  his 
knowledge  and  consistent  character.  While  not  authorised  by, 
yet  he  is  working  under,  the  watchful  eye  of  the  appointed  pres- 
byterial authority,  which  can  check  him  the  moment  he  trips. 
Such  acope  may  be  allowed  a  good  layman,  speaking  only  as  a 
layman,  to  those  who  know  him.  He  is  indeed  performing  the 
sjime  private  lay  function,  enlarged  only  by  the  incident  of  num- 
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bers,  which  the  friend  performs  to  his  friend  in  his  parlor,  when 
he  speaks  the  things  of  Christ.  But  now  let  this  zealous  man 
launch  out  upon  evangelistic  journeys,  and  all  ib  changed.  On 
what  bottom  does  be  stand  in  that  distant  town,  as  a  herald  of 
Christ's  truth  ?  Not  on  that  of  his  personal  character ;  for  his 
audience  do  not  personally  know  whether  he  is  an  impostor  and 
a  reprobate.  Not  on  the  endorsement  of  any  Church  ;  for  he  has 
declined  their  ordination  and  imprimatur ;  and  has  wandered 
beyond  the  watch  of  his  church  session.  He  is  a  usurper  and 
disorganiser.  We  repeat :  if  his  gifts  and  inward  call  are  real, 
then  these  are  Christ's  voice,  commanding  him  to  enter  the  regu- 
lar ministry  through  the  regular  door,  where  the  ministers  stand 
ready  to  hail  his  accession  with  delight,  and  to  honor  him  for  all 
the  eminency  of  his  legitimate  successes.  Refusing  this,  he  sets 
up  his  mutinous  will  against  his  Master's  will.  No  law-abiding 
Christian  may  become  his  accomplice  in  this.  It  is  true  that  God 
is  very  forbearing  to  human  errors;  and  it  is  his  blessed  pre- 
rogative to  bring  good  out  of  evil.  But  oven  a  real  blessing, 
coming  to  a  place  through  these  disorganised  labors,  may  not  be 
pleaded  by  us  as  authority  to  throw  down  Christ's  appointed  bul- 
warks.. 

3.  The  third  judicial  case,  that  of  Dr.  E.  T.  Baird's  appeal 
against  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  after  ''dragging  its  slow  length 
along"  in  the  Committee  until  the  last  day,  was  then  taken  up 
and  issued.  The  appellant  had  sent  in  his  papers  the  first  day. 
in  due  time  and  order,  but  had  been  kept  away  by  ill-health. 
When  this  was  finally  made  known,  and  the  Assembly  was  cer- 
tified of  his  wish  to  be  heard  through  counsel,  (I.  D.  Jones,  Esq., 
ruling  elder  and  commissioner  from  Maryland  Presbytery,)  it 
was  determined  to  proceed  with  the  case.  A  preliminary  ques- 
tion first  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Assembly,  whether  the 
appeal  would  lie  against  the  Synod  of  Virginia  at  this  stage. 
On  this  the  Judicial  Committee  was  itself  divided,  the  chairman. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Rice,  holding  that  the  appeal  ought  to  lie ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  Committee  submitting,  through  Col.  Billups  of  Georgia, 
an  able  report,  arguing  that  it  should  not  lie.  The  grounds  of 
this  debate  will  appear  in  the  history  of  the  case. 
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In  May,  1877,  Dr.  E.  T.  Baird's  Presbytery,  that  of  East 
Hanover,  instituted  charges  against  his  moral  and  ministerial 
character,  founded  on  a  written  statement  submitted  by  him  as 
to  the  now  well-known  deficit  in  the  funds  of  the  Committee  of 
Publication.  In  this  he  promised  to  submit  himself,  waiving 
defence,  to  the  censure  of  Presbytery,  and  was  supposed  to  ask 
that  body  "to  waive  all  forms  and  technicalities"  in  doing  so. 
That  court  supposed  itself  authorised  to  proceed  upon  this  writing; 
and  assigning  a  prosecutor  and  a  counsel,  it  instituted  charges 
founded  on  the  writing,  tried  the  case  without  further  citation  of 
the  accused  or  delay  of  "ten  free  days,"  and  found  a  sentence 
of  deposition  from  the  ministry,  and  suspension  from  church- 
membership,  until  repentance.  But  Presbytery,  in  order,  as  it 
said,  only  to  explicate  certain  points  confessed  by  Dr.  Baird, 
took  and  recorded  oral  testimony  inculpatory  of  him.  The 
ruling  elder  who  prosecuted  was  also  allowed  to  vote  on  the  sen- 
tence. Against  this  sentence.  Dr.  Baird  appealed  to  the  Synod 
of  Virginia,  basing  his  appeal  chiefly  on  the  grounds  of  its  exces- 
sive severity,  and  a  misunderstanding  of  his  writing  as  a  confes- 
sion of  criminality,  when  he  deemed  it  only  an  explanation  of 
errors  of  judgment  committed  by  him. 

The  Synod,  at  its  regular  fall  meeting,  found  this  appeal  in 
order,  and  entertained  it  judicially,  giving  both  parties  unre- 
stricted scope  in  their  arguments.  The  appellant,  while  not 
asking  for  complete  acquittal,  intimated  his  own  conviction  that 
some  further  judicial  inquiry,  before  some  impartial  tribunal,  was 
proper.  The  Synod  did  not  pass  upon  the  merits  of  his  original 
case,  but  found  the  sentence  of  the  Presbytery  invalid,  because  of 
its  informalities,  and  thus  ''sustained  the  appeal  pro  forma/'  It 
also  sent  back  the  whol-e  case  to  the  Presbytery  for  a  new  trial, 
which  it  ordered  to  be  strictly  regular  and  thorough  ;  and  until 
ilie  issuing  of  such  new  trial,  it  left  the  appellant  "provisionally" 
under  the  sentence  of  deposition  and  suspension.  It  was  against 
this  finding  of  the  Synod  that  Dr.  Baird  appealed  to  the  As- 
sembly. 

Now,  the  grounds  on  which  the  -majority  of  the  Assembly's 
Judicial  Committee  held    that  the  appeal  should  not  lie  in  this 
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case  were  mainly  the  following  :  That,  whereas  the  Discipline 
limits  the  right  of  appeal  to  persons  who  have  stood  a  regular 
trial  and  submitted  to  a  "sentence,"  the  only  trial  and  sentence 
hitherto  had  were  virtually  quashed  in  Dr.  Baird's  favor  by  the 
very  action  appealed  from ;  that  the  Discipline  makes  "the  read- 
ing of  the  sentence  appealed  from"  a  necessary  preliminary  of 
the  hearing  of  an  appeal ;  but  in  this  case,  no  "sentence"  exists 
to  be  read ;  because  the  usage  of  the  Book  evidently  defines  the 
word  "sentence"  here,  not  in  the  sense  of  any  administrative 
decision  regulating  process  yet  to  be  had,  but  only  of  a  verdict 
deciding  something  of  the  merits  of  the  charge ;  that  the 
assignment  of  a  different  remedy,  the  complaint  (which  does  not 
work  suspension  of  the  sentence  complained  of,)  for  all  decisions 
of  this  class,  implies  the  Book  did  not  design  an  appeal  to  lie  in 
such  cases ;  that  the  usage  of  all  secular  courts  confirmed  this 
conclusion,  since  no  secular  court  of  inferior  jurisdiction  would 
dream  of  arresting  its  career,  in  face  of  exception  taken,  until  it 
had  reached  some  definite  verdict;  nor  would  any  court  of  supe- 
rior jurisdiction  entertain  an  appeal  before  such  verdict;  and 
finally,  common  sense  confirms  the  view ;  because  if  a  litigious 
defendant  is  armed  with  this  power  of  appeal,  instantly  suspend- 
ing the  action  appealed  from,  against  all  decisions  regulative  of 
the  process  against  him,  he  might  obviously  delay  a  righteous 
verdict  forever . 

r  Against  the  majority  of  his  own  Committee  the  ingenious  chair- 
man argued  :  That  the  precedents  of  the  secular  tjourts  were  not 
decisive  here,  because  they  follow  the  principles  of  the  English 
conumon  law,  while  the  Discipline,  borrowed  from  Scotch  juris- 
prudence, is  moulded  on  the  equity  of  the  Roman  civil  law  ;  that 
in  decisions  of  sufficient  gravity,  of  which  the  court  appealed  to 
is  to  be  the  judge,  a  defendant  ought  to  be  armed  with  the  sus- 
pensory and  defensive  power  of  appeal,  even  against  actions  not 
decisive  of  his  final  guilt  or  innocence ;  because  that  action  may 
prejudice  his  means  of  self-defence,  and  injure  his  happiness  for 
a  long  interval,  and  in  a  serious  degree,  before  the  ultimate 
remedy  could  apply ;  and  last,  that  the  decision  of  Synod  was 
virtually  a  "sentefnce,"  because,  instead  of  simply  restraining  Dr. 
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'Baird  from  his  privileges  during  the  pendency  of  judicial  inquiry, 
it  ordains  that  until  then  the  sentence  of  deposition  and  suspen- 
sion "shall  remain  provisionally  in  force." 

The  Assembly,  almost  without  debate,  held  that  the  appeal 
should  be  entertained.  The  intelligent  spectator  could  not  but 
infer  that  the  mind  of  the  majority  paid  exceedingly  little  regard 
to  the  technical  arguments  of  either  part  of  its  Committee.  It 
was  plain  that  the  moving  consideration  was  the  wish  to  with- 
hold no  possible  fair  advantage  from  a  defendant,  over  whom  so 
fearful  a  sentence  was  impending;  members  felt  that,  if  there  was 
any  weight  in  any  plea  against  the  particular  action  of  the  Synod, 
he  should  have  the  advantage  of  an  immediate  hearing.  It 
should  be  recorded,  also,  to  the  credit  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia, 
that  this  body  scrupulously  abstained  from  participation  in  this 
argument  in  the  house,  in  a  spirit  of  generous  fairness  to  the 
appellant.     We  proceed  now  to  the  appeal  itself. 

While  this  paper  made  five  points,  in  substance  they  reduced 
themselves  to  two,  in  addition  to  the  original  plea  of  misunder- 
standing of  the  statement  on  which  he  had  been  condemned  in 
Presbytery,  and  undue  severity  of  the  sentence.  One  was,  that 
the  Presbytery  was  now  disqualified  from  giving  him  an  impartial 
trial,  because  it  had  almost  unanimously  recorded  an  adverse 
opinion  already  on  his  merits  ;  and  especially  because  it  contained 
five  influential  members — the  ministers  who  belonged  to  the  As- 
sembly's Committee  of  Publication  with  him — whose  official  action 
might  somehow  be  found  implicated  in  the  history  of  that  deficit 
out  of  which  the  accusation  grew.  The  other  was,  that  the  Synod 
had  virtually  contradicted  itself,  to  the  appellant's  injury,  by 
first  quashing  the  Presbytery's  verdict  for  informality,  and  then 
leaving  its  weight  upon  him,  as  a  '^sentence"  provisionally  in 
force  until  his  case  was  issued.  These  views  were  presented  in 
his  favor  by  his  able  counsel,  with  a  seriousness,  earnestness, 
and  weight,  which  left  the  appellant's  friends  no  grounds  to 
regret  his  personal  absence. 

But  it  was  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  that  the  Assembly 
made  a  ruling  which  we  cannot  but/ regard  as  erroneous  and  un- 
just to  the  defendant.     One  of  the  representatives  of  the  Synod 
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(Dr.  Armstrong),  surmising  that  Dr.  Baird's  counsel  was  about  tc 
proceed  into  the  merits  of  the  original  charge,  demurred  to  their 
introduction  in  argument,  and  re(juested  the  chair  to*  rule  that 
the  argument  should  be  liiuijted  from  them  to  the  action  of  the 
Synod  only.  His  motive  was  every  way  proper  and  generous  to 
the  defendant ;  for  he  vrished  not  only  to  save  the  Assembly's 
timcJ,  then  becoming  very  precious,  but  to  avoid  the  necessity  on 
his  own  part  of  arguing  aidversely  to  Dr.  Baird  o-n  the  merits  of  the 
original  charge,  which  his  counsel's  arguing  favorably  might  have 
necessitated.  In  the  same  connectio'n,  Dr.  Basird's  counsel  made 
what  seems  the  reasonable  demand  :  that  the  recorded  facts  in 
the  case,  prior  to  its  reaching  the  Synod,  should  be  read  a»  a 
part  of  its  necessary  history.  Unfortunately,  the  house  seemed 
to  get  these  two  distinct  questions  confused,  and,  by  a  vote  of  its^ 
own,  decided  them  both  at  o-nce.  The  perspicacious  counsel  did 
not  fail,  of  course,  in  his  protest  against  this  decision,  to  point 
out  that  only  the  history  of  the  prxse  from  its  beginniny  could 
furnish  an  intelligible  basis  for  Its  argument ;  and  to  predict,, 
what  the  discussion  verified,  that  the  house  would  listen  unavoid- 
ably to  oral  staments  of,  or  at  least  allusions  to,  the  very  facts  in 
the  earlier  history  of  the  case,  from  the  advocates  of  the  parties, 
which  it  had  just  refused  to  hear  from  authoritative  records  I  But 
etill  it  was  manifest  to  every  spectator,  that,  while  a  technical 
error  was  committed  by  this  decision,  the  defendant  was  not  in 
the  least  prejudiced  by  it.  Both  parties  were  governed  by  such 
courtesy  and  magnanimous  fairness,  that  the  statements  of  either 
as  to  matters  of  fact,  while  in  name  ex  parte,  were  accepted  by 
the  other  as  just  as  impartial  and  colorless  as  the  records  them- 
eelves. 

The  only  question  argued  for  the  Synod  by  its  commissioners 
(Drs.  Aruistrong  and  Dabney),  was  this :  Whether  the  Assem- 
bly, if  sitting  in  the  Synod's  place,  could  have  made  any  other 
disposal  of  the  defendant's  appeal  against  his  Presbytery  than 
that  virtually  made.  Neither  the  appellant  nor  any  of  his  friends 
claimed  an  absolute  acquittal  without  any  further  judicial  inves- 
tigation. The  only  trial  ye  t  had  was  quashed  in.  Dr.  Baird's 
favor.     Our  Discipline  has  mjide  no  provision  for  a  "change  of 
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ii^eMuef*  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  orders  positively  that  process 
;Hgaiiist  a  gospel  minister  shall  begin  in  his  Presbytery.  It 
would  have  been  a  filial  solecism  for  the  Synod,  in  quashing  one 
trial  for  irregularity,  to  institute  another  before  some  tribunal  not 
regularly  known  to  the  Constitution.  The  Synod,  of  course,  re- 
cognised most  fully  the  right  of  the  defendant  to  be  tried  by  im- 
partial judges,  and  the  sacred  duty,  in  the  tribunal  that  judged 
him  again,  to  abstain  from  not  only  the  reality,  but  the  possibility, 
of  unfairness  or  prejudice  in  any  trier,  and  to  give  the  accused 
the  advantage  of  every  doubt  on  this  point.  The  Synod  prom- 
ised him  the  fullest"  ultimate  reparation,  if  he  could  show  that 
any  injustice  actually  eventuated  from  this  source,  when  once 
the  merits  of  the  case  were  regularly  before  it.  But  the  ques- 
tion whioh  the  Synod  had  to  weigh  was  this  :  Flad  it  the  power, 
at  that  stage,  to  disfranchise  any  given  member  of  East  Hanover 
Presbytery  for  unfairness,  in  advance  of  proof  thereof,  and  in 
advance  even  of  the  accused  man's  definite  challenge?  Ob- 
viously  it  had  not.  The  law  is  unquestionable.  The  right  of 
challenge  belongs  by  sacred  right  to  the  defendant ;  and  the  right 
of  judging  the  challenge  belongs  by  equal  right  to  the  court 
whose  member  is  challenged  in  the  first  instance.  Hence,  the 
Synod  had  no  lawful  alternative,  save  to  order  a  new  trial  before 
his  own  Presbytery.  Anvi  this  she  took  steps  to  make  as  favor- 
able to  the  defendant  as  the  law  and  the  interests  of  justice  al- 
lowed, by  solemnly  enjoining  fairness,  and  accompanying  their 
order  with  a  severe  reminder  in  the.  form  of  a  summary  disso- 
lution of  a  verdict  last  rendered  by  that  Presbytery  for  its  irregu- 
larity. 

In  answer  to  the  other  main  ground  of  appeal,  the  Synod 
pleaded  that  it  was  purely  technical.  Had  they  said,  "We  hereby 
restrain  the  appellant  from  all  the  functions  of  the  ministry  and 
church  communion  until  this  charge  is  issued,"  the  practical 
result  would  have  been  identical :  he  was  left  "provisionally" 
(Under  a  sentence  which  restrained  him  from  precisely  these 
things;  no  more,  no  less.  And  if  this  restraint  and  suspense 
have  continued  long,  the  appellant  has  only  himself  to  blame  for 
this.     Had  he  obeyed  the  Synod,  and  if  he  be  innocent,  as  his 
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appeal  assumes,  three  weeks  might  have  witnessed  his  yindication 
and  restoration  to  all  his  privileges.  Or  was  it  urged,  that  by 
using  the  word  "sentence,"  concurrence  in  the  Presbytery's 
judgment  of  actual,  proved  ill-desert  was  implied?  The  answer 
is,  that  the  Synod  fully  rebutted  that  meaning,  so  far  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  rebutted,  by  saying  that  the  sentence  was  only  "^pro- 
visional ;"  and  by  ordering  a  new  trial  of  the  same  charge.  It 
did  not  then  signify  its  concuiTence  with  the  Presbytery  in  a  ver- 
dict of  proved  ill-desert;  for  it  required  new  proofs.  But  it  did 
mean  that  such  provisional  restraining  of  an  acciised  person  from 
his  franchises  implies  an  opinion  of  his  possible  guilt ;  and  that  is 
true,  let  it  be  worded  as  it  may.  But  the  Synod  did  not  admit 
even  technical  error  here  ;  for  the  Assembly  of  1848,  like  the  old 
Synod  of  1720,  expressly  ruled  that  a  court,  after  charges  tabled 
which  cannot  be  immediately  issued,  ^^has  the  right  to  suspend*' 
a  minister  from  his  functions  until  the  case  has  been  issued.  And 
the  Assembly  of  1824,  in  the  case^of  Mr.  Arthur,  decided  that 
even  an  Informality  in  proceeding,  which  involves  censure  on  the 
court,  does  not  of  necessity  invalidate  its  sentence.  (Baird's 
I^igest,  §§  75,  77,  Bk.  III.)  Now,  the  Synod  found  the  informali- 
ties in  this  proceedingVif  East  Hanover  not  sufficiently  grave  to 
involve  censure.  The  Synod  then  was  not  bound  absolutely  to 
annul  the  sentence.  In  fine,  a  comparison  of  the  minute  of  the 
Synod  with  the  precedents  will  show  that,  not  only  did  it  do  the 
fullest  right  possible  to  the  defendant,  consistent  with  the  inter- 
ests of  justice  and  the  honor  of  religion,  but  that  its  language  is 
in  accurate  correspondence  and  nice  adjustment  to  the  best  usage. 
The  result  was  that  the  Assembly  fully  sustained  the  Synod,  and 
rejected  the  appeal  by  a  vote  of  42  to  27.  The  vote,  as  di- 
vided, was :  To  sustain  the  Synod  fully,  42.  To  sustain  the  ap- 
pellant in  part,  19.  To  sustain  the  appellant  in  full,  8.  The 
last  did  not  declare  themselves  as  favorable  to  Dr.  Baird's  ac- 
quittal on  the  merits  of  the  original  charge  ;  but  as  only  concur- 
ring in  all  his  grounds  of  objection  to  another  trial  before  the 
same  Presbytery.  Those  who  sustained  him  in  part,  explained 
themselves  as  concurring  in  his  exception  to  the  point  last  dis- 
cussed.    The  effect  of  the  Assembly's  action  is  to  dissolve  the 
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injunction  on  the  Presbytery,  and  enable  it  to  proceed  at  once  to 
a  new  trial. 

OUR   CHUHCH    PAPERS. 

Two  Synods,  Alabama  and  Memphis,  overtured  the  Assem- 
bly, complaining  of  unchristian,  denunciatory,  and  vituperative 
language  in  the  religious  papers,  and  asking  the  Assembly  to 
consider  and  bear  its  testimony  against  this  evil.  The  Committee 
recommended  that  the  Assembly  should  reply  :  "Wherever  these 
evils  exist  to  the  extent  described  in  these  overtures,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Presbyteries  or  Sessions  with  which  the  offending 
parties  are  connected  to  take  action  in  the  premises." 

The   motion  to  adopt  evoked  a  long  and  animated   debate, 
shared  by  Dr.   S.   Robinson,  Col.  Webb  of  Alabama,  Dr.  Bul- 
lock and  Mr.  Hill  of  Virginia,  Gen.   Prince  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Darnall  of  North  Carolina,  Col.  Billups  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Jar- 
nagin  of  Memphis,   Mr.  H.  L.   McKee  of  South  Alabama,  Dr. 
Preston  of  Virginia,   and  Dr.  J.  H.  Rice  of  Tennessee.     The 
minute  proposed,  after  several  attempts   to  amend,  was  finally 
laid  on  the  table  ;  and  the  whole  subject  was  thus  dismissed  with- 
out any  action  by  the  Assembly.     Those  who  opposed  action  by 
the  Assembly,  either  denied  the  existence  of  the  evil  to  a  censur- 
able extent,  and  justified  the  use  of  strong  language  in  the  jour- 
nals in  reprehension  of  evil  principles  and  deeds  ;  or  they  denied 
that  the  evil   was  general   among  our  journals,  and  required  the 
transgressors  to  be  specified ;  or  they  questioned  the  right  of  the 
Assembly  to  deal  thus  with  offences  which,  if  they  existed,  must 
be  reached  by  personal  discipline,  beginning  in  the  Presbytery  or 
Session  ;  or  they  argued  that  so  rash  a  precedent  would  author- 
ise the  Assembly  soon   to  meddle  with  the  manner  in  which  its 
people  performed  any  other  independent  function,  as  for  instance 
that  of  the    attorney   or   banker ;  or   they   claimed   that  such 
witness-bearing  by    the  supreme  court  of  the  Church  was  too 
solemn  a  remedy  to  be  applied  to  a  lesser  evil.     Even  the  minute 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  was  objected 
to,  as  implying  that  the  Assembly  admitted  the  existence  of  the 
evil  to  a  censurable  extent ;  and  it  was  urged   that  the  only  . 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  3 — 24. 
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proper  remedy  was  the  disfavor  and  withdrawal  of  patronage 
visited  on  offending  journals  by  those  who  reprobated  their  vio- 
lence. The  advocates  of  action  claimed  that  the  Assembly  was 
expressly  clothed  with  power  to  watch  over  the  morals  and  doc- 
trine of  the  whole  Church,  and  to  admonish  and  repress  any- 
thing of  evil  tendency,  and  that  this  court  had  often  exercised 
such  power,  as  in  rebuking  profanity.  Sabbath-breaking,  and 
drunkenness.  They  asserted  that  the  evil  complained  of  does 
exist  to  a  degree  to  scandalise  and  disorder  the  Church,  and  that 
remarks  were  often  made  by  decent  men  of  the  world  upon  a 
violence  of  language  in  the  religious  journals  which  far  exceeded 
the  worldly.  They  argued  that  the  remedy  of  individual  action,^ 
rejecting  the  offending  journals,  is  not,  and  has  not  been,  eff*ect- 
ual ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  evil  example  in  high  places  tends 
to  corrupt  the  taste  and  morals  of  our  people,  and  to  degrade  our 
religion.  They  claimed  that  the  use  of  violent  language,  except 
in  extreme  cases,  is  not  necessary  nor  useful  in  the  assertion  of 
truth  ;^and  they  pointed  to  the  example  of  the  purest  and  noblest 
of  our  secular  leaders,  who  were  always  vigorous  in  action  for  the 
right,  while  moderate  in  epithets.  It  was  noteworthy  that  the 
main  strength  of  the  protest  on  this  side  was  in  the  ruling  elders 
of  the  Assembly.  It  will  be  well  for  our  theologians  to  remem- 
ber that  these  officers,  being  more  in  contact  and  sympathy  with 
the  laity  and  the  outside  world,  are  in  a  position  to  sound  a 
wholesome  note  of  warning.  That  good  taste  and  (Christian  feel- 
ing have  more  than  once  been  justly  off"ended  in  this  matter,  we 
have  no  doubt.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  of  the  power  and  right 
of  the  Assembly  to  admonish  the  Church  of  such  scandals. 
Whether  it  was  discreet  in  the  Assembly  to  use  its  power  in  this 
case,  may  have  been  more  questionable.  It  was  apparent  that 
the  house  laid  the  matter  on  the  table,  under  the  conviction  that 
the  ends  of  the  movement  had  probably  been  gained  sufficiently 
at  this  time  by  the  debate. 

,,  _  ■         .f ,  .       •,«,     ,  f, ,  „  ■.„ ' , ,.  -    ,   :   _:.:..  .V.  ,  .-.   .-'      '■-,.-    -    • 

'  THE   REVISED    FORM    AND   DISCIPLINE. 

On  the  second  day   of  the  sessions,   Dr.  Armstrong,  of  the 
Committee  on  the  New  Book,  began  to  move  for  the  returns  from 
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the  Presbyteries.  At  a  later  date  it  appeared  that  there  was  not 
a  majority  in  favor  of  its  adoption  :  the  Presbyteries  being  almost 
equally  divided  for  and  against  it.  But  the  2d,  3d,  6th,  7th, 
8th,  with  the  third  form  of  the  4th  and  the  first  form  of  the 
/)th,  of  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  last  Assembly  were 
adopted  by  clear  majorities,  and  are  embodied  by  the  Assembly 
in  the  Book.  The  Presbyteries  are  again  invited  to  vote  on  the 
whole ;  and  at  last,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  square  vote, 
which  it  is  hoped  may  end  the  matter. 


DR.    PECK    ON    THE    PRIESTHOOD    OF    CHRIST. 

The  fourth  day  was  the  holy  Sabbath.     Nearly  all  the  Chris- 
tian places  of  worship  in  Knoxville  and  its  vicinity  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Assembly  and  filled  by   its  Committee  on 
Devotional  Services.     The  various  preachers  found  the  people  of 
the  place  a  church-going-  one.     According  to  the  usage,  the  First 
church,  where  the  Assembly  sat,  was  occupied  by  the  Moderator. 
With  excellent  taste  and  judgment,  he  chose  for  his  topic  one 
germane  to  the  dignity  of  the  occasion  and  to  the  vital  testimony 
of  our  Church,  the   exclusive  and  eternal  priesthood  of  Christ, 
from  Hebrews  iv.  14.     The  gravity,  scholarship,  and  power  of 
this  masterly   discourse  made  the  great  audience  feel   that  our 
whole  Church  fiad  in   the  preacher  a  fit  mouthpiece,  and  that  no 
action   of  the  Assembly  itself  could  be   more  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  res  gestce  of  a  great  church-council.     The  true  nature 
of  priesthood,  and   the   relation  of  Christ's   to   the  work   of  all 
typical  priests,  were  so  triumphantly  expounded  from  the  Scrip- 
tures as  absolutely  to  exclude  all   the  figments  of  human  expi- 
ation and  absolution,    the   i^acrifice  of  the  mass,  and   apostolic 
succession  and   sacramental  grace  ;  showing  them  to  be  profane 
and  God-defying  usurpations.     Every  sound  Protestant  was  made 
to  bless  God  that  now  again,  when  the  surges  of  Popery  are  re- 
turning so  proudly,  there  are  voices  among  us,  as  clear  and  as 
bold  as  that  of  a  Knox,  to  beat  back  the  insolent  waters.     But 
the  sermon  was  not  merely  polemic;  while  the  preacher  demol- 
ished with  his  crashing  blows   these  false  gospels,  he  did  not  fail 
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to  present  Christ's  priestly  work  as  the  sinner's  refuge  and  the 
believers  foundation  of  peace.      ^     ;  ;  ,     ;  v      ,  Mii 

OUR   church's    position    in    the    EDINBURGH    COUNCIL. 

The  surprise  of  this  Assembly  was,  probably,  a  motion  made 
by  Dr.  Dabney  of  Virginia.  As  the  Assembly,  on  the  fifth  day, 
was  passing  its  routine-vote  of  approval  upon  its  commissioners 
to  the  First  Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance,  he  proposed  a 
minute  to  be  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  defining  its  position  in 
that  body.  Referring  to  former  condemnations  of  our  Church, 
by  seven  of  the  leading  Churches  composing  the  main  bulk  of 
the  Alliance,  for  our  refusal  to  place  our  churches  on  the  un- 
scriptural  abolition  platform ;  to  the  steady  and  uniform  refusal 
of  our  Assemblies ;  to  the  express  declaration  of  our  Assembly, 
and  of  that  of  the  great  American  [Northern]  Church,  that  the 
forcible  abolition  of  slavery  did  not  change  the  moral,  theologi- 
cal, or  ecclesiastical  status  of  the  issue,  or  present  any  ground 
why  the  difference  of  principle  should  be  condoned  without  re- 
formation ;  and  to  the  fact  that  the  invitation  to  the  Southern 
Church  to  enter  the  Alliance  came  from  that  side  ;  the  minute 
proposed  to  declare :  That  the  Assembly  understands  its  own 
presence,  by  its  commissioners  in  the  Alliance,  as  a  virtual  but 
distinct  withdrawal  by  sister  Churches  of  so  much  as  was  con- 
demnatory of  us  and  inconsistent  with  our  self-respect  and 
fidelity  to  our  convictions  in  their  former  declarations  against  us; 
that  it  is  only  on  this  construction  she  consented  to  be  present; 
and  that  she  therefore  claims  this  as  her  full  and  honorable  ac- 
quittal, and  her  establishment  among  the  sisterhood  of  Presby- 
terian Churches  as  full  equal  in  all  honors  and  credit.  The 
mover  disclaimed  the  desire  to  make  a  speech,  as  the  proposal 
spoke  sufficiently  for  itself.  He  occupied  five  minutes  only  in 
stating  the  reasons  why  the  Assembly  should  now  adopt  some 
such  minute.  First,  it  was  due  to  our  commissioners.  They 
had  gone  to  Edinburgh  and  represented  us  with  great  tact  and 
eclat.  They  had  a  right  to  be  thus  authorised  by  the  Assembly 
to  construe  their  presence  in  the  only  way  honorajble  to  them- 
selves and  their  Church  ,  because  the  alternative  construction  was 
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one  disgraceful  to  them  and  us,  and  one  which  the  mover  knew 
€very  one  of  those  gentlemen  would  indignantly  disclaim  and  our 
churches  would  scorn,  viz.,  that  their  appearance  in  Edinburgh 
without  any  amende  from  their  accusers,  was  a  tacit  surrender  of 
their  position  and  of  the  honor  of  their  Church  to  those  accusers, 
and  a  tacit  accession  of  the  Southern  Church,  by  its  commis- 
sioners, to  the  abolition  platform.  Secondly,  just  as  a  patriotic 
commander  in  a  defensive  war  entrenches  the  post  which  he  has 
happily  retaken  from  the  invader,  so  it  was  the  Assembly's 
duty,  now  that  the  talents  and  tact  of  our  commissioners  had  won 
back  this  vantage  ground  for  our  injured  name,  to  entrench  it  by 
such  an  express  declaration.   *?  *  -^m-j'^,^;-^.  tir  .  ..;„ 

An  '*order  of  the  day"  then  supervened,  which  caused  the 
motion  to  lie  over  until  the  eighth  day  of  the  session.  It  then 
appeared  that  a  majority,  including  doubtless  the  special  friends 
of  the  Alliance,  had  taken  counsel  privately,  and  resolved  neither 
to  debate,  nor  to  accept,  nor  to  reject,  the  proposal.  When  it 
came  up  at  last,  and  the  mover  invited,  without  further  debate  on 
his  part,  a  square  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  house  upon  it ; 
the  motion  was  silently  laid  upon  the  table  by  a  vote  of  69  to  41. 
Against  this  curt  evasion,  a  dissent  signed  by  a  large  number, 
was  recorded  ;  with  reasons  for  regretting  the  refusal  of  the  house 
either  to  accept  the  mover's  construction,  (so  fair  and  honorable 
to  the  majority,)  or  to  give  their  own  construction  of  their  pres- 
ence in  the  Alliance.  The  majority  raised  a  committee  to  reply 
to  a  mere  point  of  order  in  this  dissent,  and  by  an  express  and 
recorded  vote,  forbade  them,  to  attempt  a  reply  to  its  reasonings! 
And  so  the  matter  ended — for  the  present. 

To  the  clear  and  self-respecting  mind  of  the  home-churches,  it 
will  doubtless  appear  a  singular  question,  why  a  statement  so 
honorable  to  the  majority  and  to  the  Church,  so  obvious  and  in- 
nocent, so  self-evident  that  the  majority  itself  expressly  declared 
it  not  debatable,  might  not  have  been  unanimously  adopted. 
The  line  of  tactics  pursued  leaves  no  way  to  ascertain  the  answer, 
save  from  personal  declarations  out  of  the  house.  All  admitted 
that  the  propositions  of  the  proposed  minute  were  true,  and  each 
man,  personally,  held   them.     One  objected  that  the  mover  was 
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taking  an  indirect  way  to  averthrow  the  niernbership  of  our 
Chureli  in  the  Alliance,  and  th«s  to  circumvent  the  declared  will 
of  the  Chnrch  in  favor  of  it.  Another  surnvised  that  nothing' 
more  was  intended  than  a  jest  at  the  expense  of  the  friends  of 
the  Alliance !  All  others  saw  that  the  mover  appeared  to  be  at 
once  thoroughly  in  earnest,  thoroughly  fair  and  open,  and 
thoroughly  courteous.  The  real  motive  of  the  nvajority  was  pos- 
sibly to  be  found  in  the  intimation  given  out  b-y  some  of  them : 
that  if  our  Assembly  ventured  to  announce  its  position  as  really 
held  by  its  officers  and  people,  it  would  provoke  from  our  present 
allies  an  angry  denial  and  a  re-assertion  of  all  the  accusations 
against  us.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  advocates  of  the  Alli- 
ance understand  their  new  associates  best.  Then  the  question 
which  the  Church  will  have  to  digest,  against  the  convening  of 
another  Council,  is:  Whether  a  reconciliation  thus  grounded  will 
prove  either  honorable  or  useful  or  safe. 

RETRENCHMENT  ANI>  SIMPLIFICATION. 

Overtures  or  memorials  were  reported  from  the  Synod  of 
Memphis,  the  Presbyteries  of  Mecklenburg  and  Brazos,  and 
other  sources,  reijuestiihg  the  Assembly  to  take  measures  to  sim- 
plify and  cheapen  its  executive  machinery,  so  as  to  abstract  at 
smaller  ratio  of  the  funds  contributed  for  expenses  of  administra- 
tion, and  thus  to  encourage  the  gifts  of  the  people.  The  Assem- 
bly decided,  instead  of  imposing  this  large  and  difficalt  topic 
upon  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  to  raise  a  special 
committee  for  the  purpose.  The  chairman  was  the  Rev.  S.  T. 
Martin  of  Mecklenburg  Presbytery.  He  presented  on  a  subse- 
quent day  an  able  report,  arguing  the  feasibility  and  propriety 
of  such  retrenchments,  and  proposing  the  following  changes: 

1.  To  remand  the  work  of  beneficiary  education  for  the  minis- 
try to  the  Presbyteries,  with  orders  to  collect  and  disburse  their 
own  funds  to  their  own  candidates,  so  far  as  needed,  and  to  remit 
any  surplus  of  funds  to  the  Secretary  of  Publication  and  Educa- 
tion for  distribution  to  the  candidates  of  weaker  Presbyteries, 
under  the  direction  of  a  permanent  Committee,  of  Education 
2onstituted  as  the  present. 
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2.  To  unite  the  duties  of  secr-etaries  of  Education  and  Publi- 
cation in  on-e  man,  with  one  salary. 

B.  To  consolidate  tho  secretaryships  of  Sustentation  ««d  For- 
eign  Missions  in  one  man's  hands,  witli  one  salary.       m   u  ns ;. 

4.  In  doing  tliis,  to  continue  Dr.  J.  L.  Wilson  during  his  life 
as  "Secretary- Emeritus,"  with  his  present  powers  and  salary. 

5.  To  consolidate  the  Musionary  and  Earnest  Worker^  and 
have  it  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Publicati-on.  •  .    ,  .. 

6.  To  fix  salaries  and  office  and  travelling  expenses  on  the 
most  economicai  basis. 

7.  To  abandon  the  Relief  scheme,  and  turn  over  the  manage- 
ment of  its  funds  to  the  contributors  in  any  way  they  prefer,    i 

8.  To  abandon  the  project  of  a«  Institute  for  educating  blacks 
for  the  ministry,  and  remand  such  oandidates  to  the  tuition  of 
pastors  near  them. 

9.  To  hold  only  biennial  meetings  of  the  Assembly. 

The  guiding  principles  which,  as  the  Committee  held,  point  to 
these  reforms,  are  not  disputed  by  any  sound -Presbyterian. 
They  are  these:  1.  That  since  Christ  has  given  his  Churcli  her 
•constitution  and  assigned  her  function,  which  is  that  of  spiritual 
teaching  and  ruk,  she  has  no  authority  to  do  anything  or  under* 
take  any  enterprise  not  essential  to  this  function,  2.  Church 
agencies  ought  to  perform  these  tasks  with  the  minimum  of 
secular  business  and  attrition.  3.  All  transactions  which  can  be 
as  well  or  better  handled  by  the  subordinate  courts,  ought  to  be 
assigned  to  them,  leaving  to  the  higher  courts  only  the  general 
functions;  because  the  lower  are  more  permanent  in  their  consti- 
tution, can  meet  oftener,  and  have  more  local  knowledge,  and 
because  this  policy  tends  to  prevent  the  undue  concentration  of 
power. 

The  Committee  was  forewarned  by  friends,  that  by  taking  so 
wide  a  range  of  modifications,  it  might  overtax  the  patience  of 
the  Assembly.  But  it  preferred  to  present  the  whole  case  in  a 
connected  system.  Only  thus  could  the  Assembly  judge  the  parts 
of  a  simpler  organisation  intelligently.  And  it  was  obvious  that 
all  of  the  changes  so  extensive  would  neither  be  eifectually  com- 
mended to  the  judgment  of  the  Church  in  one  year,  nor  intro- 
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duced  by  one  Assembly.  Hence  the  friends  of  improvement 
preferred  to  threw  before  the  mind  of  the  Church  all  the  questions 
which  must  in  a  short  time  enter  into  the  pressing  question  of 
retrenchment:  a  question  which  the  annually  shrinking  revenues 
of  our  Committees  too  plainly  points  out  as  imperative  at  an  early 
day.  To  the  suggestion  that  the  proposal  of  so  many  and  great 
changes  at  once  would  shock,  by  its  appearance  of  sweeping  in- 
novation, the  answer  was  made  that  almost  in  each  case  the 
change  proposed  was  simplf/  a,  reversion  to  methods  used  by  our 
Church  itself  up  to  a  recent  date,  and  only  modified  tentatively. 
Publication  and  Education  were  actually  managed  by  one  Secre- 
tary from  the  incipiency  up  to  1874;  Sustentation  and  Foreign 
Missions  up  to  1872.  The  Relief  scheme  is  a  confessed  novelty. 
The  Tuskaloosa  Institute  is  but  a  year  old ;  while  for  years  after 
the  policy  of  our  Church  was  settled  towards  the  blacks,  the 
training  of  their  ministers  was  left  to  the  pjistors;  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  new  agency  having  been  referred,  only  three  years 
ago,  to  our  most  experienced  Committee,  that  of  Sustentation^ 
the  plan  of  an  Institute  was  by  them  strongly  condemned.  Doe» 
our  latest  experience  prove  our  experiments  less  successful  than 
was  hoped?  Then  a  reversion  to  former  and  tried  methods  is  in 
fact  only  conservative. 

The  surmise,  formed  from  the  customary  reluctance  of  our 
Assemblies  to  listen  to  extended  discussion  on  topics  that  have 
not  enlisted  its  forensic  interest,  and  its  wonted  impatience  of 
delay  during  the  later  days  of  its  sessions,  was  verified.  After 
short  discussions,  chiefly  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  the  whole 
report  was  laid  on  the  table,  omnibus  rebus  infectis.  Thus  again 
the  recorder  of  opinions  and  events  is  left,  in  part,  to  what  was 
spoken  in  private  and  in  the  Committee.  In  favor  of  the  first 
two  proposals,  which  form  one  point,  it  was  urged  that  when 
once  the  Presbyteries  assumed  the  main  oversight  of  their  own 
candidates,  the  simple  function  of  receiving  the  surpluses  of  the 
larger,  and  distributing  them  to  the  weaker  Presbyteries,  would 
be  entirely  too  insignificant  to  justify  the  salary  or  the  labors  of 
an  able  minister,  and  could  be  easily  done  by  the  methodical 
and  efficient  Secretary  of  Publication  in  a  corner   of  his  time. 
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That  the  Presbytery  is  the  proper  tiody  to^Wpport  Its  own  clti-- 
didates,  was  argued  from  their  personal  knowledge  of  and  interest 
in  them,  and  from  the  greater  facility  of  enlisting  aid  for  a  con- 
crete case,  well  known  and  deserving,  than  for  an  abstract  cor- 
poration. It  was  claimed  also  that  more  money,  by  far,  was 
raised  and  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  Publication,  for  educa- 
tion, before  1874,  than  is  now  raised. 

But  it  was  argued,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  separate  organi- 
sation of  Education  is  doing  good,  because,  while  the  collections 
under  it  have  declined,  and  are  declining,  they  have  declined  in  a 
smaller  ratio  than  the  other  collections;  that  the  collecting  of  all 
the  funds  into  a  central  treasury  is  dictated  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church's  unity,  and  by  the  exceedingly  unequal  distributions 
of  the  strength  and  the  candidates,  the  little  and  poor  Presbyteries 
of  Holston  and  West  Hanover,  for  instance,  having  had  each 
eight  candidates,  and  Louisville  Presbytery  now  having  not  one; 
that  even  large  Presbyteries,  after  trying  the  separate  plan, 
have  failed  in  it  disastrously  and  been  glad  to  return  to  the  fold 
of  the  Assembly's  Committee,  or  else  have  only  sustained  their 
candidates  for  a  time  at  the  expense  of  their  missionary  contribu* 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  rejoined,  that  other  Presbyteries 
have  been,  and  are,  thoroughly  successful  on  the  semi-independent 
plan,  and  that,  moreover,  they  do  exercise  a  far  more  intelligent 
and  operative  discipline  over  the  candidates,  stimulating  the  self- 
indulgent  and  pruning  off  the  unworthy,  who  under  the  general 
Committee  would  have  loitered  along  into  the  ministry. 

The  third  and  fourth  resolutions  also  make  up  one  measure. 
In  favor  of  that  reform  it  was  argued  that  Dr.  J.  L.  Wilson  did 
actually  administer  both  Sustentation  and  Foreign  Missions, 
although  carrying  no  light  burden  of  years.  The  argument  was: 
"That  which  has  been  may  be."  But  it  was  replied,  that  both 
our  Foreign  Missionary  and  our  Sustentation  work  were  then  in 
their  infancy.  Both  were  born  to  grow ;  and  it  was  hoped  that 
they  would  rapidly  grow  to  such  dimensions  as  to  require  all  the 
energies  of  two  able  men.  It  was  rejoined,  first,  that  in  fact 
they  have  not  grown,  but  are  shrinking ;  land  second,  that  an  able 
officer,  when  once  the  machinery  is  adjusted,  can  manage  a 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  8 — 25. 
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business  of  large  volume  with  aa  much  ease  as  a  small  one,  or  at 
least  with  only  the  addition  of  clerical  assistance. 

In  advocacy  of  the  fifth  article,  the  Committee  argued  that  it 
seemed  but  reasonable  and  natural  the  Church's  publishing  agency 
should  have  the  Church's  publishing  done,  the  Mimonary  as 
well  as  the  Sabbath-school  journals;  and  that  there  must  be 
economy  in  consolidating  the  Earnest  Worker  ?iU^  it,  [each  now 
an  8vo.  pamphlet,]  at  least  in  making  one  cover,  one  mailing, 
etc.,  answer  for  both.  But  it  was  represented  that  the  Secretary 
of  Publication  was  very  adverse  to  this,  because  the  reduction  of 
the  Earnest  Worker  to  an  exclusive  Sabbath-school  journal  seems 
to  give  it  great  favor,  and  to  extend  its  circulation ;  and  the 
change  might  dash  all  this  success.  But  it  was  rejoined,  why 
should  the  addition  of  missionary  intelligence,  so  interesting  to 
every  Christian  heart,  make  the  journal  anything  but  more  popu- 
lar? And  if  it  is  true,  as  Dr.  J.  L.  Wilson's  wide  experience 
proves,  that  the  diffusion  of  missionary  knowledge  is  the  chief 
means  of  increasing  the  activity  and  gifts  of  the  Church,  then 
the  annexing  of  that  news  to  this  widely-current  Earnest  Worker 
is  the  very  thing  which  ouo;ht  to  be  done.  The  Assembly  ought 
to  seize  this  opportunity  to  make  the  vital  facts  about  its  missions 
run  through  the  Church  on  the  wheels  of  this  journal. 

Under  the  seventh  head  it  was  urged,  first,  that  the  Assembly 
ought  not  to  have  committed  the  Church  by  creating  the  Relief 
scheme  to  the  moral  propriety  of  "life  insurance,"  which  has 
been  denied  by  many  of  the  great  lights  of  Presbyterianism,  and 
is  at  least  doubted  by  many  of  our  best  pastors  now.*  It  was 
urged,  secondly,  that  such  is  the  doubt  and  insecurity  of  all  in- 
vestments and  their  incomes,  at  this  time,  as  admitted  by  the 
best  business  men,  there  is  an  almost  criminal  rashness  in  involv- 
ing the  pecuniary  credit  and  the  name  and  honor  of  the  Assembly 
in  obligations  so  extensive  in  time  and  amount.  The  reply  was, 
that  the  securities  now  held  by  the  "Relief  Fund"  seem  to  be 
good  and  sufficient  at  present,  and  may  be  made  the  objects  of 
jealous  watch;  and  that  individuals,  by  purchasing  the  "policies" 

*  The  debater  mi^ht  have  pointed  this  argument  by  Saying  that  our 
able  and  admired  Moderator  was  a  present  instance  of  such  opposition. 
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of  the  Relief  Fund  on  the  Assembly's  own  terms,  have  acquired 
vested  rights  against  her,  which  cannot  be  immediately  dissolved 
except  by  their  consent.  The  rejoinder  was,  that  then  this  very 
fact  only  illustrated  the  rashness  of  the  scheme,  and  the  necessity 
of  delivering  the  Assembly  from  the  snare  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
lawfully  done. 

Against  the  propriety  of  the  Assembly's  creating,  at  this  time, 
a  costly  Seminary  for  the  theological  education  of  the  blacks,  the 
Committee  argued,  that  its  underlying  assumption  was  at  least 
doubtful,  viz.,  that  only  blacks  can  evangelise  the  Southern 
blacks;  that  the  candidates  do  not  exist  in  our  Church  justifying 
such  a  provision,  and  we  have  no  call  in  our  straits  to  provide 
education  for  Methodist  blacks;  that  when  such  candidates  are 
found,  they  are  almost  invariably  chained  to  the  places  of  their 
residences  by  family-ties,  secular  occupations,  and  poverty;  that 
the  report  of  the  Institute  itself  confesses  the  only  hope  of  getting 
students  in  any  numbers  is  by  furnishing  them  full  subsistence  at 
Tuskaloosa,  as  well  as  tuition,  gratis;  but  it  is  obvious  our  con- 
gregations neither  will  nor  ought  to  ta;£  themselves,  at  this  time, 
with  the  whole  subsistence  of  black  youths  studying  the  classics; 
and  that  the  hope  of  extraneous  aid  for  such  support  is  fallacious. 
Hence  the  Assembly  had  better  retrace  this  misstep  quickly; 
and,  without  relaxing  its  interest  in  the  great  and  urgent  work  of 
African  evangelisation  in  the  South,  remit  the  training  of  black 
ministers  to  the  cheap  and  willing  local  efforts  of  the  white  pas- 
tors. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  that  community  of  race 
did  give  to  the  black  man,  supposing  him  well  qualified,  better 
access  than  the  white  man  to  his  people;  that  a  great  and  effec- 
tual door  is  opened,  especially  at  populous  points  in  the  planting 
^>tates;  and  that  it  does  not  become  the  Assembly  to  .recoil  from 
a  project  so  recently  and  seriously  undertaken. 

In  favor  of  biennial  Assemblies  the  chief  argument  was  the 
economical  one.  It  was  admitted  that  the  result  would  be  to 
enhance  the  relative  importance  of  the  Synods,  a  result  by  no 
means  to  be  deprecated)  It  was  estimated  that  the  minimum  cost 
of  an  Assembly  to  the  Church  is  $8,000.  Hence,  this  whole- 
some change  will  result  in  an  annual  average  saving  of  $4,000. 
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The  discussion  of  these  modifications  has  resulted,  so  far,  in  no 
action,  [t  does  not  follow  that  it  will  continue  barren.  Presby- 
terians are  cautious  and  stubborn  in  adopting  changes;  and,  like 
other  "conservative"  folk,  sometimes  mistake  the  name  for  the 
reality  of  innovation,  and  religiously  "conserve"  what  is  in  fact 
an  innovation  and  excrescence  on  their  principles,  because  it 
happens  to  be  the  thing  they  are  at  the  time  accustomed  to.  Long 
experience  has  shown  that  our  Assemblies  are  not  the  agents  for 
maturing  the  opinion  of  the  Church ;  their  sessions  are  too  hur- 
ried, and  their  temper  too  impatient  of  discussion  when  not  stirred 
by  the  gaudium  certaminis..  And  the  topic  which  secures  this 
favoring  gale  is  more  likely  to  be  a  "point  of  order"  or  a  tem- 
porary measure  of  church  politics  than  the  sober  questions  of 
practice  and  efficiency.  But  seeds  of  truth  dropped  into  the 
mind  of  the  Church  are  apt  to  grow,  it  may  be  slowly.  Hence 
the  friends  of  these  changes  have  no  cause  for  discouragement, 
provided  they  be  found  real  improvements.  Such  of  them  us  are 
good  will  sooner  or  later  be  adopted,  it  may  be  in  unexpected 
forms  and  on  the  motion  of  those  now  counted  as  opponents. 


RAILROAD    VIOLATIONS    OF    THE    SABBATH. 

The  attention  of  the  Assembly  was  called  to  the  hopeful  move- 
ment, now  in  progress,  to  check  the  wholesale  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath  by  railroad  and  other  transportation  companies.  The 
Assembly  responded  by  giving  the  whole  moral  weight  of  the 
Church  to  this  good  work,  and  by  appointing  an  able  Committee, 
with  Dr:  James  Stacy  of  Georgia,  author  of  an  excellent  book 
on  the  authority  of  the  Sabbath,  as  Chairman.  No  intelligent. 
Christian  citizen  can  doubt  as  to  the  extent  and  insolence  of  the 
breaches  cojnmitted  by  these  defiant  corporations  on  the  Sabbath 
laws  of  the  States  themselves  enforced  on  the  citizens,  nor  as  to 
the  demoralisation  they  spread  through  the  country.  But  in 
order  to  succeed  in  the  great  contest  which  must  be  waged,  if 
these  transgressors  are  brought  to  reason,  we  must  choose  the 
proper  position.  Too  often  the  professed 'arguments  are  such  as 
appear  to  the  despiser  of  the  Sabbath  either  as  a  mere  superstition 
or  a  mere  boast.     Even  the  rationalistic  Jew  or  Lutheran  from 
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Germany  has  learned  how  to  put  to  shame  the  usual  declamation 
about  the  "Sabbath  of  our  fathers."  They  remind  us  that  the 
Constitutions  of  these  American  States  have  professed  to  separate 
civic  rights  and  Christianity,  to  make  persons  of  all  religions 
equal  before  the  law,  and  to  visit  no  civic  disability  on  any  citizen 
for  any  religious  opinion.  Now,  say  they,  your  Sunday  is  but  a 
Christian  observance  at  best.  In  the  Church-sphere,  let  those 
keep  it  who  think  it  right.  But  as  for  him,  there  is  no  more  justice 
in  forbidding  his  work  or  pleasure  on  that  day  than  the  Presby- 
byterian's  work  on  the  Episcopalian's  "Good  Friday."  Hence, 
the  Sunday  laws  of  these  States  are  at  points  with  their  free 
principles  and  ought  to  be  abolished  or  resisted,  if  allowed  still  to 
deform  the  statute  books.  Now,  it  will  be  no  reply  to  this  man's 
logic  to  quote  the  Christian  Scriptures  against  him,  or  the  sef- 
mons  of  our  divines,  or  the  Fourth -of- July  declamations  of  our 
pious  demagogues.  Nor  can  he  be  silenced  by  telling  him  that 
he  must  submit,  because  the  majority  of  the  citizens  are  Sabbata- 
rian in  their  views  and  wishes.  lie  will  answer  that  Consti- 
tutions and  principles  rule  in  this  country,  and  not  majorities; 
and  he  will  ask  you,  whether  Protestants  will  be  ready  to  give  up 
their  Sabbath  in  any  State  where  the  Pantheistic,  lager-loving 
Germans  happen  to  win  the  majority?  Nor  will  he  be  convinced 
by  telling  him  that  he  is  a  guest  in  America,  and  therefore,  like 
a  well-mannered  man  should  conform  to  the  tastes  of  his  hosts. 
He  will  reply  that  American  Constitutions-  expressly  promised 
him  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  naturalised,  he  should  not  be  a  guest, 
but  a  full  citizen,  with  rights  in<lependent  of  all  religious  differ- 
ences. These  Sabbath-breaking  corporations  and  their  dema- 
gogues will  not  fail  to  borrow  this  reasoning  when  we  begin  to 
urge  them.     We  must  be  furnished  with  some  better  answer. 

And  the  answer  is,  that  God's  Sabbath  is  not  merely  a  Chris- 
tian or  an  ecclesiastical  institution,  but  also  a  civic,  social,  and 
national  rest,  ordained  not  only  by  the  will  of  Messiah  for  the 
spiritual  uses  of  redeemed  men,  but  by  God  the  Creator  for  the 
moral  and  social  uses  of  all  men  as  men.  The  record  of  its  pri- 
meval institution  in  the  Pentateuchr,  and  its  enforcement  on  all 
races  and  dispensations,  is  to  be  treated,  not  merely  as  a  Christian 
document  teaching  the  Church,  but  as  an  historical  document  be- 
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longing  to  man,  and  portraying  the  foundations  of  all  social  order. 
In  other  words,  while  we  do  not  seek  a  Christian  or  a  theocratic 
basis,  we  do  demand  a  theistic  basis,  on  which  to  construct  any 
consistent  theory  of  human  rights  and  society.  On  any  atheistic 
basis  such  construction  is  impossible,  and  the  wickedest  anarchy 
its  only  consistent  result.  A  civilised  commonwealth  may  tolerate 
dissent  from  Christianity  or  any  particular  form  of  religion;  but 
atheism,  dissent  from  theism,  it  cannot  recognise:  to  do  so  would 
be  \t^felo  de  se.  Now,  of  theism  the  facts  of  the  Pentateuch  are  the 
text-book,  the  whole  world's  primer.  These  facts  must  be  recog- 
nised as  the  basis  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  here,  and  not  from 
Christianity  as  an  ecclesiastical  system,  that  the  commonwealth, 
as  a  commonwealth,  derives  the  right  and  duty  to  enforce  on  all 
human  beings  the  Sabbath's  outward  rest.  When  the  legislator 
has  once  occupied  thia  impregnable  position,  he  can  then  proceed 
to  argue  from  the  force  of  the  physiologic  law,  which  demands, 
by  the  very  voice  of  nature,  just  this  rest  for  the  body  and  the 
spirit  of  man,  and  even  of  the  domestic  animals.  He  can  show 
how  essential  the  weekly  rest  is  to  the  home,  the  family,  and  its 
civilising  influences;  and  point  to  the  fact  that  the  nations  who 
have  no  Sabbath  have  virtually  no  home.  But  the  family  is  the 
integer  of  the  State,  and  the  domestic  virtues  are  the  sources  of 
its  welfare.  The  first  work  of  our  Christian  laborers  in  this  cause 
inust  be  to  teach  these  truths  to  our  people  and  legislators.  With 
all  our  boasts  of  Christianity,  they  are  little  known.  When  they 
are  taught,  we  shall  have  a  vantage  ground  from  which  to  resist 
Sabbath  desecration. 

A  few  other  subjects  of  interest  occupied  the  Assembly  for  a 
time,  but  resulted  in  no  action;  such  as  the  attempt  to  induce  an 
annual  election  of  the  Stated  and  Permanent  Clerks;  and  to 
reverse  the  decision  of  a  previous  Assembly  (at  the  overture  of  the 
Greenbrier  Presbytery)  so  as  to  make  a  ruling  elder  eligible  for 
Moderator  of  a  Presbytery.     Space  is  lacking  to  enlarge  on  them. 

Saturday  night,  after  nine  days'  sessions,  the  Assembly  was 
dissolved  at  about  half-past  9  o'clock,  to  be  followed  by  another  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  in  \S1\K  Thus  closed  a  meeting  of  unusual  har- 
mony, in  which  not  a  single  personal  collision  occurred,  and  from 
which,  it  is  hoped,  not  a  single  bitter  feeling  was  brought  away. 
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THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  WILL  IN  ITS  THEOLOGICAL 

RELATIONS. 

Recent  discussions,  conducted  partly  in  this  Review,  have 
directed  special  attention,  and  attached  fresh  interest,  to  the  old 
but  unexhausted,  the  perplexing  but  infinitely  important,  ques- 
tion of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  Almost  from  the  dawn  of 
philosophy,  and  the  earliest  development  of  theological  doctrine, 
serious  thinkers  have,  in  testing  their  powers  of  reflection  upon 
it,  consciously  touched  the  limits  of  the  speculative  faculty.  Yet, 
as  it  never  has  been  conclusively  settled,  each  generation  is 
attracted  to  its  consideration  as  by  an  irresistible  impulse.  The 
agitation  of  it  proceeds,  and  will,  no  doubt,  continue,  until  the 
revelations  of  another  and  higher  sphere  of  being  have  been 
reached.  The  relations  of  the  question  are  too  widely  extended, 
its  practical  consequences  too  far-reaching,  to  admit  of  its  being 
jostled  out  of  the  field  of  human  inquiry.  But  important  as  it 
is,  the  keen  and  protracted  discussions  of  it  by  the  profoundest 
intellects  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  leave  but  little  room  for 
the  hope  of  a  solution  upon  merely  speculative  grounds.  Kant 
and  Hamilton  have  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  intricacies 
of  the  subject  cannot  be  cleared  up  in  the  domain  of  empirical 
thought.  In  the  light  of  such  confessions,  we  are  not  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  suppose  that  any  lucubrations,  the  utterance  of 
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which  we  may'  adventure,  will  materially  advance  the  question, 
as  a  merely  philosophical  one,  towards  a  final  adjustment.  But 
it  has  theological  relations  of  the  profoundest  interest;  and,  in 
this  regard,  no  seeker  of  truth,  no  lover  of  his  race,  need  offer 
any  apology  for  making  an  humble  attempt  to  remove  some  of 
the  difficulties  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  publication  of  the  celebrated  treatise  of  President  Ed- 
wards— 'that  prodigy  of  metaphysical  acumen,"  as  Robert  Hall 
fitly  characterised  him — was  attended  by  singular  and  apparently 
contradictory  results.  On  the  one  hand,  sceptics  of  the  rigid 
Necessitarian  school  congratulated  themselves  upon  its  produc- 
tion, and  fortified  their  positions  by  its  remorseless  logic.  On 
the  other,  the  Calvinistic  theology  of  this  country,  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  of  Great  Britain,  has  absorbed  from  it  a  powerful  influ* 
ence,  and  has  been  regarded  by  its  opponents  as  having  incor- 
porated its  principle  of  determinism  as  a  component  element  of 
its  structure.  The  explanation  of  so  curious  a  fact  is  perhaps 
not  far  to  seek.  The  infidel  employed  its  philosophy  to  disprove 
the  punishableness  of  sin,  and  the  Calvinistic  theologian  to  vindi- 
cate the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  dependence  of  man.  While 
it  is  true  that  even  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  are  often  wrested 
from  their  true  import,  and  abused  in  the  interest  of  ungodliness, 
and  that  it  is  perfectly  supposable  that  a  like  misapplication  has 
been  made  of  some  of  the  principles  of  Edwards's  work,  it  is  still 
a  mfitter  of  serious  inquiry  whether  there  were  not  legitimate 
tendencies  in  his  system  which,  in  a  measure,  justified  that  result; 
and  whether  the  Calvinistic  theology  has  not  injured  itself  and 
crippled  its  rightful  influence,  to  the  extent  of  their  appropriation. 
The  scriptural  doctrines  of  the  divine  sovereignty  and  decrees 
have  been  dreadfully  perverted,  and  it  is  of  great  consequence 
that  no  theological  or  philosophical  explanation  of  them  should 
furnish  a  specious  pretext  for  that  abuse.  Edwards  was  possessed 
of  a  wonderful  metaphysical  genius  and  of  almost  angelic  saintli- 
ness  of  character,  but  that  he  was  no  exception  to  the  law  of  human 
fallibility  is  proved  by  his  paradoxical  speculations  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  virtue,  the  continuity  of  creation,  and  the  consti- 
tuted identity  of  Adam  and  his  race.     With  the  highest  admira- 
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tion  for  the  consummate  ability  displayed  in  his  great  work  on 
the  Will,  we  are  persuaded  that  its  theory  of  determinism  is 
radically  defective,  and  cannot  but  regret  its  continued  prevalence 
even  in  a  modified  form.  We  heartily  sympathise  with  a  great 
(leal  of  what  is  said  in  the  work,  and  with  its.  refutation  of  the 
Pelagian  and  Arminian  hypotheses  as  to  the  spiritual  freedom  of 
man  in  his  natural  fallen  condition.  It  is  to  its  theory  of  necesr 
sity,  as  incompetently  grounding  human  guilt,  and  as  logically 
tending  to  the  implication  of  the  divine  efficiency  in  the  production 
of  sin,  that  we  are  constrained  to  object;  nor  are  we  able  to 
perceive  how  the  apparently  qualified  shape,  in  which  it  has 
more  recently  been  presented,  saves  it  from  being  chargeable 
with  these  defects.  No  doubt,  sinners,  apart  from  regenerating 
grace,  as  a  gift  of  sovereignty  to  be  sought,  or  as  already  imparted, 
are  bound  by  a  moral  necessity  to  sin,  but  God  is  not  the  author 
of  that  necessity;  they  are  the  authors  of  it,  and  are  therefore 
responsible  and  punishable  for  its  existence.  It  is  in  failing  to 
show  this,  that  Edwards  and  his  school  furnish  an  inadequate 
account  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  While  we  thus  speak,  we  are 
conscious  of  a  feeling  of  [>ain  akin  to  that  with  which  one  finds  fault 
with  his  friends.  But  truth  is  superior  to  friendship:  amicus 
Socrates^  amicus  Plato^  scd  magis  arnica  Veritas.  We  are  com- 
forted, however^  by  the  reflection  that  in  criticising  a  peculiar 
hypothesis  of  theirs,  no  support  will  be  afforded  to  the  distinctive 
theological  doctrines  of  those  with  whom  they  contend.  We  will 
endeavor  in  the  course  of  these  remarks  to  indicate  the  points 
in  which  the  peculiar  theory  of  the  school  of  Edwards  is  in- 
consistent with  the  genius  of  the  Calvinistic  theology,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  theology  will  be  incidentally  vindicated 
against  the  hypotheses  of  Pelagianism  and  Arminianism.  Be- 
fore proceeding  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  case,  it  is  proper 
that  we  make  some  preliminary  statements  of  an  explanatory 
character,  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  in  order  to  prevent  mis- 
apprehension, i 
In  the  first  place,  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  is 
partly  philosophical  and  partly  theological ;  and  it  is  necessary 
that  something  be  said  as  to  our  conception  of  the  relation  which 
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these  two  aspects  of  it  bear  to  each  other.    It  is  frequently  taken 
for  granted,   that  the  methods  of  philosophical  and   theological 
procedure  are  entirely  different.    But  it  is  evident  that  all  science, 
whatever  may  be  its  object- matter,   must  proceed  upon  the  one 
method  of  analysis  and  synthesis.     The  true  distinction  lies  in 
the  nature  of  the  facts  which   they  investigate,  and  the  funda- 
mental  data  upon   which   they   found    their   proofs.     In    these 
respects,   each   has,  to  a  great  extent,   its   own   proper  domain, 
within  which  it  is  entitled  to  exercise   its   sovereignty   indepen- 
dently of  the  other ;  and  precisely  to  that  extent,  whatever  it 
may  be,   neither  has  the  right  to  protrude  beyond  its  sphere 
and  clash  with  the  other.     Faith  cannot  legitimately  hold  what 
the  reasoning  faculty,  in  its  normal  condition,  can  within  its  own 
distinctive  sphere  prove  to  be  false.     But  there  are  some  things 
which  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  discursive  faculty,  and  its 
conclusions  as  to  those  things  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
illegitimate    and   untrustworthy.     Whenever   it   transcends    its 
limits,  its  apparent  demonstrations  against  the  dogmas  of  faith 
are  but  deceitful  sophisms.     If  then  faith,  in  reliance  upon  the 
authority  of  an  undoubted  revelation,  holds  what  is  contradicted 
by  such  unwarranted  conclusions,  it  is  acting  legitimately  and  in 
harmony  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  ipind.     In  like  man- 
ner, when  faith  traverses  the  bounds  assigned  it,'and  dogmatizes 
in  regard  to  matters  lying  outside  its  jurisdiction,  it  acts  illegiti- 
mately and  is  liable  to  be  contradicted  by  the  reasoning  faculty 
in  the  regular  employment  of  its  processes.     Now,  were  philoso- 
phy and  theology   altogether  distinct  in  the  respect  which  has 
been  mentioned,  that  is,  their  object- matter,  their  spheres  would 
be  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  and  it  would  follow  that 
no  principles  or  conclusions  of  the  one  could  be  considered  as 
regulative  of  the  procedures  of  the  other.     As  neither  would  law- 
fully cross  the  path  of  the  other,  neither  could  impose  limitations 
upon  the  other.     But  it  is  clear  that  the  territory  which  they 
occupy,  and  rightfully  occupy,  is  often  one  and  the  same.     The 
original  truths  of  natural  religion,  at  least  the  essential  principles 
of  moral   government,    are   precisely   the   things   about    which 
philosophy,   especially  in  its  ontological  aspects,  is  chiefly  con- 
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cerned.  It  is  in  this  way  that  a  science  of  natural  theology 
beconies  possible.  But  the  Scriptures,  while  doing  a  great  deal 
n)ore,  republish  the  truths  of  natural  religion  and  assume  and 
reenforce  the  essential  principles  of  moral  government.  Here 
then  philosophy  and  theology  meet  each  other  face  to  face,  and 
the  question  must  be  settled,  Which,  in  the  event  of  a  conflict, 
is  entitled  to  precedence?  That  question  is  answered  by  the 
simple  consideration,  that  the  inferences  which  reason  draws  from 
the  facts  of  consciousness  and  observation,  may,  in  consequence  of 
the  deranging  influence  of  sin  upon  the  human  faculties,  be  erro- 
neous; but  it  is  impossible  that  a  supernatural  revelation  can 
err.  God's  philosophy  must  possess  a  higher  authority  than 
man's.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  inferential  deductions  of  the 
reasoning  faculty  come  into  collision  with  the  authoritative  utter* 
ances  of  Scripture,  the  former  must  yield  to  the  Utter.  In  the 
event  of  a  definite  issue  between  them,  philosophy  must  give 
way  to  a  true  theology,  on  the  principle  that  a  lower  authority 
must  bow  to  a  higher.  For  a  like  reason,  the  undoubted  princi- 
ples of  a  correct  theology — that  is,  of  one  which  accurately 
represents  the  deliverances  of  a  divine,  supernatural  revelation — 
must  be  held  to  be  regulative  of  the  conclusions  which  flow  from 
a  merely  philosophical  process,  so  far  as  common  ground  has  been 
occupied.  The  Word  of  God  cannot  err.  We  maintain  that  it 
is  warrantable  to  act  in  accordance  with  this  law  in  reference 
to  the  matter  now  under  consideration;  and  as  we  regard  it  as 
well-nigh  universally  conceded  by  all  Christian  parties  to  the 
controversy  about  the  Will,  that  the  Scriptures  teach  the  doctrine 
that  God  cannot,  in  any  proper  sense,  be  the  author  of  sin,  wc 
shall  assume  that  truth  as  a  standard  by  which  to  test  the  validity 
of  the  theories  which  shall  be  discussed.  Whatever  hypothesis 
contradicts  that  fundamental  and  regulative  principle  ought  to 
be  rejected.  In  like  manner,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  punish- 
ment and  guilt  are  strictly  correlative — that  the  absence  of  guilt 
implies  exemption  from  punishment,  and  consequently  that  any 
theory  which  fails  to  ground  punishment  in  guilt  is,  on  that 
account,  convicted  of  being  defective. 

In  the  second  place,  we  do  not  admit  the  distinction,  insisted 
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on  by  some  writers,  between  ability  and  liberty.*  They  say  that 
while  man  in  his  natural  fallen  condition  has  no  aibility  for  the 
performance  of  spiritual  acts,  he  possesses  freedom — be  is  spirit- 
ually disabled,  but  is  still  a  free-ag-ent.  It  strikes  us  that  there 
is  no  distinction  here  worth  speaking  of.  What  is  ability  ?  It 
is  the  power  to  think,  to  feel,  to  will.  So  fsir  as  the  will,  there- 
fore, is  concerned,  ability  is  precisely  the  power  to  will.  Andl  if 
the  will  is  defined  to  be  the  faculty  by  which  we  choose,  then  the 
power  to  choose  and  the  ability  of  the  will  are  one  and  the  same. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  he  who  has  the  power  to  choose  possesses 
what  is  denominated  freedom;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say 
that  the  ability  and  the  freedom  of  the  will  are  identical,  or,  what 
is  equivalent,  the  ability  and  the  freedom  of  the  man.  If  the 
question  then  be,  whether  an  unregenerate  sinner  has  ability  to 
will  spiritually,  we  anawer  that  he  has  not;  and  that  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  say  that  spiritually  he  has  rio  liberty — spiritually  he 
is  not  free.  His  inability  as  to  spiritual  acts  is  one  and  the  same 
with  the  spiritual  bondage  of  his  will.  He  is  able  to  perfornj 
natural  and  merely  moral  acts ;  he  is  free  to  perform  them — 
these  are  equivalent  propositions.  He  is  unable  to  perform 
spiritual  acts  ;  he  is  not  free  to  perform  them — these  also  are 
substantially  the  same  affirmations.  He  is  characterised  by  ability 
in  one  sense  and  inability  in  another.  Precisely  so  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  liberty  in  one  sense,  and  destitute  of  it  in  another.  If 
therefore  we  affirm,  what  is  true,  that  the  unregenerate  sinner  is 
devoid  of  ability  and  yet  possessed  of  liberty,  we  are  not  distin- 
guishing between  ability  and  liberty ;  we  are  only  distinguishing 
between  one  sort  of  ability?  and  another  sort  of  ability,  or  between 
one  kind  hi  liberty  and  another  kind  of  liberty.  Spiritual  in- 
ability and  natural  liberty  are  perfectly  consistent,  but  spiritual 
inability  and  spiritual   liberty  are  contradictory.     It  is  exactly 

*C.  Hodge,  Systematic  Theolofpj^  Vol.  H.,  p.  291.  Dr.  Hodge,  we  think, 
misconceives  Miiller,  when  he  represents  him,  in  his  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Sin,  tis  distinguishing  Formal  Freedom  [Formale  Freiheit)  in  the  sense 
of  ability  from  Real  Freedom  [Reale  Freiheit)  in  the  sense  of  "liberty  as 
it  actually  exists.'"  Miillcr's  formal  freedom  is  the  liberty  of  contrary 
choice — of  otherwise  determining;  his  real  freedom  is  the  liberty  which 
consists  with  an  already  determined  spontaneity. 
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the  saine  as  if  vfe  should  say,  spiritual  inability  and  natural  ability 
are  consistent,  or  spiritual  bondage  and  natural  liberty;  but 
spiritual  in«ibility  and  spiritual  ability,  or  spiritual  bondage  and. 
spiritual  liberty  are  contradictory.  The  distinction  between' 
ability  and  liberty  is  not  tenable.  Adam  at  his  -creation  was 
able  to  stand,  liable  to  fall  ^  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  he 
was  free  to  stand  and  free  to  fall.  His  unregenerate  descendants 
are  unable  to  perform  holy  acts,  but  able  to  perform  sinful,  which 
is  the  same  as  saying  that  they  are  not  free  to  perform  holy  acts, 
but  free  to  perform  sinful.  Disabled  as  to  holiness,  not  free  as 
to  holiness,  are  terras  which  express  the  same  truth.  Able  to 
sin,  free  to  sin,  these  also  signify  the  sam-e  fact.  This  was  the 
"doctrine  of  Augustine  and  the  Reformers,  as  could  easily  be  shown 
from  their  writings,  and  from  the  symbols  of  the  Reformed 
^Church.  The  only  trouble  is  that  the  term  ability  is  unusual  in 
its  application  to  the  power  of  sinning.  But  if  men  ean  sin, 
they  are  beyond  doubt  able  to  sin.  lean,  I  am  able;  where  is 
the  difference  between  the  two  affirmations? 

In  the  third  place,  we  consider  the  distinction  between  natural 
and  moral  ability  as  having  no  force,  so  far  as  the  question  be- 
fore us  is  concerned,  which  is  one  not  in  regard  to  the  possession 
of  faculties,  but  of  the  power  to  act.  It  is  a  distinction  without 
a  difference.  For  the  end  supposed  to  be  contemplatjed — the 
thing  to  be  done,  is  moral.  Whatever  natural  ability,  therefore, 
men  may  be  conceived  to  possess  for  the  discharge  of  moral 
duties  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  moral.  To  deny  moral 
ability  is  to  deny  natural.  The  true  distinction  intended  is  be- 
tween a  natural-moral  ability  and  a  spiritual  ability.  Now  there 
is  in  natural  fallen  men  a  moral  ability  to  some  things,  but  they 
are  simply  moral.  The  conscience,  for  example,  is  by  its  very 
nature  a  moral  faculty,  and  the  Fall,  although  it  has  damaged  it 
by  entirely  obliterating  from  it  the  spiritual  life,  has  not  destroyed 
it  as  mofal.  It  is  still  the  law  of  God  within  man.  Natural 
men  have  in  their  constitution  moral  laws  which  are  fundamental 
and  indestructible;  they  have  moral  perceptions,  they  perform 
moral  acts,  they  pass  moral  judgments,  they  experience  moral 
emotions  as  sanctions  of  those  judgments.     The  continued  exist* 
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ence  in  them  of  this  moral  ability  is  the  condition  of  the  "law- 
work"  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them,  awakening  and  convincing 
them.  That  is  one  thing;  but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  say 
that  they  have  an  ability  for  spiritual  functions,  the  discharge  of 
which  implies  a  principle  of  spiritual  life.  That  sort  of  life  no 
merely  natural  man  possesses.  He  is  **dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins."  He  has  no  spiritual  ability,  though  he  has  a  merely  moral 
ability  which  is  natural.  The  whole  question  of  the  distinction 
between  natural  and  moral  ability  in  relation  to  spiritual  acts  is 
irrelevant  and  futile.  The  only  question  is,  whether  unregenerate 
men  have  any  spiritual  ability.  That  is  the  only  kind  of  ability 
which  could  adapt  them  to  the  performance  of  spiritual  acts ;  for 
example,  to  determine  to  believe  in  Christ  and  to  repent  of  their 
sins.  So  far  as  merely  moral  acts  are  concerned,  there  can  be 
no  real  distinction  between  moral  and  natural  ability. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  can  perceive  no  validity  in  the  distinc- 
tion, deemed  by  some  as  important,  between  the  freedom  of  the 
will  and  the  free-agency  of  the  man — between  the  power  of  the  will 
to  determine  itself  and  the  power  of  the  man  to  determine  him- 
self For,  first,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  will  is 
especially  and  emphatically  the  faculty  of  action.  This  is  implied 
in  the  current  terms,  a  determined  will,  a  strong  will,  an  obstinate 
will,  and  their  opposites,  a  vacillating,  weak,  yielding,  will.  For 
a  long  time  the  distinction  of  the  mental  powers  which  commonly 
prevailed  among  philosophers  was  into  the  understanding  and  the 
will,  or  into  the  intellectual  and  the  active  powers.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  defect  of  that  division,  it  expressed  the  con- 
viction that  the  will  is  the  sphere  in  which  the  activity  of  the 
soul  prominently  resides.  The  group  of  powers  which  was  con- 
ceived as  active  acquired  its  denomination  from  the  will.  The 
now  generally  accepted  threefold  division  proceeds  upon  the 
supposition  that  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  will,  as  pecu- 
liarly the  organ  of  action,  from  the  feelings  as  either  the  passive 
recipients  of  impression  from  correlated  objects,  or  as  mere  im- 
pulses and  tendencies  to  action.  It  is  plain  that  each  of  these 
divisions  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  principal  seat  of 
activity  in  the  soul  is  in  the  will.     Now  to  say  that  the  man  is  a 
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free-agent,  but  that  the  will  is  not  free,  is  to  say  that  the  very  organ 
through  which  the  agent  principally  expresses  his  activity  is  not 
free  while  the  agent  is;  and  that  is  "equivalent  to  affirming  that 
the  agent  is  free  as  to  his  acts,  but  that  the  most  prominent  and 
decisive  of  his  acts  are  not  free.  Secondly,  an  illegitimate  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  the  man  and  the  will.  What  is  the  will, 
but  a  power  of  the  man  ?  If  therefore  the  man  is  free,  his  will 
is  free;  else  the  unity  of  the  soul  is  destroyed.  And  this  be- 
comes the  more  glaringly  inadmissible  when,  in  consequence  of 
this  unnatural  schism,  freedom  is  denied  to  the  faculty  which  is 
by  eminence  that  of  action  and  restricted  to  those  which  are  only 
active  in  a  limited  degree.  Thirdly,  the  distinction  under  con- 
sideration violates  the  catholic  usage  of  theology  and  philosophy. 
The  freedom  of  the  agent  and  the  freedom  of  the  will,  as  might 
without  difficulty  be  shown,  have  nearly  always  been  treated  as 
identical.  The  distinction  between  them  would  seem  to  have 
been  made  by  certain  Calvinistic  divines,  in  order  to  explain 
what  they  judged  might  be  considered  a  paradox  in  the  teachings 
of  Augustine  and  the  Reformers — namely  that  although  the  will 
of  the  unregenerate  sinner  is  bound,  the  man  is  still  a  free- agent. 
Liberty  of  the  will  and  liberty  of  the  agent,  says  Dr.  C.  Hodge,* 
are  "expressions  not  really  equivalent.  The  man  may  be  free, 
when  his  will  is  in  bondage."  But  there  is  no  paradox  of  that 
kind  in  their  doctrine  which  needed  such  an  exposition.  All 
that  they  affirmed  was  that  the  unregenerate  sinner  is  a  free- 
agent  in  certain  respects,  and  not  in  others — that  his  will  is,  in 
relation  to  certain  acts,  bound,  and  in  relation  to  others,  free. 
The  will  of  the  agent  is  not  free  as  to  holiness,  but  free  as  to  sin. 
The  paradox — and  it  is  a  scriptural  one — lies  in  the  doctrine 
that  the  will  is  bound  and  free  at  the  same  time;  but  the  apparent 
discrepancy  is  cleared  up  by  the  consideration  that  the  will  is 

* 

contemplated  in  different  relations.  What  is  true  of  it  in  one 
relation  is  not  true  of  it  in  another.  It  is,  we  conceive,  a  mistake 
to  interpret  Augustine  and  the  Reformers  as  having  observed  a 
distinction  between  the  freedom  of  the  agent  and  the  freedom  of 
the  will.     But  this  distinction  will  probably  meet  us  in  the  heart 

*  Systematic  7%ef>^o/7_y,  Vol.  II.,  p.  291.  ■ 
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of  the  discussion,  and  as  we  do  not  wish  to  beg  the  question, 
further  remark  in  reference  to  it  is  reserved.  What  we  desire  is 
to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  of  our  own  position.  The 
question  which  it  is  proposed  now  to  consider  is  not,  whether  the 
soul  may  be  free,  while  the  will  is  not  J  but  whether  the  soul  is 
free  in  willing — that  is,  whether  the  will  is  free.  It  is  the  old 
question  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  which  we  intend  to  discuss, 
tinder  the  conviction  that  that  is  really  the  matter  which  ever  has 
been  and  still  is  in  dispute. 

It  is  obvious,  as  has  bnen  frequently  observed,  that  much  of 
the  difficulty  attending  the  treatment  of  this  subject  arises  from 
the  ambiguity  of  the  terms  employed;  and  it  therefore  becomes 
every  one  who  undertakes  it  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  sig- 
nification which  he  attaches  to  them.  In  obedience  to  this  re- 
quirement, we  briefly  signalise  the  sense  in  which  some  of  the 
most  prominent  and  critical  terms  will  be  used  in  the  progress  of 
these  remarks.  At  the  outset  we  encounter  the  term  will  as 
designative  of  the  mental  power  about  which  the  question  exists. 
It  is  confessedly  difficult  to  furnish  a  definition  of  the  will  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  Let  us  by  a  brief  analysis 
feel  our  way  to  that  which  we  propose  to  give.  There  are  at  the 
root  of  the  intellect  proper,  with  its  group  of  cognitive  powers, 
fundamental  laws  of  thought  and  belief  which  are  regulative  of 
its  processes.  There  are  sesthetical  laws  at  the  foundation  of  the 
feelings,  in  accordance  with  which  their  phenomenal  manifesta- 
tions occur.  So  at  the  basis  of  conscience  lie  implicitly  the  laws 
of  rectitude — the  ultimate  principles  of  morality,  which,  when 
developed  in  consciousness  by  the  concrete  cases  of  experience, 
become  the  standards  of  moral  perception  and  judgment.  Now 
reasoning  simply  from  analogy,  we  would  conclude  that  there  are 
also  fundamental  laws  at  the  very  root  of  the  faculty  which  we 
denominate  the  will,  by  which  its  processes  and  acts  are  regulated. 
We  do  not  undertake  an  exposition  of  such  voluntary  principles, 
but  we  venture  the  suggestion  that  the  law  of  causal  efficiency  is 
entitled  to  that  determination.  A  distinction  must  be  taken  be- 
tween the  fundamental  law  of  causality  which  regulates  the  cog- 
nitive processes  and  tl^t  which  underlies  the  energies  of  the  will. 
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The  former  is  a  mere  intellectual  conviction  of  the  necessary 
relation  between  effect  and  cause ;  the  latter,  the  very  principle 
itself  which,  in  actual  operation,  furnishes  the  first  empirical 
condition  upon  which  the  intellectual  conviction  is  elicited  into 
formal  shape.  Here  precisely  the  fountain  of  causal  activity  in 
the  soul  is  to  be  found.  Were  there  room  for  the  expansion  of 
this  mere  suggestion,  it  might  perhaps  be  shown  that  in  the 
establishment  of  such  a  regulative  principle  at  the  root  of  the 
will,  we  would  go  far  toward  the  proof  of  the  inherence  in  that 
faculty  of  a  derived,  dependent  and  limited,  but  real,  originating 
power — a  power  of  the  will,  at  least  in  its  original  condition,  to 
determine  itself  to  action.  By  virtue  of  this  law,  it  becomes  a 
true  cause  of  acts,  in  contradistinction,  on  the  one  hand,  from  a 
substance  manifesting  itself  in  phenomenal  properties,  and  on 
the  other,  from  a  faculty  determined  to  activity  by  its  mere  spon- 
taneity. In  the  next  place,  analysis  detects  the  element  of 
spontaneity  in  the  will — that  of  conation  or  effort,  in  what  ac- 
cording to  the  universal  usage  of  language  is  termed  willingness, 
the  state  of  being  willing  as  distinguished  from  the  act  of  willing. 
The  question  has  often  been  discussed  whether  desire  belongs  to 
the  feelings  or  the  will.  Hamilton,  in  his  Lectures  which  were 
his  earliest  productions,  assigns  it  to  the  former  category,  but  in 
his  Notes  to  Reid,  to  the  latter.*  It  strikes  us  that  desire  is  the 
culminating  element  of  the  feelings,  and  constitutes  the  point  at 
which  they  touch  the  will  in  the  shape  of  inducement  to  the 
awakening  of  its  activity.  There  then  results  within  the  will 
itself  a  corresponding  spontaneous  tendency — a,  nisus  to  action, 
which  is  susceptible  of  manifold  degrees  of  strength.  When 
inflamed  to  its  highest  stage  of  potentiality,  it  becomes  the  proxi- 
mate motive  to  a  determinate  expression  of  the  will.  This  is  the 
velleitas  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  In  the  third  place,  we 
reach  the  deliberate  election  of  the  will,  the  act  of  choice,  which 
is  ordinarily  known  as  volition.  This  is  the  product  of  the 
voluntas  of  the  schoolmen.  According  to  this  analysis  there  are, 
besides  the  regulative  principle  of  free  causality  lying  at  its  root, 
two  complementary  factors  constituting  this  special  power  of  the 

*Reid'8  Collected  Wo7'ks,  Active  Powers,  Ess.  iv.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  611,  footnote. 
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soul — that  of  conation  or  effort,  and  that  of  election  or  determinate 
action.     We  therefore  regard  the  will  as  the  faculty  of  effort  and 
choice.     First  we  have  the  conative  and  elective  power  and  then 
the  products  of  that  power — conation  and  choice ;  just  as  we  have 
in  the  understanding  the  power  of  cognition  and  the  cognition 
itself,  in  the  sensibilities  the  capacity  of  feeling  and  the  actual 
emotion,  and  in   the  conscience  the  power  of  moral  perception 
and  judgment  and  the  moral  precepts  and  judgments  themselves. 
The  terms  necessity  and  liberty  are  correlative.     Our  concep- 
tion of  the  one  will   be  determined  by  that  of  the  other.     The 
exigencies  of  the  controversy  require  but  a  single,  though  vital, 
discrimination,  between  necessity  considered  as  the  relation  be- 
twixt resistless   physical  force  and  the  effects  it  produces — the 
necessity  of  '*coaction"  or  compulsion,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,   necessity  as  the  relation   between   any  influence  and 
the  results  which  certainly  and  unavoidably  flow  from  it — what 
is  ordinarily  termed  moral  necessity.     The  first  produces  effects 
contrary  to  the  will ;    the  second,   effects  by  means  of  the  will 
itself     In  the  one  case,  the  man  is  forced  against  his  will — he  is 
not  a  free-agent;  in   the  other,   though   he  acts  with  inevitable 
certainty,  he  acts  willingly — he  is  a  free-agent.    Liberty,  viewed 
in  relation  to  the  first  kind  of  necessity  mentioned,  is,  so  far  a^ 
the  circumstances  of  one's  condition  are  concerned,  the  absence 
of  physical  constraint  or  restraint,  the  opportunity  of  acting  as 
he  wills;  so  far  as  his  ability  is  concerned,  it  is  his  power  to  "do 
as  he  pleases" — to  carry  his  volitions  into  execution  in  the  ex- 
ternal sphere.     Considered  in  relation   to   the  second  kind  of 
necessity  signalised,  liberty  is  either  the  power  to  act  voluntarily, 
but  unavoidably — that  is,  with  no  ability  to  act  otherwise;  or 
the  power  to  act  voluntarily,  but  contingently — that  is,  with  the 
ability   to  act  otherwise.     This  leads  to  the  explanation  of  the 
term  contingency.     It  may  mean  the  quality  of  an  act  or  event 
which  renders  it  accidental  or  unintentional ;  or  it  may  denote 
the  absence  of  inevitable  certainty — the  possibility  of  the  occur- 
rence or  non -occurrence  of  an  act  or  event.     In  this  latter  sense 
it  is' not  used  as  opposed  to  cause,  but  to  necessity.     Jn  this  sense 
we  shall^employ  it,  if  at  all,,  in  these  remarks.    A  contingent  act 
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or  event  is  one  which  may  or  raay  not  be  done,  may  or  may  npt 
happen.  The  liberty  of  contingency,  consequently,  is  freedom 
from  all  necessity. 

As  the  terms  liberty  or  power  of  contrary  choice  will  frequently 
^ccur,  as  important,  in  this  discussion,  it  ia  requisite  precisely  to 
fix  their  signification.  They  are  not  used  as  equivalent  to  liberty 
of  indifference^  expressing  that  condition  of  the  soul  in  which  no 
motives  operate  upon  it,  to  induce  determinate  action;  nor  again 
as  convertible  with  liberty  of  equilibrium,  indicating  that  state  in 
which  conflicting  motives  are  active,  but  in  such  equal  strength 
as  perfectly  to  neutralise  each  other.  But  they  will  be  employed 
to  designate  the  freedom  of  the  soul  to  choose  between  alterna- 
tives, the  power  of  otherwise  determining— /acwZia*  aliter  se 
deter  minandi. 

Having  made  these  explanations,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion, 
we  pass  on  to  show  that  the  theory  of  Edwards,  either  as  held  by 
himself  or  as  modifie<l  by  others  who  essentially  agree  with  it, 
fails  to  ground  the  sense  of  guilt  and  to  acquit  God  of  the  charge 
of  being  the  author  of  sin,  and  is  therefore  an  insuflScient  account 
of  the  ft'eedom  of  the  will.  The  point  in  which  they  all  concur 
is  the  denial  to  the  will  of  any  self-determining  power,  that  is,  of 
any  power  to  originate  its  determinations — of  any  real,  causal 
efficiency  in  itself,  and  the  affirmation  that  its  volitions  are 
efficiently  caused  by  the  sum  of  motives  existing  in  the  soul. 
They  differ  upon  minor  points — upon  the  question,  how  far  the 
internal  motives  are  affected  by  external  circumstances,  or,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  the  subjective  inducements  by  the  objective; 
upon  the  question  of  the  order  of  relative  influence  exerted  by 
the  diff'erent  mental  faculties  and  the  dispositions  and  tendencies 
inherent  in  them ;  upon  the  question,  whether  the  sum  of  motives 
operating  upon  the  will  excludes  or  includes  the  habitus  of  the 
will  itself — upon  these  questions  of  detail  interesting  in  them- 
selves, but  of  subordinate  value  in  view  of  the  momentous  subject 
of  human  responsibility,  and  the  relation  of  the  divine  efiiciency 
to  sin,  the  advocates  of  Determinism  differ  among  themselves. 
What  we  deem  it  important  to  call  into  conspicuous  notice  is  the 
great  point  in  which  all  forms  of  the  theory   are  collected  into 
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unity.     What  that  point  i»,  has  already  been  briefly  intimatedl, 
but  it  (!eservcs  to  be  made  luminous.     They  agree  in  affirming 
moral  necessity  of  aH  the  acts  of  the  will;  that  is,  they  hold  that 
the  act»  of  the  will,   whatever  they  ra«y  be,  are  unavoidable. 
They  could  not  be  otherwise  than  they  are  in  any  given*  ease.. 
The  man  wills  freely,  but  he  cannot  will  otherwise  than  he  does. 
He  acts  in    accordance  with  a  force  operating  invincibJy  an<l 
inevitably  through  the  will  itself.     That  force  is  the  spontaneity 
and  habitus  of  the  man  himself     He  always  acts  in  accordance 
with  it,  never  against  k.     The  law  which  the  adherents  of  the 
principle  of  Determinism  concide  in  enouncing  is:  As  is  the 
moral  spontaneity  of  the  man,  so  must  be  hi»  volitions — the  spon- 
taneity  determines   the   will;    the  will   never    determines   the 
spontaneity.     This  is  Edwards's  moral  necessity,  a  necessity  not 
imposed  in  the  way  of  physical  constraint,   but  springing  from 
the  dispositions  of  the  man  himself     Now  every  Calvinist  must 
admit  the  possible  co-existence  of  such  a  necessity  with  the  highest 
form  of  freedom.      They  concur  in   God,  in   the  elect  angels, 
and  in  glorified  men.     The  only  question  is — and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence — Does  this  concurrence  take  place  in  every 
supposable  case?     Did  it  obtain  in  the  instance  of  the  non-elect 
angels  and  of  Adam  in  innocence?     We  do  not  object  to  the 
possible  concurrence  of  this  necessity  and  freedom  of  will.     We 
admit  it  as  a  fact  in  some  actual  instances.     We  deny  that  it  must 
always  exist — that  it  is  the  result  of  a  universal  and  invariable 
law.     But  some  writers*  of  the  school  of  Edwards  question  the 
legitimacy  of  the  term  necessity  as  applicable  to  the  voluntary 
acts  of  men.     They  regard  the  use  of  the  term  as  misleading 
and  injurious.     They  distinguish  sharply,  as  Edwards  did  not, 
between  necessity   and    certainty.     All  that  they   deem  it   re- 
quisite to  hold  is,  that  the  connection  between  the  spontaneity 
of  the  roan  and  the  acts  of  his  will  is  certain.     The  former  being 
what  it  is,  the  latter  will  certainly  be  in  conformity  with  it.     Now 
the  essence  of  this  theory  of  certainty  lies  in  the  inevitable  opera- 
lion  of  causes  in  producing  effects.     That  is  plain,  not  only  from 

''^Alexander,  Moral  Science,  ch.  xv.,  p.  104.    Hodge,  'Systematic  The- 
ology, Vol.  II.,  p.  285. 
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the  express  Admissions  of  its  maintainers,  butlroni  their  doctrine 
that  unless  such  an  operation  of  causes  i«  known,  it  is  imppssible 
that  acts  or  ev^ents  should  be  foreknown.  It  is  affirmed  that 
«every  cause,  including  those  which  operate  upon  the  will  acts 
with  unavoidable  certainty  in  producing  its  effects.  And  as 
the  moral  spontaneity  of  tlie  man  is  the  cause  of  h^  volitions^ 
they  spring  with  inevitable  certainty  from  that  cause.  They 
must  be  as  tiie^spontan-eity  is.  But  that  which  must  be  so  and 
so,  which  cannot  be  otherwise,  is  necessary,  or  language  has  lost 
its  meaning.  If,  as  tlnese  writers  assert,  the  moral  spontaneity 
always  and  certainly  determines  the  character  of  the  volitions^ 
it  follows  that  the  volitions  ^re  necessary.*  Edwards  is  more 
philosophical  and  consistent  than  those  who  thus  attempt  to  refine 
upon  his  theory.  The  distinction  between  his  moral  necessity 
and  their  certainty  is  without  foundation.  What  is  inevitably 
certaijn  is  morally  necessary.  To  say  that  God  and  elect  angels 
and  glorified  saints,  whenever  they  act  at  all,  will  certainly  do 
what  is  right,  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  they  will  necessarily  do 
what  is  right.  This  attempted  distinction,  therefore,  does  not 
destroy  the  unity  of  the  theory  held  by  these  writers  with  tt^at 
which  was  maintained  by  the  great  New  Englander.  The  two 
theories  are  really  one  and  the  same,  and  accordingly  we  shall  so 
treat  them.  Let  us  settle  our  view  of  this  common  theory.  Its 
essence  is  that  the  will,  morally  considered,  has,  under  no  con-- 
ceivable  circumstances  or  relations,  any  power  to  act  otherwise 
than  in  conformity  with  the  mo^al  spontaneity  of  the.souL  Its 
freedom  consists  in  its  following  the  law  of  the  spontaneity.  It 
must  be  what  it  is.  Now  the  question  starts  up.  What  deter*, 
mined  the  moral  spontaneity  which  thus  determines  the  will  ? 
What  is  its  origin?  What  is  the  cause  which  produced  it?  For 
we  are  agreed  in  demanding  a  cause  for  every  effect.  It  will  not 
do  to  say,  it  is  sufiicient  to  know  that  the  spontaneity  belongs  to 
the  man  himself,  and  in  acting  in  accordance  with  it,  he  is  only 
expressing  himself.  That  may  be  true;  but  that  accounts  only 
for  self-expression,  as  Dr.  Thornwell  well  remarks, f  not  for  self* 

*  Alexander,  Moral  Science^  ch.  xv.,  pp.  102,  106v     Hodge,  Sj/stema/tii 
Theology,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  28.5,  299,  301. 
fCoUected  Writings,  Vol.  I.>  p.  250. 
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determination.  How  came  the  man  to  be  conditioned  thus  and 
«o?  Did  he  have  any  voluntary  agency  in  inducing  that  moral 
type  of  being  which  now  characterises  him  beyond  his  p6wer  to 
change  it ;  that  all-conditioning  law  of  sin  which  iDevita^>ly  leads 
to  sinful  acts  as  its  expression?  Now  either  he  did,  or  he  did 
not.  If  he  did  not,  he  only  developes  his  natural  constitution 
when  he  sins.  Not  to  sin  would  be  to  violate  the  original  laws 
of  his  being.  It  cannot  be  conceived  that  he  would  be  more  to 
blame  than  is  a  poisonous  plant  in  producing  poisonous  fruit  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  its  nature.  If  he  did,  then  he  must 
have  done  so  by  a  self-determination  of  the  will,  that  is,  a  de- 
termination uncaused  by  a  preceding  moral  spontaneity;  for, 
tipon  the  supposition,  he  determined  the  spontaneity  and  was  not 
determined  by  it.  We  charge  the  theory  of  Moral  Necessity  or 
Certainty  with  the  great  fault  of  making  it  impossible  to  show 
how  man  has  detennined  his  present  sinful  spontaneity.  It  con- 
fines inquiry  to  the  present  subjectivity  of  the  soul;  allows  no 
question  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  contents  of  that  subjectivity. 
It  asserts  that  it  is  enough  to  know  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
man,  no  matter  how  derived,  which  determines  the  acts  of  the 
will.*  But  it  is  clear  that  if  a  self-determining  power  is  denied 
to  the  will,  it  cannot  be  claimed  either  for  the  understanding  or 
the  feelings,  as  a  special  faculty.  To  affirm  choice,  resolution, 
decision,  of  these  faculties,  and  to  exclude  them  from  the  will, 
would  be  an  intolerable  infraction  of  the  laws  of  language  and  of 
the  inferences  which  its  usage  enforces.  It  follows  from  the 
theory,  therefore,  that  the  man  comes  into  individual  existence 
hot  in  any  sense  self-determined,  but  determined  by  the  will  of 
another.  And  to  such  a  conclusion  the  patent  facts  of  the  case 
shut  up  the  theory.  For  it  admits  that  men  are  born  in  sin — 
nay,  are  born  totally  depraved.  There  could,  therefore,  from  the 
tiature  of  the  case,  be  no  determination  of  self  at  all  by  the  con- 
scious activity  of  the  man.  He  could  not  consciously  determine 
himself  before  his  conscious  existence.  He  is  born  with  a  sinful 
spontaneity  which  his  will  expresses  with   inevitable  certainty. 

^Edwards,  Inquiry,  &c.,  Part  IV.,  Sec.  4.     Alexander,'  Moral  Science, 
ch.  XV.,  p.  102.     Hodge,  Systematic  Theology^  Vol.  II.,  p.  308. 
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In  this  conclusion  it  is  impossible  to  rest.  Our  fundamental 
intuitions  demand  that  we  go  farther,  and  ask  how  the  nature  of 
the  man  came  to  be  what  it  is;  and  the  Scriptures,  in  measure, 
satisfy  that  demand.  The  advocates  of  the  theory  of  Determin-. 
ism  themselves  inconsistently  but  necessarily  fall  into  the  current 
of  speculation  which  has  set  through  the  ages,  and  along  with  all 
other  thinkers  take  the  question  beyond  the  limits  of  our  present 
subjectivity.  We  shall  meet  them  again  in  another  field — the 
field  in  which  the  first  instance  of  human  sin  took  place,  the  real 
arena  of  this  controversy.  Back  to  the  first  instance  we  must 
needs  go,  or  drivel  upon  the  great  inquiry. 

Throwing  out  of  account  the  Pelagian  hypothesis  as  palpably 
inconsistent  with  facts  and  with  Scripture,  we  encounter  but  two 
opinions  which  deserve  serious  consideration — that  of  the  fall  of 
every  human  individual  for  himself  in  an  ante-mundane  state  of 
existence,  and  that  of  the  fall  of  the  human  race  in  Adam.  The 
former  challenges  consideration  because  of  its  advocacy  by  some 
of  the  acutest  minds  of  modern  times.  We  allude  not  so  much 
to  such  thinkers  as  Kant  and  other  German  philosophers,  for  the 
data  of  Scripture  were  not  held  by  them  as,  in  any  sense,  regu- 
lative of  their  doctrines;  but  when  a  Christian  theologian  like 
Julius  Miiller  lends  his  great  powers  to  the  support  of  this 
hypothesis,*  we  hardly  feel  at  liberty  to  brush  it  aside  as  unwor- 
thy of  notice.  As,  however,  the  class  of  writers  with  whose 
theory  we  are  chiefly  concerned  have  no  sympathy  with  this 
view,  we  content  ourselves  with  a  bare  outline  of  the  argument 
which  has  convinced  us  of  its  fallacy.  In  the  first  place,  the 
hypothesis  is  unphilosophical.  1.  It  supposes  man  to  have 
existed  transcendentally,  that  is,  out  of  time  and  place,  or,  to  use 
its  own  terminology,  out  of  time  and  space.  But  it  is  not  only 
inconceivable  that  a  finite  being  could  exist  without  those 
conditions,  and  if  so  there  can  be  no  thinking  about  the  case 
since  it  is  unthinkable,  and  no  supernatural  revelation  of  it  is 
pleaded  as  a  ground  for  believing  it;  but  the  hypothesis  involves 
contradictions.  A  finite  being  must  be  conditioned  by  time  and 
place,  as  might  easily  be  shown.     It  is  the  prerogative  of  the 

*  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  Vol.  II.,  ch.  iii. 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  4 — 3. 
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Infinite  Being  alone  to  exist  out  of  those  conditions.  The  notion 
of  the  finite  is  contradicted  by  the  assumptions  of  this  hypothesis. 
2.  It  is  self-contradictory.  It  is  obliged  to  admit  that  man 
was  finite  in  the  supposed  ante-mundane  state  of  existence  and 
therefore  conditioned,  and  at  the  same  time  afiirms  that  he  was 
free  from  the  most  indispensable  conditions  of  the  finite — those 
of  time  and  space.  3.  It  contradicts  the  laws  of  the  human 
constitution.  It  is  incredible  that  so  critical  and  revolution- 
ary a  fact  as  a  fall  from  innocence  into  sin  by  the  conscious 
act  of  every  individual  human  being  should  have  entirely  perished 
from  the  memory  of  the  race.  If  it  be  said  that  the  nature  of 
the  hypothesis  assumes  that  the  conditions  of  memory  were  absent 
in  a  transcendental  and  unconditioned  existence,  the  same  absence 
of  conditions  would  have  obtained  in  regard  to  the  operation  of 
every  other  faculty  or  power,  and  no  intelligent  action,  conse- 
quently, could  be  conceived  as  having  been  possible.  It  is  vain 
to  say  that  no  man  remembers  his  part  in  the  sin  of  Adam,  and 
to  urge  that  as  equally  a  difficulty  in  the  orthodox  doctrine;  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  is  not  held  to  have  committed  that  sin 
as  an  individual,  consciously  and  personally,  but  only  represen- 
tatively and  legally ;  and  men  are  not  expected  to  hold  in  memory 
the  acts  of  trustees  performed  before  they  were  born.  No  Ameri- 
can now  remembers  the  acts  of  Washington  or  the  framers  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Further,  this  hypothesis  supposes  every 
man  to  have  fallen  for  himself;  but,  if  he  does  not  remember  his 
fall  how  can  he  be  conscious  of  guilt  for  it?  This  does  not  hold 
of  the  federal  theory,  because  the  knowledge  of  guilt  in  Adam 
is  held  to  be  derived  from  the  divine  testimony  as  furnished  in 
the  Scriptures.  But  we  have  no  knowledge  from  any  source  of 
our  fall  for  ourselves  in  a  previous  state  of  existence.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  hypothetical  inference.  This  consideration  is  damaging  to 
a  theory  the  very  end  of  which  is  to  ground  our  sense  of  guilt 
for  having  determined  our  present  sinful  condition.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  hypothesis  is  unscriptural.  1.  The  Scripture  in 
its  account  of  the  genesis  of  man  gives  not  a  hint  of  it,  which 
would  be  very  remarkable  upon  the  supposition  of  its  truth.  On 
the  contrary,  that  account  evidently  implies  that  the  human  race 
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had  its  beginning  in  this  world,  and  at  the  time  of  the  creation 
of  Adam.  2.  The  Scriptures  represent  the  first  man  as  innocent 
when  created;  consequently,  he  could  not  have  contracted  guilt 
in  a  previous  existence.  How  could  he  have  been  brought  into 
this  mundane  state  in  innocence,  if  justice  had  condemned  him 
for  a  sin  previously  committed,  for  which  no  atonement  had  been 
made  and  accepted  in  that  supposed  "  extra-mundane"  condition  ? 
And  this  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that  Adam 
was  destined  to  be  the  progenitor  of  a  race,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  millions  of  intelligent  beings,  whose  condition  would  even  in 
the  judgment  of  reason  have  been  to  some  extent  implicated  in 
his,  and  is  declared  in  Scripture  to  have  been  affected  by  his 
fall.  3.  The  Scriptures  represent  Adam  as  having  been  created. 
If  creation  as  mentioned  in  Genesis,  means  a  first  beginning  of 
man,  as  man,  he  could  not,  as  man,  have  existed  before.  The 
hypothesis  of  ante- mundane  existence  involves  two  creations  of 
Adam,  and  consequently  an  intervening  annihilation. 

These  considerations  suffice  to  show  that  the  hypothesis  has  no 
probable  support  from  reason,  and  none  whatever  from  Scripture, 
and  is  simply  a  speculative  attempt  to  adjust  in  one  way  what 
God  has  settled  in  another  way  in  his  Word.  It  furnishes  a 
proof  that  to  philosophy  the  problem  of  the  will,  in  its  moral 
aspects,  is  insoluble.  Without  a  supernatural  revelation  it  must 
have  ever  continued  to  elude  the  grasp  of  thought.  But  the 
Bible  puts  into  the  hand  of  philosophy  the  key  to  the  otherwise 
insuperable  difficulties  of  the  question,  by  revealing  the  fact  that 
God  instituted  such  a  connexion  between  the  human  race  and  its 
progenitor  as  implicated  them  in  his  responsibilities.  It  teaches 
us  that  his  guilt  was  theirs.  The  Calvinistic  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy concerning  the  will  in  this  discussion  are  agreed  upon 
this  point.  Whatever  may  be  their  peculiar  theories  as  to  the 
precise  mode  of  the  derivation  of  Adam's  guilt  to  his  posterity, 
they  concur  in  acknowledging  that  there  was  such  a  connection 
as  made  them  in  some  sense  actors  in  his  first  sin  and  inheritors 
of  its  results.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  here 
the  subordinate  aspects  of  the  question  of  our  relationship  to 
Adam.     All  that  is  demanded  for  the  present  purpose  is  the  doc- 
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trine  as  to  our  connexion  with  him  in  which  the  parties  to  the 
case  are  at  one.  <pf-/i  >-y'Cjrn.,0-M'*  •^tp:..  .]::.■, ,  .n():J:tf.  ,  > 

What  has  been  already  said  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  in  prose- 
cuting the  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  will,  it  is  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  separate  the  estate  of  man's  innocency  from 
his  natural  fallen  condition.     It  is  true  that  as  he  is  born  in  sin 
.man  is  determined  in  the  direction  of  unholiness.     His  will  has 
no  power  to  choose  that  which  is  holy;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  not 
now,  as  unregenerate,  the  power  of  contrary  choice  in  relation  to 
the  alternatives  of  sin   and  holiness.     He  acts   with   freedom 
whenever  he  sins,  but  he  has   no   power  to  act  in  the  contrary 
direction.     Now  if  it  could  not  be  shown  that  this  was  not  his 
original  condition,  insuperable  difficulties  would  emerge — difficul- 
ties which  are  not  simply  mysteries,   but  palpable  contradictions 
both  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
moral  nature.    The  theory  of  President  Edwards  and  his  follow- 
ers strangely  fails  to  note   this  obvious  distinction   between  the 
case  of  man  in  innocence  and  that  of  his  present  and  future  con- 
dition, and  therefore  comes  short  of  being  an  adequate  account 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will.     As  it  is  clear  that  men  could  not  have 
determined  themselves  in  the  direction  of  spontaneous  unholiness 
in   their  present   conscious,  individual   existence,  the  question 
thrusts  itself  upon  us  for  consideration,  whether  they  so  determined 
themselves  in  Adam.     And  that  question  resolves  itself  into  this: 
Did  Adam,  by  a  free  self-decision  which  might  have  been  avoided, 
determine  himself  in  the  direction  of  sin?     Here  the  issue  is  to 
be  joined.     This  is  the  real  place  at  which  the  discussion  of  the 
self-determining  power  of  the  will  must  be  had.     It  is  idle  to 
transfer  the  question  to  the  will  in  its  present  sinful  condition. 
It  is  the  case  of  Adam   which  is  critical,   typical,   controlling. 
We  are  firmly  convinced  that  only  in  it  are  the  conditions  fur- 
nished for  anything  approaching  a  settlement  of  this  great  debate. 
The  question  before  us,  then,  is,  Did  Adam,  in  the  commission 
of  the  first  sin,  act  from  necessity — that  is,  was  his  first  sin  un- 
avoidable? or  did  he  commit  it  by  an  unnecessitated  and  avoidable 
decision  of  his  will  ?     Now,  either  he  was  in  some  sense  neces- 
sitated to  the  commission  of  the  sin,  or  he  was  not.     If  he  was, 
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then  God  must  have  been  the  author  of  the  necessity,  for  it  is 
alike  unsupposable  either  that  the  devil  was  or  Adam  himself. 
The  devil  was  simply  the  tempter  to  the  sin,  not  the  enforcer  of 
it.  The  fact  that  God  punished  Adam  for  it  proves  that  beyond 
a  doubt.  It  i«  absurd  to  suppose  that  Adam  could  have  imposed 
upon  himself  the  necessity  of  committing  the  first  sin.  Did  God, 
in  any  way,  render  the  sin  necessary  or  unavoidable?  This 
raises  the  question  as  to  the  relation  of  his  decree  to  the  first  sin 
of  Adam.  What  then  is  that  relation?  Either  God  decreed 
efiiciently  to  produce  the  sin ;  or,  he  decreed  eflficaciously  to  pro- 
cure its  commission;  or,  he  decreed  so  to  order  and  dispose 
Adam's  case  that  the  sin  would  be  necessary;  or,  he  decreed  to 
permit  the  sin ;  or,  he  abstained  from  all  decree  in  reference  to 
it — he  neither  decreed  to  produce,  nor  to  procure,  nor  to  permit 
it.  These  suppositions,  we  conceive,  exhaust  the  possibilities  of 
the  case,  and  they  have  all  been  actually  maintained.  ^'^  -"^  *  ' 
1.  Did  God  decree  efiiciently  to  produce  the  first  sin?  It 
makes  no  real  difference  whether  it  be  held  that  God  immediately 
or  mediately  exercised  his  causal  eflSciency  in  the  production  of 
the  sin.  In  either  case  he  would  have  been  the  efficient  producer 
and  author  of  it.    .'".■■•jfjiff-'i   n^n   ra  :»'■*?' ;tT,''rK>"-*m-i!'''rv'3j?Tl7"''^^^^^^ 

In  the  first  place,  the  following  consequences  legitimately  flow 
from  that  position.  First,  the  distinction  between  sin  and  holi- 
ness would  be  obliterated.  For,  whatever  God  does  must  be 
right,  and  as,  ex  hypothesis  he  produced  the  first  sin,  it  must 
cease  to  be  regarded  as  sin.  It  must  be  considered  as  right. 
Secondly,  as  man  was  actually  punished  for  the  commission  of 
the  act,  the  fundamental  intuition  of  justice,  which  we  must  be- 
lieve was  implanted  in  man's  nature  by  God  himself,  is  violated. 
We  cannot  regard  it  as  just  that  man  should  be  punished  for 
what  God  himself  did.  Thirdly,  God  denounced  death  against 
the  perpetrator  of  the  act  by  which  the  forbidden  fruit  should  be 
ate.  If  now,  man  was  merely,  in  that  act,  a  passive  instrument 
in  God's  hands,  God  must  be  regarded  as  having  denounced  death 
against  himself,  the  real  performer  of  the  sin.  Or,  if  in  view  of 
the  tremendous  absurdity  and  the  blasphemy  of  such  a  conse- 
quence, it  be  said  that  death  was  denounced  against  the  human 
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instrument,  then  it  follows  that  God  having  cautioned  man  against 
the  commission  of  the  act  as  fatal,  caused  him  to  commit  it  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  him.  These  consecjuences^,  logically  dedu- 
eible  from  the  supposition  that  God  decreed  efficiently  to  produce* 
the  first  sin,  are  sufl5cient  to  refute  it  in  the  judgHaent  of  every 
one  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  Theism. 

In  the  second  place,  the  idea  of  probation,  upon  this  hypothesis, 
is  inadmissible.  Even  in  the  case  of  an  elect  probationer,  whose 
standing  is  secured  b^  the  infusion  of  grace,  it  is  difficult  for  us 
to  see  how  there  cai*  be  a  real  probation^  unless-  there  be  an  in- 
trinsic mutability  of  will  and  consequent  liability  to  defection. 
The  check  to  this  possibility,  imposed  by  the  determining  will  of 
God,  is  in  the  interest  of  the  probationer's  holiness  and  happiness, 
and  is  therefore  not  inconsistent  with  the  justice  and  benevolence 
of  the  Divine  Being.  But  in  the  case  of  a  probationer  supposed 
by  the  hypothesis  under  consideration,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
holiness,  but  on  the  other  hand,  an  inevitable  necessity  to  sin; 
and  in  that  case  the  holiness  and  the  happiness  of  the  person  on 
trial  are  rendered  unattainable  by  the  efficient  causality  of  God. 
Further,  while  we  cannot  comprehend  the  coefficiency  of  God's 
will  and  that  of  the  creature  in  the  production  of  holiness,  we 
admit  the  fact  without  a  protest  of  our  instinctive  sense  of  justice; 
but  we  are  unable  to  make  the  same  admission  in  the  case  of  one 
whose  election  of  sin  is  necessitated  by  the  efficiency  of  God. 
In  the  instance  of  a  non-elect  probationer,  the  sense  of  justice 
requires  the  possession  of  the  power  of  freely  electing  between 
the  alternatives  of  holiness  and  sin.  It  may  be  added  that  these 
antecedent  improbabilities  suggested  by  reason  are  confirmed  by 
the  scriptural  record  of  the  facts  of  Adam's  probation,  especially 
the  positive  institution  of  the  Covenant  of  Works,  which  plainly 
implied  the  possibility  of  the  maintenance  of  his  integrity.  But 
we  defer  that  line  of  proof  to  a  future  stage  of  the  discussion. 

In  the  third  place,  the  hypothesis  under  review  is  opposed  to 
the  clear  testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  They  are  full  of  God's 
condemnation  of  sin,  and  the  expressions  of  his  abhorrence  of  it 
as  an  intolerable  abomination  in  his  sight.  He  directly  charges 
guilt  upon   the  sinner,  and   assigns  his  destruction  to  himself. 
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He  declares,  "Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  lam  tempted 
•of  God;  for  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth 
he  any  man ;  but  every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away 
of  his  own  lust  and  enticed.  Then  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it 
bringeth  forth  sin;  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth 
death."  It  is  vain  to  plead  the  distinction  between  the  decretive 
and  the  preceptive  will  of  God  in  this  relation,  for  that  distinc- 
tion holds  only  in  the  instances  of  those  who  have  already  com- 
mitted sin.  The  case  of  one  who  commits  his  first  sin  cannot  be 
reduced  to  the  same  category.  It  may  be  that  while  God  com- 
manded Pharaoh  to  liberate  Israel,  he  efficiently  willed  that  he 
should  not;  and  that  while  he  commanded  the  Jews  to  receive 
Christ  as  their  Redeemer  and  Kin^,  he  efficiently  willed  that 
they  should  crucify  him;  but  it  cannot  be  shown  that  while  God 
commanded  Adam  in  innocence  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge, he  efficiently  willed  that  he  should.  It  is  to  us  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  theological  literature,  that  the  distinction  between 
the  will  of  God  as  to  the  sins  of  sinners  and  as  to  the  first  sin  of 
an  innocent  being,  was  overlooked  by  so  acute  a  thinker  as  Presi- 
dent Edwards,  and  denied  by  so  judicious  a  thinker  as  Principal 
Cunningham.  -t,      r    ^  ,,. -; 

In  order  to  save  the  relation  of  God's  efficient  decree  to  the 
first  sin^  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  urged,  many  theologians,  from  the  time  of  Augustine,  have 
maintained  the  hypothesis  of  the  privative  character  of  sin.  They 
held  that  God  produced  the  sinful  act,  as  an  act,  but  not  the 
sinful  quality  of  the  act.  The  act  was  a  real  entity,  but  the 
sin  was  a  mere  privation  of  a  perfection  which  ought  to  have 
existed.  Logical  completeness  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
might  demand  a  thorough-going  consideration  of  this  celebrated 
theory.  Our  limits,  however,  will  not  admit  of  it.  We  beg 
to  refer  the  reader  to  the  very  able  discussions  of  the  ques" 
tion  by  Miiller*  and  Thornwell,t  as  easy  of  access.  We  cite 
a  single  passage  from  the  latter,  presenting  his  second  argu- 
ment against  the  theory,  which   contains  a  splendid  series  of 

*  Christ.  Doct.  Sin,  Vol.  I.,  Bk.  II.,  ch.  i. 
f  Collected  Writings,  Vol.  L,  p.  374  et  seq* 
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dilemmas,  and  bears  exactly  upon  the  aspect  of  the  subject  that 
we  are  considering ; 

"  The  theory  does  not  advance  us  one  step  in  solving  the  riddle  for 
which  it  has  been  so  elaborately  worked  out.  It  leaves  the  question  of 
God's  relation  to  the  origin  of  evil  precisely  vrhere  it  found  it.  Evil,  it 
is  said,  is  no  real  being,  no  creature,  therefore  God  did  not  nmake  it.  It 
would  seem  to  be  as  legitimate  a  conclusion,  therefore  man  did  not  make 
it ;  and  another  step  seems  to  be  inevitable,  therefore  it  does  not  exist. 
But  a  perfection  is  not  where  it  ought  to  be.  Now  the  perfection  either 
never  was  in  the  creature,  or  it  has  been  removed.  If  it  never  was  in 
the  creature,  then  God  certainly,  as  the  author  of  the  creature,  is  the 
author  of  the  defect.  If  it  was  once  there,  but  has  been  removed,  either 
God  removed  it,  or  the  creature.  If  God  removed  it,  he  is  still  the  author 
of  the  evil.  If  the  creature  removed  it,  the  act  of  removing  it  was  either 
sinful  or  it  was  not.  If  the  act  were  sinful,  the  whole  theory  is  aban- 
doned, and  we  have  sin  as  something  real,  positive,  and  working;  if  the 
act  were  not  sinful,  how  can  sin  proceed  from  a  good  volition  ?  The  truth 
is,  the  theory  utterly  breaks  down  when  it  approaches  this  great  ques- 
tion, and  the  result  of  its  boasted  solution  is  that  moral  evil  is  reduced 
to  zero." 

Wo  submit  a  few  additional  considerations  which  have  occurred 
to  us.  First,  the  theory  confounds  the  causation  of  existing 
beings,  as  containing  in  themselves  the  power  of  action,  with  acts 
as  phenomenal  changes  in  the  accidental  qualities  of  sucji  beings. 
None  but  God  can  produce  the  former;  created  beings  may  pro- 
duce the  latter.  This  distinction  is  grounded  in  consciousness, 
and  assumed  by  the  Scriptures.  It  vacates  of  force  the  famous 
dilemma:  Sin  is  either  a  creature  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  a  creature, 
God  made  it.  But  that  cannot  be  supposed;  therefore  in  itself 
sin  is  nothing.  Secondly,  the  theory  proceeds  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  good  quality  which  is  wanting  in  sin  is  a  real, 
positive  entity.  If  not,  where  would  be  the  privation?  Privation 
supposes  the  existence,  actual  or  possible,  of  the  thing  which 
ought  to  be,  but  is  not.  Now,  say  the  advocates  of  this  theory, 
all  real,  positive  things  are  produced  only  by  God.  They  are 
created  by  him;  but  of  course  the  creative  act  cannot  be  shared 
by  the  creature  with  God,  and  it  would  follow  that  no  creature 
can  produce  the  good  qualities  of  acts,  and  consequently  the  pos- 
sibility of  probation  and  of  the  formation  of  character  is  destroyed. 
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Thirdly,  supposing  that  a  good  creature  sins,  thpn  his  sip  is  tl^e 
privation  of  some  good  quality  which  previously  existed  in  him. 
But  that  good  quality  was  a  real,  positive  thing.  It  follows  that 
a  creature  is  capable  of  annihilating  an  existing  thing  which,  ex 
hi/pGthVsi,  could  only  have  been  created  by  God — of  annihilating 
a  product  of  God's  creative  power.  Bijt  if,  according  to  this 
theory,  the  creature  can  produce  no  entity,  it  is  absurd  to  attribute 
to  the  creature  the  power  to  annihilate.  As  it  cannot  produce 
something  from  nothing,  it  cannot  reduce  something  to  nothing. 
Fourthly,  if  sin  be  a  mere  privation,  a  quality  which  ought  tp 
exist  does  not.  But  this  can  be  predicated  only  of  a  creature 
and  subject  of  government.  God  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
under  obligation  to'  produce  it.  The  creature,  therefore,  ought 
to  have  produced  it.  But  every  good  quality,  as  a  real,  positive 
thing,  can,  according  to  this  theory,  be  produced  by  God  alone. 
Now  how  can  it  be  maintained  that  the  creature  ought  to  have  done 
what,  according  to  the  supposition,  only  God  could  do?  Eit^her 
God  ought  to  have  produced  the  real,  positive  thing  which  is 
wanting,  or  the  sinner  ought.  If  God  ought  to  have  producecj 
it,  then,  in  the  first  place,  he  is  affirmed  to  have  been  under  oblis 
gation  as  to  the  state  of  the  creature,  which  is  absurd;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  the  sinner  cannot  be  blameworthy  forpotdoing 
what  God  only  could  do,  and  there  is  no  sin  at  all.  If  the  sinner 
ought  to  have  produced  it,  it  is  conceded  that  the  creature  pan 
do  what,  on  this  theory,  God  only  can  do ;  which  is  self'cpptfa- 
dictory. 

2.  Did  God  decree  efficaciously  to  procure  the  pomnji^sion  of 
the  first  sin?  This  is  the  position  maintained  by  Dr.  T)vi8^e, 
the  Prolocutor  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines.  He  says 
that  God  did  not  decree  effice7'e,  but  efficaciter  procurare,  the  sin 
of  Adam.  This  distinction  amounts  to  nothing  more  th^n  tl),q.t 
between  the  efficiency  of  God  as  jmrpediately  and  mediately  ex- 
erted. For,  if  God  efficacion^sly  procured  the  commission  of  tj^e 
first  sin,  he  must,  by  his  positive  agency,  in  some  way  have  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  Adam  to  refrain  from  comn^itting  it.  He 
must  so  have  ordered  his  nature  or  hjs  circumstances  pr  both,  ^s 
to  impose  a  necessity  upon  Adam  to  perform  the  sinful  act. 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  4 — 4. 
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Surely  this  is  equivalent  to  the  position  that  God  was  the  real, 
though  remote  and  indirectly  operating,  cause  and  author  of  the 
act.  Adatn  was  simply  an  instrument — a  willing  instrument — 
acted  on  in  a  way  beyond  his  control.  If  God  efficaciously  pro- 
cured the  commission  of  the  first  sin,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
Adam  could  not  have  avoided  it.  This  supposition,  therefore,  is 
liable  to  all  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  first, 
and  with  it  must  be  dismissed  as  untenable. 

3.  Did  God  decree  so  to  order  and  dispose  Adam's  case  as  to 
render  his  sin  necessary,  without  himself  proximately  producing 
it?  This  is  Edwards's  position.  We  will  let  him  define  it  for 
himself:  ''If  by  the  author  of  sin  is  meant  the  permitter,  or  not 
a  hinderer  of  sin,  and  at  the  same  time  a  disposer  of  the  state  of 
events  in  such  a  manner,  for  wise,  holy,  and  most  excellent  ends 
and  purposes,  that  sin,  if  it  be  permitted,  or  not  hindered,  will 
most  certainly  and  infallibly  follow — I  say,  that  if  this  be  all  that 
is  meant  by  being  the  author  of  sin,  I  do  not  deny  that  God  is 
the  author  of  sin.  .  .  .  And  I  do  not  deny  that  God's  being  thus 
the  author  of  sin  follows  from  what  I  have  laid  down."*  Again 
he  says:  " Thus  it  is  certain  and  demonstrable  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  [he  had  been  proving  from  Scripture  the  relation  of 
God's  will  to  the  sins  of  sinners],  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of 
things,  and  the  principles  of  Arminians,  that  God  permits  sin, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  orders  things  in  his  providence,  that  it 
certainly  and  infallibly  will  come  to  pass,  in  consequence  of  his 
permission. "t  This  hypothesis  is  so  nearly  akin  to  that  of  the 
efficacious  procurement  of  sin  which  has  just  been  mentioned, 
and  both  of  them  so  coincident  in  substance  with  the  first  as  to 
the  efficient  production  of  sin,  that  it  would  seem  not  to  require 
separate  consideration,  were  it  not  that  Edwards  proceeds  philo- 
sophically to  vindicate  his  position  by  maintaining  that  there  is 
an  imperfection  proper  to  the  creature  which,  without  the  con- 
tinued infusion  of  grace  counteracting  it,  necessarily  leads  to  sin. 
He  thus  states  his  doctrine:  "It  was  meet,  if  sin  did  come  into 
e:^istence  and  appear  in  the  world,  it  should  arise  from  the 
imperfection  which   properly  belongs  to  a  creature  as  such,  and 

^^quiry,  &c.,  Part  IV.,  Sec.  IX.     flhid.,  Part  IV.,  Sec.  TX. 
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should  appear  so  to  do,  that  it  might  appear  not  to  be  from  God 
as  the  efficient  or  fountain.     But  this  could  not  have  been  if  man 
had  been  made  at  first  with  sin  in  his  heairt,  nor  unless  the  abid- 
ing principle  and  habit  of  sin  were  first  introduced  by  an  evil  act 
of  the  creature.     If  sin  had  not  arose  from   the  imperfection  of 
the  creature,  it  would  not  have  been  so   visible  that  it  did  not 
arise  from   God  as  the  positive   cause  and   real   source  of  it."* 
This  is  the  hypothesis  of  a  metaphysical  imperfection  of  the  crea- 
ture which,  as  has  been  said,    "disfigured   the   great  work  of 
Leibnitz,"  and  came  so  nigh  reducing  the  notion  of  sin  to  that  of 
the  simple  finite  as  to  threaten  the  distinction   between  sin  and 
holiness,   right  and    wrong.     We  briefly   indicate  some   of  the 
obvious   objections  which  strike  us  as   militating    against  this 
theory.     In  the  first  place,  it  imposes  the  limitations  of  human 
conception  upon  the   products  of  the  divine  omnipotence.     We 
have  not  the  faculties  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  dogmatically 
upon  the  question,  whether  it  be  possible  for  God  so  to  construct 
a  creature's   nature  art  to  make   the  attainment  of  holiness  the 
result  of  its  constitution,  without  the  continued  infusion  of  fresh 
measures  of  grace.     In  the  second  place,  in  upholding  this  view* 
Edwards  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  his 
system  of  Determinism,    namely,  that  moral  acts  are  efficiently 
caused  bv  the  habitus  of  the  soul.     If  "it  could  not  have  been 
made  to  appear  that  God  was  not  the  efficient  or  fountain  of  sin,  if 
man  had  been  made  at  first  with  sin  in  his  heart,  nor  unless  the 
abiding  principle'  and  habit  of  sin   were  first  introduced  by  an 
evil  act  of  the  creature,"  we  ask.  Whence  the  act  which  grounds 
the  abiding  principle  and  habit?     If  there  be  anything  for  which 
Edwards  strenuously  contends,  it  is  that  acts  receive  their  denomi- 
nation from  the  habitus  of  the  man.     But  here  the  act  determines 
the  moral  spontaneity  and  is  not  determined  by  it.     To  say  that 
it  could  spring  from  a  mere  imperfection  or  defect  of  nature,  and 
not  from  positive  dispositions,  is  to  give  up  the  very  essence  of 
his  theory.     Further,  it  is  to  hold  that  sin  may  arise  from  a  de- 
ficient and  efficient  cause  at  the  same  time,  which  is  self-contra- 
dictory,     Quandoque   Homerus  dormitat.     In  the  third  place, 

*  Inquiry^  &c,,  I'art  IV,,  Sec.  X.     , 
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upon  this  hypothesis,  it  is  evident  that  God  is  the  remote,  though 
tiot  the  proximate,  efficient  cause  of  sin.  If  he  so  constructs  a 
nature  as  that  sin  will  be,  without  his  intervention  to  prevent  it, 
an  unavoidable  result,  he  is  the  real,  though  indirect,  producer 
of  that  result.  He  must  be  conceived,  in  such  a  case,  as  forming 
the  nature  in  order  to  sin.  It  is  impossible,  upon  such  a  theory, 
validly  to  ground  the  sense  of  guilt  and  the  right  to  punish.  In 
the  fourth  place,  the  hypothesis  is  contradictory  to  Scripture  as 
interpreted  by  the  consensus  of  the  Church.  Adam  was  not 
created  in  a  state  of  imperfection  which  made  his  sin  unavoidable, 
without  the  determining  influence  of  grace.  He  was  able  to 
stand,  though  liable  to  fall.  He  was  in  a  sense  imperfect  as  not 
confirmed  in  holiness,  but  his  imperfection  was  not  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  neicessitate  his  fall.  He  was  richly  endowed  with  the 
gifts  of  his  divine  Maker,  adequately  furnished  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  integrity.  As  a  specimen  of  the  faith  of  the  Church 
in  regard  to  this  matter  we  quote  the  testimony  of  the  Scotch 
Confession:  "  We  confess  and  acknowledge  that  this  our  Lord 
God  created  man,  to  wit,  Adam  our  first  parent,  in  his  image 
and  after  his  likeness;  to  whom  he  imparted  wisdom,  dominion, 
righteousness,  free  Vvill,  and  a  clear  knowledge  of  Himself:  so 
that  in  the  entire  nature  of  man  no  imperfection  could  be  de- 
tected."* But  as  this  point  will  be  elucidated  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  discussion  we  will  not  dwell  upon  it  here. 

4.  Did  God  neither  decree  to  produce,  nor  to  procure,  nor  to 
permit  the  first  sin  ?  Did  he  abstain  from  all  decree  respecting 
it?  We  have  seen  that  he  could  not  have  decreed  efficiently  to 
produce  it,  nor  efficaciously  to  procure  it,  nor  to  render  it  neces- 
sary by  the  constitution  of  man's  nature.  But  was  there  no  per- 
missive decree  in  relation  to  it?  Was  there  the  negation  of  all 
divine  decree  concerning  it?  That  is  the  view  elaborately  pressed 
by  Dr.  Bledsoe,  in  his  Theodicy  and  elsewhere;  and  we  cannot 
allude  to  him  without  the  conviction  that  his  recent  removal  by 
death,  while  he  was  engaged  in  debating  this  question  of  the  will, 
imparts  the  solemnity  of  eternity  to  the  present  discussion.  We 
shall  all  soon  stand  at  the  Judgment-bar  to  give  account  of  the 

*Nlerneyer,  Coll.,  p.  341. 
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iniiniier  in  which  we  have  discharged  out*  stfewftrdship  of  truth. 
He  held  that  if  it  be  right  to  say  that  God  permitted  the  siti  of 
Adam,  it  is  right  to  say  thatt  he  could  have  prevented  it.  But 
he  could  only  have  prevented  it  by  exerting  his  causal  efficiency 
upon  the  will  df  Adam,  and  that  would  have  involved  a  contra- 
diction of  his  own  will.  For,  in  making  Adam,  he  endowed  him 
with  a  free  will,  capable  of  determining  its  own  acts.  But  Adam 
in  the  exercise  of  that  power  sinned.  Had  God  prevented  the 
sin,  he  could  only  have  done  so  by  violating  Adam's  constitution 
imparted  by  himself,  atid  so  have  contradicted  his  own  design  in 
making  him  free.  The  possible  occurrence  of  the  sin,  therefore, 
lay  beyond  divine  control.  It  is  only  its  results  which  are  sub- 
ject to  God's  will.  This  hypothesis  is  liable  to  the  followihg 
insuperable  objections:  .  :  ;  vs    r;:      i     j^^r  ^^^ji 

In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  thought  probable  that  a  will 
derived  from  God  could  be  entirely  independent  of  his  control. 
If  this  were  the  case  with  Adam,  it  is,  for  the  same  reasons,  the 
case  with  all  creatures;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  the  wills  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  tlie  universe  might  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
divine  government  without  the  ability  of  God  to  prevent  it.  The 
population  of  the  universal  system  might  brfeak  out  into  ttioral 
revolution,  and  the  Supreme  Ruler  could  not  help  it.  He  depends 
for  the  continued  peace  of  his  empire  entirely  on  the  free  and 
uncontrollable  volitions  of  his  subjects.  No  exertion  of  influence 
on  his  part  upon  their  wills  can  be  conceived  as  determinate, 
without  the  supposition  that  God  would  contradict  himself  Ex- 
treme cases  are  tests  of  principles,  and  the  hypothesis  before  us 
cannot  abide  this  test.  It  is  altogether  imprdbable  that  the  spark 
of  insubordination  in  a  single  will  cannot,  without  violence  to  the 
freedom  of  the  creature,  be  prevented  frbm  kindling  the  flame  of 
sedition  in  other  wills  and  sjjreading  into  the  raging  conflagration 
of  a  universal  revolt.  Power  nifty  crush  the  rebels,  but  grace 
could  not  prevent  the  rebellion !  Every  world  might  be  converted 
into  a  prison  and  the  universe  into  a  collection  of  hells,  because 
the  independent  sovereignty  of  the  individual  will  may  not  be 
touched  with  the  finger  of  God  himself!  This  is  freedom  6f  will 
with  a  vengeance. 


i:SaiAi. 
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In  the  second  place,  this  hypothesis  contravenes  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Scripture  in  regard  to  the  grace  of  God.  On  Calvin- 
istic  principles  the  theory  must  at  once  be  rejected ;  for  the  inde- 
fectibility  of  Adam's  posterity,  on  the  supposition  that  he  had 
stood  during  his  time  of  trial  and  they  with  him  had  been  con- 
firmed in  life,  and  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints  in  Christ 
Jesus,  can  only  be  accounted  for  or>  the  ground  of  the  controlling 
influence  of  divine  grace  upon  the  human  will.  But  the  hypoth- 
esis may  be  convicted  of  fallacy  upon  the  principles  of  Dr, 
Bledsoe  himself.  He  admitted  the  supernatural  efficacy  of  grace 
in  the  regeneration  of  the  sinner,  and  the  immutable  happiness 
of  infants  dying  in  infancy.  He  perceived  the  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling his  theory  with  the  doctrine  of  regenerating  grace  as  usually 
understood,  but  avoided  it  by  a  peculiar  view  of  regeneration. 
He  held  that  the  understanding  and  the  sensibilities  may  be 
regenerated,  but  not  the  will.  God  cannot  touch  that.  It  de- 
pends, consequently,  upon  the  free  and  untrammelled  action  of 
the  will  in  concurrence  with  the  regenerated  intellect  and  heart, 
or  in  opposition  to  them,  whether  the  man  will  be  saved  or  not. 
This  curious  theory  of  regeneration  is  easily  subverted.  It  splits 
the  unity  of  the  soul.  A  part  of  it  is  allowed  to  be  regenerated 
and  the  other  part  not.  The  man,  therefore,  is  partly  under  the 
control  of  holiness,  and  partly  under  that  of  sin.  He  perceives 
the  beauty  and  excellency  of  the  divine  character,  for  his  under- 
standing is  purged  from  the  blindness  of  sin;  he  loves  God,  for 
his  affections  are  renewed ;  but  his  will  is  still  in  opposition  to 
holiness  until  the  question  is  decided  by  itself  whether  it  will 
comply  with  the  suggestions  of  the  other  powers  of  the  soul. 
We  have  then  the  case  of  a  man  half  alive  and  half  dead,  loving 
God  and  opposed  to  him;  and  that  not  by  the  presence  of  in- 
dwelling sin  in  all  the  faculties  during  man's  imperfect  condition 
upon  earth,  but  by  the  supremacy  of  sin  in  the  totality  of  one 
faculty — the  will.  Now,  as  it  is  perfectly  supposable  that,  on 
this  hypothesis,  the  will,  subsequently  to  the  regeneration  of  the 
other  powers  of  the  soul,  may  continue  to  reject  the  service  of 
God,  we  would  have  the  difficulty  to  meet,  growing  out  of  the 
death  of  the  man   while  in  that  condition.     He  would,  in  that 
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«vent,  seem  to  be  in  the  case  of  Pomponatius  the  Italian  philoso- 
pher before  the  RonianiRt  Court,  when  he  admitted  that  he  held 
the  impossibility  of  proving  the  immortality  of  the  soul  upon 
merely  rational  grounds,  but  at  the  same  time  believed  it  as  a 
Christian  doctrine  resting  on  dogmatic  authority.  Well,  then, 
the  Court  decided,  Pomponatius  must  be  acquitted  as  a  Christian, 
but  burnt  as  a  philosopher.  Dr,  Bledsoe's  man  must  be  saved 
as  regenerate  and  damned  as  unregenerate.  Should  it  be  implied 
that  as  the  will  is  the  paramount  faculty  and  stamps  the  destiny 
of  the  man,  so  that  on  the  supposition  made  he  must  be  lost,  it 
would  follow  that  he  would  carry  with  him  to  hell  a  renewed 
understanding  and  heart,  and  the  community  of  the  pit  would  b© 
surprised  by  the  arrival  among  them  of  one  penetrated  by  a  sense  . 
of  the  divine  glory  and  moved  by  the  love  of  the  divine  holiness* 
If,  further,  it  be  said,  in  accordance  with  Arminian  principles, 
that  the  grace  of  regeneration  which  operated  upon  the  under* 
standing  and  the  affections  is  finally  lost  through  the  free' resist- 
ance of  the  will,  and  the  man  passes  into  the  eternal  state  in  the 
condition  in  which  he  was  previously  to  the  admitted  partial  re- 
generation, we  answer  that  the  difficulty  is  ingeniously  evaded, 
biit  not  met.  For,  it  is  certainly  possible  that  a  man  in  the 
regenerated  state  supposed  may  be  cut  down  before  his  will  has 
had  a  fair  and  full  opportunity  of  expressing  its  resistance,  and 
thus  causing  his  final  fall  from  grace;  and,  in  that  case,  he  would, 
upon  the  principles  of  Dr.  Bledsoe,  be  unjustly  condemned.  But 
if  that  be  conceded,  then,  as  the  only  other  alternative  possible  is  . 
that  he  should  be  saved,  it  follows  that  the  man  is  taken  to  heaven 
with  an  unsubdued  will  in  opposition  to  God  and  holiness.  So 
that  contemplating '  this  theory  of  regeneration  in  any  possible 
aspect  of  it,  we  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  shown  to  be  consistent 
with  the  obvious  teachings  of  Scripture  or  even  with  the  dictates 
of  common  sense.  If  it  be  said  that  in  this  reasoning  it  has 
been  taken  for  granted  that  Dr.  Bledsoe  allowed  the  sinful  com- 
plexion of  the  will  itself,  we  reply,  certainly  we  have  taken  that 
for  granted,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  as  he  constantly  held 
that  the  will  alone,  by  its  free  action,  (5an  determine  a  character 
either  of  holiness  or  sin,  and  at  the  same  time  admitted  that  th^ 
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character  of  man  is  sinful,  it  is  plain  that  apon  his  principles  the 
will  is  emphatically  the  organ  find  the  seat  of  sin. 

In  the  third  place,  the  position  that  God  cannot  determine  by 
his  grace  the  attitude  of  the  will  and  so  prevent  the  conimission 
of  sin,  is  incapable  of  adjustment  to  the  admissions  of  Dr.  Bledsoe 
in  regard  to  the  case  of  infants  dying  in  infancy.  It  js  conceded 
that  they  are  takep  tr)  heaven;  but  if  so,  they  are  transferred 
thither,  either  with  wills  determined  or  undetermined  to  holiness. 
If  determined  to  holiness,  jt  must  be  admitted  that  the  grace  of 
God  accomplished  that  result,  for  the  voluntary  action  of  the 
infant  is  out  of  the  question.  If  undetermined  to  holiness,  it  is 
affirmed  that  they  are  probationers  in  heaven,  with  wills  incapable 
of  being  determined  by  grace,  and,  therefore,  subject  to  the  con- 
tingency of  a  fall.  And  although  the  circumstances  surrounding 
thero  in  q.  heavenly  state  would  he  highly  favorable  to  the  culti- 
vation of  holy  habits,  they  would,  upon  this  theory,  commence 
their  glorified  career  without  any  previous  discipline  of  trial,  and 
with  the  hiftzards  inevitably  attending  the  contingent  acts  of  the 
will  ip  r^latio^  to  the  establishment  of  fixed  habits  of  holiness. 
The  |L|!onsideration  that  external  temptation  will  be  absent  avails 
nothing,  since  the  devil  fell  without  the  solicitation  of  an  outward 
tempter.  The  only  possible  method  of  accounting  for  the  security 
of  infants  removed  to  heaven,  is  by  admitting  the  positive  infu- 
sion of  grace  determining  their  wills  in  the  direction  of  holiness. 
But  to  concede  that  is  to  abandon  the  hypothesis  in  question. 

The  same  difficulty  will  hol(i  in  regard  to  believers  in  Christ 
dying  soon  after  conversion.  According  to  Dr.  Bledsoe,  their 
characters  cannot  be  fixed  at  the  time  of  their  death,  since  that 
is  the  result  alone  of  free  apd  uncaused  acts  of  the  will,  deter- 
mining impulses  and  tendencies  into  habits.  Their  standing  in 
glory  must  needs  be  contingent  and  insecure.  In  fact,  the  sta- 
bility of  none  of  the  glorified  saints  can  be  pronounced  perfect. 
Their  only  ground  of  security  against  a  fall  is  in  the  fixedness  of 
self-developed  character.  Upon  the  supposition,  grace  cannot 
confirm  them.  There  would  always  be  the  possibility  and  the 
danger  of  some  excursion  of  the  imagination  beyond  its  prescribed 
and  legitimt^te  sphere — a  temptation   to   which   Bishop   Butler 
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thinks  even  saints  in  glory  may  be  exposed,  or  some  outburst  of 
impulse  in  itself  innocent,  but  tending. in  a  wrong  direction,  'as 
in  the  earthly  Eden,  which  would  threaten  the  bulwarks  of  habit 
with  a  surprising  irruption  and  put  wonted  dispositions  to  an 
unexpected  strain ;  and  reasoning  from  the  analogies  of  this  life, 
furnished  by  instances  of  the  best  and  most  firmly  established 
characters  suddenly  breaking  down  through  the  force  of  some 
inflamed  appetency  in  spite  of  extensive  reputation,  high  social 
standing,  lofty  ecclesiastical  position,  and  every  external  guard 
by  which  virtue  is  fortified  and  assured,  we  would  have  reason  to 
indulge  an  apprehension  which  would  cast  a  shadow  upon  the 
prospects  of  the  brightest  worshipper  in  heaven.  The  Achilles' 
heel  would  never  cease  to  be  vulnerable.      A    .  >vf  •  ; 

These  considerations,  derived  mainly  from  the  admissions 
made  by  the  advocates  of  the  supposition  that  God  did  not  decree 
to  permit  sin,  would  lead  us  to  reject  it  as  untenable.  Of  course, 
no  Calvinist  could  for  a  moment  entertain  it,  since  he  is  bound 
by  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  system  to  hold  that  nothing 
can  come  to  pass,  in  the  sphere  of  being  or  that  of  act,  without 
either  an  efficacious  or  permissive  decree  of  God.  The  difficulty 
of  speculatively  reconciling  the  causal  efficiency  of  grace  exerted 
upon  the  will  with  its  free  determinations,  is  one  which,  under  the 
present  limitations  of  our  faculties,  it  may  perhaps  be  impossible 
to  solve.  Possibly,  it  may  never  be  solved  to  thought;  but  may 
always  remain  a  test  of  faith  and  of  the  submission  of  dependent 
intelligence  to  the  supremacy  of  the  divine  will.  But  the  denial 
of  the  existence  of  the  difficulty,  and  the  attempt  to  reduce  the 
whole  case,  either  with  the  extreme  Arminian  to  the  simple  and 
independent  efficiency  of  the  human  will,  or  with  the  extreme 
supralapsarian  to  the  exclusive  causality  of  God,  plunge  us  into 
difficulties  which  deepen  into  absolute  contradictions  and  hurl  us 
in  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  Adam 
was  endowed  with  grace  sufficient  for  him,  but  was  under  obliga- 
tion to  settle  his  character  by  the  free  elections  of  his  will;  and 
even  those  who  are  justified  in  Christ  are  enjoined  to  work  out 
their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  precisely  because  it  is  God 
who  worketh  in  them  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure. 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  4 — 5. 
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The  only  remaining  supposition  is,  that  God  decreed  to 
permit  the  first  sin  of  Adam,*  and  we  are  entitled  to  regard  it  as 
logically  established,  if  the  other  suppositions  in  the  case  have 
been  disproved.  If  God  neither  decreed  efficiently  to  produce  the 
sin,  nor  efficaciously  to  procure  it,  nor  so  to  construct  the  nature 
of  man  as  by  its  imperfection  to  necessitate  it,  nor  abstained 
from  all  decree  in  reference  to  it,  it  follows  that  he  decreed  to 
permit  it.  He  decreed  efficiently  to  produce  Adam  as  an  actual 
being,  or  he  would  have  forever  remained  in  the  category  of  the 
merely  possible.  But  having  decreed  to  reduce  him  from  that 
category  to  actual  existence,  God  did  not  decree  to  prevent  him 
from  sinning.  He  may  have  done  so  if  he  had  pleased.  It 
pleased  him  to  determine,  to  permit  him  to  sin.  Having  decreed 
to  create  Adam,  he  also  decreed  to  endow  him  with  the  power 
freely  to  obey  his  law,  "  and  yet  under  a  possibility  of  transgress- 
ing, being  left  to  the  liberty  of  his  own  will  which  was  subject  to 
change. "t  It  follows  that  Adam  was  not  determined  to  sin  by 
any  necessity  of  nature  established  by  the  divine  decree,  and 
further,  that  his  sin  was  not  rendered  certain  by  that  decree. 
The  only  possible  way  in  which  it  is  conceivable  that  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  sin  could  have  been  grounded  in  God's  decree,  is 
by  attributing  a  causal  efficiency  to  the  execution  of  the  decree 
respecting  the  sin,  similar  to  that  which  characterised  the  decree 
to  create  Adam  as  an  actual  being.  That  would  be  to  make  the 
decree  efficacious,  and  we  have  seen  that  it  was  permissive.  It 
deserves,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  we  hold  it  to  have  been 
permissive,  specifically  in  relation  to  the  production  of  the  sin. 
God  did  not  decree  to  produce  it,  nor  to  necessitate  its  produc- 


*By  Home  writers  a  diHtinction  is  made  between  the  decree  to  permit 
sin  and  the  decree  to  suffer  it.  If  the  distinction  had  any  real  force, 
we  would  be  obliged  according  to  the  scheme  of  the  argument  to  give 
a  separate  consideration  to  the  question,  whether  God  decreed  to  suffer 
the  first  sin.  But  when  we  speak  of  God's  permission  of  sin,  we  do  not 
imply  his  approbation  of  it,  in  itself  considered.  This  simple  explana- 
tion makes  it  apparent  that  to  say,  God  permits  sin,  is  substantially 
the  same  as  to  say,  God  suffers  sin.  We  see  no  necessity  accordingly 
for  the  disjunction  of  the  two  propositions. 

\Wesim.mster  Confession,  Chap.  IV.,  Sec.  2. 
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tion;  he  decreed  to  peririit  A(!ani  to  produce  it.  At  the  same 
time,  considered  in  relation  to  the  whole  case,  the  decree  was  not 
barely  permissive.  As  he  did  not  determine  to  prevent  the  sin— • 
which  he  might  have  done — by  the  causal  influence  of  his  grace, 
or  the  hindering  arrangements  of  his  providence,  God  knew  that 
it  would  be  committed,  and  so  must  be  regarded  as  having,  on 
the  whole,  deemed  it  better  that  the  sin  should  take  place,  rather 
than  that  Adam's  will  should  by  his  intervention  be  confined  to 
holy  acts.  Upon  this  point  we  cite  the  words  of  Calvin,*  whoso 
statements,  especially  in  his  Institutes,  touching  the  relation  of 
God's  will  to  the  sins  of  sinners  have  been  intolerably  misrepre- 
sented as  applying  to  the  first  sin  of  Adam.  After  affirming  it  to 
be  monstrous  to  hold  that  God  by  an  implanted  necessity  of  nature 
leads  any  creature  to  sin,  and  that  it  must  be  maintained  that 
the  only  positive  agency  which  he  exercised  in  reference  to  the 
introduction  of  sin  was  that  of  permissionj  the  venerable  Reformer 
proceeds  to  say: 

"  We  must  now  enter  on  that  question  by  which  vain  and  inconstant 
minds  are  greatly  agitated :  namely,  why  God  permitted  Adam  to  be 
tempted,  seeing  that  the  sad  result  was  by  ho  means  hidden  from  him. 
That  he  now  rehixes  Satan's  reins  to  allow  him  to  tempt  us  to  sin,  we 
ascribe  to  judgment  and  to  vengeance,  in  consequence  of  man's  alienation 
from  himself;  but  there  was  not  the  same  reason  for  doing  so,  when  hu- 
man nature  was  yet  pure  and  upright.  God  therefore  permitted  Satan 
to  tempt  man,  who  was  conformed  to  his  own  image  and  not  yet  impli- 
cated in  any  crime.  .  .  .  All  who  think  piously  and  reverently  con- 
cerning the  power  of  God  acknowledge  that  the  evil  did  not  take  place 
except  by  his  permission.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  God  was  not  in  ignorance  of  the  event  which  Was  about  to  occur; 
and  then  that  he  could  have  prevented  it,  had  he  seen  fit  to  do  so.  But 
in  speaking  of  permission,  I  understand  that  he  had  appointed  whatever 
he  wished  to  be  done.  Here,  indeed,  a  difference  arises  on  the  part  of 
many,  who  suppose  Adam  to  have  been  so  left  to  his  own  free  will,  that 
God  would  not  have  him  fall.  They  take  for  granted,  what  I  allow  them, 
that  nothing  is  less  probable  than  that  God  should  be  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  sin,  which  he  has  avenged  with  so  many  and  such  severe  pen^ 
alties.  When  I  say,  however,  that  Adam  did  not  fall  without  the  ordi- 
nation and  will  of  God,  I  do  not  so  take  it  as  if  sin  had  been  pleasing  to 
him,  or  as  if  he  simply  wished  that  the  precept  which   he  had  given 
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should  be  violated.  So  far  as  the  fall  of  Adam  was  the  subversion  of 
equity  and  of  well-cpnstituted  order,  so  far  as  it  was  contumacy  a<i;ain8t 
the  divine  Lawf^iver,  and  the  transt^ression  of  riffhteousness.  certainly  it 
was  against  the  will  of  God  ;  yet  none  of  these  things  render  it  impossible 
that,  for  a  certain  cause,  although  to  us  unknown,  he  might  will  the  fall 
of  man.  It  offends  the  ears  of  some,  when  it  is  said  God  willed  this 
fall  5  but  what  else,  I  pray,  is  the  permission  of  him  who  has  the  power 
of  preventing,  and  in  whose  hand  the  whole  matter  is  placed,  but  his 
will?" 

The  testimony  of  Calvin  in  this  passage  plainly  amounts  to 
this:  that  Adam  fell  by  the  permissive  will  and  ordination  of 
God.  In  addition  to  this  view,  we  must  maintain  that  the  case, 
as  a  whole,  could  not  pass  out  of  the  controlling  hand  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler.  Having  determined  to  permit  the  sin,  he 
"bounds,  orders,  and  governs"  it — such  are  the  cautious  words 
of  the  Westminster  Confession — and  so  weaves  it  and  its  results 
into  the  grand  web  of  his  providential  scheme  as  to  secure  the 
glory  of  his  name,  and,  for  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary, 
the  highest  welfare  of  the  universe. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  relation  of  the  divine  decree  to  the 
first  sin  of  Adam  was  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  iinvolve,  on  God's 
part,  a  necessitation  of  its  commission.  And  as  it  is  inconceiva- 
ble that  either  any  other  created  being  than  Adam,  or  Adam 
himself,  should  have  rendered  it  necessary  or  unavoidable,  we 
might  here  rest  in  the  conclusion,  enforced  by  the  law  of  disjunc- 
tive arguments,  that  the  sin  was  not  the  result  of  moral  necessity, 
nor  of  unavoidable  certainty,  but  that  it  must  have  been  produced 
by  a  self-determination  of  Adam's  will.  But  as  all  human  argu- 
mentation is  imperfect,  and  what  appears  to  the  writer  incontes- 
table may  to  the  reader  need  e^fplication  and  reenforcement,  we 
will  endeavor  to  complete  the  proof  by  an  examination  of  the 
a,ccount  of  the  facts  in  Adam's  case,  which  is  given  in  the  word 
of  God.  We  shall  thus  be  led,  also,  to  a  more  particular  consid- 
eration of  the  question,  whether  Adam's  self-decision  for  sin  was 
precisely  a  self-determination  of  his  will.  Taking,  then,  the 
Scriptures  for  our  guide — and  there  is  no  other  which  is  avail- 
able— let  us  notice  some  of  the  features  of  Adam's  condition  in 
innocence  which  bear  materially  upon  this  subject. 
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1.  It  is  the  plain  testimony  of  Scripture  that  "God  made  man 
upright."  Rectitude  was  the  internal  law  of  his  nature  as  he 
came  from  the  hand  of  his  Maker.  His  constitution  was  subjec* 
tively  adapted  to  the  objective  rule  of  life  under  which  he  was 
placed.  It  is  also  distinctly  taught  that  God  made  man  in  his 
image.  Now  it  is  the  concurrent  doctrine  of  theologians,  ex- 
cepting Pelagians,  that  this  image  was  not  merely  natural,  but 
was  also  moral,  embracing,  as  the  New  Testament  writers  clearly 
show,  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  holiness.  It  is  obvious, 
upon  this  view,  that  the  moral  spontaneity  of  Adam  was  not  that 
of  mere  indifference  to  right  and  wrong,  but  was  incipiently  holy 
and  projected  positively  in  the  direction  of  virtue.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  God  did  not  determine  Adam  to  sin  by  the  con* 
stitution  of  his  nature,  and  that  his  first  sin  was  not  the  necessary 
or  unavoidable  result  of  the  moral  motives  which  operated  upon 
him.  They  were  all  right,  and,  unless  holiness  may  be  the  cause 
of  sin,  could  not  have  induced  the  fall.  Adam  sinned  unneces- 
sarily, in  opposition  to  his  moral  spontaneity,  and  must  conse- 
quently have  been  endued  with  the  power  of  contrary  choice— 
that  is,  the  ability  of  electing  between  conflicting  alternatives 
by  a  decision  of  his  will,  of  otherwise  determining  than  heactually 
did.  This  is  plainly  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  if  so,  the 
great  law  of  the  Determinist  school — that  moral  volitions  are 
invariably  as  the  moral  spontaneity — is  confronted  with  a  case 
which  cannot  be  adjusted  to  it,  and  that  the  case  which  deter- 
mined the  posture  of  all  other  human  cases.  Adam's  sinful 
volition,  formed  in  the  teeth  of  his  moral  dispositions,  not  only 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  fundamental  principle  of  Deter- 
minism, but  positively  overthrows  it  as  one  of  universal  and 
invariable  application.  Further,  the  contempt  which  the  Deter- 
minist pours  upon  the  supposition  of  a  power  in  the  will  of  other- 
wise determining  itself — a  power  to  the  contrary,  and  the  meta- 
physical arguments  by  which  he  vindicates  that  contempt,  all 
avail  nothing  in  the  face  of  the  scriptural  record  which  unmis- 
takeably  implies  its  existence  in  the  instance  of  Adam. 

If  the  ground  be  taken,  as  has  been  done,  that  an  evil  principle, 
an  unrighteous  self-will,   though  it  synchronized  with   the  first 
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8in,  was,  in  the  order  of  production,  precedent  to  it,  a  position  is 
assumed  which  cannot  be  supported.  For,  we  have  seen,  and  all 
evangelical  theologians  concede,  that  God  made  man  upright,  and 
started  him  with  dispositions  and  tendencies,  which,  so  far  as 
they  were  moral,  were  inducements  to  holy  acts.  How  then  is  a 
sinful  principle  precedent  to  the  first  sinful  act  to  be  accounted 
for?  Either  the  devil  was  the  author  of  it,  or  God,  or  Adam. 
The  devil  is  oat  of  the  question.  God  is  equally  so,  even  upon 
the  express  admissions  of  Determinists  themselves.  Edwards,  as 
has  been  shown,  inconsistently  it  may  be,  buttrul}',  affirmed  that 
in  the  first  instance  a  sinful  act  must  introduce  into  the  soul  a 
principle  or  habit  of  evil,  and  he  indignantly  denies  that  God 
implanted  evil  in  the  nature  of  man.  If  Adam  was  the  author 
of  the  evil  principle  which  in  the  order  of  production  preceded 
his  first  sinful  act,  as  no  one  can  be  the  author^  of  anything  with- 
out willing  to  produce  it,  he  must  have  put  forth  an  act  of  will 
^in  order  to  the  production  of  the  evil  principle  in  question,  and 
a^  such  an  act  must  have  been  sinful,  we  have  the  circle:  the 
first  sinful  act  determined  the  sinful  principle;  the  sinful  prin- 
ciple determined  the  first  sinful  act.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
hypothesis  of  an  evil  principle,  precedent  in  the  order  of  nature 
to  the  first  sinful  volition,  is  a  paradox.  Nor  does  it  relieve  the 
difliculties  in  the  case  to  say  that  the  evil  principle  was  a  concreated 
imperfection,  a  defect  of  nature — a  causa  defieiens.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  neither  Scripture  nor  reason  justifies  the  sup- 
position of  the  privative  character  of  sin ;  nor  can  the  Determinist 
consistently  contend  that  principles  and  dispositions  are  the 
efficient  cause  of  volitions,  and  at  the  same  time  assign  a  sinful 
volition  to  a  deficient  cause.  Surely  a  thing  cannot  be  the  eff'ect 
of  an  efficient  and  a  deficient  cause  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

2.  The  facts  as  to  Adam  considered  as  a  probationer  deserve 
next  to  be  carefully  considered.  Every  Calvinist,  to  be  consis- 
tent, must  hold  that  moral  necessity  is,  in  some  cases,  coexistent 
with  conscious  freedom.  The  cases  of  the  elect  angels,  of  unre- 
generate  sinners,  of  confirmed  saints,  of  Christ  in  the  discharge 
of  his  mediatorial  work  on  earth,  and  of  God  himself,  are  instances 
to  him  of  the  consistency  of  moral  necessity  with  free  agency. 
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But  the  question  is,  whether  there  be  tiot  conclitions  which  ren- 
der the  two  utterly  inconsistent  with  each  other.     Is  not  the 
case  of  a  non -elect  probationer  one  in  which  moral  necessity  and 
free-agency  are  incapable  of  being  harmonised?     We  maintain 
that  it  is ;  and  that  one  of  the  great  defects  of  the  Edwardean 
school  is  that  they  leave  out  of  account  the  broad  distinction  be- 
tween  elect   and    non-elect    probationers.     They   reason   upon 
the  extraordinary  assumption,  that  the  cases  may  be  reduced  to 
unity  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  of  moral  agency.    This 
we  regard  as  a  fault  in  their  system  which  invokes  particular  in- 
spection.    Now  Adam,   and  we  think   also  the  angels  who  fell, 
are  instances  which  fall  into  the  category  of  non-elect  probation- 
ers.    It  is  their  peculiarity,  that  they  were  not  influenced  by  the 
moral  necessity   which  obtains  in  the  case  of  elect  probationers. 
For,  if  they  had  been  the  subjects  of  moral  necessity,  it  must 
have  been  intended  to  secure  either  holiness  or  sin.     If  holiness, 
it  failed,  and  a  contradiction  emerges;  for  a  necessity  which  fails 
to  accomplish  its  end  is  no  necessity — it  sinks  into  contingency. 
Whatever  is  necessary  must  be.     If  the  moral  necessity  was 
intended  to  secure  sin,  as  the  necessity  could  not  have  been 
elected  through  a  self-determining  act  in  the  first  instance — that 
is,  at  the  start  of  his  being — by  the  probationer,  but  must  have 
been  concreated  with  him,  it  follows  that  God  was  the  author  of 
the  necessity  to  sin,  and  that  he  was  remotely,  though  not  proxi- 
mately, the  producer  of  sin.     Neither  of  the  alternatives  signal- 
ised can  possibly  be  admitted,  and  we  are  consequently  shut  up 
to  the  position  that  in  the  case  of  a  non-elect  probationer  moral 
necessity   and    free  agency   are  totally    inconsistent  with   each 
other.     The  specific  difference  of  such  a  case  is  the  possession  of 
the  power  of  contrary  choice — of  the  will's  power  to  determine" 
itself  in  utramque  partem.     Neither  sin  nor  holiness  was  una- 
voidable in  Adam's  case.     His  will  was  mutable;  it  could  turn 
to  either.     The  formula  which  precisely  expresses  his  condition 
is :    able  to  stand,  liable  to  fall.     Now   it  is  perfectly  clear  to 
every  Calvinist  that  this  formula  cannot  be  applied  either  to  God, 
or  to  Christ  as  a  probationer,   or  to  the  saint  as  confirmed  in 
Christ  Jesus;  that  had  Adam  stood  and  been  justified  it  would 
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have  ceased  to  be  applicable  to  him;  and  that  as  he  sinned,  it  did 
cease,  in  consequence  of  his  having  determined  his  spontaneity 
as  sinful,  to  be  further  applicable  to  him.  In  the  case  of  one 
who  is  now  a  sinner,  the  question  is,  not  whether  the  moral 
necessity  resulting  from  an  established  sinful  spontaneity  is  con- 
sistent with  free-agency  in  a  certain  sense;  that  is  conceded  by 
every  Calvinist.  But  the  question  is,  Did  he  possess  originally 
the  power  to  resist  the  introduction  of  that  sinful  spontaneity  by 
virtue  of  a  holy  spontaneity  with  which  his  being  began?  Did 
he,  in  the  exercise  of  the  liberty  of  contrary  choice,  as  free  from 
all  necessity,  determine  the  moral  principles  and  dispositions 
which  now  control  his  volitions  ?  To  these  questions  we  must 
reply  affirmatively.  To  state  the  matter  differently :  the  ques- 
tion is  not,  whether  God  can,  or  ever  does,  causally  determine 
the  will  of  elect  creatures.  It  is  admitted  that  he  both  can  and 
does.  But  the  question  is,  Did  he,  in  the  instance  of  the  first 
sin,  causally  determine  the  will  of  Adam,  considered  as  a  proba- 
tioner who  was  not  a  subject  of  election  ?  We  hold  that  he  did 
not.  There  are  but  two  alternatives:  either  God  efficiently  de- 
termined Adam's  will  in  the  first  sin,  or  he  did  not.  There  is 
no  middle  ground.  If  he  did,  the  sin  was  unavoidable  and  could 
not  have  been  attended  with  just  liability  to  punishment.  If  he 
did  not,  as  no  other  being  could  have  efficiently  determined 
Adam's  agency,  the  sin  was  avoidable.  If  avoidable,  there  was 
no  necessity  which  operated  to  its  production.  For,  if  a  thing 
is  necessary  in  any  sense,  it  is  not  avoidable.  To  suppose  that  it 
is,  is  self-contradictory.  But  if  Adam,  as  a  probationer,  was 
neither  under  the  necessity  to  sin,  nor  to  refrain  from  sinning, 
his  case  is  peculiar.  It  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  same  class  with 
the  sinner  unregenerate  or  regenerate,  or  with  glorified  saints,  or 
with  Christ  as  a  probationer,  or  with  the  elect  angels  as  proba- 
tioners, or  with  the  Deity  himself.  The  only  analogue  would  be 
the  case  of  the  non-elect  angels  who  failed  in  their  probation  and 
fell  from  their  first  estate. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,  it  may  be  specially  urged 
that  upon  the  theory  of  Determinism  the  Covenant  of  Works,  as 
an  instituted  element  of  Adam's  probation,  becomes  inconceivable. 
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The  formation  of  that  covenant  evidently  supposed  that  Adam 
was  able  to  stand  and  to  secure  the  reward  freely  offered  to  him 
of  justification  for  himself  and  his  posterity.  If  to  the  divine 
mind  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  stand,  but  his  sin  was  unavoid- 
able in  consequence  of  the  direct  or  indirect  causality  of  God 
expressing  itself  either  in  the  efficient  production  of  the  sin,  or  its 
efficacious  procurement,  or  its  evolution  from  an  imperfect  nature, 
the  Covenant  of  Works  cannot  by  us  be  conceived  of  except  as  a 
mockery.  It  stipulated  conditions  which  could  not  be  fulfilled, 
and  tendered  rewards  which  could  not  be  secured.  To  that  con- 
clusion must  every  consistent  sublapsarian  be  forced.  If  it  be 
said,  that  the  Covenant  of  Works  was  formed  with  the  Second  Adam 
with  the  full  knowledge  on  God's  part  that  Christ  would  inevita- 
bly stand  during  his  time  of  trial,  and  the  moral  necessity  of  his 
performing  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  was  not  inconsistent 
with  his  free-agency  as  a  probationer,  we  answer,  that  the  cases 
of  the  first  and  second  Adams,  as  probationers,  were  immensely 
different  so  far  as  the  matter  in  hand  is  concerned.  In  this 
respect,  they  cannot  be  brought  into  unity  nor  subordinated  to 
the  same  law.  In  the  first  place,  they  differed  as  elect  and  non- 
elect  probationers.  Christ  was  elected  to  be  holy,  as  to  his  human 
nature ;  Adam  was  neither  elected  to  be  holy  nor  sinful.  The 
election  of  the  former  was,  in  the  order  of  thought,  antecedent  to 
his  probation ;  that  of  the  latter,  subsequent.  Adam  was  elected, 
if  at  all,  as  an  unsuccessful  and  fallen  probationer,  to  be  saved 
from  the  sin  to  which  he  freely  determined  himself  and  his  seed. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  monstrous  to  suppose  that  any  proba- 
tioner could  be  divinely  predestinated  to  sin,  in  any  such  sense 
as  a  probationer  might  be  elected  to  be  holy.  No  intuition  of 
justice  would  impel  a  creature  to  object  against  his  election  to 
holiness  and  eternal  bliss,  and  the  consequent  determination  of 
his  will  by  divine  grace  in  order  to  effectuate  the  electing  pur- 
pose. But  the  case  is  vastly  different  if  we  suppose  him  predes- 
tinated to  sin,  and  so  determined  by  the  divine  causality  as  to 
carry  that  ordaining  purpose  into  execution.  In  the  case  of  the 
"elect  angels" — if  those  Scripture  terms  are  to  be  interpreted  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  inspired  writers  as  to  election-— 
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it  is  likely  that  they  were,  by  infused  grace,  prevented  from 
falling  and  determined  to  holiness.  In  the  case  of  Christ,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  intrinsic  possibilities  as  to  his  merely 
human  will — and  that  question  as  irrelevant  to  our  present  dis- 
cussion we  will  not  turn  aside  to  consider — \ve  are  obliged  to 
Ibelieve  that  the  very  nature  of  his  person,  the  genius  of  the 
Covenant  of  Redemption,  and  the  plenary  unction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Father,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  sin  and  determined  him  to  holiness.  But 
in  the  case  of  Adam,  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  a  divine  influ- 
ence causally  determined  him  to  sin.  He  was  endued  with 
sufficient  grace  to  have  enabled  him  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
covenant  under  which  he  was  placed,  but  not  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine his  standing.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  free  to  sin,  if  he 
chose,  but  not  determined,  by  the  causal  efficiency  of  God,  to  its 
commission.  The  cases  cannot  be  referred  to  the  same  law. 
God  elects  to  holiness  and  determines  to  its  production,  btit  not 
to  sin. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  specific  test  to  which  the  obedience  of 
Adam  was  subjected  was  such  as  to  bring  his  will  in  immediate 
relation  to  the  will  of  God.  The  command  in  regard  to  the  tree 
of  knowledge  was  positive,  not  moral.  Adam  was  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  naked  authority  of  God.  The  very  issue  was, 
whether  he  would  submit  his  will  to  that  of  his  divine  Ruler. 
God  appears  to  have  dealt  with  him,  and  with  the  race  in  him, 
as  we  deal  with  our  children  in  the  earliest  stage  of  our  govern- 
ment of  them.  We  require  them  to  submit  to  our  authority, 
whether  they  can  understand  the  reason  of  its  exercise  or  not. 
And,  accordingly,  the  first  issue  we  have  with  them  is  in  the 
sphere  of  the  will.  So,  it  would  appear,  was  it  in  Adam's  case. 
God  required  him  to  submit  his  will  to  His,  without  assigning 
any  special  reason  for  the  requirement;  and  Adam  in  refusing  to 
obey  asserted  his  will  as  against  God's  will.  The  very  core  of 
the  first  sin  was  its  unreasonable  wilfulness.  The  will  was  the 
chief  factor  in  its  commission. 

4.  But  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  conceive  an  act  of  the  will  to 
the  performance  of  which  no  inducement  existed,  we  naturally 
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inquire  whether  the  inspired  account  of  the  first  sin  meets  this 
difficulty.  It  does.  There  were  inducements  to  the  commission 
of  it;  but  they  were  not  motives  which  sprung  from  the  moral 
nature  of  our  first  parents.  Their  moral  spontaneity,  so  far  from 
furnishing  the  motives  to  the  perpetration  of  the  sin,  would,  if  it 
had  been  consulted,  have  urged  them  to  its  resistance.  The 
narrative  plainly  enough  indicates  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
inducements.  They  were,  as  Bishop  Butler  intimates,  blind  im- 
pulses, in  themselves  innocent  and  legitimate  because  implanted 
by  God  himself  in  the  very  make  of  man.  The  bodily  appetite 
for  food,  and  the  intellectual  desire  for  knowledge,  were,  in  Eve's 
case,  precisely  the  inducements  upon  which  the  great  master  of 
temptation  put  his  finger.  In  the  case  of  Adam,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  that  of  Eve,  it  is  more  than  a  probable  inference — 
it  is  one  necessitated  by  the  narrative — that  the  natural  impulse 
of  affection  for  his  wife  and  sympathy  with  her  operated  as  an 
inducement  to  the  commission  of  his  first  sin.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted, that  while  we  may  accept  Butler's  theory  as  in  all  proba- 
bility correct,  that  Eve  fell  through  the  lack  of  vigilance  mainly, 
we  cannot  account  for  Adam's  sin  in  the  same  way.  The  Scrip- 
tures inform  us  that  he  was  not  deceived  as  was  Eve.  His  eye 
was  directed  to  both  alternatives.  He  saw  clearly  the  issues 
involved,  and  deliberately  resolved  to  break  with  his  God  and 
ruin  his  race.  But  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  as  his 
moral  dispositions  and  tendencies  were  all  in  the  direction  of 
holiness,  the  intrinsically  legitimate  blind  impulses  of  his  consti- 
tution started  the  train  of  inducements,  inflamed  the  desire,  which 
enticed  the  will  in  the  direction  of  sin.  Here  were  motives 
brought  to  hear  upon  the  will ;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  in  their  first 
presentation,  they  were  in  the  control  of  the  will.  It  had  the 
power  to  resist  them,  or  to  comply  with  them.  The  instant  it 
freely  consented  to  entertain  them  directed  to  the  forbidden  object, 
that  instant  the  fall  began.  Here  then  we  have  a  reason  why 
the  will  acted  in  a  specific  direction — used  its  lihertas  specifica- 
tiorm,  and  we  see  that  it  had  the  power  to  act  or  not  to  act  in 
accordance  .with  it.  There  was  motive,  but  the  will  was,  at  first, 
master  of  the  motive,  not  the  motive  of  it.    The  innocent  impulses 
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of  man's  constitution,  when  directed  to  a  forbidden  object  and 
approved  by  the-will,  traversed  the  dispositions  to  holiness  and 
dashed  down  the  moral  spontaneity.  But,  although,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  will  was  not  necessitated  to  action  by  these  impulses, 
but  had  the  control  of  them  so  that  it  could  have  resisted  them, 
yet  when  it  did  freely  consent  to  tolerate  them,  it  surrendered 
that  control,  and  was  thenceforward  mastered  by  them.  Just  so 
we  often  see  it  now  in  the  natural  and  simply  moral  sphere. 
The  first  acts  which  threaten  to  form  a  habit  are  controlled  by 
the  will,  but  when  a  sufficient  number  of  acts  have  been  freely 
performed  to  constitute  a  confirmed  habit,  the  will  loses  control 
and  becomes  a  slave  to  that  of  which  originally  it  was  master.  Of 
course,  the  man  is  responsible  for  consequences  which  at  the  last 
he  has  not,  but  at  first  had,  the  power  to  control. 

The  following  testimonies  from  the  Symbols  of  the  Church  are 
cited  in  order  to  show  that  in  maintaining  the  preceding  views 
we  have  advocated  no  novelties,  but  have  trodden  the  road  crowded 
with  the  footprints  of  the  flock  of  Christ: 

Gonfession  of  Basle :  "  We  confess  that  at  the  beginning  man  was  made 
entirely  after  the  iraa^e  of  God,  which  is  righteousness  and  holiness. 
But  he  fell  into  sin  of  his  own  free  will  [sua  sponte).^^^ 

First  Helvetic  Confession  :  "  Man,  the  most  perfect  ima^re  of  God  upon 
earth,  .  .  .  when  he  was  created  in  holiness  by  God,  fell  into  sin  by  his 
own  fault  {sua  culpa). ^^i 

Gallic  Confession  :  "  We  believe  that  God  not  only  created,  but  also 
governs  and  controls  all  things,  and  disposes  and  orders  according  to  his 
own  will  whatsoever  comes  to  pass  in  the  world.  Nevertheless  we  deny 
that  he  is  the  author  of  evil,  or  that  any  blame  can  be  transferred  to  him 
of  those  things  which  are  wrongly  done,  since  his  will  is  the  highest  and 
most  certain  norm  of  all  righteousness.  .  .  .  We  believe  that  man,  created 
in  purity  and  integrity,  and  conformed  to  the  image  of  God,  fell  away 
from  the  grace  which  he  had  received,  by  his  own  fault  [sua  ipsius  culpa).'''' 
It  thus  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  since  the  fall,  indi- 
cating no  distinction  between  ability  and  liberty:  "Likewise,  although 
he  is  endowed  with  will,  which  is  moved  to  this  or  that,  nevertheless 
since  it  is  entirely  captive  under  sin,  he  has  no  liberty  to  seek  good  except 
as  he  may  receive  it  from  grace  and  by  the  gift  of  God."t     ,^^.,  ,  -        :-: 

Belgic  Confession.  After  speaking  of  the  fall  of  some  of  the  angels 
from  the  excellent  nature  in  which  God  had  created  them,  it  assigns  the 
cause  of  the  standing  of  others:  "  But  the  others  continued  in  their  first 

,   ^Niemeyer,  p.  88.    fibid.,  p.  116.     Xlbid.,  p.  331. 
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standing  by  the  singular  grace  of  God,"  In  regard  to  man  it  says :  "We 
believe  that  Ood  created  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  «arth  after  his 
image,  good,  righteous,  and  holy,  and  manifestly  perfect  in  all  respects 
{in  omnibus  plane  perfectum),  who  could  by  his  own  free  decision  {proprio 
nrhitrio)  adjust  and  conform  his  will  [poluntatem)  to  tiie  will  of  God.  .  .  , 
But  he  knowingly  and  willingly  subjected  himself  to  sin*"* 

Heidelberg  Catechism  :  "Did  God  create  man  thus  depraved  and  per' 
verse?  By  no  means :  yea,  truly,  he  created  him  good  and  after  his  image, 
that  is,  in  true  righteousness  and  holiness,  that  he  might  rightly  know 
God  his  creator,  heartily  love  him,  and  live  with  him  in  blessedness  for* 
ever."t     There  is  here  no  imperfection  of  nature  certainly  leading  toein. 

Second  Helvetic  Confession :  "  Man  was  created  by  God  after  his  image 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  good  and  upright;  but,  at  the  instiga* 
tion  of  the  Serpent,  and  by  his  own  fault,  he  fell  from  goodness  and 
rectitude.  ...  Man,  before  the  fall,  was  without  doubt  upright  and  free, 
who  had  the  power  to  remain  in  the  good  or  to  decline  to  the  evil."J 
Here  is  the  power  of  contrary  choice. 

Anhaltine  Confession  :  "  It  is  a  most  true  judgment  that  God  is  not  the 
cause  of  sin,  neither  does  he  will  8in."|| 

Confession  of  the  Marches :  "God  is  by  no  means  the  author  of  any 
ein,  but  the  fountain  and  author  of  all  gopd,  the  hater  and  avenger  of 
evil.  .  .  .  Although  a  natural  ability  of  free  will  remains  after  the  fall, 
as  to  things  natural  and  civil,  nevertheless  there  is  no  ability  of  it  to 
supernatural  and  spiritual  good."| 

The  Czengerine  Confession  is  still  more  express  in  denying 
that  God  can  be  the  cause  of  sin. If  The  language  of  the  West- 
minster Confession,  upon  these  points,  is  so  familiar  that  we 
refrain  from  quoting  it. 

We  collect  from  these  symbolic  testimonies  of  the  Churches  of 
the  Reformation :  That  God  is  not  the  cause  or  author  of  sin ; 
that  man  was  created  with  no  imperfection  of  nature  tending  to 
sin,  much  less  necessitating  it;  that  he  possessed  the  power  of 
contrary  choice  by  which  he  might  by  the  decision  of  his  will 
have  determined  to  stand  in  holiness  or  fell  into  sin ;  that  he  fell  by 
the  unnecessitated  election  of  his  will ;  that  the  power  of  contrary 
choice  still  remains  as  to  things  natural  and  merely  moral ;  and 
that  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  ability  and  liberty  of  will. 

Here  we  must  arrest  the  discussion  for  want  of  room  to  prose- 
cute it;  but  hope,  with  the  leave  of  Providence,  to  continue  it  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Review. 

*Kiemeyer,  p.  368.  fibid.,  p.  431.  tibid.,  p.  479.  \\Ibid.,  p.  638'. 
^Ibid,^  p.  672.     ^Ibid.,  p.  549. 
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ARTICLE  11. 
BERKELEY  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  IDEALISM. 

A  Treatise  concerning  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge. 
By  GrBORGB  BERKELEY,  D.  D.,  formerly  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 
With  Prolegomena  and  with  Annotations,  select,  translated, 
and  original.  By  Charlks  P.  Krauth,  D.  D  ,  Norton  Pro- 
fessor of  Systematic  Theology  and  Church- Polity  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  in  Philadelphia,  etc. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     Pp.  424,  8vo. 

Dr.  Krauth  announces  his  desire  that  his  edition  of  the  great 
philosophic  classic  of  Berkeley  shall  be  in  every  respect  the 
standard  one.  He  has  certainly  spared  no  pains  and  labor  on 
his  part  to  make  it  such.  The  volume,  which  is  beautifully 
printed,  contains,  first.  Elaborate  Prolegomena  by  Dr.  Krauth, 
covering  147  pages,  in  which  the  editor  discusses  Berkeley's  life, 
his  precursors,  the  estimates,  summaries,  opponents,  and  critiques 
of  Berkeley's  philosophy,  together  with  a  full  general  outline  of 
the  relation  of  Berkeley's  system  of  Idealism  to  the  Idealism  of 
Hume,  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Schopenhauer.  The 
Prolegomena  are  followed  by  the  preface  of  the  IJnglish  edition 
of  Berkeley's  complete  works,  by  Alexander  Campbell  Eraser, 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. This  is  followed  by  Berkeley's  own  Introduction  to  the 
Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  and  the  "Principles"  them- 
selves, covering  only  some  ninety  octavo  pages  out  of  424  pages 
in  the  volume.  The  "  Principles"  are  annotated  throughout  by 
Prof  Fraser,  his  notes  being  given  at  tl^^  foot  of  each  page.  In 
an  appendix  are  given,  (1st)  Berkeley's  rough  draft  of  the  In- 
troduction as  he  first  wrote  it;  (2d)  Arthur  Collier's  introduc- 
tion to  the  "Clavis  Universalis,"  a  work  in  which  Collier  teaches 
substantially  the  Berkeleyan  philosophy;  and  (3d)  Berkeley's. 
Theory  of  Vision  vindicated. 

Then  follow  seventy-five  pages  of  annotations,  consisting  of  the 
notes  of  Ueberweg  translated  by  Dr.  Krauth,  together  with  full 
additional  notes  by  the  editor  himself:  and  the  whole  book  closes 
with  a  full  Index.  ' 
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The  publication  of  this  volume  has  evidently  been  a  labor  of 
love  with  Dr.  Krauth,  and  it  wntains  a  wealth  of  philosophical 
learning,  all  tending  to  assist  the  reader  clearly  to  understand 
and  to  weigh  the  theory  of  Berkeley.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
suggest  anything  more  that  oould  have  been  done  to  make  this 
work  the  standard  edition. 

But  the  question  will  doubtless  be  asked,  What  good  is  accom- 
plished by  the  publication  of  such  a  book?  Has  not  Berkeley's 
theory  been  long  ago  exploded  ?  and  is  it  not  looked  upon  now 
rather  as  a  curious  and  visionary  hypothesis,  utterly  foreign  to 
any  current  modes  of  speculation  ?  Even  if  this  were  true,  the 
book  might  be  valuable  as  a  means  of  stimulating  mental  activity, 
and  inciting  students  of  philosophy  to  go  down  to  investigate 
the  foundations  of  human  thought. 

Dr.  Krauth  claims  that  "  the  Principles  of  Berkeley  is  the  best 
book  from  an  English  hand,  for  commencing  thorough  philoso* 
phical  reading  and  investigation.  .  .  No  student  can  make  a 
solitary  real  step  in  genuine  philosophical  thinking  until  he 
understands  Idealism,  and  there  is  no  other  such  guide  at  the 
beginning  of  this  as  Berkeley's  Principles*" 

This  being  the  case,  it  matters  not  whether  Berkeley's  philos'- 
ophy  be  true  or  false,  if  it  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  the  mental 
faculties,  and  is  a  good  seed-plot  of  fresh  and  vigorous  thoughts. 
The  cluster  of  names  gathered  in  these  pages  as  opponents, 
adherents,  or  critics  of  Berkeley,  is  ample  proof  of  the  value  of 
this  book  as  an  incentive  to  philosophical  thought. 

But  Berkeley  is  by  no  means  an  antiquated  thinker,  nor  has 
his  theory  only  a  historical  interest.  Many  of  his  principles 
have  passed  into  current  thought.  His  *•  Theory  of  Vision'*  is 
now  the  accepted  scientific  belief,  and  some  of  his  doctrines  are 
held  by  those  who  are  perhaps  unaware  of  their  obligation  to 
the  good  Bishop.  Dr.  James  Stirling,  of  Edinburgh,  tells  us: 
"Hamann,  an  authority  of  weight,  declares  that,  'without  Berke- 
ley, there  had  been  no  Hume,  as  without  Hume,  no  Kant' :  and 
this  is  pretty  well  the  truth.  To  the  impulse  of  Berkeley  largely 
then  it  is  that  we  owe  German  philosophy  !"  Those  critics  who 
have  most  intelligently  and  candidly  studied  Berkeley  are  farthest 
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from  ridiculing  him,  however  they  may  disagree  with  him.  The 
continued  interest  felt  in  his  theory  is  shown  by  the  publication 
of  Prof.  Eraser's  edition  of  Berkeley's  complete  works,  by  the 
appearance  of  Ueberweg's  German  translation  and  annotations, 
and  by  the  respect  shown  to  him  by  all  writers  who  have  ever 
seriously  undertaken  the  study  of  his  philosophy.  We  find  in  a 
posthumous  volume  of  essays,  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  a  criticism 
of  Berkeley,  in  which  he  adopts  and  praises  many  of  his  princi- 
ples, while  not  becoming  an  adherent  of  his  system.  So^George 
H.  Lewes,  in  his  ''History  of  Philosophy,"  defends  Berkeley 
against  the  misrepresentations  and  shallow  criticisms  of  some  of 
his  opponents,  and  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect 
both  as  a  man  and  as  a  philosopher.  The  universal  testimony  of 
those  writers,  whose  estimates  Dr.  Kraut h  has  collected  in  his 
edition,  assigns  to  Berkeley  a  high  place  among  clear,  forcible, 
and  independent  thinkers.  But  the  publication  of  this  volume 
has  a  special  interest  at  this  time.  It  is  in  every  way  timely,  a 
valuable  contribution  of  pure  philosophy  towards  checking  the 
advance  of  materialism* 

It  is  not  expected  that  every  one  who  reads  it  will  accept  in 
toto  the  philosophy  of  Berkeley.  Dr.  Krauth  does  not,  nor  does 
Ueberweg,  the  German  editor  and  translator.  But  they  both 
respect  Berkeley's  clearness  and  force,  and  consider  that  he  has 
dealt  very  heavy  blows  against  the  materialists. 

It  is  in  this  aspect  that  we  wish  now  to  consider  the  book,  not 
as  finally  settling  the  questions  discussed  in  it,  but  as  a  help  to 
every  one  in  gaining  a  firm  standing-ground  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  contrary  winds  of  doctrine.  An  exposition  or  criticism  of 
Berkeley's  theory  is  beyond  the  intention  of  this  paper.  It  must 
be  premised,  however,  that  Berkeley  is  generally  misunderstood 
by  those  who  have  only  the  vague  knowledge  that  he  was  an 
idealist — even  denied  the  existence  of  matter.  The  proposition 
that  matter  does  not  exist  seems  so  repugnant  to  universal  belief 
and  common  sense,  that  most  persons  think  it  undeserving  any 
serious  refutation ;  and  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  a  kick 
against  a  stone  is  a  sufficient  answer.  No  one  can  read  the 
"Principles"  without  concluding  that  Berkeley  saw  and  answered 
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all  the  most  weighty  objections  that  could  be  brought  against  his 
philosophy.  He  did  not  attempt  to  maintain  a  paradox  which  is 
absurd  and  unreasonable,  but  his  arguments  are  irrefutable,  if  his 
premises  be  granted.  He  begins  his  work  by  a  discussion  of 
"abstract'  ideas."  John  Stuart  Mill  accounts  it  one  of  the 
greatest  services  ever  rendered  to  philosophy,  that  Berkeley 
should  so  thoroughly  have  demolished  these  abstractions  and  sub- 
stituted what  may  be  called  ^'symbolic  ideas."  That  is,  the  re- 
lation which  the  general  idea  of  any  object  bears  to  the  class  of 
objects  it  represents — is  symbolic^  and  not  real.  '^Universals,"  as 
such,  have  no  real  existence,  they  are  but  the  devices  which  the 
mind  employs  in  order  to  bring  all  its  ideas  to  a  condition  of 
unity.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  idea  **triangle"  does  not  and 
cannot  correspond  to  some  triangle  which  is  neither  equilateral, 
rectangular,  isosceles,  or  scalene,  but  which  is  a  combination  of 
all  possible  triangles.  But  when  we  speak  of  the  general  class, 
"triangle,"  we  always  have  present  in  the  mind  an  image  of  some 
particular  triangle,  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  whole  class;  and 
by  a  mental  accommodation  this  concept  is  stretched  in  imagi- 
nation so  as  to  cover  all  possible  varieties  of  triangles;  or  else  it 
is  really  changed  so  as  to  correspond  with  each  particular  triangle 
which  may  come  before  the  thought.  Now  the  matter  which 
Berkeley  refuses  to  believe  in,  is  not  that  which  presents  itself  to 
the  senses  of  men.  The  phenomena  of  matter,  extension,  color, 
form,  hardness,  etc.,  he  firmly  believes  to  exist,  declares  that  they 
are  real  and  not  imaginary.  But,  says  he,  philosophers  inform 
us  that  these  things  are  not  the  real  existences,  that  they  are  but 
qualities  which  inhere  in  some  substance  back  of  them,  unper- 
ceived  by  the  senses  but  necessarily  supplied  by  the  reason. 
This  is  matter  according  to  the  philosophers,  the  unknown,  un- 
perceived  substance  in  which  all  the  sensible  phenomena  of  an 
object  inhere.  Berkeley  appeals  to  the  "common  sense"  of  man- 
kind as  to  whether  we  can  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a 
substance.  He  wishes  no  man  to  turn  sceptic  and  refuse  to 
believe  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses  ;  rather  does  he  claim  to 
uphold  strictly  the  testimony  of  the  senses.  He  says  :  "If  any 
man  thinks  this  detracts  from  the  existence  or  reality  of  things, 
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he  is  very  far  from   understanding  what  hath  been  premised  in 
the  plainest  terras  I  could  think  of.     Take  here  an  abstract  of 
what  hath  been  said :  There  are  spiritual  substances,  minds,  or 
human  souls,  which  will,  or   excite  ideas  in  themselves  at  pleas- 
ure;  but  these  are  faint,  weak,  and  unsteady  in  respect  of  others 
they  perceive  by  sense,   which  being  impressed  upon  them  ac 
cording  to  certain  rules  or  laws  of  nature,  speak  themselves  the 
effects  of  a  mind   more  powerful  and  wise  than  human   spirits. 
These  latter  are  said  to  have   more  reality  in  them   than  the 
former :  by  which  is  meant  that  they  are  more  affecting,  orderly, 
and  distinct,  and  that  they  are  not  fictions  of  the  mind  perceiv- 
ing them.     And  in  this  sense,  the  sun  that  I  see  by  day  is  the 
real  sun,  and  that  which  1   imagine  by  night  is  the  idea  of  the 
former.     In  the  sense  here  given  of  reality,  it  is  evident  that 
every  vegetable,  star,  mineral,  and  in  general  each  part  of  the 
mundane  system,  is  as  much  a  real  being  by  our  principles  as  by 
any  other.     Whether  others  mean  anything  by  the  term  reality 
different  from  what  I  do,  I  entreat  them  to  look   into   their  own 
thoughts  and  see."     In  a  note  on  this  passage.  Prof  Fraser  says: 
"The  metaphysic  of  Berkeley  is  an  endeavor  to  convert  the  word 
'real'  from  being  the  symbol  of  an  unintelligible  abstraction  into 
that  of  the  conscious  experience  of  a  mind."     What  we  know, 
according  to  Berkeley,  are  certain  mental  phenomena.     Shall  we 
go  back  of  these  phenomena  and  affirm  the  existence  of  a  "nou- 
menon,"   a  figment  of  the  imagination  called  "matter,"  which 
binds  together  the  phenomena  in  unity  ?     But,  it  will  be  said, 
there  must  be  something  which  thus  unifies  these  phenomena,  for 
we  perceive  them  as  existing  in  the  same  object,  and  we  cannot 
imagine  them   to  subsist  independently.     For  the  separate  and 
distinct  qualities  which  we    perceive  existing   in  any  external 
object,  we  perceive  also  as  existing  in  a  relation  of  unity.    ''Very 
well,"  says  Berkeley,  "this  unity  we  grant  you.      There  must  be 
a  syrithesis  of  the  perceived  qualities,  in  order  to  make  the  i'lea 
of  an  external  object  a  unit;  but  how  is  this  synthesis  to  be  ob- 
tained ?     Not  by  putting  behind  the   phenomena  an  unknown 
something  called   'matter,'  an   abstract  idea  which  is  not  sym- 
bolic of  anything  we  know;  but  by  a  mental  synthesis.  '     Tbe 
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only  things  of  which  the  mind  has  any  knowledge  are  ideas., 
either  present  to  the  mind,  (that  is,  as  excited  by  the  objects 
causing  them,)  or  recalled  to  the  mind  by  nnemory,  or  com- 
pounded and  combined  in  the  mind  by  imagination.  The  exist- 
ence of  an  idea  depends  on  i^  h&mg  perceived — its  ^'esse'  is 
'^percipi.''  The  existence  of  an  idea  outside  of  a  mind  is  incon- 
ceivable. The  very  definition  of  an  idea  implies  the  percipient 
mind  in  which  it  exists.  These  ideas,  then,  are  always  real  ex- 
istences to  the  mind  in  which  they  exist.  They  may  be  caused 
by  the  perceiving  mind  itself,  in  which  case  they  may  have  no 
other  existence :  that  is,  they  exist  in  no  other  rainds.  Or  they 
may  exist  in  the  mind  as  the  products  of  the  Divine  Mind,  in 
which  they  originated.  In  this  case  they  have  a  real  existence, 
for  they  exist  in  the  Divine  Mind,  which  is  the  ground  and  origin 
of  all  real  existence.  These  really  existing  ideas  then  are  found 
in  other  minds,  where  they  have  been  implanted  by  the  Divine 
Mind  as  the  media  of  communication  and  of  knowledge.  Our 
finite  rainds  can  communicate  with  each  other  only  by  sharing 
the  ideas  which  were  created  in  us  by  the  Divine  Mind. 

This  is  the  peculiarity  of  Berkeley'*  system,  that  all  real  ex- 
istence is  dependent  on  the  Divine  Mind  and  Will ;  that  God  has 
created  not  a  universe  of  matter,  but  a  universe  in  which  what 
we  call  the  attributes  of  matter  really  exist  only  in  mind.  It  is 
this  part  of  his  philosophy  which  has  been  chiefly  abandoned ; 
for  the  propositions  he  advances  cannot  be  disproved,  except  by 
denying  the  fundamental  postulates  of  his  system,  and  setting  up 
others  equally  dependent  on  the  reason  alone. 

But  to  dwell  longer  on  the  system  of  Berkeley  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  an  essay,  as  is  also  a  comparison  of  his  theory  with  that 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton  as  to  our  immediate  perception  of  an 
external  object,  or  with  that  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  matter 
is  only  "a  permanent  possibility  of  sensations."  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  theory  may  or  may  not  be  true.  We  cannot  here  go 
into  any  examination  of  it,  but  quote  Dr.  Krau^h's  note  on 
the  subject :  '    *  '  '  ':* 


;l 


"Nearly  all  thinkers  agree  that  there  is  no  consciousness  of  the  excit- 
ant (of  the  perceptive  act) ;  we  only  know  the  state  which  results  from 
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it.  Sir  William  Hamilton's  'Natural  Realism'  assumes  that  there  is  a 
consciousness  of  it — it  is  the  only  non-ego  of  which  we  are  conscious  : 
but  as  the  great  non-ego^  the  external  empirical  world,  is  as  clearly  exter- 
nal to  our  bodies  as  it  is  to  our  minds,  Sir  William  defies  the  'common 
sense'  to  which  he  appeals.  Nor  would  the  race  be  better  satisfied  with 
a  universe  which  is  confined  to  Sir  William's  optic  nerve,  or  to  his 
thalami,  than  with  one  which  would  be  shut  up  in  his  mind.  At  the  risk 
of  being  thought  a  blasphemer  by  some  of  Sir  William's  admirers,  m'b 
are  compelled  to  confess  that  his  'Natural  Realism'  seems  to  us  virtually 
a  restoration  of  the  clumsy  and  exploded  theory  of  a  'representative 
entity  present  to  the  mind.'  The  hypothesis  on  which  the  Scotch  school 
combated  Idealism  had  reached  a  point  at  which  'there  is  no  escape  from 
confession  but  in  suicide,'  and  Hamilton's  'Natural  Realism'  is  the  proof 
that 'suicide  is  confession.' "  i 

Without  pausing  to  discuss  further  the  much  argued  question 
of  the  perception  of  the  external  object,  let  us  proceed  to  inquire, 
What  is  the  value  of  Idealism  as  an  opposing  theory  to  Ma- 
terialism ?  Can  we,  by  its  help,  make  any  stand  against  the 
encroachments  of  a  materialistic  philosophy  ?  This  was  indeed 
one  chief  object  of  Berkeley  in  writing  his  treatise.     He  saysji?:; 

"For,  as  we  have  shown  the  doctrine  of  Matter  or  corporeal  substance 
to  have  been  the  main  pillar  and  support  of  scepticism,  so  likewise  upon 
the  same  foundation  have  been  raised  all  the  impious  schemes  of  athe- 
ism and  irreligion.  Nay,  so  great  a  difficulty  has  it  been  thought  to  con- 
ceive Matter  produced  out  of  nothing,  that  the  most  celebrated  among 
the  ancient  philosophers,  even  of  those  who  maintained  the  being  of  a 
God,  have  thought  Matter  to  be  uncreated  and  co-eternal  with  Him. 
How  great  a  friend  material  substance  has  been  to  atheists  in  all  ages  were 
needless  to  relate.  All  their  monstrous  systems  have  so  visible  and  ne- 
cessary a  dependence  on  it  that,  when  this  corner-stone  is  once  removed, 
the  whole  fabric  cannot  choose  but  fall  to  the  ground." 

It  is  evident  that  the  tendency  of  modern  scientific  speculation 
is  towards  materialism  ;  even  though  materialism  is  disowned  by 
such  men  as  Tyndall,  Huxley,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  Many 
who  are  interested  in  current  thought  become  sadly  confused 
when  they  find  that  the  existence  of  "spirit,"  or  "soul,"  or 
^'mind,"  is  quietly  ignored,  if  not  directly  attacked.  These 
speculators  slip  away  from  the  idea  of  personality  as  made  known 
by  consciousness  ;  and  in  their  discusssions  about  sensation  and 
association  and  hereditary  transmission,  the  thinking,  feeling, 
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willing  ego,  is  entirely  lost  sight  of.  We  may  read  page  after 
page  in  some  of  these  treatises,  without  getting  a  clear  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  simple  and  fundamental  truth,  "I  think — ." 
The  "scientific"  speculator  begins  with  outside  existences.  He 
combines  two  material  substances,  and  gets  a  third  possessing 
properties  far  superior  to  those  of  the  elementary  components. 
And  so  he  continues,  combining  one  compound  with  another,  and 
obtaining  a  still  higher  set  of  properties,  until  he  leads  us  gently 
and  smoothly  up  to  the  highly  organised  and  complex  living 
tissues,  and  asks  us :  ''Why  are  not  sensation  and  consciousness 
and  volition  just  as  truly  the  natural  properties  of  this  highly 
organised  substance,  as  the  less  wonderful  properties  are  the 
results  of  combining  simpler  elementary  substances  ?'*  The  ar- 
gument is  plausible,  and  many  who  have  followed  the  process  of 
thought  so  easily  are  tempted  to  agree  with  the  speculator. 

But  there  is  one  link  missing  in  this  chain  of  argument. 
Where  is  the  starting  point,  the  ego,  the  perceiving  subject,  to  be 
found,  and  whence  is  it  to  be  obtained  ?  We  seem  to  be  brought 
gradually  up  to  it,  but  we  really  started  from  it,  and  the  "evo- 
lution" by  which  we  reach  the  mind  itself,  is  purely  a  mental 
evolution — the  operation  of  the  mind  itself.  The  mind  traces 
out,  recognises,  and  believes  in  these  combinations,  yet  when  the 
mind  itself  is  reached  in  the  process  of  thought,  its  distinctive 
peculiarity  is  ignored.  This  distinctive  peculiarity  is  its  knowl- 
edge of  itself — its  power  to  recognise  itself  as  distinct  from  the 
material  adjuncts  by  which  it  operates.  Or  to  put  the  argument 
in  a  concrete  form  :  I  know  and  follow  this  train  of  thought,  but 
I  find  no  place  in  it  for  the  introduction  of  consciousness,  except 
by  the  action  of  a  set  of  factors  of  which  consciousness  can  tes- 
tify nothing,  yet  which  can  be  known  only  through  (but  not  in) 
consciousness.  That  veracious  traveller,  Baron  Munchausen, 
tells  an  entertaining  story  of  his  descent  from  the  moon  by  means 
of  a  rope  of  straw.  He  tied  one  end  of  the  rope  to  the  moon's 
horn,  and  let  himself  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  rope.  Then 
he  cut  off  the  upper  end  of  the  rope  and  tied  the  cut  end  to  the 
lower  end,  and  so  proceeded,  cutting  and  tying,  until  he  reached 
the  earth.  .  .  . ., 
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The  process  of  reasoning  up  to  mental  phenomena  by  a  gradual 
approach  from  the  qualities  of  inorganic  matter,  much  resembles 
Munchausen's  descent  frara  the  moon.  In  the  aut^et  we  cut  our- 
selves entirely  loose  from  consciousness,  and  tie  the  broken  cord 
of  our  reasoning  to  something  outside  us,  and  so  proceed  uritil  we 
get  into  ourselves  again,  through  a  process  of  reasoning  about 
things  outside  ourselves.  When  entangled  in  such  arguments,  it 
is  well  for  us  to  reach  a  clear  and  unshaken  conviction  as  to 
what  we  really  know  and  what  we  do  not  know.  If  we  can 
grasp  clearly  and  hold  firmly  the  simple  truth  that  the  thinking 
substance — call  it  naind,  soul,  spirit,  ego^  what  you  will^this 
thinking  substance  really  exists,  that  it  knows  itself\  and  recog- 
nises itself  a&  acting,  or  is  conscious^  then  we  have  reached  a 
fundamental  truth.  We  have  come  down  with  Des  Cartes  to  the 
granite  foundations  of  all  thought  and  we  cannot  be  lightly 
moved. 

Now  this  truth  is  admitted  in  so  many  words  by  men  who  yet 
endeavor  to  slip  away  from  the  consef^uences  of  their  admission. 
John  Stuart  Mill  in  a  posthumous  essay  on  Immortality,  thus 
speaks  of  Mind  as  the  only  reality  :  ''*  :.^>ib^\r 

"Feeling  and  thought  are  much  more  real  than  any tbinfl^;  else;  they 
are  the  only  things  which  we  directly  knovf  to  be  real,  all  things  else 
being  merely  the  unknown  conditions  on  which  these,  in  our  present 
state  of  existence  or  in  some  other,  depend.  All  matter,  apart  from  the 
feelings  of  sentient  beings,  has  but  an  hypothetical  and  unsubstantial 
existence ;  it  is  a  mere  assumption  to  account  for  our  sensations  :  itself 
we  do  not  perceive,  we  are  not  conscious  of  it,  but  only  of  the  sensa- 
tions which  we  are  said  to  receive  from  it ;  in  reality  It  is  a  mere  name 
for  our  expectation  of  sensations,  or  for  our  belief  that  we  can  have 
certain  sensations,  when  certain  other  sensations  give  indication  of 
them."  ....  "Mind  (or  whatever  name  we  give  to  what  is  implied  in 
consciousness  of  a  continual  series  of  feelings)  is  in  a  philosophical 
point  of  view  the  only  reality  of  which  we  have  any  evidence ;  and  no 
analogy  can  be  recognised  or  comparison  made  between  it  and  other 
realities,  because  there  are  no  other  known  realities  to  compare  it  with.'' 

So  also  Huxley,  in  one  of  his  "Lay  Sermons,"  touching  the 
"Discourse"  of  Des  Cartes,  after  describing  the  manner  in  which 
Des  Cartes  sought  to  reach  a  certainty  as  the  first  principle  of 
philosophy,  continues  thus : 
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*'What,  then,  is  certain?  Why,  the  fact  that  the  thoujrht,  the  present 
•consciousness,  exists.  Our  thouf»;ht8  may  be  delusive,  but  they  cannot 
he  fictitious.  As  thoughts  they  are  real  and  existent,  and  the  cleverest 
deceiver  cannot  make  them  otherv^ise.  Thus  thought  is  existence.  More 
than  that,  so  far  as  vtre  are  concerned,  existence  is  thought,  all  our  con- 
ceptions of  existence  being  some  kind  or  other  of  thought.  Do  not  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  these  are  mere  paradoxes  or  subtleties.  A 
little  reflection  upon  the  commonest  facts  proves  them  to  be  irrefragable 

truths.'' **Nor  is   our  knowledge  of  anything  we  know  or  feel 

more  or  less  than  a  knowledge  of  states  of  consciousness.  And  our 
whole  life  is  made  up  of  such  states.  Some  of  these  states  we  refer  to 
a  cause  we  call  'self;'  others,  to  a  cause  or  causes  which  may  be  com- 
prehended under  the  title  of  'not  self.'  But  neither  of  the  existence 
of  'self,'  nor  of  that  of  'not  self,'  have  we,  or  can  we  by  any  possibility 
have,  any  such  unquestionable  and  immediate  certainty  as  we  have  of 
the  states  of  consciousness  which  we  consider  to  be  their  effects." 

The  doctrine  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  of  Alexander  Bain  is, 
that  matter  and  mind  have  no  separate  and  independent  exist- 
ence ;  that  of  "these  antithetical  conceptions  of  spirit  and  matter, 
the  one  is  no  less  than  the  other  to  be  regarded  as  but  a  sign  of 
the  unknown  reality  which  underlies  both."  It  would  be  unjust 
to  set  this  down  as  materialism,  for  pure  materialism  is  disavowed 
by  these  writers  and  by  many  who  accept  their  theory.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  definition  looks  both  ways,  and  can  be  taken  in 
either  a  spiritual  or  material  sense  as  may  be  preferred.  It 
would  seem  impossible  to  induce  the  large  mass  of  reflecting  men 
to  hold  this  theory  pure  and  simple.  For,  why  not  suppose,  as 
seems  so  much  simpler,  that  matter  is  the  known  reality,  and 
what  we  call  spirit  only  its  highest  known  form  of  manifestation? 
•The  Christinn  theist  wishes  to  look  upon  the  "unknown  reality" 
as  something  not  comprehended  or  comprehensible  indeed,  but  as 
truly  grasped  by  faith,  and  reverenced  as  God.  Spencer's 
theory  seems  to  give  up  our  only  certain  knowledge,  namely, 
our  consciousness  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  for  a  vague 
belief  which  leans  on  "an  unknown  reality!"  Certainly  we 
must  confess  that  we  know  even  ourselves  inadequately,  yet  this 
knowledge,  imperfect  as  it  is,  is  the  only  certain  knowledge  we 
have.  And  if  we  give  up  our  knowled<jfe  of  the  existence  of  this 
real  something  that  thinks   and  feels  and  wills,  (no  matter  by 
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what  name  we  may  call  it,)  we  can  easily  per&uade  ourselves  that 
there  is  nothing^  in  the  external  universe,  no  Being  above  this 
world  of  OUTS,  who  thinks  and  wills.  This  is  the  natural  and 
necessary  outcome  of  materialism — atheism  ;  and  it  has  always; 
been  recognised  as  its  Iegitii»ate  offspring.  We  must  retain  our 
faith  in  the  human  spirit,  (to  give  a  name  to  this  conscious  soul- 
thing,)  or  our  belief  in  the  Divine  Spirit  will  ultimately  vanish. 
Let  us  turn  now  directly  to  the  problem  itself.  How  do  we 
know  the  existence  of  any  external  material  object — for  instance, 
a  tree?  The  answer  is  given,  "Because  I  see  it,  or  perceive  it." 
But  do  we  perceive  or  see  the  tree  itself?  We  can  follow  the 
ray&  of  light  to  the  image  on  the  retina,  we  can  follow  the  effects 
produced  in  the  nerves  up  to  the  sensorium,  but  there  we  must 
ii^top.  At  once,  by  some  subtle  magic,  the  undulations  of  light 
waves,  and  the  vibrations  of  nervous  matter  are  replaced  by  the 
mental  perception  of  the  tree.  How,  when,  where,  the  tran- 
sition took  place ;  what  is  the  nature  of  the  connexion  between 
the  material  and  spiritual  parts  of  the  act ;  is  the  question  of 
questions  in  psychology.  If  we  examine  ourselves,  we  know  cer- 
tainly only  this  :  a  certain  impression  is  made  upon  the  senses, 
and  our  consciousness  of  the  effect  of  this  impression  gives  us 
what  we  call  the  perception  of  the  external  object — the  excitant 
of  the  perception.  There  can  be  no  perception  without  the  per- 
ceiving subject.  But  there  may  be  perception  without  the  actual 
existence  of  the  perceived  object.  We  may  be  vividly  impressed 
with  the  reality  of  an  object  which  lias  no  existence  save  in 
the  excited  condition  of  our  own  nerves  and  brain.  We  may 
dream  of  a  tree  and  it  may  seem  as  real  to  us  as  if  we  actually 
saw  the  object.  Or  we  may  call  up,  by  the  "visualising  power,*' 
the  image  of  some  well  known  tree,  with  perfect  accuracy.  How, 
then,  can  we  be  sure  of  the  external  existence  of  any  object 
which  is  perceived  by  us,  since  the  information  which  reaches  us 
as  to  any  object  must  come  through  the  channel  of  conscious- 
ness ?  When  an  acute  and  subtle  reasoner  like  Berkeley  explains 
away  the  objective  reality  of  the  substance  underlying  the  phe- 
nomena of  color,  form,  size,  etc.,  perceived  in  the  tree,  what 
answer  can  we  make  to  him  ?     The  most  certain  knowledge  we 
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have,  is  the  knowledge  of  an  instantaneous  mental  state, 
whether  the  impression  be  made  through  the  senses  or  directly 
through  consciousness.  Everything  else  depends  on  the  memory, 
the  representative  faculty,  or  on  a  train  of  inferences  from  cer- 
tain present  phenomena.  Yet  our  "common  sense"  believes  in 
the  existence  of  any  particular  tree  which  is  actually  seen  with 
the  waking  eye,  or  which  is  even  remembered  as  existing,  in 
spite  of  the  idealist's  argument.  The  proof  which  may  be  said 
to  force  conviction  on  the  mind  as  to  the  fact  of  the  real  exist- 
ence of  a  material  and  external  world,  is  not  the  knowledge  of 
specific  and  isolated  objects,  but  the  knowledge  we  gain  of  rela- 
tions existing  between  those  objects,  the  orderly  arrangement  of 
the  universe,  and  the  laws  of  nature  which  control  all  things. 
Our  belief  in  the  existence  of  any  single  external  object  may  be 
shaken  by  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  we  are  liable  to  misin- 
terpret the  testimony  of  the  senses,  and  also  to  substitute  sub- 
jective impressions  for  objective  realities.  But  can  we  persuade 
ourselves  that  the  great  classes  and  groups  and  orders  of  na- 
tural objects  are  but  mental  creations?  Can  the  botanist 
believe  that  all  the  orders  and  divisions  of  plants  known  to  him, 
have  no  existence  but  in  his  own  mind  ?  Or  can  the  anatomist 
believe  that  comparative  anatonYy  is  based  upon  imaginary  exist- 
ences ?  Are  we  not  convinced  that  law  and  order  prevail  in  an 
external  material  universe?  And  do  not  they  furnish  us  with  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  reality  of  that  universe  than  does  our 
knowledge  of  a  single  specific  object  ?  Yet  this  stronger  proof 
(for  stronger  it  certainly  seems)  implfes  in  us  a  mind  to  perceive 
and  appreciate  this  law  and  order,  and  certainly  seems  to  demand 
a  designing  Intelligence  as  the  cause  of  law  and  order.  For 
what  are  law  and  order?  Are  they  real  objective  existences,  or 
are  they  mental  creations?  do  they  depend  purely  on  our  empi- 
rical knowledge  of  the  universe  around  us?  Either  natural  law 
and  the  order  of  nature  exist  per  se,  or  they  exist  only  in  relation 
to  our  minds.  That  is,  natural  laws  must  be  either  only  "inva- 
riable co-existences  and  sequences  made  known  to  us  by  our  ex- 
perience," or  they  must  have  an  independent  existence  apart 
from  our  experience. 
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Assuming,  then,  that  they  are  invariable  co-existences  and 
sequences  made  known  to  us  by  experience,  does  it  not  follow 
that  were  our  experience  swept  away,  were  every  sentient  crea- 
ture on  this  globe  annihilated  at  once,  these  natural  laws  would 
cease  to  exist  ?  Certainly  they  would  cease  to  exist  as  known  to 
us.  and  it  may  be  said  we  have  no  right  to  ask  whether  they 
could  have  any  other  and  independent  existence.  But  though 
Positivism  may  decline  the  question,  man's  reason  craves  an 
answer  to  it.  We  believe  that  these  laws  would  continue  to  exist. 
We  believe,  as  science  teaches,  that  these  natural  laws  existed  for 
untold  ages  before  any  percipient  intelligence  made  its  appear- 
ance on  this  planet.  We  believe  that  when  the  solar  system,  and 
the  universe  beyond,  existed  only  as  a  nebulous  mass,  according 
to  the  scientific  hypothesis,  these  natural  laws  existed,  that  the 
forces  acted  in  accordance  with  these  laws  upon  the  nebulous 
mass  and  gradually  evolved  its  synometry  and  order  out  of  chaos. 
Here  religion,  science,  and  philosophy  are  all  at  one,  so  far  as 
belief  is  concerned.  * 

But  what  were  these  natural  laws  if  here  on  earth  no  per- 
cipient mind  existed,  when  they  could  not  therefore  be  defined 
as  "invariable  co-existences  and  sequences  made  known  to  us  by 
experience"  ?  Did  they  exist  as  forms  of  matter,  or  properties  of 
matter,  or  potentialities  of  matter?  This  is  an  incomprehensi- 
ble, if  not  an  unthinkable,  proposition. 

But  if  these  natural  laws  existed  then,  thev  must  have  been  re- 
lated  to  something.  We  may  say  now,  in  this  age,  that  they  are 
related  to  our  experience,  our  intelligence  ;  but  to  what  were  they 
related  in  the  very  dawn  of  cosmical  history  ?  There  seems  to  be 
no  insuperable  obstacle  to  our  believing  that  they  were  related  to  a 
great  Intelligence — even  to  the  Divine  Mind.  For  it  is  belief, 
and  not  knowledge,  upon  which  we  must  rest  at  this  stage  of  our 
inquiry.  The  belief  in  invariable  natural  law  stretches  far 
beyond  the  horizon  of  our  present  or  past  experience.  The  sci- 
entific investigator,  in  his  theories,  carries  these  laws  with  him 
back  into  the  earliest  dawn  of  creation  or  evolution,  and  holds 
that  they  existed  then,  and  we  fully  share  in  this  belief  But 
must  we  not  ask  this  question  as  to  the  relation  of  these  laws  to 
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thought  in  that  period  ?  To  us  the  knowledge  of  these  laws  is  a 
source  of  wonderful  power  over  natural  forces,  and  we  can  fore- 
cast future  discoveries  by  means  of  hypotheses  based  on  belief  in 
the  ceaseless  and  unvarying  action  of  these  laws.  Why  may  they 
not  have  existed  then  in  the  dim  dawn  of  cosmical  history ;  not 
as  "experiences,"  but  as  "invariable  co-existences  and  sequences" 
based  on  a  Divine  Intelligence  and  a  Divine  Will  ?  In  this  way 
Berkeley  accounts  for  natural  laws.  "Now  the  set  rules  or  es- 
tablished methods  wherein  the  Mind  we  depend  on  excites  in  us 
the  ideas  of  sense,  are  called  the  laws  of  nature,  and  these  we 
learn  by  experience,  which  teaches  us  that  such  and  such  ideas 
are  attended  with  such  and  such  other  ideas  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things."  This  is  the  same  view  of  natural  laws  that  is 
held  by  Hume,  Brown,  Comte,  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  they 
are  "co-existences  and  sequences  known  to  us  by  experience." 
Now  Berkeley  demands  that  we  shall  believe  them  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  Divine  Intelligence,  and  that  our  mental  concep- 
tions of  these  laws  are  but  the  ideas  which  God  implants  in  our 
minds  as  the  means  of  our  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  external 

world.  

If,  then,  law  and  order  have  a  real  and  independent  existence 
apart  from  us,  and  exist  not  simply  when  perceived  by  us,  on 
what  does  that  existence  depend?  On  matter?  Such  a  thing  is 
inconceivable.  For  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  methods  of  acting 
of  those  forces  which  have  caused  the  universe  as  we  know  it. 
To  make  these  laws  properties  of  matter  would  be  to  confound 
effect  with  cause  and  stultify  all  thinking.  Can  we  hang  these 
great  conceptions  on  nothing?  Must  not  natural  laws  seek  and 
find  their  home  "in  the  bosom  of  God"?  The  conception  of  the 
mental  or  spiritual  is  necessarily  antecedent  to  that  of  the  material. 
And  if  so,  supposing  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  its  widest  sweep 
to  be  true,  can  it  disprove  the  existence  of  a  God,  who  knew  from 
all  eternity  how  his  work  should  be  evolved  in  the  course  of  ages? 
When  Tyndall  proclaims  to  us,  "I  discern  in  matter  the  promise 
and  potency  of  every  form  and  quality  of  life,"  are  we  not  com- 
pelled to  ask,  "Whence  the  discerning  ego  which  reads  into 
matter  these  'potencies'  which  seem  well  nigh  infinite?" 
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If  natural  law  and  the  order  of  the  universe,  as  known  to  us, 
are  after  all  only  forms  of  our  own  intelligence  projected  upon 
nature,  why  may  not  that  intelligence  project  the  whole  of  ex- 
ternal nature  also — its  substance  no  less  than  its  form  ;  and  the 
mind  of  the  thinker  be  left,  as  Fichte  imagined  it,  alone  in  a 
vast  universe  of  its  own  creation  ?  The  supposition  is  not  a  whit 
less  probable  or  less  philosophical  than  the  supposition  that  in 
the  beginning  matter  was.  and  nought  else,-  and  that  in  souje 
way  matter  evolved  force,  and  force  evolved  law,  and  force  work- 
ing by  law  evolved  a  Kosmos,  and  through  the  course  of  ages  a 
conscious  intellect  was  at  last  evolved,  which  recognised  all  this 
process  and  woke  up  to  the  mystery  that  Itself  was  the  greatest 
mystery  of  all.  "But,"  say  the  opponents  of  the  theistic  con- 
ception, "we  do  not  suppose  matter  to  have  been  the  only  thing 
existing,  we  assume  that  there  was  force  also;"  and  it  turns  out 
that  they  believe  this  force  to  have  acted,  not  blindly  nor  vainly, 
but  in  accordance  with  fixed  and  immutable  law.  And  then 
recur  all  the  perplexing  questions  which  we  have  hinted  at, 
touching  the  relation  of  law  to  intelligence.  It  may  be  said  that 
such  an  argument  is  inconclusive,  and  this  is  true.  But  this 
train  of  thought  certainly  seems  to  render  the  argument  for  bare 
materialism  inconclusive  also,  and  to  leave  us  ready  to  accept 
with  gratitude  the  theistic  belief  that  an  Intelligence  is  at  the 
origin  of  all  things,  and  that  *'in  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth." 

It  may  be  said  again,  that  the  only  consequence  of  idealism  is 
the  scepticism  which  Hume  developed  from  Berkeley's  argu- 
ments, and  whicli  Huxley  upholds  to-day  as  the  most  rational 
philosophy  touching  the  origin  of  all  things.  But  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  absolute  scepticism  is  an  impossibility  for  the  vast 
majority  of  thinking  men.  We  must  learn  to  use  scepticism 
rightly,  before  we  can  settle  down  in  faith.  We  roust  learn  to 
doubt  the  tacit  assumptions  and  outspoken  sneers  of  some  who 
wish,  under  the  powerful  name  of  scientific  thought,  to  get  rid  of 
mind  in  man,  and  of  God  in  the  universe.  We  must  go  down  to 
these  fundamental  principles,  these  eternal  antitheses  which  have 
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^livided  and  are  likely  to  divide  the  philosophical  thought  of  raan 
during  his  whole  existence.  :    ,.  e      ,    ^.44; ,  .  .<,, 

As  the  conclusion  of  our  investigations,  we  lay  down  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  which  seem  to  stand  on  a  firm  basis  of  posi* 
tive  knowledge  :  \  ' 

1.  There  exists  something  (we  may  call  it  "Mind,"  or  'Hhe 
ego,'')  which  knows,  and  recogjnises  itself  as  knowing,  feeling,  or 
willing.  This  knowledge,  which  we  term  consciousness,  is  the 
most  certain  to  which  we  can  attain. 

2.  Consciousness  implies  not  merely  the  knowledge  of  an  in- 
stantaneous mental  state,  but  along  with  each  specific  act  of  con- 
sciousness there  exists  the  recognition  of  self  (or  the  ego)  as 
something  previously  existing,  and  as  having  been  the  subject  of 
like  or  unlike  mental  experiences  in  the  past.  Thus  our  knowl- 
edge of  self  is  really  our  consciousness  of  the  permanence  of  the 
£00,  through  all  the  changing  mental  states  which  it  experiences. 

3.  All  human  thought  is  conditioned  by  the  fundamental  an- 
tithesis of  the  ego  and  the  uon-ego ;  or  the  "self,"  and  "notself " 

4.  All  our  knowledge  of  the  non-^^o,  or  the  "external  world," 
comes  to  us  invariably  through  the  channel  of  consciousness.  If 
we  analyse  each  impression  believed  to  be  made  upon  us  by  an 
external  object,  we  find  it  to  imply  not  only  the  belief  in  some  ex- 
ternal cause  (external  to  the  ego)y  but  also  a  knowledge  of  self  as 
recognising  that  cause  and  assigning  it  to  the  x\ox\-ego. 

5.  The  conviction  of  the  existence  of  an  external  universe  is 
produced  in  us,  not  so  much  by  our  contemplation  of  any  specific 
object,  as  by  our  acquired  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  groups 
of  related  objects.  These  groups  of  related  objects  lead  us  to 
the  perception  of  law  and  order  as  existing  in  the  external  world, 
so  far  as  known  to  us.  This  applies,  not  to  our  instinctive  com- 
mon sense  belief  in  an  external  world,  but  to  our  speculative 
attempts  to  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  world. 

6.  Law  and  order,  as  known  to  us,  are  either  merely  products 
of  our  own  experience,  or  they  are  not  such  products.  If  they 
are,  we  do  not  know  whether  they  existed  prior  to  our  experience 
of  them;  and  hence  we  can  form  no  scientific  hypothesis  as  to 
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the  method  of  evolution  of  the  cosmos.  If  thej  are  not  products 
of  our  experience,  but  have  an  iuvdependent  existence,  we  cannot 
conceive  of  them  as  properties  of  matter,  but  as  qualities  of  in- 
telligence and  will,  which  necessitate  our  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  Divine  Mind.  ' 

7.  If  our  intelligence  acting  through  its  experience  can  create 
the  ideas  of  law  and  order,  then  our  intelligence  is  able  also  to 
create  the  idea  of  a  material  external  world  ;  and  we  can  have  no 
evidence  as  to  to  the  existence  of  anything  except  mind. 

8.  Pure  idealism  cannot  shake  our  faith  in  the  existence  of  a 
material  universe  ;  but  it  can  be  employed  to  show  that  pure  mtr- 
terialism  is  quite  as  absurd  and  unreasonable,  and  as  directly 
opposed  to  our  fundamental  convictions. 

9.  We  can  thus  convince  ourselves  speculatively  of  the  real 
existence  of  the  Mind  or  Spirit  as  the  source  of  all  our  knowl- 
edge. Thus  we  are  left  open  to  all  the  converging  lines  of  argu- 
ment which  prove  that,  behind  all  substance  and  law  and  order, 
there  exists  a  Divine  Intelligence  and  a  Divine  Will. 


ARTICLE   III.  -. 

THE  FAILURES  AND  FALLACIES  OF  PREHISTORIC 

ARCHEOLOGY. 

Tfie  Epoch  of  the  Mammoth,  and  the  Apparition  of  Man  upon 
the  Earth.  By  James  C.  Southall,  A.  M.,  LL.D.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo., 
pp.  430. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Review,  (January,  1877),  an 
extended  notice  was  presented  of  Mr.  Southall's  first  work,  enti- 
tled "The  Recent  Origin  of  Man."  Great  as  were  the  merits  of 
that  volume,  we  felt  confident  that  its  author  had  just  entered 
upon  a  career  of  investigation  well  suited  to  his  genius  and  taste, 
and  that  other  productions  of  his  pen,  on  kindred  subjects,  would 
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in  due  time  appear.  This  expectation  has  now  been  verified  in 
the  present  work,  which,  although  less  voluminous  than  its  pre- 
<lecessor,  is  justly  regarded  as  an  equally  important  and  successful 
contribution  to  the  mass  of  our  scientific  literature. 

The  path  of  inquiry  to  which  Mr.  Southall  has  devoted  his 
fine  abilities  and  untiring  energy,  is,  from  its  nature,  secluded 
and  obscure,  and  one  which,  in  its  objective  details,  presents 
few  attractions  to  the  general  reader.  But  the  truth  which  such 
efforts  are  destined  to  evolve,  possesses  an  interest  to  which  no 
pure  and  cultivated  mind  can  be  insensible.  The  past  physical 
conditions  of  the  planet  we  inhabit,  and  the  changes  wrought  by 
time  and  the  fluctuations  of  climatic  forces  upon  its  surface,  would 
of  themselves  amply  reward  the  labor  spent  in  their  investiga- 
tion. A  far  more  varied  and  attractive  field  is  presented  by  the 
organic  kingdoms  of  nature,  their  origin,  their  changes,  and  their 
periods  of  developrhent  and  decline.  But  the  interest  culminates 
in  intensity  when  our  own  species  becomes  the  absorbing  theme. 
The  light  which  science  is  able  to  throw  upon  the  history  of  man 
will  ever  be  hailed  with  warm  appreciation  by  those  who  recog- 
nise the  dignity  of  his  place  in  creation,  and  acknowledge  the 
importance  of  his  future  destiny.  The  several  steps  that  are 
necessary  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  may  be  wearisome  to  the 
plodding  observer;  but  the  results,  if  promotive  of  human  welfare 
and  elevating  to  human  hopes,  cannot  fail  to  enlist  the  warmest 
feelings  of  our  nature.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  the  sincere 
friend  of  his  race  contemplate  the  opposite  results  without  an 
iX^^  of  another  kind.  The  obliteration  of  our  present  knowl- 
el|^^^^verthrow  of  faith,  and  the  extinction  of  hope,  if  ever 
to  D^Upved  by  science,  would  be  a  mournful  consummation  of 
its  labors. 

Such,  then,  is  the  obvious  importance  of  these  calm  inquiries 
into  the  testimony  which  observation  can  extract  from  nature  in 
reference  to  the  world's  chronology.  They  are  not  mere  specu- 
lations, or  the  disjointed  notes  of  an  idle  curiosity.  Grave  and 
solemn  issues  are  involved.  Great  truths  are  the  objects  of  pur- 
suit, and  great  errors  are  to  be  successfully  exposed.  The  veil 
is  to  be  lifted  from  many  a  dark  recess,  and  the  gaze  of  mankind 
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turned  in  upon  the  records  of  the  past.  The  obscure  pursuits 
of  the  archaeologist  and  antiquarian  may  thus  be  brought  out 
into  public  view,  and  the  general  reader  be  enabled  to  survey  the 
scene  in  which  faith  and  unbelief  are  engaged  in  their  conflict  of 
ages.  It  may  be  of  no  small  benefit  to  us  to  discover,  in  the 
light  of  such  books  as  these,  that  human  nature,  with  its  various 
vices  and  infirmities,  accompanies  human  efi"ort  into  every  sphere, 
and  that  the  votaries  of  science  may  be  not  only  as  noble  and 
great,  but  as  ridiculous  and  contemptible,  as  any  other  class  of 


men. 


There  is  no  legitimate  quarrel  between  scientists  and  theo- 
logians; but  the  polemical  spirit  is  natural  to  both,  and  this 
spirit  has  betrayed  itself  in  no  small  degree  during  the  contro- 
versy, initiated  by  geology,  concerning  the  age  of  the  earth. 
The  world  should  know  that  all  the  prejudice  and  sophistry 
usually  charged  by  the  parties  upon  each  other,  is  not,  in 
this  case,  confined  to  one  side.  The  assailants  of  the  old  faith 
have  not  been  a  whit  behind  their  opponents  in  rancor  or  unfair- 
ness. All  the  affected  coolness  and  composure  which  ttiey  feel 
bound  to  exhibit  as  philosophers  or  searchers  after  truth,  is  not 
sufficient  to  hide  the  animus  of  their  eff'orts  to  undermine  and 
destroy  a  system  around  which  the  hopes  and  affections  of  man- 
kind have  clung  with  sacred  devotion  for  so  many  thousands  of 
years.  The  methods  adopted  by  many  of  these  men  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose  are  an  instructive  study,  and  furnish  abundant 
illustration  of  the  recklessness  and  depravity  of  our  common 
nature.  But  overlooking  the  moral  features  of  the  controversy, 
the  candid  reader  may  be  entertained  and  amused  with  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  alleged  facts  and  pretended  logic  employed  by 
some  of  these  savans  in  their  work  of  demolition.  The  grave 
theologian  may  deal  with  them  with  a  becoming  severity,  but 
others  may  be  allowed  to  examine  their  proceedings  in  a  calm, 
judicial  manner,  to  follow  them  patiently  in  their  various  paths 
of  exploration  and  discovery,  and  to  sift  and  weigh  with  cool 
deliberation  the  statements  and  arguments  in  which  they  come 
before  the  world.  For  such  a  task  Mr.  Southall  is  eminently 
fitted,  by  temper,  genius,  and  mental  discipline.     There  is  noth- 
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ing  of  the  sectarian  or  partisan  about  him.  His  examinations 
are  conducted  with  an  ardor  purely  intellectual.  The  success  of 
his  first  volume  has  justified  our  commendation.  Ignored  by  his 
Northern  countrymen,  he  is  appreciated  abroad,  and  his  valuable 
labors  have  been  recognised  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  scien- 
tists of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent.  He  cannot  remain 
unobserved  even  in  the  United  States.  His  merits  will  at  last 
overcome  the  political  prejudice  that  continues  so  shamefully  to 
exclude  from  recognition  the  best  intellectual  products  of  the 
South. 

Comparing  the  present  volume  with  its  predecessor,  we  are 
pleased  to  find  that  much  more  pains  have  been  taken  by  the 
author  to  bring  his  discussions  within  the  range  of  public  obser- 
vation. It  is  smaller,  more  compact,  more  easily  handled,  studied, 
and  enjoyed.  Much  of  the  material  formerly  used  has  been 
excluded,  new  observations  have  been  introduced  with  less  detail 
and  more  effect,  and  the  argument  has  been  restricted  and  rein- 
forced in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  impress  its  conclusions  upon 
the  reader.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  a  new  volume  on  the  same 
general  subject,  in  which  the  most  recent  phases  of  the  pending 
controversy  are  discussed  with  the  preciseness  and  vigor  they  de- 
mand. Of  the  Megalithic  Monuments,  which  occupied  much 
space  in  the  former  work,  little  remained  to  be  said.  A  new 
examination  is  made  of  the  Lake  Dwellings,  the  Bone  Caves,  and 
the  River  Gravel,  as  also  of  the  ''Recent  Changes  in  Physical 
Geography."  The  explorations  of  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Troy  and 
Mycenae  have  undergone  a  fresh  review,  and  interesting  discus- 
sions of  the  remains  at  Solutrc^  are  introduced,  which  add  new 
interest  to  the  scene.  But  in  addition  to  these  subjects,  which 
are  common  to  the  two  volumes,  the  present  w^ork  contains  several 
chapters  upon  still  more  recent  observations  in  the  Old  World 
and  in  America,  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  and 
engage  the  admiring  interest  of  the  reader. 

Before  entering  more  particularly  into  the  character  of  the 

contents  of  "The  Epoch  of  the  Mammoth,"  we  will  doubtless  be 

pardoned  for  indicating,  with  some  distinctness,  the  nature  and 

status  of  the  question  at  issue.     Many  geologists  and  other  scien- 
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tific  observers,  professing  a  pure  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
claim  to  have  discovered  in  the  stratification  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  and  in  a  multitude  of  vegetable  and  animal  remains  brought 
to  light  by  their  explorations,  convincing  evidence  that  man  has 
lived  upon  our  planet  much  longer  than  the  Bible,  literally  inter- 
preted, has  taught  us  to  believe.  Their  estimates  vary  from  de- 
cades of  thousands  to  many  millions  of  years.  The  frequent 
publication  of  these  opinions  has  naturally  aroused  the  friends  of 
Revelation  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  facts  upon  which  they  claim 
to  be  founded.  Theologians  as  "well  as  scientists  profess  an 
earnest  love  of  truth,  but  the  truth  they  defend  has  been  supposed 
to  rest  upon  infallible  historical  proof.  The  records  of  science 
and  those  of  history  are  thus  brought  into  apparent  conflict,  and 
the  two  classes  of  advocates  are  arrayed  in  lines  of  battle  con- 
fronting each  other.  Each  party  makes  truth  the  stake  and  the 
prize.  It  is  important,  however,  to  ascertain  what  they  respec- 
tively mean  by  the  term.  If  they  are  aiming  at  the  same  ultimate 
object,  why  are  they  thus  contending?  Is  truth  in  the  abstract 
worth  the  prolonged  agony  of  so  desperate  a  conflict?  Surely 
not.  No  mere  abstraction  can  justify  a  war  of  many  generations. 
The  mere  knowledge  of  truth  offers  no  benefit  to  mankind,  inde- 
pendently of  the  nature  it  contains.  This  is  easily  shown.  There 
is  a  ch^ce  between  optimism  and  pessimism.  If  the  Christian 
systein  is  true,  and  heaven  is  within  reach  of  all  mankind  who 
may  desire  to.  reach  it,  a  certain  objective  fact  is  presented  to  the 
mind.  If  Nihilism  be  the  true  system,  another  and  opposite 
object  is  before  us.  But  the  mere  knowledge  of  either  can  be  of 
no  advantage  to  any  one,  irrespective  of  his  conduct,  his  hopes, 
or  his  fears.  The  cognition  of  the  fact,  without  influence  upon 
our  feelings  or  our  lives,  would  be  simply  an  addition  to  the 
records  of  memory,  and  contribute  nothing  to  our  happiness  or 
welfare.  Truth,  therefore,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  considered 
in  its  objective  and  subjective  relations.  Under  this  view,  there 
is  an  infinite  difference  between  Christianity  and  Nihilism.  Now, 
the  truth  for  which  the  Christian  is  contending  is  a  positive  and 
eternal  good,  and  we  have  a  right  to  be  informed,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  that  truth  is  for  which  the  scientist  exhibits  as  much 
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zeal  as  the  missionary,  and  compasses  sea  and  land  to  fill  the 
world  with  his  proselytes.  There  is  an  affected  way  of  writing 
and  speaking  on  this  subject  which  is  discreditable  to  the  candor 
of  the  parties.  The  abstraction  of  Truth  is  set  up  on  a  shrine, 
and,  with  an  apparently  holy  ardor,  which  few  Christians  can 
equal,  her  devotees  insist  that  all  men  s'nall  fall  down  before  the 
object  of  their  worship.  But  when  we  seek  to  discover  what  is 
meant  by  the  worship  and  what  is  the  real  divinity  they  have 
enshrined,  they  are  absolutely  dumb.  The  solution  is,  that, 
under  the  name  of  truth,  a  multitude  of  theories,  fancies,  and 
prejudices  is  comprised.  The  object  of  devotion  takes  its  form 
and  hue  from  the  temper  and  taste,  the  education  and  habits,  of 
each  individual  zealot.  With  some  it  is  Pantheism,  with  others 
Materialism,  and  with  others  still  a  mere  Negation. 

The  contest,  then,  is  not  between  one  and  another  class  of  the 
advocates  of  truth,  but  between  Christianity  and  certain  substi- 
tutes therefor.  Even  supposing  Revelation  to  be  utterly  untrue 
and  all  religion  a  sham,  it  is  reasonable  for  thinking  men  to  de- 
mand of  what  character  the  substitutes  are  to  be.  The  division 
of  religionists  into  a  great  number  of  sects  and  creeds  is  a  stand- 
ing reproach.  But  all  agree  in  one  positive  offer  of  future  hap- 
piness to  those  who  embrace  the  proposed  conditions.  On  the 
contrary,  we  find  the  many  sects  of  those  scientists  who  are 
engaged  in  the  crusade  against  Christianity,  agreeing  in  no  offer 
whatever,  promising  no  benefit  to  the  world,  but  simply  holding 
out  the  prospect  of  reaching,  in  a  course  of  ages,  a  barren  knowl- 
edge of  facts,  which  may  or  may  7iot  conduce  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  For  it  might  turn  out  to  he  true,  according  to  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  world  is  hastening,  without  remedy,  to  a 
hopeless  catastrophe!  8uch  information,  wo  confess,  we  would 
rather  be  without.  It  would  be  benevolent  to  conceal  from  a 
destined  victim  the  knowledge  of  his  inevitable  doom. 

We  venture  to  assume  that  science,  as  well  as  religion,  must 

invest  the  truth  which  she   pursues  with  a  certain   preconceived 

character.     Knowledge,  to  be  worth   knowing,  must  be  such  as 

promises  to  improve  and  benefit  mankind.     But  on  this  impor- 

nt  question,  no  answer  can  be  obtained.     Sceptics  are  busy  in 
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their  efforts  to  pull  down  and  destroy  what  they  denounce  a? 
fiuperstition,  but  they  are  challenged  in  vain  to  point  out,  even 
in  general  terms,  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  change. 
The  whole  proceeding  wears  the  appearance  of  infatuation. 
Columbus  would  have  been  a  madman,  indeed,  if  he  had  plunged 
into  unknown  seas  without  some  better  excuse  than  an  idle 
curiosity.  True  science  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  its  coun- 
terfeits by  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  our  race  in  virtue  and 
happiness;  and  we  insist  that  its  followers  shall  exhibit  distinctly 
the  advantages  they  expect  from  their  successes.  It  is  no  sufficient 
answer  to  proclaim  that  they  are  in  the  pursuit  of  facts.  Truth 
can  accomplish  no  good  whatever,  unless  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  contribute  to  the  refinement  and  elevation  of  society,  to  the 
purity,  dignity,  and  virtuous  happiness  of  man.  All  rational 
and  legitimate  inquiry  must  begin  with  a  belief  that  good  will 
attend  the  effort.  A  theory  must  precede  all  inductive  pro- 
cesses. Without  some  conception  of  the  beneficial  result,  all 
such  pursuits  are  like  the  staggering  of  a  blind  man  through  a 
pathless  wilderness. 

The  candid  thinker  cannot  avoid  seeing  that,  in  this  view  of 
the  case,  there  is  a  powerful  presumption  for  Christianity,  derived 
from  the  contrast  it  presents  to  every  opposing  system.  Chris- 
tianity offers  to  our  race  the  highest  conceivable  perfection  and 
an  eternal  enjoyment.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  bright  promise 
being  held  out  by  sceptical  science,  in  any  of  its  forms.  Con- 
ceding to  many  of  its  cultivators  a  sincere  love  of  truth,  we  may 
still  ask  what  the  world  could  gain  by  their  labors,  even  should 
they  result  in  the  overthrow  of  all  religious  institutions.  What 
satisfactory  assurance  can  they  give  us  of  a  life  of  happiness  be- 
yond the  grave?  What  efficacious  remedy  do  they  propose  for 
the  evils  of  the  present  life?  The  presumption  is  overwhelming 
that  the  best  system  is  the  true  one.  For  the  followers  of  science 
must  necessarily  propose  some  good  from  their  pursuits  to  justify 
their  zeal,  however  vague  their  professions  may  be.  They  assume 
that  the  increase  of  knowledge  from  accumulated  facts  will,  in 
some  undefined  way,  greatly  further  the  cause  of  civilisation. 
They  insist  that  truth  thus  acquired   will  necessarily  elevate  as 
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•well  as  enlighten  their  fellow  men.  But  Christianity  has  already 
•done  this,  and,  in  addition,  has  given  hope  and  strength  to  mil- 
lions on  the  bed  of  death.  We  say  the  best  system  is  the  true 
one,  because,  if  truth  owes  its  value  to  its  beneficent  results,  we 
should  expect  to  find  it  where  these  effects  are  most  evident.  It 
would  be  a  very  strange  philosophy  which  should  acknowledge 
that  a  false  system  gives  assurance  of  richer  blessings  than  any 
true  system  can  claim. 

But  we  will  not  discuss  the  Christian  evidences.  We  aim 
simply  to  show  that  those  speculative  observers  of  Nature  whose 
opinions  and  calculations  are  now  indirectly  under  review,  are 
engaged  in  laborious  efforts  to  establish  they  know  not  what, 
upon  the  ruins  of  a  faith  that  has  already  proved  an  inestimable 
blessing  to  mankind.  Their  speculations  are  not  only  wanting 
in  the  presumption  of  truth,  but  wanting  in  that  high  moral 
element  which  a  proper  regard  for  the  best  interests  of  others 
would  imply.  Surely  a  true  philosophy  will  not  engage  in  the 
work  of  disorder  and  destruction,  pulling  down  and  demolishing 
the  venerable  institutions  of  the  past,  without  any  definite  plan 
of  reorganisation  and  reform  to  compensate  the  world  for  its  loss. 
This  would  not  be  philosophy,  but  madness. 

So  much  for  the  spirit  of  this  crusade.  What  shall  be  said  of 
its  method  f  Believing  in  the  unity  of  truth,  we  have  no  aver- 
sion for  the  work  of  patient  observation  in  which  many  investi- 
gators are  engaged.  We  hope  for  a  great  amount  of  good  from 
their  labors  in  the  end,  although  it  is  to  be  feared  that  generation 
after  generation  must  perish  before  these  hopes  are  realised.  But 
whenever  the  result  shall  come,  it  must  have  an  appreciable  value 
as  an  element  of  progress.  Facts  well  ascertained,  and  duly 
classified,  are  among  the  most  precious  of  human  acquisitions. 
No  conscientious  and  intelligent  Christian  can  object  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  facts  from  nature.  The  Church  is  founded  on  just 
such  materials.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  facts  and 
fiincies,  and  an  equal  difference  between  observation  and  infer- 
ence. Here  is  the  point  of  departure  in  the  career  of  error. 
These  speculative  gentlemen,  who  have  suffered  so  much  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Southall,  have  shown  themselves  to  be  as  credulous 
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as  any  of  the  victims  of  superstition,  and  as  precipitate  in  their 
deductions  as  the  niost  impulsive  theorist.  We  had  always- 
understood  that  an  interpreter  of  nature  ought  ta  be  remarkably 
quick  to  see,  and  slaw  to  believe,  and,  above  all  men,  cautious  in 
making  u-p  generalisatians  in  advance  from  an  inadequate  num- 
ber of  observations.  Our  information  must  have  been  erroneous. 
The  number  of  details  is  enormous,  but  a  well  established  fact, 
bearing  upon  scientific  results,  is  extremely  rare.  The  gold  bears 
such  a  small  proportion  to  the  mass  of  earth  produced,  that  the 
mining  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  discouraging  operatio-n.  And 
yet  the  parties  engaged  in  it  startle  the  world  continually  with 
sensational  announcements  of  success.  On  the  question  before  uSy 
relating  to  the  chronology  of  the  Bible,  we  have  frequent  bulle- 
tins of  discoveries  that  are  thought  to  settle  the  difficulty  beyond 
controversy.  But  the  alleged  facts  are  soon  punctured  by  some 
other  sharp  observer,  and  immediately  collapse.  In  all  candor, 
we  must  give  these  gentlemen  due  credit  for  an  exalted  degree  of 
imagination — a  faculty  better  adapted  for  the  realm  of  poetry 
than  for  the  work  of  observation. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Southall,  that  it  is  difficult  to  reason  with 
parties  who  manifest  so  supreme  a  contempt  for  logical  principles. 
How,  for  example,  can  a  man  rationally  refute  Prof.  Tyndall, 
who  refers  the  origin  of  the  universe  to  chance.,  and  its  construc- 
tion to  necessity  ?  The  proposition  appears  to  the  logician  pal- 
pably contradictory — an  absurd  blending  of  two  opposite  theories. 
How  can  one  argue  with  Mr.  Darwin,  who  builds  up  a  system  of 
development  founded  upon  protoplasm,  and  leaves  the  protoplasm 
itself  without  a  foundation  ?  Is  it  at  all  superior,  in  the  light  of 
reason,  to  the  cosmogony  of  the  Hindoos,  the  earth  on  an 
elephant,  and  the  elephant  on  a  tortoise?  The  difficulty  is  to 
treat  with  seriousness  opinions  that  appear  to  be  founded  upon  no 
discoverjible  premises,  and  to  be  propagated  by  suggestions  rather 
than  by  argument.  The  same  method  is  pursued  by  the  eminent 
authorities  whose  geological  and  antiquarian  speculations  are 
especially  subjected  to  criticism  in  the  volumes  before  us.  Fancy 
takes  the  place  of  facts,  and  conjecture  is  substituted  for  reason- 
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ang,  until  chronology  is  lost  in  a  wild  succession  of  disordered 
'dreams.  '  '  -  •.-  v.    -^  ■  ? 

It  does  not  soem  to  have  occurred  to  the  assailants  of  Revelation, 
that  written  records  are  our  principal  source  of  information  after 
all.  Thie  facts  to  which  they  appeal  are  conveyed  to  us  through 
this  chtinnel.  If  written  history  is  untrustworthy,  what  reliance 
•can  be  placed  in  the  publications  of  science  ?  The  testimony  tjf 
Moses  comes  to  us  in  at  least  as  credible  a  form  as  that  of  Sir 
Charles  LycU  or  Sir  John  Lubbock.  If  the  one  states  a  fact, 
and  the  other  a  conflicting  fact,  which  are  we  to  believe  ?  It  is 
evidently  a  question  to  be  determined  by  the  credibility  of  evi- 
dence. In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  we  have  no  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  Everything  depends  upon  the  testimony. 
And  yet  these  gentlemen  will  not  listen  to  the  testimony  of 
sacred  historians,  and  insist  that  written  records  cannot  be 
received  in  contradiction  of  the  facts  of  observation,  forgetting 
that  these  facts  reach  us  through  similar  channels.  And  it  ought 
also  to  be  remembered,  that  observations  cannot  be  mutually  con- 
tradictory, unless  they  belong  to  the  same  system.  A  present 
impression  is  never  in  conflict  with  a  record  of  the  past,  where 
there  is  nothing  in  common  between  them.  But  the  present  is 
brought  into  comparison  with  the  past  by  the  faculty  of  reason. 
No  matter  what  the  facts  may  be,  their  significance  depends  upon 
their  rational  bearing  upon  some  hypothesis.  In  regard  to  the 
origin  of  man,  there  are  but  four  possible  solutions :  1st.  An 
eternal  existence.  2d.  A  creation  of  material,  and  development 
from  the  union  of  protoplastic  cells.  3d.  An  immediate  creation 
at  a  time  indefinitely  past.  4th.  The  Mosaic  History.  Into 
each  of  these  doctrines,  the  supernatural  must  enter.  For  all  is 
supernatural  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  natural  principles. 
No  objection  can  lie  against  one  of  the  hypotheses  that  does  not 
apply  to  the  others.  Our  facts,  being  regarded  as  valid  for  one 
or  another  of  them,  can  only  operate  against  a  particular  system 
by  establishing  some  other  in  its  place.  One  hypothesis  involving 
the  supernatural  must  give  way  for  another.  Every  relevant 
fact,  therefore,  which  is  brought  to  light  by  observation,  must  be 
such  as  will  tend  to  establish  some  cosmical  theory  which  is  mar* 
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vellous  and  incomprehensible,  and  open  to  the  very  objections 
from  which  scepticism  is  endeavoring  to  escap6. 

We  may  even  concede  that  many  of  this  class  of  writers  are 
honest  in  declaring  that  they  have  no  definite  hypothesis  in  view; 
and  still  it  remains  true  that  all  relevant  facts  must  range  them- 
selves under  one  or  another  system.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
overthrow  of  superstition  is  the  professed  object  of  others,  and 
here  we  find  them  plunging  headlong  into  conclusions  far  more 
favorable  to  superstition  than  any  historical  record  can  be.  For 
it  is  obvious  that  imagination  must  revel  in  a  field  of  speculation, 
in  which  the  landmarks  of  history  have  disappeared.  And  such 
is  the  scene  of  these  observations,  in  which  many  of  the  most 
eminent  scientists  of  our  day  are  diligently  laboring.  The  im- 
portance of  Mr.  Southall's  investigations  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
considering  the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  and  the  destructive 
tendency  of  the  efforts  of  his  antagonists.  His  is  a  conservative 
task  ;  theirs,  a  work  of  revolution.  And  what  a  revolution  I 
Suppose  them  successful.  To  construe  the  consequences  in  the 
most  favorable  terms,  the  world  would  be  abandoned  to  natural 
religion,  which  would  assume  innumerable  forms,  according  to  the 
diversities  of  human  opinion.  Countless  ages  must  elapse  before 
the  most  rational  system  could  gain  the  ascendancy  ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  mankind,  released  from  the  restraints  and  deprived  of 
the  salutary  influences  of  Christianity,  but  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  heathen  superstition,  must  contend,  helpless  and  hope- 
less, against  the  evils  they  cannot  escape. 

This  is  the  mildest  representation  we  can  give  of  the  probable 
consequences  of  success.  A  much  darker  picture  may  reasonably 
be  drawn.  A  sudden  overthrow  of  Christianity  appears  to  us 
the  heaviest  of  all  calamities.  With  Christian  faith.  Christian 
morals  must  go  down.  A  civilisation,  like  that  of  Greece  in  the 
time  of  Pericles,  and  of  Rome  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  may  be 
secured  without  its  influence  ;  but  who  would  desire  to  see  such 
a  civilisation  restored  on  the  ruins  of  that  which  we  enjoy? 
Peace  without  independence  or  liberty,  culture  without  virtue  or 
purity — these  would  be  a  poor  compensation  for  the  loss  of  all  the 
spiritual  motives  by  which  these  western   nations  are  now  con- 
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trolled  and  preserved.     Nothing  could  be  expected  but  a  rapid 
descent  of  mankind  into  sloth,  slavery,  debauchery,  and  crime. 

It  will  be  understood  that  we  have  no  quarrel  with  facts,  but 
feel  it  to  be  a  privilege  and  duty  to  deal  with  the  testimony  by 
which  they  are  promulgated,  with  the  same  freedom  which 
opposing  parties  assume  in  dealing  with  the  testimony  of  apostles 
and  martyrs.  We  should  rather  say  that  we  are  bound  to  show 
them  an  example  of  fairness  and  candor.  Let  them  once  adopt 
a  definite  faith,  and  seal  it  with  their  blood,  and  then  we  shall  be 
the  last  critics  in  the  world  to  withhold  from  them  that  respect 
which  is  ever  due  to  a  sincere  advocacy  of  truth. 

The  author  of  the  "Epoch  of  the  Mammoth"  is  not  an 
observer  himself,  but  is  engaged  in  research  among  the  obser- 
vations of  others.  He  appeals  to  facts,  but  these  facts  are  such 
as  scientists  themselves  have  recorded.  The  evidence  is  their 
own.  It  will  astonish  many  a  reader  to  find  that  these  alleged 
facts  are,  for  the  most  part,  directly  opposed  to  the  theory  con- 
structed upon  them.  The  theory  is,  that  man  has  occupied  the 
earth  for  hundreds  of  thousands  or  millions  of  years,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  globe  has  passed  through  three  successive 
stages,  represented  by  the  stone  age,  the  bronze  age,  and  the 
iron  age.  The  age  of  stone  is  divided  into  two  immense  periods, 
called  Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic,  from  the  comparative  degree  of 
polish  and  finish  discovered  in  the  stone  implements  by  which 
they  are  distinguished.  In  his  former  work,  "The  Recent  Origin 
of  Man,"  Mr.  Southall  had  demonstrated  that  the  stone  age,  in 
many  instances,  overlaps  the  others.  A  critic  endeavoring  to 
evade  the  force  of  this  argument,  has  very  poetically  represented 
the  theory  as  follows:  "Like  the  three  principal  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  these  three  stages  of  civilisation  overlap,  intermingle, 
and  shade  off  the  one  into  the  other,  and  yet  their  succession,  as 
far  as  Western  Europe  is  concerned,  appears  to  be  equally  well 
defined  with  that  of  the  prismatic  colors."  But  the  poetry  of 
the  picture  is  sadly  marred  by  the  facts.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  overlapping  is  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  iron  goes  back 
to  primitive  times,  whilst  the  stone  comes  down  to  our  own. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  furnishes  us  with  a  characteristic  illustra- 
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tion  of  the  rational  method  adopted  by  the  class  of  observers  to 
which  he  belongs.  Referring  to  the  great  change  in  the  climate 
of  Europe  eifected  by  the  transition  from  the  Palaeolithic  to  the 
Neolithic  age,  he  remarks  ;  ''These  and  similar  facts,  though  they 
afford  us  no  means  of  measurement,  impress  us  with  a  vague  and 
overpowering  sense  of  antiquity."  Should  a  theologian  declare 
that  a  diligent  and  devout  study  of  the  Scriptures  is  calculated 
to  impress  us  "with  a  vague  and  overpowering  sense"  of  their 
inspired  character,  the  sentiment  would  be  denounced  by  these 
same  parties  as  mystical  and  superstitious.  Yet  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  erect,  on  such  premises,  a  pretentious  claim  to  accu- 
rate observation  and  convincing  argument.  '         : 

It  is  not  proposed  to  dissect  Mr.  Southall's  present  volume,  or 
attempt  to  exhibit  the  order  in  which  his  subject  is  treated.  It 
will  suffice  to  say  that  the  "Epoch  of  the  Mammoth"  is  a  con- 
tinuance of  his  discussion  of  the  Origin  of  Man,  in  a  more  suc- 
cinct form  and  more  popular  style,  and  likely  to  add  greatly  to 
the  reputation  he  has  acquired  among  the  cultivators  of  science 
in  both  hemispheres.  We  prefer  to  avail  ourselves  of  his 
researches  to  make  good  our  estimate  of  the  labors  of  such  men 
as  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins, 
and  others  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  agitation  of  the 
pending  question. 

Is  it  true  that  the  history  of  mankind  is  always  preceded  by  a 
savage  state,  or  that  this  savage  state  in  any  country  implies  a 
longer  existence  than  that  commonly  received?  In  order  to 
establish  the  affirmative,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  show,  from 
the  remains  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  that  a  savage 
state  existed  before  the  historic  period,  and  that,  in  some  part  of 
the  world  at  least,  it  occupied  a  vast  tract  of  time.  Now  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  history  extends  further  back  in  Central  Asia 
and  Egypt  than  it  does  in  any  other  country  ;  and  few  will 
dispute  that,  as  far  as  their  history  goes,  it  reveals  a  wonderful 
civilisation.  Archaeology  is,  therefore,  bound  to  demonstrate  an 
epoch  in  those  regions  in  which  that  civilisation  gradually  emerged 
from  a  savage  state.  It  would  be  a  plain  contradiction  of  au- 
thentic history  to  trace  it  by  migration  to  any  other  quarter.     Is 
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it  possible  to  prove  this  primitive  condition  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Egyptians  by  characteristic  remains  ?  If  it  cannot  be  done,  we 
think  it  may  be  shown  that  the  enormous  conjectures  of  the 
scientists  are  unworthy  of  a  passing  notice.  In  reference  to  this 
point,  we  employ  the  evidence  they  themselves  have  furnished, 
and  find  it  not  only  deficient,  but  self-destructive. 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  implements  characteristic  of  savage 
life,  and  especially  savage  warfare,  are  found  abundantly  among 
the  ruins  of  these  great  empires.  Such  remains  of  primitive 
man  may  be  deposited  in  any  country  by  the  invasion  or  passage 
of  inferior  tribes.  The  Indians  on  our  western  border  at  the 
present  day  might  leave  the  traces  of  their  existence  among  the 
habitations  of  a  civilised  community.  Flint  arrow-heads  and 
stone  tomahawks  picked  up  in  a  succeeding  generation,  would  be 
no  proof  that  the  red  man  is  of  an  older  race  than  the  white 
inhabitants.  When  an  Egyptian  conqueror  levied  auxiliary 
troops  among  his  savage  subjects  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and 
marched  them  down  the  Nile,  what  was  there  to  prevent  the 
occasional  deposit  of  their  weapons  of  war  upon  the  soil,  to  be 
collected  by  some  modern  antiquarian  for  his  museum  ?  It  is 
obvious  that  the  discovery  would  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  tribes  to  which  such  weapons  belonged  were  older  than  the 
Egyptians  themselves.  Archaeologists  insist  that  the  implements 
must  be  found  in  older  geological  formations.  And  here  Mr. 
Southall  is  positive,  after  the  most  laborious  investigation,  that 
the  evidence  is  altogether  wanting.  "Behind  the  Pyramids,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  old  Chaldean  cities,  there  is,  as  we  have  said,  no 
human  footprint.  Man  appears  to  have  intruded  upon  the 
scene  suddenly  and  abruptly,  and  his  advent  was  at  once  signal- 
ised by  the  erection  of  those  great  tombs  and  temples  which  are 
the  first  objects  to  betray  the  presence  of  a  guiding  and  intelli- 
gent mind."  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  he  declares  that  the 
pal53eo]ithic  implements  discovered  in  these  countries  are  never 
found  in  geological  strata  or  other  positions  indicative  of  greater 
age  than  the  old  monuments  around  them.  This  fact  was 
announced  in  his  previous  work,  and  an  effbrt  was  made  by  able 
critics  to  impair   its  force ;  but,  after  all,  no  proof  of  the  kind 
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required  has  been  produced.  The  remains  are  not  in  the  geo- 
logical horizon  that  underlies  the  dates  of  the  historical  period. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  states  that  he  found  such  remains  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  above  the  level  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile. 
But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  question?  If  an  observer 
should  find  American  coins  in  the  same  localities,  would  that 
prove  that  the  builders  of  the  Pyramids  were  a  modern  race? 
The  argument  would  be  precisely  the  same.  In  such  an  inquiry, 
the  situation  and  association  of  the  objects  discovered  are  every- 
thing. When  these  gentlemen  are  constructing  a  theory  for 
Western  Europe,  they  are  strenuous  in  their  efforts  to  show  that 
the  palaeolithic  implements  are  found  beneath  the  formations  con- 
taining more  modern  remains.  They  must  be  associated  with 
the  fossils  of  extinct  animals.  They  are  pointed  out  at  great 
depths  in  river  gravel,  or  in  limestone  caves  under  deep  beds  of 
stalagn[iite.  But  in  Egypt  and  Assyria  they  attempt  to  evade 
these  very  conditions,  and  cite  with  an  air  of  triumph  the  dis- 
covery of  such  objects  in  tombs  and  temples,  and  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

We  think  we  may  safely  maintain  not  only  what  the  author 
asserts,  that  there  was  no  stone  age  in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  but 
roundly  and  emphatically  that  there  was  no  stone  age  any  where. 
This  expression  implies  a  distinct  epoch,  clearly  distinguishable 
by  characteristic  features  from  other  ages  of  the  world.  But 
where  are  these  characteristics  to  be  found  ?  The  archasological 
authorities  admit  an  overlapping  of  one  series  over  others,  and  in 
many  instances  it  appears  that  the  lapping  extends  across  number 
two  to  number  three.  Now  we  ask,  in  all  soberness,  if  lapping 
can  be  allowed  in  chronology  ?  Can  one  period  of  time  extend 
across  another?  Neither  analogy  nor  reason  will  permit  such  a 
division.  It  is  not  only  arbitrary  but  absurd.  But  our  objection 
is  not  simply  a  verbal  one  ;  it  also  questions  the  right  of  any  class 
of  writers,  treating  of  chronology,  to  speak  of  an  age  in  a  vague 
sense  of  time,  and  confine  its  application  to  any  one  country. 
Why  should  a  stone  age  be  aflSrmed  of  France  or  Spain,  without 
any  correspondence  of  date  with  the  great  empires  of  the  East  ? 
The  world  has  had  no  stone  age,  and   it  is  of  small  importance, 
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in  this  controversy,  whether  particular  regions  have  witnessed 
«uch  an  epoch  or  not.  For  it  is  clear  that  the  researches  of 
Bawlinson,  Layard,  and  Smith  in  Assyria,  and  those  of  Cham- 
pollion,  Wilkinson,  and  Mariettein  Egypt,  have  revealed  nothing 
like  such  a  period  in  these  birth-places  of  civilisation,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  whatever  that  any  region  of  the  globe  contains  an 
older  population.  If  this  be  so,  as  we  propose  to  show,  the  theory 
of  a  stone  age,  belonging  to  the  chronology  of  man,  is  utterly 
•dissipated. 

The  inquiry  is  by  no  means  as  complicated  as  the  multitude  of 
details  handled  in  the  controversy  might  be  supposed  to  indicate. 
The  simple  question  is,  whether  any  proof  exists,  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  of  a  race  of  men  more  ancient  than  those  who  founded 
the  great  empires  of  the  East.  We  have  shown  that  there  is 
none  among  their  own  ruins.  The  archaeologists  point  to  West- 
ern Europe,  and  assure  us  that  many  parts  of  this  region  abound 
with  evidences  to  the  point.  The  proof  upon  which  they  rely  if* 
furnished  by  the  alleged  discovery  of  characteristic  remains  in 
situations  and  associations  that  indicate  a  vast  age-height  or  ten 
thousand  years  for  the  Neolithic  and  two  hundred  thousand  or 
millions  for  the  Palaeolithic  age.  The  situations  are  in  geological 
beds  beneath  a  series  of  formations  that  require  a  certain  length 
of  time  for  their  deposition.  The  associations  are  with  the  fossils 
of  extinct  races  of  animals.  We  will  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
character^  rather  than  the  quantity  of  the  evidences  accumulated 
under  these  two  distinct  heads,  having  learned  in  various  schools 
of  experience  to  distinguish  between  weight  and  numbers  in  the 
matter  of  facts.  For,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned, we  hold  that  this  is  not  a  question  to  be  determined  by 
the  cumulative  force  of  irrelevant  details. 

'There  is  one  glaring  defect  in  the  calculations  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  and  his  most  eminent  living  disciples,  which  fills  us  with 
astonishment.  We  refer  to  the  fallacious  assumption  of  uni- 
formity^ in  the  processes  of  deposition  and  erosion,  upon  which 
all  their  enormous  estimates  are  founded.  A  few  examples  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  fallacy.  The  cone  of  Tini^re,  near  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  was  formed  by  deposition  to  the  height  of  thirty^ 
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two  feet  six  inches.  Four  feet  from  the  top  Roman  relics  were 
found.  As  the  process-  was  arrested  about  two  centuries  ago> 
fourteen  or  fifteen  centuries  from  that  time  would  carry  us  back 
to  Roman  occupation.  The  four  feet,  or  forty-eight  inches,  were 
deposited  during  this  periods  This  would  give  us  an  average  of 
three  and  a  half  inches<  in  a  century.  M.  Morlot  proceeds  oni 
this  basis  to*  estimate  the  age  of  the  different  daises-  of  relics- 
found  at  different  depths,  and  concludes-  that  the  whole  cone  i* 
ten  thousand  years  old.  But  the  calculation  proceeds,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  an  equal  depth  of  deposit 
In  equal  tinges,  instead  of  an  equal  amount  of  material.  It  ha& 
been  demonstrated  that,  if  the  quantity  was  uniforn^ly  equal,  the 
thickness  must  have  been  less  and  less,  for  the  plain  reason  that 
each  successive  coat,  enlarging  the  mass  of  matter,  would  be  ex- 
tended over  an  increasing  area,  and  thus  admit  of  less  and  les» 
depth  in  a  vertical  direction.  This  obvious  suggestion  would  re- 
duce the  estimates  considerably.  But  the  uniformity  is  gratui- 
tously assumed,  and  the  probability  is  equally  obvious  that,  at 
gome  periods  of  the  pa&t,  the  activity  of  the  forces  employed  in 
the  accumulation  may  have  been  vastly  greater  than  at  others. 
Is  it  not  strange,  then,  that  the  geologists  should  attach  so  much 
importance  to  conclusions  that  rest  upon  such  flimsy  premises  ? 

Similar  estimates  are  frequently  made  from  stalagmitie  floors 
in  caverns  where  very  ancient  relics  have  been  exhumed.  This 
is  one  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  great  arguments.  But  no  uni- 
formity in  the  process  can  be  discovered,  even  at  the  present  day. 
In  some  localities  it  is  very  slow,  in  others  extremely  rapid,  and 
80  great  are  the  discrepancies,  that  Mr.  Dawkins,  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  since  Lyell's  death,  now  admits  that  /Hhe 
thickness  of  layers  of  stalagmite  cannot  be  used  as  an  argument 
in  support  of  the  remote  age  of  the  strata  below."  Thus  it 
happens  continually,  in  this  sceptical  camp,  that  divine  provi- 
dence divides  their  tongues,  as  at  Babel,  and  renders  their  testi- 
mony as  contradictory  as  it  is  vain. 

Another  illustration  is  derived  from  the  discussion  of  the  peat, 
and  the  relics  it  contains.  To  this  formation,  as  it  is  found  in 
the  valley  of  th^  Somme,  geologists  are  in  the  habit  of  ascribing 
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ran  enormous  age.  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  efltimates  Jt  at  thirty 
thousand  years.  They  assume  here,  as  dsewhere,  >a  uniformity 
>of  growth  that  has  no  warrant  in  the  history  of  sach  deposits. 
The  whole  oalculatioii  depends  upon  It  as  an  ess^ential  link  in  the 
reasoning,  and  y€t  it  is  coolly  taken  for  granted,  in  opposition  to 
a  multittade  of  coaflicting  facts.  For  example :  M.  ^e  Perthes 
reports  that  numerous  stumps  of  trees,  standing  whero  they  grew^ 
are  found  oovered  up  in  this  peat,  rising  sometimes  to  a  metre  in 
height.  He  allows  about  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches,  as  the 
progress  of  acouranlation  in  a  century.  The  tops  of  these  stumps 
-must,  therefore,  have  stood  uncovered  and  undecayed,  at  least 
•eighteen  hundred  years  from  the  time  the  peat  began  to  grow 
around  them.  There  is  not  a  farmer  in  the  United  States  who 
would  belie v-e  such  «  statement  on  the  oath  of  all  the  scientists 
in  the  world  !  It  is  simply  impossible,  unless  the  stumps  are  of 
stone,  and  even  then  we  would  expect  the  object  to  be  so  much 
changed  as  to  be  undefinable. 

Again,  the  valley  of  the  Sommo  itself  has  furnished  Lyell, 
Lubbock,  Evans,  and  others,  with  what  they  regard  as  a  powerful 
argument  for  antiquity.  They  find  beds  of  river  gravel  high  up 
on  the  sides  of  the  valley,  and  calculate  the  time  that  must  have 
elapsed  since  the  river  began  to  cut  its  ^ay  through  the  soih 
Assumed  uniformity  once  more  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  estimates> 
As  the  gravel  beds  contain  human  relics,  the  age  of  the  human 
race,  in  that  region,  is  computed  in  enormous  numbers.  But  it 
is  shown  to  have  been  impossible  for  the  stream,  at  its  present 
magnitude,  to  have  excavated  the  soil  to  such  an  extent.  It 
would  have  been  only  about  half  an  inch  deep.  But  if  the  stream 
was  vastly  larger,  what  becomes  of  the  uniformity?  In  point  of 
fact,  there  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  mighty 
stream  was  poured  through  the  channel  in  some  period  of  the 
past,  resulting  in  the  deposits  upon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid. 
It  may  have  been  a  strange  phenomenon,  but  not  by  any  means 
so  unaccountable  as  these  freaks  of  perverted  reason  that  mark 
the  observations  of  the  day.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  men  who 
are  making  reputations,  should  be  so  reckless  in  their  deductions* 
We  are  furnished  with  abundant  proof  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
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peat  which  utterly  destroys-  the  hypothesis  of  uniformity.  The 
Earl  of  Cromarty,  in  1666,  found  a  fallen  fore&fc  which  had  been 
covered  up  by  it  in  fifteen  years.  This  would  give  us-  a  rate  of 
about  t&n  or  twelve  feet  in  a  century.  A  Roman  road^  is  found 
in  Perthshire,  under  from  seven  to  fourteen  feet  of  peat.  At 
this  point,  it  is  eight  feet  deep,  showing  a  growth  of  at  least  nx 
inches  in  a  century,  but  probably  much  more.  In  Ireland,  ves- 
sels containing  hutter  have  been  found  at  great  depths  in  the 
same  formation.  Such  facts  are  cited  simply  to  show  the  varia- 
hility.  It  is  the  same  with  stalagmite.  M.  Clausen  dug  up  the 
stalagmite  in  a  cavern  in  Brazil,  and  returning  in  a  few  years^ 
found  his  excavations  obliterated  by  the  new  incrustation.  In  a 
cave  near  Buxton,  England,  Roman  relics  were  found  under  six 
feet  of  stalagmite.  A  relic  of  the  twelfth  century  was  found  at 
Gibraltar,  under  eighteen  inches  of  stalagmite.  Again  the  uni- 
formity is  destroyed,  and  it  is  too  plain  for  argument  that  calcu- 
lations on  the  basis  of  a  uniform  rate  in  the  peat  or  the  stalag- 
mite, are  absolutely  worthless  as  scientific  results.  We  find  it 
herd  to  be  patient  or  even  courteous  under  such  demands  upon 
our  credulity. 

Archaeologists  not  only  assume  a  fixed  rate  of  accretion  where 
variability  belongs,  and  thus  endeavor  to  prove  the  antiquity  of 
man  from  the  situation  of  his  remains,  but  they  employ  a  false 
premise  in  reference  to  their  association  in  age  with  the  relics  of 
extinct  animals,  such  as  the  Mammoth,  the  Cave  Bear,  and  the 
Irish  Elk.  The  reader  will  hardly  require  to  be  reminded  that 
such  an  argument  is  vain,  unless  we  Itnow  how  long  ago  these 
animals  became  extinct.  Dates  are  ar  necessary  in  chronology 
as  a  meridian  in  navigation.  The  whol^  demonstration  depends 
upon  the  possibility  of  determining  the  time  when  the  Mammoth 
and  his  contemporaries  ceased  to  exist  in  Western  Europe.  But 
this  is  impossible.  And  yet  it  is  everywhere  assumed  as  a  known 
truth  in  the  calculations.  A  leg  of  the  Irish  Elk,  with  tendoUj 
skin^  and  hair  on  it,  was  found  in  the  County  of  Wexford,  Ire- 
land, in  1864.  Skeletons  of  the  same  animal  have  also  been 
found  at  Carragh,  in  Ireland,  in  a  comparatively /resA  condition. 
Two  perfect  heads  of  the  Mammoth  were  found  near  Holyhead 
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in  1847,  under  three  feet  of  peat,  and  althotigh  rare,  several 
other  i|)8tance6  are  discovered  in  localities  inconsistent  ^ith  an 
excessive  age.  But  it  must  he  added  that  the  Mastodon,  fi,^ 
anipoal  of  very  sipiijar  chart^cter  and  hahits,  is  comnion  eno^g|l 
in  An^erica,  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Npqe  of  ^hcise 
facts,  however,  can  compare  in  iopporti^uce  with  ^he  details  y^e 
possess  cpncerning  the  carcasses  of  the  Mftpamoth  fpund  in  Sjherit^, 
a  country  separated  fropti  Euj^ope  hy  no  formidable  barriers.  If 
this  animal  is  recent  in  Siheria,/it  would  be  ext;remely  unreaspnr 
able  to  attach  a  very  distant  date  to  his  remain^  in  the  ^djojning 
Continent.  Immense  quantities  of  the  bone  and  iyory  of  tl^^ 
Mampiotb  are  found  at  the  present  d&y  in  Nprthern  Russia  itself, 
and  11^  Siberia,  Qot  only  the  fossils,  but  the  skin  and  flesh  are 
frequently  exposed,  and  become  the  fpod  of  wqjves  t^wd  dogs. 
The  ball  of  the  eye  in  pne  case  has  been  preserved,  and  is  now 
in  the  Museum  of  Mpscow. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves.  If  the  clirnate  of  Northern 
Russia  and  Siberia  was  adapted,  not  many  centuries  ago,  to  these 
huge  herbivorous  animals,  no  necessity  pompels  us  tp  date  theif 
final  extinction  in  Western  Europe  thousands  of  years  |)efQre. 
As  to  propf  of  their  great  antiquity,  there  is  npne,  except  the 
supposed  antiquity  of  man,  which  is  the  point  to  \^e  s^ttle4'  V^ 
these  gentlepnen  propose  to  demonstrate  the  age  pf  t^e  Mammoth 
from  his  association  with  map,  ap4  I'he  age  of  mf^n  fron^  hi^ 
association  with  the  Mammoth?  We  will  not  assert  it,  b^t  q^ust 
be  pardoned  for  saying  that  the  argument  in  our  eyes  assumes 
something  of  that  form* 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  spipe  able  investigators  on  this 
side  of  the  lyater  have  manifested  more  sobriety  apd  moderation 
than  the  leading  scientists  pf  Europe.  The  computations  from 
the  lake  shores,  made  by  Prof.  Andrews,  of  Chicago,  are  far  Ipeis 
exaggerated  than  those  to  which  we  have  hitherto  referred.  And 
the  reader  will  find  the  chronological  estimates  of  other  geptlemep, 
derived  from  St-  Anthpny's  Falls,  very  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive. The  Report  pf  Prof.  N.  ^.  Vyincjiell,  Stt^te  (jeologjst  pf 
Minppsota,  mt^de  in  1876,  contains  a  yery  careful  calculation  o^ 
the  age  of  these  falls  since  the  earth  assume^  it^  present  physical 
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(Jondition.  Within  that  time,  they  are  supposed  to  have  receded 
eight  miles  from  Fort  Snelliflg,  at  the  junction  of  the  Minnesota 
with  the  Mississippi.  Thfey  were  first  discovered  by  Father 
Hennepin  in  1680,  and  described  by  other  observers  at,  various 
periods  since.  These  successive  descriptions  have  furnished  the 
basis  upon  which  the  calculation  is  made,  and  the  average  result 
is  given  as  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine  years 
since  the  process  of  erosion  began.  The  calculation  is  based 
upon  three  distinct  observations,  and  the  date  assigned  to  the 
falls  is  the  average  of  three  difl^erent  results.  The  last  of  the 
three  periods,  reaching  from  1766  to  1856,  gives  the  estimate 
six  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  years  for  the  whole 
distance.  This  is  considered  the  most  careful  and  reliable,  and 
brings  down  the  date  to  a  reasonable  point. 
'  But  it  will  be  observed  that  these  estimates  proceed,  like  all 
the  others  that  have  been  noticed,  upon  the  same  principle  of 
uniformity.  That  the  rate  of  erosion  has  always  been  the  same, 
is  not  only  unknown,  but  aT^gether  improbable.  It  is  indeed 
highly  probable  that  the  Mississippi,  in  former  times,  poured 
down  a  larger  stream,  and  with  much  greater  force  than  it  does 
at  present.  And  besides,  it  is  not  known  how  long  a  time 
elapsed  between  the  commencement  of  the  work  of  erosion  and 
the  appearance  of  man,  and  consequently  such  a  calculation  has 
no  bearing  upon  the  chronology  of  the  race. 

We  have  another  criticism  to  make  upon  the  spirit  in  which 
many  archaeologists  conduct  their  efforts  to  build  a  false  chro- 
nology upon  imaginary  premises.  We  refer  to  the  frequent  use 
of  authority  in  support  of  their  views ;  and  by  authority,  we  noean 
the  opinions  of  eminent  investigators.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  the  attempt  to  strengthen  a  weak  position  by  citing  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  or  Sir  John  Lubbock,  or  Mr.  Daw- 
kins,  or  Mr.  Evans,  when  the  question  refers  to  the  significance 
of  some  discovery.  The  use  of  authority  by  theologians  and 
ecclesiastical  writers  is  often  denounced  by  the  cultivators  of 
science  as  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  truth.  And  yet,  in  their 
oVn  sphere,  they  make  as  much  use  of  this  kind  of-  influence  as 
they  charge  upon  others.     This  inconsistency  we  are  unable  to 
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reconcile  with  candor  and  fairness.  We  might  cite  a  multitude 
of  examples  to  the  point,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  few 
which  wilL  be  shortly  introduced.  In  the  meantime  let  us  call 
attention  to  the  character  of  some  of  these  opinions.  We  find 
them  in  many  instances  altogether  unworthy  of  the  distinguished 
names  by  which  they  are  supported.  It  is  humiliating  to  detect 
authors  of  a  world-wide  celebrity  endeavoring  to  evade  the  force 
of  facts,  and  to  break  that  force  by  insignificant  suggestions.  It 
seems  that  Lyell  and  others  lay  much  stress  upon  the  peat  .of 
Denmark,  in  which  they  trace  the  three  ages  by  the  succession 
of  the  remains  of  pine,  oak,  and  beech  forests  at  different  depths, 
the  pine  being  the  lowest;  and  they  suggest  that  pine  has  not 
been  a  native  of  Denmark  in  ''historical  times."  Now  when  we 
speak  of '*  historical  times,"  the  reader  is  apt  to  think  the  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  history  of  the  world.  Such  an  expression 
has  no  significance,  when  applied  to  a  small  locality.  The  '^  his- 
torical times"  of  Chicago,  or  San  Francisco,  would  cover  a  very 
small  number  of  years.  If  the  expression  was  employed  to  indi- 
cate the  time  within  which  the  history  of  Denmark  commenced, 
there  is  really  no  importHnce  in  it,  '^nd  we  can  conceive  of  no 
motive  for  its  introduction.  But  these  phases,  "  pre-historic" 
and  '^  historical,"  have  a  general  meaning  that  bears  with  con- 
siderable force  upon  human  chronology.  We  are  called  back  to 
the  earliest  date  of  human  annals,  and  through  that  point  the 
plane  of  history  passes,  dividing  our  chronology  into  two  distinct 
periods.  All  facts  occurring  before  that  date  are  pre-historical. 
All  subsequent  facts  are  historical,  or  within  historical  times. 
When,  therefore,  these  gentlemen  remind  us  that  the  pine  has 
not  been  a  native  of  Denmark  in  "historical  times,"  the  language 
is  equivocal,  and  can  only  encourage  exaggerated  estimates  by 
being  taken  in  a  sense  inapplicable  to  the  facts.  The  historical 
times  of  Denmark  are  so  recent  that,  in  that  sense,  the  statement 
amounts  to  saying  that  the  pine  has  not  flourished  there  in  very 
modern  times. 

It  is  stated  as  the  former  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  that 
the  river  gravels  of  the  Somme  are  eight  hundred  thousand  years 
old.     In  a  subsequent  work,  he  comes  down  to  two  hundred 
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tttbusaiid.  Both  of  these  opinions,  siipjsort^d  hy  such  a  name, 
haV6  doubtless  left  a  pi'ofoUnd  impression  upon  his  readers.  But, 
With  all  due  t'espedt  to  that  great  geologist,  ^hat  shall  we  say  of 
the  weight  of  his  opinion,  ¥^heti  it  varies  in  a  few  yeai^s  ip.  a  quad- 
i'ttple  ratio?  'the  second  estimate  from  the  facts  is  precisely 
bne-fourth  of  the  first.  And  his  distinguished  follower,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  is  equally  headlong  in  his  ihferences,  as  shown  in  his 
J)rompt  acceptance  of  the  statement  of  Calvert  concerning  Mio- 
cene Man.  Thtf  latter  professed  to  have  found  traces  of  human 
workmahship  eight  hundred  feet  benCath  the  surface,  in  the  face 
of  a  cliff  on  the  Dardanfelles.  1)he  evidence  consisted  in  a  sup- 
posed carving  of  a  horned  animal  on  a  fossil  bone.  The  object 
was  subsequently  examined  by  Professor,  now  President,  Wash- 
burn, of  Robert  College,  Constantinople,  and  the  carving  found 
to  be  purely  imaginary!  Both  Lyell  and  Lubbock  lent  their 
names  to  the  supposed  discovery  of  Df .  Dowler,  of  New  Orleans, 
who  estimated  the  skeleton  found  under  sixteen  feet  of  mud  in 
the  Mississippi,  at  fifty-seven  thousand  years  old.  The  error  was 
sbon  exploded,  and  much  ridicule  visited  upon  Dr.  Dowler,  but 
Lyell  and  Lubbock  Continued  to  be  as  high  authority  as  ever. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  mediocrity.     Buch  is  the  immunity  of  fame ! 

The  interesting  excavations  of  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Hissarlik 
and  Mycenae  are  a  positive  and  conclusive  proof  of  the  non- suc- 
cession of  the  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages.  We  have  not 
space  for  the  results,  and  simply  state  that  the  five  relic-beds 
discovered  at  the  former,  and  the  various  exhumations  at  the 
latter  place,  exhibit  these  ages  as  mixed,  or  contemporaneouil 
down  to  700  B.  C.  This  is  at  least  true  of  the  site  of  Troy, 
buried  as  it  is  undei*  the  successive  ruins  of  three  other  cities.  The 
tombs  of  Agamemnon  and  his  family  at  Mycenae,  have  not,  we 
believe,  been  satisfactorily  identified ;  but  the  confusion  of  the 
relied  is  as  great  as  in  the  others,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  explain 
the  silence  of  archaeologists  on  the  subject.  Surely  the  five  relic- 
beds  on  the  site  of  Troy  ought  to  illustrate  and  confii*m  the  theory 
of  the  three  ag^S,  if  it  had  any  foundation  anywhere.  If  a  boat 
load  of  bricks  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  peat,  it  is  ascribed  to 
accident.     If  relics  bf  polished  metal  arie  found  in  an  old  forma- 
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tidn,  they  are  set  dsidfe  Hs  exceptkiiat.  Will  this  fcohifoslon  at 
Hissarlik  and  Mycelial  b6  disposed  of  in  the  samfe  niray?  I^hii 
silence  is  another  illudtrjition  of  the  spirit  of  which  we  complaiii — 
the  spirit  of  evasion  iti  reference  to  facts  that  contradidt  the 
hypothesis.  For  the  icrftdit  of  science,  we  hope  the  silence  will 
aoon  be  broken.  The  fact«  t*equire  explanation,  attd,  if  possible, 
the  beautiful  spectrum  of  ages  gently  fading  into  onb  anothet*, 
ought  to  be  found  spanning  the  classic  plains  of  Troy. 

But  what  does  the  reader  now  think  of  Pt-e-historic  Archaeolo^^f 
as  a  numeHcal  science?  Where  is  the  exactitude  of  dates  that 
might  be  expected  in  a  chronological  system?  To  us  it  appear^ 
to  be  a  chaotic  mass — 

"  rudis  indigestaque  moles; 


Nee  (juidqudtn,  nisi  pondiis  iners-,  congeHtaque  eodem 
Non  bene  junctarum  discordia  semina  rerlim.'' 

And  this  pretended  science  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for  faitli  in 
the  chronology  of  the  Scriptures !  The  latter  can  never  be  over- 
thrown by  such  a  scheme,  for  the  reason  that,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  differences  of  interpretation,  it  is  founded  upon  definite 
data,  and  sustained  by  positive  testimony.  If  this  testimony 
were  absolute,  and  determined  the  age  of  man  to  a  day  and  an 
hour,  we  do  not  understand  how  any  geological  argument  could 
disprove  it.  Well  ascertained  facts  might  indeed  contradict  it. 
But  this  would  be  a  conflict  between  facts  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other,  and  the  question  would  be  determined  by  a  prepon- 
derance. Here,  however,  is  a  conflict  between  documentary 
proof  and  theory ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  facts  are  utterly 
wanting  on  the  side  of  Archaeology,  whilst  on  the  other  side 
many  of  the  alleged  facts  are  confirmed  rather  than  weakened  by 
its  testimony.  Since  Geology  began  to  be  cultivated,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Book  of  Genesis  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  illus- 
trated  by  its  developments.  The  points  of  correspondence  are 
so  remarkable  that  the  points  of  apparent  conflict  lose  all  their 
significance.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Moses  knew  anything 
of  this  modern  scifetice,  and  yet  his  testimony  as  to  the  order  of^ 
creation  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  the  stratified  rocks. 
Nor  does  he  recognise  the  permanence  of  species  in  vegetable 
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and  animal  life  more  positively  than  science  itself.  The  theory 
of  Darwin  contradicts  geologists  no  less  than  it  contradicts  the 
Scriptures.  If,  then,  the  sciences  of  observation,  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  are  found,  in  certain  important  points,  to  correspond 
with  the  testimony >jif  the  Scriptures,  under  circumstances;  that 
force  upon  us  a  convicltion  of  their  inspiration,  what  result  can  be 
expected  from  a  c(^(lj(ateral  science  than  further  confirmation  of 
their  truth  ?  The  only  effect  upon  the  scriptural  history  that  obser- 
ITation  can  possibly  have,  is  to  modify  interpretation,  or  to  con- 
firm it;  and  this  process  goes  on  from  age  to  age  without  in  the 
least  impairing  the  authority  of  the  sacred  record. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  and  insist,  that  Archaeology  must  estab- 
lish certain  dates  that  cannot  be  questioned,  and  that  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  any  interpretation  of  Scripture  consistent  with 
inspiration,  before  it  pretends  to  a  new  chronology.  Mere  argu- 
mentation will  not  answer  the  purpose.  There  are  tremendous 
arguments  on  the  other  side,  and  these  are  founded  on  a  vast 
array  of  facU^  beginning  in  our  present  consciousness,  and  run- 
ning back  through  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  into  the  remotest 
antiquity. 

In  this  controversy  we  rejoice  to  know  that  nothing  is  to  be 
feared  from  the  learning  any  more  than  from  the  logic  of  the 
champions  of  unbelief  Attributing  no  value  to  the  Bible,  they 
give  it  little  of  their  attention,  and  know  little  about  it,  except 
the  difficulties  discovered  here  and  there  in  the  text.  The  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  and  of  inspiration,  derived  from  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  its  contents,  tfiey  habitually  ignore,  and  speak 
and  write  on  these  subjects  with  a  flippant  disdain  to  which 
nothing  but  profound  ignorance  could  give  birth.  On  the  other 
hand,  the.  number  of  learned  theologians  who  are  now  familiar 
with  the  facts  and  fallacies  of  science  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  we  feel  assured  that  the  bane  will  be  followed  by  the  antidote, 
through  every  portion  of  the  vast  domain  of  truth  or  speculation. 
But  our  confidence  does  not  rest  in  human  learning.  Truth  is 
from  God,  and  is  immutable.  It  is  unassailable  from  without, 
because  of  iis  strength  within.  Christianity  is  established  upon 
evidences  independent  of  scientific  results,  and  sis  we  havp  already 
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asserted,  the  two  classes  of  facts  do  not  lie  in  the  same  plane  and 
cannot  conflict  with  each  other.  If  a  Divine  Personage,  attesting 
his  character  and  commission  to  our  own  senses  by  indubitable 
miracles,  should  appear  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  declare  that  man 
was  created  a  certain  number  of  years  ago,  no  amount  of  evidence 
from  science,  sufficient  to  disprove  the  assertion,  could  possibly 
be  accumulated  by  millions  of  observers.  Nor  could  our  faith  be 
shaken,  even  if  the  supposed  facts  were  within  our  own  expe- 
rience. For,  on  the  one  hand,  would  be  a  divine  testimony,  and 
on  the  other  a  %qv\q%  o^  inferences^  the  product  of  our  own  reason. 
But  such  a  conflict  of  consciousness  is  not  supposable,  and  we 
can  only  imagine  a  contradiction  of  human  testimony  against  the 
witness  from  heaven.  In  this  case  we  could  have  no  choice. 
The  divine  testimony  would  outweigh  all  the  reports  of  scientific 
observers  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Now  we  maintain  that  such  a  witness  "has  appeared,  and  his 
words  are  attested  to  us  by  records  and  relics  more  trustworthy 
than  any  that  science  can  produce.  These  evidences  fall  within  the 
historical  period.  They  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  and  are  so  clear 
that  doubt  is  a  sin  against  truth.  The  Eucharist  is  a  sacred  relic 
with  a  twofold  inscription,  perfectly  inexplicable  upon  any  theory 
inconsistent  with  its  origin  in  the  facts  it  represents.  If  it  were 
possible  to  find  any  other  relic  that  would  seem  to  contradict  it, 
it  might,  if  demonstrated  with  equal  clearness,  neutralise  its  im- 
pression, but  eould  not  destroy  it.  But  such  a  discovery  is 
impossible.  A  prior  fact  cannot  be  overthrown  by  a  subsequent 
one,  simply  for  the  reason  that  it  is  already  established,  and  ex- 
cludes the  possibility  of  sufficient  contrary  evidence. 

Unless  there  is  a  flaw  in  our  proof  of  the  fundamental  facts  of 
Christianity,  it  is  irreverent  to  entertain  uneasiness  on  account 
of  the  labors  of  scientific  men.  Their  results,  if  true,  can  go  no 
further  than  to  shed  light  upon  the  inspired  records,  and  this  is 
precisely  what  the  explorations  of  Christian  travellers  and  anti- 
quarians in  the  East  are  continually  accomplishing,  to  the  satis* 
faction  of  every  conscientious  student  of  the  Scriptures.  Is  there 
any  such  flaw  in  our  system  of  evidences?  Those  who  affirm  it 
ought  to  point  it  out.     This  brings  us  to  our  last  point,  which  is 
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that  this  war  upon  Christianity,  through  archaeology,  is  indirect 
and  disingenuous.  Every  fair  principle  of  investigation  requires, 
that  the  foundations  of  faith  should  be  scrupulously  examined 
before  they  are  attacked.  The  undernaining  process  is  not  credi- 
table to  the  votaries  of  science.  We  do  not  object  to  their  labors, 
but  to  their  spirit.  Why  do  they  long  so  earnestly  to  "  connect 
humanity  with  geological  phenomena,"  in  the  exultant  strain  of 
Agassiz?  If  the  Christian  religion  is  the  object  of  their  dislike, 
and  they  are  seeking  its  overthrow,  they  must  already  know  of 
some  defect  in  its  spiritual  character,  and  some  falsehood  at  the 
bottom  of  its  evidences,  to  justify  their  abhorrence.  If  so,  it 
would  be  far  more  creditable  to  indicate  these  defects,  than  fo 
approach  the  question  indirectly  through  the  chronology  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

The  thanks  of  the  Christian  public  are  due  to  Mr.  Southall  for 
his  manly  bearing  in  this  controversy,  and  the  successful  ha^idling 
of  his  subject  in  the  present  work.  We  trust  that  he  will  be 
abundantly  encouraged  in  future  efforts  to  weigh  and  measure 
the  results  of  scientific  observation,  and  that  he  will  afford  us 
new  occasions  hereafter  to  pass  merited  encomiums  upon  his  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  truth. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  MIRACLES. 


Perhaps  the  most  curious  manifestation  of  human  character  is 
found  in  the  readiness  with  which  men  embrace  superstitious 
opinions  that  will  not  endure  scientific  scrutiny,  on  one  hand, 
and  the  equal  readiness  wherewith  men  reject  facts  endorsed 
by  the  testimony  of  God,  on  the  other.  The  world  is  full  of 
illustrations  on  both  sides.  In  all  lands  and  throughout  long 
centuries,  the  belief  in  ghosts  with  occult  powers  was  as  common 
as  any  prevalent  non-provable  hypothesis  of  modern  times.  And 
to-day,  men  of  sound  minds  are  easily  deluded  by  the  trickeries 
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of  Spiritualism,  believing  in  materialisation,  and  adopting  without 
demur  other  nonsensical  theories  of  its  professors.  Against  this 
ready  credence  on  the  part  of  multitudes  of  sane  men,  there  is 
opposed  the  stubborn  unbelief  of  the  world,  which  rejects  the 
dogmas  of  revealed  religion  without  investigation.  The  degree 
of  culture,  as  the  word  is  commonly  used,  does  not  alter  the  case. 
Thoroughly  educated  men  believe  in  weeping  virgins,  liquefying 
blood,  and  canonised  bones,  and  the  most  unmistakeable  igno- 
ramus scouts  the  doctrines  of  grace  with  sublime  complacency. 
The  difference  between  the  atheism  of  Colonel  Ingersoll  and  the 
unbelief  of  Tyndall  is  really  a  difference  in  the  breeding  of  the 
two  men.  Tyndall  is  polished,  even  in  the  utterance  of  his  most 
extreme  opinions,  but  the  animus  is  the  same  in  both  cases;  and 
if,  in  the  marvellous  grace  of  God,  both  should  be  brought  into 
the  family  of  the  saints — the  household  of  faith — the  same  differ- 
ence of  breed  would  be  manifested  in  their  Christian  walk  and 
conversation,  though  both  would  have  the  same  title  to  the  divine 
inheritance. 

In  the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  the  Miracle  is  that  which 
excites  the  wonder  of  the  observer.  In  ordinary  thought  it  is 
that  which  is  either  contrary  to  natural  law,  or  above  and  beyond 
its  scope.  It  is  not  an  accidental  variation  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  but  a  positive  obtrusion  of  a  novel  power,  producing 
abnormal  results.  In  the  best  definitions,  it  is  described  as  that 
which  is  supernatural,  though  not  unnatural.  The  miracles  of 
Holy  Writ  are  not  the  creation  of  monstrosities,  though  they  are 
always  the  token  of  occult  power.  And  they  are  frequently 
called  "Powers."  But  as  they  betoken  some  ethical  relations 
between  the  miracle-worker  and  the  subject  of  the  miracle, 
they  are  also  called  "Signs,"  and  as  Archdeacon  Trench 
shows,  this  is  the  most  appropriate  and  comprehensive  word  by 
which  these  wonders  are  designated  in  the  Bible.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  topic,  this  threefold  sense  of  the  word  will  be  kept 
in  view. 

To  present  the  topic  a  little  more  elaborately,  the  acts  of  Him 
whose  name  is  "  Wonderful"  may  properly  be  called  miraculous. 
This  is  the  observation  of  Trench  in   his  commentary  upon  the 
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names  of  the  miracles.  But  he  also  notes  the  remarkable  fact 
that  the  miracles  of  the  Lord  are  never  so  designated  in  the 
original  Greek.  They  are  called  "signs  and  wonders,"  "powers 
and  wonders,"  but  never  "  Wonders"  separately ;  and  he  charges 
the  accepted  version  with  faultiness  in  that  it  gives  undue  promi- 
nence to  the  naked  idea  of  amazement  or  wonder  by  this  transla- 
tion (miracle),  whereas  the  prominent  idea  is  nearly  always  that 
of  a  sign  or  a  power.  The  work  miraculously  wrought  had  always 
some  special  ethical  significance,  which  was  always  specially  em- 
phatic, because  it  manifested  the  power  of  God.  And  the  whole 
scope  of  the  excellent  work  of  Trench  on  the  Miracles  is  to  de- 
monstrate these  infallible  connexions. 

The  first  observation  suggested,  taking  the  record  of  Bible 
miracles  for  statements  of  fact,  is,  that  none  of  them  can  properly 
be  called  abnormal.  They  never  violate  law.  In  many  cases 
the  very  opposite  proposition  is  plainly  true.  The  restoration  of 
sight  to  the  blind  was  a  restoration  of  the  natural  powers  to  the 
visual  organs.  And  all  the  miracles  of  healing  that  are  recorded 
in  Scripture,  are  clearly  within  this  category.  Even  the  raising 
of  the  dead,  which  was  the  restoration  of  native  powers  to  Lazarus, 
cannot  be  shown  to  violate  any  natural  law.  Because  death  has 
never  been  anything  else  than  the  penal  sanction  by  which  the 
law  of  life  was  enforced.  It  is  quite  customary  to  speak  of  man 
as  mortal — created  under  a  law  of  mortality,  and  having  even  at 
his  birth  the  seeds  of  decay  in  his  organism.  It  is  quite  common 
to  hear  the  announcement  that  death  is  the  only  certain  event  in 
human  history,  so  far  as  that  history  is  future.  But  the  precise 
contrary  is  true.  Man  is  not  only  said  to  be  immortal  in  Scripture, 
but  every  power  in  bis  complex  organism  does  constantly  tend  to 
life,  and  constantly  repel  the  encroachments  of  disease  and  decay. 
And  there  will  be  a  generation  on  the  earth  sooner  or  later,  that 
will  never  die.  "We  shall  not  all  sleep!"  (1  Cor.  xv.  51.) 
And  while  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  man  of  Nain,  and  Lazarus, 
all  died  again,  after  their  miraculous  restoration,  the  miracle 
itself,  in  each  case,  was  the  orderly  working  of  the  one  law  of 
life  which  shall  be  operative  again,  when  these  three  shall  arise 
at  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.     And  each  one  of  these,  in 
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place  and  degree,  served  as  the  sign  of  the  faithfulness  of  Him 
who  brought  immortality  to  light  in  the  gospel,      .y  ?»  ,iP:%}&mm 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels  and  attributed  to  Christ,  are  all  of  them  monstrous  in  con- 
ception, and  altogether  outside  the  definition  above  given.  The 
transformation  of  human  intelligences  into  brutes,  for  example, 
would  be  an  utter  violation  of  all  the  laws  that  regulate  human 
existence.  And  there  is  no  sufficient  cause  given  in  the  narrative 
for  this  visitation,  except  a  petulant  malignity  altogether  foreign 
to  the  character  of  Christ.  These  false  histories  are  in  themselves 
miracles  of  absurdity  and  profaneness. 

Independently  of  revelation,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  cog- 
nition of  deity.  All  races  of  men  have  had  one  or  more  objects 
of  worship.  And  as  races  have  been  more  and  more  cultivated 
in  the  past  ages  of  the  world's  history,  the  worship  of  the  mythi- 
cal gods  has  fallen  into  neglect.  The  native  necessity  for  a  god 
of  some  sort  peopled  the  heavens  with  deified  passions  ;  but  as  the 
systems  of  philosophy  advanced,  these  gods  retired  into  obscurity. 
In  one  school,  the  gods  were  formally  acknowledged,  but  repre- 
sented as  withdrawn  from  the  contemplation  of  mundane  affairs. 
In  another,  the  essential  unity  of  the  godhead  was  distinctly  an- 
nounced as  a  cardinal  principle,  but  this  deity  was  merely  the 
soul  of  the  universe;  and  in  both,  the  general  idea  of  law  with 
penal  sanctions,  is  conspicuously  absent.  Nevertheless,  the  logi- 
cal necessity  for  a  god  as  the  author  of  creation  is  always  suggest- 
ed. Epicurus,  hearing  that  chaos  was  the  first  creation,  instantly 
inquired  for  the  creator  of  chaos,  as  the  necessary  First  Cause. 
But  his  philosophy,  based  upon  his  axiom  Latinised  into  "ea* 
nihilo  nihil  jit.,'"  dwindled  down  into  gross  materialism.  Space 
and  atoms  were  the  gods  of  his  worship,  and  the  majestic  march 
of  providence  was  the  fortuitous  agglomeration  of  atoms,  from 
which  also  he  derived  the  soul  and  the  rational  powers  of  men. 
It  is  noteworthy,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Tyndall  has  reached  the 
same  conclusion  two  thousand  years  later.  Zeno  and  his  follow- 
ers also  admitted  the  existence  of  deity,  but  chained  this  divinity 
in  the  gyves  of  inexorable  fate.  The  Stoics  also  anticipated  Mr. 
Tyndall  by  twenty  centuries,  in  making  the  divine  intelligence 
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only  the  soul  of  the  universe.  They  were  rather  more  highly 
educated,  however,  than  their  modern  disciple,  in  that  they  for- 
mally affirmed  a  doctrine  analogous  to  Calvinistic  theology,  to 
wit:  "that  the  influence  of  fate,  and  the  necessary  relation  of 
things,  did  not  affect  either  the  operation  of  divine  providence  or 
the  free  agency  of  men."  It  was  a  wonderful  stride  in  the  right 
direction  that  formulated  this  doctrine  two  or  three  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era. 

These  two  sects  or  schools  of  philosophy  we  have  introduced  for 
a  special  reason.  The  "Miracles,"  confining  the  term  to  those  su- 
pernatural works  of  Christ  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  were  wrought 
when  the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans  divided  the  civilised  world 
between  them.  There  were  other  schools  of  philosophy,  it  is  true, 
but  these  occupy  by  far  the  most  prominent  place  in  sacred  and 
profane  annals.  Practically,  these  two  systems  were  only  pure 
selfishness  on  one  hand,  and  callous  indifference  on  the  other. 
Epicurus  taught  the  doctrine  that  the  ultimate  good  was  personal 
happiness.  Epictetus,  the  Stoic,  had  no  better  maxim  than  that 
which  taught  sublime  indifference  to  the  decrees  of  fate.  The 
gospel  at  its  introduction  as  a  formulated  system,  was  confronted 
by  these  two,  and  the  cardinal  maxims  of  the  gospel  precisely  cut 
these  up  by  the  roots. 

In  the  only  encounter  that  is  recorded,  the  champion  of  Chris- 
tian philosophy  met  and  silenced  these  scholars  on  Mars  Hill. 
The  familiarity  of  Bible  readers  with  the  account,  as  given  in  the 
last  half  of  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
prevents  the  ready  apprehension  of  the  tremendous  power  of 
Paul's  argument.  He  was  conveyed  to  this  high  court  as  the 
setter  forth  of  the  "newest  thing."  This  newest  thing  was  noth- 
ing less  than  two  new  gods,  Jesus  and  Anastasis.  And  the  pre- 
cise thing  required  of  Paul  was  some  form  of  credential  that 
should  be  of  sufficient  potency  to  give  these  deities  a  place  in 
their  Pantheon. 

But  whatever  else  might  be  taught  in  all  forms  of  mythology, 
true  science  had  reached  one  of  two  conclusions.  First,  that  all 
things  were  the  product  of  chaos,  and  chance  was  the  ultimate 
founder  and   fountain.     Second,  all  things  proceeded  from  an 
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equally  blind  necessity,  and  the  ultimate  force  in  nature  was  law. 
Between  these  opposite  extremes,  Paul  might  bring  in  any  new 
phase  of  philosophy,  and  the  verdict  of  his  audience  would  depend 
upon  his  leaning  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  bold  assumptions,  and 
to  the  preponderance  of  Stoic  or  Epicurean  philosophy  in  the 
assembly. 

Notice  his  method  of  dealing  with  this  double  heresy.  He  does 
not  quote  from  any  revelation,  but  bases  all  his  argument  upon  a 
chance  inscription  upon  one  of  their  altars.  Eminently  religious, 
O  Athenians !  because  among  all  the  countless  altars  you  include 
one  to  a  possible  deity.  A  God  unknown,  and  yet  a  possible 
God;  because  man  is  so  constituted  that  the  cognition  of  God  is 
a  swift  intuition.  "You  cannot  think  rightly  without  thinking 
God,"  says  Thornwell.  (Vol.  T.,  p.  72.)  Whatever  this  may 
be  (the  personal  pronoun  is  not  in  the  original)  that  you  cognise, 
and  call  the  unknown  God,  that  is  the  thing  I  now  make  known. 
And  the  primal  postulate  contains  the  seminal  truth  of  all 
theology  :  "God  made  the  cosmos!" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Apostle  asserts  this  proposition 
in  direct  contrast  and  antagonism  to  the  Epicurean  philosophy. 
The  cosmos  is  set  over  against  the  chaos  ;  the'  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  the  universe  against  the  fortuitous  flight  of  atoms. 

The  second  postulate  assaults  the  Stoical  theory  of  fate.  God 
is  a  giver.  The  comforts  of  life  do  not  come  by  chance,  and  do 
not  come  in  the  rigid  grooves  of  law.  They  are  the  gifts  of  a 
beneficent  Intelligence.  The  Stoic  cannot  aiford  to  despise  the 
power  that  controls  fate.  Here  again  is  the  analogue  of  modern 
absurdity.  If  the  monads  of  Leibnitz  are  as  dynamical  as  he 
makes  them,  who  made  the  monads?  If  in  matter  may  be  found 
all  the  potency  of  life,  who  invested  matter  with  this  astounding 
attribute  ? 

The  third  postulate  sweeps  away  all  the  arrogant  assumptions 
of  these  philosophers.  The  wisest  of  their  instructors,  and  the 
most  debased  barbarians;  the  highly  spiritual  Hebrew  and  the 
most  polished  materialistic  Gentile,  are  placed  upon  a  dead  level. 
God  who  made  the  cosmos,  and  who  is  perforce  the  bountiful 
giver  of  good,  hath  made  of  one  all  nations  of  men.     The  essen- 
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tial  unity  of  the  race  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  gospel  scheme. 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection  would  be  impossible  if  they  did  not 
affect  mankind  as  a  unit.  "He  layeth  not  hold  on  angels,"  be- 
cause they  are  many  and  diverse.  He  layeth  hold  on  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  because  it  is  the  same  seed  that  was  predicted  in  Eden — 
the  seed  of  the  woman. 

The  fourth  postulate,  which  the  apostle  reaches  by  such  easy 
steps,  is  overwhelming  in  its  force  and  grandeur.  God  the  maker 
and  benefactor  of  a  race  of  creatures  essentially  one,  a  race  living 
in  God,  moving  in  God,  and  having  their  being  in  God,  is  some- 
thing more  than  Creator.  Even  the  poetry  of  the  polished  Greek 
had  invested  God  with  fatherhood.  Aratus  had  written,  "For 
we  are  also  his  offspring."  Therefore  the  offspring  of  God  should 
not  liken  their  Father  to  idols  of  silver  or  gold.  Because  these 
insensate  forms  could  not  adequately  represent  men.  How  much 
less  could  they  represent  God  the  Father?  And  the  relation 
involved,  by  inexorable  necessity,  honor,  reverence,  obedience, 
fear,  and  love,  on  the  part  of  the  offspring. 

Then  comes  the  final  postulate.  This  relation  must  be  estab- 
lished all  over  the  cosmos.  God  commandeth  all  men  everywhere 
to  enter  into  sonship  by  repentance.  The  only  possible  security 
was  in  sonship,  as  he  says  elsewhere:  ^^  If  children,  then  heirs;" 
and  swift  retribution  awaited  the  impenitent,  of  necessity.  And 
the  certainty  of  this  retribution  was  to  be  found  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Judge.  The  two  new  gods,  Jesus  and  Anastasis,  are 
one.  Jesus,  the  one  heir,  offers  his  inheritance;  "if  children,  not 
only  heirs,  but  joint  heij^  with  Christ;"  and  if  not  children,  then 
aliens,  outcasts,  barbarians,  and  slaves.  Fit  victims,  predestined 
victims,  doomed  to  dwell  in  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever! 

At  this  point  philosophy  draws  back.  The  resurrection  of  the 
body  is  a  miracle,  and  miracles  are  essentially  incredible  to  the 
philosopher.  It  contradicts  the  experience  of  mankind;  it  ren- 
ders the  teaching  of  all  known  history  nugatory.  If  a  man  die, 
shall  he  live  again?  Pythagoras,  teaching  the  unity  of  the  god- 
head, invested  man  with  a  double  soul,  and  provided  for  its 
immortality  by  transmigration.  Hut  no  philosopher  had  hinted 
at  the  miracle  of  the  Resurrection. 
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Now,  precisely  opposite,  precisely  contrary  to  the  philosophy 
which  rejected  the  miracle,  the  demand  for  the  miraculous  dis- 
play of  divine  power  comes  into  view.    The  Jews  require  a  sign. 

The  history  of  this  people  as  contained  in  the  inspired  record 
is  one  continuous  story  of  miracles.  God  interposed  in  their 
national  affairs,  and  in  the  events  of  their  individual  lives.  Their 
prophets  were  cognised  by  the  performance  of  miracles.  And 
their  faith  was,  in  its  ultimate  analysis,  a  faith  in  the  exercise  of 
supernatural  power  in  their  behalf  Their  God  was  a  very  pres- 
ent help  in  all  times  of  trouble.  The  bread  that  sustained  them, 
and  the  life-giving  water  that  followed  them  in  the  wilderness, 
the  Pillar  of  Fire  and  the  Pillar  of  Cloud — all  these  were  super- 
natural manifestations.  Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than 
the  demand — "  What  sign  showest  thou?"  The  credentials  of  the 
teacher  or  the  leader  must  be  analogous  to  those  presented  by  all 
former  messengers.  "Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher 
come  from  God:  for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou 
doest,  except  God  be  with  him."  That  is,  "these signs"  (arjfieia)* 
The  word  indicates  a  convincing  token;  that  which  banishes 
doubt,  and  therefore  makes  the  authentication  complete. 

The  value  of  the  gospel  miracles  cannot  therefore  be  overesti- 
mated, theologically  considered.  For  while  the  Lord  Jesus 
might  have  performed  the  functions  of  his  royal  and  priestly 
offices  without  these  {cTf/j-sia)  signs  formally  exhibited,  he  could 
not  have  established  his  prophetical  authority  without  them.  The 
teacher  coming  from  God  must  authenticate  his  mission  by  the 
methods  selected  by  God  himself.  The  demand  of  the  Jews, 
(John  ii.  18),  "  What  sign  showest  thou?"  was  eminently  rational, 
and  the  Lord  answered  it  promptly  by  promising  the  culminating 
miracle  of  the  gospel — the  Resurrection.  "If  Christ  be  not 
risen,  your  faith  is  vain."  And,  with  marvellous  accuracy,  Paul 
presents  this  solitary  argument,  at  the  close  of  his  debate  on 
Mars  Hill,  as  already  shown  on  a  previous  page.  God  hath 
spread  before  the  world  this  notorious  infallible  sign,  token,  as- 
surance— in  that  he  hath  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead!  If  human 
wisdom  had  conducted  that  debate,  the  miraculous  birth,  the 
wonderful  life,  the  wonders  wrought  by  the  hand  of  Christ  when 
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he  tabernacled  among  men,  would  have  been  employed  to  enforce 
the  argument.  But  Paul  having  reached  this  culmination  by  the 
gtately  march  of  logic,  without  an  appeal  to  the  dogmatic  authority 
of  revelation,  suddenly  unveils  the  new  goddess,  Anastasis  the 
sign  of  God,  and  proclaims  it  the  one  infallible  assurance  that 
Christ  would  judge  the  world  in  righteousness. 

In  1st  Corinthians  i.  22-24,  the  whole  case  is  presented.  "The 
Jews  require  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  require  wisdom :  but  we 
preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  sturablingblock,  and 
unto  the  Greeks  foolishness;  but  unto  the  called,  whether  Jews 
or  Greeks,  Christ,  God's  power  and  God's  wisdom." 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  i.  19,  20,  the  exceeding  great- 
ness of  the  mighty  power  of  God  is  instanced  as  being  wrought 
in  Christ  "when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead."  Therefore  the 
preaching  of  Christ  crucified  was  the  preaching  of  Christ  risen. 
Because  the  resurrection  involved  the  previous  crucifixion,  and 
because  Paul  did  not  preach  a  dead  Christ.  "  If  Christ  be  not 
ruen,  our  preaching  is  vain."  The  address  of  Paul  before  Agrippa 
(Acts  XX vi.  23)  agrees  with  this  precisely.  In  his  peroration, 
summing  up  all  his  teachings  in  one  sentence,  he  avers  he 
taught  nothing  except  "the  Christ  would  suffer,  that  he  first, 
by  resurrection  from  the  dead,  would  shew  light  both  to  the 
people  [i.  e.,  the  Jews),  and  to  the  Gentiles."  And  in  the  8th 
verse  of  the  same  chapter,  at  the  opening  of  his  discourse,  he  asks  : 
**Why  is  it  judged  a  thing  incredible  with  you,  if  God  raisetb 
the  dead?"  The  whole  force  of  the  challenge  is  in  the  unlimited 
power  of  God. 

The  teaching  of  philosophy  would  never  reach  this  culmination, 
Human  science  deals  only  with  facts  and  their  relations,  and 
science  cannot  find  a  solitary  example  of  the  fact  in  question. 
There  had  been  cases  of  restored  life,  after  death,  under  the  old 
dispensation,  and  the  Lord  raised  three  dead  persons  during  his 
personal  ministry,  and  his  apostles  restored  life  after  his  ascen- 
sion. But  all  these  died  again.  The  one  resurrection  that  has 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  race  is  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  this  is  carefully  distinguished  from  all  other  restorations  of 
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vital  functions  in  Romans  vi.  9:  "Christ  being  raised  from  the 
dead  dieth  no  more;  death  hath  no  longer  dominion  over  him!" 
And  in  the  same  argument,  wherein  he  repeatedly  announces  the 
fact  that  Christ's  resurrection  was  his  people's  resurrection,  as 
his  death  was  their  death,  he  exhorts  them,  "Let  not  sin  reign 
in  your  mor^^Z  bodies,"  which  shall  pass  under  the  power  of  death 
though  "ye  be  risen  in  Christ." 

This  one  resurrection  therefore  is  Paul's  answer  to  the  legiti- 
mate demand  of  the  Jew.  It  is  the  sign  of  God  and  the  power 
of  God.  And  the  true  philosophy  of  this  sign  was  in  the  fact 
that  the  risen  Christ  had  been  crucified.  It  is  specially  note- 
worthy that  this  master  debater  selects  the  two  words  which  are 
here  accurately  rendered.  "  The  Jews  demand  a  sign.  I  present 
to  them  a  power,  and  God's  power.  It  is  a  sign,  token,  assur- 
ance, and  all  that  is  miraculous,  while  it  is  also  all  that  is  dy- 
namical !  It  is  the  power  of  the  Omnipotent.  Christ  crucified !" 
This  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  sought  a  sign,  and  no  sign 
was  given  except  the  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonas — which  was  the 
sign  of  the  Resurrection  !  What  sign  shewest  thou?  The  answer 
is  identical:  "B«6troy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  rear 
it  up" — on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  ^ 

Here,  then,  is  the  force  of  Paul's  unfailing  theme  :  Christ 
crucified,  yet  risen.  If  considered*  only  on  its  human  side,  the 
most  atrocious  murder  ever  committed  under  judicial  forms.  If 
considered  on  the  divine  side,  the  most  wondrous  exhibition  of 
grace  that  human  minds  can  estimate.  God  so  loved  an  accursed 
race  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  to  crucifixion  in  the  room 
and  stead  of  malefactors. 

But  this  crowning  miracle  of  God  invites  the  scrutiny  of  phil- 
osophy also.  The  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom  (oofav).  And  the 
apostle  presents  the  same  thesis — Christ  crucified,  the  philosophy 
of  God.  In  place  of  your  dreaming  systems,  0  Stoics  and  Epi- 
cureans, behold  the  symmetry  of  God's  philosophy!  All  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  world  has  produced  and  formulated ;  all  that 
the  profoundest  philosophy  has  reached;  all  mental  and  moral 
excellence  in  the  teachings  of  your  grandest  instructors;  all  the 
virtue  and  purity  that  adorned  their  lives — all  these  have  the 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  4 — 13.  ' 
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same  fatal  defect :  they  have  their  foundations  in  the  dust ;  they 
terminate  upon  the  creature.  And  in  the  place  of  yoiir  faulty 
systenas,  I  preach  Christ  crucified — no  tentative  philosophy,  but 
the  wisdom  of  God,  and  ipso  facto  infallible;  the  power  of  God, 
and  iijso  facto  irresistible;  and  terminating  in  the  glory  of  God, 
and  ipso  facto  eternal.  It  antedated  all  systems.  It  will  en- 
dure when  all  others  are  annihilated.  Consider  these  three  pos- 
tulates, and  see  if  you  can  match  them  or  either  of  them  Avith 
the  proudest  achievements  of  finite  philosophy. 

I'he  accurate  formulae  of  Calvinistic  theology,  which  is  only 
another  name  for  the  philosophy  which  Paul  here  announces,  will 
furnish  all  the  argument. 

Since  the  era  when  Paul  annouced  this  thesis,  the  world  has 
made  enormous  strides  towards  the  accomplishment  of  its  destiny. 
There  were  several  sciences  to  be  investigated  and  formulated — 
theology,  anthropology,  psychology,  ecclesiology,  Christolo^y. 
These  have  received  due  attention,  each  in  its  turn,  and  although 
the  fields  are  in  no  wise  exhausted,  thev  have  all  been  well  tilled. 
The  world  has  now  arrived  at  eschatology — the  science  of  last 
things — the  final  philosophy.  And  this  philosophy  of  Paul  ex- 
actly includes  all  of  these.  Christ  crucified,  the  philosophy  of 
God,  touches  the  science  of  God,  of  man,  of  the  soul,  of  the 
Church,  and  by  the  miracle  of  his  resurrection  takes  hold  on  the 
tremendous  events  of  the  last  times.  In  the  resurrection,  all  is  ar- 
ranged with  inexorable  order:  '"Christ  the  first  fruits;  then  they 
who  are  Christ's  at  his  coming."  And  because  Christ  crucified 
rose  from  the  dead,  all  the  people  of  Christ  shall  rise  when  he 
comes  the  second  time,  at  the  end  of  the  dispensation.  He  is 
called  the  first  fruits  because  his  resurrection  was  the  earnest  that 
secured  the  total  harvest.  In  human  law  this  principle  has  had 
a  prominent  place  for  unknown  ages.  Th^  payment  of  a  part,  as 
earnest  of  the  whole,  binds  the  whole  as  really  as  a  clean  title- 
deed.  The  complaint  of  the  Jews  (Mark  ii.  24)  that  the  disciples 
sinned  in  plucking  the  corn  on  the  Sabbath,  derives  its  force  from 
this  established  principle.  Their  act  was  a  constructive  harvest- 
ing of  the  grain.  And  it  was  unlawful  to  harvest  ori  the  Sabbath 
day.     And  so   the    Holy   Spirit,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Paul's 
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Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  is  called  the  earnest  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints.  They  are  born  into  the  royal  purple  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  this  initial  work  is  the  pledge  and  security 
of  the  entire  inheritance,  including  crown  and  throne.    ;  i    m  ...I 

It  was  not  a  mere  arbitrary  decree  of  God  that  made  Christ 
crucified  the  wisdom  of  God.  The  apostle  carefully  states  the 
case  in  the  context :  "After  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the 
world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  to  save  his  elect 
by  the  preaching  of  this  foolishness" — that  is,  Christ  crucified. 
Humanly  speaking,  nothing  could  be  more  foolish  than  to  preach 
salvation  by  the  power  of  a  dead  man.  But  in  the  wisdom  of  God 
the  death  of  Christ  was  made  .  '.;..,'> 

"Death  of  death,  and  hell's  destruction," 
because  when  he  was  lifted  up,  he  drew  all  men  after  him.  He 
had  exhausted  the  penalty,  and  his  death  was  the  death  of  his 
people.  If  ye  be  risen  with  Christ,  fix  your  attention  on  crown 
and  sceptre.  He  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  holds  your 
royal  insignia  in  trust  for  you ! 

Philosophy  knows  but  two  entities — matter  and  force.  Divine 
philosophy  may  accept  the  same  analysis  with  a  modification. 
Let  matter  stand  for  the  finite  and  force  for  the  infinite.  The 
moral  force  inseparable  from  the  character  of  God  as  revealed  in 
Scripture,  or  cognised  by  human  intelligence,  could  save  a  lost 
race  no  otherwise  than  by  Christ  crucified.  It  became  God  to 
sa<|,e  men,  to  save  them  by  this  method,  and  consequently  by  no 
other  method.  God  must  be  just  while  he  justifies.  Justification 
is  not  possible  otherwise  than  by  faith,  and  faith  can  terminate 
upon  no  other  object,  for  justifying  righteousness,  than  Christ 
crucified  and  Christ  risen. 

To  sum  up  the  argument.  Let  the  philosopher  take  his  stand 
upon  the  unmistakable  verities  of  to-day.  What  he  knows  most 
surely  is  ego  and  non-ego.  This  is  not  revelation ;  it  is  not  logic; 
it  is  not  the  testimony  of  his  senses.  It  is  the  cognition  of  an 
ultimate  fact  by  intuitive  perception.  The  earth  is  not  I,  The 
sky  is  not  I.  And  the  Maker  of  earth  and  heaven  is  not  I. 
And  sky  and  earth  are  enwrapped  in  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  cosmical  relations,  connexions,  gradations,  and  depen- 
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dencies,  all  orderly  and  all  beautiful  and  all  beneficent.  Wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness  are  manifested  in  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  As  far  back  in  the  remote  past  as  human  history  extends, 
day  and  night,  seed- time  and  harvest,  summer  and  winter,  have 
succeeded  each  other  with  unfailing  accuracy.  And  nature  has 
been  ever  bountiful,  scattering  her  gifts  with  unlimited  profusion 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  So  boundless  are  these  bounties 
that  all  the  men  that  have  been  born  into  the  world  since  the 
creation  could  to-day  be  supplied  with  all  legitimate  wants  if 
none  had  ever  died.  It  is  demonstrable  by  mathematical  pro- 
cesses that  all  the  race  of  Adam  could  stand  to-day  within  a 
smaller  area  than  the  State  of  New  York  includes  in  her 
boundaries. 

Now,  Philosopher— you  who  cognise  the  ego — what  is  your 
relation  to  all  these  and  to  the  Maker  of  all?  It  was  not  you,  or 
your  ancestor,  or  a  countless  multitude  of  beings  like  you,  that 
built  the  earth  and  spread  abroad  the  sky,  and  established  the 
vast  dynamical  machinery  that  made  the  universe  cosmical.  If 
you  say,  No,  but  chance,  or  evolution,  or  insensate  law,  provided 
this  magnificent  dwelling  place  for  man,  then  your  philosophy  is 
not  so  wise  as  that  of  the  fetish-worshipper,  who  finds  a  God  in 
the  dead  toad  he  wears  as  an  amulet.  Because  he  has  at  least 
an  organism  for  a  deity.  And  a  dead  toad  bears  in  his  wrinkled 
carcase  more  tokens  of  force  that  are  scrutable  than  you  can  shew 
in  these  mystical  gods  of  your  worship.  Because  he  has  a  mus- 
cular system  that  obeys  the  mandates  of  something  analogous  to 
your  own  will,  which  fact  you  can  verify  a  thousand  times  by 
examining  the  habits  of  his  living  kindred. 

Suppose,  then,  you  admit  the  existence  of  an  unknown  force, 
the  soul  of  the  universe,  the  next  fact  that  meets  you  is  your  own 
antagonism  to  this  unknown  entity.  Because  all  the  beneficent 
appliances  around  you  do  not  secure  your  undisturbed  happiness. 
You  have  physical  pain.  You  endure  mental  tortures.  You  have 
violated  some  law,  which,  through  chance  or  evolution,  or  by 
direct  personal  enactment,  is  interwoven  into  the  structure  of 
your  mind  and  body.  Something,  non-ego,  is  against  you !  It 
is  a  Force. 
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This  much  is  clearly  visible,  or  else  logically  necessary,  by 
•deduction  from  that  which  Is  known.  And  there  are  no  thinkers 
in  the  universe,  that  are  akin  to  Adam,  who  can  escape  the  con- 
clusion. It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  all  the  products  of  master 
minds  have  their  real  origin  here.  Auguste  Comte,  sincere, 
earnest,  and  brilliant,  is  driven  to  the  construction  of  his  system 
by  this  overbearing  conviction.  The  publican  in  the  temple  has 
been  overtaken  by  it,  and  smites  his  breast  in  anguish  that  words 
cannot  describe.  The  one  makes  a  positive  philosophy.  The 
other  reaches  the  last  postulate  of  the  final  philosophy  and  cries, 
"God  expiate  me."  He  too  knows  that  the  force  is  against  him, 
and  his  application,  as  plain  as  human  language  can  make  it,  is 
to  Christ  crucified — the  force  of  God,  [Xpiarbv  Seov  dhvafiiv,'^ 
^'God  expiate  me  the  sinner!" 

Which  of  these  two  went  down  to  his  house — justified ! 

It  would  seem  inevitable  that  the  thinker,  surveying  the  com- 
plicated yet  cosmical  creation ^  would  infer  that  this  was  itself  a 
miracle  in  the  three  senses  already  noted.  It  is  the  most  mar- 
vellous  work  in  its  merely  physical  relations  that  can  be  presented 
for  investigation.  It  betokens  the  exhaustless  power  of  God  the 
Oreator,  and  it  is  an  ever-present  sign  of  God's  purpose  to  bring 
the  dominant  race  of  intelligences  to  glory.  Eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man  conceived,  the  glories  in 
reserve  for  the  saint.  But  the  splendid  cosmos  declares  his  glory 
and  shews  forth  his  handiwork,  and  is  a  gorgeous  type  of  the 
enduring  inheritance.  It  is  a  pitiful  philosophy  that  offers  to  man 
nothing  better  at  last  than  a  charnel-house!  It  is  a  contemptible 
ambition  that  aims  at  nothing  beyond  ownership  in  a  tomb! 

Therefore,  if  the  non-ego  includes  God  who  wrought  this  primal 
miracle,  you  have  all  around  you  the  proofs  of  a  wisdom  that  is 
infallible.  You  have  only  to  scrutinise  the  law  that  keeps  the 
moon  in  her  orbit  or  that  brings  the  sun  from  Capricorn  to  Cancer 
making  the  recurrence  of  seasons,  to  see  the  excellent  wisdom 
that  has  ordained  the  succession.  No  conclusion  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  "the  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly 
out  of  temptations,  and  to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the  day  of 
judgment  to  be  punished,"     (2  Peter  ii.  9.) 
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And  the  power  af  such  a  being  must  needs  be  irresistible.  He 
that  upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power  is  mighty  to 
save,  and  the  salvation  was  completed  in  that  great  exhibition  of 
his  mighty  power  which  be  wrought  in  Christ  when  he  raised 
him  from  the  dead. 

Admitting  for  a  moment  that  the  revelation  which  Christians 
admit  and  obej  is  the  very  word  of  God,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
this  record  itself  contains  the  announcement  that  man  will  disre- 
gard the  authority  and  deride  its  claims  to  inspiration.  And 
these  Scriptures  also  give  the  precise  reason  for  and  explanation 
of  this  enmity  upon  purely  logical  grounds.  The  carnal  heart  is 
itself  enmity  against  God.  Man  does  not  like  to  retain  God  in 
all  his  thoughts.  Men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because 
their  deeds  are  evil.  Men  will  not  come  to  the  light  lest  their 
evil  deeds  should  be  reproved.  It  is  a  birthright  in  Spain  that 
allows  the  sons  of  a  certain  race  to  wear  their  hats  in  the  presence 
of  the  king;  and  there  was.  a  time  when  man  might  enter  the 
presence  of  the  King  of  kings  with  his  own  crown  upon  his  head. 
But  he  has  lost  this  birthright,  and  he  must  veil  bis  crest  in  his 
approaches  now.  Through  repentance,  which  is  humiliating,  he 
must  regain  the  birthright ;  and  God  calls  upon  him  from  all 
states  and  conditions,  from  throne  or  dungeon — "all  men,  every- 
where"— to  repent.  And  he  gives  the  one  miraculous  sign,  to 
wit:  Christ  crucified  ;  and  the  one  infallible  assurance,  in  that  he 
hath  raised  Christ  from  the  dead . 

It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  man  should  resist  the 
authority  of  God.  In  so  far  as  mental  philosophy  is  formulated, 
its  clearest  postulates  accord  with  the  scriptural  dogma.  Can 
two  walk  together  unless  they  be  agreed?  Can  light  have  fel- 
lowship with  darkness? 

But  it  ia  passing  strange  that  the  unbelieving  philosophers  of 
to-day  should  boldly  face  a  debater  like  Paul  of  Tarsus.  If  these 
two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  nay,  if  this  initial  chapter  in  the 
first  epistle,  be  examined  as  a  merely  human  production,  if  the 
argument  contained  in  this  short  passage  from  the  "22d  to  the25tb 
verses  be  carefully  scrutinised  and  compared  with  the  entire  scope 
of  revelation,  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  its  essential  superiority  to 
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all  the  forms  of  philosophy  that  the  wisdom  of  the  world  has  pro- 
duced. There  is  nothing  like  it  known  amonjy  men.  The  over- 
whelming majesty  of  the  theme,  th«  simple  solution  of  the  problem, 
alike  tend  to  place  this  short  passage  high  above  all  the  maxims 
thatjever  came  from  Porch  or  from  Academy.  '        ^ 

Because  the  apostle  recognises  the  one  inexorable  fact,  that 
man,  as  constituted  by  God  the  Maker,  incessantly  demands  these 
two  things  :  first,  the  sign ;   second,  the  logic. 

In  so  far  as  the  Christian  religion  is  of  authority  as  a  dogmatic 
system,  it  must  needs  be  substantiated  by  a  sign  from  God. 
None  but  God  can  dominate  the  soul  of  man  made  in  his  image, 
and  man  dare  not  yield  credence  or  obedience  without  a  token 
from  God.  It  is  always  right  to  demand,  "What  hath  God 
wrought?" 

But  there  is  something  more.  God  has  endowed  man  with 
the  logical  faculty,  and  man  is  always  at  liberty  to  demand, 
*' What  hath  God  spoken?"  If  you  go  to  him  with  such  a  token 
as  the  liquefying  blood  of  a  dead  saint,  or  a  holy  house  of  LorettOj 
your  token  has  precisely  the  same  logical  value  as  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus  which  came  down  from  Jupiter.  Your  token 
will  not  answer  the  demand  of  the  enlightened  soul.     '      —"■'■:- ■:'^>^^>^- 

But  Paul  presents  an  historical  fact  with  the  calm  confidence 
of  an  eye-witness,  and  invests  this  simple  fact  with  all  its  value 
as  a  token,  and  all  its  convincing  power  as  an  argument.  Christ 
crucified  is  as  established  a  verity  as  the  life  and  death  of  Nero. 
Christ  risen  is  as  established  a  verity  as  the  existence  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  world.  The  philosopher  who  denies 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  no  wiser  than  the  ostrich  who  hides 
his  head  in  the  sands  of  the  desert  to  escape  his  pursuers.  The 
history  of  the  world  for  two  thousand  years  bears,  on  every  chap- 
ter of  it,  the  recital  of  this  one  fact,  to  wit,  that  one  Jesus  was 
crucified  without  the  gate — whom  Paul  affirmed  to  he  alive! 
And  upon  this  solitary  affirmation  the  r<3cord  of  all  civilised  races 
upon  the  earth  is  buildod.  If  it  be  a  mere  delusion,  there  is  no 
fact  that  can  be  made  certain  throughout  all  these  long  ages.  The 
men  on  the  earth  to-day  do  not  know  that  Aristotle  or  Plato  lived, 
that  Trajan  or  Constantino  reigned  over  Rome,  that  Charlemagne 
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founded  his  western  empire,  that  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II. 
cursed  the  earth  with  their  cruelties.  No  events  anterior  to  the 
eighteenth  century  are  mare  certainly  known  to  men  to-day  than? 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  No  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  Christopher  Columbus  can  be  found  on  this  broad  continent, 
80  tangible,  so  unanswerable,  as  the  proofs  of  the  life,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  that  are  scattered  all  over  the  ages  since 
apostolic  times.  It  is  the  sign  of  God,  and  it  cannot  lose  its  dy- 
namical efficiency,  because  it  is  the  power  of  God. 

So  also  in  its  philosophical  aspect,  this  unique  system  chal- 
lenges comparison  with  all  systems  known  among  men.  Anas- 
tasis  is  a  far  higher  goddess  than  Venus  or  Juno.  God  who 
made  the  cosmos,  is  better  than  Chance  who  made  chaos.  Paul 
is  wiser  than  Epicurus.  And  he  sums  up  his  philosophy  with 
such  astounding  simplicity  that  the  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men 
cannot  add  to  his  words  or  take  away  one  redundancy.  His  logic 
here  he  calls  the  wisdom  of  God  :  a  system  so  grand  in  its  outlines 
that  finite  powers  cannot  measure  its  proportions  or  conceive  of 
its  unspeakable  results  ;  yet  a  system  so  simple  in  its  orderly 
arrangement  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fooT^  cannot  err  if 
he  essay  the  investigation  of  it.  The  lettered  objector,  in  earnest 
search  for  truth,  presents  his  plea  in  the  agony  of  desperation  in 
this  wise:  "I  am  blinded  by  sin,  and  so  hopelessly  blinded  that 
I  cannot  perceive  the  symmetry  of  the  gospel  scheme.  I  am 
condemned  bv  the  law,  because  I  have  no  rectitude  of  character 
that  my  fellow-men  could  approve,  and  certainly  none  that  would 
commend  me  to  God.  I  am  under  bondage  to  an  inherited  cor- 
ruption and  to  a  life-long  habit  of  sin.  I  am  utterly  powerless 
to  extricate  myself  from  this  lost  condition !"  Here  is  a  case 
that  might  awaken  pity  in  the  heart  of  a  monster  of  cruelty.  And 
Paul  makes  his  readyanswer:  "Christ  crucified!  who  of  God  is 
made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and 
redemption!"  All  these  shackles  fall  from  the  limbs  of  the  free 
noble,  made  in  the  image  of  God.  The  wise  man,  the  scribe,  the 
disputer  of  this  world,  are  all  answered  and  silenced.  The  miracle 
of  the  world  is  Christ  crucified.  The  sign  of  God's  beneficent 
interference  in  the  aff'airs  of  man  is  Christ  crucified.     The  power 
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of  God,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  is  Christ  crucified ; 
and  the  wisdona  of  God,  in  meeting  all  the  demands  of  justice, 
holiness,  and  truth;  in  causing  righteousness  and  peace  to  kiss 
each  other;  in  sending  mercy  and  truth,  the  heralds  of  grace  to 
an  apostolic  world,  without  disturbing  justice  and  judgment,  the 
foundations  of  his  throne;  in  remaining  a  just  God,  and  yet  be- 
coming a  Saviour — this  glorious  wisdom  brings  all  these  into 
agreement  in  Christ  crucified. 

Here,  then,  is  presented  a  carefully  formulated  philosophy,  chal- 
lenging the  scrutiny  of  men  and  angels,  and  culminating  in  a 
miracle  of  grace.  And  God's  only  reason  for  presenting  the 
system  is  found  in  the  majestic  announcement  with  which  Paul 
concludes:  "Let  him  that  glorieth,  glory  in  the  Lord."  A.nd 
the  first  statement  of  the  Calvinistic  creed  exactly  accords  with 
this  exhortation. 

To  gather  up  the  points  herein  suggested,  the  philosophical 
arrangement  of  the  argument  may  be  presented  in  this  wise: 
The  being,  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  God  are  written  all 
over  the  orderly  courses  of  nature.  The  regular  recurrence  of 
beneficent  phenomena,  proves  the  existence  of  an  Almighty  In- 
telligence, who  has  ordained  the  laws  that  make  recurrence  cer- 
tain. And  men  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  such  an  Intel- 
ligence is  infinite  in  all  his  attributes.  In  his  working,  therefore, 
all  that  is  outside  of  or  beyond  the  reach  of  recurring  forces  is 
miraculous.  He  cannot  touch  man,  who  is  finite,  any  otherwise 
than  miraculously.  And  you  cannot  conceive  of  such  interference 
without  an  instant  perception  of  the  sign  and  the  power.  It  is 
wonderful ;  it  betokens  something  having  an  ethical  quality,  and 
it  is  dynamical.  So  the  entire  scheme  of  "special  providence," 
as  it  is  technically  called,  is  a  scheme  of  miraculous  interposition. 
Men  talk  of  the  age  of  miracles  as  they  talk  of  the  Miocene 
epoch ;  whereas  there  has  never  been  any  other  age  than  the  age 
of  miracles  since  God  made  his  first  creation.  God's  government 
of  the  universe  is  always  wonderful,  significant,  and  potential, 
while  the  regular,  incessant,  and  invariable  operation  of  inherent 
forces,  sustains  the  same  relation  to  God's  providence  that  the 
bass  sustains  to  a  musical  composition  or  an  instrumental  ac- 
VOL.  XXTX.,  NO.  4 — 14. 
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companiment  to  a  song.  The  composition  is  bnilded  upon  the 
bass — the  song  is  in  harmony  with  the  accompaniment,  but  both 
bass  and  accompaniment  are  very  small  parts  of  the  whole,  so  far 
as  this  whole  is  forceful  or  significant. 

And,  considered  philosophically,  by  such  an  intelligence  as 
Gabriel  for  example,  ("which  things  angels  desire  to  look  into." 
1  Peter  i.  12,)  nothing  could  be  more  entirely  wonderful, 
significant,  and  forceful,  than  the  "8uff*erings  of  Christ  and  the 
glory  that  should  follow  them."  (1  Peter  i.  11.)  There  is  no 
other  thinkable  solution  of  the  problem,  if  God  would  save  the 
world  he  made  so  wonderfully  and  furnished  so  elaborately. 
The  philosophy  of  wonders  is  the  philosophy  of  providence,  and 
its  crowning  mystery  and  crowning  glory  is  in  its  provision  of  a 
possible  salvation  for  the  wiseacres  who  doubt  the  existence  of 
God  and  who  deny  the  power  of  his  grace. 


ARTICLE   V. 
RETRIBUTION ;  OR,  SIN  MUST  BE  PUNISHED. 

The  ways  and  acts  of  God,  properly  understood,  are  ever  good 
and  true  and  beautiful.  If  any  suffer  or  perish  at  last,  the  fault 
is  not  with  the  great  and  wise  and  merciful  Creator,  but  in  the 
rebellious,  wilful  creature.  "God  made  man  upright."  More- 
over, our  first  parents  were  hedged  about  with  helps  and  checks 
innumerable.  Jehovah  made  man  free.  True,  the  Creator  de- 
manded a  test,  in  the  form  of  obedience,  from  the  creature;  but 
Adam  possessed  a  perfectly  unconstrained  freedom  of  choice.  In 
regard  to  the  forbidden  fruit,  he  could  eat  or  not  eat,  as  he  chose. 
This  was  fair  and  just.  For  had  God  compelled  man  to  do,  or 
not  to  do,  then  virtue  could  never  have  existed.  For  the  crea- 
ture's services,  in  order  to  be  acceptable,  must  always  be  volun- 
tary. Adam,  therefore,  was  put  upon  trial,  but  under  the  most 
favorable  surroundings.  He  fell.  Even  after  the  fall,  however, 
mercy  was  in  the  ascendant.     For  to  the  creature,  fresh  from  the 
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sin  of  Eden,  the  promise  was  made  that  "the  seed  of  the  woman 
shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head."  Furthermore,  altars  were  pre- 
pared, and  Abel,  with  others  of  like  spirit,  offered  sacrifices 
thereon,  which  the  All-Holy  was  pleased  to  accept.  Again, 
Noah,  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  faithfully  warned  the  wicked, 
while  the  flood  approached.  And  when  that  destruction  was 
over,  a  knowledge  of  the  way  of  life  lingered  with  the  patriarchal 
family  that  were  spared.  And  had  the  posterity  of  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japhet  been  faithful  in  their  generations,  no  syllable  of  truth 
would  have  been  lost  to  any  part  of  mankind.  Then  again,  God 
raised  up  prophets  and  leaders,  and  the  light  shone  for  all  who 
were  willing  to  behold  it.  And  once  more,  when  the  fulness  of 
the  times  had  come,  God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son,  born  of  a 
woman,  made  under  the  law,  a  Redeemer  for  every  one  who 
desired  to  be  saved.  In  addition,  this  Christ,  the  Saviour  of 
sinners,  commissioned  ambassadors  to  go  forth  and  to  preach  the 
glad  tidings  to  every  creature.  Yea,  they  were  commanded  to 
go  into  all  the  world  and  to  offer  life  to  every  one  of  every  age 
and  in  all  conditions,     .i^,      .i^-timm . .  >* 

And  if  it  be  inquired  why  God  made  man  at  all — foreseeing, 
as  he  did,  the  creature's  fall  and  consequent  destiny — it  can  be 
responded  that  here  is  question  that  it  is  as  incumbent  upon  the 
objector,  as  on  the  believer,  to  answer.  Man  is  here,  sins,  suffers, 
dies.  These  are  facts,  and  how  will  the  sceptic  explain  them? 
When  the  objector's  God — whoever  he  may  be — created  man, 
was  such  a  creator  ignorant  of  the  things  that  must  follow?  If 
so,  what  will  the  universe  come  to,  managed  by  a  head  so  unfit? 
But  if  that  Creator,  whom  the  objector  worships,  knew  all  things 
beforehand,  then  why  did  he  bring  man  into  existence  to  sin, 
suffer,  and  die?  To  sin  and  suffer  without  a  remedy,  to  die 
without  a  hope! 

But  let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  who  it  is  that  sits  in  judgment  on 
the  ways  of  the  Almighty.  It  is  the  sinner  himself.  And  will  self 
adjust  the  "wavering  balance"  rightly  when  self  is  at  stake? 
Will  the  thief,  for  instance,  pass  sentence  on  theft,  when  self 
is  accused?  Will  self  condemn  murder,  when  self  is  the  criminal 
on  trial  ?  ' 
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'^'We  meet — every  one  of  U8 — two  facts  in  the  way,  that  no  force 
can  destroy  or  annul.  In  the  first  place,  transgressors  suffer  here, 
and  suffer  because  sin  bites  and  stings.  Secondly,  there  is  a 
voice  within,  that  declares  that  peace  can  never  come  until  ini- 
quity be  put  away  through  atonement  for,  and  forgiveness  of,  the 
same.  And  where  is  there  the  slightest  intimation  in  the  Scrip- 
tures or  out  of  them,  that  the  creature  will  find  those  or  ether  of 
them,  in  any  world  but  the  present  ?  ' 

And  if  the  "propitiation"  provided  for  the  soul  this  side  of  the 
grave  be  rejected,  what  awaits  the  creature  beyond?  Must  not 
each  spirit  go  to  its  own  place?  And  if  there  be  no  hell,  then 
why  did  Christ  appear?  Why  was  he  made  under  the  law?  To 
what  end  was  he  crucified?  Surely,  if  none  are  to  be  saved 
thereby,  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  was  the  refinement  of  cruelty. 
But  to  save  from  what?  is  the  question.  From  sin?  Was  it  to 
do  this,  that  Christ  came  ?  Then  his  mission  was  a  failure,  for 
ALL  SIN  and  come  short.  Was  it  to  save  from  punishment  ? 
Then  we  behold  a  failure  again  ;  for  the  whole  race  is  born  to 
trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.  Was  it  to  save  from  death  ? 
Failure  is  still  manifest,  for  all  men  die.  ''There  is  no  discharge 
in  this  war."  Was  it  to  make  eternal  punishment  impossible? 
This  very  impossibility,  according  to  the  theory  of  "general 
mercy,"  already  existed  in  the  essential  nature  of  Jehovah. 
Eternal  punishment  and  divine  goodness  are  so  antagonistic  that 
for  one  to  exist  is  the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  other.  Why, 
then,  did  Christ  come  ?     Whom  did  he  come  to  save,  and  prom 

WHAT? 

The  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die.  Cursed  is  every  one  that  con- 
tinueth  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Law,  to  do 
them.  For  God  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.  Against 
these  solemn  decrees  the  mind  of  man  has  ever  rebelled.  Cain, 
THE  FATHER  OF  RATIONALISM,  held  to  a  religion  without  faith, 
murdered  Abel,  and  then,  under  the  just  judgment  of  God,  ex- 
claimed, "My  punishment  is  more  than  I  can  bear."  And  the 
transgressor  in  every  age  has  been  heard  to  say  that  the  "revealed 
way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal."  For  the  soul  in  ruins  vindicates 
its  wrong-doing  by  charges  of  injustice  and  partiality  brought 
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against  another.  '^  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the 
children's  teeth  are  on  edge."  It  is  in  vain  that  the  Alnaighty 
declares  that  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquities  of  the  father ; 
neither  the  father  the  iniquities  of  the  son — the  unbeliever  per- 
sists in  saying  "the  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal." 

Unsanctified  reason  struggles  to  discredit  Revelation,  to  under- 
mine authority,  and  to  fill  with  rash  fallacies  the  mouth  of  the 
detractor.  Scepticism  is  embodied  and  reembodied  in  diversified 
creeds.  Jehovah  is  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  hence  the  wicked 
do  not  like  to  retain  God — the  God  of  the  Bible — in  their  knowl- 
edge. Any  scheme,  however  wild,  improbable,  or  absurd,  is 
preferred,  provided  it  banishes  correction  and  unfetters  the  spirit 
in  its  practices  of  lust.  But  God  does  not  leave  himself  without 
a  witness,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  vilest  and  most  obdurate. 
For  there  are  accusing  thoughts,  which,  ever  and  anon,  stir  the 
conscience  and  testify  to  the  record  that  "the  wages  of  sin  is 
death." 

y  And  what  is  sin  ?  Is  it  riot  "  any  want  of  conformity  unto,  or 
transgression  of,  the  law  of  God?"  And  since  sin  "utterly  indis- 
poses, disables,  and  makes  opposite  unto  all  that  is  spiritually 
good,  and  wholly  inclines  to  evil  and  that  continually,"  since  it 
is  a  total  corruption  of  man's  nature,  is  not  death  the  inevitable 
result?  For  what  is  spiritual  life  but  the  converse  of  this?  In 
a  normal  state  there  is  no  conflict  between  mind  and  body 
on  the  one  side,  and  God's  commandment  on  the  other,  for  all 
are  very  good.  But  sin  is  a  paralysis.  Yea,  it  is  a  spell  that 
eradicates  good  and  inaugurates  evil.  And  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
lust,  when  it  has  conceived  to  bring  forth  sin,  and  sin,  when  it  is 
finished,  bringeth  forth  death.  There  can  be  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  Were  it  otherwise,  law  would  cease  to  be  law.  Look, 
for  example,  at  the  leper.  The  disease  that  infests  his  body  is 
incurable  from  the  start.  For  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  the  vitals  are  involved.  Hence,  sooner  or  later, 
without  divine  help,  destruction  is  sure.  Through  weary  days, 
the  frame  of  the  sufferer  weakens  and  fails  frono  the  burden  and 
horror  of  a  putrefying  disease.  And  as  leprosy  deals  with  the 
body,  so  sin  deals  with  the  soul.     In  both  cases,  the  sources  of 
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Mfe  are  irretrievably  destroyed.  And  with  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  are  there  any  needed  forces  frona  without,  to  make 
death  certain. 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death.     It  is  vain  to  suppose  that  effects 
can  be  removed  while  the  cause  still  abides.    And  as  death  is  the 
only  possible  offspring  of  sin,  nothing  can  initiate  life  that  does 
not  before  hand  extirpate  guilt.     The  idea,  therefore,  of  mercy 
without  expiation,  or  forgiveness  without  redenaption,  is  simply 
contradictory.     For  sin  and  its  wages,  either  here  or  hereafter, 
are  indissolubly  conjoined.     And  as  the  leper  can  never  be  pure 
while  the  leprosy  remains,  so  the  sinner  cannot  be  healed  while 
a  "venomous  disease  infects  his  vital  blood."     Moreover,  in  any 
scheme  of  "general  mercy,"  the  sentence  of  the  judge  must  be 
one  and  the  same  for  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.     Under  this 
plan,  the  vilest  transgressor  needs  neither  penalty  nor  sacrifice 
to  satisfy  justice.     The  Holy  Grod,  in  the  final   day,  will  treat 
with  equal   favor  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.     In  his  eye, 
according  to  this  plan,  it  will  be  unessential  whether  the  law  is 
obeyed  or  its  sanctions  contemned.     For  "general  mercy"  abro- 
gates authority,  blends  virtue  and  vice,  and  levels  in  the  dust 
the   very  throne  of  the  Almighty.     Worth  has  no  reward  and 
iniquity  goes  unpunished,  while  "evil  is  called  good  and  good 
evil."     And  with  government  thus  overthrown,  mercy  descends 
into  cruelty  and   righteousness  is  turned  into  wrong,  while  the 
pure  dwellings  of  the  saved  in  glory  must  be  identified  forever 
with  the  foul  haunts  and  habitations  of  the  vile.     And,  of  neces- 
sity, from  rectitude  so  perverted  and  associations  so  antagonistic, 
would  emanate  a  gloom,  in  the  blackness  of  whose  dread  shadows 
the  just  and  the  unjust  would  alike  be  confounded. 
?     Hence,'  "general  mercy"   for  the  offenders  becomes  special 
vengeance  to  the  upright.      For  let   it  be  remembered  that  no 
scheme  of  rationalism  that  looks  to  "general  mercy,"  ever  accepts, 
much  less  proffers,  any  method  of  redemption  from  without.     The 
sinful  and  sinning  soul  is   thrown   back  upon  its  own  energies 
wholly.     What  it  is  to  be,  must  be  developed  out  of  self     But, 
given  the  factors,  leprosy  in  the  one  case  and  sin  in  the  other, 
and  leave  out  all  superhuman  checks  and  interworkings,  and  the 
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issue,  in  the  end,  is  as  irreparable  as  doom.  It  is  not  more  infal- 
libly certain  that  gravitation  holds  worlds  to  their  orbits,  and 
«very  creature,  animate  or  inanimate,  to  its  place,  than  that  '^the 
WAGES  OF  SIN  IS  DEATH."  So  long  as  the  malady  is  uncured, 
the  worm  must  do  its  work.  And  it  is  this  spiritual  incompati- 
bility between  falsehood  and  truth  that  fixes  the  soul  forever  to 
its  lot.  And  thus,  in  the  deep  nature  of  things,  the  occupant  of 
one  place  cannot  pass  to  the  abode  of  the  other.  There  may  be 
changes,  but  the  bad  only  become  worse ;  and  wider  and  deeper 
grow  the  developments  of  sin,  as  the  everlasting  ages  roll.  And 
ever  and  forever  the  dead  soul,  amid  the  thickening  gloom,  be- 
holds  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  its  irreparable  loss. 

Nor  does  the  objection  hold  good,  in  the  meanwhile,  that  the 
disposition,  nature,  and  allotments  of  man  were  encompassed  from 
the  beginning  bj  inflexible  necessity.  True,  in  one  sense,  all 
died  in  Adam,  and  mankind,  without  exception,  are  conceived  in 
sin  and  brought  forth  in  iniquity,  and  go  astray  from  the  womb 
speaking  lies.  But  man,  in  the  first  place,  was  a  voluntary 
agent,  and  what  Adam  did  in  the  garden  and  what  we  do  now 
is  the  result  of  a  freedom  that  cannot  be  made  more  free.  Nor 
does  it  answer  to  say  that  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses 
and  has  ever  reigned,  even  over  those  who  sin  not  after  the  sim- 
ilitude of  Adam's  transgression.  For  under  this  economy  of  the 
Almighty,  no  detriment  arises  to  those  who  are  incapable  of  being 
called  by  the  ministry  of  the  word.  For  infants  dying  in  infancy 
are  made  partakers  of  the  great  salvation  through  Christ,  and 
without  faith.  The  death  penalty  of  the  future  is  meted  to  thos€, 
only,  who  sin  wilfully. 

And  if  it  be  asked  why  each  person  born  into  the  world  was 
not  placed  upon  trial  for  himself,  it  can  be  responded  that  through 
the  federal  relation,  only,  does  salvation  seem  possible  to  any 
individual  of  the  race.  For  if  none  died  in  Adam,  neither  can 
any  be  made  alive  in  Christ.  Besides,  if  our  first  parents,  with 
the  society  and  surroundings  of  Eden,  failed  to  obey,  is  it  not 
certain  that  every  child  born,  of  this  guilty  fallen  pair  would  have 
departed  from  the  commandment  ? '  For  such  opportunities  for 
obedience  as  were  granted  to  Adam  could  never  have  been  assigned 
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to  any  of  his  seed.  God  created  the  first  man  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness,  and  everything  in  the  garden  corresponded 
thereto.  But  if  in  spite  of  all,  Adam  fell,  can  it  be  doubted  that 
his  posterity,  without  exception,  born  of  sinfbl  parents  <  and  en- 
compassed by  sinful  habits,  would  also  have  sinned  and  come 
short?  But  had  the  soul  been  put  upon  trial  for  itself  alone,  and 
fallen,  then,  likewise,  must  life  have  come  only  through  self. 
For  the  destruction  of  representation  on  the  one  side,  destroys  it 
fatally  on  the  other.  And  after  trial,  in  such  form,  to  each 
member  of  the  great  household  of  Adam,  '^dead"  as  all  must  have 
been  '4n  trespasses  and  sins,"  there  could  have  reniained — the 
federal  headship  gone — nothing  but  a  "certain  fearful  looking  for 
of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation  which  shall  devour  the  adver- 
saries!" For  since  the  fall  of  Eden,  "by  the  deeds  of  the  law 
there  can  be"  no  flesh  justified  in  God's  sight.  "All  sin,  all  go 
astray.  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one."  And  yet  the 
Scriptures  say:  "Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all 
things  which  are  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  to  do  thero." 
And  since  it  is  indubitably  sure  that  righteousness  cannot  come 
by  the  law,  the  only  conceivable  prospect  for  the  lost  is  to  draw 
nigh  to  Jesus  under  that  "new  covenant"  which  abolishes  the 
death  inherited  from  the  first  Adam,  and  bestows  eternal  life 
upon  the  believer,  through  Christ  Jesus,  the  second. 

Christ,  therefore,  is  our  only  hope.  It  is  he  that  hath  redeemed 
us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us.  "For 
as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the 
obedience  of  another,  shall  many  be  made  righteous.  The  law 
entered  that  the  offence  might  abound ;  but  where  sin  abounded, 
grace  did  much  more  abound.  That  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto 
death,  even  so  might  grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto 
eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  And  thus  "the  right- 
eousness of  God,  without  the  law,  is  manifested,  being  witnessed 
by  the  law  and  the  prophets,  even  the  righteousness  which  is  by 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  unto  all,  and  upon  all  them  that  believe. 
For  there  is  no  diff'erence,  for  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of 
the  glory  of  God,  being  justified  freely  by  his  grafce  through  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus — whom  God  hath  set  forth  to 
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be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  bis  right- 
ousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past  through  the 
forbearance  of  God  ;  to  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his  righteouil- 
ness,  that  he  might  be  just  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth.*' 
Here,  then,  are  the  plah,  providence,  and  compassion  of  God, 
over  against  the  rebellion  and  folly  of  mah.  '*God  concluded 
all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all.  Oh  the 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of 
God !  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways 
past  finding  out !  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord, 
and  who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ?  And  who  hath  given  to  him 
and  it  shall  be  recompensed  unto  him  again?  For  of  him,  and 
THROUGH  HIM,  and  TO  HIM,  are  all  things ;  to  whom  be  glory  for- 
ever.    Amen." 

Let  the  reader  hold  fast  to  the  thought  that  this  death  is  not 
simply  physical  and  temporal,  but  also  spiritual  and  eternal. 
Nor  is  it  needed  in  the  argument — though  manifestly  true  in 
itself— to  assert  that  the  inequalities  of  the  present  demand  an 
adjustment  in  the  future.  It  is  obvious  to  all  that  the  deserving, 
in  our  world,  often  suffer,  while  the  vicious  escape  or  are  rewarded. 
Nor  can  it  be  responded,  fairly,  to  this  acknowledged  fact,  that  in 
the  very  act  of  doing  right,  the  just  man  is  fully  compensated, 
while  the  wrong-doer  ever  smarts  under  the  dread  consciousness 
of  guilt.  For  the  agonies  of  the  wicked  under  remorse  only  verify 
the  premise.  For  if  sin  be  a  bitter  thing  in  this  earth,  why 
should  it  cease  to  be  a  bitter  thing  in  that  world  which  is  to  come? 
If  God  is  not  too  merciful  to  punish  the  culpable  IN  time,  why 
shall  he  be  too  merciful  to  visit  with  this  vengeance  the  same 
guilty  soul  in  that  eternity  that  approaches?  Ah!  only  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  sin,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next,  and 
ITS  WAGES  are  sure.  And  what  if  the  pure  in  heart  do  always 
possess  an  inward  consolation,  is  the  fulfilment  of  God's  covenant 
with  the  righteous  a  credit  that  the  graceless  offender  can  appro- 
priate to  himself?  Can  A  vindicate  his  own  robberies  upon  the 
plea  that  B  always  makes  the  losses  good?  Does  not  the  law 
still  hold  its  claims? 

But  if  the  ''thrones"  are  to  be  set,  how  can  it  be  otherwise 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  4 — 16. 
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than  that  the  awards  of  "That  Day"  shall  correspond  exactly 
with  the  character  and  antecedents  of  the  party  to  be  judged? 
And  if  this  principle  be  correct — and  who  dare  deny  it — then 
when  the  sinner  appears  before  the  Judge,  the  only  sentence  pos- 
sible in  the  case  is  that  fearful  one,  *'Let  him  that  is  filthy  be 
filthy  still."  And  hence  that  wild  threnody  of  despair,  which 
shall  echo  through  the  dark  bosom  of  hell  forever,  is  the  logical 
consequence  of  iniquity  whose  germinal  was  in  time.  Even 
while  we  write  the  sinner  is  condemned.  Execution  has  been 
stayed,  and  only  because  "that  grace  of  God  thatbringeth  salva- 
tion has  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us  that,  denying  ungodli- 
liness  and  worldly  lust,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly  in  this  present  world."  But  only  let  this  heavenly  lure  be 
gone,  and  the  soul  is  lost  forever.  For  the  only  living  thing 
within  the  sinner  is  the  still  small  voice  of  grace  which  entreats 
him  to  awake.  Allow  this  to  depart,  and  all  else  is  death.  Look 
at  the  corpse.  It  is  cold,  pulseless,  and  without  breath.  The 
members — bands,  feet,  etc. — are  physically  the  same,  but  that 
which  gave  them  power  and  motion  has  departed.  The  life 
principle  is  gone  !  So  long  as  the  spirit  remained  the  body 
was  alive,  but  no  sooner  does  the  inward  occupant  flee  than  cor- 
ruption sets  in.  This  is  what  men  call  death.  So  much  for  the 
body.  Turn  now  to  the  soul.  It  has  already  sinned  and  come 
short.  The  whole  head  is  sick  and  whole  heart  faint.  Why  then 
is  not  the  sentence  speedily  executed?  The  answer  must  be  that 
the  breath  of  the  Almighty  within  delays  the  retribution.  But 
when  the  Holy  One  withdraws,  as  he  will  in  eternity  forever, 
then  "the  worm  that  dieth  not  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched" 
shall  begin  straightway  their  direful  work. 

Mankind,  in  their  legislative  enactments,  unwittingly  it  may 
be,  justify  the  ways  of  God.  The  mandate,  "whoso  sheddeth 
man's  blood  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,"  is  recognised  by 
human  courts.  Body  for  body  is  the  verdict,  even  where  the 
creature  sits  in  judgment  on  the  creature.  But  yonder  at  the 
"  Throne"  the  soul  shall  be  tried  for  soul-murder.  Now  if  sin 
has  its  wages  in  the  present  world,  with  man  as  jtfdge,  shall  not 
sin  get  its  award  in  the  next  world  where  Jehovah  sits  in  judg- 
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ment?  If  body  death  is  just  when  the  body  is  destroyed,  is  soul 
death  too  great  when  soul  murder  is  made  out?  And  besides, 
there  arises  to  view  once  again  that  antagonism  between  virtue 
and  vice  which  is  inherent  and  unconquerable.  For  evil  and 
good  can  never  be  agreed.  And  hence  in  the  awards  of  eternity 
the  righteous  is  simply  admitted  to  that  for  which  he  has  tastes — 
to  that  for  which  he  is  fitted — to  that  which  corresponds  with 
the  yearings  of  his  nature.  The  wicked,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
assigned  to  his  own  place — to  the  only  place  in  the  universe  for 
which  he  is  prepared.  Society,  as  constituted  at  present  among 
men,  ejects  from  its  bosom  the  defiled  and  offensive,  and  this 
when  the  infection  complained  of  is  only  a  disorder  of  the  body. 
Look  at  the  leper.  *'The  priest  shall  pronounce  him  utterly 
unclean.  And  the  leper  in  whom  the  plague  is,  his  clothes  shall 
be  rent,  and  his  head  bare,  and  he  shall  put  a  covering  upon 
his  upper  lip,  and  shall  cry,  Unclean,  unclean.  All  the  days 
wherein  the  plague  shall  be  in  him  he  shall  be  defiled;  he  ia 
unclean :  he  shall  dwell  alone.  Without  the  camp  shall  his  habi- 
tation be."  This  law  of  the  leprosy  was  enacted  for  the  physical 
protection  of  a  community  of  earth;  but  upon  a  moral  arena,  and 
in  the  very  presence  of  God,  is  it  not  monstrous  to  suppose  that 
there  shall  exist  the  licensed  interminglings  of  purity  and  filth? 
that  the  world  that  now  is  will  empty  its  reeking  dens  into  the 
golden  streets  of  the  Holy  City,  and  while  the  morally  unclean 
defile  with  their  plague-spots  the  fair  residence  of  the  saints,  no 
authority  shall  obtain  to  banish  the  leper  and  force  him  to  dwell 
without,  alone  in  his  habitation  ?  Are  we  to  witness  in  the  heav- 
enly world  a  spectacle  at  which  humanity  revolts  even  upon 
earth  ?  For  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  difference  between 
the  sinner  in  heaven  or  in  hell  is  one  of  locality  only,  and  not 
of  CONDITION  or  ESTATE.  EVERYWHERE  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death. 

The  man  of  science  with  telescopic  gaze  sweeps  the  heavens 
to  ascertain  the  law  which  moves  and  binds  and  governs  these 
uncounted  worlds  in  the  iitmensity  of  space.  Do  the  same 
principles  of  attraction  exist  and  regulate  there  which  are  the 
bond  of  material  union  here?     To  the  depths  of  this  vast  abyss 
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is  matter 'essentially  the  same  ;  and  does  the  mechanism — the 
metes  and  bounds  of  every  shining  orb — point  with  inexorable 
logic  to  an  all  controlling,  neyet-  deviating  mind?  And  do  these 
very  heavens  so  declare  the  glory  of  this  one  '*  incorruptij)le  God, 
who  is  over  all  blessed  forever,"  as  to  exclude  the  bare  possibility 
of  another  who  works  independently,  according  to  the  counsel  of 
a  diverse  but  co-equal  will?  If  the  keen  scrutiny  of  science  so 
reveals  (and  who  shall  deny  that  it  does?)  throughout  the  wide 
circle  of  the  spheres,  is  not  the  conclusion  analogically  irresisti- 
ble, that  he  who  allows  no  change  in  the  order,  essence,  and  har- 
mony of  the  material  universe  also  ordains  one  moral  law  to 
bind  all  intelligent  creatures,  wherever  they  exist,  and  however 
remote  their  abodes?  This  will  of  the  Holy  and  Omnipotent 
One  is  accomplished  not  only  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  but  with 
equal  sovereignty  and  power  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
But  if  the  Lord  be  the  true  God,  *' whose  goings  forth  have  been 
from  old^-the  Most  High  that  liveth  forever,"  whose  law  and 
dominion  are  immutable,  infinite,  and  everlasting,  and  his  king- 
dom from  generation  to  generation,"  then  if  death  is  the  wages  of 
sin  in  one  world,  death  must  be  its  wages  in  every  other! 

The  righteous  man  in  the  present  life  struggles  with  many 
adverse  influences.  Sense  and  materialism  oppose.  Another 
law  in  his  members  wars  against  the  law  of  his  mind.  But  when 
the  justified  soul  goes  up  to  glory,  it  leaves  behind  all  that  encum- 
bers. The  felicities  of  the  redeemed  shall  never  more  be  fettered 
by  sin.  For  carnal  motions  cease,  and  the  pious  spirit  enters  an 
arena  for  which  it  has  yearned  and  whose  blessed  communings 
are  infinite  joy.  On  the  contrary,  the  sinner  meets  the  bar  of 
God  with  innate  guilt,  unwashed,  and  "passion  raging  like  a  sea." 
The  heart'  desperately  wicked,  and  with  every  expedient  for  puri^ 
fication  far  in  the  background,  appears  before  a  Judge  who  can- 
not look  upon  sin,  and  that  "will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty." 
And  even  if  the  trial  were  renewed  many  times  over,  the  sen- 
tence must  be  the  same,  for  "the  wages  of  sin  is  death." 

And  in  this  view  it  will  be  seen  that  hell  is  no  creation  of  the 
Bible,  but  a  great  and  awful  fact  that  existed  antecedent  to  all 
revelations !    Its  necessity  is  illustrated  every  day  and  every  hour 
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in  man's  habits  and  in  that  nature  of  man  that  lies  deeper  down 
than  habit.  And  while  Jesus  Christ  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light  in  the  gospel,  he  did  not  unfold  for  the  first  time  the  doc- 
trine of  retribution.  For  in  unregenerate  souls  of  every  land 
and  clime,  even  where  the  gospel  has  not  gone,  the  dread  intima- 
tions of  conscience  point  with  assurance  to  the  revelation  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God.  And  even  when  the  refractory 
dream  of  some  future  haven  of  rest,  the  heritage  which  they  seek 
is  not  a  kingdom  of  purity  and  peace,  but  simply  a  refuge  from 
punishment  and  an  inheritance  of  lust. 

But  how  preposterous  the  hope!  For  the  sting  of  death  is 
sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law,  and  these  two  will  be 
present,  whether  the  soul  ascends  up  into  heaven  or  makes  its 
bed  in  hell.  Solitude  and  darkness,  a  dwelling-place  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  cannot  divide  the  spirit  from  its  guilt 
nor  exile  the  offender  beyond  the  limits  of  law.  God's  preroga- 
tive is  without  bound.  Anywhere  in  the  universe  man's  sin  shall 
find  him  out.  The  more  therefore  it  is  considered  the  deeper 
grows  the  thought  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death — that  the  soul 
has  in  itself  the  seeds  of  everlasting  woe. 

Although  the  argument,  for  the  most  part,  has  been  based 
upon  the  essential  qualities  and  consequent  recompence  of  sin, 
yet  it  needs  to  be  solemnly  considered  that  in  correspondence 
with  this,  the  nature  and  justice  of  God  demand  for  the  trans- 
gressor a  righteous  retribution.  For  Jehovah's  law  is  immuta- 
ble, and  he  who  is  infinitely  just  can  by  no  means  ^clear  the 
guilty.  A  God  of  love  who  is  also  a  God  of  purity,  must  have 
a  part  in  the  punishment  of  sin.  The  Holy  One  of  eternity  ex- 
pelled Adam  from  the  garden,  sent  the  Deluge  when  he  saw  the 
wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  destroyed  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  with  fire  and  brimstone,  visited  Pharaoh  with  plagues, 
and  slew  the  first-born  of  Egypt.  He  put  a  mark  in  the  fore- 
head of  Cain,  struck  Ananias  and  Sapphira  dead  for  lying  unto 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  many  a  time  sent  the  sword  and  pestilence 
on  the  earth.  "Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith  [the 
Lord." 

And  now,  if  God  is  compelled  to  limit  or  soften  the  punishment 
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of  transgressors  in  eternity,  by  the  same  process  of  proof  it  could 
be  demonstrated  that  it  is  obligatory  on  him  to  cut  short  the 
inflictions  of  time.  It  could  be  shown — by  the  theory  referred 
to — still  farther,  that  mercy  and  justice  demand  it  of  Jehovah 
that  he  should  force  upon  the  uncounted  millions  born  and  living 
in  sin,  altars,  sanctuaries,  and  light.  But  by  this  method,  too, 
the  mighty  Sovereign  of  the  universe  sitting  on  his  august  throne 
is  not  only  stripped  of  his  prerogatives  before  the  armies  of 
heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  but  sunk  to  a 
level  even  below  the  commonest  judge  among  men.  For  in  look- 
ing around  us  we  behold  legislatures  enacting  statutes,  human 
judges  expounding  them,  and  juries  deciding  upon  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused.  But  the  great  God,  who  ought  to 
combine  in  his  pers^  the  authority  of  these  three,  is,  according 
to  the  new  theology,  not  allowed  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
either.  It  has  come  to  this,  that  the  creature  not  only  claims  to 
be  the  judge  in  his  own  affairs,  but  undertakes  to  lay  down  rules 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Almighty.  Man  not  only  virtually 
denies  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right,  but  ventures 
to  inquire  of  the  Creator,  "Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus?" 
Nevertheless,  theorise  as  men  may,  suffering  has  existed  for  ages 
within  the  human  soul  and  without,  and  still  exists.  But  if  God 
allows  suffering  to  be  present  in  one  world,  who  dare  say  that  he 
will  abolish  it  hereafter  in  all  others.  On  the  contrary,  if  death 
be  the  wages  of  sin  here,  does  not  analogy  teach  that  death  must 
be  the  same  wages  hereafter?  The  change  of  venue  dues  not 
alter  the  principle  involved.  For,  as  before  stated,  the  removal 
of  the  body  or  soul  from  one  locality  to  another  makes  no  essenl 
tial  alteration  in  its  condition  or  state ;  just  as  the  leper,  trans- 
ferred froH)  a  dungeon  to  a  king's  palace,  will  bear  along  with 
him  the  same  whited  spots.  The  difficulty,  either  with  sin  or 
an  incurable  disease,  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  mercy  of  the 
physician  or  judge,  but  in  the  desperate  nature  of  the  maladies 
themselves.  '  !!  'i-M 

Nor  can  any  fairly  object  to  this.  For  the  household,  society, 
and  the  state,  are '  constituted  in  the  idea  of  •  censure  and 
award.     To  abolish  punishment  would  be  to  break  down  parental 
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authority,  to  open  every  jail,  to  throw  wide  th«  penitentiary,  and 
to  uproot  the  gallows.  It  would  be  to  turn  loose  upon  the  com- 
munity the  thief,  the  debauchee,  and  the  assassin.  The  only 
terror  to  desperate  evil  doers  would  be  gone,  and  no  man's 
property,  Honor,  or  life,  could  be  safe.  That  sense  of  security 
which  now  pervades  the  public  mind  would  be  exchanged  for 
abiding  apprehensions.  The  gentler  members  of  our  household 
would  not  dare  to  go  abroad,  while  the  very  sanctuary  of  home 
would  be  constantly  in  danger  of  the  inroads  of  the  desperado. 
But,  thank  God,  a  little  wisdom  is  still  left  in  the  land.  Legis- 
latures enact  laws  against  crime,  and  juries  do  not  think  that 
sorrow  on  the  part  of  the  thief,  or  of  the  keenest  remorse  in  the 
8oul  of  the  murderer,  are  sufficientof  themselves  to  make  atonement 
for  the  outrage.  On  the  contrary,  courts,  composed  of  men,  not 
only  condemn  but  punish  the  criminal.  Every  practical  and 
sensible  man  understands  how  utterly  futile  and  visionary  would 
be  the  effort  to  control  the  vicioiis  by  the  golden  rule  of  love. 
Whenever  there  is  law  there  must  be  annexed  a  penalty  for  dis- 
obedience. 

But  if  an  earthly  court  punishes  the  offender,  can  it  be  expected 
that  the  infinitely  perfect  Governor  of  the  universe  will  allow  the 
culprit  to  go  free?  yea  more,  to  receive  the  transgressor,  the 
murderer  it  may  be  reeking  in  gore,  into  the  company  of  the  glo- 
rified and  pure?  Ah!  that  this  cannot  be,  we  have  distinct  and 
oft-repeated  warnings. 

There  is  the  account  of  the  "rich  man  who  died  and  was  buried, 
and  in  hell  lifted  up  his  eyes  being  in  torment."  Besides,  be- 
tween this  lost  soul  and  the  saved  a  great  gulf  had  been  "fixed." 
In  "the  last  day,"  God,  we  are  told,  shall  separate  the  righteous 
from  the  wicked,  as  the  shepherd  divides  the  sheep  from  the 
goats.  To  those  on  his  left  hand  the  Judge  will  say,  "  Depart,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 
With  not  a  whit  more  clearness  does  the  Bible  declare  the  safety 
of  the  righteous  than  it  unfolds  the  danger  and  doom  of  the 
wicked.  If  the  one  is  to  enter  into  eternal  life,  the  other  is  to  go 
away  into  eternal  punishment.  ^'Aionion,"  as  every  scholar 
knows,  is  the  word  used  to  describe  alike  the  duration  of  blessed* 
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ness  and  the  period  of  suffering.  And  if  it  be  taught  by  thi& 
word  that  the  wicked  are  to  be  cast  away  only  for  "an  age  long," 
or  for  a  season  '* something  above  and  beyond  time,"  then  the 
happiness  and  glory  of  the  redeemed  must  be  limited  to  the  same 
term.  It  is  thus  seen  that  we  cannot  raise  the  guilty  to  heaven 
without  at  the  same  time  unsettling  the  foundation  of  the  justified 
and  saved.  And  such  are  ever  the  inconsistencies  and  folly  of 
error,  especially  in  those  attempts  of  the  wise  of  this  world  to 
improve  upon  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures. 

And  with  what  shadow  of  justice,  after  all,  can  the  transgressor 
complain  that  punishment  awaits  him  for  sin?  Does  he  not  dis- 
obey wilfully?  Is  there  not  an  inward  monitor  that  confesses  to- 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  that  they  are  right  and  true? 
Is  there  a  human  being  on  the  earth  sunken  so  low  who  does  not 
acknowledge  the  excellency  of  virtue  and  the  sting  and  anguish 
of  sin  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men  are 
fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil,  that  any  refuse  to  conform  to  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel?  Does  not  nature  even  utter  her  voice? 
There  are  the  heavens  which  declare  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
firmament  which  showeth  his  handiwork.  Day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge.  The  Almighty 
speaks  to  us  in  the  foundations  of  his  mountains  and  in  the  valleys 
which  are  spread  forth.  Bounties  and  beauties  without  number 
unfold  the  goodness  of  God,  while  the  volcano,  pestilence,  and 
storm  are  intimations  of  his  wrath.  And  to  these  things,  which 
are  seen,  heard,  and  felt,  even  by  the  savage,  correspond  the 
sure  words  of  an  inspired  prophecy.  For  in  the  Scriptures  we 
meet  mercies  manifold,  but  mingled  with  threatenings.  Jehovah 
first  exhausts  the  treasuries  of  his  grace.  He  gives  his  only  be- 
gotten Son  to  die  and  redeem  the  wicked.  Tie  sends  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  convince  men  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment.' 
He  not  only  provides  a  ransom  for  the  "chief  of  sinners,"  but 
commissions  living  teachers  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  disciple 
the  nations,  offering  salvation  to  every  creature  without  money 
and  without  price.  The  preacher  is  bidden  to  proclaim  it  the 
wide  world  over,  that  Jehovah  is  willing  to  save  to  the  uttermost; 
that  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanses  from  all  sin;  that  God  takes 
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pleasure  in  the  death  of  none,  but  solemnly  avers,  by  his  life,  a 
desire  that  the  wicked  should  turn  and  live.  :;«- 

And  now,  after  such  gifts,  sacrifices,  invitations,  preparation," 
forbearance,  aud  love  of  God  the  Father  and  his  only  begotten 
/and  well  beloved  Son,  shnll  a  sinner  that  refuses  the  offer  and 
despises  the  mercy  go  free,  without  punishment  ?ind  without 
reproof?  Shall  earthly  courts  sentence  and  execute  the  culprit 
who  has  trifled  with  human  rights,  and  the  soul  that  has  outragecj 
every  law,  contemned  God's  compassion,  trampled  upon  a  loving 
Saviour,  and  murdered  itself,  be  alloMcd  to  escape?  If  so,  how 
appalling  the  thought:  a  God  insulted,  his  statutes  derided,  the 
blood  of  his  co-equal  scouted,  and  yet  no  arm  in  the  universe  able 
or  willing  to  avenge!  It  cannot  be.  Let  the  wicked  therefore' 
beware  when  God  risetb  up.  Fgr  when  he  yisiteth,  \yhat  shall 
the  sinner  answer? 

In  conclusion,  what  shall  we  do?  In  view  of  a  bare  possibility 
of  eternal  doom,  would  it  not  be  wise  in  the  soul  to  mo-ke  its 
peace  with  God?  The  strife  is  unequal.  "I^et  the  potsherds  of 
the  earth  contend  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth,  but  woe  to  him 
that  contends  with  his  Maker!"  With  the  blood  of  Calvary 
flowing,  why  should  any  perish?  "Look  unto  me  and  be  ye 
saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  for  I  am  God,  and  there  js  none 
else."  "Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord; 
though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow ; 
though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool."  Only 
'*be  ye  willing  and  obedieijt"  and  "I,  even  I,  am  he  thijt  shall 
blot  out  thy  transgressions  for  ray  own  sake,  and  will  not  remem- 
ber thy  sins."  0  sinner,  believe  and  be  saved, 
VOL.  XXIX.,  jjio.  4 — 16. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 


A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  xMAN   IMPOSSIBLE  WITHOUT 
AID  FROM  REVELATION. 

The  sum  of  the  main  truths  of  religion,  as  given  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, is:  That  God  is  infinite  in  his  being  and  attributes;  that 
he  is  the  Creator  of  all  things;  that  man  lives  under  a  law  im- 
posed upon  him  by  his  Creator;  that  the  conditions  of  this  law 
are,  that  perfect  obedience  insures  eternal  happiness,  and  dis- 
obedience  works  eternal  misery;  that  man  has  broken  this  law, 
and  thus  incurred  the  penalty  affixed  to  it;  and  that  through 
Jesus  Christ  an  offer  is  made  to  all  who  will  accept  it,  of  re- 
lease from  the  penalty  of  disobedience  and  of  the  gift  of  eternal 
happiness. 

We  may  here  distinguish  two  sets  of  truths  connected  into  one 
series:  1.  The  announcement  of  what  may  be  called  the  natural 
and  necessary  relations  between  the  Creator  and  man.  2.  The 
two  facts — man's  disobedience,  and  the  coming  of  Christ,  and 
what  is  implied  in  each  respectively. 

Now,  of  these  truths,  the  first  set,  though  made  known  by 
revelation,  might  have  been  reached  by  a  'priori  reasoning;  the 
second  could  not  have  been  ascertained  by  such  reasoning  (as, 
indeed,  no  mere  fact  can  be);  but  when  once  made  known,  com- 
mend themselves  to  our  reason  as  the  only  conceivable,  and, 
therefore,  the  true  causes  of  the  actual  condition  of  things  as 
made  known  to  us  by  observation  and  testimony.  If  this  be  so, 
then  the  scheme  of  religion  as  presented  in  the  Bible  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  original  principles  of  human  nature,  though 
undiscoverable  by  human  powers,  and  this,  again,  is  a  strong 
argument  that  the  Bible  is  a  revelation  from  (jod. 

To  develop  these  propositions  is  the  object  of  what  follows. 

English  historians  tell  us  that  the  first  known  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  were  Celts;  that  the  island  was  afterwards  con- 
quered and  held  by  the  Romans,  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Saxons,  afterwards  invaded  by  the  Northmen,  and  finally  subju- 
gated by  the  Norman-French. 
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None  of  these  facts  could  be  ascertained  bj  reasoning.  Our 
belief  of  them  rests  upon  the  authority  of  earlier  records.  But 
should  the  facts  be  questioned,  ample  proof  of  the  truth  of  them 
can  be  adduced  from  the  actual  condition  of  the  English  language. 
In  it  are  found,  at  present,  words  from  the  languages  spoken  by 
these  several  nations  in  such  numbers  and  such  relations  as  to 
preclude  the  doubt  that  the  nations  themselves  once  occupied  the 
soil,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Let  us  now  apply  this  analogy.  Sup- 
pose we  find  that  nothing  but  the  statements  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  will  meet  the  requirements  of  our  reasoning  from  the 
original  principles  of  our  consciousness  and  the  observed  facts 
ascertained  by  a  survey  of  the  actual  condition  of  man,  what  is 
the  obvious  conclusion  to  be  adduced?  This  general  view  will 
make  intelligible  the  method  of  this  article. 

It  is  assumed  that  God,  infinite  in  power,  wisdom,  and  benevo- 
lence, created  all  things.  It  is  sufficient  for  what  we  have  in 
hand  to  signalise  only  these  three  of  his  attributes.  By  a  neces- 
sity of  thought,  we  must  believe  that  he  created  all  things  for  a 
purpose.  The  contradictory  is  unthinkable.  It  would  weaken 
this  demonstrative  proof  to  off*er  a  subsidiary  argument  drawn 
from  the  evidences  of  design  actually  observed  in  nature.  From 
the  infinite  power  and  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  it  follows  immedi- 
ately that  everything  created  by  him  was  perfectly  adapted  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  its  Creator.  This  perfect  adaptation 
(including  its  effect)  of  every  being  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  creation,  is  the  laiv  of  its  being.  Therefore,  we  give  this 
definition  of  the  term,  law.,  as  used  in  the  following  pages: 

Law  is  the  mode  of  being  or  action  assigned  to  the  constitution ' 
of  whatever  exists.     The   Creator  has  given    to  everything  its 
constitution  in  order  that  it  may  thereby  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  its  creation,  and  thus  has  given  to  everything  its  laiv. 

From  the  nature  of  law  as  above  defined,  it  results  that  a 
violation  of  law  brings  destruction  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
Law  is  the  mode  of  being  assigned  to  whatever  exists.  The  law 
ceasing,  the  existence  dependent  on  it  necessarily  ceases  at  the 
same  time.  Thus,  the  law  of  life,  being  that  nutriment  must  be 
supplied:  withhold  the  nutriment,  and  life  ceases. 
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The  laws  determining  the  constitution  of  beings,  are  of  two 
sorts — mechanical  and  moral  laWs.  Whatever  is  subject  to 
mechanical  law,  may  be  called  a  machine ;  and  whatever  is  sub- 
ject to  moral  law,  a  moral  being.  Between  machines  and  moral 
beings,  is  this  fundamental  diiference:  a  machine  cannot  disre- 
gard the  law  of  its  constitution ;  a  moral  being  may.  Hence,  the 
further  difference:  we  cannot,  even  in  thought,  attach  the  notion 
of  merit  to  a  machine  for  acting  in  obedience  to  a  mechanical 
law;  while  we  instinctively  praise  or  blame  a  moral  being  for 
compliance  with  the  moral  law  of  its  constitution. 

Nothing  call  be  more  exact  than  the  risings  and  settings  of  the 
sun  (speaking  phenomenally);  its  steady  progression  northward 
during  the  summer,  to  a  given  line  in  space;  its  instant  solstitial 
pause;  and  then  its  retrogression  to  a  corresponding  line  in  the 
south,  whence  it  resumes  its  annual  career.  All  this  awakens 
our  admiration;  but  we  never  think  that  any  credit  is  due  to  the 
great  luminary  for  its  exact  and  beneficent  regularity:  it  cannot 
do  otherwise.  But  when  we  see  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  obedience 
to  the  heavenly  vision,  suddenly  reversing  his  impetuous  course, 
and  with  undaunted  courage  and  unflagging  zeal  pursuing  the 
career  of  duty,  through  perils  and  persecutions,  to  a  martyr's 
death,  we  not  only  admire  what  is  done,  but  crown  with  praise 
the  doer. 

So,  also,  the  perfect  well-being  of  a  moral  being  is  called  happi- 
ness: we  cannot  predicate  happiness  of  a  machine. 

Thus  God's  creation  arranges  itself  for  our  contemplation  into 
two  distinctly  marked  classes — that  of  machines^  and  that  of  moral 
beings.  We  cannot  doubt  that,  in  point  of  time,  the  creation  of 
machines  came  first.  Orbs  of  limitless  magnitude  and  in  incon- 
ceivable numbers  occupied,  without  filling,  space,  each  a  separate 
existence  all  bound  up  into  unity,  and  all  in  complex  motion. 
To  the  vegetable  machines  was  assigned  the  vital  principle,  and 
to  the  animal  machines  spontaneity  was  superadded.  The  com- 
plexity and  intimacy  of  the  relations  between  all  these  machines, 
at  once  distinct  and  mutually  dependent,  may  be  considered 
infinite,  and  all  these  relations  were  provided  for  by  law.  Some 
laws  excluded  change,  as  those  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  some 
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laws  required  continual  flux,  as  the  progression  and  reproduction 
of  vegetables  and  animals.  But  whether  of  stability  or  variation, 
the  law  was  perfectly  obeyed.  No  atom  of  matter  could  be  lost, 
no  second  of  time  could  be  wasted,  and  the  viewless  wind  was  as 
obedient  to  the  law  as  the  revolving  earth.  The  glory  of  the 
Creator  had  been  sufficiently  manifested  by  the  grandeur,  the 
number,  and  the  perfection  of  created  machines  performing  their 
functions  with  absolute  conformity  to  his  will,  as  expressed  in 
laws  that  could  not  be  broken.  The  idea  of  the  Infinite  Mind  as 
to  a  mechanical  universe  was  attained.  If,  then,  the  Creator 
would  make  any  further  exhibition  of  his  omnipotence,  it  must 
be,  not  by  creating  more  machines,  but  something  else  diff'erent 
from  machines.  But  whatever  is  subject  only  to  a  law  that  can- 
not be  broken,  is  a  machine.  The  creature,  therefore,  that  is  not 
to  be  a  machine,  must  be  relieved  from  the  condition,  must  be 
under  a  law  which  can  be  broken.  Such  a  creature  existed 
when  man  had  been  created,  not  a  machine^  but  a  mornl  being. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  Could  not  the  Creator  have 
so  made  man  that  he  must  of  necessity  have  been  obedient  to  the 
law  of  his  moral  being  as  the  earth  is  obedient  to  the  laws  of 
motion  ?  If  man  had  been  thus  created,  it  is  plain  that  he  would 
have  been  a  mere  machine,  and  virtue  nothing  more  than  moral 
vis  inerticB.  But  we  have  supposed  that  it  was  the  purpose  of 
God  to  create  something  different  from  a  machine  ;  and  therefore 
to  man  must  be  given  the  at  once  high  prerogative,  and  the  fear- 
ful responsibility,  of  being  able  to  act  contrary  to  the  law  of  his 
being.  Yet  observe,  that  the  character  of  law  is  not  thereby  so 
affected  as  to  render  a  moral  law  less  imperative  than  a  mechani- 
cal law.  Each  law  is  the  will  of  the  Creator  as  to  the  creature, 
and  each  is  therefore  supremely  obligatory,  demanding  perfect 
service.  A  law  (being  the  will  of  the  law-giver)  requiring  any- 
thing less  than  perfect  obedience,  is  inconceiva,ble.  Put  into 
other  words,  the  opposite  would  be,  that  the  law-giver  willed  the 
doing  of  a  particular  thing,  and  yet  was  willing  that  it  should 
not  be  done^ — a  contradiction  of  terms,  and  an  impossibility  in 
thought. 

It  seems  to  be  a  corollary  from  this,  that,   whenever  the  con- 
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stituting  law  of  any  creature  is  inoperative,  the  destruction  of 
the  creature  must  follow.  As  obedience  to  the  law  is  the  con- 
dition upon  which  the  Creator  wills  tlie  existence  of  the  creature, 
the  condition  failing,  the  will  is  reversed,  and  the  reason  for  beiriir 
ceases.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  mere  machines.  If  the 
earth  could  disregard  its  centrifugal  impulse,  it  would  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  sun  in  fiery  ruin.  If  its  centripetal  attraction 
were  unheeded,  it  would  dash  hurtlini^:  amorii;  the  celestial  orbs, 
to  final  destruction  in  the  realms  of  limitless  space.  If  water 
and  air  should  vary  their  constituents,  they  would  cease  to  bo  the 
elements  they  are.  And  so,  analogously,  the  refusal  of  a  moral 
being  to  obey  the  law  constituting  him  such,  must  end  in-  moral 
death.  As  an  argument  tending  to  prove  that  this  is  the  law  of 
moral  being,  may  be  adduced  the  fact  of  the  progressive  deteri- 
oration of  every  one  under  the  power  of  a  dominant  vice.  Pos- 
sibly, also,  to  the  operation  of  this  law  we  may  refer  the  cause 
of  the  present  degradation  of  savage  tribes. 

Thus,  by  a  fair,  unforced  explication  of  some  of  the  several 
elements  implied  in  the  relation  between  the  Creator,  God,  and 
his  creature,  man,  we  have  secured  this  result:  man,  by  the 
constitution  of  his  nature,  lives  under  a  law  perfect  in  its  require- 
ments and  absolute  in  its  authority.  This  law  is  a  moral  hiw. 
the  essence  of  which,  as  contrasted  with  a  mechanical  law,  is, 
that  it  is  not  self-executing,  but  may  bo  disregarded  by  the  sub- 
ject of  it ;  with  this  condition,  however,  attached  as  well  to  moral 
as  mechanical  law,  that  disobedience  must  work  out  ultimate  de- 
struction. 

All  this  reasoning  is  strictly  a  priori  Let  us  now  compare  it 
with  the  obvious  facts  of  man's  actual  condition.  We  assume 
that  man  was  created  perfect.  A  contrary  supposition  would 
imply  weakness  or  carelessness  or  malevolence  in  the  Creator. 
This  is  incompatible  with  our  conception  of  God  as  all-powerful, 
all-wise,  and  all -good.  Briefly,  if  the  material  universe  was  not 
created  perfect,  it  is  because  God  either  could  not  or  would  not 
make  it  so.  Of  man,  his  moral  creature,  no  less  can  be  said. 
Here  let  us  say,  that  by  assuming  perfection,  we  do  not  niean  to 
raise  any   question    whether  God's   creation,   material  or  moral. 
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might  not  have  been  different,  but  only  to  assert  that  it  was 
created  with  a  perfect  adaptation  for  what  he  designed  it  to  be. 
To  the  sun  might  have  been  given  a  possible  diameter  triple  its 
actual  one ;  but  the  sun,  as  created,  is  perfect  for  its  intended 
function.  So  man  might  have  had  a  station  nearer  than  he  has 
to  the  angels ;  but  as  the  man  he  was  intended  to  be,  he  was 
created  perfect.     As  such,  is  he  perfect  now? 

Man's  complex  nature  may  be  considered  in  the  three  as- 
pects— physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  Physical  perfection 
implies  freedom  from  bodily  weakness  and  disorder.  Intellectual 
perfection  would  require  the  power  of  perceiving  and  understand- 
ing all  needful  truth  ;  and  moral  perfection  would  ensure  a  full 
and  free  love  to  all  goodness,  and  undeviating  adherence  to  what 
is  known  to  be  right.  The  undisputed  fact,  established  by  the 
mere  inspection  of  man  in  his  actual  condition,  is  that  in  these 
elements  of  his  threefold  nature,  he  is  imperfect.  His  body  is 
the  prey  of  disease ;  his  mind  labors  in  perplexity  over  the 
truths  most  necessary  to  its  well-being  ;  and  his  moral  nature, 
weak  and  perverted,  with  difficulty  withstands  a  tendency  to  utter 
abasement.  Man  was  originally  perfect ;  he  is  now,  undeniably, 
imperfect.     He  has  therefore  been  changed. 

As  to  when  or  how  this  fatal  change  occurred,  we  would  specu- 
late in  vain.  The  discovery  of  facts  is  outside  the  domain  of 
reason  ;  and  yet,  without  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  construct  a  philosophy  of  man  which  shall  reconcile  the 
<leductions  of  reason  with  the  facts  of  present  observation.  In 
one  book,  and  only  one,  this  fact,  which,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  does  not  admit  of  discovery  by  reason  nor  of  proof  by  evi- 
dence, is  made  known.  In  the  Bible,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  fundamental  announcements  is — the  fall  of  man  ! — his 
change  from  a  perfect  to  an  imperfect  being!  As  without  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact,  a  philosophy  of  man  would  be  impossi- 
ble, so,  without  the  revelation  of  it,  the  system  of  doctrine  con- 
fined in  the  Bible  would  have  no  basis  on  which  to  rest. 

But  according  to  the  principle  laid  down,  the  violation  of  the 
law  of  his  constitution  must  work  the  ultimate  destruction  of  a 
moral  creature.     Yet  man  has  violated  this  law,  and  has,  never- 
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theless,  not  been  destroyed.  The  destruction  of  a  moral  being 
implies  a  total  disregard  of  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  the  annihilation  of  conscience  as  a  guide  or  reprover. 
This  is  not  the  actual  condition  of  man.  What  we  mean  may 
be  significantly,  though  not  logically,  expressed  by  saying,  man 
is  not  perfect,  but  he  is  not  a  devil.  How  shall  we  reconcile  our 
reasoning  with  the  fact?  If  the  reasoning  is  true  and  the  fact 
certain,  there  is  but  one  possible  way  of  bringing  them  together. 
Something  must  have  been  interposed  to  avert  the  operation  of 
the  law  which  tended  to  work  ultimate  destruction.  The  law  of 
gravity  causes  a  descending  stone  to  fall  until  it  reaches  the 
earth.  A  stone  has  begun  to  descend,  arid  yet  has  not  ffillen  to 
the  earth.  Why  not?  We  know  assuredly  that  something  has 
been  interposed  to  prevent  its  reaching  the  earth.  Man  has  be- 
gun to  fall,  but  has  not  reached  what  we  may  conceive  to  be  the 
ultimate  point  of  his  descent.  Why  not?  Something  has  been 
interposed  to  arrest  his  inevitable  tendency  to  the  ultimate  de- 
struction of  his  moral  nature.  But  what  could  be  thus  inter- 
posed ?  Human  reason  has  no  element  with  which  to  frame  an 
answer;  speculation  has  no  material  out  of  which  to  shape  an 
hypothesis. 

But  in  the  Bible  is  found — in  the  Bible  only  is  found — not  a 
suggestion,  but  an  articulate  revelation  which  makes  plain  the 
insoluble  problem.  To  develop  this  revelation,  and  to  enforce 
it  upon  the  attention  of  mankind/ is  the  one  great  object  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Man  has  violated  the  law  of  his  moral  constitution,  and  has 
thus  brought  himself  within  the  scope  of  inevitable  destruction  ; 
but — he  is  not  destroyed.  He  has  fallen ;  but  his  fall  is  not 
complete.  Christ  has  interposed  !  This  revelation  explains  the 
mystery  ;  this  revelation  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Bible. 
Observe  now,  the  consistency  between  the  nature  of  the  law 
which  was  broken  and  the  interposition  which  has  been  provided. 
The  law  broken  was  not  a  mechanical  self-executing  law,  but  a 
moral  law,  depending  for  its  observance  upon  the  will  of  man. 
So,  the  interposition  provided  is  not  a  mechanical  absolute 
interposition,  (as  in  the  case  of  the  supposed  arrested  stone,)  but 
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a  moral  interposition,  requiring  for  its  full  efficacy,  to  be  accepted  ^ 
by  the  will  of  man.  We  say,  full  efficacy,  because,  that  some  of 
the  benefits  of  Christianity  are  without  conscious  voluntary 
acceptance  received  both  by  individuals  and  nations,  is  at  once 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  a  fact  of  observation.  The  sun 
warms  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  but  does  not  fructify  it. 

If,  however,  all  existing  imperfection  in  God's  creation  neces- 
sarily implies  violation  of  constitutive  law,  what  shall  be  said  of 
what  seems  to  be  imperfection  or  deterionftion  in  the  physical 
world,  which  could  not  disobey  the  mechanical  law  of  its  consti- 
tution, and  therefore,  according  to  our  reasoning,  ought  to  have 
maintained  the  perfection  of  its  original  creation  ?  Why  are 
there  arid  deserts,  destructive  storms,  malarial  vapors,  poisonous 
plants,  and  noxious  animals?  We  must  say  this,  first,  that  what 
we  take  for  imperfection  may  not  be  all  such ;  and  second,  that 
we  cannot  know  to  what  degree  the  material  and  the  moral  world 
are  so  implicated  that  they  reciprocally  act  the  one  upon  the 
other  for  good  or  for  evil.  According  to  revelation,  a  physical 
act  of  disobedience  instrumentally  wrought  the  moral  deterior- 
ation of  man,  and  we  certainly  know,  that  as  we  are  now  con^sti- 
tuted,  the  physical  acts  of  ourselves  or  others  affect  potentially 
our  moral  nature.  How  then  shall  it  be  considered  impossible,  or 
even  improbable,  that  a  change  in  the  moral  nature  of  man,  the 
head  of  creation,  should  affect  the  condition  of  the  material 
universe  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  soundness  of  any  speculation 
on  this  point,  the  statement  of  the  Bible  is  unequivocal,  that  the 
earth  was  cursed  for  man's  sin  ;  and  thus  offers  the  only  con- 
ceivable reason  why  it  should  be  cursed — should  be  imperfect — 
at  all. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thought,  though  not  bearing  logically  upon  the 
discussion  in  hand,  that  we  may  suppose  that  two  objects  in 
nature  are  presented  to  our  contemplation  in  the  original  perfec- 
tion with  which  they  issued  from  the  hand  of  God.  The  starry 
firmament  was  above  the  effects  of  man's  fall ;  and  the  deep 
ocean,  meant  for  the  perpetual  purifier  of  earth,  was  preserved 
from  the  contamination  of  man's  sin. 

Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  two  facts  are  indispensable  as  links  in 
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the  chain  connecting  the  requirements  of  absolute  reasoning,  and 
the  unquestionable  testimony  of  experience — a  change  in  man's 
original  condition,  and  some  sufficient  interposition  as  the  cause 
of  his  present  condition.  , 

The  Bible  announces  these  two  precise  facts  as  the  collateral, 
fundamental  doctrines  of  revealed  religion.  The  fall  of  man  is 
the  necessary  initial  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  for  Christianity 
is  in  its  essence  and  whole,  scope  remedial  and  restoring.  If  there 
had  been  no  ill,  there  would  be  no  place  for  a  remedy.  If  noth- 
ing had  been  lost,  nothing  could  be  restored.  The  Bible  in  its 
first  verse  presents  the  only  foundation  and  justification  for  all 
else  contained  in  it:  In  the  begirming  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.  In  its  very  earliest  pages  it  gives  us  an  account 
of  the  fall  of  man.  Let  us  group  together  some  of  its  teachings 
as  to  this  fact. 

1.  Man  is  distinctly  informed  that  he  is  under  a  moral,  and 
not  a  mechanical  law.  He  is  forbidden  to  eat  of  the  tree  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  which  implies  the  power  to  do  so,  or  to 
refrain  from  doing. 

2.  The  requirement  of  perfect  obedience  is  made  known  :  "Ye 
shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it." 

3.  The  principle  that  disobedience  of  the  law  works  destruc- 
tion is  announced:  "In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt 
surely  die." 

4.  It  is  impossible  for  man  to  avert  the  destruction  which 
disobedience  necessitates.  If  he  could,  he  would  have  power  over 
the  original  law  of  his  own  constitution,  which  is  inconceivable. 
This  powerlessness  of  man  is  symbolised  by  the  flaming  sword, 
which  makes  hopeless  any  attempt  to  reenter  Paradise. 

5.  The  interposition  is  co-instantaneous  with  the  fall.  The 
germ  of  redemption  is  planted  in  the  first  edge  of  the  wilderness: 
"The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head." 

6.  Here  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  effects  of  disobedience  on  a 
moral  creature  when  no  interposition  is  provided.  Satan  sinned — 
sinned,  as  far  as  we  know,  but  once.  He  fell  immediately  to  the 
lowest  depths,  irretrievably  and  without  hope. 

These  things,  we  think,  are  clearly  set  before  us  in  the  Bible 
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account  of  the  fall.  It  seems  to  us  equally  clear,  that  having 
been  revealed,  they  offer  to  us  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of 
some  of  the  most  momentous  observed  facts  in  the  present  con- 
dition, and  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  in  the  past 
history  of  mankind. 

While  the  principles  set  forth  and  illustrated  in  the  foregoing 
discussion  connect  themselves  with  the  fact  of  the  origin  of  moral 
evil,  they  do  not  touch  the  solution  of  it.  A.lso,  they  require  the 
acceptance  of  the  doctrines  both  of  God's  sovereignty  and  man's 
free  agency,  but  demand  no  philosophical  reconciliation  of  the 
two.  Furthermore,  they  are  suited  to  prepare  us  to  receive  with 
docility  the  great  doctrines  of  the  necessity  of  regeneration  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  justification  by  faith.  Should  one  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  swerve  from  its  appropriate  course,  it  could  not 
by  possibility,  of  itself,  return  to  its  orbit.  The  very  law  of  its 
constitution,  which  if  obeyed,  would  secure  it,  when  disobeyed, 
makes  certain  its  farther  deviation.  So  man,  ceasing  to  be  holy, 
can  never  make  himself  holy  again.  He  must  be  born  again  :  he 
must  have  the  benefit  of  the  interposition  of  something  external 
to  himself — justification  by  faith. 

In  the  light  of  these  principles,  we  apprehend  the  foundation 
of  the  important  truth  of  revelation — that  to  merely  neglect  this 
great  salvation,  is  to  perish.  The  ruin  has  been  wrought.  Its 
final  accomplishment  is  only  suspended  by  the  gracious  inter- 
position of  a  Saviour.  The  benefit  of  this  interposition  is  merely 
offered  ;  it  is  not  mechanically  applied.  It  must  be  accepted  by 
a  free  act  of  the  will.  This  act  withheld,  the  offered  interposi- 
tion is,  for  its  ultimate  end,  unavailing,  and  the  results  of  the  fall 
work  themselves  out,  without  remedy,  forever. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  MAN  versus  THE  POWER  OF  GOD. 

The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  reminds  the  Corinthians  that, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  ministry  among  them,  his  reliance 
for  success  was  not  upon  the  means  upon  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  rely  for  conviction  and  persuasion, — the  resources  of 
logic  and  rhetoric, — but  upon  "the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  power."  This  does  not  mean  merely  a  great  or  powerful 
demonstration,  as  if  the  Holy  Ghost  were  only  a  mightier  lo- 
gician or  a  more  eloquent  orator  than  any  man  could  be,  that 
his  words  were  weightier  and  more  persuasive  than  "the  enticing 
words  of  man's  wisdom."  The  diiference  he  signalizes  is  one  of 
kind,  not  one  of  degree  only.  It  is  a  demonstration  of  power, 
energy,  physical  force,  (we  use  the  word  physical,  simply  in  op- 
position to  the  notion  of  mere  "moral  suasion,")  not  only  pre- 
senting the  evidence  for  the  truth,  but  opening  the  mind  to  re- 
ceive it  and  appreciate  it ;  not  only  proving  Christ  to  be  theo^nly 
Saviour,  the  only  satisfying  portion  of  the  soul,  but  purging  and 
renewing  the  soul  in  order  that  it  might  embrace  him  and  rejoice 
in  him ;  in  short,  a  demonstration  which  consists  in  "effectual 
calling,"  "whereby  the  Spirit,  convincing  sinners  of  their  sin  and 
misery,  enlightening  their  minds  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and 
renewing  their  wills,  doth  persuade  and  enable  them  to  embrace 
Jesus  Christ  freely  offered  to  them  in  the  gospel." 

The  purpose  of  all  this  was  that  "the  faith"  of  the  Corinthians 
"might  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  man  but  in  the  power  of 
God;"  that  the  fjiith  of  believers,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  gospel 
and  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  work  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  might  not  stand  in  any  devices  of  man,  but  in  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  energizing  his  own  ordinances.  This  opposition 
between  the  wisdom  of  man  and  the  power  of  God,  in  relation 
to  the  faith  of  the  Church,  we  propose  to  illustrate. 

1.  There  is  a  sphere  in  which  human  wisdom  and  divine  power 
are  not  opposed  to  each  other.     In  the  sphere  of  nature  they  are 
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in  entire  harmony ;  we  might  say,  even  coincident  with  each 
other.  The  wisdom  of  man,  so  far  as  it  is  exercised  in  the  pro- 
duction of  mechanical  results,  has  its  foundation  in  the  uniformity 
of  nature,  the  order  of  established  causes,  the  system  of  invari- 
able sequences,  in  the  material  universe  around  us.  The  instinct 
of  our  intellectual  constitution  prompts  us  to  expect  this  uni- 
formity. We  learn,  by  enlarging  the  sphere  of  observation  and 
experiment,  by  accumulating  a  number  of  particulars,  to  distin- 
guish between  real  and  apparent  sequences,  and  to  determine  the 
essential  conditions  in  which  one  event  succeeds  another.  Ex- 
perience modifies  and  corrects  our  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
nature,  but  does  not  originate  or  strengthen  it.  Now  it  is  this 
confidence  in  the  laws  of  nature  which  gives  rise  to  mechanical 
skill ;  without  it,  the  right  hand  would  soon  lose  its  cunning. 
The  desired  results  are  produced  by  accommodating  ourselves  to 
these  laws,  to  the  properties  of  things,  and  to  the  conditions 
under  which  these  properties  manifest  themselves.  We  become 
the  masters  of  nature  by  becoming  her  servants,  and  lead  her  by 
following  her.  Hence  the  famous  c?2<?twm,  "Knowledge  is  power;" 
the  wisest  man  is  the  strongest  man.  But  whose  power  is  this  ? 
Evidently,  the  power  of  Him  who  is  the  author  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  course  of  nature.  We  hesitate  to  adopt  the  statement, 
that  what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature  are  only  general  descriptions 
of  the  divine  operations  considered  as  uniform  and  invariable, 
because  it  would  seem  to  deny  that  there  is  any  real  power  in 
"secondary  causes."  This  we  do  not  deny  ;  we  believe  that  fire 
has  a  power  to  burn.  Yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  these  laws 
may  be  said  to  be  the  conditions  under  which  the  power  of  God 
is  ordinarily  exercised ;  and  the  highest  wisdom  of  man  consists, 
in  this  department  of  his  activity,  in  the  nicest  accommodation  of 
his  instruments  to  these  conditions.  This  power  is  really,  though 
perhaps  unconsciously,  the  ground  of  our  faith,  when  we  trust  in 
the  elastic  force  of  steam  to  drive  our  engines,  or  in  the  processes 
of  agriculture  and  the  influences  of  sunshine  and  shower  to  pro- 
vide our  bread.  In  this  aspect  of  the  case,  the  wisdom  of  man 
and  the  power  of  God  are  in  entire  harmony  with  each  other. 
2.   So  far  as   the  activity   of  man   is  concerned  merely  about 
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physical  laws,  the  result  is  always  the  same,  under  the  same  phy- 
sical conditions,  whether  his  moral  character  be  good  or  bad^ 
whether  he  liyes  in  the  fear  of  God,  or  lives  only  to  himself.  But 
in  the  affairs  of  common  life,  the  result  often  shows  that  there  i& 
no  such  necessary  connexion  between  means  and  ends.  God  will 
assert  his  own  glorious  sovereignty,  and  will  have  that  sovereignty 
to  be  recognised ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  mwal  agency  of  man 
is  concerned,  the  very  wisest  schemes  are  often  baffled  and  con- 
founded. M.  Comte  himself  has  again  and  again  remarked, 
says  McCosh,  that  the  phenomena  which  are  the  most  simple  and 
general  and  therefore  the  most  easily  arranged  into  a  science, 
are  those  "which  are  at  the  farthest  distance  from  man,"  and  he 
has  furnished  the  observations  from  which  the  conclusion  has 
been  legitimately  drawn,  that  "man  is  impotent  in  regard  to  the 
objects  whose  laws  he  can  discover,  and  that  he  is  ignorant  and 
dependent  in  regard  to  the  objects  nearest  himself  and  with 
which  he  is  most  intimately  connected  ;"  in  other  words,  that 
"man's  knowledge  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  his  power,"  that 
his  knowledge  is  greatest  when  his  control  is  least:  so  that  while 
he  can  with  unerring  precision  predict,  centuries  beforehand,  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  he  cannot  tell  whether  he  shall  die  a  rich  man 
or  a  beggar;  nay,  whether,  the  next  moment,  he  shall  be  alive 
or  dead.  The  laws  by  which  the  world  is  governed  are  suf- 
ficiently general  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  exercise  of  pru- 
dence and  foresight,  but  at  the  same  time  variable  enough  in 
their  results — whether  through  the  necels|sary  limitations  of  the 
human  faculties,  or  the  exercise  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  it 
matters  not — to  show  that  man  is  not  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune  and  the  arbiter  of  his  own  destiny.  The  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  neither  yet  bread 
to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  understanding,  nor  yet 
favor  to  men  of  skill  ;  but  time  and  chance  (the  unknown  or 
unacknowledged  cause  of  these  diversities)  happeneth  to  them  all. 
P'or  man  also  knpweth  not  his  time ;  as  the  fishes  that  are  taken 
in  an  evil  net,  and  as  the  birds  that  are  caught  in  the  snare,  so 
are  the  sons  of  men  snared  in  an  evil  time,  when  it  falleth  sud- 
denly upon  them.     Consider  the  work  of  God ;  for  who  can  make 
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that  straight. which  he  hath  made  crooked?  In  the  day  of  pros- 
perity be  joyful,  but  in  the  day  of  adversity  eoHsider :  hath  God 
also  set  the  one  over  against  the  other,  to  the  end  that  man 
shouhl  find  nothing  after  him.  Even  in  the  life  that  now  is,  then, 
God  will  have  our  faith  to  stand  not  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but 
in  his  own  power,  who  worketh  when,  where,  and  how  he  pleaseth- 
In  the  very  midst  of  our  mechanical  and  organic  theories  of  the 
universe  and  of  providence,  he  rouses  us  from  our  Epicurean 
dreams,  by  the  frustration  of  our  best  contrived  plans  and  the 
disappointment  of  our  most  deliberate  calculations.  ^  .5  -••..* 
3.  But  it  is  in  reference  to  the  life  to  come,  and  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  divine  glory  in  the  conception  and  execution  of  the 
plan  of  salvation,  that  the  opposition  between  the  wisdom  of  man 
and  the  power  of  God  comes  out  most  impressively.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  God  in  the  in- 
spired record  of  the  history  of  his  Church  to  establish  and  illus- 
trate this  great  principle — that  the  faith  of.his  people  must  stand 
not  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  his  power.  When  the  nation 
of  Israel  was  about  to  be  set  apart  as  the  witness  of  his  existence 
and  government,  the  dispensation  was  introduced  and  authenti- 
cated by  miracles^  by  visible  interpositions  of  the  power  of  God, 
outside,  if  not  in  contravention,  of  the  "laws  of  nature."  A 
miracle  is  an  effect  produced  by  a  direct  and  immediate  exercise 
of  power,  and  an  effect  palpable  to  the  senses.  Such  an  effect  is 
always  a  divine  or/fieiov,  a  sign  of  the  presence  and  power  of  God, 
since  all  power  but  his  is  and  must  be  exerted  by  means  of  law, 
indirectly  and  mediately.  The  agency  of  the  Creator  is  con^ 
cerned  in  the  production  of  the  grain  from  the  seed,  by  means  of 
the  ordinary  properties  of  the  soil  and  the  influences  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  it  is  concerned  also  in  raining  down  manna  from 
heaven  upon  his  people  in  the  wilderness  ;  in  the  ministry  of  the 
ravens  to  Elijah  at  the  brook  Cherith — the  most  voracious  of 
birds  bringing  him  bread  and  flesh  in  the  morning  and  bread  and 
flesh  in  the  evening;  in  sustaining  the  same  prophet  forty  days 
and  forty  nights  without  food ;  in  the  multiplication  of  the 
widow's  oil  by  the  hands  of  Elisha  and  the  feeding  of  a  hundred 
men  by  the  same  prophet  with  twenty  barley  loaves  ;  and  in  the 
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feeding  of  thousands  by  the  Saviour  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes-. 
The  power  of  God,  we  say,  is  exercised  in  all  these  cases.  But 
how  different  the  impression  in  the  first  case  and  in  the  rest !  lu 
the  first  case,  the  finger  of  God  is  not  seen  ;  in  the  remainder,  it 
is  palpable,  and  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  according  as  the 
exercise  of  the  power  is  niore  or  less  visibly  direct. 

If  the  Israelites  had  been  fed  by  the  harvests  of  their  own 
hands,  as  the  Egyptians  were,  bow  would  the  world  have  known 
that  their  God  was  other  and  greater  than  the  gods  of  their  ene- 
mies ?  But  fed  and  clothed  and  defended  and  delivered  as  they 
were^  the  verdict  rendered  even  by  their  enemies  was,  that  their 
Rock  was  other  and  greater.  Now,  why  such  a  dispensation  as 
this?  Plainly,  because  the  ancient  Church  was  to  live  by  faith 
in  the  power  of  God  exercised  in  the  way  of  an  "extraordinary 
providence,"  and  must  be  educated  to  that  end.  The  faithless 
generation  quailed  and  fainted  at  the  report  of  the  spies.  God 
swore  in  his  wrath  that  they  should  not  enter  into  his  rest,  be^ 
cause  they  still  argued  and  acted  upon  the  principles  of  human 
wisdom  and  worldly  prudence.  "The  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak, 
are  there,  and  cities  walled  up  to  heaven ;  how  can  an  undiscip- 
lined multitude  like  ours,  cumbered  with  the  care  of  women  and 
children,  hope  to  conquer  a  warlike  race  fighting  for  their  homes 
and  their  altars  ?"  Sound  reasoning  truly,  and  commendable  pru- 
dence in  any  other  people,  but  not  in  men  who  had  witnessed  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  the  drying  up  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  instan- 
taneous discomfiture  of  an  armed  and  disciplintni  host  with  the 
mightiest  monarch  of  the  world  at  its  head ;  in  men  who  were  at 
the  very  time  miraculously  sustained  by  food  from  heaven,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides-  by  multiplied  evidences  that  the  God  of 
nature  and  providence  was  on  their  side.  They  ought  to  have 
believed  that  those  impregnable  walls  would  fall  down,  if  need  be, 
at  the  very  blast  of  their  horns,  and  the  stout  hearts  of  those 
sons  of  Anak  melt  like  wax  at  their  approach,  under  the  secret 
touch  of  Him  whose  presence  had  made  the  solid  mountain  to 
smoke  and  tremble.  They  had  not  the  faith  which  was  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  qualify  them  for  the  rest  of  God  in  the  land 
of  promise,  and  were  therefore  excluded.     They  could  not  enter 
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in  because  of  unbelief.  And  many  years  rolled  by,  years  of 
painful  discipline,  but  discipline  under  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day 
and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  before  the  younger  generation 
were  prepared,  by  faith  in  the  power  of  God,  for  the  conquest 
and  permanent  possession  of  that  country  in  which  the  dust  of 
Abraham  had  long  reposed,  the  pledge  of  Jehovah's  faithfulness, 
and  the  memorial  of  his  own.* 

And  how  gloriously  were  these  lessons  renewed  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Joshua  and  the  Judges,  when,  with  the  most  con- 
temptible weapons  of  war,  the  blowing  of  rams'  horns,  lamps 
and  pitchers,  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  and  an  ox-goad,  the  deliver- 
ance of  Israel  from  oppression  was  accomplished  and  their 
victories  achieved  !  And  how  certainly  did  disaster  and  disgrace 
befall  them  during  their  whole  history,  when  they  forgot  the 
King  of  Israel,  who  is  spirit  and  not  flesh,  and  trusted  in  horses 
and  chariots  for  success  in  battle  !  Saul  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  examples  of  confidence  in  his  own  wisdom,  and,  very 
naturally,  was  one  of  the  greates  troublers  of  the  people.  He 
acted  in  the  affair  of  the  Amalekites  with  the  best  intentions — -. 
ad  majorem  gloriam  Dei ;  he  saved  the  best  of  the  spoil  for  the 
honor  of  the  Lord.  But  how  is  his  officious  service  received  ? 
"What  meaneth  this  bleating  in  mine  ears?  and  the  lowing  of 
the  oxen  which  I  hear?  Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in 
burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord? 
Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the 
fat  of  rams.  For  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft,  and  stub- 
bornness is  as  iniquity  and  idolatry.  Because  thou  hast  rejected 
the  word  of  the  Lord,   he  hath  also   rejected  thee  from  being 

*The  use  the  Apostle  makes  of  this  history  in  the  third  and  fourth 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  ^very  striking.  In  the  case  of 
the  Jews  we  have — 1.  A  promised  rest.  2.  An  extraordinary  provi- 
dence. 3.  A  faith  in  such  a  providence,  contradicting  the  natural  in- 
stinct of  the  mind,  which  prompts  it  to  look  for  unvarying  uniformity  in 
the  sequences  of  nature.  In  the  case  of  man,  under  the  gospel,  we 
have — 1.  A  promised  rest.  2.  The  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  for 
justification.  3.  A  faith  in  that  righteousness  contradicting  the  natural 
tendency  to  look  to  a  personal,  inherent  righteousness  as  the  ground  of 
justification.  ,...■.,;,.,,..   ^.., ,,,,,,  v....-.', r?> -.j.-ffT ',|:;,,,. 
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king."  See  1  Sam.  xv.,  and  compare,  for  the  manner  in  which 
Saul  executed  his  own  vengeance  upon  "the  priests  of  the  Lord," 
1  Sam.  xxii.  17-19.  ' 

But  let  us  look  a  little  more  narrowly  at  some  of  the  instances 
before  referred  to,  and  discover,  if  we  can,  the  principles  embodied 
in  them,   by  eliminating  the  transient  and  accidental  from  the 
permanent  and  essential.     It  is  not  an  uncommon  error,  we  ap- 
prehend,  even    among    intelligent    Christians,  to    suppose  that, 
because  the  age  of  miracles  is  passed,  the  Church  of  God  stands 
in  a  totally  different  relation  to  his   power  from  that  in  which  it 
stood  when  miracles  were  wrought.     If  this  supposition  were  well 
grounded,  it  is  plain   that  the  records  of  God's  interpositions  in 
the  past  by    miracle  would   furnish   little   or  no   support   to  our 
faith  except  as   proofs  of  his  omnipotence,  and,   therefore,  of  his 
ability  to  aid  the  Church  in  the  exigencies  of  her  history.     This 
assurance  is,  indeed,  a  great  thing.     But  then  the  question  must 
arise,  will  God   exert  this  power,  and  are  we  entitled  to  expect 
and  pray  for  it  ?     It  is  often   said,  specially   in  reference  to  the 
success  of  the  ministry  at  home,  and  still  more  specially  of  the 
success  of  the  foreign   missionary   work,  that   the   Church  labors 
under  the  great  disadvantage  of  not  being  sustained  in  her  work 
by  miracles.     Now,  to   say  nothing  of  the  lessons  of  history  in 
regard  to  the  efficacy  of  miracles  in  the  conversion    of  sinners  : 
that  human   unbelief  was  obstinate  enough    to  resist  even  such 
evidence  ;  that  Christ's  own   nation,  the   visible   Church  of  God 
of  that  day,  not  only  disowned  and   rejected  him  in  spite  of  all 
his  splendid  works  of  power  and  beneficence,  but  insulted  him  by 
ascribing  those  works  to  a  collusion  with  the  fiends  of  darkness; 
that  the  heathen,  though  so  powerfully  impressed  by  the  miracles 
of  Paul  and    Barnabas  as   to  be   with   great   difficulty  restrained 
from  offering  them   divine   honors,  were  yet,  a   little  while  after, 
with  no  difficulty  persuaded  to  stone  them  : — not  to  dwell,  we  say, 
upon  these  lessons  of  history,  it  is  sufficient  to  call   attention  to 
the  fact,  that  the  very  purpose  of  the  miracle  is  to  reveal  a  power 
which  is  actually  exercised  and   always  exercised  in  the  Church 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.     The  miracle  is  simply  a  rendoving  of  the 
veil,  that  the  Church   may  see  the   reality  behind  it.     The  daz- 
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zling  flash  of  lightning  which  illuminates  for  an  instant  the  road 
and  neighboring  objects  for  a  traveller  in  a  very  dark  night,  most 
certainly  does  not  create  those  objects  which  it  reveals.  The 
bright  light,  bright  above  that  of  the  meridian  sun,  which  pros- 
trated Saul  and  his  companions  on  their  way  to  Damascus,  and 
the  voice  which  came  from  the  excellent  glory,  were  tokens 
indeed  of  the  presence  and  majesty  of  Jesus,  but  neither  nor 
both  constituted  the  po'w^which  melted  and  moulded  Saul  of 
Tarsus  into  Paul  the  Apostle.  That  power  was  identically  the 
same  with  that  which  every  sinner  has  experienced  who  has 
passed  from  death  unto  life.  The  power  of  God  alone  can 
quicken  a  dead  soul ;  and  every  instance  of  regeneration  might 
be  called  a  miracle,  if  the  fact  were  palpable  to  the  senses  of 
other  men.  It  is  as  really  a  miracle,  with  the  exception  just 
named  (the  capability  of  being  recognised  by  the  senses),  as  the 
taking  of  Jericho,  or  the  defeat  of  the  Midianites  by  Gideon — 
the  two  instances  which  we  propose  very  briefly  to  analyse. 

In  both  these  instances  we  find,  first,  that  all  the  circum- 
stances are  so  ordered  as  to  show  that  the  whole  efficiency  is  of 
God,  and  that  the  result  is  due  to  the  direct  and  immediate  exer-. 
cise  of  his  power.  Secondly,  that  while  means  are  commanded  to 
be  used,  these  means  are  not  natural  or  physical  causes,  but  condi- 
tions under  which  God,  in  a  way  of  sovereignty,  proposes  to  ex- 
ercise his  power  immediately.  Thirdly,  that  the  means  are  of 
a  sort  to  require  the  activity  of  the  Church,  to  be  used  by  the 
Church.  God's  people  must  be  /'co-laborers"  with  him.  The 
wails  of  Jericho  might  have  been  thrown  down  and  the  Midian- 
ites routed,  as  the  army  of  Sennacherib  was  afterwards  destroyed 
before  Jerusalem,  without  the  cooperation  of  the  people  ;  and  the 
simple  announcement  beforehand  of  the  certainty  of  the  event 
and  of  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  would  have  been  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  and  power  of  God.  But  God  would  not 
do'  the  work  without  the  activity  of  his  people.  That  activity 
was  a  sine  qua  non;  and  its  exact  mode  was  minutely  prescribed. 
In  this,  way,  and  in  no  other  I  Fourthly,  that  yet  there  is  a 
natural  correspondence,  to  a  certai^n  extent,  between  the  means 
and  the  ends.     The  people  were  to  compass  the  city  in  a  certain 
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order,  in  a  kind  of  order  of  battle,  and  not  as  an  unorganised 
mob.  Everything  was  to  be  done  with  decorum,  as  became  the 
people  of  God.  The  men  who  were  chosen  to  overthrow  the 
Midianites  were  picked  men.  An  army  of  cowards,  it  might 
have  been  supposed,  would  suit  God's  purpose  better,  as  it  would 
make  his  power  more  conspicuous.  Not  so:  the  cowards  were 
sent  home  to  their  wives  and  children.  There  was  a  correspond- 
ence between  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  charac-^ 
ter  of  the  instruments  to  be  employed  in  doing  it. 

We  find  the  same  principles  recognised  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  in  special  application  to  his  preaching  that  Paul,  as  we  have 
seen,  asserts  that  our  faith  is  not  to  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  man 
but  in  the  power  of  God.     First,  preaching  has  been  ordained 
as  a  means  of  salvation  to  sinners  in  order  that  the  efficiency  may 
be  acknowledged  to  be  God's  and  not  man's.     The  treasure  has 
been  put  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may 
be  of  God.     Preaching  is  "foolishness"  to  the  natural  man  ;  but 
to  the  spiritual  man  it  is  the  occasion  of  revealing  the  power  of 
God.     Secondly,  it  becomes  the  occasion  of  revealing  the  power 
of  God,  because  there  is  no  natural  efficiency  in  it  to  convert  the 
soul.     A  dead   sinner  cannot  be  argued  or  persuaded  out  of  his 
grave  by  any  logic  or  eloquence  of  man  or  angel.     God  alone 
can  raise  the  dead  ;  and  that,  too,  only  by  an  immediate  exercise 
of  his   power.     Preaching  is  one   of  the  conditions  he  has  or- 
dained in   which  this  power  is  to  be  exercised.     Thirdly,  this 
ordinance  of  preaching  is  to  be  observed  by  the  Church,  with  the 
greatest  zeal  and  fidelity,  as  an  ordinance  of  God  ;  and  with  a 
steadfast  faith  in  the  promised  power  of  the  Spirit.     Earnest  and 
unceasing  prayer  is  to  be  made  to  him  that  the  supply  of  minis- 
ters may  bo  maintained  and  augmented,  and  that  all  who  preach 
may  "so  speak,  that  great  multitudes  may  believe."    The  Church 
is  never  to  forget  that  her  great  work  in  the  world  is  "prophesy- 
ing"— prophesying  to  the  dry  bones  'and   prophesying  to  the 
Spirit ;  that  she   is  a  co-worker  with  God ;  that  the  means  by 
which  the  victory  is  to  be  won,  is  "the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon;" — not  the  swords,  but  the  "sword;"  not- the  sword  of 
Gideon  and  the  Lord,  nor  even  the  sword  of  the  Lord  only,  but 
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-''the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon."  The  power  of  God 
threw  down  the  walls  of  Jericho  in,  with,  and  under  the  march- 
ing round  of  the  church  and  the  blowing  of  the  horns.  So  Paul 
ventures  to  say  to  those  same  Corinthians  whom  he  had  so  so* 
lemnly  warned  against  the  sin  of  making  the  wisdom  of  man,  or 
anything  else  save  the  power  of  God,  their  trust,  '*I  have 
begotten  you  through  the  gospel."  Fourthly,  there  is  a  corres* 
pondence,  to  a  certain  extent,  between  the  nature  of  the  end  and 
the  character  of  the  means.  Truth  is  the  natural  aliment  of  the 
mind.  The  good  which  the  truth  of  God  presents  and  offers  to 
sinners  is  the  only  good  in  which  the  soul  can  rest  and  be  satis- 
fied. The  presenting  of  this  truth  to  men  by  men,  and  not  by- 
angels,  is  another  instance  of  correspondence.  Sinners  can 
better  secure  attention  from  sinners,  in  speaking  of  sin,  and  sin- 
ners saved  can  better  secure  the  attention  of  sinners  to  be  saved, 
in  speaking  of  salvation,  by  the  operation  of  the  principle  of 
sympathy.  Hence  the  immense  importance  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  ministry;  its  improvement  in  knowledge,  in  utterance, 
and,  above  all,  in  faith,  love  and  all  the  other  graces  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  That  is  a  very  striking  and  significant  record 
concerning  Paul  and  Barnabas,  alluded  to  above,  that  when  they 
came  to  Iconium,  "they  so  spake,  that  a  great  multitude  be- 
lieved." The  exercise  of  God's  power  is  represented  as  deter* 
mined,  in  some  sense  and  to  some  extent,  by  the  manner  in  which- 
Paul  and  Barnabas  spake;  and  the  manner  would  be  determined, 
of  course,  by  the  spiritual  condition  of  these  ministers  at  the 
time ;  and  this  again  would  be  determined,  more  or  less,  by  their 
habitual  spiritual  condition.  There  is  no  special  mystery  in  the 
statement.  The  very  reason  why  God  has  chosen  men  as  his 
ministers  is  a  reason  why  some  men  are  more  efficient  ministers 
than  others,  and  why  the  same  men  are  more  efficient  at  one  time 
than  at  another.  The  fact  that  all  the  real  efficiency  is  of  God 
is  a  reason  why  the  Church  should  take  special  care  in  the  train- 
ing of  her  ministers,  and  why  her  ministers  should  take  special 
heed  to  themselves  first  and  then  to  their  teaching.  The  Quakers' 
conclusion  from  their  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  as  to  the  training  of 
the  ministry  is  therefore  a  gross  non  sequitur^  even  if  the  doc- 
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trine  itself  be  true.  Paul  was  an  inspired  man,  and  appointed 
to  be  the  great  theological  writer  for  the  Church  of  all  time;  but 
he  was  an  "educated  man"  before  he  became  an  apo&tle,  and  his 
inspiration  did  not,  in  his  own  judgment,  absolve  him  fyom  the 
obligation,  much  less  extinguish  the  desire,  of  self-improvement 
by  reading  and  study.  When  aged  and  a  prisoner,  and  waiting 
for  his  departure  and  for  bis  crown  of  glory,  he  begs  Timothy^ 
when  he  comes,  to  bring  not  only  "the  cloak  left  at  Troas  with 
Carpus"  to  keep  his  body  warm  ;  but  *'tbe  books  and  specially 
the  parchments,"  (these  last,  probably,  the  "adversaria"  or  com- 
mon-place books,  in  which  he  had  jotted  down  thoughts  suggested 
by  his  readings  and  meditations). 


We  propose  now  to  compare  with  these  teachings  of  God's 
holy  word  concerning  the  relations  of  bis  ordinances  to  his  own 
power  and  sovereignty,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  agency  of 
the  Church,  on  the  other — some  practices  which  have  been  au- 
thorised and  tolerated  in  the  Church.  These  practices  may  be 
distributed  under  two  heads:  I.  Those  which  are  clear  additions 
to  God's  ordinances.  2.  Those  which  involve  a  wrong  use  of 
God's  ordinances. 

1.  As  to  the  first,  we  remark  that  thev  are  all  self-condemned 
as  additions.  The  doctrine  of  our  Confession  of  Faith  is  as 
follows  :  "The  whole  counsel  of  God,  concerning  all  things  neces- 
sary for  his  own  glory,  man's  salvation,  faith,  and  life,  is  either 
expressly  set  down  in  Scripture,  or  by  good  and  necessary  conse- 
quence may  be  deduced  from  Scripture :  nnto  which  nothing  at  any 
time  is  to  be  added,  whether  by  new  revelations  of  the  Spirit,  or  tra- 
ditions of  men.  Nevertheless  we  acknowledge  the  inward  illumi- 
nation of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  be  necessary  for  the  saving 
understanding  of  such  things  as  are  revealed  in  the  Vord ;  and 
there  are  some  circumstances  concerning  the  worship  of  God  and 
government  of  the  Church,  common  to  human  actions  and  socie- 
ties, which  are  to  be  ordered  by  the  light  of  nature  and  Christian 
prudence,  according  to  the  general  rules  of  the  word^  which  are 
always  to  be  observed."  That  this  is  also  the  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  passages  cited  by  the  Confes- 
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wion  in  the  foot-notes.  The  "circumstances"  here  referred  to  are 
the  necessary  adjuncts  of  human  actions  as  such.  Time,  place, 
decency,  and  order  are  such  circumstances.  If,  for  example, 
there  is  to  be  social  worship,  there  must  be,  as  in  assemblies  for 
any  purpose,  an  agreement  as  to  the  time  and  place.  Every  de- 
liberative body,  whether  of  divine  or  human  constitution,  must 
have  a  presiding  officer,  if  the  business  is  to  be  done  with  de- 
corum and  despatch.  The  fourteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinth- 
ians, as  also  the  eleventh,  which  are  referred  to  in  this  section  of 
the  Confession  in  the  way  of  proof  and  illustration,  show  what 
our  book  means  by  "circumstances."  Under  this  rule  the  use  of 
a  liturgy  or  of  an  instrument  of  music  in  the  public  worship  of 
God,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  is  to  be  condemned.  No 
trace  of  a  written  liturgy  in  the  Church  before  the  fourth  cen- 
tury has  been  found,  nor  of  the  use  of  an  instrument  in  the 
service  of  praise  before  the  ninth.  Either,  therefore,  during  all 
those  centuries  the  Church  did  not  perform  the  offices  of  public 
prayer  and  public  praise  with  order  and  decorum,  or  these  addi- 
tions, which  have  been  made  since,  are  unnecessary,  are  not 
"circumstances,"  in  the  sense  of  the  Confession. 

This  definition  of  the  discretionary  power  of  the  Church  is  the 
only  ground  which  we  can  hold  against  Rome.  The  Church  of 
England,  in  limiting  the  discretionary  power  only  by  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  word,  has  found  itself  exceedingly  embarrassed 
in  defending  itself  and  its  Protestant  character  against  the  Ro- 
manising party  in  its  own  bosom.  And  we  may  add  that  even 
*'the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,"  noble  as  is  its  testimony  for 
great  and  fundamental  doctrines  and  against  fatal  errors,  retains 
a  germ  of  mischief  and  corruption  in  retaining  the  principle  of 
a  hierarchy  in  its  government,  upon  the  ground  of  its  having 
been  long  in  use  in  the  Church  and  its  not  being  prohibited  in 
the  word  of  God.  It  seems  to  us  very  much  the  same  in  princi- 
ple to  say  that,  as  the  word  of  God  does  not  prohibit  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  by  a  graded  hierarchy,  we  may  establish 
such  a  government,  and  to  say  that,  as  the  word  of  God  does  not 
prohibit  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  without  the  cup,  the 
^^communio  sub  una"  may  be  practised.     The  results  of  that 
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view  of  the  Church's  discretionary  power  which  limits  it  only  by 
the  prohibitions  of  the  word,  ought  to  give  pause  to  every  man 
who  loves  the  gospel  and  values  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  bis  people  free.  True  freedom  con&ists  in  being  the 
slave  of  Christ,  and  in  emancipation  from,  the  bondage  of  "the 
commandments  of  nien."  The  liberty,  on  the  part  of  the  rulera 
of  the  Church,  to  make  laws  which  Christ  has  not  made,  is  simply 
and  really  the  liberty  to  put  ai>  intolerable  yoke  upon  the  necks- 
of  the  people.  It  is  true  both  o-f  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Papal 
Pharisees,  that  "they  bind  heavy  burdens  and  grievous  to  be 
home,  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoulders  ;  but  they  themselves 
will  not  move  them  with  one  o-f  their  fingers."  So  truly  does 
this  spirit  of  cruel  tyranny  belong  to-  the  essence  of  this  false 
principle,  that  we  see  its  working  even  in  the  free  Presbyterian 
Church.  We  have  all  heard  of  instances  in  which  the  organ  has 
been  introduced  into  a  church  against  the  wishes  and  protests  of 
some  of  the  holiest  people  in  it,  people  venerable  for  their  age 
and  services,  and  at  the  instigation  of  persons  who  were  vener- 
able neither  for  age,  nor  holiness,  nor  services.  If  the  sufferers- 
whose  feelings,  and  perhaps  faith,  have  been  outraged,  remon- 
strate, it  is  considered  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  remonstrance 
to  say  that  "it  is  unreasonable  for  people  to  make  such  an  ado 
about  so  small  a  matter."  It  never  occurs  to  these  j>etty  tyrants 
to  ask,  why,  if  it  is  so  small  a  matter,  thei/  should  make  such  an 
ado  about  it,  and  trample  upon  Christ's  little  ones  for  the  sake  of 
it  ?  The  question,  here,  is  not  whether  the  organ  be  lawful  or 
hot.  Supposing  it  to  be  lawful,  nothing  can  justify  its  introduc- 
tion into  a  church  against  the  wishes  of  any  of  the  people  of 
God,  but  a  clear  command  of  Christ,  either  expressed  or  implied. 
This  instance  suggests  another  most  painful,  and  yet  most  in- 
Btructive,  feature  of  this  power  as  it  has  been  actually  exercised. 
Some  of  the  worst  abuses  that  now  exist  in  the  Papal  body  began 
with  "the  people,"  not  the  best  and  most  enlightened,  but  the 
more  ignorant  and  superstitious.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  under  Constantino,  a  great  influx  of  the  heathen  into  it 
took  place.  They  were  unwilling  to  abandon  all  their  heathenish 
customs,  and  asked  to  be  tolerated  in  continuing  to  observe  them. 
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The  better  and  wiser  class  of  rulers  recognised  the  evil  and  the 
peril;  but  they  yielded  from  the  fear  "of  driving  oiF  some  from 
the  Church  and  of  preventing  others  from  coming  in."     They 
succeeded  no  doubt.     The  heathen  in  the  Church  were  not  driven 
off  and  others  came  in.     Some  sinners  were  saved  who  other- 
wise—to speak  after  the  manner  of  men— would  not  have  been 
saved.     But  with  what  result  in  the  long  run?     The  so-called 
Church  of  Rome  of  to-day— a  body  utterly  apostate,  whose  pre- 
vailing ^ower,  as  we  Presbyterians  and  Protestants  generally 
believe,  is  destroying  and  not  saving.     Who  can  estimate  the 
mischief  wrought  by  this  trust  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  during  the 
weary  centuries  of  darkness,  agony,  and  blood,  from  Gregory  I. 
to  Leo  X.?     Who  can  number  the  souls  that  have  been  sent  to 
perdition  by  acting  on  the  principle  of  ^^olKovofcla-  or,  as  the  Jesuits 
express  it,  "that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means"  ?     Who  can  fail, 
when  he  considers  what  "this  doing  evil  that  good  may  come ' 
has  ended  in,  to  sympathise  with  the  indignant  exclamation  of  the 
Apostle — "whose  damnation  is  just"  ? 

But  the  rulers  who,  against  their  own  judgment  and  convic- 
tions, yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  practically  abdi- 
cated  the  authority  with  which  Christ  had  invested  them,  what 
account  can  they  render  for  preferring  to  follow  the  will  of  the 
people  rather  than  the  will  of  Christ?     Will  they  say  that  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God?     Will  they  say  that  to 
God's  face  ?     What  better  can  they  say  than  what  Saul  saia, 
when  called  to  account  for  not  executing  God's  vengeance  on  the 
Amalekites— "the  people  spared  the  best  of  the  sheep  and  the 
oxen  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  people  took  of  the 
spoil,  etc;"  or  than  what  Aaron  said,  when  called  to  account  for 
making  the  golden  calf— "let  not  the  anger  of  my  lord  wax  hot: 
thou  knowest  the  people,  that  they  are  set  on  mischief  ...     So 
they  gave  me;  then  I  cast  it  into  the  fire,  and  there  came  out 
this  calf"?     But  neither  Aaron's  plea  nor  Saul's  availed  them 
anything.    Aaron  is  charged  with  gratuitous  cruelty  to  the  people, 
in  yielding  to  them ;  "with  bringing  a  great  sin  upon  them,"  and 
"with  making  the  people  naked  to  their  shame  among  their  ene- 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  4 — 19. 
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tnies."  Saul  is  informed  that,  as  he  had  virtually  abdicated  his 
authority,  according  to  his  own  confession,  he  shall  be  forced 
actually  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  Israel,  for  one  who  will  do  all 
God's  will,  not  his  own  or  the  will  of  the  people. 

2.  The  other  class  of  abuses  are  those  which  involve  a  wrong 
use  of  ordinances  which  God  has  instituted.  This  is  a  notorious 
feature  of  the  Papal  body,  which  has  ventured  to  "frame  the 
mischief  by  a  law,"  to  formulate  the  error  into  an  article  of 
faith.  The  eighth  Canon  of  the  seventh  Session  of  the  Trent 
Council  denounces  an  anathema  against  any  one  who  shall  say 
that  grace  is  not  conferred  by  the  sacraments  ex  opere  operato. 
The  doctrine  is,  that  the  sacraments  convey  grace  by  the  mere 
fact  of  the  administration,  provided  the  person  receiving  them 
opposes  no  bar  to  their  operation,  by  an  intention  to  commit,  or 
the  actual  commission  of,  mortal  sin.  An  infant,  for  example,  is 
always  regenerated  in  baptism,  because  it  is  incapable  of  commit- 
ting sin  at  the  time  of  receiving  baptism.  In  other  words,  the 
ordinances  are  not  "means  of  grace,"  in  the  sense  which  we  have 
before  fully  explained,  conditions  without  which  the  exercise  of 
God's  sovereign  power  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  yet  conditions 
to  the  mere  performance  of  which  the  power  of  God  is  not  tied 
(see  Confession  of  Faith,  Chap.  XXVIII.  6);  but  "laws  of 
grace,"  physical  causes,  which  produce  their  effects  by  a  power 
inhereiyTiii  themselves.  As  fire  has  the  property  of  burning,  so 
baptisniNlias  the  property  of  regenerating.  As  the  burning  pro- 
perty o^fire  may  be  neutralised  by  the  operation  of  some  other 
law,  so  the  regenerating  property  of  baptism  may  be  neutralised 
by  the  law  of  mortal  sin.  In  the  use  of  God's  ordinances  as 
means,  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  his 
Spirit,  in  the  use  of  them  as  laws;  that  sovereignty  is  not  recog- 
nised, but  the  Spirit  is  regarded  (if  regarded  at  all)  only  as  the 
invisible  nexus  by  which  the  physical  cause  is  connected  with  its 
effect.  Most  men,  in  witnessing  the  production  of  a  neutral  salt 
by  the  combination  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  do  not  think  at  all 
of  the  power  of  God  which  has  given  the  properties  to  these  sub- 
stances, but  only  of  the  chemist  whose  manipulations  have  pro- 
duced the  desired  result.     So  in  the  "christening"  of  an  infant, 
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most  Papists  are  thmking,  we  apprehend,  only,  of  the  manipu- 
lations of  the  priest. 

In  formulating  this  doctrine,  the  Papal  body  has  only  formu- 
lated an  impulse  or  instinct  of  our  fallen  nature,  which  prompts  us, 
when  we  have  failed  to  present  to  God  the  faith  or  other  spi ritual 
conditions  to  which  his  promises  have  been  made,  to  rely  upon  the 
ordinance  itself,  as  if  God  had  so  tied  himself  to  it,  as  to  make 
the  eifect  certain  if  the  ordinance  is  observed.     We  have  an  m- 
stance  of  this  perverse  instinct  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  his- 
tory  of  our  apostate  race.     "And  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold  the 
man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil :  and  now, 
lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and 
eat,  and  live  for  ever,"  etc.  (Gen.  iii.  22.)     This  passage  is  some- 
times  interpreted  to  mean  that  God  drove  out  the  man  from  Eden, 
in  order  to  prevent  him  from  acquiring  an  immortality  in  sin  and 
corruption  ;  as  if  the  mere  eating  of  the  tree  of  life  would  have 
exempted  him  from  the  stroke  of  death.     It  seems  to  us  m  the 
last  degree  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  any  creature  could  be 
invested  with  that  life-giving  poller  which  God  challenges^  him- 
self as  his  own  sovereign  prerogative.     "Man  li veth  not  by  bread 
alone,  hut  by  every   word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God."     The  true  meaning  of  the  passage,  in  our  judgment,  is 
very  different.     The  "tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil"  was 
so  called,  because  it  was  the  symbol  of  God's  supreme  authority, 
which  makes  good  and  evil  to  man.     Whatever  God  commands  is 
good  because  he  commands  it,  and  whatever  he  forbids  is  evil 
because  he  forbids  it.*     Man,  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  em- 
phatically denies  this  great  principle,  and  claims  by  his  own  will 
to  know  (or  make)  good  and  evil  for  himself,  becomes  "as  one  of 
us,"  or  makes  hiinself  a^god^   "^^^^1^1}^^^^^^  ""''  '"^ 

nt  i«  hardl7nece78rry,  we  trust,  to  inform  the  reader  that  we  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  claims  of  "immutable  morality."  There  are  two  ques- 
tions  which  engage  the  special  attention  of  the  moral  philosopher  One 
is,  what  18  riixht,  and  the  other  is,  why  are  we  bound  to  follow  it-the 
nature  of  virtue,  and  the  ground  or  rule  of  obligation.  In  answering 
the  first,  he  appeals  to  the  nature  of  God  as  the  eternal  stendard  of 
rectitude  ;  in  answering  the  other,  he  appeals  to  the  supreme  will  of  God, 
This  will  ordains  to  be  observed  things  which  are  m  themselves  right, 
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because  it  was  the  sacramental  sign  and  seal  of  the  promise  of 
life  which  belonged  to  the  covenant  of  works,  and  which  would 
have  been  fulfilled  to  man  if  he  had  performed  the  condition  of 
the  covenant.  If  he  had  acknowledged  God  to  be. the  all- 
disposing  Lord,  he  should  have  had  God  for  his  all-comprehend- 
ing Good.  But  man  failed.  He  made  his  own  will  his  law,  and 
yet  he  attempts  to  seize  upon  the  promise  of  life  by  stretching 
out  his  hand  to  its  sacramental  sign,  as  if  the  promise  of  life 
were  so  bound  up  with,  or  so  inhered  in,  its  visible  sign  and  seal 
that  the  possession  of  the  last  necessarily  implied  the  possession 
of  the  first.  In  short,  the  delusion  under  which  he  labored,  and 
which  God  mercifully  rebuked  and  defeated  by  putting  the  tree 
beyond  his  reach,  was  ^this  very  delusion  of  an  efficacy  in  the 
sacrament  ex  opere  operato.  The  history  of  the  Church  is  full  of 
instances  of  the  same  delusion..  The  Israelites  thought,  that, 
wicked  and  idolatrous  though  they  were,  they  had  God  on  their 
side  and  must  be  victorious,  if  they  only  had  his  ark  with  them. 
Their  enemies  seemed  to  be  under  a  similar  delusion,  when  they 
got  possession  of  the  ark  as  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  war ;  they 
supposed  that  the  God  of  Israel,  too,  was  in  their  possession  as  a 
conquered  divinity,  until  desolating  judgments  convinced  them 
of  their  mistake.  One  of  the  commonest  and  one  of  the  most 
crying  sins  of  Israel,  and  one  which  the  prophets  constantly 
rebuke,  is  this  sin  of  trusting  in  God's  ordinances,  without  God 
and  against  God.  To  such  a  pitch  of  infatuation  and  madness 
did  they  go  in  this  sin,  that  God  pronounced  the  very  sacrifices 
which  he  had  himself  appointed  an  abomination  to  him. 

Now,  to  this  sin  we  are  all  inclined.     The  Churches  of  Christ 
may  not   convert  the  abuse  and  abomination  into  a  law  or  an 

and  things  which  are  in  themselves  indifferent — and  the  difference  be' 
tween  these  classes  of  things  has  given  rise  to  the  distinction  between 
"moral"  and  ''positive"  commands.  The  obligation  to  obey  a  "positive" 
command,  however,  is  moral;  and  a  positive  command  is  better  fitted  to 
express  the  idea  of  supreme  authority,  because  there  is  no  reason  for 
obedience  to  a  command  of  this  sort,  but  the  expression  of  will ;  whereas^ 
in  moral  commands,  the  inherent  rightness  of  the  thing  commanded  is 
an  additional  reason  for  obedience.  "Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the 
Lord,  for  this  is  right." 
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article  of  faith,  as  the  Papists  have  done.     They  may  and  do 
protest  against  it  as  a  grave  error ;  and  yet  practically  act  as  if 
the  error  were  not  an  error,  but  the  truth.     Does  not  many  a 
young  Presbyterian  minister,  just  from  the  Seminary,  and  with 
all  "the  arguments"  at  his  tongue's  end,  feel  as  if  no  adversary 
could  resist  him  ?     Does  not  many  an , experienced  minister,  who 
has  found  out,  long  ago,  that  "old  Adam  is  too  strong  for  young 
Melanchthon,"  occasionally  say  to  himself,  when  he  has  preached 
^*a  powerful  sermon,"— "Surely  they  cannot  resist  that"?    Does 
not  many  a  church,  when  it  has  invited  some   "evangelist"  or 
**revival-preacher,"  and  he  has  graciously  accepted  the  invitation, 
say  to  itself— "Now  we  shall  have  a  revival"  ?    Meantime,  there 
is  no  special  seeking  of  God  by  prayer,  by  repentance,  by  hu- 
miliation, by  lamenting  the  sins  which  have  grieved  away  the 
Spirit'of  God.     None  of  these  things  are  felt  to  be  necessary. 
The  Spirit  will  come  with  the  "evangelist."     Now,  what  is  all 
this  but  the  delusion  of  opus  operatum  f     And  what  other  effect 
does  the  history  of  the  Church  entitle  us  to  expect,  if  we  so 
dishonor  the  Holy  Ghost,  than  thalhe  will  depart,  and  leave  us 
to  eat  in  bitterness  of  the  fruit  of  our  own  way,  and  to  be  filled 
with  our  own  devices  ?  to  leave  us  with  our  man-converted  con- 
verts and  our  man-sancti6ed  saints  ?  with   our  backsliders  and 
and  apostates  become  "twofold  more  the  children  of  hell"  than 
they  were  before  they  passed  through  our  patent  process  of  re- 
generation? 

The  foregoing  considerations  will  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment 
concerning  two  very  common  abuses  in  our  own  Church ;  and  we 
bespeak  the  candid  consideration  of  our  brethren,  who  do  not  see 
them  (or,  have  not  seen  them)  in  the  same  light  that  we  da. 
They  and  we,  we  trust,  have  the  same  grand  end  in  view— the 
glory  of  Christ  and  the  enlargement  and  edification  of  the  Church. 

The  first  of  these  practices  which  we  propose  to  notice  is  that 
of  the  use  of  "  machinery"  in  "  revivals."  By  "  machinery"  we 
mean  all  those  "measures"  over  and  above  the  means  which  God 
himself  has  appointed,  which  have  been  invented  by  **  evangelists" 
or  "revival  preaxjhers"  for  the  purpose  of  Wakening  careless 
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sinners:  such  as  "the  anxious  bench;"  "the  altar"  to  which 
inquirers  are  invited  in  order  to  be  specially  prayed  for ;  the 
reading  of  letters  (which  have  been  procured  by  solicitation)  from 
young  converts  or  from  inquirers;  "silent  prayer"  of  the  congre- 
gation; the  calling  on  certain  classes  in  the  congregation  to  arise 
and  separate  themselves  from  the  rest;  the  roaming  over  the  con- 
gregation of  certain  persons  for  the  purpose  of  making  appeal?  to 
individuals;  the  calling  upon  certain  descriptions  of  people  in 
the  audience  to  sing  certain  hymns,  and  the  requiring  of  the  rest 
not  to  sing;  the  demand  for  unusual  postures  in  parts  of  the 
worship,  as,  for  example,  kneeling  in  singing,  etc.,  etc.  Measures 
of  this  sort  are  justly  called  "machinery."  The  use  of  them 
demands  no  spiritual  gifts,  no  spiritual  frame  of  mind,  no  piety, 
nothing,  indeed,  but  the  power  of  physical  endurance  and — brass. 
We  do  not  deny  that  some  of  them  have  been  used  by  good  men, 
and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  do  good;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
their  own  nature  which  forbids  their  being  used  by  men  who  have 
not  one  spark  of  genuine  piety.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  they 
have  been  successfully  used  by  wicked  men  and  hypocrites.  They 
belong  to  the  same  class  of  things  with  the  mummeries  of  Rome. 
The  priest  performs  the  ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  ritual,  and 
the  business  is  done.  The  character  of  the  priest  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  efficiency  of  the  ritual.  Whether  ho  be  a  Hophni  or 
a  Zadok  makes  no  difference  in  the  result.  The  patient  or  re- 
cipient "gets  through"  alike  in  either  case. 

If  this  be  a  just  view,  if  these  measures  are  a  sort  of  machinery, 
this  is  enough  to  condemn  them.  God's  measures  are  of  a  totally 
different  sort.  They  are  moral,  not  mechanical.  They  demand 
for  effective  use  not  only  piety  in  the  habit,  but  piety  in  exemise. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  «o  spoke  at  Iconium,  that  a  multitude  believed. 
It  is  conceded  that  God  has  sometimes  graciously  made  the 
preaching  of  unconverted  men  the  means  of  salvation  to  sinners. 
But  he  has  also  sometimes  made  the  repetition  of  a  godly  man's 
sermon  by  a  mocking  mimic  the  means  of  conversion  to  a  boon 
companion.  He  has  sometimes  condescended  to  speak  by  the 
mouth  of  a  Balaam,  or  even  of  an  ass.  People  have  been  con- 
verted, we  doubt  not,  at  meetings  where  the  machinery  has  been 
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fully,  and,  we  may  add,  shamefully  worked.  But  all  this  is  noth* 
ing  to  the  purpose.  The  question  is  not  what  naeans  God  may 
be  pleased  to  use  himself,  but  what  he  requires  or  permits  th« 
Church  to  use ;  and  if  he  has  appointed  means  which  demand 
ordinarily,  for  their  efficiency,  high  moral  and  spiritual  conditions, 
then  measures  which  may  be  as  effectively  used  without  as  with 
such  conditions  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  his  approval ;  and 
the  use  of  such  measures  is  arrant  will- worship,  and  betrays  a 
larger  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  man  than  in  the  power  of  Grod. 

We  have  said  that  this  machinery  may  be  referred  to  the  same 
class  of  things  with  the  mummeries  of  Rome*.  This  suggests  a 
more  serious  objection  to  it.  The  mummeries  of  Rome  have  an 
intimate  historical  and  logical  connexion  with  the  Semi-Pelagian 
position  of  that  body.  It  is  not  a  question  of  vital  importance, 
which  of  the  two  was  chronologically  first,  the  abuse  in  practice, 
or  the  error  in  doctrine.  If  b(»th  belong  to  the  same  organism, 
it  matters  not  whether  the  head  or  the  foot  came  in  first.  It  is 
enough,  for  our  warning,  to  know  that  the  head  and  foot  are 
members  of  the  same  body ;  and  that  if  one  be  admitted,  the  other 
will  be  apt  to  follow  in  time.  No  such  ordinance  as  that  which 
the  Papists  call  bnptism  could  have  a  permanent  place  in  a  body 
which  was  not  at  least  Semi-Pelagian  in  doctrine.  And  so  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  the  machinery  in  question  is  thoroughly  Semi- 
Pelagian  in  its  affinities.  It  was  introduced  in  modern  times  by 
churches  of  that  doctrinal  tendency;  it  was  worked  con  amove 
by  the  Pelagianising  party  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  con* 
demned  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  time  of  the  schism  of 
1837;  and  if  not  condemned  again  and  put  down,  it  will  bring 
on  another  Semi-Pelagian  schism.  It  is  altogether  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  doctrine  of  our  Church  concerning  man's  condition 
as  a  sinner,  and  concerning  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  regeneration.  One  or  the  other  must  in  the  long  run  be 
given  up. 

This  suggests  another  objection.  The  use  of  this  machinery 
bi'ings  a  multitude  of  unconverted  people  into  the  Church  who 
would  not  otherwise  come  into  it.  The  appeal  is  made  to  mere 
natural  sensibilities  and  sympathies;  people,  specially  the  young, 
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honestly  mistake  this  natural  feeling  and  mere  impressions  on 
the  imagination  for  religious  conviction,  or  for  the  sentiments 
which  result  from  religious  conviction;  and,  without  time  for 
testing  their  sentiments  and  for  manifesting  their  real  nature  and 
origin,  they  arejiurried  into  the  Church  and  assume  the  irrevoc- 
able vow.  A  few  months  are  sufficient  to  reveal  the  fact  of  self- 
deception  to  a  multitude;  but  they^re  in  the  Church;  they  com- 
mit, the  greater  part  of  them,  no  *  offence"  to  warrant  their 
excommunication;  and  they  remain  in  the  Church  and  of  the 
world.  Hence,  another  fruitful  source  of  apostasy  from  the  faith. 
By  the  terms  of  the  supposition,  such  church  members  have  no 
spiritual  relish  for  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  gospel;  in 
particular,  there  is  nothing  in  them  which  says  Amen  to  the 
teachings  of  God's  word  concerning  the  desperate  power  and 
malignity  of  sin,  and  concerning  the  almighty  and  sovereign 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  real  problem  of  sin  has  never 
been  anxiously  revolved  by  them,  and  they  are,  consequently, 
unable  to  appreciate  the  Bible  soteriology  whether  of  the  Son  or 
of  the  Spirit.  The  temptation  to  the  preacher,  in  ministering  to 
such  a  people,  is  to  say  nothing  on  these  topics  because  the  people 
are  not  interested  in  them;  and  from  saying  nothing  about  them, 
to  proceed  to  direct  assaults  upon  them.  This  is  not  an  alto- 
gether imaginary  description  of  a  process  of  degeneration.  If 
we  have  not  misunderstood  the  history  of  Socinianism  in  the  New 
England  churches,  its  progress  was,  to  a  very  great  extent,  due 
to  "the  half-way  covenant"  and  other  measures  which  filled  the 
churches  with  unconverted  people.  A  spiritual  experience  of 
the  reality  and  power  of  the  truth  is  the  only  security  for  its 
preservation.  The  world  in  the  Church ! — this  is  the  great  peril. 
This  is  doing  more  to  help  the  cause  of  Rome  and  of  infidelity, 
than  all  the  crafty  books  that  are  circulated  in  their  interest. 
This  is  the  peril  against  which  the  Church  has  been  warned  from 
the  very  beginning;  and  it  is  a  peril  into  which  the  use  of  revival 
machinery  is  aiding  to  plunge  us.  ^    - 

Once  more:  this  machinery  is  not  only  unauthorised  of  God, 
and  is,'  therefore,  a  sheer  addition  to  his  ordinances,  as  much  so 
as  the  so-called  sacraments  of  ''penance"  or  "extreme  unction" 
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in  the  Roman  apostasy,  but  they  virtually  sanction  the  opus 
operatum  principle.  Sinners  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  if 
they  will  only  put  themselves  under  the  operation  of  the  machine, 
they  will  get  through  and  be  saved. 

Finally,  there  is  one  argument  which  ought  to  prevail  with 
all  faithful  Presbyterians  against  the  use  of  these  "measures," 
even  if  they  are  not  convinced  that  the  measures  are  in  themselves 
wrong;  and  that  is,  that  they  are  a  clear  addition  to  the  covenant 
which  has  been  made  with  one  another  by  the  congregations  con- 
stituting the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.  This 
covenant  is  contained  in  our  standards.  We  have  agreed  as  to 
"what  the  ordinances  in  a  particular  church"  shall  be  (Form 
of  Gov.,  Ch.  VII.),  and  in  the  "Directory  for  Worship,"  the 
features  of  the  worship  to  be  observed  in  all  our  congregations 
are  described.  No  congregation  has  the  right  to  introduce  any 
other  form  of  worship  and  at  the  same  time  remain  a  constituent 
part  of  that  Church  to  which  these  standards  belong.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  many  machinery-using  churches  in  our  communion 
would  be  scandalised  by  the  introduction  into  our  non-machinery- 
using  churches  of  a  liturgy.  But  why  should  they?  The  cove- 
nant is  violated,  it  is  true;  but  the  machinery  has  also  broken  it. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  the  covenant  had  to  be  broken 
in  one  way  or  the  other,  we  should  consider  the  breach  by  liturgy 
much  the  least  offensive  and  dangerous  of  the  two. 
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The  other  abuse  upon  which  we  propose  to  expend  a  paragraph 
or  two,  is  one  connected  with  another  ordinance  of  God — the 
ordinance  of  giving  of  our  substance  to  him.  It  is  another  clear 
instance  of  the  substitution  of  "the  wisdom  of  man"  for  "the 
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power  of  God,"  as  the  ground  of  faith. 

Let  us  recall,  first,  what  the  ordinance  of  God  is,  and  what  his 
design  in  it.  From  the  very  beginning,  God  has  ordained  that 
he  should  be  worshipped  by  the  offering  of  that  which  cost  the 
worshipper  something.  The  first  recorded  act  of  solemn  worship, 
that  of  Cain  and  Abel,  was  an  act  of  this  sort.  Both  of  these 
persons  made  an  offering  of  their  property.  Under  the  institute 
of  Moses,  not  only  were  offerings  of  this  sort  continued  on  the 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  4 — 20.  ' 
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largest  scale,  but  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  the  temple,  the 
symbol  of  the  presenceof  God  and  of  his  conversableness  with  his 
people,  were  built  of  materials  furnished  by  the  free  gifts  of  the 
people.  One  of  the  grandest  acts  of  worship  ever  perforrnjed  by  the 
Church  on  earth  was  that  which  is  recorded  of  the  King  of  Israel 
and  his  people  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles. 
Those  who  deny  that  "giving"  is  of  the  nature  of  worship  must 
admit  that  at  least  this  act  of  giving  was  worship.  It  is  no  part 
of  our  purpose,  however,  to  discuss  this  question  now.  It  is 
enough,  if  "giving"  be  conceded  to  be  an  ordinance  of  God,  both 
under  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and  the  essence  of  it 
to  be  the   voluntary   surrender  of  a  portion   of  our  substance  to 

As  to  the  design  of  God  in  establishing  it,  it  may  be  remarked, 
first,  that  it  is  perfectly  clear  it  was  not  because  he  needed  the 
property  of  his  people.  "All  things  come  of  thee,"  says  David 
in  the  chapter  just  referred  to,  "and  of  thine  own  have  we  given 
thee."  And  in  the  fiftieth  Psalm,  God  himself  asserts,  against 
the  preposterous  error  of  the  people,  that  he  has  no  need  of  any- 
thing that  they  can  give,  because  "the  world  is  his,  and  the 
fulness  thereof"  Secondly,  one  part  of  his  design  is  to  furnish 
an  appropriate  method  of  acknowledging  our  dependence  upon 
him  as  the  Sovereign  Proprietor  of  all,  the  Giver  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift,  and  of  expressing  our  gratitude  to  him  for  what 
we  have  received.  Thirdly,  as  such  an  acknowledgment  and  ex- 
pression, it  would  serve  and  was  designed  as  an  instrument  of 
communion  with  him  and  so  of  a  growing  conformity  to  him. 
Fourthly,  in  all  social  and  public  acts  of  giving,  it  was  designed 
to  be  the  means  of  cominunion  with  one  another  to  the  people  of 
God,  as  in  acts  of  social  prayer  or  praise;  and  thereby  to  con- 
firm their  love  one  to  another.  Fifthly,  it  was  designed  as  a 
means  of  grace.  This  is  implied  in  the  uses  already  mentioned, 
but  deserves  an  articulate  statement.  Faith,  love,  gratitude,  and 
devotion  are  strengthened  by  a  proper  observance  of  this  ordi- 
nance, as  by  the  proper  observance  of  the  ordinances  of  prayer, 
singing,  hearing  the  word,  Baptism,  and  the  Supper.  But  the 
ordinance  of  giving  is  a  specific  medicine  for  that  most  fatal  and 
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insidious  disease  of  the  soul,  "the  love  of  money,"  "  the  insatiable 
desire  for  more,"  covetiousness.  This  is  a  view  particularly 
insisted  upon  by  Paul.  vh|;mi'  u /v  >iih>ii; 

•  Now,  let  it  be  noted  that,  according  to  this  view  of  the  nature 
and  ends  of  the  ordinance,  its  whole  value  and  efficacy  depend 
upon  its  being  an  ordinance  of  giving.  The  very  moment  that 
the  element  of  a  quid  pro  quo  is  introduced  into  it,  its  whole  nature 
is  changed,  and  of  course  its  whole  tendency  and  effect  also.  It 
ceases  to  be  the  beneficent  ordinance  of  God,  and  becomes  the  per- 
nicious contrivance  of  man.  Hence  "  fairs"  and  all  other  methods 
of  raising  money  for  the  Church,  which  appeal  to  people  to  help 
the  Church  in  the  way  of  helping  themselves  first  to  something 
which  is  offered  to  their  appetites — bodily  appetite  or  otherwise — 
are  wrong  in  principle.  A  great  deal  might  be  said — it  would 
require  a  much  longer  article  than  this  to  say  it — upon  the  per- 
nicious and  disgusting  "abuses"  of  these  methods,  abuses  which 
in  some  places  have  almost  equalled  the  licentious  and  frantic 
excesses  of  the  heathen  temples.  It  might  be  easily  shown  that 
these  abuses  are  the  natural  results  of  the  maxim  that  "the  end 
sanctifies  the  means,"  and  that  the  only  natural  limit  to  the 
application  of  the  maxim  is  the  limit  of  a  human  being's  capacity 
and  power  to  do  evil.  The  descent  to  hell  is  easy.  All  that  one 
has  to  do  is  to  put  one's  self  on  the  inclined  plane,  and  make  no  re- 
sistance; and  the  business  is  done.  But  instead  of  launching  out 
upon  such  a  sea,  we  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  the 
wrongness  of  the  principle.  If  the  principle  be  false,  its  working 
will  be  pernicious.  Accidental  circumstances  may  modify  the 
manifestations  of  the  evil,  but  the  evil  is  there,  and  must  in  due 
time  manifest  itself. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  persons  who  "get  up"  a  fair,  or  deliver 
lectures  for  the  benefit  of  a  church,  are  real  givers,  and,  it  is  con- 
tended, are  the  only  givers.  Surely,  there  is  no  harm  in  pious 
men  and  women  selling  their  wares  and  giving  the  proceeds  to 
the  Church.  This  is  plausible;  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  with- 
hold the  credit  or  even  the  admiration  which  is  due  to  the  zeal, 
the  self-denying  zeal  of  the  Tryphenas  and  Tryphosas,  the  Euo- 
diases  and  Syntyches,  who  wear  out  their  health  and  their  lives 
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in  these  labors.  We  doubt  not  that  their  good  motives,  their 
love  to  the  Saviour,  will  be  suitably  rewarded  by  him.  But  we 
think  a  little  consideration  will  be  suflBcient  to  show  that  their 
plea  will  not  stand,  Why  do  they  not  sell  their  wares  as  their 
sisters,  who  make  an  honest  livelihood  b}^  buying  and  selling,  sell 
theirs?  Why  do  they  publish  to  the  world  that  the  proceeds  are 
to  be  given  to  the  Church,  and  persuade  the  buyers  that  in 
indulging  themselves  in  ice  cream  and  strawberries  at  a  fair  they 
are  doing  a  pious  act,  and  glorifying  God?  Why  such  a  display 
of  the  charms  of  their  daughters  or  other  young  women  at  the 
tables  ?  Is  not  this  severe  trial  of  that  shrinking  modesty  which 
is  the  great  charm  of  the  virgin,  a  trial  to  which  these  noble 
women  would  not  dream  of  exposing  their  young  friends  for  mere 
gain  to  themselves?  Does  God  require,  can  he  be  pleased  with, 
the  sacrifice  of  that  which  stands  so  near  to  the  purity  of  charac- 
ter in  women  ?  We  say  nothing  of  the  monstrosities  of  pious 
women  selling  themselves,  for  a  promenade  to  the  highest  male 
bidder,  and  outrages  even  worse  than  these  which  have  been 
reported.  We  have  in  our  mind,  in  this  argument,  the  best  regu- 
lated fair  of  which  we  have  had  any  knowledge ;  and  we  affirm 
that  our  women  allow  themselves  to  do  things,  ''for  the  glory  of 
God,"  which  they  could  scarcely  do  for  theniselves  without  a 
blush.  It  is  plain  that  a  fair  is  not  a  mere  method  of  getting 
money  by  a  few  persons  in  order  to  contribute  the  money  as  their 
money,  to  the  Church.  It  is  a  different  thing  altogether  ;  differ- 
ent in  its  nature  and  different  in  its  moral  consequences.  Then, 
too,  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  every  candid  observer  of  these 
fairs,  and  by  every  pious  person  who  has  taken  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  them,  that  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  unfairness, 
much  stronger  than  in  any  ordinary  affair  of  buying  and  selling, 
too  strong  in  general  to  be  resisted  even  by  those  who  could 
easily  resist  them,  who  would  scarcely  feel  the  temptation,  where 
only  their  own  private  interests  were  concerned. 

It  is  said  again  that  the  money  must  be  gotten,  and  it  cannot 
be  gotten  in  the  way  of  a  free  gift.  There  is  no  other  way.  Our 
first  answer  to  this  plea  is,  that  it  sounds  too  much  like  the  maxim, 
*'make  money;    honestly   if  you   can,  but  by  all   means  make 
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money" — a  maxim  which  has  drowned  multitudes  of  souls  in 
destruction  and  perdition.  Dr.  Johnson  once  rebuked  a  man  for 
his  dishonest  ways,  and  the  man's  defence  was,  "Doctor,  you 
know  I  must  live."  "I  see  no  necessity  for  your  living,"  was 
the  blunt  moralist's  reply.  The  end  of  living  is  the  perfecting  of 
the  man  in  righteousness,  and  to  do  unrighteousness  in  order  to 
live,  is  to  sacrifice  the  end  to  the  means.  A  Church,  above  all, 
has  no  raison  d'  etre  but  the  promotion  of  righteousness ;  and  to 
build  or  maintain  it  by  unrighteousness,  or  even  by  questionable 
means,  is  to  defeat  its  only  end.*  We  answer,  again,  that  the 
meaning  of  this  plea  is  too  often  simply  and  nakedly  this:  a 
congregation  in  a  city  needs  a  house  of  worship;  it  has  the  means 
within  itself  to  build  one  of  a  moderate  cost,  say  $5,000;  but  a 
house  as  handsome  and  attractive  as  its  neighbors  cannot  be  built 
for  less  than  $40,000.  What  is  to  be  done?  .Honesty  says, 
"Build  a  $5,000  house,  and  wait  until  you  can  build  a  $40,000 
house."  Vanity  and  unbelief  say,  "Build  your  costly  house  at 
once,  go  heavily  in  debt,  and  trust  to  your  wits  to  pay  for  it." 
The  counsels  of  vanity  and  unbelief  prevail,  the  costly  house  is 
built,  and  the  congregation  enters  upon  a  course  of  folly  and  worry 
which  makes  many  a  good  man  or  woman  in  it  wish  that  the 
foundation  had  never  been  laid.  How  different  the  building  of 
the  tabernacle  and  the  temple  of  old  I  They  could  not  have  been 
built  without  an  extraordinary  spirit  of  liberality  among  the  peo- 
ple, it  is  true;  but  whence  did  that  spirit  of  liberality  come? 
From  Gbd;  it  was  the  power  of  his  Holy  Spirit  which  moved  the 
hearts  of  the  people  to  give  back  to  him  what  they  had  received 
from  him.  This  is  David's  own  account  of  the  matter  as  to  the 
temple.     See  1  Chron.  xxix.  10-18.     Are  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 

*Thi8  plea  proceeds  also  on  the  supposition  that  a  dollar  is  a  dollar  in 
the  kinfrdom  of  God.  This  is  a  great  and  grievous  error.  The  widow's 
mites,  our  Saviour  says,  were  more  than  all  that  the  rich  men  cast  into 
the  treasury  of  their  abundance.  They  were  more,  not  merely  in  pro- 
portion to  the  property  possessed,  but  because  there  was  expressed 
in  her  gift  more  of  the  grace  which  constitutes  the  kingdom  of  God — more 
of  faith  and  of  self-denying  love.  What  immense  sums  have  been 
cast  into  the  Lord's  treasury,  through  the  ages,  in  consequence  of  that 
one  act  of  the  nameless  widow !  •  ' 
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less  abundant  under  this  dispensation  than  under  the  old?  The 
Scriptures  are  a  very  clear  directory  in  every  case  where  the 
means  are  in  the  congregation,  but  the  people  have  not  the  heart 
to  give.  The  power  of  God  can  give  them  the  heart,  ^nd  that 
power  will  be  vouchsafed  in  answer  to  prayer — if  the  proposed 
work  be  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Church.  The 
wisdom  of  man  may  devise  other  means,  and  the  means  may  be 
successful  after  their  kind  (for  even  the  ostentatious  righteousness 
of  the  Pharisees  had  its  "reward,"  Matt.  vi.  2,  5, 16);  but  no  other 
faith  than  that  which  stands  in  the  power  of  God  can  glorify  him, 
or  be  of  any  real  benefit  to  his  Church.  The  very  fact  that  man's 
contrivances  to  get  money  for  the  Churicli  can  be  worked  success- 
fully without  the  power  of  God,,  is  against  them,  as  we  have 
already  argued  against  the  machinery  used  in  "revivals."  God's 
ordinances  cannot  be  worked  successfully  without  his  Spirit,  and, 
for  this  reason,  unbelief  does  not  relish  them.  They  require 
faith,  repentance,  humility,  prayer  on  the  part  of  those  who  use 
them.  These  graces,  again,  are  the  gifts  of  God,  and  have  to  be 
sought  for.  God's  way  is  troublesome  to  follow,  and  men  prefer 
to  follow  their  own.  When  his  ordinances  fail  because  they  have 
not  been  observed  in  faith  and  prayer,  then  something  must  be 
substituted  for  them  which  will  not  fail,  although  faith  and  prayer 
be  absent. 

The  use  of  all  these  methods  of  man's  device  must,  for  the 
reasons  just  assigned,  tend  to  defeat  the  very  ends  for  which  God 
instituted  the  ordinance  of  giving.  His  people  are  not  edified. 
Their  sense  of  dependence  upon  his  power  and  grace  is  diminished. 
Their  covetousness  is  increased.  They  get  so  much  into  the 
habit  of  relying  upon  methods  by  which  others  may  be  induced 
for  "a  valuable  consideration"  to  part  with  their  money,  that 
they  almost  cease  to  expect  gifts.  With  the  decay  of  faith  in 
God's  power  as  to  the  revenues  of  his  kingdom  is  associated 
inevitably  a  decay  of  faith  in  his  power  to  convert  and  sanctify 
the  soul.  Behold,  on  the  other  hand,  the  concomitants  of  "giv- 
ing" :  "and  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart 
and  one  soul;  neither  said  any  of  them  that  ought  of  the  things 
which  he  possessed  was  his  own  ;  but  they  had  all  things  common. 
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And  with  great  power  gave  tlie  apostles  witness  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Lord  Jesus;  and  great  grace  was  upon  them  all.  For 
[see  the  Greek]  there  was  not  any  among  them  that  lacked,"  etc. 
( A.cts  iv.  32-34).  Here  is  a  case  of  genuine  revival  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  An  entire  absence  of  machinery,  an  entire 
absence  of  the  quid  pro  quo  methods  !  A  fair  seldom  ends  with- 
out heart-burnings  or  divisions.  Here  all  that  believed  were  of 
one  heart  and  one  soul.  Oh  for  a  return  of  such  blessed  days  to 
God's  Church!  , 

In  conclusion,  let  us  never  forget  that  the  only  source  of  the 
Church's  genuine  life  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  by  his  power 
that  every  sinner  begins  to  live ;  it  is  by  the  same  power  that  he 
continues  to  live.  It  is  he  who  seals  us  unto  the  day  of  redemp- 
tion. Let  us  not  grieve  him  and  so  forsake  our  own  mercies. 
We  do  grieve  him,  when  we  cease  to  look  to  him  for  every  spirit' 
ual  blessing,  and  for  every  "temporal  blessing"  which  is  needful 
for  the  being  or  well-being  of  the  Church.  We  grieve  him  when 
we  substitute  our  own  inventions  for  his  ordinances.  W^e  grieve 
him  when  we  so  act  as  to  seem  to  say  to  the  world  that  our  God 
will  not  give  us  the  things  that  are  needed  for  the  glory  of  his 
name  and  the  prosperity  of  his  cause;  that  our  Rock  is  no  greater 
than  the  world's  Rock.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  glory  of  the 
Church;  and  when  he  departs,  Ichabod  may  be  in  truth  written 
upon  her  walls — the  glory  is  departed. 
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»7e8M8.  By  Charles  F.  Deems,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Strangers,  New  York.  United  States  Publishing  Company, 
411  Broome  Street,  New  York.     Pp.  756,  8vo. 

This  is  an  elegant  and  portly  volume,  riqhly  and  splendidly 
illustrated.  All  Southern  people  of  intelligence  know  that  Dr. 
Deems  is  an  eloquent,  earnest,  zealous,  and  popular  minister  of 
the  Southern  Methodist  Church,  who  established  himself  in  New 
York  city  immediately  after  the  war,  and  has  been  an  indefati- 
gable Christian  worker  there  ever  since.  It  was  through  his 
influence,  we  suppose,  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  led  to  endow  so 
largely  a  Methodist  University  bearing  his  name  in  Tennessee. 

This  journal  has  criticised  with  just  severity  several  of  what 
are  called  "Lives  of  Christ."  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  we 
find  much  less  to  say  against  Dr.  Deems's  work  and  much  more 
in  its  favor.  We  like  what  he  says  after  telling  his  readers 
of  his  wading  painfully  through  much  of  the  immense  amount 
there  is  of  literature  on  the  subject  of  the  Temptation,  viz.,  "that 
the  simplest  way  is  to  read  the  history  in  the  light  of  common 
sense  and  derive  what  lessons  our  present  scientific  culture  may 
enable  us  to  educe."  But  the  immediately  succeeding  paragraph 
declares  :  "  It  is  obvious  that  the  narrative  is  substantially  made 
by  Jesus.  The  historians  could  have  gathered  it  from  no  other 
source.  Unless  they  made  great  blunders  in  understanding  his 
statements  or  in  recording  them,  we  have  the  whole  affair  before 
us  as  it  appeared  to  the  mind  of  Jesus,"  etc.  Now  this  must 
strike  the  ordinary  reader  of  this  journal  very  painfully  as  sound- 
ing very  much  like  a  denial  of  the  Spirit's  authorship  of  the 
inspired  narrative.  But  let  the  reader  notice  what  Dr.  Deems 
says  in  his  preface  as  to  its  being  a  "most  grievous  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  volume  and  its  author"  to  suppose  that  he  has 
"attempted  a  Life  of  Christ.''  "It  is  no  more  such  a  book  than 
it  is  a  volume  of  sermons  or  of  poems.  It  carefully  abstains 
from  being  a  Life  of  Christ.     A  Life  of  Christ  necessarily  starts 
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with  the  assumption  that  Jesus  was  Christ.    It  must  be  dogmatic, 

and  can  be  useful  mainly  to  Christians.    I  have  assumed  no  such 

thing.     Nor  have   I   assumed  in   this   book   that    the    original 

biographers,  the  four  Evangelists  and   Paul,   were  inspired.     I 

simply  assume  that  their  books  are  as  trustworthy  as  those  of 

Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  of  Tacitus  and  Caesar." 

It  appears  to  us  that  no  one  can  object  to  the  author's  choosing 

for  himself  in  this  manner  the  ground  on  which  he  will  make  his 

defence  of  Christianity.     Very  touchingly  he  says  in  one  of  the 

concluding  paragraphs  of  his  preface : 

"  As  far  as  practicable  I  have  laid  aside  all  dogmatic  prepossessions. 
But  in  writing:;  this  book  I  have  been  preparing  a  memoir  of  my  dearest 
friend  ;  and  if  for  that  Friend's  sake,  and  in  the  spirit  of  that  Friend,  I 
have  dealt  with  all  the  records  most  honestly,  it  is  also  fair  to  state  that  I 
have  treated  them  with  the  reverence  of  manly  love  5  and  whatever  may  be 
the  decision  of  my  readers,  I  conclude  this  work  with  a  love  for  Jesus 
deeper  and  better  than  that  which  I  feel  for  any  other  man  dead  or 
living. 

Let  us  now  state  how  the  author  closes  his  book.  On  the  last 
page  he  asks:  "Who  is  this  Jesus?"  Declaring  that  he  has 
simply  and  conscientiously  and  honestly  set  forth  the  facts  of  the 
history,  he  says  it  is  for  each  reader  to  determine  for  himself  who 
Jesus  is. 

"All  agree  that  he  was  a  man.  The  finest  and  best  intellects  of 
eighteen  centuries  have  believed  that  he  was  the  greatest  and  best  man 
that  ever  lived.  All  who  have  sO  believed  have  become  better  men  there- 
for. We  have  seen  that  he  never  performed  an  act  or  spoke  a  word 
which  would  have  been  unbecoming  in  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  if  the 
Creator  should  ever  clothe  himself  with  huriian  flesh.  Millions  of  men — 
kings  and  poets  and  historians  and  philosophers  and  busy  merchants 
and  rude  mechanics  and  purest  women  and  simple  children — have  be- 
lieved that  he  is  God.  And  all  who  have  devoutly  believed  this  and  lived 
l)y  this  as  a  truth,  have  become  exemplary  for  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
holiness." 

"What  is  he  who  can  so  live  and  so  die  as  to  produce  such  intellectual 
and  mora)  results  ? 

"  Reader  you  must  answer." 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  author  has  aimed  to  conduct 
his  readers  to  a  very  lofty  height  of  true  doctrine  by  consenting  to 
begin  his  march  with  them  at  the  lowest  possible  position.     And 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  4 — 21. 
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we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  he  has  achieved 
a  highly  creditable  success.  Saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  de- 
clare that  we  approve  of  all  the  particular  statements  made  or 
opinions  expressed  by  Dr.  Deems.  Sometimes  we  consider  these 
to  be  unwarranted.  But  it  must  be  just  impossible  for  as  busy 
a  man  as  he  to  write  so  large  a  book  and  not  put  into  it  occa- 
sionally what  had  been  better  omitted.  Many,  very  many,  pas- 
sages are  of  singular  beauty  and  sweetness.  We  set  up  the 
volume  on  our  shelves  resolved  to  repair  to  it  frequently  for  the 
solace  of  our  heart-sorrows  and  for  suggestive  views  of  difficult 
passages  in  the  Gospels.  J.  B.  A. 

The  Revision  of  the  Eyiglish  Version  of  the  New  Testament. 
By  J.  B.  LiGHTFOOT,  D.  D.,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Hulsean 
Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge;  Richard  Ciienevix 
Trench,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Grloucester  and  Bristol.  Introduction  by  Professor 
Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.  Reprint  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York.  12mo. 

The  Revision  of  the  English  Version  of  the  Holy  Sci'iptures,  hy 
Cooperative  Committees  of  British  and  American  Scholars  of 
different  Denominations.     By   Philip  Schaff,   D.  D.     Har- 
'     per  &  Bros.,  New  York,  1877.      l2mo.,  pp.  50. 

The  "Revision  Movement,"  as  our  readers  are  aware,  first 
took  form  in  the  appointment  of  certain  dignitaries  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  a  Revision  Committee,  by  the  Convocation  of  Can- 
terbury in  1870.  The  rules  enjoined  by  Convocation  authorised 
them  to  associate  in  the  work  eminent  scholars  of  other  denomi- 
nations, '.rhis  was  done;  and  the  actual  Committee  includes 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Congrega- 
tionalists.  It  divided  itself  into  two  bodies,  each  of  which  meets 
monthly  in  Westminster  Abbey,  (usually  about  four  days,)  and 
makes  its  amendments  in  the  authorised  version  upon  careful 
comparison  of  views. 

In  1871  an  invitation  to  American  scholars  to  cooperate  was 
extended  through  Dr.  Philip  Schaff.  He  was  empowered  to 
select  the  American   revisers,   according  to  his  own  ideas.     He 
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tells  us:  "Iti  the  deli cate-iask  of  selection,  reference  was  had, 
first  of  all,  to  ability,  experience,  and  reputation  in  Biblical 
learning  and  criticism;  next,  to  denominational  connexion  and 
standing,  so  as  to  a  have  a  fair  representation  of  the  leading 
Churches  and  theological  institutions;  and  last,  to  local  conve- 
nience, in  order  to  secure  regular  attendance."  Inspection  of 
his  list,  under  the  light  of  these  sentences,  discloses  very  clearly 
Dr.  Schaff's  estimate  of  the  "ability,  experience,  and  reputation 
in  Biblical  learning"  to  be  found  in  America.  It  is  evident  that 
he  thinks  it  is  all  at  the  North.  He  has  included  but  one  man 
south  of  the  Potomac  or  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  Dr.  Packard 
of  the  Episcopal  Seminary  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  him  doubt- 
less because  he  felt  constrained  to  have  one  representative  of  that 
great  Church,  and  could  find  one  no  where  else.  Dr.  Schaff 
could  find  no  reputation  for  Biblical  learning  at  all  in  that  great 
community,  the  Southern  Baptist  Church,  nor  in  that  equally 
great  one,  the  Southern  Methodist  Church,  nor  in  the  Southern 
Presbyterian,  or  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Churches.  He  knew 
nothing  of  such  scholars  as  Dr.  Broadus,  Dr.  Summers,  Dr. 
Gildersleeve,  Dr.  Baird  of  Tennessee.  Or  will  it  be  said  that  all 
these  were  excluded  by  the  third  consideration,  the  wish  to 
"secure  regular  attendance"?  The  answers  are:  that  he  has 
himself  made  this  the  third  and  least  consideration;  that  the  rail- 
roads have  practically  annihilated  space  for  many  of  these  gentle- 
men; and  that  they  are  all  a  little  nearer  than  C.  Van  Dyck, 
M.  D.,  of  Beyrout  in  Syria,  who  is  included.  His  appointment 
is  explained  by  saying  that  he  could  be  consulted  by  letter  on 
important  points.  Could  not  Southern  scholars  and  institutions 
have  been  thus  consulted  also,  and  a  decent  show,  at  least,  of 
regard  for  their  rights,  have  been  thus  made?  This  is  only  one 
case  among  many,  showing  that  even  good  men  in  the  North  are 
hopelessly  ignorant  and  contemptuous  of  the  people  of  the  South  ; 
ignorant,  because  contemptuous.  The  attention  of  Dr.  John  Hall 
of  New  York  was  once  called  to  this  injustice.  His  answer  was, 
that  the  South  had  itselfto  blame,  because  it  did  not  publish  its 
own  views  and  thus  command  respect  by  creating  a  literature 
representative  of  itself.     This  statement,  which  is  precisely  the 
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opposite  of  truth,  was  but  an  aggravated  renewal  of  the  injury. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  South  does  publish,  and  has  its  own  litera- 
ture, honorably  representative  of  itself,  (notwithstanding  the 
almost  crushing  incuhus  of  commercial  and  political  impositions,) 
but  Northern  men,  like  Drs.  Hall  and  SchafF,  have  always  been 
too  supercilious  to  acquaint  themselves  with  it.  In  fact,  culti- 
vated men  in  the  South,  with  that  liberalised  spirit  which  the 
highest  culture  produces,  read  the  literature  of  the  North  (and  of 
Europe)  along  with  their  own;  while  Northern  scholars,  with  the 
narrowness  of  a  more  local  and  sectional  culture,  read  only  their 
own.  In  conclusion  of  this  point,  it  must  be  known  that  Dr. 
Schaff  was  not  left  to  perpetrate  this  slight  without  admonition. 
His  answer  was,  what  it  will  be  again :  a  very  polite  disclaimer. 
But  the  slight  is  not  repaired.  The  American  revisers,  therefore, 
have  no  right  to  expect  any  other  reception  for  their  work,  by 
the  country  at  large,  than  that  of  a  cliqne  limited  to  one  very 
small  corner  of  the  land,  and  representing  only  a  fraction  of  its 
religious  and  literary  interests. 

The  works  before  us  claim  that  the  authorised  version  needs 
improvement  under  the  following  heads:  the  Greek  text  trans- 
lated from  ;  actual  errors  of  translation  ;  inaccuracies  ;  inconsis- 
tencies ;  archaisms  ;  spelling  of  proper  names  ;  accessories  ;  and 
arrangement. 

As  to  the  text  to  be  followed,  the  revisers  in  both  countries 
evidently  design  to  give  effect  to  that  spirit  of  depreciation  of  the 
^^Textus  Reeeptus"  which  happens  to  be  now  fashionable  among 
German  critics.  The  revisers  choose  to  assume  that  the  text  as 
modified  by  recent  critics  (as  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles),  is  ante- 
Nicene ;  while  the  MSS.  from  which  the  Textus  Receptus  was 
drawn  are  assumed  to  represent  a  text  long  post-Nicene,  and 
almost  worthless  for  authority.  They  choose  to  accept  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Uncial  MSS.  are  much  older  than  the  cursive 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Yet  Tischendorf  himself  does  not  dare  to 
surmise  that  his  MSS.  is  older  than  the  later  reign  of  Constan- 
tine!  They  ought  to  know  that  the  most  recent  researches 
explode  the  assumption  of  the  comparative  recency  of  cursive 
Greek   writing.     They  ought  to  know  that  many  of  the  most 
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judicious  "critics  utterly  reject  that  maxim  of  Bengel,  ^'Prcestat 
lectio  ardua,"  and  its  supposed  grounds,  by  the  use  of  which 
most  of  their  innovations  on  the  received  text  are  made.  iff? 

Under  the  other  heads,  many  of  their  emendations  are  sensible. 
They  propose  literally  a  revision  only.  They  promise  to  leave 
the  main  body  of  the  authorised  version  untouched,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  whole  of  its  spirit  and  idiom.  Under  the  head  of 
archaisms,  they  propose  to  substitute  the  correct  phrase  where  the 
rendering  of  the  authorised  version,  once  exact,  has  ceased  to  be 
understood  correctly  by  the  popular  reader,  because  of  the  flux 
in  the  meaning  of  English  words  in  the  lapse  of  two  and  a  half 
centuries.  Thus,  the  Greek  /i^pifiva  is  rendered  "thought,"  which 
then  meant  inordinate  anxiety.  That  meaning  is  now  antiquated, 
and  the  word  needs  a  new  translation  to  avoid  the  perpetual  need 
for  pastoral  explanation.  On  these  grounds  both  Committees 
will  of  course  concur  in  rendering  Sovlo^  throughout  the  New 
Testament  "slave."  The  authorised  version  in  1611  rendered 
it  "servant,"  which  was  then  used  in  its  classic  sense,  as  the 
equivalent  of  servus,  "slave."  But  the  British  people,  having 
chosen  since  then  to  substitute  the  old  system  of  domestic  bond- 
age by  the  new  one,  so  much  more  convenient  for  the  capitalist 
and  grinding  for  the  laborer,  have  slidden  into  the  common  use 
of  their  word  '"'•  servant''  &s  the  equivalent  of  yUfm^wrtif ,  "hireling," 
which  is  totally  another  thing.  This  is  therefore  the  clearest 
possible  case  for  the  Committees  under  their  own  rule  for  removing 
obsolete  renderings. 

The  revisers  have  a  narrow  path  to  tread,  if  they  would  avoid 
doing  mischief  in  the  attempt  to  do  good.  To  reconcile  the  Eng- 
lish world  to  revision,  they  are  prompted  to  say  many  things 
depreciatory  of  our  existing  version.  But  this,  practically,  is  the 
only  Bible  of  the  people;  and  unless  they  are  guided  by  the  most 
cautious  wisdom  in  their  modifications,  the  final  rejection  of  their 
work  by  the  religious  world  will  leave  this  present  version  per- 
manently in  possession  of  the  field.  Then  the  only  result  will 
be  that  an  overweening  attempt  to  amend  will  have  underminedf 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  only  version  they  have  to  use. 

In  conclusion :  the  most  important  rule  for  the  revisers  is  to 
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to  make  their  changes  few.  Let  them  be  satisfied  with  inserting 
only  such  changes  as  will  certainli/  command  the  assent  of  all 
scholars,  and  leave  the  rest,  if  suggested  at  all,  in  the  margin. 
If  the  pet  ideas  of  men  or  cliques  of  scholars,  are  admitted,  the 
work  will  be  doomed.  R.  L.  D. 


The  Bible  Doctrine  of  the  Soul;  07\  Man  8  Nature  and  Destiny 
as  Revealed.     By  Charles  L.  Ives,  M.  D.,  late  Professor  of 
Theory   and   Practice  of  Medicine  in  Yale   College.     Phila- 
delphia :   Claxton,  Remsen   &  Haffelfinger,  624,  626  and  628 
Market  Street.     1878.     Pp.334.     12mo. 

'The  Theological  Trilemma.  The  Threefold  Question  of  Endless 
Misery,  Universal  Salvation,  or  Conditio7ial  Immortality, 
(i.  e.  The  Survival  of  the  Fittest,)  Considered  in  the  Lirjht  of 
Reason,  Nature,  and  Revelation.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettin- 
GELL,  M.  A.  New  York :  Sherwood  &  Co.,  Publishers,  76 
East  Ninth  Street.     1878.     Pp.  285.     12mo. 

The  recent  agitation  of  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  endless  misery  of  the  wicked,  which  was  induced  by 
the  preaching  of  Canon  Farrar  at  Westminster  Abbey,  has  issued, 
as  we  anticipated,  in  the  writing  of  books  on  the  subject.  These 
two  works  have  a  common  purpose,  and  in  the  main  advocate 
similar  views.  They  were  written  to  disprove  the  doctrine  of 
endless  misery,  and  to  prove  the  destruction  of  the  existence  of 
the  wicked.  It  would  seem  that  the  old  tenet  of  Universalism  is 
losing  ground,  and  in  its  room,  as  a  candididate  for  popular 
favor  we  have  the  doctrine  of  Annihilationism  in  a  new  dress. 
The  authors  of  the  books  mentioned  above  vehemently  protest 
against  being  characterised  as  Annihilationists.  Oh  no;  they 
do  not  contend  for  the  annihilation  of  any  substance  or  any  ele- 
mental particle.  They  very  modestly  profess  ignorance  upon 
that  abstruse  point.  They  do  not  bold  that  the  f^oul  will  be  an- 
nihilated. To  impute  that  hypothesis  to  them  is  to  do  thetn 
grievous  injustice.  The}^  are  only  Destructionists.  All  that 
they  maintain  is  that  the  being — the  existence  of  the  wicked  will 
be  totally  destroyed.  They  will  entirely  cease  to  be,  but  they 
will  not  be  annihilated.  They  will  be  eradicated,  exterminated, 
so  that  nothing  will  be  left  of  them,  but  that  is  a  fate  very  dif- 
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ferent  from  annihilation.  All  this  is  the  more  extraordinary  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  hold  that  the  soul  is  not  an  immaterial 
substance,  but  an  organism — a  congeries  of  material  organs. 
Tiiis  organism  is  to  be  completely  destroyed  in  the  consuming 
fire  of  penal  wrath.  What  then  remains  ?  Not  an  immaterial 
and  indestructible  substance,  for  the  soul  has  no  such  substance. 
The  ultimate  and  dissevered  particles  of  the  material  organism 
may  continue  to  float  somewhere  in  the  infinity  of  space — they 
are  not  annihilated  perhaps ;  therefore  the  organised  whole,  as 
such,  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  annihilated.  The  man  is  totally 
destroyed,  but  something  of  him  remains  I  Now  we  submit  that 
it  is  idle  for  these  writers  to  disclaim  the  appellation  of  Annihi- 
lationists  and  to  berate  those  who  notwithstanding  their  protests 
insist  upon  so  designating  them.  What  diiference  worth  speak- 
ing of  is  there  between  annihilation  and  the  total  destruction  of 
existence?  The  whole  thing,  in  their  philosophy,  amounts  to  the 
distinction  between  the  destruction  of  a  man's  elementary  atoms 
and  the  destruction  of  himself.  "It  is  sufficient,"  says  Mr.  Pet- 
tingell,  "for  him  [the  author]  to  know  that  Fie  who  gave  it  [the 
soul]  all  the  life  it  has,  of  whatever  kind,  can  take  it  away,  and 
that  he  will  take  it,  as  he  himself  declares,  from  all  who  will  not 
submit  to  his  law  and  government."  Even  physical  life  will  be 
taken  from  the  soul,  it  will  cease  to  be  an  existing  thing,  but  in 
some  sense  will  still  continue  to  exist.  For,  if  in  no  sense  its 
existence  continues,  it  is  certainly  annihilated.  If  these  are  not 
contradictions,  they  savour  of  them  strongly.  The  cap, of  the 
Annihilationist  fits  them,  and  we  opine  they  will  have  to  wear  it 
whether  they  like  it  or  no.  Dr.  Ives  admits  that  there  is  a  bib- 
lical sense  of  annihilation  which  is  applicable  to  his  doctrine. 
The  hypothesis  is  but  the  old  one  of  Annihilationism  presented 
in  a  modified  form. 

The  view  which  is  held  in  common  by  these  two  writers  is, 
that  immortality  was  not  essential  to  man  as  he  was  created,  but 
was  held  out  as  a  reward,  the  enjoyment  of  which  was  condi- 
tioned upon  the  maintenance  of  integrity.  As  man  sinned  he 
forfeited  the  promised  boon,  and  it  is  recoverable  only  through 
the   redeeming   work   of  Christ.     The   great   oflBce    which    the 
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Saviour  discharges  is  to  confer  physical  immortality  upon  man,  to 
redeem  the  natural  life  of  the  soul  from  the  utter  extinction  with 
which  it  is  threatened.  Salvation — the  great  burden  of  the 
gospel — is  in  the  dialect  of  these  foreigners  to  Zion  chiefly  the 
preservation  of  the  physical  or  natural  existence  of  man.  It  is 
thus  that  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light !  Those  who 
accept  the  Saviour  will  live  immortally  in  this  sense;  those  who 
reject  him  are  destined  to  the  utter  destruction  of  their  being. 

What  is  peculiar  to  the  hj'pothesis  of  Dr.  Ives  is  the  doctrine 
that  the  souls  of  believers  die  with  their  bodies  and  with  them 
will  be  raised  at  the  last  day.  And  yet  this  modern  Sadducee, 
who  contends  for  the  mortality  of  the  soul,  says  that  the  passage 
of  Scripture  which  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  his  views  was 
that  which  contains  the  Saviour's  conclusive  argument  against 
the  Sadducees.  It  settled  him  in  the  faith  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  soul.  This  is  perhaps  not  extraordinary  in  one  who 
holds  that  absence  from  the  body  and  presence  with  the  body  are 
one  and  the  same  ;  that  Paul's  desire  to  depart  from  the  body  was 
only  his  longing  to  rejoin  the  body  in  the  resurrection  morning ; 
and  that  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  was  nothing 
more  than  a  fable,  in  which  the  former  is  imagined  as  if  ex- 
periencing torments,  although  dead,  soul  and  body,  and  lying  in 
his  grave,  and  as  there  entreating  with  a  missionary  zeal  that  his 
living  brethren  might  be  warned  against  the  danger  of  meeting 
his  doom. 

It  would  not  be  possible  in  a  brief  notice  like  this  to  discuss 
the  questions  which  have  been  raised  by  these  writers,  although 
we  trust  that  their  arguments  will  bet.  fully  met  by  other  hands. 
We  content  ourselves  with  a  few  comments.  First,  the  zeal  and 
industry  which  they  have  displayed  in  searching  the  Scriptures 
for  supports  to  their  opinions  are  worthy  of  what  we  regard  a 
better  cause.  Yet  the  slightest  examination  of  their  books  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  that  they  have  dealt  with  the  word  of  God 
in  neither  a  philosophical  nor  a  spiritual  manner.  One  of  them 
contends,  for  example,  that  the  Hebrew  word  nephesh  signifies 
the  animal  soul.  Opening  the  P.salms  which  we  were  reading, 
we  encountered  the  first  verse  of  the  103d:  Bless  the  Lord,  0 
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my  soul.  The  word  for  soul  here  is  the  one  which  has  been  men- 
tioned. The  rendering,  according  to  Dr.  Ives's  construction  would 
be :  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  animal  soul  !  As  a  signal  proof  of 
the  unspiritual  manner  in  which  they  have  handled  the  Scriptures 
it  is  enough  to  mention  their  utter  degradation  of  the  term  life, 
which  they  have  stripped  of  its  grand  and  exalted  meaning  as 
designative  of  the  highest  well-being — the  confirmed  holiness  and 
happiness  of  the  soul,  and  reduced  to  the  signification  of  mere 
continued  natural  existence.  They  may  be  scholars,  but  not  in 
the  school  of  the  Spirit.  That  great,  critical  word  life  has  a 
volume  of  meaning  which  only  those  who  have  been  taught  of 
God  attain,  and  of  which  these  clever  jugglers  w^ith  language 
appear  not  to  have  dreamed.      ,^,  r  '' 

Secondly,  the  coolness  is  something  wonderful  with  which 
they  sneer  at  the  presumption  in  favor  of  the  native  immortality 
of  the  soul  derived  from  the  common  consent,  not  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  alone  in  all  its  branches,  but  of  Pagans,  Mohamme- 
dans, and  Jews.  A  testimony  rolling  up  in  thunder  from  the 
human  race  is  a  despicable  "tradition  ;"  a  doctrine  enforced  by 
its  fundamental  beliefs  is  no  more  than  "a  Satanic  lie,"  We 
insist  not  on  submission,  without  evidence,  to  the  mere  traditions 
of  men,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  thinking  that  a  doctrine  of 
natural  religion  might  be  treated  with  some  respect,  to  which  the 
celebrated  maxim  of  Vincentius  may  be  legitimately  and  em- 
phatically applied. 

Thirdly,  the  devout  reader  of  the  Scriptures  will  not  fail  to 
discover  in  these  works,  beneath  a  veil  of  pious  and  evangelical 
phraseology,  a  positive  revolt  against  the  whole  genius  and  spirit 
of  the  gospel.  The  doctrines  which  the  Church  of  Christ  has 
ever  embraced  and  clung  to  are  scouted  with  the  same  scorn 
which  is  visited  upon  the  catholic  sentiments  of  the  race.  These 
writers  are  wiser  than  "the  children  of  light"  and  "the  children 
of  this  world." 

Fourthly,  the  temper  of  these  volumes  is  scarcely  better  than 
their  doctrinal  matter.     The  authors  have  a  peculiar  spite  against 
those  inoffensive  persons  who  teach  theology,  and  those  unfortu- 
nate people  who  have  been  compelled  to  be  called  doctors  of  di- 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  4 — 22. 
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vinity.  They  are  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  Pharisees, 
narrow  bigots  and  tyrants  over  the  human  intelligence.  As  to 
creeds,  these  young  Samsons  snap  them  from  the  free  limbs  of 
their  disenthralled  souls  like  green  withes.  We  are  afraid  of 
them.  J.  L.  G. 

<>_ 

/  _ 

The  Faith  of  our  Fathers :  Being  a  Plain  Exposition  ayid 
Vindication  of  the  Church  Founded  hy  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
By  Rt.  Revd.  James  Gibbons,  D.  D.,  Archbisbop,  etc.  Bal- 
timore:  John  Murphy  k  Co.     18mo.     Pp.  433. 

This  book  will  not  teach  the  intelligent  Protestant  anything  he 
knew  before,  except  the  growing  urgency  of  constant  resistance 
to  Popery.  Its  publication  is  doubtless  one  of  the  things  for 
which  its  astute  author  has  lately  been  rewarded  with  an  arch- 
bishopric. The  title  is  expressive  of  the  cool  and  unscrupulous 
audacity  of  the  trained,  popish  proselyter ;  and  everything  else 
is  "of  a  piece."  On  the  fly-leaf  is  a  label  pasted,  which  says 
that  the  book  is  a  present  to  its  owner,  "with  compliments  of  the 
Rt.  Revd.  James  Gibbons,  D.  D."  The  explanation  of  these 
very  discriminating  "compliments"  is,  that  Bishop  Gibbons's 
priests  are  furnished  with  copies  of  the  book,  to  be  bestowed 
upon  any  gullible  oi*  disaffected  Protestant  whom  he  may  surmise 
to  be  in  a  state  of  mind  to  bite  at  a  very  small  bait ;  with  the 
label  ready  to  paste  in,  the  "holy  Father  in  God"  meantime  as 
ignorant  of  the  recipient's  existence  as  though , he  did  not  adhere 
to  the  infallibility.  '        \ 

The  author  prepares  the  way  for  his  plea,  by  coolly  setting 
aside  all  those  refutations  of  Popery,  which  convicted  and  con- 
demned it,  after  a  century  of  thorough  discussion  before  the 
general  mind  of  the  English  race,  as  "the  foulest  slanders,"  the 
effusions  of  unscrupulous  ignorance  and  vulgar  spite.  He  must 
have  a  low  estimate,  indeed,  of  the  intelligence  of  Americans,  if 
he  supposes  that  he  can  thus  dispose  of  the  immortal  refutations 
of  a  Calvin,  a  Daill^,  a  Chillingworth,  and  a  Barrow,  supported 
with  equal  learning  and  fairness  upon  an  exhaustive  knowledge 
of  and  reference  to  the  standards  and  teachings  of  the  Romish 
Church  itself. 
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The  plan  of  the  book  is  to  touch  a  multitude  of  points  briefly 
and  with  audacity,  to  make  a  multitude  of  assertions,  and  to 
wrest  a  multitude  of  Scriptures,  imposing,  all  the  time,  upon 
ignorant  readers,  with^an  unblushing  dogmatism,  in  the  confi?» 
dence  that,  t<hould  any  Protestant  take  the  trouble  of  a  thorough 
refutation,  this  would  demand  of  the  reader  more  diligence  and 
attention  than  such  persons  would  bestow. 

In  this  land,  where  it  is  the  fashion  to  laud  and  to  profess 
value  for  spiritual  liberty,  our  author  has,  of  course,  a  hard  task 
in  dealing  with  Rome's  history  as  a  murderous  persecutor.  His 
rdle^  of  course,  is,  to  say  that  the  Reformers  persecuted  as  well 
as  Romanists,  and  to  ascribe  the  bloody  history  of  Popery  to  the 
roughness  of  the  times,  and  not  to  the  genius  of  that  false  reli- 
gion. Of  course  we  have  Calvin  and  Servetus.  Now,  Bishop 
Gibbons  knows  perfectly  well  the  true  and  complete  answer  to 
this  suggested  argument.  Will  he  say  of  his  "infallible"  mur- 
derers, an  Innocent  III.,  a  Gregory  IX.,  what  he  knows  every 
Protestant  says  of  Calvin  :  That  here  this  Reformer  was  wrong  ; 
and  that  he  acted  against  his  own  free  principles  ?  Dare  Bishop 
Gibbons  say  that  of  his  immutable  masters  ?  He  knows  that  he 
dare  not,  and  he  knows  that  his  use  of  these  blemishes  on  Pro- 
testantism is  therefore  dishonest.  Professing  a  thorough  devotion 
to  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  liberty  of  opinion,  he  says  (p.  241) : 
"I  am  expressing  not  only  my  own  sentiments,  but  those  of  every 
Catholic  priest  and  layman  in  the  land."  Did  he  ever  hoar  of 
his  brother,  the  editor  of  the  Popish  "Shepherd  of  the  Valley"? 

He  says  that  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  exclusively  a  royal 
and  a  political  afftiir,  with  which  popes  had  nothing  to  do,  except 
remonstrate  against  its  cruelties  !  One  little  fact  is  rather  un- 
lucky for  this  nice  subterfuge  :  that  the  popes  had  their  own  In- 
quisition for  the  States  of  the  Church  to  which  they  held  on 
long  after  Napoleon  destroyed  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  His  an- 
swer to  the  crimes  of  bloody  Mary  is,  that  Elizabeth  persecuted 
Romanists,  and  hung  more  of  them  than  Mary  burned  of  Pro- 
testants. He  leaves  out  this  little  difference  :  that  Elizabeth  was 
anathematized,  deposed,  damned,  and  outlawed  by  his  excellent 
popes  ;  and  that  the  fanatics  she  hung  at  Tyburn  were  hung  as 
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assassins  arid  traitors,  which  the  popes  cOtti  ma  tided  theili  to  be. 
But  Mary  burned  her  most  righteous  and  peaceable  subjects,  be- 
cause they  could  not  see  how  her  priests  could  mnke  a  God  out  of 
a  piece  of  paste,  and  then  eat  him.  •  « 

On  page  253,  our  author  has  the  hardihood  to  say  :  "I  can 
find  no  authenticated  instance  of  any  pope  putting  to  death,  in 
his  own  dominions,  a  single  individual  for  his  religious  belief." 
To  appreciate  this  amazing  assertion,  let  the  reader  ask  himself; 
What  difference  does  it  make  as  to  the  tyranny  of  the  popes, 
whether  they  murdered  people  for  their  conscientious  convictions 
within  the  "States  of  the  Church,"  or  whether  they  signalised 
their  atrocity  as  more  active  and  meddlesome,  by  having  Chris- 
tians put  to  death  in  the  States  of  other  princes?  Let  Bishop 
Gibbons  remember  John  Hus  ;  and  as  one  well  known  instance 
of  persecution  unto  death  in  the  Papal  States,  let  him  remember 
Jerome  Savonarola.  As  John  XXIII.,  in  1412,  laid  Prague 
under  edict  for  sheltering  Hus,  so  Alexander  VI.,  in  1497,  laid 
Florence  under  the  same  infliction  for  sheltering  the  Italian  Re- 
former. And  so,  as  Hus  expired  at  the  stake  amid  prayer  and 
praise,  joyously  and  confidently,  so  did  Savonarola  submit  to  his 
doom  in  childlike  confidence  in  Him  who  died  on  the  cross.  And 
amongst  the  heresies  laid  to  his  charge  was  that  of  having  taught 
the  doctrine  Rome  hates  so  much — the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith.  Archbishop  Gibbons  would  do  well  to  moderate  the 
audacity  of  his  assertions.  R.  L.  D. 


All- Saints'  Day  and  Other  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 

KiNGSLKY,   M.    A.,   late    Rector  of  Eversley    and   Canon  of 

Westminster.     Edited  by   the   Rev.  W.   Harrison,  M.  A., 

Rector ,  of  Brighton.     New    York:  Scribner,    Armstrong  & 
Company,  1878.     Pp.  410.     12mo. 

The  first  remark  we  are  prompted  to  make  respecting  this 
volume  is,  that  on  its  title  page  we  see  at  once  marks  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  bf  a  more  ancient  Church,  even  the 
Primitive  and  Apostolic.  The  case  appears  in  the  reference  to 
that  keeping  of  "days"  which  Paul  said  he  was  afraid  of. 
The  other,    in   those  titles  of  office — "rector"  and  "canon" — 
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both  of  which  are  clearly  traceable  to  the  ruling  elder  of  the 
beginning.  :';hM«ss&j  ^ifj'l 

It  is  not  often  we  read  a  volume  of  sermons  straight  through 
from  beginning  to  end ;  but  these  sermons  are  remarkable  ones 
and  they  charmed  and  held  us  fast.  The  publishers  have  our 
thanks — we  are  glad  to  possess  them.  And  we  think  they  would 
form  a  good  study  for  all  young  ministers.  Their  vivacity  and 
their  simplicity  are  both  admirable.  A  finished  scholar,  Canoil 
Kingsley  was  not  above  preaching  so  that  his  most  unlearned 
hearers  could  understand  him  perfectly.  And  there  is  not  a  par-' 
tide  of  formal  stiffness — not  an  atom  of  clerical  starch  in  them 
all.  We  have  been  forcibly  reminded  many  times  in  reading 
these  discourses  of  our  late  brother  and  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Edward  T.  Buist,  of  Greenville,  when  in  his  happiest  vein  of 
preaching  or  speaking  at  Presbytery  or  Synod.  .-.,,. 

And  yet  Canon  Kingsley  was  no  theologian  at  all,  and  his  ser- 
mons make  this  manifest  continually.  He  Was  a  poet ;  and  we 
might  say  he  was  in  some  sense  an  orator  and  could  powerfully 
impress  and  also  instruct  all  classes  alike;  but  his  ideas  of 
theology  were  the  shallowest.  Nay,  these  sermons  contain  a 
good  deal  of  very  doubtful  orthodoxy.  Witness,  pages  157,  158, 
where  the  preacher  declares  that  when  we  "love  the  kindliness 
and  the  honesty  and  the  helpfulness  of  our  neighbor,"  it  is  ne- 
cessarily "God  in  them  and  Christ  in  them"  whom  we  love;  and 
that  any  old  married  couple  tottering  on  hand  in  hand  to  the 
grave,  who  truly  and  tenderly  love  one  another  as  in  the  days  of 
their  youth,  may  not  know  why,  but  "God  knows  why — it  is 
Christ  in  each  other  whom  they  love."  Witness  again  the  ser- 
moti  on  Grace,  pages  180-189,  where  he  makes  it  mean  (at  least 
so  a  large  part  of  the  discourse  must  impress  the  reader)  cour- 
tesy and  civility,  lovingness  and  amiableness,  truth  and  honor. 
And  that  sermon  is  on  the  text :  "The  law  was  given  by  Moses, 
but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ."  Witness  again, 
pages  195,  196,  197,  where  he  hoots  at  preaching  the  law  as  pre- 
paratory to  preaching  the  gospel.  Witness,  page  230,  where  he 
describes  "old  Epictetus,  the  heroic  slave,  who,  heathen  though 
he  was,  sought  God  and  the  peace  of  God,  and  found  them,  doubt 
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it  not,  long,  long  ago."  This  sermon  is  on  "the  peace  of  God." 
And  once  again,  witness,  page  263,  where  the  Canon  says  ;  "The 
true  repentance,  the  true  conversion,  the  true  deliverance  frona 
the  wrath  to  come,  th^  true  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of'  heaven, 
the  true  way  to  Christ  and  to  God,  is  common  morality."  \ir. 

And  yet  the  volume  contains  many  striking,  just,  and  valuable 
thoughts,  and  many,  very  many,  passages  of  great  force  and  ex- 
quisite beauty.  The  whole  sermon  on  Worship  (pages  217-227) 
we  should  like  to  have  every  Presbyterian  congregation  hear  and 
every  Presbyterian  njinister  read  and  digest.  J.  B.  A.    , 


"..1,V,^«      :.'..!.- 


Visions  of  Heaven  for  the  Life  on  Earth.  By  Robert  M.  Pat- 
terson, author  of  "Paradise  :  the  Place  and  State  of  saved 
Souls  between  Death  and  the  Resurrection,"  etc.  Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  No.  13B4  Chestnut  Street, 
Pp.  364.     12mo. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  bad  book.  It  is.  full  of  good  things, 
written  by  its  author  or  copied  by  him  from  a  great  variety  of 
writers.  And  it  is  accompanied  with  numerous  notes  and  refer- 
ences ;  adorned  with  them  or  disfigured  by  them,  as  the  varying 
tastes  of  readers  may  decide.  For  ourselves  we  confess  to  being 
not  a  little  annoyed  by  thfese  endless  interruptions  of  the  con- 
tinuous thread  of  the  writer's  discourse.  If  the  truth  must  be 
spoken,  however,  the  lack  of  continuity  is  one  great  fault  of  this 
production.  No  doubt  many  Christian  people,  sick  and  delicate 
ones  especially,  will  be  pleased,  comforted,  and  refreshed  from 
time  to  time  with  bits  read  or  heard  by  them  out  of  this  nice  sort 
of  book.  And  such  books  must  be  useful,  we  suppose,  or  people 
would  not  write  them  and  others  publish  and  others  agalWTbuy. 
But  we  are  thankful  that  there  are  some  other  sorts  of  religious 
books,  and  that  we  are  not  shut  up  to  this  kind.  This  is,  in  short, 
a  nineteenth  century  sort  of  religious  book,  a  whole  bushel  of 
which  would  be  easily  outweighed  by  any  one  of  several  of  John 
Owen's  writings,  or  Marshall's  famous  treatise  on  Sanctification ; 
and  which  will  probably  be  dead  and  buried  and  forgotten  long 
before  the  century  which  produced  it  shall  come  to  its  end,  while 
Owen  and  Marshall  and  Bunyan  and  other  religious  writers  of  a 
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bygone  day  shall  still  be  flourishing  immortally.  The  wise  man 
said,  "Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end."  It  is  a  serious 
responsibility  the  Presbyterian  Publishing  House  of  the  Northern 
or  of  the  Southern  Church  takes,  when  it  thrusts  forth  a  new 
religious  book  upon  us.  We  often  feel  that  we  sljould  much 
prefer  to  be  let  alone  that  we  might  once  more  read  over  some  of 
the  old  ones  again. 

It  is  due  to  this  book  now  to  state  the  topics  it  discusses.  They 
are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Rainbow  in  Heaven ;  The  Redemption  Work. 

2.  The  Great  City  :  The  Number  of  the  Redeemed. 

3.  Christ's  Transfiguration  :  The  Devotional  Life* 

4.  Heavenly  Recognition  :  The  Social  Life. 

5.  Out  of  Great  Tribulation :  The  Suffering  Life. 

6.  Heavenly  Degrees  :  The  Active  Life. 

7.  The  Beauty  of  Heaven  :  The  Esthetic  Life. 

The  reader  will  be  apt  to  infer  justly  that  this  is  a  book  which 
its  author  has  made.     It  by   no  means  equals,  in  our  judgment, 

his  first  book  entitled  "Paradise."  J.  B.  A. 

4,. 

Weights  and  Wings.  By  CharlES  F.  Deems,  LL.  D.,  author 
of  "The  Home  Altar,"  "Jesus,"  etc.  "Let  us  lay  aside  every 
weight."  Hebrews  xii.  1.  "They  shall  mount  up  with  wings 
as  eagles."  Isaiah  xi.  31.  New  York:  Wm.  B.  Mucklow, 
Publisher,  Forty-second  Street  and  Madison  Avenue.  1878. 
Pp.  272.     16mo.        ^  ''  Z  '  - 

Dr.  Deems  very  modestly  states  in  his  little  preface,  that  the 
publisher  "desired  him  to  prepare  a  small  book  on  practical  sub' 
jects."  The  result  is  this  unpretending  work  which  we  have  read 
with  very  great  delight  all  the  way  through.  It  is  full  of  sound 
and  healthy  sentiment  on  a  great  variety  of  important  practical 
subjects.  And  this  sound  and  healthy  sentiment  is  very  admir- 
ably expressed.  The  volume  is  as  piquant  and  interesting  as  any 
story  book,  and  yet  there  is  not  so  far  as  we  noticed  one  unseemly 
word  or  thought  in  it.  We  think  its  author  has  achieved  a  com- 
plete success ;  and  we  have  only  one  thing  to  criticise  in  the  whole 
production  and  that  is,  that  on  page  51,.  speaking  of  the  "attrac-j 
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tions  in  different  places"  which  make  people  in  this  country  "go 
from  place  to  place  seeking  to  improve  their  fortunes,"  he  should 
have  said,  by  way  of  rounding  off  his  sentence,  "and  there  is  a 
great  West  to  be  filled  up."  Why  did  he  fail  to  put  jn  ^Hhe 
great  South,''  either  instead  of,  or  along  side  of,  the  great  West  ? — 
and  he  a  Southern  man  too  I  J.  B.  A. 

Meflections  of  a  Recluse.  By  the  Jlev.  R.  W.  Memmingee,  A.  M., 
Author  of  "What  is  Religion,"  and  "Present  Issues."  Phila- 
delphia: Claxton,  Remsen  &  Haffelfinger,  624,  626,  and  628, 
Market  Street.      1878. 

This  volume,  though  entirely  different  in  matter  from  the 
former  works  of  this  author,  bears  the  same  impress  of  profound, 
original,  independent  thought,  and  the  same  adventurous  depar- 
ture from  the  beaten  track  of  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  the 
ages.  These  philosophic  meditations  purport  to  be  the  substance 
of  the  conversations,  or  monologues,  of  a  recluse,  whom  our  author . 
accidentally  meets  during  his  rambles  among  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina.  The  character  and  personal  appearance  of  this 
strange  personage  are  so  vividly  described,  and  his  mournful 
history  so  minutely  and  pathetically  related,  as  to  produce  the 
irresistible  conviction  of  reality.  We  apprehend  that  the  majority 
of  readers  will  be  ensnared,  by  this  literary  artifice,  into  the 
belief  that  they  are  listening  to  the  voice  of  a  veritable  recluse; 
and  when  they  read  the  touching  account  of  his  death  and  burial, 
they  will  drop  a  tear  of  sympathy  over  the  lonely  grave  in  the 
mountain  solitude. 

We  would  not  break  the  spell  of  this  fascinating  illusion,  did 
we  not  feel  that  it  would  add  more  than  a  romantic  interest  to 
these  "Reflections,"  to  reveal  the  secret  that  the  modest  author 
has  embodied,  in  this  imaginary  recluse,  his  own  personal  ex- 
perience and  mental  history;  who  was  compelled,  through  loss 
of  health,  to  retire  from  the  active  duties  of  his  profession  to 
recruit  his  exhausted  energies  in  the  bracing  atmosphere  of  the 
mountains.  It  was  during  these  years  of  solitude  that  he,  who 
had  "gone  out  into  the  world  with  a  buoyant  and  trustful  spirit," 
was   to  leain  that  the  temporary  "disappointment"  of  human 
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plans  is  not  a  "sad  failure"  of  life's  great  end,  but  the  only  sure 
road  to  success  for  those  who  have  wisdom  to  interpret  the  provi* 
dential  significance  of  life.  Blessed  is  the  man,  signally  favored 
of  heaven,  who  is  "led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness,"  where, 
in  solitary  communion  with  God  and  nature,  all  great  souls  have 
been  developed  and  disciplined  for  their  divine  mission. 

Each  chapter  of  these  "Reflections"  is  prefaced  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  mountain  scenery  6f  western  North  Carolina,  which 
the  writer  styles  the  "  Switzerland  of  the  United  States."  These 
delineations  are  exceedingly  graphic  and  picturesque.  The 
imagination  of  our  ''Recluse"  gushes  like  the  mountain  spring, 
and  dashes  like  a  mountain  torreiit,  in  a  kind  of  natural  rhetoric, 
which  reflects  the  careless  elegance  and  rugged  grandeur  of 
nature.  The  effect  of  natural  scenery  upon  the  intellectual  and 
moral  character,  would  furnish  a  suggestive  and  profitable  theme 
for  our  philosophical  hermit.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
the  result  to  his  own  conscious  experience  of  protracted  com- 
munion with  those  "huge  telluric  pyramids"  that  look  down  upon 
us  from  more  than  thirty  centuries,.  Their  stimulating  effect  upon 
his  imagination  is  clearly  evident  in  that  delicate  sense  of  beauty 
and  lofty  appreciation  of  the  sublime,  which  do  not  appear  in  bis 
former  writings,  and  which  we  are  not  accustomed  to  look  for 
in  one  of  a  philosophic  and  speculative  habit  of  mind. 

The  Monologues  embrace  three  general  topics :  "The  Great," 
"  Self-culture,"  and  "  The  Art  of  Thinking." 

Human  greatness  is  defined  as  the  infinite  in  process  of  realis- 
ation. Man's  capacities  of  intellect,  sensibility,  and  conscience, 
are  infinite  in  their  possibilities.  Hence  greatness  is  a  mystery, 
producing  admiration  and  awe,  and  kindling  a  desire  to  solve  the 
mystery.  The  emotions  of  curiosity,  admiration,  and  reverence 
increase  in  intensity  as  we  ascend  the  scale  in  nature,  humanity, 
and  God. 

Hence,  too,  "the  popular  nature  of  biographies,  when  they  re- 
late to  the  great  in  history."  Literature  appears  under  two  as- 
pects :  that  which  treats  of  great  men  who  are  originators  and 
creators  in  thought  and  action;  and  that  which  observes,  criti- 
cises, and  discusses  great  men  and  their  deeds.  As  the  mystery 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  4 — 23. 
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of  greatness  cannot  be  solved,  we  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  indi- 
cate its  essential  conditions.  The  first  is  pneumatic  energy,  which 
has  its  seat,  not  in  the  impulses  or  the  reason,  but  in  the  con- 
ciousness,  and  is  analogous  to  force  in  matter,  to  lifjB  in  the 
animal,  and  steam  in  mechanics.  '^It  is  the  spiritual  steam  of 
human  nature."  Without  it,  man,  with  all  other  gifts,  is  but  a 
splendid  system  of  ipachinery. 

This  remarkable  potentiality  is  original,  not  acquired.  It  is 
constant,  never  flagging.  It  is  unequally  distributed.  The 
Westerns  are  more  gifted  than  the  Easterns.  The  Africans  are 
almost  devoid  of  this  energy,  and.  therefore,  incapable  of  progress 
as  a  race,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  acquired.  It  is  conditioned 
by  the  natural  faculties,  as  steam  is  by  the  strength  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  machinery  of  the  engine  it  drives. 
,  The  question  is  then  discussed,  "How  can  a  low  pressure  of 
pneumatic  energy  be  raised  to  a  high  one?"  Not  by  artificial 
stimulants — opium  and  alcohol — which  increase  mental  activity 
for  a  time — ''a  spasmodic,  remitting  energy" — but  terminate  in 
exhaustion  and  loss  of  self-control. 

Nor  is  this  force  identical  with  that  of  the  will.  The  former  is 
involuntary  and  instinctive;  the  latter  a  conscious  act  of  volition. 
The  will  is  concerned  with  the  end,  which  conscience  enjoins, 
and  the  means,  which  the  judgment  indicates ;  pneumatic  energy 
urges  to  action,  but  in  no  definite  direction. 

The  low  pressure  of  this  energy,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  raised 
by  stimulants,  or  mere  efforts  of  the  will,  but  by  immediate  actron 
after  resolve.  Delay  is  fatal  to  all  great  designs.  Again,  this 
energy  must  be  prudently  economised ;  expended  only  as  occasion 
demands.  It  is  also  weakened  by  a  "premature  disclosure  of 
one's  plans."  The  great  man  is  reticent.  The  great  talker  is  never 
a  great  actor.  He  lets  off  half  his  steam  before  the  time  for  action 
arrives.  The  habit  of  revery  and  castle-building  is  equally  de- 
bilitating. 

"The  direction  which  that  activity  which  is  the  result  a  pneu- 
matic energy  will  take,  is  determined  invariably  by  specific  con- 
stitutional characteristics,  and  the  plastic  influence  of  attendant 
circumstances."    This  brings  us  to  the  second  essential  condition 
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of  greatness,  which  the  authoi"  calls  the  f^yahleal dmmi  y  Vxz 
a  strong  will,  which  never  waters  in  the  use  of  means  to  acooml 
plish  the  end  to  rtrhich  pneumatic  energy  urges  it.     The  third 
element  is  the  intellectual  furniture  of  the  great  man.     Imagina. 
tion,  sensitive,  vivid^  and  controlled.      This  feature  is  clearly 
analysed  and  eloquently  enforced.     Memory,  at  once  retentive, 
generous,  and  available,  enabling  one  to  use  his  knowledge  when 
ifr  18  needed.    And  overlapping  and  underlying  all  other  elements, 
there  must  be  self-confidence.     »^  The  man  must  dearly  know 
what  he  is  about  to  do,  and  must  feel  that  he  is  able  to  do  it." 
.    The  possession  of  this  pneumatic  energy,  with  its  infinite  ten- 
dencies,  without  a  proper  end,  or  without  the  means  for  attaining 
the  end,  leads  to  a  melancholy  dissatisfaction  or  to*  a  gloomy 
despair,  which  is  relieved   only  by  intemperance,  madness,  or 
suicide.     Just  here  we  must  express  our  surprise  that  our  author 
ha8  omitted  in  this  beautiful  and  almost  exhaustive  analysis  the 
most  important  of  all  elemente  of  greatness -moral  goodness;  to 
which  Emerson  gives  so  much  prominence  in  his  essay  on  Great- 
ness.     "And  the  greatest  of  thesejs  Charity. "     Without  the  all- 
pervading  presence  and  all-controlllng  energy  of  Christian  bVe 
all  greatness  were  Satanic.    The  great  fallen  archangel  has  more 
pneumatic  energy,  psychical  force  of  will,  a  grander  intellectual 
apparatus,  imagination,  memory,  and  self-confidence,  than  a  nation 
of  great  men.     Would  not  St.  Paul  put  our  hero-worship  in\he 
same  category  with  the  heathen  sacrifices,  and  characterise  it  as 
devil-worship?     We  believe  that  there  is  nothing  in  greatness 
which  commands  our  respect  or  admiration,  much  less  our  rever- 
ence  and  worship,  whether  finite  or  infinite,  of  which  goodness  is 
not  the  foundation  and  crown.     With  this  doctrine,  we  are  sure 
our  author  will  fully  agree.    We  only  regret  that  the  one  essential 
element  of  true  greatness  should  have  found  no  place  in  his 
analysis,  and  that  what  we  know  he  so  cordially  believes,  should 
not  have  appeared  necessary  to  complete  and  crown  his  otherwise 
grand  ideal. 

The  second  topic  discussed  is  ^^  Self  ^Culture  r  Adopting  the 
definition  of  genius  given  by  Cdeiidge,  the  prime  characteristic 
ot  which  18  Its  impre88ibilitjr--the  vivacity  and  sensibility  of 
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YQUth  united  with  the  intellectual  development  of  maturity   —he 
diBCU8se8  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  retaining  this  impresM- 
bility  as  we  advance  in  years  and  culture.     It  seems  to  be  the 
common  experience,  that  familiarity  begets  indifferen9e.     The 
traveller  who  has  compassed  sea  and  land,  will  at  length  lose  the 
interest  that  comes  from  novelty.     There  is  a  great  diversity  of 
constitution,  both  as  respects  the  degree  of  impressibility,  and  the 
capacity  for  giving  it  expression.   Its  continued  existence  depends 
upon  a  constant  change  of  scene  and  society.     It  is  not  ^e  ex- 
clusive property  of  genius,  which  is  independent  of  outward  cir- 
cumstances, and  can  "draw  its  inspiration  from  the  most  common- 
place surroundings."     This  inward  principle  of  enthusiasm  and 
sensibility  can  be  known  and  understood  only  in  its  outward 
manifestations,  in' poetry,  art,  music,  and  literature;  though  one 
may  possess  sensibility  without  the  art  of  expression.     Now,  the 
mournful  fact  which  everywhere  confronts  us  is  the  tendency  o 
the  mind  to  become  insensible  to  the  familiar.    Nature,  with  all 
her  charms,  loses  her  attractions.     Our  religious  belief,  to  which 
the  youthful  soul  was  so  impressible,  become  devoid  of  all  practical 
influence.     Even  death,  once  a  terrible  and  appalling  reality, 
ceases  to  move  our  deadening  sensibilities. 

Again,  all  our  mental. and  moral  experiences  are  subject  to  the 
law  of  change.   Our  opinions,  feelings,  and  literary  tastes,  are  con- 
tinually modified  with  the  rolling  years.     Society,  as  well  as  the 
individual,  is  subject  to  the  same  phases.     Nor  does  it  appear 
possible  to  determine  whether  these  changes  are  regulated  by  any 
law.     Comte,  following  Cousin,  ma^e  his  own  experience  the 
exponent  of  that  of  the  race,  and  propounds  a  theory  explaimng 
the  succession  of  the  various  schools  and  sects  of  philosophical 
opinion.  •  But  this  theory,  though  embodying  much  truth,  is  by 
no  means  satisfactory.     "  We  know  that  we  are  drifting,  that  is 
all;  and  it  would  seem  as  though  we  can  exercise  no  control  over 
the  current.     True,  there  are  minor  currents  which,  apparently, 
we  can  successfully  stem;    but  the  grand  oceanic  gulf-stream  of 
our  existence  in  thought  and  feeling  is  beyond  our  contro  . 

Now  the  problem  of  self-culture  is.  How  can  these  twotendwi- 
cies  be  counteraoted?    Can  sensibility  lost  by  age  be  reacquired? 
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Can  the  l«,r  of  change  be  made  to  work  for  <m  nldrnte  Mo*f 
Our  author  doe.  not  question  the  powlbility  <.f  eonajderabte  *«- 

Sn^lTdiffi  tr  '*•?«'"!'  ••rP"'P«r  «ricipHne  and  coltare. 
1  he  real  d.fficulty  «  .  practical  one.    With  the  exception  of  men 
of  genms    there  are  but  few  elect  apirite  who  riee  Ihrni  IZ 
mental  and  mora  degradation,  and  «^ire  to  a  higher  and  noble 
hfe.    The  condition  of  the  masaeg  is  hopeJe«.    Precisely  how 

Rec  use.     The  following  point,  however,  is  indicated  with  snfB. 

leotual  bondage  of  systems.  All  systems  c,»mp  the  mind.  Thl 
.s  no  progress  m  knowledge  so  long  »,  we  are  choked  by  a  halter! 

category  with  religions  creeds  that  have  stood  the  test  of  the 

riTdl  '^"'?°""»  '""'^™"°i'"'i''>»  h«^e  had  their  day  and  are 
rap'dly  vanishing  away.  Calvinism  is  a  theosophy,  nol  a  phi  J 
phy.     It  resembles  Gnosticism  rather  than  Plato„ism.     uZ( 

^rnnLT'^f ""'  •"<|,'^'""»''lesjf  anich»ism.  It  is  a  despotic, 
tyrannical  system,  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  main  fl«Js  in 
the  case  Calvin  was  a  Frenchman,  and  a  Frenchman  sa^ficS 
everything  to  system."  »"  saonncw 

WriLTTK"'^'''u''V"'''"'*y'«*"  »«'  ^  unchallenged. 
We  confront  him  with  the  laws  of  nature,  the  established  prin- 

2:  ?T".^  P^-'^P'-y.  *«  f-ts  of  histor,,  and  "the  sS 
of  the  Spirit.  '  Liberty  is  obedience  to  law,  and  the  mightiest 
intellects  of  all  ages  have  adopted  the  Calvinistic  system,  pSsl 
because  they  found  within  this  enclosure  the  largest  m;ntaTfrZ 
dom  consistent  with  loyalty  to  the  hws  of  thought  and  belief 
It  .8  a  notorious  fact  that  the  very  men  who  have  been  most  jeal- 
ous of  l.berty  of  conscience,  and  who  have  been  most  ready  to«o 
to  the  stakefor  the  "rightof  private  judgment,"  have  bee' ttr 

1.V     T^        \    n  T''  '"""^*  '"'^*'«»''  *°  the  Calvinistic 
creed.     Nor  is  the  Calvinistic  system  a  foe  to  true  progress     It 

puts  no  "haltor"  around  our  necks.     The  only  barrrwhich 

obstrncte  the  courageous  march  of  a  true  Calvinist  is  /a,,_tbe 

Lmits  of  human  thought,  and  the  boundaries  of  divine  revelation- 
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the  only  rule  of  faith.     The  Calvinist  moves  in  the  orbit  of  law, 
and  therefore  enjoys  true  freedom.    The  -Recluse,"  in  breaking 
away  from  this  orbit,  has  done  violence  to  his  own  nature,  rebelled 
against  the  word  of  God-the  law  of  the  intelleot-and  is  now 
pursuing  the  erratic  course  of  a  comet,  as  be  himself  acknowledges, 
''drifting"— drifting  on  the  wide  sea  of  speculation,  without  a 
chart,  compass,  or  anchor.     If,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies, nothing  is  settled  or  formulated,  we  may  well  ask  with 
Pilate,  and  with  a  sneer  upon  our  lips,  -  What  is  truth  ?       Cal- 
vinism we  regard  as  the  conservative  element  essential  to  a  regu- 
lar  and  healthy  progress.     Who  wants  ''anything  new''  unless  it 
be  truef     History  will  show  that  some  of  the  greatest  and  most 
successful  explorers  in  science  and  philosophy  have  been  Calvin- 
ists.     Who  is  expecting  or  needing  anything  new  in  respect  to 
essential  Chfistian  truth?     Let  those  who  complain  of  bondage 
take  care  lest  they  are  the  willing  and  unconscious  slaves  of  pride, 
prejudice,  and  sensibility. 

The  last  Monologue,  on  the  "Art  of  Thinking,  is  replete 
with  valuable  suggestions  on  the  processes  of  thought :  on  analysis 
and  synthesis;  voluntary  mental  efforts;  the  habit  of  continuous 
and  connected  thinking;  perfection  through  tribulation  and  severe 
discipline;  self-control.  It  contains,  also,  interesting  observa- 
tions on  the  process  of  thinking  as  affected  by  bodily  positions, 
local  associations,  moods  and  tenses,  and  other  external  circum- 
stances. The  conversation  concludes  with  judicious  remarks  on 
accumulation  and  expenditure  of  material,  and  the  advantages  of 

solitude.  .  J       £.  ui 

The  young  student  will  find  much  interesting  and  prohtable 
matter  in  these  reflections.  The  author  is  a  vigorous  thinker, 
but  it  is  tp  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  devoted  more  study  to 
the  art  of  expression  and  logical  arrangement.  G.  R.  B. 

Oonaemons  of  Liheralist's  to  Orthodoxy/.  By  Daniel  Dorches- 
ter, D.  D.  Boston :  D.  Lothrop  &  Company,  corner  Franklin 
and  Hawley  Streets.     1878.     Pp.  348. 

This  work  consists  of  three  lectures  delivered  before  the  School 
of  Theology  of  Boston  University,  and  the  publication  of  which 
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was  advised  by  the  Faculty  and  requested  by  the  students  of  that 
institution.  The  design  of  the  author  is,  by  a  coilection  of  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  prominent  liberalist  opponents  of  evangel- 
ical theology,  to  show  that  their  own  systems  are  confessedly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  deepest  spiritual  needs  of  the  human  soul; 
and  that  the  most  earnest  spirits  among  them,  while  rejecting 
the  formulas  of  the  orthodox  faith,  make  striking  and  valuable 
concessions  to  the  fact  that  the  doctrines  which  it  embraces  are 
precisely  those  best  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  a  fallen  race.  He 
selects  three  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  evangelical  theology 
as  affording  scope  for  the  execution  of  this  purpose— the  Deity 
of  Christ,  the  Atonement,  and  Endless  Punishment.  His  quota- 
tions are  made  from  the  Unitarian  Review,  the  Christian  Ex- 
aminer, the  Monthly  Religious  Magazine,  the  Libergil  Christian, 
and  from  the  published  writings  of  difltinguished  men  whose 
names  are  given— men  of  marked  ability  and  the  finest  scholarly 
culture.  These  citations,  interspersed  with  remarks  of  the  author, 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  to  which  some  **  Inferences" 
are  appended,  from  which  we  giv^the  following  extracts,  as  fur- 
nishing in  brief  the  >?ist  of  the  prieceding  concessions: 

"  Of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Deity,  that  '  it  is  wonderfully  sweet  to  the 
heart' ;  that '  it  somehow  feeds  the  soul,  and  gives  it  the  fulness  of  the 
divine  nature' ;  that  *  millions  of  beings  are  using  it  every  day  and  find 
it  gives  them  grandest  health  and  strength';  that  'it  gives  the  soul  a 
centre  to  tell  its  aspirations  and  loves'  •,  that  'it  has  been  the  renewing 
power  of  Christianity,  and  wrought  all  the  graces  and  the  righteousness 
and  the  zeal  and  the  piety  distinctively  Christian' ;  that  *it  gives  the 
Christian  Church  all  the  efficiency  it  has  for  positive  good  in  society'  •, 
that  *  the  soul  is  made,  in  its  very  nature,  to  want  in  its  worship  the  whole 
circle  of  the  divine  perfections' 5  that  the  Trinity,  'the  chief  point  in 
which  is  the  Deity  of  Christ',  *  is  one  of  the  oldest  doctrines  of  the  Church'  5 
that  'nine-tenths  of  the  strongest  and  best  Christians  that  have  ever  lived 
have  believed  it' ;  that '  it  is  as  prominent  in  all  the  light  of  modern  science 
as  in  the  darkest  night  of  the  Middle  Ages' ;  that  'it  is  held  by  the  whole 
Christian  world,  Protestant  as  well  as  Eoman  Catholic,  except  a  mere 
handful  of  liberals,  as  the  most  vital  part  of  its  religious  faith'  ;  and  that 
'  Jesus  is  the  centre  of  the  eternal  religion  of  humanity'. 

"  And  of  the  Expiatory  Atonement,  J;hat '  it  affords  a  profounder  peace 
to  the  heart  than  the  moral  influence  scheme' ;  that  '  it  becomes  most 
natural  and  unquestionable  in  the  purest  and  highest  devotional  moods'  j 
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that  'it  appeals  to  the  deepest  emotions'  •,  that  'any  faith  less  oompre- 
hensive  must  ultimately  prove  unsatisfying  to  the  mind* ;  that '  no  other 
Bcheue  ever  awakened  in  the  human  soul  religious  emotions  so  original^ 
so  strong  and  pure' ;  that '  the  meanest  souU  under  the  expiatory  system 
are  conscious  of  an  experience  no  others  can  knovr,  and  which*  language 
is  too  feeble  to  express' ;  that  '  expiatory  sacrifices  have  existed  among 
all  people,  in  all  ages',  that '  the  principle  of  vicariousness,  or  the  accept- 
ance of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  innocent  in  the  place  of  the  guilty^ 
is  a  wide-spread  idea,  founded  upon  what  seems  to  be  an  elementary  form 
of  religious  sentiment' ;  that  '  the  various  creeds  which  set  forth  peculiar 
theories  of  this  sacrificial  redemption  are  only  light  specific  discussions 
of  one  grand  and  unifying  type' ;  and  that  '  it  is  venerable  for  its  age 
and  the  long  list  of  splendid  minds  which  it  has  educated,  and  which 
are  still  the  ornaments  of  the  Church'. 

"And  of  the  doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment,  that  it  gives  a  '  back- 
ground' of  inexpressible  worth  to  the  moral  world ;  that  '  it  imparts 
peculiar  signrficance  to  the  doctrine  of  expiation' ;  that  *  it  impressively 
sets  forth  the  need  of  a  Redeemer  infinitely  exalted  above  the  range  of 
mere  humanity' ;  that  it  inspires  with  a  loftier  joy  those  who  are  'con- 
fident that  their  names  are  written  in  the  Book  of  Life' ;  that  'its  denial  is 
a  fatal  element  of  weakness  in  the  liberal  bodies' ;  that  it  is  sustained 
by  '  the  universal  voice  of  mankind' ;  that,  '  not  to  speak  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  the  Christian  Scriptures,  all  nations  and  i:sligions  hold  the 
opinion  of  future  endless  retribution'  ;  all  nations  and  religions  divide 
the  hereafter  into  heaven  and  hell,  and  contemplate  the  permanent  con- 
ditions in  that  antithesis' ;  that  '  the  weightiest  names  in  the  realm  of 
speculation,  both  within  and  without  the  Christian  Church,  are  found 
on  the  side  of  eternal  retributions' ;  and  that  to  claim  the  universal 
triumph  of  almighty  love,  as  an  original  intuition,  is  absurd,  for  'we 
cannot  help  suspecting  an  intuition  which  arises  at  this  late  time  in  a 
field  of  inquiry  explored  for  so  many  ages,  and  which  contradicts  what 
the  seers  of  all  ages,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  seen  and  pro- 
claimed.' " 

That  these  concessions  to  the  principles  of  the  orthodox  faith 
are  striki-ng,  as  proceeding  from  their  professed  opponents,  will 
be  readily  granted;  and  they  furnish  some  ground  for  the  hope 
so  fervently  expressed  by  the  author  for  a  still  closer  approxima- 
tion to  evangelical  religion  on  the  part  of  earnest  minds  in  the 
ranks  of  the  liberalist  party.  In  such  a  hope  we  cannot  but 
heartily  concur ;  but  we  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  value  and 
the  significance  of  these  indications.  The  author  ha^  not  employed 
as  a  test  doctrine  that  of  the  regenerating  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
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as  sovereignly  an<l  superriaturally  changing  the  heart ;  and  we 
have  heen  somewhat  struct;  by  the  absence  from  these  concessions 
of  anything  tending  to  its  admission.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
apparently  a  steadfast  adherence  to  the  hypothesis  of  self-culture, 
of  a  religion  evolved  from  within  the  soul  by  its  own  energies 
under  the  suasive  influence  of  the  Spirit.  The  gospel  is  not 
apprehended  as  God's  *' faithful  saying" — an  inspired,  external, 
authoritative  report  to  be  received  by  faith  nakedly  on  the  ground 
of  the  divine  veracity;  nor  is  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  con- 
ceived as  necessary  to  the  new  creation  of  the  soul,  but  merely  as 
an  adjuvant  to  its  own  eiforts  to  recover  itself  from  sin.  So  long  as 
these  views  prevail  in  regard  to  the  very  nature  of  religion  and 
the  office  and  work  of  the  divine  Spirit,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
breach  will  continue  like  a  sea  between  liberalism  at  its  best  estate 
and  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

Of  the  theological  views  expressed  by  the  author  himself,  the 
only  one  from  which  we  feel  called  upon  to  utter  a  dissent  is  that 
in  reference  to  the  necessity  of  the  atonement.  He  employs  the 
terms,  but  unless  we  have  misunderstood  him,  adopts  the  govern- 
mental theory,  which  resolves  the  necessity  of  the  atonement  into 
expediency,  as  a  measure  demanded  by  state  policy  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  government,  and  not  by  the  intrinsic  perfections  of 
God.  With  this  exception,  we  are  free  to  commend  his  work, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  interest  of  its  contents,  but  as  furnish- 
ing valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  state  of  theological 
opinion  in  New  England.  J.  L.  G. 

Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Victoria  Institute.     Vol.  I., 
8vo.,  pp.  486.     Robert  Hardwicke,  Piccadilly,  London.  1867. 

The  "Victoria  Institute"  is  a  literary  association,  whose  in- 
cipiency  dates  from  1866.  Its  President  is  the  well  known 
Christian  statesman,  Earl  Shaftesbury;  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury heads  its  council ;  and  its  membership  embraces  several 
hundred  of  the  distinguished  scholars  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. It  has  also  a  few  members  in  America,  including  such 
names  as  those  of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  of  Princeton,  and  Princi- 
pal Dawson  of  Montreal,  with  some  of  lesser  note.  Its  methods 
VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  4 — 24. 
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of  proceeding  are  to  hold  monthly  meetings  for  discussion  and 
the  reading  of  scientific  discourses ;  to  print  and  circulate  these 
as  widely  as  possible ;  to  publish  its  transactions  in  an  annual 
volume ;  to  create  a  library  and  reading-room  of  scientific  and 
philosophical  works  for  its  members  ;  and  to  interchange  such 
literature  with  other  associations.  The  volume  before  us  is  the 
first  of  its  Transactions  which  has  reached  us  in  this  form.  It 
contains,  in  beautiful  type,  besides  an  outline  of  the  history  and 
constitution  of  the  "'Institute,"  eleven  essays,  followed  by  discus- 
sions on  the  relations  between  current  geologic  and  ethnologic  sci- 
ence and  the  authenticity  of  Scripture.  These,  while  reverential 
towards  Christianity,  are  scientific  in  tone  and  thorough  in  research. 

The  objects  which  the  constitution  of  the  "'Institute"  proposes 
are,  1st.  To  off'er  a  fair  arena  for  the  discussion  of  such  sup- 
posed parts  of  physics  and  philosophy  as  bear  on  the  Christian 
Evidences.  2d.  To  associate  authors  and  men  of  science  friendlv 
to  the  Bible,  so  as  to  gain  for  then»  and  their  views  currency  and 
mutual  support.  3d.  To  do  what  the  fondness  for  specialties, 
80  characteristic  of  recent  physics,  is  prone  to  neglect:  study  and 
exhibit  the  relations  and  efi*ect8  on  each  other,  of  supposed  dis- 
coveries in  physics.  And  last,  to  print  and  circulate  useful 
treatises,  already  existing  or  original,  and  to  create  a  library  of 
Christian  science. 

The  existence  of  the  Victoria  Institute  arose  out  of  two  things: 
the  antagonism  between  much  of  the  current  physical  science  of 
the  day  and  Christianity,  and  the  unjust  domination  of  leading 
men  and  tyrannical  cliques  in  the  existing  associations,  suppress- 
ing candid  inquiry  and  the  free  expression  of  scientific  dissent 
from  the  godless  science  (falsely  so  called)  now  in  the  ascendant. 
Earl  Shaftesbury,  at  the  inauguration  dinner,  stated  the  matter 
thus  : 

"It  should  fill  up  a  gap  for  men  of  science,  and  men  of  principle,  and 
men  of  intelligence,  and  men  of  research,  who  would  watch  the  va- 
rious publications  as  they  came  out — some  conceived  in  malignity,  some 
in  ignorance,  and  some  in  mistaken  notions  that  they  were  adding  to  the 
general  science  of  mankind — and  point  out  where  mistakes  arose,  and 
put  facts  in  their  true  light,  or  at  any  rate  induce  people'  to  pause  before 
they  pronounced  an  opinion  upon  the  discovery  of  anything  which  seemed 
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to  be  opposed  to  the  truths  of  revelation."  .  .  .  "Let  this  Society  be  a 
refuge  for  all  the  Cassandras  of  false  science — for  those  who  were  never 
believed,  althoujjh  they  always  spoke  the  truth."' 

The  history  of  the  other  great  societies  justifies  the  sarcasna  of 
the  last  sentence.  They  have  been  Troys,  refusing  to  hear  the 
importunate  voice  of  Truth,  which  did  not  jump  with  the  fashion 
and  the  prejudice  of  the  hour.  In  1844,  for  instance,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  ''British  Association,"  Dr.  Cockburn,  the  late 
Dean  of  York,  a  practical  geologist,  asserted  that  Buckland's 
nebular  hypothesis  would  not  account  for  all  the  geologic  facts, 
and  that  another  hypothesis,  thoroughly  consistent  with  Moses, 
did  embrace  all  the  facts,  and  was,  for  the  last  reason,  entitled  to 
the  scientific  preference.  Prof.  Sedgwick,  President  of  the 
geological  section  for  the  year,  attempted  to  reply,  but  only  dwelt 
upon  the  Dean's  geological  ignorance.  After  the  Association 
adjourned,  he  printed  his  essay,  and  invited  Sedgwick  to  refute 
it  through  the  press.  He  got  no  ans\yer.  He  then  requested 
that  the  subject  might  have  a  second  discussion,  at  a  subsequent 
meeting.  He  was  answered,  through  Prof.  Ansted,  that  "prece- 
dent" forbade  this!  And  this  in  a  Society  then  only  fourteen 
years  old,  and  one  established  "for  the  advancement  of  science  !" 
The  Dean  at  last  extracted  a  letter  from  Prof.  Sedgwick,  in  which 
the  latter  declined  to  repudiate  or  defend  the  nebular  hypotheses, 
and  confessed  that  "it  was  fi^st  put  forth  by  astronomers  and 
adoptedhj  geologists,  as  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  whether 
true  or  false.''  But  this  letter  he  declined  to  have  published. 
Well,  the  scientific  Pope  stood  for  a  time  upon  this  pedestal  of 
lofty  indifference,  which  could  not  condescend  to  notice  the 
sciolism  of  n  glerieal  geo]o^]st,  until,  in  1864,  when  the  British 
Association  met  in  Bath,  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  was  its  Presi- 
dent, he  admitted  that  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  granites 
was  now  proved,  by  later  researches,  to  have  been  misunderstood, 
and  that  they  had  been  crystallised  from  liquid  solutions  (in 
water),  and  that  the  old  view  as  to  azoic  rocks  must  be  surren- 
dered, as  founded  only  on  negative  evidence.  Thus  the 
coryphaeus,  after  twenty  years,  squarely  admits  what  this  naughty 
clerical  geologist  had  dared  to  assert.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  with 
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these  admissions,  all  geologic  evidence,  at  least,  for  the  nebular 
theory,  or  even  for  the  Plutonic  theory,  is  gone.  (The  astro- 
nomic never  was  anything  but  a  guess.)  Thisjs  one  instance 
among  many.  They  confirm  the  assertion  made  in  these  pages 
a  year  ago  :  that  while  the  irreligious  physicists  declaim  against 
"superstition,"  they  really  practise  a  scientific  priestcraft,  and 
require  of  us,  the  laity,  an  ^'implicit  faith,"  as  blind  as  that  of 
mediaeval  popery.  This  disgraceful  fact  Wiis,  years  ago,  avowed 
by  the  Saturday  Review.  It  said :  "If  any  new  proposition 
comes  with  the  authority  of  an  established  professor  of  the  sci- 
ence, we  accept  it  with  the  confidence  with  which  a  Roman 
Catholic  might  take  the  decision  of  an  infallible  Church." 

But  do  we  see  the  ''scientists"  honestly  correcting  the  errone- 
ous popular  opinion  they  had  created,  when  the  supposed  facts  or 
theories  on  which  they  had  proceeded  are  discredited  by  science 
itself?  Wo  do  not.  They  continue  to  speak  of  "established 
science,"  as  though  the  Bible  alone  could  be  a  rational  object  of 
scepticism,  and  "science"  were  infallible,  although  knowing  how 
constantly  it  is  refuting  and  correcting  itself  Not  the  most  dig- 
nified of  the  learned  societies,  the  "British  Association,"  the 
"Geological  Society"  of  London,  "The  Anthropological  So- 
ciety," nor  the  "Royal  Society"  itself,  can  be  trusted  to  do  this 
self-denying  work.  It  is  now  more  than  ten  years  since  the  lead- 
ing geologists  of  England  admitted  the  facts  which  show  that  (in 
the  deceitful  eupheuiiam  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell)  the  igneous  theory 
of  the  earth's  nucleus  "may  be  dispensed  with  ;"  that  is  to  say, 
in  plain  English,  has  no  evidence.  But  is  there  a  text-book  of 
popular  geology  now  current,  or  a  chart  of  geologic  sections, 
which  does  not  assunae  it  ?  Bishop  Colenso  whines,  that  "estab- 
lished science"  left  it  indisputable  the  first  chapters  of  Moses  are 
fiction  ;  and  he  feels  bound  as  an  honest  man  to  teach  his  black 
converts  in  Natal  so.  But  he  is  personally  present  in  the  British 
Association  when  the  highest  authorities  make  a  surrender  of 
supposed  facts,  which  utterly  disestablish  his  science  :  and  he  does 
not  trouble  himself  to  undeceive  his  blacks  in  the  interests  of  the 
Bible  he  had  wantonly  dishonored  !  Not  he !  Now  all  this  is 
simply  unprincipled.     It  is  due  to  injured  truth  that  it  shall  no 
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longer  go  unwhipped  of  justice.  Thus,  one  useful  function  of 
the  Victoria  Institute  will  be  to  watch  the  enemies  of  revelation, 
and  compel  them  to  "face  the  nnusic"  of  their  own  vacillations 
and  self-contradictions  before  an  abused  public.         H.  L.  D.    i; 

The.  Smenoe  of  Revealed  Truth  Impregnable.  The  Vedder  Lec- 
tures for  1877.  By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Gordon,  S.  T.  D.  New 
York :  Board  of  Publication  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America.     1878.     12mo.     Pp.  307/    "  V^  -     ^ '^^*^-^ 

This  vigorous  book  is  an  expansion  of  five  Lectures  delivered 
by  the  author  on  the  Vedder  foundation  at  New  Brunswick,  in 
1877,  and  presented  to  the  public  recently  in  this  form.  It  has 
many  traits  wliich  should  commend  it  to  the  staunch  friends  of 
the  Bible,  as  against  those  infidel  tendencies  of  science  (so  called) 
which  the  author  resists.  One  of  these  traits  is  suggested  by  the 
title  itself.  It  is  firmly  asserted  that  the  evidences  of  revealed 
truth  are  as  truly  science,  as  any  science  of  matter.  Hence, 
when  the  enemies  of  the  Bible  speak  of  "the  warfare  of  science 
with  religion,"  they  use  deceptive  language.  While  theology  is 
not  physical  science,  it  is  as  truly  scientific  as  any  other.  Why 
then  did  not  they  phrase  it:  "The  warfare  of  science  with 
science"  ?  They  knew  that  the  thing  which  wars  with  true 
science  is  not  science,  but  error  ;  and  hence  their  assumption 
that  revealed  truth  does  not  exist  as  a  science  is  but  an  unworthy 
artifice  to  prejudice  the  debate  and  beg  the  question. 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Gordon  devotes  the  first  three  Lectures  to  a 
powerful  restatement  of  certain  branches  of  the  Ohristiaii  evi- 
dences, (the  internal  and  moral,  the  prophetic,  the  miraculous,  the 
spread  of  the  gospel,)  in  which  he  shows  that  these  evidences  are 
a  conclusive  science,  constructed  on  principles  at  least  as  rigid  as 
our  best  legal  science,  and  leading  to  the  inspiration  and  infalli- 
bility of  Scripture  as  a  positive  conclusion. 

Another  marked  and  exceedingly  valuable  trait  of  his  work  is 
that  he  insists  on  throwing  the  "burden  of  proof "  where  it  justly 
belongs.  Revealed  truth  is  no  longer  in  question  among  any 
who  honestly  understand  its  science.  There  may  be  among  them 
minor  differences  of  exposition  of  details ;  but  they  all  know  that 
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this  truth  is  already  established  by  its  own  independent  evidences,' 
rigidly  logical  and  conclusive.  It  is  in  possession  of  the  field' 
of  belief.  Hence  an\  later  comer  who  would  impugn  it,  must 
assume  the  burden  of  proof;  and  until  he  has  established  his  op- 
posing propositions  hy  an  absolute  and  exclusive  demonstration, 
he  has  done  nothing.  The  fact  that  his  opposing  hypothesis  is 
plausible,  is  ingenious,  may  satisfy  a  number  of  the  circumstances 
as  made  kn(»wn  by  physical  observation — all  this  effects  nothing. 
The  new  comer  must  absolutely  demonstrate  that  the  established 
conclusion  (that  of  the  Bible)  cannot  he  true,  and  that  his  new 
theory  alone  can  be  true.  That  such  are  the  conditions  of  the 
debate  no  reflecting  mind  can  deny.  v'  i  ^ '  »     •  *    ' 

But  have  those  scientists,  geologists  and  others,  who  dispute 
the  old  construction  of  the  Mosaic  record,  as  teaching  the  al- 
mighty creation  of  the  earth  in  six  natural  days,  complied  with 
this  logical  obligation  ?  Notoriously  they  have  not.  The  author 
then  devotes  the  remainder  of  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  lectures  to  the 
proof  of  their  failure.  He  points  out  the  amazing  chasm  between 
the  ascertained  facts  of  "practical  geology,"  and  the  hypotheses 
of  "theoretic  geology."  To  the  former  he  does  all  honor;  on 
the  latter  he  inflicts  deserved  exposure.  We  have  held  that  such 
exposure  is  not  positively  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  the  position 
we  assign  to  Scripture:  that,  just  as  the  defenders  of  a  citizen 
indicted  for  crime,  who  is  entitled  to  be  held  innocent  until  posi- 
tively proved  guilty,  content  themselves  with  showing  the  prose- 
cutor's evidences  incomplete,  so  we  need  really  do  nothing  more 
than  stand  still  and  demand  of  geologists  an  exclusive  demon- 
stration that  theirs  is  the  only  possible  way  of  world-making, 
even  in  the  presence  of  an  Almighty  Creator.  But  Dr.  Gordon 
has  attempted  more:  he  has  "carried  the  war  into  Africa." 
Taking  the  igneous  theory  of  the  earth's  formation,  now  most 
popular  in  connexion  with  the  "nebular  hypothesis,"  he  has 
posed  its  friends  with  such  hard  questions  as  these  :  Is  it  accord- 
ing to  that  "natural  law"  they  so  much  boast,  to  assign  the  vola- 
tilised state  as  the  initial  state  of  all  matter,  solid  and  liquid,  as 
as  well  as  gaseous?  According  to  that  law,  is  not  Vapor  a  result 
of  evaporation  ?     When  all  was   vapor  (the  nebular  hypothesis), 
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from,  what  vfi&s  the  evaporation  ?  Again,  can  they  be  sure 
that,  amidst  the  tremendous  atmospheric  movements  which  must 
have  attended  changes  of  calorific  condition  so  great  as  to  cool 
down  vapor  of  granite  into  solid  rock,  the  thin  crust  first  form- 
ing on  the  liquid  globe  would  not  be  continually  broken  up? 
Have  they  proved  that  all  the  igneous  rocks  expand  a  little  in 
solidifying,  like  ice  and  cast-iron  ?  If  not,  would  not  the  solid 
crust  continually  sink  into  the  liquid  mass  and  be  re-melted? 
Must  not  the  liquid  globe,  only  coated  with  this  thin  crust,  ex- 
perience much  more  certainly  and  largely  than  our  shallow 
oceans,  tidal  influences  from  both  the  raoon  and  sun?  But  our 
geometers  do  not  detect  any  such  tides  beneath  the  crust ;  and 
besides,  what  would  become  of  the  crust?  Again,  according  to 
the  theory,  all  the  material  of  the  later  and  fossiliferous  strata 
must  have  been  the  detritus  of  the  first  crust.  But  all  that  first 
crust  was,  of  course,  igneous  rock.  Now,  have  they  proved  that 
those  igneous  rocks  contain  all  the  primitive  substances  now  com- 
posing all  the  later  strata;  and  enough  of  all  ?  For  instance  : 
•calcium  is  a  simple  substance  and  a  metal.  In  the  later  strata 
and  earths,  calcium  exists  in  vast  quantities,  as  limestone,  chalk, 
calcareous  clay,  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum.  Would  the  small 
per  ceyit.  of  calcium  found  in  the  igneous  rocks  (some  of  them),  so 
far  as  these  have  been  subjected  near  the  earth's  surface  to  dis- 
integration, have  furnished  all  that  vast  aggregate  of  carbonized 
masses  ?  There  is  a  question  which  needs  exact  calculation 
before  a  proof  is  even  begun  !  Again,  according  to  the  hypothe- 
sis, all  the  calcium  ought  to  have  come  from  these  igneous  rocks 
by  the  processes  of  disintegration  and  sedimentary  action.  But 
the  Italian  geologist,  Ferrera,  verified  an  extensi;^e  mass  of  pure 
calcareous  matter  thrown  directly  out  of  the  abjrss  of  a,yolcano  ! 
Once  more,  strata  formed  by  sedimentary  action  must  have  been 
formed  horizontally  and  there  hardened.  But  many  of  them  are 
now  curved  and  tilted  !  ''Oh,"  says  the  theorist,  "this  was  done 
by  upheaval  from  beneath."  Then  asks  Dr.  Gordon,  how 
comes  it  that  the  upheaved  sedimentary  strata  are  not  always 
found  dislocated,  and  with  spaces  l)etween  the  edges  of  the  dislo- 
cations wide  enough  to  account  for   the  diflference  between  the 
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extent  of  the  chords,  which  measured  the  horizontal  breadth,  and 
the  longer  arc  now  measuring  the  curved  breadth  ? 

The  theologian,  who  has  already  proved  the  inspiration  and 
infallible  truth  of  the  Bible  by  an  independent  argument,  is  not 
bound  to  present  any  counter-hypothesis  of  his  own  as  to  the 
way  in  which  natural  forces  combined  with  almighty  power  in 
forming  the  present  crust  of  the  earth.  Having  sfiown  that  the 
unbelieving  "scientist's"  hypothesis  is  not  demonstrated,  he  has 
a  right  to  take  this  ground:  God  knew  how  to  do  it,  being  om- 
niscient and  almighty;  although  1  do  not  know  how  it  was  done. 
But  Dr.  Gordon  again  argues  here  ex  abundantia,  and  suggests 
a  hypothesis  of  his  own.  It  is,  that  the  fossiliferous  ntrata  were 
in  large  part  formed  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  earth's  history 
far  more  rapidly  than  sedimentary  action  could  form  them,  by 
volcanic  and  other  emissions  of  their  matter  from  within  the 
earth,  in  a  plastic  or  pulverulent  condition,  thus  rapidly  entomb- 
ing, or  else  destroying  by  their  gaseous  fumes  those  teeming  mul- 
titudes of  living  creatures  and  vegetable  structures  which  char- 
acterised the  first  ages.  This  hypothesis  finds  support  in  the 
multitude  of  extinct  craters,  and  yet  more,  fissures,  still  observed, 
and  in  the  state  of  a  multitude  of  the  fossils  as  now  found,  sug- 
gesting a  sudden  entombment.  Grant  him  this,  and  with  the 
help  of  Noah's  flood,  which  he  asserts  to  have  been,  quicurnque 
vult,  universal,  he  thinks  the  geologist  has  no  need  to  push  back 
any  part  of  the  terrestial  creation  behind  the  era  of  Adam. 

One  of  the  most  meritorious  parts  of  his  work  is  that  in  which 
he  so  boldly  and  faithfully  exposes  the  mischief  done  Christ's 
cause  in  the  house  of  his  friends,  by  those  so-called  "Christian 
geologists,"  who,  conceding  the  assumptions  of  the  scientists 
against- Moses,  set  to  work,  by  one  exegetical  torture  or  another, 
to  "reconcile  geology  and  Genesis."  He  shows,  by  the  pungent 
declarations  of  avowed  infidels,  that  it  is  always  inspiration  which 
suffers  by  these  manipulations.  The  candid  enemy,  like  Huxley 
and  Denton,  sneers  at  the  new  translations  of  Moses  as  dis- 
honest. The  doubting  young  student  rises  from  them  with  an 
impression  of  the  painful  instability  of  the  truth  he  had  been 
taught  to  regard  as  divine.     One  "Christian  geologist"  demol- 
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ishes  the  translation  of  another  in  order  to  advance  his  own, 
which  is  soon  denounced  in  turn.  Thus  Moses  has  good  cause 
to  cry,   "Save  me  from  my  friends." 

On  page  24th  the  author  defines  a  priori  and  a  posteriori 
reasonings  in  a  way  which  seetns  to  lack  perspicuity  and  to  be 
out  of  accord  with  the  nomenclature  of  philosophy.  He  says : 
"By  the  a  priori  reason  is  meant  the  reason  as  it  starts  upon  its 
work  from  perceptions  and  intuitions  ingrained  within  itself."  .  l^" 
"The  process  by  which  reason  works  out  an  argument  from  its 
own  resources."  "By  the  a  posteriori  reason  is  meant  the  reason 
as  it  starts  upon  its  work  from  facts  and  things  presenting  them- 
gelves  outside  of  itself."  We  ask,  Can  the  reason  logically 
construe  the  observed  facts  outside  itself,  without  appealing  to 
its  own  intuitions  ?  Surely  not.  Then  this  method  of  pursuing 
truth  is  also  a  priori  in  the  author's  sense.  In  strictness  of 
speech,  a  priori  reasoning  should  mean  reasoning  from  cause  to 
effect,  and  the  a  posteriori  reasoning  from  effect  back  to  cause. 
But  both  proceed  upon  the  all-important  rational  intuition  or 
first  truth,  which  asserts  the  necessary  connexion  of  cause  and 
effect.  The  phrase,  d  priori  reasoning,  however,  has  been  used 
in  philosophy  and  theology  for  still  another  mental  process,  that 
by  which  we  ascertain  the  validity  and  the  rank  of  a  judgment 
simply  by  the  conditions  in  which  it  arises  in  the  mind.  What 
the  author  calls  his  d  priori  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of  Scrip- 
ture, we  should  rather  call  internal  proofs.  But  this,  after  all, 
is  a  difference  about  words,  not  affecting  the  solidity  of  his  ar- 
gument. \ 

In  style,  our  author  will  be  found  bold,  dogmatic,  candid,  even 
sometimes  to  roughness,  and  evincing  always  the  heartiness  of 
his  convictions.  We  see  in  this  book  another  sign  of  a  turning 
tide.  "Practical  geology"  is  beginning  to  outgrow  the  pruriency 
of  its  rampant  sister  "Theoretic  geology."  Men  are  beginning 
to  awaken  from  the  fascinations  of  romantic  hypotheses,  and  to 
see  that  their  ingenious  beauty  is  not  proof.  We  therefore  wel- 
come Dr.  Gordon,  not  because  we  adopt  all  his  arguments  or  con- 
clusions, but  because  we  recognise  his  work  as  a  strong  blow 
towards  the  health v  reaction.  R.  L.  D.    • 

VOL.  XXIX.,  NO.  4 — 25. 
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The  author  of  the  "  Pens^es"  is  so  well  known  that  he  needs  no 
introduction^  to  the  bulk  of  readers  of  all  opinions  on  literature 
and  religion.  To  those,  however,  who  constitute  the  minority, 
perhaps  increasing,  in  these  days  of  "many  books,"  Prof.  Tul- 
loch's  little  work  will  prove  as  profitable  as  interesting. 

Though  the  chief  interest  of  Breck's^  Biography  may  by  some 
be  associated  with  his  longevity  (B.  1771-D.  1862),  still  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  special  attraction,  that  the  Biography  introduces 
us  to  one,  who,  in  his  nurse's  arms,  saw  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  in  youth  heard  Mirabeau  and  Burke,  in  maturer  life  was 
personally  acquainted  with  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Talleyrand,  and 
Louis  Philippe,  and  closed  his  days  amidst  the  convulsive  strug- 
gles for  existence  of  the  nation  whose  birth  synchronised  with  his 
infancy. 

That  the  people  of  Venezuela,  the  land  of  Bolivar,^  with  a 
country  of  great  natural  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  are  not 
more  prosperous,  is  doubtless  due,  according  to  Mr.  Spence's 
notices,  to  the  low  grade  of  morality  prevalent. 

Here  follows  a  notice  of  Russia,^  an  historical  contribution  from 
Germany,  the  third  volume  covering  the  period  1815-1818,  the 
latter  year  that  of  the  present  Emperor's  birth.  The  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  the  author,  which  allows  one  volume  for  three  i/ears,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  proposes  entering  very  fully  into  the  aifairs 
of  nations  connected  with  Russia.  At  his  rate  of  progress  and  on 
his  plan,  the  work  is  likely  to  grow  into  an  "Encyclopaedia"  of 
History.     Twenty  volumes  will  bring  him  to  our  day,  and  as 

^Pascal.     By  Principal  Tulloch.     Blackwood  &  Son. 

'RecoUectionH  of  Samuel  Breck :  with  passa/ijeH  from  his  Note  Books. 
Edited  by  H.  G.  Scudder.     Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

'The  Land  of  Bolivar;  or  War,  Peace,  and  Adventure  in  the  Republic! 
of  Venezuela.     By  J.  M.  Spence,  F.  R.  G.  S.     Ihid. 

*Ge8chichte  Russlands  und  der  europaischen  Politik  in  den  Jahren 
1814  bis  1831.  Von  Theodor  von  Bernhardi.  Dritter  Theil.  Leipzig: 
S.  Hirzel. 
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events  occur  in  accelerated  speed,  by  that  ]time  a  year  to  a  vol- 
ume will  not  more  than  suffice.  As  the  author  is  a  Gernaan, 
however  startling  all  this  appears,  it  need  excite  no  wonder. 

All  Englishmen  are  not  enamored  of  the  Turk  or  misled  by 
*' British  interests."  Mr.  Sinclair,*  with  much  egotism,  a  sprink- 
ling of  self-conceit,  and  no  very  well  conceived  and  definite  plan, 
has  made  some  contributions  to  a  defence  of  Russia,  mostly  con- 
sisting of  disconnected  chapters  on  Russian  virtue,  Jewish  and 
Turkish  vices,  and  the  weakness  of  Beaconsfield.  But  we  judge 
his  effort  will  do  as  little  to  pacificate  the  English  feeling  as  to 
Russia,  as  to  redeem  his  own  character  from  the  charge  of  absurd 
eccentricity.  ■   ^      m  '<  ^ 

The  public  generally  in  Europe  and  America  has  become  much 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey  and  Russia  during  the  last  few 
years.  Many  contributions  to  gratify  the  desire  for  knowledge 
of  these  nations  have  issued  from  the  press.  Among  them  the 
work^  of  Mr.  Freeman,  besides  presenting  matter  entitling  his 
book  to  a  place  among  authoritative  historical  writings,  has  evi- 
dently set  forth  the  true  ground  of  the  isolation  of  Turkey  among 
European  nations,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  a  change.  That 
ground  is  that  the  Mohammedan  faith  binds  its  votaries  to  their 
"strong  delusion,"  and  also  to  extend  it  by  the  sword. 

Personal  observation  of  the  true  character  of  the  Turk  and  his 
tyranny  has  served  to  relieve  Capt.  Norman^  of  his  preexisting 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  Mahometan  ally  of  Christian  England, 
though  it  has  not  modified  materially  his  unfavorable  estimate 
of  Russia,  both  as  to  motives  and  conduct. 

A  history  of  Italy,*  even  for  the  mediaeval  period,  strikes  the 

^A  Defence  of  Rusaia  and  the  Christians  of  Turkey,  etc.  By  Sir  Tolle- 
niache  Sinclair,  M.  P.  "What  will  this  habbler  say  ?"'  Two  vols.  London. 

'^The  Ottoman  Power  in  Europe :  its  Nature,  Growth,  and  Decline. 
By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  etc^With  three  colored  maps. 
Miicmillan  &  Co. 

^Armenia  and  the  Campaign  of  1877.  By  C.  B.  Norman,  correspondent 
of  the  Times  at  the  seat  of  war.     Cassell,  Fetter  &  Galpin. 

^Sketches  of  the  Historical  Past  of  Italy,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  Earliest  Revival  of  Letters  arid  Art.  By  Margaret  Albana 
Mignaty.     London:    R.  Bentley  &  Son.  '        '       r    -r^t    o:    .*^ 
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mind  as  much  of  a  novelty  as  the  "Kingdom  of  Italy"  did  a  few, 
years  ago.  The  author,  a  Greek  lady  educated  in  England,  has 
executed  her  task  so  as  to  reflect  great  honor  on  herself  and 
impart  most  valuable  and  interesting  historical  matter  to  our 
generation. 

Tacitus'  works^  need  no  commendatioih.  But  a  successful 
translation,  such  as  Messrs.  Church  and  Brodribb  have  presented, 
ought  to  meet  a  patronage  and  increase  the  reading  of  this  standard 
historian,  so  as  most  agreeably  to  disappoint  their  anticipations  of 
neither  profit  nor  fame. 

Archbishop  Trench  places  the  public  under  additional  obliga- 
tion by  a  T)hurch  History^  of  a  very  obscure  portion  of  Eng- 
lish annals.  Though  originally  delivered  to  a  class  of  young 
ladies,  and  having  the  merit  rather  of  "correct  sketches"  than  of 
profound  study,  they  may  serve  an  excellent  purpose  in  giving 
popularity  to  a  kind  of  reading  impropei'ly  regarded  as  only 
suited  to  professional  scholars. 

The  great  historic  period  of  A.  D.  1500-1700,  is  so  replete 
with  instruction  to  all  after-generations  that  we  welcome  a  con- 
tribution to  the  illustration  of  some  of  its  most  stirring  events  in 
Southern  Europe.  The  work  below  named^  is  an  enlarged  edition 
of  the  author's  "Fursten  und  Vcilker  von  Siid-Europa."  The  more 
men  know  of  the  misrule  of  papal  princes  and  the  sufferings  of 
their  subjects,  the  less  danger  exists  that  Rome  will  again  reduce 
the  world  to  her  sway.  There  are  only  ninety  pages  occupied 
by  a  notice  of  the  Osmanli  power. 

Mr.  Bright's  work,^  though  somewhat  like  that  of  Trench,  a 


n'he  History  of  Tacitus :  The  Annals  of  Tacitus:  The  Minor  Works  of 
Tacitus.  Translated  into  English,  with  notes  and  maps,  by  Alfred 
John  Church,  M.  A.,  and  William  Jackson  Brodribb,  M.  A.  London: 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

'Lectures  on  Mediaeval  Church  History.  By  Richard  Chenevix  Trench, 
D.  T).,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.     Ibid,  > 

"Die  Osmanen  und  die  Spanische  Monarchic,  im  16ten  und  17ten 
Jahrhundert.  Von  Leopold  von  Ranke.  4te  Auflage.  Leipzig:  Duncker 
&  Ilumblot. 

^Chapters  of  Early  PiUglish  Church  History.  By  Wm.  Bright,  D.  D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History.     Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 
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collection  of  lectures,  and  rather  sketches  than  (lontinuous  history, 
covers  the  period  of  the  infancy  and  childhood  of  the  British 
Church.  It  has  enough  of  the  legendary  to  give  vividness  to  the 
narrative,  without  impairing  its  general  credibility;  and  naay  well 
be  regarded  as  appropriately  introducing  the  work  of  Archbishop 
Trench,  noticed  above.  *     -  '  '^^^^^ 

Under  the  principle  of  "division  of  labor,"  we  have,  as  a  sort 
of  companion  for  "Green's  History  of  the  English  People,*' 
{which  shews  the  personal  influences  affecting  the  formation  of 
national  character,)  a  History^  of  those  principles  of  government 
which  so  essentially  cooperated  to  produce  that  result. 

It  will  truly  be  a  blessing  of  wide  spread  power  if  Mr.  Sulli- 
van's book^  promotes  a  kindlier  feeling  between  new  Ireland  and 
new  England.  Whether  such  a  result  will  follow  his  plan  of 
dissolving  the  Act  of  Union  and  establishing  "Home  Rule,*' 
the  future  alone  can  decide.         ^  '  ^''      "■ 

It  is  a  testimony  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  Milton's  character 
and  writings  that  his  life^  and  times  so  often  renewedly  call  our 
notice.  Milton's  life,  his  opinions,  and  his  writings,  reflect  the 
character  of  his  times.  The  portion  of  that  life  covered  by  the 
volumes  before  us,  was  crowded  with  events  of  the  most  stupendous 
kind,  the  influence  of  which,  with  the  principles  they  illustrated, 
are  still  moving  in  widening  circle  over  the  world.  With  all  the 
revolutionary  violence  and  fanaticism  of  the  rise  and  rule  of  the 
Protectorate,  that  which  remained  when  the  storm  and  flood  had 
subsided  has  proved  a  soil  of  perpetual  fruitfulness  to  the  nations. 

A  similar  period  of  the  great  century  in  English  history  is 
filled  with  other  though  lesser  lights  of  the  Calvinistic  firmament, 
whose  character  and  influence  are  set  forth  by  P.  Bayne*  with  a 

^The  Constitutional  History  of  Enp;land:  its  Origin  and  Development. 
By  William  Stubbs,  M.  A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History.  Vol. 
III.     Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 

.  ''New  Ireland.     By  A.  M.   Sullivan,   M.  P.     2  vols.     SaoipsonLow, 
Marston  &  Co.  ...  ,        ' 

'The  Life  of  John  Milton,  with  the  History  of  his  Time.  By  David 
Masson,  M.  A.,  LL.D.     Vols.  IV.  and  V.,  1649-1660.    Macmillan  &  Co. 

*The  Chief  Actors  in  the  Puritan  Revolution.  By  Peter  Bayne^  M.  A. 
Jas.  Clarke  &  Co. 
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power,  fairness,  and  fulness  likely  as  well  to  increase  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  memorable  period  as  advance  the  fame  of  the 
distinguished  author. 

The  years  1840-1865  of  our  own  history  have  been  remarkable 
as  those  of  1649-1660  in  English  for  revolutionary  purposes  and 
results ;  but  the  illustration  afforded  in  such  a  character  as  that 
of  Charles  Sumner*  does  not  by  any  means  suggest  equally  right 
purposes  or  equally  glorious  results.  In  the  English  period, 
sound  principles  of  religion  and  government  in  the  turbulence  of 
the  times,  brought  forth  much  evil  fruit  for  a  time;  but  in  the 
American  period,  the  sentiments  of  a  false  philanthropy  and  the 
bitter  hate  of  sectionalism,  worked  out  a  legitimate  result  of  cor- 
ruption and  tyranny,  to  be  felt  for  a  generation. 

Mr.  Green^  gives  us  another  volume  of  the  "  History  of  the 
English  People,"  as  it  may  be  presented  apart  from  that  of  the 
government.  The  years  covered  by  this  volume,  A.  D.  1461-1603, 
embrace  the  three  most  important  periods  in  the  formation  of  Eng- 
lish national  character — that  of  the  rapid  and  substantial  growth 
of  military  and  naval  power,  that  of  the  reformation  in  religion, 
and  that  of  the  literary  renaissance.  The  subsequent  glorious 
career  both  of  England,  her  trans-Atlantic  daughter,  and  her  colo- 
nial States,  is  but  the  outgrowth  of  the  events  here  delineated. 

With  a  vigorous  pen,  we  have  in  Mr.  Dixon's^  work  the  delinea- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  period  and  the  events  presented  by  Green. 
Both  works  are  well-timed.  We  welcome  everything  which  will 
tend  to  waken  in  the  minds  of  English-speaking  people  a  right 
apprehension  of  the  blessings  of  that  true  Christian  civilisation 
which  they  inherit  from  the  men  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  warn  them  against  the  priestly  tyranny  and  Papal 
abomination  to  which  so  many  now  seek  to  make  ourselves  and 
our  posterity  the  willing  slaves.  :     f^.   :?  ,,/   ,\i  ^>  ho--  ^vniOtW  ^ii 


^Memoir    and  Letters  of  Charles  Sumner,  1811-1845.     By   Edward  L. 
Pierce.     2  vols.     Sampson  Low  &  Co.  ''^^'  '■  >*•  -4.;.^^.  ^  mux::m-  ,/?-//:,.  . 

''History  of  the  English  People.     By  John  Richard  Green,  M.  A.    Vol. 
,  II.     Harper  &  Bros. 

'History  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  Abolition  of  the  Roman 
i  Jurisdiction.     By  R.  Watson  Dixon,  M.  A.     Vol.  I.     Henry  VIIL,  A.  D., 
1529-1537. 
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Roberts  Brothers  have  presented  a  very  unique  and  interesting 
volume  by  Landor\  in  which  the  reader  is  introduced  to  charac- 
teristic conversations  of  eminent  personages,  e.  g.,  Henry  VIII. 
and  Anna  Boleyn,  Milton  and  Galileo,  Calvin  and  Melanchthon — 
a  new  style  of  picturing,  not  men's  forms  or  features,  but  mind 
and  thoughts.  Though  "imaginary"  they  "body  forth"  the 
"forms"  of  words  consonant  with  the  characters  of  those  who 
are  represented  as  employing  them.  Thus  we  are  thrown  back 
to  the  years  and  men  of  other  times,  in  a  manner  even<  more 
engaging  than  that  so  efficiently  employed  by  the  authors  of  such 
works  as  "  The  Maiden  and  Married  Life  of  Mary  Powell  the 
Wife  of  John  Milton,"  and  "The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,"  by 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Roper.  > 

Philological  and  ethnographical,  as  well  as  historical,  is  a  work* 
contending,  on  some  plausible  and  some  fanciful  grounds,  that 
the  origin  of  the  Polynesian  race  is  to  be  traced  to  the  region 
north  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  suggestive  of  the  author's  oppor- 
tunities for  investigating  his  subject,  that  he  dedicates  the  book 
"To  my  daughter  Catherine  Kaonohiulaokalani  Fornander,  as  a 
reminder  of  her  mother's  ancestors  and  a  token  of  her  father's 
love." 

Mr.  Huxley  introduces  a  new  term  in  science.  Physiography^^ 
which  is  equal  to  the  two  words  "physical  geography"  "rolled  into 
one."  It  means  nature  interpreted  by  physics;  while  the  other 
rather  denotes  physics  applied  to  interpretation  of  nature.  Mr. 
Huxley  is  well  and  appropriately  employed  in  preparing  this 
interesting  volume  for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  introducing 
them  to  the  study  of  nature,  in  most  interesting  aspects,  as  its 
wonders  are  spread  around  them.  This  is  surely  better  than 
efforts  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith. 

We  may  be  wrong,  but  it  really  seems  to  us  that  too  much 

imaginary  Conversations.  By  Walter  Savage  Lander.  First,  second, 
third,  fourth,  arid  fifth  series.     Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 

'^An  Account  of  the  Polynesian  Race :  its  Origin  and  Migrations.  By 
Abraham  Fornander,  Circuit  Judge  of  the  Island  of  Mani.  H.  I.  Vol.  I. 
London.|Trubner  &  Co. 

'Phy8iogrft]5hy :  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Nature.  By  T.  H. 
Huxley.  F.  K  S.    London :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1877. 
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importance  has  been  assigned  to  the  publications  of  Dean  Farrar 
and  others  on  the  question  of  the  "  Future  and  Endless  Punish- 
ment of  the  Wicke(J."  The  denial  of  God's  explicit  declarations 
is  as  old  as  the  devil's  interview  with  Eve.  The  subject  had 
been  already  discussed  in  the  line  of  Farrar's  positions  by  as  able 
or  abler  men ;  and  such  positions  over  and  over  demonstrated  to 
be  untenable  by  clear  scriptural  teaching.  The  summary  of 
"opinions"*  and  the  new  phase  of  Universalism  presented  in  the 
books  below  named,  may  do  as  interesting  "curiosities  in  litera- 
ture." Error  is  variant,  but  truth  is  one.  PettingelP  may  use 
new  names  and  distinctions,  but  reduced  to  the  ultimate  analysis, 
all  such  works  are  but  echoes  of  the  Tempter's  bold  assertion — 
"Ye  shall  not  die." 


^History  of  Opinions  on  the  Scriptnral  Doctrine  of  Retribution.  By 
Edward  Beecher,  D.  D.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

''The  Theological  Tri-lemma — Endless  Misery,  Universal  Salvation,, 
and  Conditional  Immortality;  considered  in  the  li^ht  of  Reason,  Nature, 
and  Revelation,  etc.     By  J.  H.  Pettingell,  M.  A.    Sherwood  &  Co. 
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